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AMERICAN    PUBLISHER'S 

ADVERTISEMENT. 


SO  recent  and  so  thorough  has  been  the  revision  which  this  work 
has  enjoyed  at  the  hands  of  the  English  Editors,  that  but 
little  has  remained  to  be  done  in  preparing  the  present  reprint ; 
while  the  enlargement  which  the  volume  has  necessarily  under- 
gone, in  the  introduction  of  the  most  modern  views  and  discov- 
eries, has  rendered  it  advisable  to  confine  the  additions  to  as 
moderate  a  compass  as  possible.  The  American  Editor  has  there- 
fore added  but  few  notes,  together  with  a  number  of  illustrations, 
and  has  directed  his  attention  rather  to  secure  the  accuracy  so 
essential  to  a  treatise  of  this  nature.  Especial  care  has  been 
devoted  to  the  formulse,  and  errors  have  been  corrected  wherever 
a  minute  supervision  has  been  able  to  detect  them. 

In  its  present  enlarged  and  improved  form,  it  is  hoped  that 
the  work  fairly  represents  the  existing  condition  of  the  science, 
and  that  it  may  be  found  worthy  a  continuance  of  the  very 
remarkable  favor  which  it  has  so  long  enjoyed. 

Pbiladelpbia,  May,  1869. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 

TO 

THE   TENTH    EDITION. 


THE  rapid  progress  of  chemical  discovery  daring  the  last  few  years 
has  rendered  it  necessary  to  make  considerable  alterations  and 
additions  in  almost  every  part  of  the  present  Edition. 

The  chapter  on  the  General  Principles  of  Chemical  Philosophy  has 
been  re-written. 

Some  considerable  additions  have  been  made  to  the  descriptions  of 
the  metals,  especially  those  of  rarer  occurrence,  several  of  which  have 
acquired  greatly  increased  importance  by  the  more  exact  investigations 
of  late  years.  The  distinguishing  reactions  of  the  several  metals  are 
also  given  more  fully  than  in  former  editions. 

The  greater  part  of  the  Organic  Chemistry  has  been  re-written,  espe- 
cially the  sections  relating  to  the  Hydrocarbons,  Alcohols,  and  Acids, 
upon  which  great  light  has  been  thrown  by  recent  investigations. 

The  section  on  Animal  Chemistry  has  been  entirely  revised. 

The  Atomic  Weights  used  in  this  Edition  are  those  which  are  now 
almost  universally  received  among  Chemists,  and  the  Notation  has 
been  altered  in  accordance  with  them. 

The  Nomenclature  has  been  simplified  by  discarding  the  word  **  of  " 
in  the  names  of  salts,  &c,  using,  for  example,  the  term  ''silver  nitrate" 
instead  of  "  nitrate  of  silver." 

The  Weights  and  Measures  used  are  those  of  the  French  decimal 
system ;  and  Temperatures  are  expressed  on  the  Centigrade  scale,  ex- 
cepting where  the  contrary  is  expressly  stated.  A  comparative  Table 
of  the  two  scales  is  given  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 


LoiTDOV,  October,  1868. 


H.  Bence  Jones. 
Henry  Watts. 


ADVERTISEMENT 

TO 

THE    THIRD    EDITION. 


THE  correction  of  this  Edition  for  the  Press  was  the  daily 
occupation  of  Professor  Fownes,  until  a  few  hours  pre- 
vious to  his  death  in  January,  1849. 

His  wish  and  his  endeavor,  as  seen  in  his  manuscript,  were  to 
render  it  as  perfect  and  as  minutely  accurate  as  possible. 

When  he  had  finished  the  most  important  part  of  the  Organic 
Chemistry,  where  the  most  additions  were  required,  he  told  me 
he  should  "  do  no  more,"  —  he  had  "  finished  his  work." 

At  his  request  I  have  corrected  the  Press  throughout,  and  made 
a  few  alterations  that  appeared  desirable  in  the  only  part  which 
he  had  left  unaltered,  the  Animal  Chemistry. 

The  Index  and  the  Press  have  also  been  corrected  throughout 
by  his  friend  Mr.  Robert  Murray. 

H.  Bekce  Jokes,  M.  D. 

80  Gbosyenob  Strjbxt,  Jan,,  1850. 
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PREFACE 

TO 

THE    FIRST    EDITION. 


THE  design  of  the  present  volume  is  to  offer  to  the  student 
commencing  the  subject  of  Chemistry,  in  a  compact  and 
inexpensive  form,  an  outline  of  the  general  principles  of  that 
science,  and  a  history  of  the  more  important  among  the  very 
numerous  bodies  which  Chemical  Investigations  have  made  known 
to  us.  The  work  has  no  pretensions  to  be  considered  a  complete 
treatise  on  the  subject,  but  is  intended  to  serve  as  an  introduction 
to  the  larger  and  more  comprehensive  systematic  works  in  our 
own  language  and  in  those  of  the  Continent ;  and  especially  to 
prepare  the  student  for  the  perusal  of  original  memoirs,  which,  in 
conjunction  with  practical  instruction  in  the  laboratory,  can  alone 
afford  a  real  acquaintance  with  the  spirit  of  research  and  the 
resources  of  Chemical  Science. 

It  has  been  my  aim  throughout  to  render  the  book  as  practical 
as  possible,  by  detailing,  at  as  great  length  as  the  general  plan 
permitted,  many  of  the  working  processes  of  the  scientific  labora- 
tory, and  by  exhibiting,  by  the  aid  of  numerous  wood-engrav- 
ings, the  most  useful  forms  of  apparatus,  with  their  adjustments 
and  methods  of  use. 

As  one  principal  object  was  the  production  of  a  convenient  and 
useful  class-book  for  pupils  attending  my  own  lectures,  I  have 
been  induced  to  adopt  in  the  book  the  plan  of  arrangement  fol- 
lowed in  the  lectures  themselves,  and  to  describe  the  non-metallic 
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Vlll  PBEFACE. 

elements  and  some  of  their  most  important  compounds  before 
discussing  the  subject  of  the  general  philosophy  of  Chemical 
Science,  and  even  before  describing  the  principle  of  the  equiva- 
lent quantities,  or  explaining  the  use  of  the  written  symbolical 
language  now  universal  among  Chemists.  For  the  benefit  of 
those  to  whom  these  matters  are  already  &miliar,  and  to  render 
the  hbtory  of  the  compound  bodies  described  in  the  earlier  part 
of  the  work  more  complete,  I  have  added  in  foot-notes  the  view 
adopted  of  their  Chemical  Constitution,  expressed  in  symbols. 

I  have  devoted  as  much  space  as  could  be  afforded  to  the  very 
important  subject  of  Organic  Chemistry ;  and  it  will,  I  believe, 
be  found  that  there  are  but  few  substances  of  any  general  interest 
which  have  been  altogether  omitted,  although  the  very  great 
number  of  bodies  to  be  described  in  a  limited  number  of  pages 
rendered  it  necessary  to  use  as  much  brevity  as  possible. 

Geo.  Fowkes. 

UinyEiisiTT  College,  Loznx>v. 
October  6,  1847. 
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MANUAL  OF  CHEMISTRY. 


INTRODUCTION. 

THE  Science  of  Chemistry  has  for  its  object  the  stody  of  the  nature  and 
properties  of  all  the  materials  which  enter  into  the  composition  or  struc- 
ture of  the  earth,  the  sea,  and  the  air,  and  of  the  Tarious  organised  or  Ut- 
ing  beings  which  inhabit  these  latter.  Every  object  accessible  to  man,  or 
which  may  be  handled  and  examined,  is  thus  embraced  by  the  wide  circle 
of  Chemical  Science. 

The  highest  efforts  of  Chemistry  are  constantly  directed  to  the  disooTery 
of  the  general  laws  or  rules  which  regulate  the  formation  of  chemical  com- 
pounds, and  determine  the  action  of  one  substance  upon  another.  These 
laws  are  deduced  from  careful  obserration  and  comparison  of  the  proper- 
ties and  relations  of  vast  numbers  of  indiTidual  substances ;  —  and  by  this 
method  alone.  The  science  is  entirely  experimental,  and  all  its  conclusions 
the  results  of  skilful  and  systematic  experimental  investigation. 

The  applications  of  the  discoveries  of  Chemistry  to  the  arts  of  life,  and 
to  the  relief  of  human  suffering  in  disease,  are,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
science,  both  very  numerous  and  very  important,  and  encourage  the  hope 
of  still  greater  benefits  from  more  extended  knowledge  than  that  now 
enjoyed. 

In  ordinary  scientific  speech,  the  term  ehemietU  is  applied  to  changes 
which  permanently  affect  the  properties  or  characters  of  bodies,  in  oppo- 
sition to  effects  termed  phytical,  which  are  not  attended  by  such  conse- 
quences. Changes  of  decomposition  or  combination  are  thus  easily  distin- 
guished from  those  temporarily  brought  about  by  heat,  electricity,  mag- 
netism, and  the  attractive  forces,  whose  laws  and  effects  lie  within  the 
province  of  Physics  or  Natural  Philosophy. 

Nearly  all  the  objects  presented  by  the  visible  world  are  of  a  compound 
nature,  being  chemical  compounds,  or  variously  disposed  mixtures  of  chemi- 
cal compounds,  capable  of  being  resolved  into  simpler  forms  of  matter. 
Thus,  a  piece  of  limestone  or  marble,  by  the  application  of  a  red-heat,  is 
decomposed  into  quicklime  and  a  gaseous  body,  carbon  dioxide.  Both  lime 
3  26 
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and  carbon  dioxide  are  in  their  turn  susceptible  of  decomposition,  the  for- 
mer into  a  metal,  calcium,  and  oxygen,  and  the  latter  into  carbon  and 
oxygen.  For  this  purpose,  however,  simple  heat  does  not  suffice,  the  reso- 
lution of  these  substances  into  their  components  demanding  the  exertion 
of  a  high  degree  of  chemical  energy.  Beyond  this  second  step  of  decom- 
position the  efforts  of  Chemistry  have  hitherto  been  found  to  fail;  and  the 
three  bodies,  calcium,  carbon,  and  oxygen,  haying  resisted  all  attempts  to 
rcsoWe  them  into  simpler  forms  of  matter,  are  accordingly  admitted  into 
the  list  of  elements;  —  not  from  any  belief  in  their  real  oneness  of  nature, 
but  from  the  absence  of  any  cTidence  that  they  contain  more  than  one 
description  of  matter. 

The  partial  study  of  certain  branches  of  Physical  Science,  as  the  physi- 
cal constitution  of  gases,  the  chief  phenomena  of  heat  and  electricity,  and  a 
few  other  subjects,  forms  so  indispensable  an  introduction  to  Chemistry 
itself,  that  it  is  rarely  omitted  in  the  usual  courses  of  oral  instruction.  A 
sketch  of  these  subjects  is,  in  accordance  with  these  yiews,  placed  at  the 
commencement  of  the  present  yolume. 


PART  I. -PHYSICS. 


OP  DENSITY  AND  SPECTFIC  GRAVITY. 

IT  is  of  great  importance  at  the  outset  to  understand  clearly  what  is  meant 
bj  the  terms  denaity  and  specific  gravity.  By  the  density  of  a  body  is  meant 
its  mass,  or  quantity  of  matter,  compared  with  the  mass  or  quantity  of  matter 
of  an  equal  volume  of  some  standard  body  arbitrarily  chosen.  Specific  yrath- 
ity  denotes  the  weight  of  a  body,  as  compared  with  the  weight  of  an  equal 
balk,  or  Tolume,  of  the  standard  body,  which  is  reckoned  as  unity.*  In 
all  cases  of  solids  and  liquids,  the  standard  of  unity  adopted  in  this  country 
is  pure  water  at  the  temperature  of  16-5^  C.  (60°  Fahr.)  Anything  else 
might  have  been  chosen ;  there  is  nothing  in  water  to  render  its  adoption 
for  the  purpose  mentioned  indispensable :  it  is  simply  taken  for  the  sake  of 
eonyenience,  being  always  at  hand,  and  easily  obtained  in  a  state  of  perfect 
purity.  An  ordinary  expression  of  specific  weight,  therefore,  is  a  number 
explaining  how  many  times  the  weight  of  an  equal  bulk  of  water  is  con- 
tained in  the  weight  of  the  substance  spoken  of.  If,  for  example,  we  say, 
that  concentrated  oil  of  Titriol  has  a  specific  grayity  equal  to  1'85,  or  that 
perfectly  pure  alcohol  has  a  density  of  0*794  at  16'5''  C,  we  mean  that 
equal  bulks  of  these  two  liquids  and  of  distilled  water  possess  weights  in 
the  proportion  of  the  numbers  1*85,  0-794,  and  1;  or  1860,  794,  and  1000. 
It  is  necessary  to  be  particular  about  the  temperature,  for,  as  will  be  here- 
after shown,  liquids  are  extremely  expansible  by  heat ;  otherwise  a  constant 
bulk  of  the  same  liquid  will  not  retain  a  constant  weight.  It  will  be  pro- 
per to  begin  with  the  description  of  the  mode  in  which  the  specific  gravity 
of  liquids  is  determined :  this  is  the  simplest  case,  and  the  one  which  best 
illustrates  the  general  principle. 

In  order  to  obtain  at  pleasure  the  specific  gravity  of  any  particular  liquid 
compared  with  that  of  water,  it  is  only  requisite  to  weigh  equal  bulks  at 
the  standard  temperature,  and  then  divide  the  weight  of  the  liquid  by  the 
weight  of  the  water;  the  quotient  will  of  course  be  greater  or  less  than 
unity,  as  the  liquid  experimented  on  is  heavier  or  lighter  than  water.  Now, 
to  weigh  equal  bulks  of  two  fluids,  the  simplest  and  best  method  is  clearly 
to  weigh  them  in  succession  in  the  same  vessel,  taking  care  that  it  is  equally 
full  on  both  occasions,  a  condition  very  easy  of  fulfilment. 

A  thin  glass  bottle,  or  flask,  with  a  narrow  neck,  is  procured,  of  the 
form  represented  below  (fig.  1),  and  of  such  capacity  as  to  contain,  when 
filled  to  about  half-way  up  the  neck,  exactly  1000  grains  of  distilled  water 
at  16*6®  C.     Such  a  flask  is  readily  procured  from  any  one  of  the  Italian 

*  In  other  words,  deiurity  means  comparatlre  man,  and  specific  gravity  comparative  weight. 
Theee  ex preosloDs, although  really  relating  to  distinct  thlngn,  are  often  used  quite  indifferently 
In  chemical  writings,  and  without  practical  inconvenience,  since  nuuM  and  weight  are  directly 
proportkMMl  to  mtan  other,  ^. 
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Ki-tificerB,  to  be  round  in  ever;  Urge  town,  who  maDufaclure  cheap  (her- 
mometers  for  sale.  A  «ounterpoiafl  of  ihe  eiacl  weight  of  the  empi j  bottle 
is  made  from  a  bit  of  braee,  an  old  weight,  or  sometbing  of  the  kind,  and 
carefullr  Adjusted  by  filing.  The  bottle  is  then  gradnated,  by  inlroduciug 
water  at  16 '5°,  until  it  eiactt;  balances  the  lOOO-graln  weight  and  counUr- 
poiee  in  tbe  oppoBil«  scale ;  the  height  at  which  the  water  itands  in  the 
neck  is  marked  by  a  scmtch.  and  the  instrument  is  complete  for  uie.  The 
liquid  to  be  examined  is  brought  to  the  temperature  of  16'S°,  and  with  it 
the  bottle  is  filled  up  la  the  mark  before  mentioned;  it  is  then  weighed, 
the  oounterpoiee  being  used  ae  before,  and  the  fpecific  graTit^  dirBOtlj 
nBoertained. 

r^.  1.  Fig-  3- 


A  w»tery  liquid  in  a  narrow  glaM  tube  nlwajs  presents  a  curred  surfkee, 
from  the  molecular  action  of  the  gliina.  the  ooncaTilj  being  upwards.  It  is 
better,  on  this  account,  in  grsduatiug  tha  bottle,  to  make  two  scralcheB,  aa 
represented  in  the  figure,  one  at  the  top  and  the  other  at  the  bottom  of  Ihe 
curve:  this  prexents  any  future  mislake.  The  marke  are  eesily  made  by 
a  fine,  sharp  triangular  file,  the  hard  point  of  which,  also,  it  may  bo 
obserTed.  answers  perfectly  well  for  writing  upon  glass,  io  the  absence  of 
a  proper  diamond  pencil. 

It  will  be  quite  obvious  that  the  adoption  of  a  flask  holding  exactly  1000 
prains  of  water  has  no  other  object  than  to  save  the  trouble  of  a  Tory  tri- 
Hing  calculation;  any  other  quantity  would  answer  just  as  well,  and.  in 
fact,  the  experimental  chemist  is  often  compelled  to  nse  a  hollle  of  much 
amaller  dimensions,  from  scarcity  of  the  liquid  to  be  einmined. 

When  the  epecilio  gravity  of  a  liquid  is  to  be  determined  with  great  accu- 
racy, a  case  which  frequently  occurs  in  chemical  inquiries,  a  little  glnsa 
bottle  ie  used,  of  the  form  showed  in  fig.  2.  This  bottle  is  provided  with  a 
perforated  conical  glass  stopper,  most  accurately  fitted  by  grinding. 

mplelely  filling  the  little  bottle  with  liquid,  and  carefully  r.  '" 


y  removing  tbe 


portion  of  liquid  which  is  displaced  when  the  stepper  is  inserted,  an  unal- 
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Urable  measure  is  obtained.     The  least  possible  quantity  of  grease  applied 
CO  the  stopper  greatlj  promotes  the  exact  fitting. 

When  the  chemist  has  only  a  small  quantity  of  a  fluid  at  his  ^^9-  ^ 
disposal,  and  wishes  not  to  lose  it,  the  little  glass  Tessel  (fig.  3) 
is  particularly  useful.  It  is  formed  by  blowing  a  bubble  on  a 
glass  tube.  On  that  portion  of  the  tube  which  is  narrowed  by 
drawing  the  tube  out  over  a  lamp,  a  fine  scratch  is  made  with  a 
diamond.  The  bubble  is  filled  up  to  this  mark  with  a  liquid 
whilst  it  stands  in  water  the  temperature  of  which  is  exactly 
known.  A  Tery  fine  funnel  is  used  for  filling  the  bubble,  the 
stem  of  the  funnel  being  drawn  out  so  as  to  enter  the  tube,  and 
the  upper  opening  of  the  funnel  being  small  enough  to  be  closed 
by  the  finger.  The  glass  stopper  is  only  wanted  as  a  guard, 
and  does  not  require  to  fit  perfectly. 

The  determination  of  the  specific  gravity  of  a  solid  body  is 
made  according  to  the  same  principles,  and  may  be  performed 
with  the  specifio-grayity  bottle  (fig.  2).  The  bottle  is  first 
weighed  full  of  water ;  the  solid  is  then  placed  in  the  same  pan 
of  the  balance,  and  its  weight  determined;  finally,  the  solid 
is  put  into  the  bottle,  displacing  an  equal  bulk  of  water,  the 
weight  of  which  is  determined  by  the  loss  on  again  weighing.  Thus  the 
weights  of  the  solid  and  that  of  an  equal  bulk  of  wat«r  are  obtained.  The 
former  divided  by  the  latter  gives  the  specific  gravity. 

For  example,  the  weight  of  a  small  piece  of  silver  wire 

was  found  to  be 98*18  grains. 

Glass  bottle  filled  with  water 294*69 


892-87 
After  an  equal  volume  of  water  was  displaced  by  the  sil- 
ver, the  weight  was 888-64 


Hence  the  displaced  water  weighed         .... 

From   this,  the   specific   gravity  of  the   silver )  98*18 

wire J  "9:35  == 

Another  highly  ingenious,  but  less  exact  method  of 
determining  the  specific  gravity  of  solids,  is  based  on 
the  well-known  theorem  of  Archimedes. 

This  theorem  may  be  thus  expressed : 

When  a  solid  is  immersed  in  a  fluid,  it  loses  a  por- 
tion of  its  weight ;  and  this  portion  is  equal  to 
the  weight  of  the  fluid  which  it  displaces ;  that 
is,  to  the  weight  of  its  own  bulk  of  that  fluid. 

It  is  easy  to  give  experimental  proof  of  this  very  im- 
portant proposition,  as  well  as  to  establish  it  by  reason- 
ing. Figure  4  represents  a  little  apparatus  for  the 
former  purpose.  This  consists  of  a  thin  cylindrical 
vessel  of  brass,  into  the  interior  of  which  fits  very  accu- 
rately a  solid  cylinder  of  the  same  metal,  thus  exactly 
filling  it.  When  the  cylinder  is  suspended  beneath  the 
bucket,  as  seen  in  the  sketch,  the  whole  hung  from  the 
arm  of  a  balance  and  counterpoised,  and  then  the 
cylinder  itself  immersed  in  water,  it  will  be  found  to 
have  lost  a  certain  weight;  and  that  this  loss  is  pre- 
cisely equal  to  the  weight  of  an  equal  bulk  of  water, 
may  then  be  proved  by  filllbg  the  bucket  to  the  brim, 
whereupon  the  equilibrium  will  be  restored. 

8* 


9*33 
10  628 
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Fig.  5. 


The  consideration  of  the  great  hydrostatic  law  of  fluid  pressure  easily 
proYes  the  truth  of  the  principle  laid  down.  Let  the  reader  figure  to 
himself  a  Tessel  of  water,  having  immersed  in  it  a  solid  cylindrical  or  rec- 
tangular body,  and  so  adjusted  with  respect  to  density,  that  it  shall  float 
indifferently  in  any  part  beneath  the  surface  (fig  5.) 
Now  the  law  of  fluid  pressure  is  to  this  effect: 

The  pressure  exerted  by  a  fluid  on  any  point  of  the  containing  vessel,  or 
on  any  point  of  a  body  immersed  beneath  its  surface,  is  dependent,  firstly, 
upon  the  density  of  the  fluid,  and,  secondly,  upon  the  yertical  depth  of  the 

point  in  question  below  the  surface.  It  is  independent 
of  the  form  and  lateral  dimensions  of  the  vessel  or 
immersed  body.  Moreover,  owing  to  the  peculiar 
physical  constitution  of  fluids,  this  pressure  is  exerted 
in  every  direction,  upward,  downward,  and  laterally, 
'  with  equal  force. 

The  floating  body  is  in  a  state  of  equilibrium ;  there- 
fore the  pressure  downward  caused  by  its  gravitation 
must  be  exactly  compensated  by  the  upward  trans- 
mitted pressure  of  the  column  of  water  a,  b.  But  this 
pressure  downward  is  obviously  equal  to  the  weight 
of  an  equal  quantity  of  water,  since  the  body  of  neces- 
sity displaces  its  own  bulk.  Hence  the  weight  which 
a  body  loses  when  immersed  in,  or  floated  on  water,  is  equal  to  the  weight 
of  the  volume  of  water  displaced  by  that  body. 

Whatever  be  the  density  of  the  substance,  it  will  be  buoyed  up  to  this 
amount :  in  the  case  supposed,  the  buoyancy  is  equal  to  the  whole  weight 
of  the  body,  which  is  thus,  while  in  the  water,  reduced  to  nothing. 

A  little  reflection  will  show  that  the  same  reasoning 
may  be  applied  to  a  body  of  irregular  form ;  besides,  a 
solid  of  any  figure  may  be  divided  by  the  imagination 
into  a  multitude  of  little  perpendicular  prisms  or  cylin- 
ders, to  each  of  which  the  argument  may  be  applied. 
What  is  true  of  each  individually  must  necessarily  be  true 
of  the  whole  together. 

This  is  the  fundamental  principle;  its  application  is 
made  in  the  following  manner : — Let  it  be  required,  for 
example,  to  know  the  specific  gravity  of  a  body  of 
extremely  irregular  form,  as  a  small  group  of  rook  crys- 
tals :  the  first  part  of  the  operation  consists  in  determining 
its  absolute  weight,  or.  more  correctly  speaking,  its  weight 
in  air ;  it  is  next  suspended  from  the  balance-pnn  by  a 
fine  horsehair,  immersed  completely  in  pure  water  at 
15*5^,  and  again  weighed.  It  now  weighs  less,  the  dif- 
ference being  the  weight  of  the  water  it  displaces,  that 
is,  the  weight  of  an  equal  bulk.  This  being  known, 
nothing  more  is  required  than  to  find,  by  division,  how 
many  times  the  latter  number  is  contained  in  the  former; 
the  quotient  will  be  the  density,  water,  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  15-5°,  being  taken  =  1.     For  example : 


Fig.  6. 


The  quarti-crystals  weigh  in  air 
When  immersed  in  water,  they  weigh 


2937  grains. 
180-1 


«( 


Difference,  being  the  weight  of  an  equal  volume  of  water    118-6       ** 

293-7 

=  2-69,  the  specific  gravit|r  required. 

113-6 
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The  rale  U  generally  thus  written :  "  DiTide  the  weight  in  air  by  the 
loss  uf  weight  in  water,  and  the  quotient  will  be  the  specifio  j^  ^ 

<^i-aTity."     In  reality  it  is  not  the  weight  in  air  which  is  * 

required,  but  the  weight  the  body  would  have  in  empty 
space:  the  error  introduced,  namely,  the  weight  of  an 
equal  bulk  of  air  is  so  trifling,  that  it  is  usually  neglected. 

Sometimes  the  body  to  be  examined  is  lighter  than  water, 
and  floats.  In  this  case,  it  is  first  weighed,  and  afterwards 
attached  to  a  piece  of  metal  heavy  enough  to  sink  it,  and 
suspended  from  the  balance.  The  whole  is  then  exactly 
weighed,  immersed  in  water,  and  again  weighed.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  two  weighings  giyes  the  weight  of  a 
quantity  of  water  equal  in  bulk  to  both  together.  The 
light  substance  is  then  detached,  and  the  same  operation  of 
weighing  in  air,  and  again  in  water,  repeated  on  the  piece 
of  metaL  These  data  give  the  means  of  finding  the  specifio  grayity,  at 
will  be  at  once  seen  by  the  following  example : 

Light  substance  (a  piece  of  wax)  weighs  in  air         •        .    188-7  grains 

Attached  to  a  piece  of  brass,  the  whole  now  weighs         .     183-7       *' 
Immersed  in  water,  the  system  weighs     ....       88*8       '* 

Weight  of  water  equal  in  bulk  to  brass  and  wax       .        .     144*9      <* 

Weight  of  brass  in  air 600      « 

Weight  of  brass  in  water 44*4      " 


Weight  of  equal  bulk  of  water 6-6 


«< 


Bulk  of  water  equal  to  wax  and  brass      ....     144-9      '* 
Bulk  of  water  equal  to  brass  alone 6*6      *^ 

Bulk  of  water  equal  to  wax  alone     .        .        •        •        .     189*8      *' 

138*7 

=  0*9598 

1898 

In  all  such  experiments  it  is  necessary  to  pay  attention  to  the  tempera- 
ture and  purity  of  the  water,  and  to  remove  with  great  care  all  adhering 
air-bubbles,*  otherwise  a  false  result  will  be  obtained. 

Other  cases  require  mention  in  which  these  operations  must  be  modified 
to  meet  particular  difficulties.  One  of  these  happens  when  the  substance 
is  dissolved  or  acted  upon  by  water.  The  difficulty  is  easily  overcome  by 
substituting  some  other  liquid  of  known  density  which  experience  shows  is 
without  action.  Alcohol  or  oil  of  turpentine  may  generally  be  used  when 
water  is  inadmissible.  Suppose,  for  instance,  the  specific  gravity  of  crvs- 
talltsed  sugar  is  required,  we  proceed  in  the  following  way :  The  specific 
gravity  of  the  oil  of  turpentine  is  first  carefully  determined ;  let  it  be  0*87 ; 
the  sugar  is  next  weighed  in  the  air,  then  suspended  by  a  horsehair,  and 
weighed  in  the  oil ;  the  difference  is  the  weight  of  an  equal  bulk  of  the  lat- 
ter ;  a  simple  calculation  gives  the  weight  of  a  corresponding  volume  of 
water :  -^ 

•  A  simple  plan  of  nTolding  altogether  the  adhesion  of  air-bnbblee,  which  often  are  not  easily 
perceived,  comrfstn  in  hPHtlng:  the  water  to  ebullition,  introducing  the  body  which  has  been 
weighed  in  the  air  iiiio  the  8till  boiiing  water,  which  is  then  allowed  to  cool  to  15*5^,  when  the 
ssoond  weif^iing  is  perlurmed. 
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Weight  of  sugar  in  air 400     grains. 

Weight  of  sugar  in  oil  of  turpentine  .        .        .     182'5       '< 


217-6 


«4 


Weight  of  equal  bulk  of  oil  of  turpentine    . 

87  :  100=217-6  :  260, 
the  weight  of  an  equal  bulk  of  water ;  henoe  the  specifio  grayitj  of  the 
sugar,— 

400 

=  1-6. 

260 

If  the  substance  to  be  examined  consists  of  small  pieces,  or  of  powder, 
then  the  method  first  described,  namely,  that  of  the  specific-gravity  bottle, 
can  alone  be  used. 

By  this  method  the  specific  graTities  of  metals  in  powder,  metallic  oxides, 
and  other  compounds,  and  salts  of  all  descriptions,  may  be  determined  with 
great  ease.  Oil  of  turpentine  may  be  used  with  most  soluble  salts.  The 
crystals  should  be  crushed  or  roughly  powdered  to  avoid  errors  arising 
from  cavities  in  their  substance. 

The  specific  gravity  of  a  solid  can  also  be  readily  found  by  immersing 
it  in  a  transparent  liquid,  the  density  of  which  has  been  so  adjusted  that 
the  solid  body  remains  indifferently  at  whatever  depth  it  may  be  placed. 
The  specific  gravity  of  the  liquid  must  now  be  determined,  and  it  will,  of 
course,  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  solid.  It  is  necessary  that  the  liquid 
chosen  for  this  experiment  do  not  dissolve  or  in  any  way  act  upon  the  solid. 
Solutions  of  mercuric  nitrate,  or  corrosive  sublimate,  can  be  used  for 
bodies  heavier  than  water,  while  certain  oils,  and  essences,  and  mixtures 
of  alcohol  and  water,  can  be  conveniently  employed  for  such  substances  as 
have  a  lower  specific  gravity  than  water.  This  method  is  not  only  adapted 
to  the  exact  determination  of  specific  gravities,  but  alpo  serves  in  many 
cases  as  a  means  of  readily  distinguishing  substances  much  resembling  one 
another.  Suppose,  for  instance,  a  solution  of  mercuric  nitrate  to  have  a 
specific  gravity  8 ;  a  red  amethyst  (2*67)  will  then  float  upon,  and  a  topas 
of  the  same  color  (8-66)  will  sink  in  this  liquid. 

The  theorem  of  Archimedes  affords  the 
key  to  the  general  doctrine  of  the  equili- 
brium of  floating  bodies,  of  which  an 
application  is  made  in  the  common  hydro- 
meter,—  an  instrument  for  finding  the 
specific  gravities  of  liquids  in  a  very  easy 
and  expeditious  manner. 

When  a  solid  body  is  placed  upon  the 
surface  of  a  liquid  specifically  heavier 
than  itself,  it  sinks  down  until  it  displaces  a  quan- 
tity of  liquid  equal  to  its  own  weight,  at  which  point 
it  floats.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  a  substance  floating 
in  water,  whose  specific  weight  is  one  half  that  of 
the  liquid,  the  position  of  equilibrium  will  involve 
M*\  11        the  immersion  of  one  half  of  the  body,  inasmuch  as 

m(,\  I         its  whole  weight  is  counterpoised  by  a  quantity  of 

V^  I        water  equal  to  half  its  volume.     If  the  same  body 

(K  1        were  put  into  a  liquid  of  one  half  the  specific  gravity 

of  water,  if  such  could  be  found,  it  would  then  sink 
beneath  the  surface,  and  remain  indifferently  in  any 
part.     A  floating  body  of  Icnown  specific  gravity  may 
thus  be  used  as  an  indicator  of  the  specifio  gravity  of  a  liquid.     In  this 
manner  little  glass  beads  (fig.  8)  of  known   specific  gravities  are  some- 
times employed  in  the  arts  to  ascertain  in  a  rude  manner  the  specifio 
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fTkiilj  of  liquids; 


e  Ihftt  floatB  iDdifferently  bencalh  the  Burfocs, 
ioking  or  rising,  bas  of  courae  tbe  BKine  specific  grBTity  M 
Uie  liquid  iiself;   this  ii  poioled  ou(  by  Ibe  number  mtrked  upon  the  bead. 

The  bjdroDieter  (Sg.  9|  in  general  dm  cddhIsIs  of  >  floaiing  TesBCl  of 
Ihin  metal  or  gtaas,  having  a  weight  beneath  to  maintain  it  in  an  upright 
ponliOD,  and  a  Btcm  ihoTe  b«ariDg  a  divided  scale.  The  use  of  the  ioslru- 
ment  is  itrj  simple.  The  liquid  to  be  tried  is  pat  into  a  small  uarroir 
Jar,  and  the  insirumenl  fioaied  in  it.  It  is  obTiouB  Ibat  tbe  Ueoiier  the 
liquid,  the  higher  will  the  hydromeler  float,  because  a  smaller  diBplaeemeat 
of  liquid  will  couuterbalance  its  weight.  Far  the  saoie  reason,  io  a  liquid 
of  less  density,  it  sinks  deeper.  The  hydrometer  cornea  to  rest  almort  im- 
■nediately.  and  then  the  mark  on  the  atem  at  the  fluid-lcTel  may  be  read  off. 

Very  eitensifc  use  is  made  of  instrumenli  of  this  kind  in  the  arts;  they 
SOmeliBies  bear  different  names,  according  to  the  kind  of  liquid  for  which 
Ihey  are  intended ;  but  tbe  principle  is  the  same  in  all.  Tbe  graduation 
is  Terj  commonly  arbitrary,  two  or  three  different  ecales  being  unfortu- 
nately used.  These  may  be  gomelimea  reduced,  however,  to  the  true  num- 
bers cipreasiDg  the  specific  gravity  by  tbe  aid  of  tables  of  oomparison 
drawn  Dp  for  the  purpose.     {Sa  Appindix.) 

Tables  are  likewise  used  to  reduce  the  readings  of  tha  hydrometer  at 
any  temperature  to  those  of  tbe  normal  temperature. 

Tbe  division  of  the  inHlJ^ment  from  below,  upward,  into  100  parts,  is 
much  to  be  preferred  to  these  arbitrary  scales.  Half  of  theae  diviBious  must 
be  made  upoii  tbe  stem.  The  100th  division  indicates  tbe  point  of  immer- 
aiou  in  diMilled  water  at  15-6°  C.  (60°  Fahr.)  If  in  another  liquid  the 
iastrument  sinks  less  deeply,  for  example  to  60,  then  60  volumsB  of  this 
liquid  weigh  as  much  ae  100  volumes  of  water.  Hence  the  weight  of  100 
lolomes,  tbKt  is,  the  specific  gravity,  ia  y^  =^  1  '67,  By  this  arrangement 
of  Ibe  scale,  it  is  evident  that  the  reduction  of  the  ipcciGc  gravity  is  so 
limple  that  no  tables  are  required. 

A  very  convenient  and  useful  instrument  in  the  shape  of  a  small  hydro- 
meter, for  taking  tbe  specific  gravity  of  urine,  has  been  put  into  the  hands 
of  tbe  physician;*  It  ma;  be  packed  into  a  poebet-oase,  with  a  little  Jar 
tad  k  Utermometer,  and  is  always  readj  for  use.f 


Uu  iictiul  piMclllf  KnvllT  wllhont  ulcolii 

Uie  Hirbn  at  Ih*  ItquM  nbsD  thil  l»lr>iII»i.L  m  .>  .— ^  ..«- 

'irar  ibtiiqald.    It;  nr  ciimpli.  tbe  nrtUanf  ilii  Uauld  c 

(t  T>w  Bwdt  of  dMtnnlnliiK  tbi  •pMillc  fo^Titjr  of  ■  llqntd  by 


;h  d«aree  rqn^Knti  1-1000,  tbiu  giving 
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The  determination  of  the  specific  gravity  of  gases  and  rapors  of  Yolatile 
liquids  is  a  problem  of  very  great  practical  importance  to  the  chemist:  the 
theory  of  the  operation  is  as  simple  as  when  liquids  themseWes  are  con- 
cerned, but  the  processes  are  much  more  delicate,  and  iuToWe  besides  cer- 
tain corrections  for  differences  of  temperature  and  pressure,  founded  on 
principles  yet  to  be  discussed.  It  will  be  proper  to  defer  the  considerations 
of  these  matters  for  the  present.  The  method  of  determining  the  specific 
gravity  of  a  gas  will  be  found  described  under  the  head  of  Oxygen,  and 
that  of  the  Tapor  of  a  Tolatile  liquid  in  the  Introduction  to  Organic 
Chemistry. 

in  the  tact.  It  raralti  finom  the  theorem  of  Archimedes,  that  if  any  mlid  be  immened  In  water 
and  then  in  any  other  liquid,  the  Iom  of  weight  auatained  in  eRch  chm  will  give  the  relatire 
weights  of  equal  bnllu  of  the  liqnids,  and  on  dividing  ttit*  woight  of  the  liquid  by  the  weight 
of  the  water,  the  quotient  will  be  the  epecillc  gravity  of  the  liquid  experimented  on.  For  in- 
■tance,  let  a  piece  of  glau  rod  (fig.  10)  l)e  snapended  from  the  balance  pan  and  exactly  oonnter- 
poiaed,  then  iromeme  it  in  water  and  restore  the  equipoise  by  weights  added  to  the  pan  to  which 
the  giMSM  is  suspended,  the  amount  will  give  the  loss  of  weight  by  immersion  or  the  weight  of  a 
bulk  of  water  equal  to  that  of  the  stopper.  Now  wipe  the  glass  dry,  and  having  removed 
the  additional  weights,  immerse  it  in  the  other  liquid,  and  restore  the  eqnipoise  as  before;  this 
latter  wnight  is  the  weight  of  a  bulk  of  the  liquid  equnl  to  that  of  the  water.  The  latter  divided 
by  the  former  gives  the  specific  gravity.    For  example : — 

The  glass  stopptf  loses  by  immersion  in  water 171  gralaa. 

The  glass  stopper  loses  by  immersion  in  alcohol        ..••••       148      ** 

^^  =  J8«^  the  QMdfic  grmfity  required.— B.  B.] 


OF  THE  PHYSICAL  CONSTITnTIOIl  OP  THE  ATMOS- 
PHEBE  AND  OF  GASES  IN  GENERAL. 

IT  requires  some  little  iibilTaclioD  of  mind  to  resliie  eomptetel;  the  oon- 
dilion  in  which  all  thiagsiit  the  lurfoce  of  the  earth  exieL  We  lire  at 
the  bottom  of  sn  immenBt  ooean  of  gaaeou*  matter,  which  eoTclopa  erery- 
thing,  aad  preases  upon  ererything  with  a  force  which  appears,  at  first 
light,  perfeetlj  incredible,  bat  wboec  actual  amount  admits  of  easf  proof, 

Qrarit;  being,  so  far  as  is. known,  common  to  all  matter,  it  is  natural  to 
tipeet  that  gases,  being  material  iubstances,  should  be  acted  upon  hj  tha 
earth's  aUraotion,  as  well  as  solids  and  liquids.  This  is  really  the  caes, 
■nd  the  resalt  is  the  weight  or  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  which  is  noth' 
ing  more  than  the  effect  of  the  attraction  of  the  earth  on  the  particles  of  air. 

Before  describing  the  leading  pbenomeDa  of  the  atmospheric  preesure,  it 
is  necessary  to  notice  one  Ter;  remarkable  feature  in  the  physical  oonsti- 
Inlion  of  gaaes,  upon  which  depends  the  principle  of  an  extremely  valuable 
iiistrDmeat,  the  air-pump. 

Oases  are  in  the  highest  degree  elastioj  the  Toli 
occupies  depends  upon  the  pressure  exerted  upon  it 
a  cylinder,  a,  closed  at  the   bottom,  in  which 
marts  a  piston,  air-tight,  so  that  no  air  oi 
cape  between  the  piston  and  the  cylinder, 
pose  DOW  the  piston  be  pressed  downward  with 
■  certain  force ;  the  air  beneath  it  will  be  com- 
pressed into  a  smaller  bulk,  the  amount  of  this 
compression  depending  on  the  force  applied  j  i 
the  power  be  aaffioient,  the  bulk  of  the  gas  may  h 
be  thus  diminished  to  one  hundredth  part  or  less 
Vhen  the  preaaare  is  removed,  the  elasticity  o 
Itniien,  as  it  is  called,  of  the  included  air  or  gss, 
will  immediately  force  up  the  piston  until  it  ar-| 
rires  at  its  first  position. 

Again,  take  Sg.  12.  b,  and  suppose  the  piston 
to  stand  aboat  the  middle  of  the  cylinder.haiing 
lir  beneath  in  its  usual  state.  If  the  piston  be 
now  drawn  upward,  the  air  below  will  expand, ' 
!0  ai  to  GU  completely  the  increased  space,  and  ~ 
this  to  an  apparently  unlimited  extent.  A  rolume  of  wr,  which,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  occupies  the  bulk  of  a  cubio  inch,  might,  by  the 
remoTal  of  the  pressure  upon  it,  be  made  to  expand  to  the  capacity  of  a 
whole  room,  while  a  renewal  of  the  former  pressure  would  be  attended  by 
a  shrinking  down  of  the  air  to  its  former  bulk.  The  smallest  portion  of 
gts  introdnoed  into  a  Urge  exhausted  vessel  becomes  at  once  diffused 
through  the  whole  space,  an  equal  quantity  being  present  in  every  part; 
ibe  vessel  itfiiU,  althougb  the  gas  is  in  a  stale  of  extreme  tenuity.  This 
power  of  expansion  which  air  possesses  may  have,  and  probably  baa,  in 
reality,  a  limit;  but  the  limit  is  never  reached  in  practice.  We  are  quite 
ufe  in  the  assumption  that  for  all  purposes  of  experiment,  however  refined, 
air  is  perfectly  elastic. 

It  is  Dsual  to  assign  a  reason  for  thla  indefinite  expansibility  by  ascribing 
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U  the  pftrUoles  of  material  bodiei.  when  >  in  gaBMus  staM, 
agencj.     This  etatement  Is  commonly  made  aomewhat  i 


nalter  ia  under  th«  influence  of  two  opposite  forces,  one  of  whioh  tends  to 
draw  the  parlioles  together,  the  other  to  separate  them.  Bj  the  prepon- 
derance of  one  or  other  of  these  forces,  we  have  the  three  states  called 
solid,  liquid,  and  gaseouH.  When  the  particles  of  matter,  in  eoDBeqnence 
of  the  direction  and  strenjtlh  of  their  mutual  attractions,  possess  onlj  a 
Ter;  slight  power  of  motion,  b  solid  sabelance  results;  when  the  forces 
are  nearly  balanced,  we  hsTe  a  liquid,  the  pnrlicles  of  which  in  tbe  interior 
of  the  mass  are  free  to  move,  but  jet  to  a  certain  extent  are  held  together; 
and  lastly,  when  the  attraalive  power  seems  to  be  completely  OTeroome  by 
its  antagonist,  we  have  a  gas  or  vapor. 

Vaiioue  namea  are  appUed  to  these  foroes,  and  Tariona  ideaa  uit«rtaiii»d 
rtg-U. 
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coaceming  Ihem :  the  attraetiTe  forces  bear  the  asme  of  coheBioo  wben  the; 
■re  exerted  between  particles  of  matter  separated  b;  an  immeasurably 
■mall  iatenal,  aod  graiilfttion  vhen  the  distance  is  great.  Tbe  repuUive 
priaeiple  is  often  thought  to  be  identical  with  the  principle  of  heat.  We 
■hall  return  to  this  subject  in  discuaaiDf;  the  nature  of  heat,  {Su  page  T7.) 
The  onlinsiry  air-pump,  shcvn  in  nection  in  fig.  13.  ccnsislB  esBenliall; 
of  a  metallic  cjrlinder,  in  which  mores  a  tightly  Gtliag  pialon.  by  the  ai'l 
of  its  rod.  Tbe  bottom  of  the  cylinder  communicates  with  the  Teasel  lo  be 
tihausled,  and  is  furnished  with  a  valve  opening  upward.  A  similar 
TaWe.  also  opening  upward,  ia  fitted  lo  the  piston  :  these  valves  are  made 
with  slips  of  oiled  silk.  When  tbe  piston  is  raised  from  tbe  bottom  of  the 
cylinder,  tbe  space  left  beneath  it  must  be  void  of  air,  since  the  piston- 
valve  opens  only  in  one  direction;  the  air  within  (he  receiver  having  on 
that  side  nothing  to  oppose  its  elastic  power  but  the  weight  of  Ihe  Utile 
valve,  lifts  the  latter,  and  escapea  into  the  cylinder.  80  soon  as  the  piston 
begias  10   descend,   the  lower  valve    closes,  by  its  own  weight,  or  by  tbe 

cat  off.  As  the  descent  of  the  piston  conlmuea,  ihe  air  inclosed  in  the 
cylinder  becomes  compresJied,  Ha  elasticity  ia  increased,  and  at  length  it 
forces  open  the  upper  valve,  and  escapes  into  tbe  atmocphere.  In  this 
manner,  a  cylinder  f\ill  of  air  is  at  every  stroke  of  the  pump  removed  from 
(he  receiver.  During  the  descent  of  the  piston,  the  upper  valve  remain* 
open,  and  the  loner  closed,  and  tbe  reverse  during  tbe  opposite  movement. 

In  praciice,  it  \a  very  convenient  to  have  two  such  barrels  or  cylinders, 
arranged  side  b;  side,  (he  piston-rods  of  which  are  farmed  into  racks, 
having  a  pinion,  or  small-toothed  wheel,  between  tbem,  moved  by  a  winch- 
By  (his  contrivance  the  operation  of  eibaua(ion  is  mnch  facilitated  and 
the  labor  lessened.  The  arrangement  is  shown  in  hg,  14,  on  the  preceding 
page. 

A  simpler  form  of  air-pump  is  (bus  coiiB(rueted ;  the  cylinder,  which 
nay  be  of  large  dimensions,  is  furniahed  with  an  accurately  fitted  solid 
pi«(OD.  the  rod  of  which  moves,  air-tight,  through  a  contrivance  called  a 
slnffing-boi.  at  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  where  also  (he  only  valve  enenlial 
to  the  apparatus  is  to  be  found  ;  (he  latter  is  a  solid  conical  plug  of  metal, 
ahown  at  a  in  the  figure,  kept  tight  by  (he  oil  contained  in 
the  chamber  into  whicb  it  opene.      The  communication  with        Kg.lt. 

the  cylinder  a  little  above  the  bottom.  The  action  is  the 
following;  lei  the  piston  be  supposed  in  the  act  of  rising 
from  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder :  as  soon  aa  it  passes  (he 
moDtb  of  the  tube  I,  all  communication  is  stopped  between 
tbe  air  above  the  piston  and  the  vessel  to  he  exhausted;  tbe 
inclosed  air  suffers  compression  until  it  acquires  sufficient  I 
elaslicity  to  lift  the  metal  valve  and  escape  by  bubbling  I 
(brongh  the  oil.  When  the  piston  makes  its  descent,  andc 
(his  valve  closes,  a  vacuum  is  left  in  the  upper  pari  of  the 
cylinder,  into  which  tbe  nir  in  the  receiver  rushes  so  soon 
aa  the  piston  has  passed  lielow  the  orifice  of  Ihe  connecting 
tube. 

In  the  silk-vatved  air-pump,  exhaustion  ceases  when  the 
elasticity  of  the  air  in  the  receiver  becomes  too  feeble  to 
raise  the  valve;  in  that  last  described  the  eihau"lion  may. 
on  the  eontrnry,  be  carried  to  an  indefinite  extent,  without, 
however,  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  be- 
coming complete.  The  conical  valve  is  made  (0  project 
a  liide  below  the  cover  of  tbe  cylinder,  so  as  to  be  forced 
up  by  tbe  piston  wben  the  latter  reaches  the  top  of  th* 
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cjUader;  Ihe  oil  theo  enters  >nd  displsceB  an;  kir  Ihkt  ma;  be  lurkiog  in 

U  Is  ft  great  improTement  to  the  niacbin«  to  suppl;  the  pielon  with  % 
Ttlitf-tatoe  opening  upward;  thii  ma;  aUo  be  of  metal,  and  conlained 
vithio  the  bod;  of  the  piaton.  Ila  use  ii 
f^B-'iA.  to  aioid  the  momentar;  eODdensslion   of 

the  air  in  the  receiver  when  the  pielon  d«- 
acenda.  The  pump  ia  worked  b;  a  lever  in 
the  mnnner  represented  in  figure  16. 

The  air-pump  nuL;  be  used  for  condens- 
ing insteiid  of  for  raref;ing  Ihe  air.  If  the 
cjlinder  (fig.  16)  Is  filled  with  air  from  the 
opening  (l),  it  ma;  be  forced  bj  the  rise  of 
the  pi»>toD  through  Ihe  Tal*e  (a)  into  » 
aommunicating  chamber,  and  this  operation 
ma;  be  frequentl;  repealed. 

To  return  to  the  atmospbere.  Air  poa- 
aessea  weight;   a  light  flask  or  globe  of 

SlasB,  furnished  with  a  stopcock  and  ez- 
■usted  b;  the  air-pump,  neighs  consider- 
abl;  less  than  when  full  of  air.  If  tha 
Cikpacit;  of  the  veaael  be  equal  to  100 
cubic  iuches,  this  difference  ma;  amount 
to  nearl;  80  grains. 

The  mere  fact  of  the  pressnre  of  the  at- 
'  Fiosphere  ma;  be  demonstrated  b;  securely 
t;ing  a  piece  of  bladder  over  Ihe  mouth  of 
an  open  glass  receiTer,  and  then  cibausting 
the  air  from  beneath  il;  Ihe  bladder  will 
becoma  more  and  more  concaTe.  until  it 
Buddenlj  breaks.  A  thin  square  glass  bot- 
tle, or  a  large  air-tight  tin  boi,  may  be 
crushed  b;  wilhdr wring  the  support  of  the 
air  in  the  ineide.  Steam-boilers  have  been 
often  destroyed  !□  this  manner  by  collapse, 
in  consequence  of  the  accidental  formation 
of  a  partial  Tacuum  within. 

After  what  haa  been  said  on  Ihe  subject  of 
fluid  pressure,  il  will  scarcely  be  necessarj 
to  obserre  that  the  law  of  equality  of  pres- 
.   sure  in  all  directions  also  holds  good  in  th« 
r  case  of  the  atmosphere.     Tbe  perfect  mo- 
bility of  the   particles  of   air   permits  tbe 
transmission   of    the   force    generated   b; 
their   grarit;.     The  sides   and  bottom  of 
an  exhausted  yessel  are  pressed  upon  wiiU 
aa  much  force  as  the  top. 
If  a  glass  tube  of  considerable  lengUt 
could  be  perfectly  ezhauHted  of  air,  and  then  held  in  an  upright  position, 
with  one  of  its  euda  dipping  into  a  Teasel  of  liquid,  tbe  latter,  on  being 
allowed  access  to  tbe  tube,  would  rise  in  its  interior  until  the  weight  of 
the  column  balanced  the  pressure  of  the  air  upon  the  surface  of  tbe  liquid. 
Now,  if  Ihe  density  of  this  liquid  were  known,  and  tbe  height  and  area  of 
the  column  measured,  means  would  be  furnished  tor  exactly  estimating  tbe 
amount  of  pressure  exerted  by  the  atmosphere.    Such  an  instrument  ia  the 
barometer:  a  straight  glass  tube  ia  taken,  about  36  inches  in  length,  anil 
seated  by  the  blowpipe  Same  at  one  extremity ;  U  ia  then  filled  with  clean. 
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drj  merourj,  CAre  being  taken  to  displace  all  air-bubbles,  the  open  end 
stopped  with  a  finger,  and  the  tube  inverted  in  the  basin  of  mercury.  On 
remoring  the  finger,  the  fluid  sinks  away  from  the  top  of  the  tube,  until  it 
stands  at  the  height  of  about  30  inches  above  the  level  of  that  in  the  basin. 
Here  it  remains  supported  by,  and  balancing  the  atmosplieric  pressure, 
the  space  above  the  mercury  in  the  tube  being  of  necessity  empty. 

The  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  is  thus  seen  to  be  capable 
of  sustaining  a  column  of  mercury  80  inches  in  height,  or  1^.17. 
thereabouts :  now  such  a  column,  having  an  area  of  one  inch, 
weighs  between  14  and  15  pounds:  consequently  such  must 
be  the  amount  of  the  pressure  exerted  upon  evq;*y  square  inch 
of  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  of  the  objects  situated  thereon, 
at  least  near  the  level  of  the  sea.  This  enormous  force  is 
borne  without  inconvenience  by  the  animal  frame,  by  reason 
of  its  perfect  uniformity  in  every  direction;  and  it  maybe 
doubled,  or  even  tripled,  without  injury. 

A  barometer  may  be  constructed  with  other  liquids  besides 
mercury;  but  as  the  height  of  the  column  must  always  bear 
an  inverse  proportion  to  the  density  of  the  liquid,  the  length 
of  tube  required  will  be  often  considerable ;  in  the  case  of 
water  it  will  exceed  33  feet.  It  is  seldom  that  any  other  liquid 
than  mercury  is  employed  in  the  construction  of  this  instru- 
ment. The  Royal  Society  of  London  possessed  a  water  barom- 
eter at  their  apartments  at  Somerset  House.  Its  construction 
WAS  attended  with  great  difficulties,  and  it  was  found  impos- 
sible to  keep  it  in  repair. 

It  will  now  be  necessary  to  consider  a  most  important  law 
which  connects  the  volume  occupied  by  a  gas  with  the  pressure 
made  upon  it,  and  is  thus  expressed: 

The  volume  of  gas  is  inversely  as  the  pressure ;  the  density 
and  elastic  force  are  directly  as  the  pressure,  and  inversely 
as  the  volume. 

For  instance,  100  cubic  inches  of  gas  under  a  pressure  of 
80  inches  of  mercury  would  expand  to  200  cubic  inches  were 
the  pressure  reduced  to  one  half,  and  shrink,  on  the  contrary, 
to  50  cubic  inches  if  the  original  pressure  were  doubled.  The 
change  of  density  must  necessarily  be  in  the  inverse  proportion 
to  that  of  the  volume,  and  the  elastic  force  follows  the  same 
rale. 

This,  which  is  usually  called  the  law  of  Mariotte,  though 
really  discovered  by  Boyle  (1661),  is  easily  demonstrable  by 
direct  experiment.  A  glass  tube,  about  7  feet  in  length,  is 
closed  at  one  end,  and  bent  into  the  form  represented  in  fig.  18,  the  open 
limb  of  the  syphon  being  the  longer.  It  is  next  attached  to  a  board  fur- 
nished with  a  movable  scale  of  inches,  and  enough  mercury  is  introduced 
to  fill  the  bend,  the  level  being  evenly  adjusted,  and  marked  upon  the 
board.  Mercury  is  now  poured  into  the  tube  until  it  is  found  that  the 
inclosed  air  has  been  reduced  to  one  half  of  its  former  volume ;  and  on 
Applying  the  scale,  it  will  be  found  that  the  level  of  the  mercury  in  the 
open  part  of  the  tube  stands  very  nearly  30  inches  above  that  in  the  closed 
portion.  The  pressure  of  an  additional  ** atmosphere"  has  consequently 
reduced  the  bulk  of  the  contained  air  to  one  half.  If  the  experiment  be 
still  continued  until  the  volume  of  air  is  reduced  to  a  third,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  column  measures  60  inches,  and  so  in  like  proportion  as 
f&r  as  the  experiment  is  carried. 

The  above  instrument  is  better  adapted  for  illustration  of  the  principle 
^n  for  furnishing  rigorous  proof  of  the  law;  this  has,  however,  been 
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done.  MM.  Arngo  and  DulODg  publislied,  in  Ihc  jear  1830.  an  accoaat  of 
ccrtaiD  eiperimenU  made  bj  Ibem  in  Paris,  in  which  the  law  in  question 
hud  been  yerificd  lo  the  ezlent  of  27  atmospheres.  And  with  rarefied  air, 
or  whaterer  degroe  of  rnrefnalion.  the  law  ban  been  found  true. 

All   gasee   are   alike   subject   to   this  law,  and   all 
JV- 18.  Tipors   of    Tolatile   liquids,   when  remote  from  their 

"  points  of  liquefaciioD.*     It  in  a  matter  of  the  grearest 

importance  in  practical  chemiBtry,  since  it  gives  the 
means  of  making  corrections  for  pressure,  or  deter- 
mining bj  calculation  the  change  of  volume  which  a 
gas  would  suffer  bj  any  given  change  of  external 
pressure. 

Let  il  be  required,  for  example,  to  solve  the  follow* 
ing  problem;  We  have  100  cubic  inches  of  gas  in  a 
grniiuated  jar,  the  barometer  standing  at  'JQ  inches; 
bow  man;  cubic  inches  will  il  occupj  when  the  cnhinio 
rises  lo  iiO  inches! — Now  the  volume  must  be  inverselj 
as  the  pressure:  consequently  a  change  of  pressure 
in  Ibe  proportioQ  of  29  to  30  must  be  accompsnied  by 
a  change  of  volume  in  the  proportion  of  30  lo  '19.  tbe 
SO  cubic  inches  of  gas  contrnciing  lo  29  cubic  iaches 
under  the  conditions  imagined.    Hence  the  answer: 

80  :  29  =  100  ;  96  67  cubic  inchea. 
The  reverse  of  the   operation  will  be  obvious.     Th« 
pupil  wilt  do  well  to  familiariie  himself  wiih  tbe  sim- 
ple calculations  of  correction  for  pressure. 

From  what  has  been  said  respecting  the  eai>y  eom- 
presaibility  of  gases,  it  will  be  at  once  seen  that  the 
atmosphere  cannot  have  the  same  density,  and  cannot 
exert  equal  pressures  at  different  elevalions  shove  tbe 
sea-level,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  these  must  dimin- 
ish with  the  altitude,  and  very  rapidly.  Tbe  lower 
straU  of  air  have  lo  bear  the  weight  of  those  above 
them;  they  become,  in  canneqiience,  denser  and  more 
compressed  than  the  upper  portions,  Tbe  following 
table,  which  is  taken  from  Prof.  Graham's  work, 
shows  in  a  very  simple  manner  the  rule  followed  in 
this  respect: 

ndclit  Above  the  Belgfal  of  Urrimeur, 


i 


8-41  .         .        .       4  .         ,         .7-5 
8-115         .         .          8  .         .  375 

10-82  .         .         .     16  .         .         .       1-B75 
13-625         .         .         3a         .        .  0-9375 


The  numbers  in  the  first  column  form  an  ariihmeiical  series,  by  tbe  ci>n- 
slant  addition  of  2  705;  (hose  in  the  second  column  an  increasing  gromrt- 
rieal  series,  each  being  double  its  predecessor;  and  those  in  the  third,  a 
decreasing  geometrical  series,  in  which  each  number  is  the  half  of  that 
Blanding  above  it. 
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[n  uceniliDg  into  Ihe  ftir  in  a  balloon,  these  effects  krewell  obBerreil; 

Ibe  eipariaian  of  the  gaa  within  the  machioe,  and  the  TbII  of  the  mercur; 
in  ihe  barometer,  aoan  indicate  lo  the  TojageT  the  fact  of  his  haTJng  left 
brio*  bin  a  cuosiderable  part  of  tbe  whole  atmosphere. 

The  iDTeDtion  of  the  baroiaeler,  which  took  place  in  the 
jwr  16t3,  by  Torrieelli,  ■  pupil  of  the  celebrated  Galileo,  Plfi*- 
tpeedil;  led  to  the  obserTation  ibat  the  atmospheric  preseure 
at  the  same  level  is  not  eonalant,  but  ponsesses,  on  the  con- 
Irar/,  a  small  range  of  Tariatioa.  xulJom  exceeding  in  Europe 
2  »r  2-5  inches,  and  within  tbe  tropics  usually  confined  within 

piihed:  regular  or  horary,  and  irregular  or  accidental.  IL 
h(s  been  obserTed  that  in  Europe  the  height  of  tbe  barometer 
is  greatest  at  two  periods  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  depending 
upun  the  Season.  In  winter,  the  first  maximum  takes  place 
■bout  9  A.  H.,  the  first  minimum  at  3  P.  M.,  after  which  the 
mercury  again  rises  and  atta.ins  its  greatest  eleration  at  9  in 
tlie  eTeniog:  in  sammer  these  hours  of  tbe  aerial  tides  are 
lomewhat  altered,  Tbe  accidental  variations  are  mucli  greater 
in  amount,  and  render  it  extremely  difficult  to  trace  the  regu- 
lar changes  above  mentioned. 

The  barometer  is  applied  with  great  advantage  lo  (be  mea- 
mrement  of  accessible  heights,  and  it  is  also  in  daily  use  for 
foretelling  tlie  state  of  Ihe  weather;  its  indications  are  in  Ibis 
respect  extremely  deceptive,  except  in  tbe  case  of  sudden  and 
violent  storms,  which  are  almost  always  preceded  by  a  rapid 
hll  in  the  mercurial  column.  It  is  often  extremely  useful  in 
this  respect  at  sea. 

To  the  practical  chemist  a  moderately  good  barometer  is  an 
indispensable  article,  since  in  all  experiments  in  which  volumes 
of  gases  are  to  be  estimated,  an  account  must  be  taken  of  the 
atmospheric  pressure.  Fig.  19  represents  a  very  convenient 
and  economical  syphon-barometer  for  lliia  purpose.  Apiece 
of  new  and  slouL  tube,  of  about  one  third  of  an  inch  in  diam- 
eter, is  procured  at  Uie  glass-house,  sealed  at  one  extremity, 
and  bent  into  the  syphon-form,  as  represented.  Pure  and 
warm  mercury  is  next  introduced  by  successive  portions  until 
Ihe  lube  is  completely  filled,  and  the  latter  being  held  in  an 
apright  position,  the  level  of  the  metal  in  Ihe  lower  and  open 
linib  is  coDveniently  adjusted  by  displacing  a  portion  with  a 
■tick  or  glass  rod.  Tbe  barometer  is,  lastly,  attached  to  a 
boanl,  and  furnished  with  a  long  scale,  made  to  slide,  which 
m>y  be  of  box-wood,  with  a  slip  of  ivory  at  each  end.  When 
•n  observation  is  to  be  taken,  the  lower  extremity  or  lero  of 
the  scale  ia  placed  exactly  even  with  the  mercury  in  the  short 
Umb,  and  then  the  height  of  the  coliima  is  at  once  read  off. 
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IT  will  be  eonyenient  to  consider  the  sabject  of  heat  tinder  sereral  sec- 
tions,  and  in  the  following  order : — 

1.  Expansion  of  bodies,  or  effects  of  Tariations  of  temperature  in  alter- 

ing their  dimensions. 

2.  Conduction,  or  transmission  of  heat. 
8.  Change  of  stat«. 

4.  Specific  heat. 

6.  Sources  of  heat. 

6.  Dynamical  theory  of  heat. 

The  phenomena  of  radiation  must  be  deferred  until  a  sketch  has  been 
given  of  the  science  of  light. 

EXPANSION. 

If  a  bar  of  metal  of  such  magnitude  as  to  fit  accurately  to  a  gauge,  when 
cold,  be  heated  considerably,  and  again  applied  to  the  gauge,  it  will  be  found 
to  haye  become  enlarged  in  all  its  dimensions.  When  cold,  it  will  once 
more  enter  the  gauge. 

Again,  if  a  quantity  of  liquid  contained  in  a  glass  bulb,  furnished  with 
a  narrow  neck,  be  plunged  into  hot  water,  or  exposed  to  any  other  source 
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of  heat,  the  liquid  will  mount  in  the  stem,  showing  that  its  yolume  has 
been  increased.  The  bulb,  howeyer,  has  likewise  expanded  by  the  heat, 
and  its  capacity  has  consequently  been  augmented.  The  rise  of  the  liquid 
in  the  tube,  therefore,  denotes  the  difference  between  these  two  expansions. 

Or,  if  a  portion  of  air  be  confined  in  any  yessel,  the  application  of  a 
Blight  degree  of  heat  will  suffice  to  make  it  occupy  a  space  sensibly  larger. 

This  most  general  of  all  the  effects  of  heat  furnishes  In  the  outset  a 
principle,  by  the  aid  of  which  an  instrument  can  be  constructed  capable 
of  taking  cognizance  of  changes  of  temperature  in  a  manner  equally  ac- 
curate and  eonyenient :  such  an  instrument  is  the  thermometer. 

A  capillary  glass  tube  is  chosen,  of  uniform  diameter:  one  extremity  ia 
closed  and  expanded  into  a  bulb,  by  the  aid  of  the  blowpipe  flame,  and  the 
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other  somewhat  drawn  out,  and  left  open.  The  bulb  is  now  cautiously 
heated  by  a  spirit-lamp,  and  the  open  extremity  plunged  into  a  Tessel  of 
mercury,  a  portion  of  which  rises  into  the  bulb  when  the  latter  cools, 
replacing  the  air  which  had  been  expanded  and  driven  out  by  the  heat. 
By  again  applying  the  flame,  and  causing  this  mercury  to  boil,  the  remain- 
der of  Ihe  air  is  easily  expelled,  and  the  whole  space  filled  with  mercurial 
Tapor.  The  open  end  of  the  tube  must  now  be  immediately  plunged  into 
the  Tessel  filled  with  mercury ;  as  the  metallic  vapors  condense,  the  pres- 
sare  of-  the  external  air  forces  the  liquid  metal  into  the  instrument,  until 
finally  the  tube  is  completely  filled  with  mercury.  The  thermometer  thus 
filled  is  now  to  be  heated  until  so  much  mercury  has  been  driven  out  by 
the  expansion  of  the  remainder,  that  its  level  in  the  tube  shall  stand  at 
common  temperatures  at  the  point  required.  This  being  satisfactorily 
adjusted,  the  heat  is  once  more  applied,  until  the  column  rises  quite  to  the 
top;  and  then  the  extremity  of  the  tube  is  hermetically 
sealed  by  the  blowpipe.  The  retraction  of  the  mercury 
on  cooUng  now  leaves  an  empty  space,  which  is  essen- 
tial to  the  perfection  of  the  instrument. 

The  thermometer  has  yet  to  be  graduated;  and  to 
make  its  indications  comparable  with  those  of  other 
instruments,  a  scale,  having  at  the  least  two  fixed 
points,  must  be  adapted  to  it. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  the  temperature  of  melting 
ice,  that  is  to  say,  of  a  mixture  of  ice  and  water,  is 
always  constant;  a  thermometer,  already  graduated, 
plunged  into  («uch  a  mixture,  always  marks  the  same 
degree  of  temperature,  and  a  simple  tube  filled  in  the 
manner  described  and  so  treated,  exhibits  the  same 
effect  in  the  unchanged  height  of  the  little  mercurial 
column,  when  tried  from  day  to  day.  The  freezing- 
point  of  water,  or  melting-point  of  ice,  constitutes  then 
one  of  the  invariable  temperatures  demanded. 

Another  is  to  be  found  in  the  boiling-point  of  water,  or,  more  accurately, 
in  the  temperature  of  steam  which  rises  from  boiling  water.  In  order  to 
give  this  temperature,  which  remains  perfectly  constant  whilst  the  baro- 
metric pressure  is  constant,  to  the  mercury  of  the  thermometer,  distilled 
water  is  made  to  boil  in  a  glass  vessel  with  a  long  neck,  when  the  pressure 
is  at  30  inches  (fig.  28^.  The  thermometer  is  then  so  placed  that  all  the 
mercury  is  surroundea  with  steam.  It  quickly  rises  to  a  fixed  point,  and 
there  it  remains  as  long  as  the  water  boils,  and  the  height  of  the  barometer 
is  unchanged. 

The  tube  having  been  carefully  marked  with  a  file  at  these  two  points,  it 
remains  to  divide  the  interval  into  degrees:  this  division  is  entirely  arbi- 
trary. The  scale  now  most  generally  employed  is  the  Centigrade,  in  which 
the  space  is  divided  into  100  parts,  the  zero  being  placed  at  the  freezing- 
point  of  water.  The  scale  is  continued  above  and  below  these  points, 
numbers  below  0  being  distinguished  by  the  negative  sign. 

In  England  the  division  of  Fahrenheit  is  still  in  use:  the  above-mentioned 
space  is  divided  into  180  degrees;  but  the  zero,  instead  of  starting  from 
the  freezing-point  of  water,  is  placed  32  degrees  below  it,  so  that  the  tem- 
perature of  ebullition  is  expressed  by  212°. 

The  plan  of  Reaumur  is  nearly  confined  to  a  few  places  in  the  north  of 
Germany  and  to  Russia:  in  this  scale  the  freezing  point  of  water  is  made 
0°,  and  the  boiling-point  80°. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  a  uniform  system  has  not  been  generally  adopted 
in  graduating  thermometers:  this  would  render  unnecessary  the  labor 
which  now  so  frequently  has  to  be  performed  of  translating  the  language 
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of  one  scale  into  that  of  another.  To  effect  this,  presents,  howcTer,  no 
great  difficulty.  Let  it  be  required,  for  example,  to  know  the  degree  of 
Fahrenheit's  scale  which  corresponds  to  60°  C. 

100<»  C  =  180®  F,  or  5*  C  =  9*>  F. 
Consequently, 

6  :  9  =  60  :  108. 

But  then,  as  Fahrenheit's  scale  commences  with  82^  instead  of  0®,  that 
number  must  be  added  to  the  result,  making  00®  C  s=s  140®  F. 

The  rule  then  will  be  the  following :  —  To  conyert  Centigrade  degrees 
into  Fahrenheit  degrees,  multiply  by  9,  divide  the  product  by  6,  and  add 
82 ;  to  conyert  Fahrenheit  degrees  into  Centigrade  degrees,  subtract  82, 
multiply  by  5,  and  divide  by  9. 

The  reduction  of  negntive  degrees,  or  those  below  sero  of  one  scale  into 
those  of  another  scale,  is  effected  in  the  same  way.  For  example,  to  con- 
vert—  16®  C.  into  degrees  of  Fahrenheit — 

9 
We  have  — 16  X  —  +  82  =  —  27  +  82  «  +  6  F. 

6 

In  this  work,  temperatures  will  always  be  given  in  Centigrade  degrees, 
unless  the  contrary  is  expressly  stated. 

Mercury  i^  usually  chosen  for  making  thermometers,  on  account  of  its 
regularity  of  expansion  within  certain  limits,  and  because  it  is  easy  to 
have  the  scale  of  great  extent,  from  the  large  interval  between  the  freezing 
and  boiling  points  of  the  metal.  Other  substances  are  sometimes  used; 
alcohol  is  employed  for  estimating  very  low  temperatures,  because  this 
liquid  has  not  been  froxen  even  at  the  lowest  degree  of  cold  which  has  been 
artificially  produced. 

Air-thermometers  are  also  used  for  some  few  particular  purposes ;  indeed, 
the  first  thermometer  ever  made  was  of  this  kind.  There  are  two  modifica- 
tions of  this  instrument:  in  the  first,  the  liquid  into  which  the  tube  dips  is 
open  to  the  air;  and  in  the  second,  shown  in  fig.  24,  the  atmosphere  is 
completely  excluded.  The  effects  of  expansion  are  in  the  one  case  compli- 
cated with  those  arising  from  changes  of  pressure,  and  in  the  other  cease 
to  be  risible  at  all  when  the  whole  instrument  is  subjected  to  alterations  of 
temperature,  because  the  air  in  the  upper  and  lower  reservoir  being  equally 
affected  by  such  changes,  no  alteration  in  the  height  of  the  fluid  ooltimn 
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cfta  occur.  Accordingly,  sacb  instruments  are  called  differential  thermom- 
eters, since  tbej  serve  to  measure  differences  of  temperature  between  the 
two  portions  of  air,  while  changes  affecting  both  alike  are  not  indicated. 
Fig.  2d  shows  another  form  of  the  same  in^irument. 

The  air- thermometer  may  be  employed  for  measuring  all  temperatures 
from  the  lowest  to  the  highest;  M.  Pouillet  has  described  one  by  which  the 
heat  of  an  air-furnace  could  be  measured.  The  reservoir  of  this  instru- 
ment is  of  platinum,  and  it  is  connected  with  a  piece  of  apparatus  by 
which  the  increase  of  volume  experienced  by  the  included  air  is  determined. 

An  excellent  air-thermometer  has  been  constructed  and  used  by  Kudberg, 
and  more  recently  by  Magnus  and  Regnault,  for  measuring  the  expansion 
of  the  air.  Its  construction  depends  on  the  law,  that  when  air  is  heated 
and  hindered  from  expanding,  irs  tension  increases  in  the  same  proportion 
in  which  it  would  have  increased  in  volume  if  permitted  to  expand. 

All  boiiies  are  enlarged  in  their  dimensions  by  the  application  of  heat, 
and  reduced  by  its  abstraction^  or,  in  other  words,  contract  on  being  artifi- 
cially cooled:  this  effect^  takes  place  to  a  comparatively  small  extent  with 
solids,  to  a  larger  amount  in  liquids,  and  most  of  all  in  the  case  of  gases. 

Each  solid  and  liquid  has  a  rate  of  expansion  peculiar  to  itself;  gases, 
on  the  contrary,  expand  nearly  alike  for  the  same  increase  of  heat. 

Expansion  of  Solidh. — The  difference  of  expansibility  among  solids  is  very 
easily  illustrated  by  the  following  arrangement :  a  thin,  straight  bar  of  iron 
is  firmly  fixed,  by  numerous  rivets,  to  a  similar  bar  of  brass:  so  long  as 
the  temperature  at  which  the  two  metals  were  united  remains  unchanged, 
the  compound  bar  preserves  its  straight  figure;  but  any  alteration  of  tem- 
perature gives  rise  to  a  corresponding  curvature.  Brass  is  more  dilatable 
than  iron;  if  the  bar  be  heated,  therefore,  the  former  expands  more  than 
the  latter,  and  forces  the  straight  bar  into  a  curve,  whnse  convex  side  is 
the  brass;  if  it  be  artificially  cooled,  the  brass  contracts  more  than  th« 
iron,  and  the  reverse  of  this  effect  is  produced. 

Fig.  2«. 
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This  fact  has  received  a  most  v.-ilu.ible  application.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  insist  on  the  importance  of  possesHin;^  instruments  for  the  accurate  mea- 
surement of  time;  such  are  absolutely  indispensable  to  the  successful 
cultivation  of  astronomical  science,  and  not  less  useful  to  the  navigator, 
from  the  assistance  they  give  him  in  finding  the  longitude  at  sea.  For  a 
long  time,  notwithstanding  the  perfection  of  finish  and  adjustment  be- 
stowed upon  clocks  and  watches,  an  apparently  insurmountable  obstacle 
presented  itself  to  their  uniform  and  regular  movement:  this  obstacle  was 
the  change  of  dimensions  to  which  the  regulating  parts  of  the  machine 
were  subject  by  alterations  of  temperature.  A  clock  may  be  defined  as  an 
instrument  for  registering  the  number  of  beats  made  by  a  pendulum :  now 
the  time  of  oscillation  of  a  pendulum  depends  principally  upon  its  length ; 
any  alteration  in  this  condition  will  seriously  affect  the  rate  of  the  clock. 
The  material  of  which  the  rod  of  the  pendulum  is  composed  is  subject  to 
expansion  and  contraction  by  changes  of  temperature ;  so  that  a  pendulum 
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sdjuBted  to  TihrMe  Beconda 
rose  Id  20°,  from  ils  becomi 
lo  10°,  from  the  opposite  cb 

Thig  great  difficultj  Las 
of  bars  of  iron  Bod  bra^s,  i 
gion  are  different,  and  am 
eipansiun  in  one  direolion 

tbat  in  Ibe  oppasite  direction  of  the  brass  or  tine,  it  is  ponHihle  lc 
under  all  circaDElancea  of  temperature  an  inTariable  distance  between  tbe 
points  of  EuBpension  and  of  oscillation.  Tbia  is  often  called  the  gridiToa 
pnidulum;  lig.  Ti  will  clearly  illuBtrate  it«  principle  i  the  shaded  bars  ar* 
supposed  to  be  iron  and  the  others  line. 


by  making  the  rod  of  ■  iiiiiiiber 
,  DietalB  whose  rates  of  eipan- 
irs  in  auch  a  manner  thai  the 
.11  be  exactly  compensated   by 


A  still  simpler  compensation -pendulum  is  thus  ci 

or  bob,  instead  of  being  mude  of  a  disc  of  metal, 
glass  jar  containing  mercury,  wliich  is  held  \>j  a 


Fig.  29. 


-rod,   fig,   ; 


The  same 


of  temperature 
if  the  mercury  lo  enlarge, 
the  jar:  Ibe  centre  of  gravity  is  ihus  eletated,  and 
by  properly  adjusting  the  quantity  of  mercury  in 
Ibe  glass,  the  virtual  length  of  the  pendulum  may 
be  made  constant. 

Id  watches,  the  goTeming  power  ia  a  horitontal 
weighlod  wheel,  set  in  motion  in  one  direclion  by 
llie  machine  itself,  and  in  the  other  by  a  fine  spiral 
spring.     The  rate  of  going  depi-nds  greally  on  tbe 
diameter  of  this  wheel,  and  (he  diameter  is  of  ne- 
cessity subject  lo  varialioti  by  change  of  tempera- 
ture.    To  remedy  ihe  e»il  Ihus  invoNed,  tbe  cir- 
cumference of  the  balance-wheel   is  made  of  two 
metals  having  diflerenl  rales  of  expansion,  flrmly 
BoWerod  together,  the  more  eipansible  being  on  Ihe 
lutaide.     The  compound  rim  is  also  cut  through  in  two  places,  as  repre- 
icnted  in  the  drawing.      When  the  watch  is  exposed  to  a  high  lemperalure, 
inu  the  diameter  of  the  wheel  beoomes  enlarged  by  eipanaion,  each  seg- 
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DiCDt  is  mitilc.  bj  the  iime  ag»Dcj.  to  aBsume  a  ahnrper  cur*«,  vrbereb; 
lis  centre  or  gravity  is  thrown  iawsril,  and  the  eipansiie  effvct  completi^ly 
compcDswleil.  Man;  olber  benuliful  applications  of  tbc  same  priociple 
might  be  pointed  oat;  the  metallic  tbermo meter  of  M.  Bregnel  is  one  of 
these. 

Mr    Daniell  tcfj  skilfull;  apptied  the  eipansion  of  a  rod  of  metal  to 
(he  mea^uretnGtit  of  temperatiireB  aboTe  Ibose  capable  of  being  indicftled  bj 
(he   thermometer.      A   rod  of  iron  or   pla- 
linum.  about   five   inches  long,  ia  dropped  ^' 

into  a  tube  of  black  lead  earlbenwarc;  a 
little  ejlinder  of  baked  porcelain  is  put 
CTcr  it.  and  secured  in  its  place  b;  a  pla- 
tinum strap  and  a  wedge  of  porcelain. 
When  the  whole  ia  eiposed  lo  bent,  the  ex- 
paosion  of  the  bar  drivea  forward  (be 
cjlinder,  which  tnoTes  with  a  certnin  de- 
gree of  friction,  and  shows,  bf  (he  extent 
of  its  diaplacemcnt.  the  lengihening  which 
the  bar  has  undergone.  It  remains,  (here- 
fore,  to  measure  the  amount  of  its  displace-  i 
ment.  whicb  must  be  Terj  small,  even  when 
(he  heat  has  been  exceed  in  glj  iD(eDse. 
This  is  effected  bj  the  coDlriTance  shown 
ID  figure  30,  in  which  the  motion  of  (he  I 
longer  arm  of  the  leier  carrying  the  Ternietr 

of  the  scale  is  multiplied  b;  10,  in  consequence  of  ila  mpeiHor  length.  The 
(csle  itself  is  made  comparable  with  that  of  the  ordinary  thermometer,  b; 
plunging  the  iuslrumetit  into  a  bath  of  laereurj  near  its  point  of  congela- 
tion, and  afterwards  into  another  of  the  same  metal  in  a  boiling  state,  and 
marking  off  tbe  interval.  By  this  insiruraent  the  melting-point  of  oast 
iron  was  Bxed  at  1530°  C.  (2786°  F.),  atid  the  greatest  heat  of  a  good  wind- 
famace  at  about  1815°  C.  (3390°  F.) 

The  actual  amount  of  expansion  which  different  solids  undergo  by  the 
same  increase  of  heat  has  been  carefully  investigated.  The  following  are 
some  of  tbe  resuliB  of  the  best  investigationB,  more  particularly  those  of 
Lavoisier  and  Laplace.  The  fysction  indicates  the  amount  of  expansion  in 
leoglh  suffered  by  rods  of  the  (UidermeDLioned  bodies  in  passing  from  0° 
tolOC; 
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From  the  tituar  expansion,  the  eubu  eipandon  (or  increase  of  volume) 
nay  be  calculated.  When  the  expansion  of  a  body  in  different  directions 
is  equal,  av,  for  example,  in  glass,  hammered  metals,  and  generally  in 
iBost  uneryst  alii  led  snbstances,  it  will  be  sufficient  lo  triple  the  fraction 
tipressing  the  increase  in  one  ditoensIoD.     This  rule  does  not  bold  true 

•  In  tti*  Amtlon  of  th«  V(«ela  —  Eater.       f  BardL 
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for  crystals  belonging  to  irregular  systems,  for  they  expand  unequally  in 
the  direction  of  the  different  axes. 

Metals  appear  to  expand  pretty  uniformly  for  equal  increments  of  heat 
within  the  limits  stated  :  but  above  the  boiling-point  of  water  the  rate  of 
expansion  becomes  irregular  and  more  rapid. 

The  force  exerted  in  the  act  of  expansion  is  very  great.  In  laying  down 
railways,  building  iron  bridges,  erecting  long  ranges  of  steam-pipes,  and 
in  executing  all  works  of  the  kind  in  which  metal  is  largely  used,  it  is 
indispensable  to  make  proTision  for  these  changes  of  dimensions. 

In  consequence  of  glass  and  platinum  haying  nearly  the  same  amount  of 
expansion,  a  thin  platinum  wire  may  be  fused  into  a  glass  tube,  without 
any  fear  that  the  glass  will  break  on  cooling. 

A  yery  useful  little  application  of  expansion  by  heat  is  that  of  the  cut- 
ting of  glass  by  a  hot  iron:  this  is  constantly  practised  in  the  laboratory 
for  a  great  variety  of  purposes.  The  glass  to  be  cut  is  marked  with  ink 
in  the  required  direction,  and  then  a  crack,  commenced  by  any  couTenient 
method,  at  some  distance  from  the  desired  line  of  fracture,  may  be  led  by 
the  point  of  a  heated  iron  rod  along  the  latter  with  the  greatest  precision. 

Exparmon  of  Liquids, — The  dilatation  of  a  liquid  may  be  determined  by 
filling  a  thermometer  with  it,  in  which  the  relation  between  the  capacity 
of  the  ball  and  that  of  the  stem  is  exactly  known,  and  observing  the  height 
of  the  column  at  different  temperatures.  It  is  necessary  in  this  experiment 
to  take  into  account  the  effects  of  the  expansion  of  the  glass  itself,  the 
observed  result  being  evidently  the  difference  of  the  two. 

Liquids  vary  exceedingly  in  this  particular.  The  following  table  is  taken 
from  P^clet's  Elements  de  Physique: 

Apparent  Dilatation  in  Glass  between  (P  and  100^. 

Water ^ 

Hydrochloric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1*187        .        •        .        .     ^ 

Nitric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1  '4 .4 

Sulphuric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1  '85 -^ 

Ether ^ 

Olive  oil 

Alcohol 

Mercury 

Most  of  these  numbers  must  be  taken  as  representing  mean  results ;  for 
there  are  few  liquids  which,  like  mercury,  expand  regularly  between  these 
temperatures.  £ven  mercury  above  100°  shows  an  unequal  and  increasing 
expansion,  if  the  temperature  indicated  by  the  air-thermometer  be  used 
for  comparison.  This  is  shown  by  the  following  abstract  of  a  table  given 
by  Regnault: 

Temperature  deduced  from  the 
abeolate  expansion  of  Mercury. 

O* 
100« 
202-78« 
808-84» 
862-160 

The  absolute  amount  of  expansion  of  mercury  is,  for  many  reasons,  a 
point  of  great  importance:  it  has  been  very  carefully  determined  by  a 
method  independent  of  the  expansion  of  the  containing  vessel.  The  ap- 
paratus employed  for  this  purpose,  first  by  MM.  Dulong  and  Petit,  and 
later  by  Regnault,  is  shown  in  fig.  81,  divested,  however,  of  many  of  its 
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■nboniiDkte  parts.     It  coDBista  of  two  upright  glsu  tubiu,  ooDDeoted  at 

ihcir  buses  b;  »  horiioatal  tube  of  muob  imsiller  dimeasions.  Since  a  free 
commuDicatioa  exista  belween  tbe  two  lubea.  mercury  poured  iDto  the  one 
will  rise  to  the  Bame  level  io  the  other,  proTttled  il<  temperature  is  the 
•ame  ia  both  tubes ;  when  thia  is  not  tbe  ca«e,  the  hotter  aolumn  will  be 
lh>  toller,  because  the  expanaioD  ot  the  metal  diminiahes  ita  specific  graTitj-, 
and  the  law  of  hydroslatio  equilibrium  rerguirea  that  tbe  height  of  such 
coluniDa  ahould  be  iDTerssly  aa  their  danaitieB.  By  the  aid  of  tbe  outer 
cylinders,  one  of  the  tubes  is  maiulaineJ  coaetantlj  at  0°.  while  the  other 
is  raised,  bj  meana  of  heated  water  or  oil,  to  any  required  temperature. 
The  pi^rpenjiculnr  heights  of  the  columns  may  then  be  read  off  by  a  hori- 
lontal  niieroaieter  teleacope.  moTJng  on  a  Tertical  divided  scale. 

Theae  heights  represent  volumes  of  equal  weight,  because  Tolumes  of 
equal  weight  bear  an  iiiTerae  proportion  to  the  denaitiea  of  the  liquids,  so 
that  tbe  amount  of  eipanslon  admita  of  being  very  easily  caleulated.  Thua, 
ttithe  column  at  0°  be  eii  iacbea  high,  and  that  at  100°,  6108  inches;  the 
Inereaae  of  height,  108  on  6000,  or  ^,  part  of  the  actual  oubical  eipauaion. 


The  indicationa  of  the  mercurial  thermometer  are  inaccurate  when  very 
high  ranges  of  temperature  are  concerned,  from  the  increased  eipansi- 
bilily  of  the  metal.  The  error  thus  caused  ia,  however,  nearly  oompen- 
ut«d  for  temperatures  under  204-5°  by  the  expansion  of  the  glass  tube.  For 
higher  lemperaturea  a  smsll  correction  is  necesgary,  aa  the  above  table  shows. 

To  what  extent  tbe  eipanaion  of  different  liquida  may  vary  between  tbe 
same  temperatures  is  obvious  from  a  glance  at  fig.  32,  which  represents  the 
eipansioD  of  mercury  (M),  water  (W).  oil  of  turpentine  (T),  and  alcohol 
{A),  A  column  of  these  several  liquids,  equalling  at  0°  the  tenfold  height 
nf  the  line  0  01  in  the  diagram,  would  eihibit,  when  heated  to  a  temper- 
ature of  10°,  20°,  30°,  &o.,  an  expansion  indicated  by  the  distances  at 
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■een  that  oil  of  turpentine,  between  0®  and  100^,  expands  rerj  nearly  ^ 
of  its  Tolume,  and  that  mercury,  between  the  same  limits  of  temperature, 
expands  uniformly,  while  the  rate  of  expansion  of  the  other  liquids  increases 
with  the  rise  of  the  temperature. 

An  exception  to  the  regularity  of  expansion  in  liquids  exists  in  the  case 
of  water ;  it  is  so  remarkable,  and  its  consequences  so  important,  that  it 
is  necessary  to  advert  to  it  particularly. 

Let  a  large  thermometer-tube  be  filled  with  water  at  the  common  tem- 
perature of  the  air,  and  then  artificially  cooled.  The  liquid  will  be  ob- 
serred  to  contract,  until  the  temperature  falls  to  about  4®  C.  (39*2°  F.,  or 
8°)  aboTO  the  freexing-point.  After  this  a  further  reduction  of  tempera- 
ture causes  expansion  instead  of  contrnction  in  the  Tolume  of  the  water, 
and  this  expunsion  continues  until  the  liquid  arrives  at  its  point  of  con- 
gelation, when  so  sudden  and  violent  an  enlargement  takes  place  that  the 
vessel  is  almost  invariably  broken.  At  the  temperature  of  4°,  water  is  at 
its  maximum  density;*  increase  or  diminution  of  heat  produces  upon  it, 
for  a  short  time,  the  same  effect. 

A  beautiful  experiment  by  Dr  Hope  illustrates  the  same  fact.  If  a  tall 
jar  filled  with  water  at  10°  or  15°,  and  having  in  it  two  small  thermometers, 
one  at  the  bottom  and  the  other  near  the  surface,  be  placed  at  rest  in  a 
very  cold  room,  the  following  changes  will  be  observed : — The  thermometer 
at  the  bottom  will  fall  more  rapidly  than  that  at  the  top,  until  it  has  at- 
tained the  temperature  of  4°,  after  which  it  will  remain  stationary.  At 
length  the  upper  thermometer  will  also  mark  4°,  but  still  continue  to  sink 
as  rapidly  as  before,  while  that  at  the  bottom  remains  stationary.  It  is 
easy  to  explain  these  effects :  the  water  in  the  upper  part  of  the  jar  is  rapidly 
cooled  by  contact  with  the  air;  it  becomes  denser  in  consequence,  and  falls 
to  the  bottom,  its  place  being  supplied  by  the  lighter  and  warmer  liquid, 
which  in  its  turn  suffers  the  same  change ;  and  this  circulation  goes  on 
until  the  whole  mass  of  water  has  acquired  its  condition  of  maximum 
density,  that  is,  until  the  temperature  has  fallen  to  4°.  Beyond  this,  loss 
of  heat  occasions  expansion  instead  of  contraction,  so  that  the  very  cold 
water  on  the  surface  has  no  tendency  to  sink,  but  rather  the  reverse. 

This  singular  anomaly  in  the  behavior  of  water  is  attended  with  the 
most  beneficial  consequences  in  shielding  the  inhabitants  of  the  waters 
from  excessive  cold.  The  deep  lakes  of  the  North  American  continent 
never  freexe,  the  intense  and  prolonged  cold  of  the  winters  of  those  regions 
being  insuflSoient  to  reduce  the  temperature  of  such  masses  of  water  to  4°. 
Ice.  however,  of  great  thickness  forms  over  the  shallow  portions  and  the 
rivers,  and  accumulates  in  mounds  upon  the  beaches,  where  the  waves  are 
driven  up  by  the  winds 

Above  the  freezing-point,  sea-water  has  no  point  of  maximum  density. 
The  more  it  is  cooled  the  denser  it  becomes,  until  it  solidifies  at  — 2'6°.'|' 
The  gradual  expansion  of  pure  water  cooled  below  4°  must  be  carefully 
distinguished  from  the  great  and  sudden  increase  of  volume  it  exhibits  in 
the  act  of  freezing,  in  which  respect  it  resembles  many  other  bodies  which 


*  According  to  the  latest  resenrches  of  Kopp,  the  point  of  greatest  density  of  the  water  is 
4-08°  C.  (39*34°  F.).  According  to  the  detHrminntionit  of  this  physicist,  the  volume  of  water 
■>-  1  at  0^  0.  changes  when  heated  to  the  following  volumes : 


2°  (H»9991 

4P  009968 

v^  0*99990 

8^  vV9999 

loo  i-ooou 

IIP  1*00031 

140  1*00066 


ICP  1-00085 

18°  1-00118 

200  1*00167 

22°  1*00200 

240  1*00247 

260  1*00272 

W>  1-00406 


85°  1*00670 

40°  1-00763 

460  1-00964 

60°  1*01177 

66°  1*01410 

OOP  0*01659 

650  1*01930 


700  1*02226 

750  1.026U 

Bffi  1*02868 

860  1*03189 

900  1*03540 

950  1-03909 

lOOP  1*04299 
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expand  on  solidifying.  The  force  (has  exerted  by  freexing  water  is  enor- 
umufl.  Thick  iron  slielU  quite  filled  with  water,  and  exposed,  with  their 
t use-holes  securely  plugged,  to  the  cold  of  a  Canadian  winter  night,  have 
been  found  split  on  the  loUowing  morning.  The  freezing  of  water  in  the 
joints  and  crvvices  of  rocks  is  a  most  potent  agent  in  their  disintegration. 
Ej^anaion  of  G(ue9. — This  is  a  point  of  great  practical  importance  to  the 
chemist,  and  happily  we  have  very  excellent  eyidence  upon  the  subject. 
The  following  four  propositions  exhibit,  at  a  single  view,  the  principal 
facts  of  the  CJise : 

1.  All  gasea  expand  nearly  alike  for  eqnal  increments  of  heat;  and  all 

Tapors,  when  remote  from  their  condensing  points,  follow  the  same 
law. 

2.  The  rate  of  expansion  is  not  altered  by  a  change  in  the  state  of  com- 

pression, or  elastic  force  of  the  gns  it«elf. 

3.  The  rate  of  expansion  is  uniform  for  all  degrees  of  heat. 

4.  The  actual  amount  of  expansion  is  equal  to  ^1^  or  y^^  or  0*03666  of 

the  Yolunie  of  the  gas  at  0®  Centigrade,  lor  each  uegree  of  the  same 
scale.* 

It  will  be  unnecessary  to  enter  into  any  description  of  the  methods  of 
inTcstigation  by  which  these  results  have  been  obtained;  the  adyanced 
stadent  will  find  in  Pouillet's  itemenu  de  Phytiqutf  and  in  the  papers  of 
Magnus  and  Regnault,f  all  the  iulormution  he  may  require. 

In  the  practical  manipulation  of  gases,  it  very  often  becomes  necessary 
to  make  a  correction  for  temperature,  or  to  discover  how  much  the  volume 
of  a  gas  would  be  increased  or  diminished  by  a  particular  change  of  tem- 
peratui^;  thia  can  be  effected  with  great  facility.  Let  it  be  required,  for 
exfiinple,  to  find  the  volume  which  100  cubic  inches  of  any  gas  at  10® 
would  become  on  the  temperature  rising  to  20^. 

The  rate  of  expansion  is  ^^j  or  ^\\^  of  the  volume  at  0®  for  each  degree ; 
or  3000  measures  at  O**  become  3011  at  1^  3022  at  2^  3110  at  10°,  and 
3220  at  20».     Hence 

Heaa.atlO(>.        Moas.at20O.        Meas-atlOO.       MeaB.at2QP. 
3110        :        3220      ==        100        ;      103-537 

If  this  calculation  is  required  to  be  made  on  the  Fahrenheit  scale,  it 
mast  be  remembered  that  the  zero  of  that  scale  is  32**  below  the  melting- 
point  of  ice.  Above  this  temperature  the  expansion  for  each  degree  of 
the  Fahrenheit  scale  is  -A^  of  the  original  volume. 

This,  and  the  correction  for  pressure,  nre  operations  of  very  frequent 
occurrence  in  chemical  investigations,  and  the  student  will  do  well  to  become 
familiar  with  them. 


Note. — Of  the  four  propositions  stated  in  the  text,  the  first  and  second 
have  recently  been  shown  to  be  true  within  certain  limits  only;  and  the 
third,  although  in  the  highest  degree  probable,  would  be  very  difficult  to 
demonstrate  rigidly ;  in  l.ict,  t he  equal  rate  of  expansion  of  air  is  assumed 
in  all  experiments  on  other  substances,  and  becomes  the  standard  by  which 
the  results  are  measured. 

The  rate  of  expansion  for  the  different  gases  is  not  absolutely  the  same, 
but  the  difference  is  so  small  that  for  most  purposes  it  may  with  perfect 
safety  be  neglected.     Neither  is  the  state  of  elasticity  altogether  indifferent, 

*  The  fraction  y^^  f>  very  conrenient  for  calculation. 

t  Poggendorff'0  Annalen,  It.  1.  —  Ann.  Chim.  PhyB.,>3d  ierioa,  iv.  6,  and  t.  62.  —  S«e  also 
Waita'iDlctionaxy  of  Chemistry,  art.  Ukat,  toI.  iii.  p.  4G. 
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the  expansion  being  sensibly  greater  for  an  equal  rise  of  temperature  when 
the  gas  is  in  a  compressed  state. 

It  is  important  to  notice  that  the  greatest  deviations  from  the  rule  are 
exhibited  by  those  gases  which,  as  will  hereafter  be  seen,  are  most  easily 
liquefied,  suoh  as  carbon  dioxide,  cyanogen,  and  sulphur  dioxide;  and  that 
the  discrepancies  become  smaller  and  smaller  as  the  elastic  force  is  lessened ; 
so  that,  if  means  existed  for  comparing  the  different  gases  in  states  equally 
distant  from  their  points  of  condensation,  there  is  reason  to  belieTe  that  the 
law  would  be  strictly  fulfilled. 

The  experiments  of  Dalton  and  Gay-Lussac  give  for  the  rate  of  expan- 
sion y^y  of  the  Tolume  at  0° :  this  is  no  doubt  too  high.  Those  of  Rudberg 
give  fkfy  those  of  Magnus  and  of  Regnault  ^jy. 

The  ready  expansibility  of  air  by  heat  gives  rise  to  the  phenomena  of 
winds.     In  the  temperate  regions  of  the  earth  these  are  very  variable  and 

uncertain,  but  within  and  near  the  tropics  a 
much  greater  regularity  prevails;  of  this  the 
trade-winds  furnish  a  beautiful  example. 

The  smaller  degree  of  obliquity  with  which 
the  sun's  rays  fall  in  the  localities  mentioned, 
occasions  the  broad  belt  thus  stretching  round 
the  earth  to  become  more  heated  than  any  other 
pnrt  of  the  surface.  The  heat  thus  acquired  by 
absorption  is  imparted  to  the  lower  stratum  of 
air,  which,  becoming  expanded,  rises,  and  gives 
place  to  another:  and  in  this  manner  an  as- 
cending current  is  established,  the  colder  and 
heavier  air  streaming  in  laterally  from  the  more 
temperate  regions,  north  and  south,  to  supply  the  partial  vacuum  thus  occa- 
sioned. A  circulation  so  commenced  will  be  completed,  in  obedience  to  the 
laws  of  hydrostatics,  by  the  establishment  of  counter-currents  in  the 
higher  farts  of  the  atmosphere,  having  directions  the  reverse  of  those  on 
the  surfnce. 

Such  is  the  effect  produced  by  the  unequal  heating  of  the  equatorial 
parta;  or,  more  correctly,  such  would  be  the  effect  were  it  not  greatly 
modified  by  the  earth's  movement  of  rotation. 

As  the  circumference  of  the  earth  is,  in  round  numbers,  about  24,000 
miles,  and  since  it  rotates  on  its  axis,  from  west  to  east,  once  in  24  hours, 
the  equatorial  parts  must  have  a  motion  of  1000  miles  per  hour;  this 
velocity  diminishes  rapidly  toward  each  pole,  where  it  is  reduced  to 
nothing. 

The  earth  in  ita  rotation  carries  with  it  the  atmosphere,  whose  velocity 
of  movement  corresponds,  in  the  absence  of  disturbing  causes,  with  that 

part  of  the  surface  immediately  below  it.  The 
air  which  rushes  toward  the  equator  to  supply 
the  place  of  that  raised  aloft  by  its  diminished 
density,  brings  with  it  the  degree  of  momen« 
tum  belonging  to  that  portion  of  the  earth's 
surface  from  which  it  set  out,  and  as  this  mo- 
mentum is  less  than  that  of  the  earth  under 
its  new  position,  the  earth  it«elf  travels  faster 
than  the  air  immediately  over  it,  thus  pro- 
ducing the  effect  of  a  wind  blowing  in  a  con- 
trary direction  to  that  of  its  own  motion.  The 
original  north  and  south  winds  are  thus  devi- 
ated from  their  primitive  directions,  and  made 
to  blow  more  or  less  from  the  eastward,  so  that 
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the  combined  effects  of  the  nnequal  heating  and  of  the  movement  of  rota- 
tion is  to  generate  in  the  northern  hemisphere  a  constant  north-east  wind, 
and  in  the  southern  hemisphere  an  equally  constant  south-east  wind. 

In  (he  same  manner  the  upper  or  return  current  is  subject  to  a  change 
of  direction  in  the  reverse  order ;  the  rapidly  moving  wind  of  the  tropics, 
transferred  laterally  towards  the  poles,  is  soon  found  to  travel  faster  than 
the  earth  beneath  it,  producing  the  effect  of  a  westerly  wind,  which  modi- 
fies the  primary  current. 

The  regularity  of  the  trade-winds  is  much  interfered  with  by  the  neigh- 
borhood of  large  continents,  which  produce  local  effects  upon  a  scale  suffi- 
ciently great  to  modify  deeply  the  direction  and  force  of  the  wind.  This 
is  the  case  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  They  usually  extend  from  about  the  28th 
degree  of  latitude  in  both  hemispheres  to  within  8°  of  the  equator,  but  are 
Biibjert  10  some  variations  in  this  respect.  Between  them,  and  also  beyond 
their  boundaries,  lie  belts  of  calms  and  light  variable  winds;  and  beyond 
these  latter,  extending  into  higher  latitudes  in  both  hemispheres,  westerly 
winds  usually  prevail.  The  general  direction  of  the  trade-wind  of  the 
Northern  hemisphere  is  E.N.E.,  and  that  of  the  Boutbern  hemisphere 
fi.S.B. 

The  trade- winds,  it  may  be  remarked,  furnish  an  admirable  physical 
proof  of  the  reality  of  the  earth's  movement  of  rotation. 

The  theory  of  the  action  of  chimneys,  and  of  natural  and  artificial  ven- 
tilation, belongs  to  the  same  subject. 

Let  the  reader  turn  to  the  demonstration  given  6f  the  Archimedean 
hydrostatic  theorem:  let  him  once  more  imagine  a  body  immersed  in 
water,  and  having  a  density  equal  to  that  of  the  water ;  it  will  remain  in 
equilibrium  in  any  part  beneath  the  surface,  and  for  these  reasons:  The 
force  which  presses  it  downward  is  the  weight  of  the  body  added  to  the 
weight  of  the  column  of  water  above  it;  the  force  which  presses  it  upward 
is  the  weight  of  a  column  of  water  equal  to  the  height  of  both  conjoined ;  ^» 
the  density  of  the  body  is  that  of  water,  that  is,  it  weighs  as  much  as  an 
equal  bulk  of  that  liquid;  consequently,  the  downward  and  upward  forces 
are  equally  balanced,  and  the  body  remains  at  rest. 

Next,  let  the  circumstances  be  altered ;  let  the  body  be  lighter  than  an 
equal  bulk  of  water;  the  pressure  upward  of  the  column  of  water  a  e  ib 
no  longer  compensated  by  the  downward  pres- 
sure of  the  corresponding  column  of  solid  and 
water  above  it ;  the  former  force  preponderates, 
and  the  body  is  driven  upward.  If,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  body  be  specifically  heavier  than  wa- 
ter, then  the  latter  force  has  the  ascendency,  and 
the  body  sinks. 

All  things  so  described  exist  in  a  common 
chimney ;  the  solid  body,  of  the  same  density  as 
that  of  the  fluid  in  which  it  floats,  is  reprepentcd 
by  the  air  in  the  chimney  funnel;  the  space  a  h 
represents  the  whole  atmosphere  above'  it  When 
the  air  inside  and  outside  the  chimney  is  at  the 
same  temperature,  equilibrium  takes  place,  be- 
cause the  downward  tendency  of  the  air  within  is  counteracted  by  the 
upward  pressure  of  that  without. 

Now,  let  the  chimney  be  heated ;  the  air  suffers  expansion,  and  a  portion 
is  expelled;  the  chimney  therefore  contains  a  smaller  weight  of  air  than 
it  did  before ;  the  external  and  internal  columns  no  longer  balance  each 
other,  and  the  warmer  and  lighter  air  is  forced  upward  from  below,  and 
its  place  supplied  by  cold  air.  If  the  brick-work,  or  other  material  of 
which  the  chimney  is  constructed,  retain  its  temperature^  this  second  por* 
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lion  of  air  is  disposed  of  like  the  first,  and  the  ascending  current  continues, 
so  long  as  the  sides  of  the  chimney  are  hotter  than  the  surrounding  air. 

Sometimes,  owing  to  sudden  changes  of  temperature  in  the  atmosphere, 
the  chimney  may  happen  to  be  colder  than  the  air  about  it.  The  column 
within  forthwith  suffers  contraction  of  volume;  the  deficiency  is  filled  up 
from  without,  and  the  column  becomes  heavier  than  one  of  similar  height 
on  the  outside;  the  result  is,  that  it  falls  out  of  the  chimney,  just  as  the 
heavy  body  sinks  in  the  water,  and  has  its  place  occupied  by  air  from 
above.  A  descending  current  is  thus  produced,  which  may  be  often  no- 
ticed in  the  summer  season,  by  the  smoke  from  neighboring  chimneys  find« 
ing  its  way  into  rooms  which  have  been  for  a  considerable  time  without  fire. 

The  ventilation  of  mines  has  long  been  conducted  upon  the  same  prin> 
ciple,  and  more  recently  it  has  been  applied  to  dwelling-houses  and  assembly- 
rooms.  The  mine  is  furnished  with  two  shafts,  or  with  one  shaft  divided 
throughout  by  a  diaphragm  of  boards ;  and  these  are  so  arranged,  that  air 
forced  down  the  one  shall  trarerse  the  whole  extent  of  the  workings  before 
it  escapes  by  the  other.  A  fire  kept  up  in  one  of  these  shafts,  by  rarefy- 
ing the  air  within,  and  causing  an  ascending  current,  occasions  tresh  air 
to  traverse  every  part  of  the  mine,  and  sweep  before  it  the  noxious  gasea 
but  too  frequently  present. 

CONDUCTION  OF  HEAT. 

Different  bodies  possess  very  different  conducting  powers  with  respect 
to  heat :  if  two  similar  rods,  the  one  of  iron,  the  other  of  glass,  be  held  in 
the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp,  the  iron  will  soon  become  too  hot  to  be  touched, 
while  the  glass  may  be  grasped  with  impunity  within  an  inch  of  the  red- 
hot  portion. 

Experiments  made  by  analogous  but  more  accurate  methods  have  estab- 
lished a  numerical  comparison  of  the  conducting  powers  of  many  bodies. 
The  following  may  he  taken  as  a  specimen  :  — 

Silver 

Copper 

Gold 

Brass 

Tin  ... 

Iron 

As  a  class,  the  metals  are  by  very  far  the  best  conductors,  although  much 
difference  exists  between  them ;  stones,  dense  woods,  and  charcoal  follow 
next  in  order :  then  liquids  in  general,  and  gases,  whose  conducting  power 
is  almost  inappreciable. 

Under  favorable  circumstances,  nevertheless,  both  liquids  and  gases 
may  become  rapidly  heated  :  heat  applied  to  the  bottom  of  the  containing 
vessel  is  very  speedily  communicated  to  its  contents :  this,  however,  is  not 
so  much  by  conduction  as  by  convection,  or  carrying.  A  complete  circu- 
lation is  set  up ;  the  portions  in  contact  with  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  get 
heated,  become  lighter,  and  rise  to- the  surface,  and  in  this  way  the  heat 
becomes  communicated  to  the  whole.  If  these  movements  be  prevented  by 
dividing  the  vessel  into  a  great  number  of  compartments,  the  really  low 
conducting  power  of  the  substance  is  made  evident ;  and  this  is  the  reason 
why  certain  organic  fabrics,  as  wool,  silk,  feathers,  and  porous  bodies  in 
general,  the  cavities  of  which  are  full  of  air,  exhibit  such  feeble  powers 
of  conduction. 

The  circulation  of  heated  water  through  pipes  is  now  extensively  applied 
to  the  wnrming  of  buildings  and  conservatories;  and  in  chemical  works  a 
ficrppntine  metal  tube  containing  hot  oil  is  often  used  for  heating  stills  and 
evapoiaiing-pans:  the  two  extremities  of  the  tube  are  connected  with  the 


1000 

Steel 

.     116 

736 

Lead 

85 

682 

Platinum     . 

84 

236 

German  silver 

63 

146 

Bismuth 

.       18 

119 
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ends  of  another  spiral  built  into  a  small  furnace  at  the  lower  level,  and  an 
unintermitting  circulation  of  the  liquid  takes  place  as  long  as  heat  is 
applied. 

CHANOK  OF  STATE. 

Solid  bodies  when  heated  are  expanded ;  many  are  liquefied,  t.  «.,  they 
fuse.  The  fusion  of  solids  is  frequently  preceded  by  a  gradual  softening, 
more  especially  when  the  temperature  approaches  the  point  of  fusion. 
This  phenomenon  is  observed  in  the  case  of  wax  or  iron.  In  the  case  of 
other  solids  —  of  zinc  and  lead,  for  instance  —  and  several  other  metals, 
this  softening  is  not  observed.  Generally,  bodies  expand  during  the  pro- 
cess of  fusion ;  an  exception  to  this  rule  is  water,  which  expands  during 
freezing  (10  vol.  of  water  produce  nearly  11  vol.  of  ice),  while  ice  when 
fiL^ing  produces  a  proportionately  smaller  volume  of  water.  The  expansion 
of  bodies  during  fusion,  and  at  temperatures  preceding  fusion,  or  the  con- 
traction during  solidification  nnd  further  refrigeration,  is  very  unequal. 
Wax  expands  considerably  before  fusing,  and  comparatively  little  during 
fusion  itself.  Wax,  when  poured  into  moulds,  fills  them  perfectly  during 
solidification,  but  afterwards  contracts  considerably.  Stearic  acid,  on  the 
contrary,  expands  very  little  before  fusion,  but  rather  considerably  during 
fusion,  and  consequently  pure  stearic  acid  when  poured  into  moulds  solidi- 
fies  to  a  rough  porous  mass,  contracting  little  by  further  cooling.  The 
ad'iition  of  a  little  wax  to  stearic  acid  prevents  the  powerful  contraction 
in  the  moment  of  solidification,  and  renders  it  more  fit  for  being  moulded. 

Latent  Heal  of  Fusion.  —  During  fusion  bodies  absorb  a  certain  quantity 
of  heat,  which  is  not  indicated  by  the  thermometer;  at  a  given  tempera- 
ture—  the  fusing-point,  for  instance — a  certain  weight  of  substance  con- 
tains when  solid  less  heat  than  when  liquid. 

If  equal  weights  of  water  at  0®  and  water  at  79®  be  mixed,  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  mixture  will  be  the  mean  of  the  two  temperatures,  or  39*5®. 
If  the  same  experiment  be  repeated  with  snow  or  finely-powdered  ice  at 
0°,  and  water  at  79®,  the  temperature  of  the  whole  will  be  only  0®,  hut  the 
ice  will  have  been  melted, 

1  lb.  of  water  at  0®     )        «  iv        i      «*  on  eo 
1  lb.  of  water  at  79°   }  =  ^  lb.  water  at  89-6« 

1  lb!  of  wat^i  ^  79»   }  =  2  lb.  water  at  0» 

In  the  last  experiment,  therefore,  as  much  heat  has  been  apparently  lost 
as  would  have  raised  a  quantity  of  water  equal  to  that  of  the  ice  through 
a  range  of  79*». 

The  heat,  thus  become  insensible  to  the  thermometer  in  effecting  the 
liquefaction  of  the  ice,  is  called  latent  heat,  or,  better,  heat  of  fluidity. 

Again,  let  a  perfectly  uniform  source  of  heat  be  imagined,  of  such 
iotensity  that  a  pound  of  water  placed  over  it  would  have  its  temperature 
rtiised  5®  per  minute.  Starting  with  water  at  0®,  in  rather  less  than  16 
minutes  its  temperature  would  have  risen  79®;  but  the  same  quantity  of 
ice  at  0®,  exposed  for  the  same  interval  of  time,  would  not  have  its  tem- 
perature raised  a  single  degree.  But,  then,  it  would  have  become  water; 
the  heat  received  would  have  been  exclusively  employed  in  effecting  the 
change  of  state. 

This  heat  is  not  lost,  for  when  the  water  freezes  it  is  again  evolved.  If 
a  tall  jar  of  water,  covered  to  exclude  dust,  be  placed  in  a  situation  where 
it  shall  be  quite  undisturbed,  and  at  the  same  time  exposed  to  great  cold, 
the  temperature  of  the  water  may  be  reduced  10®  or  more  below  its  freez- 
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ing-point  without  the  formation  of  ice;  *  bnt  then,  if  a  little  agitation  be 
communicated  to  the  jar,  or  a  grain  of  sand  dropped  into  the  water,  a  por- 
tion instantly  solidifies,  and  the  temperature  of  the  whole  rises  to  0^ ;  the 
heat  disengaged  by  the  freezing  of  a  small  portion  of  the  water  will  haTe 
been  sufficient  to  raise  the  whole  contents  of  the  jar  5°. 

This  curious  condition  of  instable  equilibrium  shown  by  the  very  cold 
water  in  the  preceding  experiment,  may  be  reproduced  with  a  Tariety  of 
solutions  which  tend  to  crystallize  or  solidify,  but  in  which  that  change  is 
for  a  while  suspended.  Thus,  a  solution  of  crystallized  sodium  sulphate 
in  its  own  weight  of  warm  water,  left  to  cool  in  an  open  vessel,  deposits  m 
large  quantity  of  the  salt  in  crystals.  If  the  warm  solution,  however,  be 
filtered  into  a  clean  flask,  which  when  full  is  securely  corked  and  set  aside 
to  cool  undisturbed,  no  crystals  will  be  deposited,  even  after  many  days, 
until  the  cork  is  withdrawn  and  the  contents  of  the  flask  violently  shaken. 
Crystallization  then  rapidly  takes  place  in  a  very  beautiful  manner,  and 
the  whole  becomes  perceptibly  warm. 

The  law  thus  illustrated  in  the  case  of  water  is  perfectly  general. 
Whenever  a  solid  becomes  a  liquid,  a  certain  fixed  and  definite  amount  of 
heat  disappears,  or  becomes  latent ;  and  conversely,  whenever  a  liquid  be- 
comes a  solid,  heat  to  a  corresponding  extent  is  given  out. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  melting  points  of  several  substances, 
and  their  latent  heats  of  fusion  expressed  in  gram-degrees  —  that  is  to 
say,  the  numbers  in  the  column  headed  ** latent  heat*'  denote  the  number 
of  grams  of  water  the  temperature  of  which  would  be  raised  1°  Centigrade 
by  the  quantity  of  heat  required  to  fuse  one  grain  of  the  several  solids :  — 


BubstoDce. 


Mercury  . 
Phosphorus 
Lead  .  . 
Sulphur  . 
Iodine 
Bismuth  . 
Cadmium 


Molting 

Utent 

Poiut. 

Heat. 

—39° 

2  82 

44 

6  0 

832 

6-4 

116 

94 

107 

11  7 

270 

12-6 

320 

136 

Substance. 


Tin 

Silver 

Zinc 

Calcium  chloride  \ 
(CaCl,  6HK))      / 
Potassium  nitrate  . 
Sodium  nitrate 


MelUng 
Point. 


236<> 
1000 
433 

28-5 

389 
810o 


Latent 
Heat. 


14-25 
21  1 
281 

40-7 

47-4 
63  0 


When  a  solid  substance  can  be  made  to  liquefy  by  a  weak  chemical 
attraction,  cold  results,  from  sensible  heat  becoming  latent.  This  is  the 
principle  of  the  many  frigorific  mixtures  to  be  found  described  in  some  of 
the  older  chemical  treatises.  When  snow  or  powdered  ice  is  mixed  with 
common  salt,  and  a  thermometer  plunged  into  the  mass,  the  mercury  sinks 
to  — 17'7°C  (0®  F.),  while  the  whole  after  a  short  time  becomes  fluid  by  the 
attraction  between  the  water  and  the  salt;  such  a  mixture  is  very  often 
used  in  chemical  experiments  to  cool  receivers  and  condense  the  vapors 
of  volatile  liquids.  Powdered  crystallized  calcium  chloride  and  snow  pro- 
duce cold  enough  to  freeze  mercury.     Even  powdered  potassium  nitrate, 

*  Fuited  bodies,  when  cooled  down  to  or  below  their  fusing  point,  frequently  remain  liquid, 
more  especiRlly  when  not  in  contact  with  iolid  iKxiiee  Thus,  water  in  n  mixture  of  oil  of 
almonds  and  cliloitiform,  of  8p«H;lfl«'  gravity  equal  to  iU  own.ronminH  liquid  to  — 10°:  in  a  simi- 
lar manner  fused  Bulphur  or  phopphorus,  flonting  in  a  Bolntion  of  xinc  chloride  of  sppropriate 
cnncentmtion,  retNins  the  liquid  condition  at  tempfrntures  4fiP  lielow  its  fusing  point.  Liquid 
iKKlies,  thuH  cooled  lH>iuw  their  fuoing  point,  frequently  Molidify  when  touched  witii  a  solid  sulv 
stiince,  invariably  when  brought  in  contact  with  a  fragment  of  t^o  same  body- in  the  solid 
ooadition. 
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or  sal-ammoniac,  or  ammonium  nitrate,  dissolved  in  water,  occasions  a 
very  notable  depression  of  temperature :  in  every  case,  in  short,  in  which 
solution  is  unaccompanied  by  energetic  chemical  action,  cold  is  produced. 

No  relation  can  be  traced  between  the  actual  melting-point,  of  a  sub- 
stance, and  its  latent  heat  when  in  the  fused  state. 

Latent  Heat  of  Vaporization.  —  A  law  of  exactly  the  same  kind  as  that 
described  affects  universally  the  gaseous  condition ;  change  of  state  from 
solid  or  liquid  to  gas  is  accompanied  by  absorption  of  sensible  heat,  and 
the  reverse  by  its  disengagemenL  The  latent  heat  of  steam  and  other 
Tapors  may  be  ascertained  by  a  mode  of  investigation  similar  to  that 
employed  in  the  case  of  water. 

When  water  at  0^  is  mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  water  at  100®,  the  whole 
i*i  found  to  possess  the  mean  of  the  two  temperatures,  or  60® ;  on  the  other 
band.  I  part  by  weight  of  steam  at  100®,  when  condensed  in  cold  water,  is 
found  to  be  capable  of  raising  5*4  parts  of  the  latter  from  the  freezing  to 
the  boiling-point,  or  through  a  range  of  100®.  Now  100  X  6-4=540®;  that 
is  to  say,  steam  at  lOU®,  in  becoming  water  at  100®,  parts  with  enough 
heat  to  raise  a  weight  of  water  equal  to  its  own  (if  it  were  possible)  540®, 
of  the  thermometer.  When  water  passes  into  steam,  the  same  quantity  of 
sensible  heat  becomes  latent. 

The  vapors  of  other  liquids  seem  to  have  less  latent  heat  than  that  of 
water.  The  following  table  is  by  Dr.  Th.  Andrews,  and  serves  well  to 
illustrate  this  point.  The  latent  heats  are  expressed,  as  in  the  last  table, 
in  gram-degrees : 


Vapor 

of  water  .                 .      •  . 

.  686-90® 

alcohol    .... 

.       202-40 

ether  

.     90-46 

oxalic  ether 

72-72 

acetic  ether 

.     92-68 

ethylic  iodide 

46-87 

pyroxylic  spirit  . 

.  263-70 

carbon  bisulphide     . 

86-67 

tin  tetrachloride 

.     30-36 

brtimine   .... 

46-66 

oil  of  turpentine 

.     74-03 

Ebullition  is  occasioned  by  the  formation  of  bubbles  of  vapor  within  the 
body  of  the  evaporating  liquid,  which  rise  to  the  surface  like  bubbles  of 
permanent  gas.  This  occurs  in  different  liquids  at  very  different  tempera- 
tares.  Under  the  same  circumstances,  the  boiling-point  is  quite  constant, 
and  often  becomes  a  physical  character  of  great  importance  in  distinguish- 
ing liquids  which  much  resemble  each  other.  A  few  cases  may  be  cited 
in  illustration : 

Snbstence.  Boillng^wlnt. 

Aldehyde 20-8® 

Ether 34*9 

Carbon  bisulphide 46*1 

Alcohol 78-4 

Water  • 100 

Nitric  acid,  strong    ......  120 

Oil  of  turpentine 167 

Sulphuric  acid 826-6 

Mercury 860 

For  ebullition  to  take  place,  it  is  necessary  that  the  elasticity  of  the 
vapor  should  be  able  to  overcome  the  cohesion  of  the  liquid  and  the  pre»- 
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sure  upon  its  surface :  hence  the  extent  to  which  the  boiling-point  may  be 
modified. 

Water,  under  the  usual  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  boils  at  100° 
(212°  F.) :  in  a  partially  exhausted  receiyer  or  on  a  mountain-top  it  boils 
at  a  much  lower  temperature:  and  in  the  best  vacuum  of  an  excellent  air- 
pump,  oTer  oil  of  vitriol,  which  absorbs  the  vapor,  it  will  often  enter  into 
violent  ebullition  while  ice  is  in  the  not  of  forming  upon  tBe  surface. 

On  the  other  hand,  water  confined  in  a  very  strong  metallic  vessel  may 
be  restrained  from  boiling  by  the  pressure  of  its  own  vapor  to  an  almost 
unlimited  extent;  a  temperature  of  177®  or  204°  is  very  easily  obtained; 
and,  in  fact,  it  is  said  that  it  may  be  made  red-hot,  and  yet  retain  its 
fluidity. 

There  is  a  very  simple  and  beautiful  experiment  illustrative  of  the  eifect 
of  diminished  pressure  in  depressing  the  boiling-point  of  a  liquid.  A 
Fia  38.  little  water  is  made  to  boil  for  a  few  minutes  in  a  flask  pr 
retort  placed  over  a  lamp,  until  the  air  has  been  chased  out, 
and  the  steam  issues  freely  from  the*  neck.  A  tightly  fitting 
cork  is  then  inserted,  and  the  lamp  at  the  same  moment 
withdrawn.  When  the  ebullition  ceases,  it  may  be  renewed 
at  pleasure  for  a  considerable  time  by  the  aff*usion  of  cold 
water,  which,  by  condensing  the  vapor  within,  occasions  » 
partial  vscuum. 

The  nature  of  the  vessel,  or,  rather,  the  state  of  its  surface, 
exercises  an  influence  upon  the  boiling-point,  and  this  to  » 
much  greater  extent  than  was  formerly  supposed.  It  has 
long  been  noticed  that  in  a  metallic  vessel  water  boils,  under 
the  same  circumstances  of  pressure,  at  a  temperature  one  or  two  degrees 
below  that  at  which  ebullition  takes  place  in  glass;  but  it  has  lately  been 
shown  *  that  by  particular  management  a  much  greater  difference  can  be 
observed.  If  two  similar  glass  flasks  be  taken,  the  one  coated  in  the  in- 
side with  a  film  of  shellac,  and  the  other  completely  cleansed  by  hot  sul- 
phuric acid,  water  heated  over  a  lamp  in  the  first  will  boil  at  99-4°,  while 
in  the  second  it  will  often  rise  to  106°  or  even  higher;  a  momentary  burst 
of  vapor  then  ensues,  and  the  thermometer  sinks  a  few  degrees,  after  which 
it  rises  again.  In  this  state,  the  introduction  of  a  few  metallic  filings,  or 
angular  fragments  of  any  kind,  occasions  a  lively  disengagement  of  vapor, 
while  the  temperature  sinks  to  100°,  and  there  remains  stationary.  These 
remarkable  effects  miXst  be  attributed  to  an  attraction  between  the  surface 
of  the  vessel  and  the  liquid. 

When  out  of  contact  with  solid  bodies,  liquids  not  only  solidify  with  re- 
luctance, but  also  assume  the  gaseous  condition  with  greater  difliculty. 
Drops  of  water  or  of  aqueous  saline  solutions  flouting  on  the  contact- 
surface  of  two  liquids,  of  which  one  is  heavier  and  the  other  lighter,  may 
be  heated  from  10  to  20  degrees  above  the  ordinary  boiling-point;  explo- 
sive ebullition,  however,  is  instantaneously  induced  by  contact  with  a  solid 
substance. 

A  cubic  inch  of  water  in  becoming  steam  under  the  ordinary  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere  expands  into  1696  cubic  inches,  or  nearly  a  cubic 
foot. 

Steam,  not  in  contact  with  water,  is  affected  by  heat  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  permanent  gases ;  its  rate  of  expansion  and  increase  of  elastic  force 
are  practically  the  same.  When  water  is  present,  the  rise  of  temperature 
increases  the  quantity  and  density  of  the  steam,  and  hence  the  elastic  force 
increases  in  a  fur  more  rapid  proportion. 

This  elastic  force  of  steam  in  contact  with  water,  at  diffefent  tempcra- 

*  Marcet '  Ann.  Chim.  Phyi.*  8d  aeriei,  v.  449. 
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tnres,  has  been  rery  carefully  determined  by  Arago  and  Dulong,  and  lately 
by  Magnas  and  Keguault.  Xlie  force  ia  expressed  in  atmospheres:  the  ab- 
solute pressure  upon  any  given  surface  can  be  easily  calculated,  allowing 
14  6  lb  per  square  inch  to  each  atmosphere.  The  experiments  were  carried 
to  tweoty-fire  atmospheres;  at  which  point  the  difficulties  and  danger 
became  so  great  as  to  put  a  stop  to  the  inquiry :  the  rest  of  the  table  is 
the  result  of  calculations  founded  on  the  data  so  obtained : 


Plrenare  of  Staam 

Obrresponding 

Pretanre  of  Steam 

Oorrespondfnff 

ia  aUiioq>liere8. 

tempantore. 

in  atmoapherea 

tampentture. 

1 

.      100<» 

8 

.      IW 

1-6       . 

112 

8*6 

140-  6 

2       . 

.     122 

4 

.      145   5 

2-6       . 

129 

4-6 

140 

6       . 

.     158 

17 

.     207 

6-5 

157 

18 

209 

6 

.     160 

19 

.     212 

6-6       . 

168 

20 

214 

7       . 

.     167 

21 

.     217 

7-6       . 

169 

22 

219 

8 

.     172 

28 

.     222 

9 

177 

24 

224 

10      . 

.     182 

25 

.     226 

11 

186 

80r 

286 

12       . 

.     190 

86      . 

.     246 

18 

194 

40 

268 

14       . 

.     197 

45 

.     256 

16 

200-6 

50 

266 

16       . 

.     208 

It  is  rery  interesting  to  know  the  amount  of  heat  requisite  to  conyert 
water  of  any  given  temperature  into  steam  of  the  same  or  another  given 
temperature.  The  most  exact  experiments  on  this  subject  have  been  made 
by  Regnault.  He  arrived  at  this  result,  that  when  the  unit-weight  of  steam 
at  the  temperature  ^  is  converted  into  water  of  the  same  temperature,  and 
then  cooled  to  0**,  it  gives  out  the  quantity  of  heat  Tf  which  is  represented 
by  the  forniula: 

r=606-5-f  0'806<. 

This  formula  appears  to  hold  good  for  temperatures  above  and  below  the 
ordinary  boiling-point  of  water.  The  following  table  gives  the  values  of 
Tj  corresponding  to  the  respective  temperatures  in  the  first  columns: 


t 

60 
100 
160 
200 


T 

606 
621 
637 
652 
667 


6» 

7 

0 

2 

6 


Tin  called  the  total  heat  of  steam,  being  the  heat  required  to  raise  water 
from  0^  to  (,  together  with  that  which  becomes  latent  by  the  transformation 
of  water  of  t  into  steam  at  t,  Regnault  states,  as  a  result  of  some  very  deli- 
cate experiments,  that  the  heat  necessary  to  raise  a  unit-weight  of  water 
from  0^  to  t  is  not  exactly  denoted  by  t;  the  discrepancy,  however,  is  so 
•mail  that  it  may  be  disregarded.     Employing  the  approximate  value,  the 
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latent  heat  of  steam,  Ly  at  any  temperatare  will  be  found  by  subtracting  I 
from  the  total  heat;  or,  according  to  the  focmnla: 

/;  =  606  6  —  0-696  U 

This  equation  shows  us  the  remarkable  fact  that  the  latent  heat  of  steam 
diminishes  as  the  temperature  rises.  Before  Regnault's  experiments  were 
made,  two  laws  of  great  simplicity  were  generally  admitted,  one  of  which, 
however,  contradicted  the  other.  Watt  concluded,  from  experiments  of  his 
own,  as  well  as  from  theoretical  speculations,  that  the  total  heat  of  steam 
would  be  the  same  at  all  temperatures.  Were  this  true,  equal  weights  of 
steam  passed  into  cold  water  would  always  exhibit  the  same  heating  power, 
no  matter  what  the  temperature  of  the  steam  might  be.  Exactly  the  same 
abtolute  amount  of  heat,  and  consequently  the  same  quantity  of  fuel,  would 
be  required  to  evaporate  a  given  weight  of  water  in  vacuo  at  a  temperature 
which  the  hand  can  bear,  or  under  great  pressure,  and  at  a  high  tempera- 
ture. Watt's  Law,  though  agreeing  well  with  the  rough  practical  results 
obtained  by  engineers,  is  only  approximately  true;  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  the  deductions  which  have  just  been  made  from  it.  The  second  law, 
in  opposition  to  Watt's,  is  that  of  Southern,  stating  the  latent  heat  of  steam 
to  be  the  same  at  all  temperatures.  Regnault's  researches  have  shown 
that  neither  Watt's  law  {T  constant),  nor  Southern's  law  {L  constant)  is 
correct. 

The  economical  .applications  of  steam  are  numerous  and  extremely  rala- 
able:  they  may  be  divided*  into  two  classes:  those  in  which  the  heating 
power  is  employed,  and  those  in  which  its  elastic  force  is  brought  into  use. 
The  value  of  steam  as  a  source  of  heat  depends  upon  the  facility  with 
which  it  may  be  conveyed  to  distant  points,  and  upon  the  large  amount  of 
latent  heat  it  contaiqs,  which  is  disengaged  in  the  act  of  condensation.  An 
invariable  temperature  of  100*^,  or  higher,  may  be  kept  up  in  the  pipes  or 
other  vessels  in  which  the  steam  is  contained  by  the  expenditure  of  a  very 
small  quantity  of  the  latter.  Steam-baths  of  various  forms  are  used  in  the 
arts  with  great  convenience,  and  also  by  the  scientific  chemist  for  drying 
filters  and  other  objects  where  excessive  heat  would  be  hurtful:  a  verj 
good  instrument  of  the  kind  was  contrived  by  Mr.  Everitt.  It  is  merely  a 
small  kettle  (fig.  37),  surmounted  by  a  double  box  or  jacket,  into  whicli 
the  substance  to  be  dried  is  put,  and  loosely  covered  by  a  card.  The  appa- 
ratus is  placed  over  a  lamp,  and  may  be  left  without  attention  for  many 
hours.  A  little  hole  in  the  side  of  the  jacket  gives  vent  to  the  excess  of 
steam. 

The  principle  of  the  steam-engine  may  be  described  in  a  few  words :  its 
mechanical  details  do  not  belong  to  the  design  of  the  present  volume.     The 

machine  consists  essentially  of  a  cylinder  or  metal 
f^'g.  87.  a  (fig.  88),  in  which  a  closely  fitting  solid  piston 

works,  the  rod  of  which  passes,  air-tight,  through 
a  stuffing-box  at  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  and  is 
connected  with  the  machinery  to  be  put  in  motion, 
directly,  or  by  the  intervention  of  an  oscillating 
beam.  A  pipe  communicates  with  the  interior  of 
the  cylinder,  and  also  with  a  vessel  surrounded 
with  cold  water,  called  the  condenser  6,  into  which 
a  jet  of  cold  water  can  at  pleasure  be  introduced. 
A  sliding- valve  arrangement,  shown  at  e,  serves  to 
open  a  communication  between  the  boiler  and  the 
cylinder,  and  between  the  cylinder  and  the  con- 
denser in  such  a  manner  that  while  the  steam  is 
allowed  to  press  with  all  its  force  upon  one  side  of  the  piston,  the  other, 
open  to  the  condenser,  is  necessarily  vacuous.     The  valve  is  shifted  by  the 
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(D^ne  tucif  at  the  proper  moment,  ao  that  the  piston  it  alternately  drJTPii 

br  \b*  sleam  up  anil  iluwD  agHJnil  b  vacuum,    A  luge  air-pump,  not  shown 

in  ihe  eDgraTing.   is   connected    wilh    the 

cnndcnser,  and  BerTes  to   reniore  anj  air  yie-  38. 

ihar  mij  enter  th«  cylinder,  and  also  the 

water  produced  by  cundensation.  logelher 

*llti  ibat  which  may  have  been  injected. 
Such  is  the  vacuum  or  condensing  aleam- 

(ngiae.     In  what  is  called   the  higb-prea- 

sure  engine,   the  condenS'  r  and  air-piinip 

tre  suppressed,    nnd   the   sleam  is  allowed 

10  escape  at  once   from    the  cylinder  into 

ibe  atmosphere.    U  is  abTiouii  thnl  in  ibia 

■rrangemeol   Ihe    sleam    baa  lo  overcome 

ibe  wLole  pressure  of  ibe  air,  and  a  much 

greater  elastic  force  is  required  lo  produce 

ihf  same  effect;   bill  Ibis  is  lo  a  very  great 

tileni  compenaated   by  Ihe  absence  of  the 

lir-pump  and   Ihe   increased   simplicity  of 

the  whole   mncliine.      Large  engines,   bolh 

on  shi>re  and    in  steamships,   are    usually 

conslmcled  on    the  condensing  principle, 

ihe  pressure  seldom  exceeding  sii  or  seren 

pounds  per  squ^ire  inch  above  that  of  the 

Mmosphere;    for  small  engines  the   high- 

pressure    plan      is.     perhaps,     preferable. 

LocomoliTE  engines  are  of  this  liind. 
A  peculiar    moditicatian  of   the   aleam- 

enpne.  employed  in  Cornwall,  for  draining 

the  deep  mines  of  that  country,  is  now  get- 
ting into  use  elsewhere  for  other  purposes. 
lu  this  machine,  economy  of  fuel  is  carried 

lo  a  most  extraordinary  extent,  engines  having  been  known  to  perform  tlie 
<<"4  of  raising  more  Ihan  lOO.OOO.OUO  lbs.  of  water  one  font  high  by  Ihe  can> 
Buispiion  of  n  single  bushel  of  coals.  The  engines  are  single-acting,  Ihedown- 
tlroke.  which  is  made  against  n  vacuum,  being  the  effective  one.  and  em- 
ployed to  lift  the  enormous  weight  of  the  pump-rods  in  the  shaft  of  Ihe 
mine.  When  ihe  piston  reaches  Ibe  bollom.  Ihe  communication  bolh  wilh 
ttie  boiler  and  ihe  condenser  ia  cut  off,  while  an  tguililniani-valvt  is  opened 
connecting  Ihe  upper  and  lower  extremities  of  Ihe  cylinder,  whereupon 
the  weight  of  the  pump-rods  draws  the  piston  lo  the  top  and  makes  the 
ep-slroke  The  engine  is  worked  n-panmWy.  ag  it  is  termed,  steam  of 
ligh  tension  being  employed,  which  is  cut  off  al  one-eighlh  or  even  on«- 
tenlh  of  the  slroke. 

The  process  of  distillation,  which  may  now  be  noticed,  is  very  simple; 
il! object  is  either  lo  separate  siibstancoa  whiqh  rise  in  vapor  at  different 
Umperatures.  or  to  part  a  volatile  liqnid  from  a  substance  incapable  of 
•olaliliialion.  The  same  process  applied  lo  bodies  which  pass  directly 
Iram  the  solid  to  the  gaseous  condilion.  and  the  reverse,  is  called  nili'maf ion. 
E'try  distillaiory  apparatus  consists  essentially  of  a  boiler,  in  which  the 
**por  is  raised,  and  of  a  condenser,  in  which  it  returns  lo  the  liquid  or 
Mlid  condition  In  Ihe  still  employed  for  manufacturing  purposes,  the 
'"ter  is  usually  a  apiral  metal  lube  immersed  in  a  tub  of  water.  The 
tomiDon  retort  and  receiver  conslilute  the  simplest  arrangement 'for  distil- 
Islion  on  the  "mall  scale;  the  relorl  ia  healed  by  a  gas  lamp,  and  the  re- 
aver is  kept  cool,  if  oeceMary,  by  a  wet  cloth,  or  it  may  be  surrounded 
"ithice.     ^ig.  39.) 
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Liebig*8  condenser  *  (fig.  40)  is  a  Tery  valuable  instrument  in  the  labora- 
tory ;  it  consists  of  a  glass  tube  tapering  from  end  to  end,  fixed  by  per- 

J^.  39. 


f orated  corks  in  the  centre  of  the  metal  pipe,  provided  with  tubes  so  ar- 
ranged that  a  current  of  cold  water  may  circulate  through  the  apparatus. 
By  putting  ice  into  the  little  cistern,  the  water  may  be  kept  at  0^,  and 
extremely  volatile  liquids  condensed. 

Fig.  40. 


Liquids  evaporate  at  temperatures  below  their  boiling-points:  in  this 
ease  the  evaporation  takes  place  slowly  from  the  surface.  Water,  or  alco- 
hol, exposed  in  an  open  vessel,  at  the  temperature  of  the  air,  gradually 
disappears;  the  more  rapidly,  the  warmer  and  drier  the  air. 

This  fact  was  formerly  explained  by  supposing  that  air  and  gases  in 
general  had  the  power  of  dissolving  and  holding  in  solution  certain  quan- 
ta Inrented  by  Weitzel,  the  elder,  of  Stockholm,  and  well  described  and  figured  in  Gray*! 
OperadTe  Ghemlat.— R.  B.] 
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tiUes  of  liquids,  and  that  this  power  increased  with  the  temperature:  such 
an  idea  is  iucorrect. 

If  a  barometer-tube  be  carefully  filled  with  mercury  and  inverted  in  the 
osaal  manner,  and  then  a  few  drops  of  water  passed  up  the  tube  into  the 
Tacuam  above,  a  Tery  remarkable  effect  will  be  observed; — the  mercury 
will  be  depressed  to  a  small  extent,  and  this  depression  will  increase  with 
increase  of  temperature.  Now,  as  the  space  above  the  mercury  is  void 
of  air,  and  the  weight  of  the  few  drops  of  water  quite  inadequate  to  ac- 
count for  this  depression,  it  must  of  necessity  be  imputed  to  the  vapor 
which  instantaneously  rises  from  the  water  into  the  vacuum;  „.  .. 
and  that  this  effect  is  really  due  to  the  elasticity  of  the  aqueous  ^' 
vapor,  is  easily  proved  by  exposing  the  barometer  to  a  heat  of 
100°  C.  (212^  F.),  when  the  depression  of  the  mercury  will  be 
complete,  and  it  will  stand  at  the  same  level  within  and  with- 
out the  tube ;  indicating  that  at  that  temperature  the  elasticity 
of  the  vapor  is  equal  to  that  of  the  atmosphere  —  a  fact  which 
the  phenomenon  of  ebullition  has  already  shown. 

By  placing  over  the  barometer  a  wide  open  tube  dipping 
into  the  mercury  below,  and  then  filling  this  tube  with  water 
at  different  temperatures,  the  tension  of  the  aqueous  vapor 
for  each  degree  of  the  thermometer  may  be  accurately  deter- 
mined by  ita  depressing  effect  upon  the  mercurial  column; 
the  same  power  which  forces  the  latter  down  one  inch  against 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  would  of  course  elevate  a 
column  of  mercury  to  the  same  height  against  the  vacuum,  and 
in  this  way  the  tension  may  be  conveniently  expressed.  The 
following  table  was  drawn  up  by  Dalton,  to  whom  we  owe  the 
method  of  investigation : 


Temperature. 

Tension  In  inches 

Temperatore. 

Tension  in  Inches 

P. 

c. 

of  mercnry. 

F. 

C. 

of  mercury. 

320  . 

0° 

0-200 

130° 

64-4° 

4  34 

40    . 

4-4 

0  263 

140 

60 

6-74 

60    . 

10 

0-376 

160 

66-6 

7-42 

60    . 

15-5 

0624 

160 

7M 

9-46 

70    . 

211 

0  721 

170 

76-6 

1213 

80    . 

26-6 

1000 

180 

82-2 

1616 

90    . 

32-2 

1-360 

190 

87-7 

1900 

100    . 

87-7 

1-860 

200 

93-3 

23  64 

110    . 

43-3 

2-630 

212 

100 

80  00 

120    . 

48-8 

8-330 

Another  table  representing  the  tension  of  the  vapor  of  water,  drawn  up 
by  Regnault,  is  given  at  the  end  of  the  woi%. 

Other  liquids  tried  in  this  manner  are  found  to  emit  vapors  of  greater  or 
less  tension,  for  the  same  temperature,  according  to  their  different  degrees 
of  volatility :  thus,  a  little  ether  introduced  into  the  tube  depresses  the 
mercury  10  inches  or  more  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  air;  oil  of 
vitriol,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not  emit  any  sensible  quantity  of  vapor 
until  a  much  greater  heat  is  applied ;  and  that  given  off  by  mercury  itself 
in  warm  summer  weather,  although  it  may  be  detected  by  very  delicate 
means,  is  far  too  little  to  exercise  any  effect  upon  the  barometer.  In  the 
case  of  water,  the  evaporation  is  quite  distinct  and  perceptible  at  the  lowest 
temperatures,  when  frosen  to  solid  ice  in  the  barometer-tube:  snow  on  the 
ground,  or  on  a  house-top,  may  often  be  noticed  to  vanish,  from  the  same 
cause,  day  by  day  in  the  depth  of  winter,  when  melting  is  impossible. 

There  exists  for  each  vapor  a  state  of  density  which  it  cannot  pass  with- 
out losing  its  gaseous  condition,  and  becoming  liquid ;  this  point  is  called 
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Fig.  42. 


the  condition  of  maximum  density.  When  a  volatile  liquid  is  introduced 
in  sufficient  quantity  into  a  vacuum,  this  condition  is  always  reached,  and 
then  evaporation  ceases.  Any  attempt  to  increase  the  density  of  this  vapor 
by  compressing  it  into  a  smaller  space  will  be  attended  by  the  liquefaction 
of  a  portion,  the  density  of  the  remainder  being  unchanged.  If  a  little 
ether  be  introduced  intd  a  barometer,  and  the  latter  slowly  sunk  into  a 
very  deep  cistern  of  mercury  (fig.  42),  it  will  be  found  that  the  height  of 
the  column  of  mercury  in  the  tube  above  that  in  the  cistern  remains  un- 
altered until  the  upper  extremity  of  the  barometer  ap- 
proaches the  surface  of  the  metal  in  the  column  and  all 
the  ether  has  become  liquid.  It  will  be  observed  also, 
that,  as  the  tube  sinks,  the  stratum  of  liquid  ether  in- 
creases in  thickness,  but  no  increase  of  elastic  force  oc- 
curs in  the  vapor  above  it,  and,  consequently,  no  increase 
of  density;  for  tension  and  density  are  always,  under 
ordinary  circumstances  at  least,  directly  proportionate  to 
each  other. 

The  point  of  maximum  density  of  vapor  is  dependent 
upon  the  temperature;  it  increases  rapidly  as  the  tem- 
perature rises.  This  is  well  shown  in  the  case  of  w^ater. 
Thus,  taking  the  spec.  grav.  of  atmospheric  air  at  100^ 
=1000,  that  of  aqueous  vapor  in  its  greatest  state  of 
compression  for  the  temperature  will  be  as  follows: 


Tompentnre. 

Specific  gruvity. 

Weight  of  100  cubic 

C. 

P. 

iDciiee. 

0° 

82° 

5-690 

01 80  grains. 

10 

50 

10293 

0-247      •' 

16-5      . 

60 

14108 

0-338      " 

87-7 

100 

46-500 

1118      " 

65-6      . 

160 

170-298 

4076      «* 

100 

212 

625  000 

14-962      " 

The  last  number  was  experimentally  found  by  Qaj- 
Lussac;  the  others  are  calculated  from  that  by  the  aid  of 
Dalton's  table  of  tensions,  on  the  assumption  that  steam, 
not  in  a  state  of  saturation,  that  is,  below  the  point  of 
greatest  density,  obeys  the  laws  of  Mariotte  (which  is, 
however,  only  approximately  true),  and  that  when  it  is 
cooled  it  contracts  like  the  permanent  gases. 

Thus,  there  are  two  distinct  methods  by  which  a  vapor 
may  be  reduced  to  the  liquid  form — pressure^  by  causing 
increase  of  density  until  the  point  of  maximum  density 
for  a  given  temperature  is  reached ;  and  eold^  by  which 

ythe  point  of  maximum  density  is  itself  lowered.  The 
most  powerful  effects  are  produced  when  both  are  con- 
joined. 

For  example,  if  100  cubic  inches  of  vapor  of  water  at  100°  F.,  in  the 
state  above  described,  had  its  temperature  reduced  to  50°  F.,  not  less  than 
0-89*  gr^in  of  liquid  water  would  neceirsarily  separate,  or  very  nearly 
eight-tenths  of  the  whole. 

Evaporation  into  a  epace  filled  with  air  or  gas  follows  the  same  law  as 
evaporation  into  a  vacuum:  as  much  vapor  arises,  and  the  condition  of 
maximum  density  is  assumed  in  the  same  manner,  as  if  the  space  were 
perfectly  empty ;  the  sole  difference  lies  in  the  length  of  time  required. 

•  100  ciib.  inch,  nqoeoun  vnpor  nt  100°  F..  weighing  1-113  grain,  would  at  6^  F.  become 
reduced  to  91*07  cab.  inch.,  weighing  0-225  gniin. 
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When  ft  liquid  eraporates  into  a  Yacuam,  the  point  of  greatest  density  is 
Attained  at  once,  while  in  the  other  case  some  time  elapses  before  this 
happens :  the  particles  of  air  appear  to  oppose  a  sort  of  mechanical  resist- 
ADce  to  the  rise  of  the  vapor.  The  ultimate  effect  is,  howeTer,  precisely 
the  same. 

When  to  a  quantity  of  perfectly  dry  gas  confined  in  a  vessel  closed  by 
mereary  a  little  water  is  added,  the  latter  immediately  begins  to  evaporate, 
and  after  some  time  as  much  vapor  will  be  found  to  have  risen  from  it  as 
if  no  gas  had  been  present,  the  quantity  depending  entirely  on  the  tempera- 
ture to  which  the  whole  is  subjected.  The  tension  of  this  vapor  will  add 
itself  to  that  of  the  gas.  and  produce  an  expansion  of  volume,  which  will  be 
indicated  by  an  alteration  of  level  in  the  mercury. 

Vapor  of  water  exists  in  the  atmosphere  at  all  times  and  in  all  situations, 
and  there  plays  a  most  important  part  in  the  economy  of  nature.  The  pro- 
portion of  aqueous  vapor  present  in  the  air  is  subject  to  great  variation, 
and  it  often  becomes  important  to  determine  its  quantity.  This  is  easily 
done  by  the  aid  of  the  foregoing  principles. 

Dew-Point.  —  If  the  aqueous  vapor  be  in  its  condition  of  greatest  possible 
density  for  the  temperature,  or,  as  it  is  frequently,  but  most  incorrectly, 
expressed,  the  air  be  saturated  with  vapor  of  water,  the  slightest  reduction 
of  temperature  will  cause  the  deposition  of  a  portion  in  the  liquid  form. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  as  is  almost  always  in  reality  the  case,  the  vapor  of 
water  be  below  its  state  of  maximum  density,  that  is,  in  an  expanded  con- 
dition, it  is  clear  that  a  considerable  fall  of  temperature  may  occur  before 
liquefaction  commences.  The  degree  at  which  this  takes  place  is  called  the 
dew-point,  and  it  is  determined  with  great  facility  by  a  very  simple  method. 
A  little  cup  of  thin  tin  plate  or  silver,  well  polished,  is  filled  with  water  at 
the  temperature  of  the  air,  and  a  delicate  thermometer  inserted.  The 
water  is  then  cooled  by  dropping  in  fragments  of  ice,  or  dissolving  in  it 
powdered  sal-ammoniac,  until  moisture  begins  to  make  its  appearance  on  the 
outside,  dimming  the  bright  metallic  surface.  The  temperature  of  the  dew- 
point  is  then  read  off  upon  the  thermometer,  and  compared  with  that  of 
the  air. 

Suppose,  by  way  of  example,  that  the  latter  were  70°  F.,  and  the  dew- 
point  50°  F.,  the  elasticity  of  the  watery  vapor  present  would  correspond 
to  a  maximum  density  proper  to  50°  F.,  and  would  support  a  column  of 
mercury  0*375  inch  high.  If  the  barometer  on  the  spot  stood  at  80  inches, 
therefore,  29*625  inches  would  be  supported  by  the  pressure  of  the  dry  air, 
and  the  remaining  0*375  inch  by  the  vapor.  Now  a  cubic  foot  of  such  a 
mixture  must  be  looked  upon  as  made  up  of  a  cubic  foot  of  dry  air,  and  a 
cubic  foot  of  watery  vapor,  occupying  the  same  space,  and  having  tensions 
indicated  by  the  numbers  just  mentioned.  A  cubic  foot,  or  1728  cubic 
inches  of  vapor,  at  70°  F.,  would  become  reduced  by  contraction,  according 
to  the  usual  law,  to  1662*8  cubic  inches  at  50°  F. ;  this  vapor  would  be  at  its 
maximum  density,  having  the  specific  gravity  pointed  out  in  the  table ; 
hence  1662*8  cubic  inches  would  weigh  4*11  grains.  The  weight  of  the 
aqueous  vapor  contained  in  a  cubic  foot  of  air  will  thus  be  ascertained.  In 
this  country  the  difference  between  the  temperature  of  the  air  and  the  dew- 
point  seldom  reaches  30°  F.  (16*6°  C.)  degrees;  but  in  the  Deccan,  with  a 
temperature  of  90°  F.  (82*2°  C.).  the  dew-point  sinks  as  low  as  29°  F.,  mak- 
ing the  degrees  of  dryness  61°  F.* 

Another  method  of  finding  the  proportion  of  moisture  present  in  the  air 
u  to  observe  the  rapidity  of  evaporation,  which  is  always  in  some  relation 
to  the  degree  of  dryness.  The  bulb  of  a  thermometer  is  covered  with  mus- 
hn,  and  kept  wet  with  water ;  evaporation  produces  cold,  as  will  presently  be 
Men,  and  accordingly  the  thermometer  soon  sinks  below  the  actual  tem- 

^  Danlell,  Introduction  to  Chemical  Philosophy,  p.  164. 
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perature  of  the  sir.  fThen  it  comes  to  rest,  the  degree  ia  notioed.  ni4  from 
&  comparison  of  the  two  temperalurea  an  appro xiiuatioD  to  tiic  dexr-point 
csQ  bo  obtained  bj  Ihe  aid  of  a  mathematical  formula  con- 
trived for  the  purpose.  This  is  called  the  wet-bulb  hjgram- 
S^  eter;  it  is  often  made  in  the  manner  shown  in  tig.  43.  where 
I  T  ^  VC  ot>B  Ihernjometer  serves  lo  indicate  the  temperature  of  the  air, 
I  h  f  A^  "''*'  ^^^  other  to  show  the  rate  of  eTHporatiou,  being  kept  wet 
^f  i\  ^  by  the  thread  dipping  in  the  water  resenoir. 
'  0jQ  W^  irjw/owion  0/  Gaiti.  —  The  perfect  resemblance  in  every 
lljkl  respect  which  vapors  bear  to  permanent  gases,  led,  Yery 
.If  'V  -  naturally,  to  the  idea  that  the  latter  might,  by  the  application 
■\  /  of  suitable  means,  be  made  to  nsaume  the  liquid  condition,  and 
Dp  A^  "'*"  B'l'^'Be  wag,  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Faraday,  to  a  grpat  ei- 
MF  (- lA  lent  verified.  Out  of  Ihe  sniaU  number  of  such  substances 
^,\^^V  tried,  not  less  Uian  eight  gave  way;  and  it  is  quite  fair  to 
E  infer  ihat,  had  means  of  suBicieDt  power  been  at  hand.  Ihe 
est  would  have  shared  the  same  fate,  and  proved  to  be  nothing 
Dore  than  the  vaporg  of  volatile  li(|Uids  in  a  state  very  far  re- 
aoved  from  that  of  their  maiinmni  densit;.  The  subjoined 
able  represents  the  results  of  Mr.  Faraday's  first  investiga- 
ions.  with  the  pressure  in  atmospheres,  and  the  temperatures 
,1  which  the  condensation  takes  place.* 


T«nip(irmtDr«. 


Sulphur  dioxide 
Hydrogen  sulphide 
Carbon  dioiiue 


Cyanogen     ....       80  .         .  72        45 

Ammonia  ...  65     ...     10  GO 

Hydroahloric  acid        .         .     40    .        .        .         10  60 

The  method  of  proceeding  was  very  simple:  the  malerials  were  sealed 
up  in  a  strong,  narrow  tube,  together  with  a  little  pressure-gauge,  consist- 
ing of  a  slender  tube,  closed  at  one  end,  and  having  within  it,  near  the 
open   eilreraity,  a  globule    of 
y.     The  gas  being  dis- 
engnged  by  heat,  accumulated 

pressure   brouglit   about   con- 
densation.  Tlie  force  required 
for  this   purpose   was  judged 
of  by  Ihe  diminution  of  volume  of  Ihe  air  in  the  gauge. 

Mr.  Fnrnday  has  since  resumed,  with  Ihe  happiest  results,  Ihe  subject 
of  the  liquefaction  of  the  permanent  gases.  By  using  narrow  green  glass 
lubes  of  great  strength,  powerful  condensing  syringes,  and  an  extremely 
liiw  temperature,  produced  by  means  to  be  prcaently  described.  oteGant  gas, 
liydriodic  and  hydrobromic  aoids.  phosphorettcd  hydrogen,  and  Ibe  gaseous 
fluorides  of  silicon  and  boron,  were  successively  liquefied.  Oxygen,  hydro- 
gen, nitrogen,  nitrogen  dioxide,  carbon  monoiide,  and  marsh  gan,  refused 
lo  liquefy  at — 166°  F.,  while  subjected  to  pressures  varying  from  27  to 
5B  atmospheres. 
Sir  Isambard  Brunei,  and,  more  recently,  M.  Thilorier,  of  Paris,  luecseded 

•  Phil,  Tnna.  lOr  1833,  p.  IW. 
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In  obtuning  liquid  cftrbon  dioiids  (oommoiilr  called  cftrbonic  ftoid)  in 
gnat  sbuDdanue.  The  afparslus  of  M.  Thilorier  codsistB  of  a  pair  of  flx- 
ireiDcIj  MroDg  metallic  vesBeta,  ooo  of  whicb  is  deilined  lo  iene  ibe  pur- 
pose of  A  retort,  and  the  other  that  of  a  receiver.  They  are  made  either 
of  thick  cast  iron  or  gun-metal,  or.  still  better,  of  the  best  and  heaYieal 
boiler-plale.  and  are  furnished  with  slop-cocka  of  a  pecnliar  kind,  the 
■orkmaDHhip  of  which  must  be  eieelient.  The  generaling  vessel  or  retort 
liti  a  pair  of  trunnionv  upon  which  il  awinga  in  ao  iron  frame.  The  joints 
■re  aecnred  b;  collars  of  lead,  and  erer;  precaution  taken  to  prevent  leak- 
age under  the  enormous  pressure  the  veaael  has  to  bear.  The  receiver  re- 
(tmblea  the  retort  in  every  reapeetj  it  has  a  simitar  atop-cock,  and  is  con- 
nected with  the  retort  b;  a  strong  copper  tube  and  a  pair  of  union  screw- 
joints:  a  tube  pasaea  from  the  stop-cock  downitards,  aod  terminalea  near 
the  bollom  of  the  vessel. 

The  operation  ia  thus  coodtlaled :  2|  lb.  of  acid  aodium  carbonate,  and 
6Jlb.  of  water  at  ]<W  F.,  are  introduced  into  the  generator;  oil  of  vitriol 
lo  the  amount  of  1}  lb.  is  poured  into  a  copper  cjlindrical  vessel,  which  ia 


•==% 


lowered  down  into  the  miilure,  and  set  upright;  the  stopcock  is  then 
KTCwed  into  its  place,  and  forced  home  by  a  spanner  and  mallet.  The 
machine  is  next  tilted  up  on  its  trunnions,  that  the  acid  may  run  out  of  the 
ejHiider  and  mix  with  the  other  contenis  of  the  generator;  and  this  tnii- 
tnra  is  favored  by  swinging  the  whole  backward  and  forward  for  a  few 
ninutes,  after  which  it  may  be  Buffered  to  remain  a  tittle  lime  at  rest. 

The  receiver,  surrounded  with  ice,  ia  next  connected  with  the  generator, 
and  boih  cocka  opened  ;  the  liquefied  carbon  dioiide  distils  over  into  the 
tolder  vessel,  and  there  again  in  part  condenses.  The  cocks  are  now 
closed.  Ibe  vesaela  disconnected,  the  cock  of  the  generator  opened  lo  allow 
thf  contained  gas  lo  escape :  and.  lastly,  when  the  issue  of  gas  bat  guile 
taid,  Ibe  Btop-«o«lt  itself  is  unscrewed,  and  the  aodium  sulphate  turned 
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out.  ^  This  operation  must  be  repented  fiye  or  six  times  before  any  yery 
considerable  quantity  of  liquefied  carbon  dioxide  will  haye  accumulnted  iu 
the  receiver.  When  the  receiver  thus  charged  has  its  etop-cock  opened,  a 
stream  of  the  liquid  is  forcibly  driven  up  the  tube  by  the  elasticity  of  the 
gas  contained  in  the  upper  part  of  the  vessel. 

The  experimenter  incurs  great  personal  danger  in  using  this  apparatus, 
unless  the  utmost  care  be  taken  in  its  management.  A  dreadful  accident 
occurred  in  Paris  by  the  bursting  of  one  of  the  iron  vessels. 

Liquid  carbon  dioxide  is  also  very  frequently  prepared  by  means  of  an 
apparatus  constructed  by  M.  Natterer,  of  Vienna,  which  enables  the  ex- 
perimentalist to  work  with  less  risk.  The  gas  disengaged  by  means  of 
sulphuric  acid  from  acid  potassium  carbonate,  is  pumped  by  means  of  a 
force-pump  into  a  wrought>iron  vessel,  exactly  as  the  air  is  pumped  into 
the  receiver  of  an  air-gun.  When  a  certain  pressure  has  been  reached, 
the  gas  is  liquefied,  and  if  the  pumping  be  continued,  considerable  quan- 
tities of  the  liquid  carbon  dioxide  may  be  thus  obtained.  By  this  appa- 
ratus nitrous  oxide  gas  has  been  condensed  to  a  liquid  without  the  use  of 
frigorifio  mixtures. 

The  cold  produced  by  evaporation  has  been 
already  adverted  to:  it  is  simply  an  eifect 
arising  from  the  conversion  of  sensible  heat 
into  latent  by  the  rising  vapor,  and  it  may  be 
illustrated  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Ether  drop- 
ped on  the  hand  thus  produces  the  sensation 
of  great  cold;  and  water  contained  in  a  thin 
glass  tube,  surrounded  by  a  bit  of  rag,  is 
speedily  frozen  when  the  rag  is  kept  wetted 
with  ether. 
When  a  little  water  is  put  into  a  watch-glass,  supported  by  a  triangle  of 
wire  over  a  shallow  glass  dish  of  sulphuric  acid  placed  on  the  plate  of  a 
good  air-pump,  the  whole  covered  with  a  low  receiver,  and  the  air  with- 
drown  as  perfectly  as  possible,  the  water  is  in  a  few  minutes  converted 
into  a  solid  mass  of  ice.  The  Bbs^ence  of  the  impediment  of  the  air,  and 
the  rapid  absorption  ■  of  watery  vapor  by  the  oil  of  vitriol,  induce  such 
quick  evaporation  that  the  water  has  its  temperature  almost  immediately 
reduced  to  the  freezing-point. 

The  same  fact  is  shown  by  Wollaston*s  cryopkorus,  or  frost -carrier.  It 
is  a  glass  vessel  of  the  figure  represented  in  fig.  47,  and  contains  a  small 
quantity  of  water,  the  rest  of  the  space  being  vacuous.  When  all  the 
water  is  turned  into  the  bulb,  and  the  empty  extremity  plunged  into  a 
mixture  of  ice  and  salt,  the  solidification  of  the  vapor  gives  rise  to  so  quick 
an  evaporation  from  the  surface  of  the  water,  that  the  latter  freezes. 

J^.47. 


All  means  of  producing  artificial  cold  yield  to  that  derived  from  the  eva- 
poration of  the  liquefied  carbon  dioxide  just  mentioned.  When  a  jet  of 
that  liquid  is  allowed  to  issue  into  the  air  from  a  narrow  aperture,  so  intense 
a  degree  of  cold  is  produced  by  the  evaporization  of  a  part,  that  the  re- 
mainder freezes  to  a  solid,  and  falls  in  a  shower  of  snow.  By  suffering  this 
jet  of  liquid  to  fiow  into  a  metal  box  provided  for  the  purpose,  shown  in 
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Fig.  48. 


fig.  4o,  a  Urge  quantity  of  the  solid  oxide  may  be  obtained :  it  closely  re- 
sembles snow  in  appearance,  and  when  held  in  the  hand  occasions  a  painful 
sensation  of  cold,  while  it  gradually  disappears.  When  it  is  mixed  with  a 
little  ether,  and  poured  upon  a  mass  of  mercury,  the  latter  is  almost  in- 
stantly frozen,  and  in  this  way  pounds  of  the  solidified  metal  may  be  ob- 
tained. The  addition  of  the  ether  facilitates  the  contact  of  the  carbon 
dioxide  with  the  mercury. 

The  temperature  of  a  mixture  of  solid  carbon  dioxide  and  ether  in  the 
air,  measured  by  a  spirit-thermometer,  was  found  to  be — 106*^  F. ;  when  the 
same  mixture  was  placed  beneath  the  receiyer  of  an 
air-pump,  and  exhaustion  rapidly  made,  the  tem- 
perature sank  to  — 166°  F.  This  was  the  method 
of  obtaining  extreme  cold  employed  by  Mr.  Far- 
aday in  his  last  experiments  on  tho  liquefaction 
of  gases.  Under  such  circumstances  the  liquefied 
hydriodie  and  hydrobromic  acids,  sulphur  diox- 
ide, carbon  dioxide,  nitrogen  monoxide,  hydrogen 
sulphide,  cyanogen,  and  ammonia,  froze  to  color- 
less! transparent  toUds,  and  alcohol  became  thick 
and  oily. 

The  principle  of  the  cryophorus  has  been  very 
happily  applied  by  Mr.  Daniell  to  the  construction 
of  a  dew-point  hygrometer,  fig.  48.  It  consists 
of  a  bent  glass  tube  terminated  by  two  bulbs,  one 
of  which  is  half  filled  with  ether,  the  whole  being 
vacuous  aa  respects  atmospheric  air.  A  delicate 
thermometer  is  contained  in  the  longer  limb,  the 
bulb  of  which  dips  into  the  ether ;  a  second  ther- 
mometer on  the  stand  serves  to  show  the  actual 
temperature  of  the  air.  The  upper  bulb  is  cov- 
ered with  a  bit  of  muslin.  When  an  observation 
is  to  be  made,  the  liquid  is  all  transferred  to  the 
lower  bulb,  and  ether  dropped  upon  the  upper 
one,  until  by  the  cooling  effect  of  evaporation  a  distillation  of  the  contained 
liquid  takes  place  from  one  part  of  the  apparatus  to  the  other,  by  which 
such  a  reduction  of  temperature  of  the  ether  is  brought  about  that  dew  is 
deposited  on  the  outside  of  the  bulb,  which  is  made  of  black  glass  in  order 
that  it  may  be  more  easily  seen.  The  difference  of  temperature  indicated 
by  the  two  thermometers  is  then  read  off. 


SPECIFIC  HEAT. 

Tt  is  a  very  remarkable  fact  that  equal  weights  of  different  substances 
having  the  same  temperature  require  different  amounts  of  heat  to  raise 
them  to  a  given  degree  of  temperature.  If  1  lb.  of  water,  at  100°,  be 
mixed  with  1  lb.  at  40°,  then,  as  is  well  known,  a  mean  temperature 

100  -f  40 
>f :^  7Q  }g  obtained.     In  the  same  way  the  mean  temperature  is 

found  when  warm  and  cold  oil,  or  warm  and  cold  mercury,  &o.,  are  mixed 
together.  But  if  1  lb.  of  water  at  100°  be  mixed  with  1  lb.  of  olive  oil  at 
40°,  or  with  1  lb.  of  mercury  at  40°,  then  instead  of  the  mean  temperature 
of  70°,  in  the  one  case  80°,  in  the  other  case  98°,  will  be  obtained:  20 
degrees  of  heat,  which  the  water  (by  cooling  from  100°  to  80°)  gave  to  the 
same  weight  of  oil,  were  sufficient  to  raise  the  oil  40°,  that  is,  from  40°  to 
80°;  and  2°,  which  the  water  lost  by  cooling  from  100°  to  1)8°,  sufficed  t^ 
heat  an  equal  quantity  of  mercury  58°,  namely,  from  40°  to  98°. 
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It  is  evident  from  these  experiments  that  the  quantities  of  heat  which 
equal  weights  of  water,  olive  oil,  and  mercury,  require  to  raise  their  tem- 
perature to  the  same  height,  are  unequal,  and  that  they  are  in  the  propor- 
tion of-  the  numbers  1  :  |J  :  -^f*  or  1  :  ^  :  ^^. 

These  quantities  of  heat,  expressed  relatively  to  the  quantity  of  heat  re- 
quired to  raise  the  temperature  of  an  equal  weight  of  water  from  0^  to  1® 
C.,  are  called  the  specific  heats  of  the  various  substances:  thus  the  ex- 
periments just  described  show  that  the  specific  heat  of  olive  oil  is  \,  that 
is  to  say,  the  quantity  of  heat  which  would  raise  the  temperature  of  any 
given  quantity  of  olive  oil  from  0°  to  1°  would  rais^  that  of  an  equal  weight 
of  water  only  from  0°  to  J^,  or  of  half  that  quantity  of  water  from  0° 
to  1°. 

The  specific  heats  of  bodies  are  sometimes  said  to  measure  their  relatire 
capacities  for  heat. 

There  are  three  distinct  methods  by  which  the  specific  heats  of  various 
substances  may  be  estimated.  The  first  of  the»e  is  by  observing  the  quantity 
of  ice  melted  by  a  given  weight  of  the  substance  heated  to  a  particular 
temperature;  the  second  is  by  noting  the  time  which  the  heated  body  re- 
quires to  cool  down  through  a  certain  number  of  degrees;  and  the  third  is 
the  method  of  mixture,  on  the  principle  illustrated :  this  latter  method  is 
preferred  as  the  most  accurate. 

The  determination  of  the  specific  heat  of  different  substances  has  oc- 
cupied the  attention  of  many  experimenters;  among  these,  Dulong  and 
Petit,  and  recently  Regnault  and  Kopp,  deserve  especial  mention. 

From  the  observation  of  these  and  other  physicists,  it  follows  that  each 
body  has  its  peculiar  specific  heat,  and  that  the  specific  heat  increases 
with  increase  of  temperature.  If,  for  example,  the  heat  which  the  unit 
of  water  loses  by  cooling  from  10°  to  0°  be  marked  at  10°,  then  the  loss  by 
cooling  from  50°  to  0°  ii^ill  be,  not  50,  corresponding  to  the  difference  of 
temperature,  but  50*1.  By  cooling  from  100°  to  0°  it  is  100*5,  and  rises  to 
203*2  when  the  water  is  heated  under  great  pressure  to  200°  and  afterwards 
cooled  to  0°.  Similar  and  even  more  striking  differences  have  been  found 
with  other  substances.  It  has  also  been  proved  that  the  specific  heat  of 
any  substance  is  greater  in  the  liquid  than  in  the  solid  state.  For  example, 
the  specific  heat  of  ice  is  0*504,  that  is,  not  more  than  half  a^  great  as  that 
of  liquid  water. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  specific  heat  of  water  is  grenter  than  that  of 
all  other  solid  and  liquid  substances,  and  is  only  exceeded  by  that  of 
hydrogen.  The  specific  heat  of  the  solid  parts  of  the  crust  of  the  globe  is 
on  an  average  ^,  and  that  of  an  atmosphere  nearly  \  that  of  water. 

If  the  specific  heat  of  any  body  within  certain  degrees  of  temperature  be 
accurately  known,  then  from  the  quantity  of  heat  which  this  body  gives  out 
when  quickly  dipped  into  cold  water,  the  temperature  to  the  which  the  body 
was  heated  may  be  determined.  Pouillet  has  founded  on  this  fact  a  method 
of  measuring  high  temperatures,  and  for  this  purpose,  with  the  help  of 
the  air-thermometer,  he  has  determined  the  specific  heat  of  platinum  up 
to  1 600°, 

The  determination  of  the  specific  heat  of  gases  is  attended  with  peculiar 
difi&culties,  on  account  of  the  comparatively  large  volume  of  small  weights 
of  gases.  For  many  gases,  however,  satisfactory  results  have  been  ob- 
tained by  the  method  of  mixing. 

When  a  gas  expands,  hpat  becomes  latent.  The  amount  of  heat  required, 
therefore,  to  raise  a  gas  to  any  given  temperature  increases  the  more  the 
gas  in  question  is  allowed  to  expand.  The  quantity  of  heat  which  the 
unit-weight  of  a  gas  requires  in  order  to  raise  its  temperature  1°  without 
its  volume  undergoing  any  change  (which  can  only  take  place  by  the  pres- 
sure being  simultaneously  augmented)  is  called  the  specific  heat  of  the 
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gas  at  eonaiant  volume.  The  quantity  of  heat  required  by  the  unit-weight 
of  a  gas  to  raise  it^  temperature  1°,  it  being  at  the  same  time  allowed  to 
dilate  to  such  an  extent  that  the  pressure  to  which  it  is  exposed  remains 
unchanged,  is  called  the  specific  heat  of  the  gas  at  eorutant  pressure.  Ac- 
cording to  what  has  already  been  stated,  the  specific  heat  at  conntant  pres- 
sure must  be  greater  than  that  at  constant  Tolume.  Dulong  found,  in  the 
case  of  atmospheric  air,  of  oxygen,  of  hydrogen,  and  of  nitrogen,  that  the 
tvo  specific  heats  are  in  the  proportion  1-421  :  1.  For  carbon  monoxide, 
howeTer,  he  obtained  the  proportion  of  1*423,  for  carbon  dioxide  1*337,  for 
nitrogen  dioxide  1-348,  and  for  defiant  gas  1*24  to  1.  The  exact  determi- 
nation of  these  ratios  is  extremely  difficult,  and  the  results  of  different 
physicists  by  no  means  agree. 

The  first  satisfactory  comparison  of  the  specific  heat  of  air  with  that  of 
water  was  made  by  Count  Kumford;  later  comparisons  of  the  specific  heat 
of  various  gases  have  been  made  by  Delaroche  and  Berard,  Dulong  and 
RegnaulL 

The  first  researches  of  Delaroche  and  Berard  furnished  the  results  em- 
bodied in  the  following  table :  — 


SPECIFIC  HEAT. 

Eqnal  volumea. 

Th<t  volnmes  Tbo  preMure 

fx>iiatuiL  ooiutiuit. 


Equal  wdfffats. 
AIr=:l.  Water  =  1. 


Atmospheric  air 

.     1 

1 

0-2669 

Oxygen 

1 

0-9045 

0-2414 

Hydrogen 

.     1 

14-4610 

8-8569 

Nitrogen     . 

1 

1-0295 

0-2748 

Carbon  monoxide  . 

.     1 

10837 

0-2759 

Nitrogen  monoxide     . 

1-227 

1160 

0-7607 

0-2030 

Carbon  dioxide 

.     1-249 

1176 

0-7685 

0-2051 

Olefiant  gas 

1-764 

1-631 

1-6829 

0-4225 

The  latest  and  most  trustworthy  determinations  are  those  of  Regnault, 
which  are  giyen  in  the  subjoined  table.  Its  second  column  of  figures, 
headed  "For  equal  weights.  Water s=sl,"  contains  the  specific  heats  of 
the  gases  under  constant  pressure,  that  of  water  being  taken  equal  to  1. 
As  it  is  both  useful  and  interesting  to  compare  the  quantities  of  heat  which 
gases,  haying  equal-Tolumes  at  0^  and  760  «■.,  require  to  raise  them  1°,  the 
pressure  remaining  constant,  they  have  been  given  under  the  head  **  For 
equal  volumes  "  in  the  third  column  of  the  table,  wherein,  it  should  be  stated, 
the  unit  of  heat  is  the  amount  of  heat  required  to  heat  a  unit-weight  of 
water  1°,  while  the  unit  of  volume  is  the  Tolume  of  a  unit-weight  of  air  at 
0^  and  760  aa.  The  first  coltimn  giyes  the  specific  gravity  of  the  gases  re- 
ferred to  air  as  1. 


OaMs. 


SPECIFIC  HEAT  AT  CONSTANT  PRESSURE. 

Specific  Gravity.       For  eqnal  weig^ta. 
Air  =  l.  Water  =  1. 


Atmospheric  air    • 

1 

02877 

Oxygen     .... 

.      11056 

0-2175 

Nitrogen 

0-9718 

0  2488 

Hydrogen. 

•      00692 

8-4090 

Chlorine 

2-4502 

0-1210 

Bromine  rapor . 

.      5-4772 

00555 

Carbon  monoxide  . 

0-9670 

0-2450 

Carbon  dioxide 

.      1-5210 

0-2169 

For  equal 
volmues. 

0-2877 
02405 
0.2868 
0  2359 
02965 
0-8040 
0-2370 
0-8807 
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Specific  Orarity. 

For  Mjnal  wHgfati 

1.        For  eqnnl 

Omcs. 

Air  =  l. 

Wat«r  =  1. 

volamea. 

Nitrogen  monoxide     • 

.       1-6241 

0-2262 

0  3447 

Nitrogen  dioxide    . 

1  -0384 

0-2317 

02406 

Olefiant  gas 

.      0-9C72 

0-4040 

0-4106 

Marsh  gas      .... 

0-6527 

0  5929 

0-3277 

Aqueous  vapor  . 

.      0  6220 

0-4805 

0-2089 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen . 

11746 

0-2J82 

0-2857 

Sulphur  dioxide 

2-2112 

0- 1 544 

0  3414 

Vapor  of  carbon  bisulphide 

.      2-6258 

0  1569 

0-4122 

Hydrochloric  acid 

1-2596 

0  1852 

0  2333 

Ammonia  .... 

.      0-5894 

0-5084 

0-299G 

The  researches  of  Delaroche  and  Berard  ] 

,ed  them  to  sup 

pose  that  tl 

specific  heat  of  gases  increased  rapidly  as  the  temperature  was  raised,  and 
that  for  a  given  volume  of  gas  it  increased  in  proportion  to  the  density  or 
tension  of  the  gas.  Regnault  found,  however,  the  quantity  of  heat  which  a 
given  volume  of  gas  requires  to  raise  it  to  a  certain  temperature,  to  be  in- 
dependent of  its  density ;  and  that  for  each  degree  between  —  80°  and  225° 
it  is  constant.  Carbon  dioxide,  however,  forms  an  exception  to  this  rule,  its 
specific  heat  increasing  with  the  temperature.  Regnault  believes  that  other 
gases  agree  with  carbon  dioxide  in  showing  this  anomaly,  but  he  has  not 
established  it  by  experiment.  In  the  table,  mean  values  for  temperatures 
between  10**  and  200°  have  been  given. 

Several  physicists  have  held  that  the  specific  heats  of  elementary  gases, 
referred  to  equal  volumes,  are  identical.  The  numbers  which  Regnault 
found  for  chlorine  and  bromine,  however,  show  that  \he  law  does  not  hold 
good  for  all  elementary  gases. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that,  when  a  gas  expands,  heat  becomes  latent. 
If  a  gas  on  expanding  be  not  supplied  with  the  requisite  heat,  its  tempera- 
ture falls  on  account  of  its  own  free  heat  becoming  latent.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  a  gas  be  compressed,  this  latent  heat  becomes  free,  and  causes  an 
elevation  of  temperature,  which,  under  favorable  circumstances,  may  be 
raised  to  ignition :  syringes  by  which  tinder  is  kindled  are  constructed  on 
this  principle. 

Dulong  and  Petit  observed  in  the  course  of  their  investigation  a  most  re- 
markable circumstance.  If  the  specific  heats  of  bodies  be  computed  upon 
equal  weights,  numbers  are  obtained  all  different,  and, exhibiting  no  simple 
relations  among  themselves ;  but  if,  instead  of  equal  weights,  quantities  be 
taken  in  the  proportion  of  the  atomic  weights,  an  almost  perfect  coinci- 
dence in  the  numbers  will  be  observed,  showing  that  some  exceeding  inti- 
mate connection  must  exist  between  the  relations  of  bodies  to  heat  and 
their  chemical  nature;  and  when  the  circumstance  is  taken  into  view, 
that  relations  of  even  a  still  closer  kind  link  together  chemical  and 
electrical  phenomena,  it  is  not  too  much  to  expect  that  ere  long  some  law 
may  be  discovered  far  more  general  than  any  with  which  we  are  yet  ac- 
quainted. 

In  the  following  table  the  elementary  bodies  are  arranged  nearly 
in  the  order  of  their  specific  heats,  as  determined  by  Regnault,  begin- 
ning with  those  whose  specific  heat  is  the  greatest;  and  this  order,  it 
will  be  observed,  is  the  inverse  of  that  of  the  atomic  weights  in  the  third 
column :  — 
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Specific  Heals  of  Elementary  BodUi, 


XI«Dente. 

Specific  Htmi 

(that  of 

Water— 1). 

Atoinio 
WdsIitM. 

Product  of 
8p.  Heat  X 
At.  Weight. 

Lithiom  .... 

09408 

7 

6-59 

Sodium 

• 

0.2934 

23 

6-75 

Alumiaiam 

0-2143 

27.5 

5-89 

pi.,.ph.™.{;xi'! 

02120 
01887 

}  "  { 

6  67 
5-85 

Sulphar 

0-20J6 

32 

6-48 

PotAssium 

01696 

39 

6-61 

Iron    . 

01138 

56 

6-87 

Nickel    . 

0  1086 

68-7 

6-37 

CobAlt 

01070 

68-7 

6-28 

Copper   . 

0-9515 

63-5 

6-04 

Zinc   . 

0  9565 

66 

624 

Arsenic  . 

0-8140 

75 

610 

Seleniam     . 

0-7616 

79 

6-02 

Bromine  (solid) 

0-8432 

80 

6-75 

Palladium  . 

0-6928 

106-5 

6-81 

SiWer     . 

0-6701 

108 

616 

Cadmium    . 

0-5669 

112 

6.85 

Tin         .         .         . 

06623 

118 

6  68 

Antimony   . 

05077 

122 

619 

Iodine    . 

0-5412 

127 

6-87 

Tellurium  . 

0-4737 

128 

606 

Gold       . 

0-3242 

196-7 

6-88 

Platinum    ' 

0-3118 

197-4 

615 

^-•^{i^^d 

0-8192 
0-3332 

1     200       / 

6-38 
6-66 

Lead 

0-3140 

207 

6-60 

Bismuth 

0-3084 

210 

6-48 

A  comparison  of  the  numbers  in  the  fourth  column  of  this  table  shows 
that  for  a  considerable  number  of  elementary  bodies  in  the  solid  state  the 
specific  heats  are  verj  nearly  proportional  to  the  atomic  weights,  so  that 
the  products  of  the  specific  heats  of  the  elements  into  their  atomic  weights 
give  nearly  a  constant  quantity,  the  mean  value  being  6-4.  This  quantity' 
nuij  be  taken  to  represent  the  atomic  heat  of  the  several  elements  in  the 
solid  state,  or  the  quantity  of  heat  which  must  be  imparted  to  or  removed 
from  atomic  proportions  of  the  several  elements,  in  order  to  produce  equal 
variations  of  temperature. 

Nevertheless,  this  law  must  not  be  understood  as  perfectly  general,  for 
there  are  three  elements,  namely,  carbon,  boron,  and  silicon,  which  exhibil 
decided  exceptions  to  it,  as  shown  by  the  following  numbers : 
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Elements. 

specific  Ileafe. 

Atomic 
Weights. 

Product  of 
8p.  Ueat  X 
At.  Weight 

Boron,  crystallized 

C  wood  charcoal 

Carbon  )  graphite 
(  diamond  . 

0-2600 
0-2416 
0-2008 
01 409  • 
0  1774 
01750 

11 

12       1 

1  ^  { 

2-75 
2-90 
2-41 
1-76 
4  97 
470 

The  specific  heats  and  molecular  weights  of  similarly  constituted  com- 
pounds exhibit,  for  the  most  part,  the  same  relation  as  that  which  is  obsenred 
between  the  specific  heats  and  atomic  weights  of  the  elements. 


SOURCES  OF  HBAT. 

The  first  and  greatest  source  of  heat,  compared  with  which  all  others 
are  totally  insignificant,  is  the  sun.  The  luminous  rays  are  accompanied 
by  rays  of  a  heating  nature,  which,  striking  against  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
elevate  its  temperature ;  this  heat  is  communicated  to  the  air  by  couTection, 
as  already  described,  air  and  gases  in  general  not  being  sensibly  heated  by 
the  passage  of  the  rays. 

A  second  source  of  heat  is  supposed  to  exist  in  the  interior  of  the  earth. 
It  has  been  observed  that  in  sinking  mine-shafts,  boring  for  water,  &c.,  the 
temperature  rises  in  descending,  at  the  rate,  it  is  said,  of  about  {°  C.  (1°  F.) 
for  every  45  feet,  or  66°  C.  (117°  F.J  per  mile.  On  the  supposition  that  the 
rise  continues  at  the  same  rate,  the  earth,  of  the  depth  of  less  than  two 
miles,  would  have  the  temperature  of  boiling  water;  at  nine  miles  it  would 
be  red-hot ;  and  at  80  or  40  miles  depth  all  known  substances  would  be  in 
a  state  of  fusion.* 

According  to  this  idea,  the  earth  must  be  looked  upon  as  an  intensely 
heated  fluid  spheroid,  covered  with  a  crust  of  solid  badly  conducting  matter, 
cooled  by  radiation  into  space,  and  bearing  somewhat  the  same  proportions 
in  thickness  to  the  ignited  liquid  within,  that  the  shell  of  an  egg  bears  to 
its  fluid  contents.  Without  venturing  to  offer  any  opinion  on  this  theory,  it 
may  be  sufficient  to  observe  that  it  is  not  positively  at  variance  with  any 
known  fact;  that  the  figure  of  the  earth  is  really  such  as  would  be  assumed 
by  a  fluid  mass;  and,  lastly,  that  it  offers  the  best  explanation  we  have  of 
the  phenomena  of  hot  springs  and  volcanic  eruptions,  and  agrees  with  the 
chemical  nature  of  their  products. 

Among  the  other  sources  of  heat  are  chemical  combination  and  mechani- 
cal work. 

The  disengagement  of  heat  in  the  act  of  combination  is  a  phenomenon  of 
the  utmost  generality.  The  quantity  of  heat  given  out  in  each  particular 
case  is  fixed  and  definite;  its  intensity  is  dependent  upon  the  time  over 
which  the  action  is  extended.  Many  admirable  researches  on  this  subject 
have  been  published;  but  their  results  will  be  more  advantageously  con- 
sidered at  a  later  part  of  this  work,  in  connection  with  the  laws  of  chemical 
combination. 

*  Tlie  Arte«ian  well  at  Grenelle,  near  Paria,  has  a  depth  of  1T91-5  English  feet;  it  is  bored 
through  the  chalk  bnsin  to  the  tuiiid  bcne:ith.  The  teniiieratare  of  the  water,  which  is  exceed- 
ingly abundant,  is  82''  F.:  the  mean  temperature  of  Paris  is  bl°  F.;  the  difference  is  81°  ¥.', 
which  gives  a  rate  of  about  1°  for  58  feet. 
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Heat  produced  by  Mechanical  Work, — Heat  and  motion  are  conyertible  one 
into  tlie  other.  The  powerful  mechanical  effectB  produced  by  the  elasticity 
of  the  Tapor  eTolTed  from  heated  liquids  afford  abundant  illustration  of  the 
conrersion  of  heat  into  motion ;  and  the  production  of  heat  by  friction,  by 
the  hammering  of  metals,  and  in  the  condensation  of  gases  (p.  72),  shows 
with  equal  clearness  that  motion  may  be  converted  into  heat. 

In  some  cases  the  rise  of  temperature  thus  produced  appears  to  be  due  to 
a  diminution  of  heat-capacity  in  the  body  operated  upon,  as  in  the  case  of 
a  compressed  gas  just  alluded  to.  Malleable  metals,  abo,  as  iron  and  copper, 
which  become  heated  by  hammering  or  powerful  pressure,  are  found  thereby 
to  have  their  density  sensibly  increased  and  their  capacity  for  heat  dimin- 
ished. A  soft  iron  nail  may  be  made  red-Lot  by  a  few  dexterous  blows  on 
an  anfil ;  but  the  experiment  cannot  bo  repeated  until  the  metal  has  been 
annealed,  and  in  that  manner  restored  to  its  former  physical  state. 

But  the  amount  of  heat  which  can  be  developed  by  mechanical  force  is, 
in  most  cases,  out  of  all  proportion  to  what  can  be  accounted  for  in  this 
way.  Sir  H.  Davy  melted  two  pieces  of  ice  by  rubbing  them  together  in  a 
Tacunm  at  the  temperature  of  O*' ;  and  Count  Kumford  found  that  the  heat 
developed  by  the  boring  of  a  brass  cannon  was  sufficient  to  bring  to  the 
boiling-point  two  and  a  half  gallons  of  water,  while  the  dust  or  shavings 
of  metal,  cut  by  the  borer,  weighed  only  a  few  ounces.  In  these  and  all 
similar  cases  the  heat  appears  as  a  direct  result  of  the  force  expended ;  the 
motion  is  converted  into  heat. 

The  connection  between  heat  and  mechanical  force  appears  still  more  in- 
timate when  it  is  shown  that  they  are  related  by  an  exact  numerical  law,  a 
given  quantity  of  the  one  being  always  convertible  into  a  definite  amount 
of  the  other.  The  first  approximate  determination  of  this  most  important 
numerical  relation  was  made  by  Count  Rumford  in  the  manner  just  alluded 
to.  A  brass  cylinder  enclosed  in  a  box  containing  a  known  weight  of  water 
at  60°  F.  was  bored  by  a  steel  borer  made  to  revolve  by  horse-power,  and 
the  time  was  noted  which  elapsed  before  the  water  was  raised  to  the  boiling- 
point  by  the  heat  resulting  from  the  friction.  In  this  manner  it  was  found 
that  the  heat  required  to  raise  the  temperature  of  a  pound  of  water  by  1° 
F.  is  equiTalent  to  1034  times  the  force  expended  in  raising  a  pound  weight 
one  foot  high,  or  to  1034  '*foot  pounds,"  as  it  is  technically  expressed.  This 
estimate  is  now  known  to  be  too  high,  no  account  having  been  taken  of  the 
heat  communicated  to  the  containing  vessel,  or  of  that  which  was  lost  by 
dispersion  during  the  experiment. 

For  the  most  exact  determinations  of  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat 
we  are  indebted  to  the  careful  and  elaborate  researches  of  Mr.  J.  P.  Joule. 
From  experiments  made  in  the  years  1840-48  on  the  relations  between  the 
heat  and  mechanical  power  generated  by  the  electric  current,  Mr.  Joule 
was  led  to  conclude  that  the  heat  required  to  raise  the  temperature  of  a 
pound  of  water  1°  F.  is  equivalent  to  888  foot-pounds ;  this  he  afterwards 
reduced  to  772 ;  and  a  nearly  equal  result  was  afterwards  obtained  by  ex- 
periments on  the  condensation  and  rarefaction  of  gases;  but  this  estimate 
lias  since  been  found  to  be  likewise  too  great. 

The  most  trustworthy  results  are  obtained  by  measuring  the  quantity  of 
heat  generated  by  the  friction  between  solids  and  liquids.  It  was  for  a  long 
time  believed  that  no  heat  was  evolved  by  the  friction  of  liquids  and  gases. 
But  in  1842  Meyer  showed  that  the  temperature  of  water  may  be  raised 
2:2?  or  2d9  F.  by  agiUting  it.  The  warmth  of  the  sea  after  a  few  days  of 
stormy  weather  is  also  probably  an  effect  of  fluid  friction. 

The  apparatus  employed  by  Mr.  Joule  for  the  determination  of  this  im- 
portant constant,  by  means  of  the  friction  of  water,  consisted  of  a  brass 
paddle-wheel  furnished  with  eight  sets  of  revolving  vanes,  working  between 
four  sets  of  stationary  vanes.     This  revolving  apparatus,  of  which  fig.  49 
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Fig,  49. 


Jn^.60. 


shows  a  rertical,  and  fig.  60  a  horizontal  section,  was  firmly  fitted  into  a 
copper  vessel  (see  fig.  51)  containing  water,  in  the  lid  of  which  were  two 

necks,  one  for  the  axis  to  roTolve  in 
without  touching,  the  other  for  the 
insertion  of  a  thermometer.  A 
similar  apparatus,  but  made  of  iron, 
and  of  smaller  size,  having  six  rota- 
tory and  eight  sets  of  stationary 
▼anes,  was  used  for  the  experimenta 
on  the  friction  of  mercury.  The 
apparatus  for  the  friction  of  cast- 
iron  consisted  of  a  Tertical  axis  car- 
rying a  berelled  cast-iron  wheel, 
against  which  a  berelled  wheel  was 
pressed  by  a  lever.  The  wheels 
were  enclosed  in  a  cast-iron  vessel 
filled  with  mercury,  the  axis  passing 
t-hrough  the  lid.  In  each  apparatus 
motion  was  given  to  the  axis  by  the  descent  of  leaden  weights  w  (fig.  51)  sus- 
pended by  strings  from  the  axis  of  two  wooden  pulleys,  one  of  which  is 

• 
Fig.h'L 


shown  at  ^,  their  axis  being  supported  on  ftriction  wheels  d  d,  and  the  pulleys 
were  connected  by  fine  twine  with  a  wooden  roller  ty  which,  by  means  of  a 
pin,  could  be  easily  attached  to  or  removed  from  the  friction  apparatus. 

The  mode  of  experimenting  was  as  follows:  —  The  temperature  of  the 
frictional  apparatus  having  been  ascertained,  and  the  weights  wound  up, 
the  roller  was  fixed  to  the  axis,  and  the  precise  height  of  the  weights  as- 
certained ;  the  roller  was  then  set  at  liberty,  and  allowed  to  revolve  till  the 
weights  touched  the  floor.  The  roller  was  then  detached,  the  weights 
wound  up  again,  and  the  friction  renewed.  This  having  been  repeated 
twenty  times,  the  experiment  was  concluded  with  another  observation  of 
the  temperature  of  the  apparatus.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  apart- 
ment was  ascertained  by  observations  made  at  the  beginning,  middle,  and 
end  of  each  experiment.  Corrections  were  made  for  the  effects  of  radia- 
tion and  conduction;  and,  in  the  experiments  with  water,  for  the  quantities 
of  heat  absorbed  by  the  copper  vessel  and  the  paddle-wheel.  In  the  ex- 
periments with  mercury  and  cast-iron,  the  heat-capacity  of  the  entire  ap- 
paratus was  ascertained  by  observing  the  heating  effect  which  it  produced 
on  a  known  quantity  of  water  in  which  it  was  immersed.     In  all  the  ex* 


MatcrlAl 

EqnlTftlent 

EqniTAlent 

employed. 

in  air. 

in  viicno. 

Water 

773-640 

772-692 

Mercnry  . 

f  773-762 
1 776-803 

772-814  \ 
775-352  / 

Cast-iron . 

J  776-997 
1 774-880 

776045  \ 
774-980  / 
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perimeatfi,  corrections  were  also  made  for  the  velooity  with  which  the 
weights  came  to  the  ground,  and  for  the  friction  and  rigidity  of  the  strings. 
The  thermometers  used  were  capable  of  indicating  a  variation  of  tempera^ 
turt  as  small  as  ^^  of  a  degree  Fahrenheit. 

The  following  table  contains  a  summary  of  the  results  obtained  by  this 
method;  the  second  column  gives  the  results  as  they  were  obtaine  in  air; 
in  the  third  column  the  same  results  corrected  for  a  vacuum :  — 

Meiin. 
772-692 

774083 

774-987 

In  the  experiments  with  cast-iron,  the  friction  of  the  wheels  produced  a 
considerable  Tibration  in  the  frame-work  of  the  apparatus,  and  a  loud 
sound;  it  was  therefore  necessary  to  make  allowance  for  the  quantity  of 
force  expended  in  producing  these  effects.  Tlie  number  772-692,  obtained 
by  the  friction  of  water,  is  regarded  as  the  most  trustworthy ;  but  even  this 
may  be  a  little  too  high ;  because  even  in  the  friction  of  fluids  it  is  impos- 
sible entirely  to  avoid  vibration  and  sound.  The  conclusions  deduced  from 
these  experiments  are :  — 

1.  That  the  quantify  of  heat  produced  by  the  friction  of  bodies,  whether  tolid  or 
liquid^  it  always  proportional  to  the  force  expended, 

2.  That  the  quantity  of  heat  capable  of  increaeiny  the  temperature  of  lib,  of 
vater  (weighed  in  vacuo,  and  between  66°  and  60°)  by  1°  F.,  requires  for  its  evO' 
lution  the  expenditure  of  a  mechanical  force  represented  by  the  fall  of  772lbs, 
through  the  space  of  1  foot. 

Or,  the  heat  capable  of  increasing  the  temperature  of  1  gram  of  water  by  1°  C, 
it  equivalent  to  a  force  represented  by  the  fall  of  428-56  grams  through  the  space 
of  1  m^re.      This  is  consequently  the  effect  of  *^  a  unit  of  heat.  ' 

Experiments  made  by  other  philosophers  on  the  work  done  by  a  steam- 
engine,  on  the  heat  evolved  by  an  electro-magnetic  engine  at  rest  and  in 
motion,  and  on  the  heat  evolved  in  the  circuit  of  a  voltaic  battery  and  in  a 
metallic  wire  through  which  an  electric  current  is  passing,  have  given  values 
for  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat  very  nearly  equal  to  the  above. 

DTNAMICAL  THEORY  OF  HBAT. 
For  a  very  long  time  two  rival  theories  have  been  held  regarding  the 
natore  of  heat :  on  the  one  hand,  heat  has  been  viewed  as  having  a  material 
existence,  though  differing  from  ordinary  matter  in  being  without  weight, 
and  in  other  respects;  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  regarded  as  a  state 
or  condition  of  ordinary  matter,  and  generally  as  a  condition  of  motion. 
From  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  until  the  modern  researches  upon 
the  mechanical  equivalent,  the  former  view  had  by  far  the  greater  number 
of  adherents.  Its  popularity  may  be  chiefly  traced  to  the  teaching  of  Black 
&ad  Lavoisier.  By  the  former  of  these  philosophers,  the  various  capacities 
for  heat,  or  specific  heats  of  different  bodies,  seem  to  have  been  regarded 
u  analogous  to  the  various  proportions  of  the  same  acid  required  to  neu- 
tralize equal  quantities  of  different  bases,  while  the  solid,  liquid,  and 
gueous  states  were  explained  by  Black  as  representing  so  many  distinct 
proportions  in  which  heat  was  capable  of  combining  with  ordinary  matter, 
^ory  similar  views  were  advocated  by  Lavoisier:  he  regarded  all  gases  as 
compounds  of  a  base  characteristic  of  each,  with  calorie,  and  supposed  that 
▼hen,  as  the  result  of  chemical  action,  they  assumed  the  liquid  or  solid 
•Ute,  this  calorie  was  set  free  and  appeared  as  sensible  heat. 
7» 
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Heat  wu  compared  by  these  philosophers  to  a  material  sobstanoe,  in  order 
to  explain  its  then  known  quantitatire  relations ;  and  from  this  point  of 
Tiew  the  conception  introduced  by  them  had  the  great  advantage  of  being 
more  easily  grasped  than  any  which  the  advocates  of  the  immaterial  nature 
of  heat  had  to  otter  in  its  place.  It  was  much  easier  to  conceiTe  of  definite 
quantities  of  an  exceedingly  subtile  substance  or  fluid,  than  of  definite 
quantities  of  motion,  which  was  itself  undefined  as  to  its  nature.  It  was  a 
direct  consequence  of  the  material  view,  that  heat  should  be  considered  as 
indestructible  and  as  incapable  of  being  produced,  and  therefore  that  the 
total  quantity  of  heat  in  the  uniyerse  should  be  regarded  as  at  all  times  the 
same. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  this  hypothesis  did  not  afford  a  satisfactory  ex- 
planation of  the  production  of  heat  by  mechanical  means.  Here  it  was  not 
easy  to  deny  the  actual  generation  of  heat,  or  to  explain  the  effects  as  de- 
pending merely  on  its  altered  distribution.  Neycrtheless,  the  erolution  of 
heat  by  friction  and  percussion  was  generally  considered,  by  the  advocates 
of  the  material  view,  as  in  some  way  resulting  from  a  diminution  in  the 
capacities  for  heat  of  the  bodies  operated  upon ;  and  this  explanation  de- 
rived considerable  support  from  the  remark,  made  by  Black,  that  a  piece 
of  soft  iron,  which  has  been  once  made  red-hot  by  hammering  (see  p.  76), 
cannot  be  so  heated  a  second  time  until  it  has  been  heated  to  redness  in  a 
fire  and  allowed  to  cool.  In  this  case,  certainly,  it  seemed  as  though  the 
hammering  forced  out  heat  from  the  mass  of  iron,  like  water  from  a  sponge, 
and  that  a  fresh  supply  was  taken  up  when  the  iron  was  put  in  the  fire. 
This  explanation,  however,  did  not  satisfy  Rumford,  who,  in  the  investi- 
gation described  above,  made  direct  experiments  upon  the  specific  heat  of 
the  chips  of  metal  detached  by  the  friction,  and  found  it  to  be  identical  with 
that  of  brass  under  ordinary  circumstances.  Still  more  decisive  proof  that 
the  heat  generated  by  friction  cannot  be  ascribed  to  a  diminution  of  specifie 
heat  in  the  substances  operated  on  was  afforded  by  Davy's  experiment  on 
the  liquefaction  of  ice  by  friction;  for  in  this  case  the  ice  was  converted 
into  a  liquid  having  twice  the  specific  heat  of  the  ice  itself.  Hence  Davy  * 
drew  the  conclusion  that,  **  The  immediate  cause  of  the  phenomena  of  heat 
is  motion,  and  the  laws  of  its  communication  are  precisely  the  same  as  the 
laws  of  the  communication  of  motion." 

The  mechanical,  or  dynamical  theory,  which  regarded  heat  as  consisting 
in  a  state  of  molecular  motion,  cannot  however  be  said  to  have  been  defi- 
nitely established,  until  it  also  was  made  quantitative,  • —  until  it  was  shown 
that  exact  numerical  laws  regulate  the  production  of  heat  by  work  or  of 
work  by  heat,  equally  with  its  production  during  solidification  and  disap- 
pearance during  fusion. 

To  illustrate  the  general  nature  o^  the  dynamical  theory  of  heat,  we 
give  an  outline  of  the  view  of  the  constitution  of  gases,  first  put  forward, 
in  its  present  form,  by  Joule  ;•!■  and  subsequently  developed  by  Kronig,^ 
and  Clausius,J  and  of  the  explanation  of  the  relations  existing  between 
solids,  liquids,  and  gases,  which  has  been  deduced  from  it  by  the  last-named 
philosopher. 

First,  then,  it  is  assumed  that  the  particles  of  all  bodies  are  in  constant 
motion,  and  that  this  motion  constitutes  heat,  the  kind  and  quantity  of  mo- 
tion varying  according  to  the  state  of  the  body,  whether  solid,  liquid,  or 
gaseous. 

In  gases,  the  molecules — each  molecule  being  an  aggregate  of  atoms — 
are  supposed  to  be  constantly  moving  forward  in  straight  lines,  and  with  a 

•  Elements  of  Chemiad  Philosophy,  1812,  pp.  M,  05.  f  Ann.  Ch.  Phya.  [8]  L  881. 

X  Pogg.  Ann.  xoix.  815.  j  iWtf .  358. 
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eoDBtant  Telocity,  till  they  impinge  against  each  other,  or  against  an  im- 
penetrable walL  This  constant  impact  of  the  molecules  produces  the  ex- 
pansiTe  tendency  or  elasticity  which  is  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  the 
gaseous  state.  The  rectilinear  moyement  is  not,  however,  the  only  one  with 
which  the  particles  are  affected.  For  the  impact  of  two  molecules,  unless 
it  takes  place  exactly  in  the  line  joining  their  centres  of  gravity,  must  give 
rise  to  a  rotatory  motion ;  and,  moreover,  the  ultimate  atoms  of  which  the 
molecules  are  composed^  may  be  supposed  to  vibrate  within  certain  limits, 
being,  in  fact,  thrown  into  vibration  by  the  impact  of  the  molecules.  This 
Tibratory  motion  is  called  by  Glausius,  the  tnotian  of  the  eorutituent  atoms. 
The  total  quantity  of  heat  in  the  gas  is  made  up  of  the  progressive  motion 
of  the  molecules,  together  with  the  vibratory  and  other  motions  of  the  con- 
stituent atoms ;  but  the  progressive  motion  alone,  which  is  the  cause  of  the 
expansive  tendency,  determines  the  temperature.  Now,  the  outward  pressure 
exerted  by  the  gas  against  the  containing  envelope  arises,  according  to  the 
hjpothesis  under  consideration,  from  the  impact  of  a  great  number  of 
gaseous  molecules  against  the  sides  of  the  vessel.  But  at  any  given  tem- 
perature, that  is,  with  any  given  velocity,  the  number  of  such  impacts  taking 
place  in  a  given  time,  must  vary  inversely  as  the  volume  of  the  given  quan- 
tity of  gas ;  hence  the  pressure  varies  inversely  as  the  volume  or  direetly  as  the 
density,  which  is  Boyle's  law. 

When  the  volume  of  the  gas  is  constant,  the  pressure  resulting  from  the 
impact  of  the  molecules  is  proportional  to  the  sum  of  the  masses  of  all  the 
molecules  multiplied  into  the  squares  of  their  velocities;  in  other  words,  to 
the  so-called  vis  viva  or  working  force  of  the  progressive  motion.  If,  for  ex- 
ample, the  Telocity  be  doubled,  each  molecule  will  strike  the  sides  of  the 
vessel  with  a  twofold  force,  and  its  number  of  impacts  in  a  given  time  will 
also  be  doubled :  hence  the  total  pressure  will  be  quadrupled. 

Now,  we  know  that  when  a  given  quantity  of  any  perfect  gas  is  main- 
tained at  a  constant  volume,  it  tends  to  expand  by  ^\-^  of  its  bulk  at  zero 
for  each  degree  Centigrade.  Hence  the  pressure  or  elastic  force  increases 
proportionally  to  the  temperature  reckoned  from  — 278^  C. ;  that  is  to  say, 
to  the  absolute  temperature.  Consequently,  the  absolute  temperature  is  pro^ 
portional  to  the  working  force  of  the  progressive  motion. 

Moreover,  as  the  motions  of  the  constituent  particles  of  a  gas  depend  on 
the  manner  in  which  its  atoms  are  united,  it  follows  that  in  any  given  gas 
the  different  motions  must  be  to  one  another  in  a  constant  ratio ;  and,  there- 
fore, the  vis  viva  or  working  force  of  the  progressive  motion  must  be  an 
aliqnot  part  of  the  entire  working  force  of  the  gas :  hence  also  the  absolute 
temperature  is  proportional  to  the  total  working  force  arising  from  all  the 
motions  of  the  particles  of  the  gas. 

From  this  it  follows  that  the  quantity  of  heat  which  must  be  added  to  a 
gas  of  constant  volume  in  order  to  raise  its  temperature  by  a  given  amount, 
ifl  constant  and  independent  of  the  temperature.  In  other  words,  the 
specific  heat  of  a  gas  referred  to  a  given  volume  is  constant,  a  result  which 
agrees  with  this  experiments  of  Regnault,  mentioned  at  p.  72.  The  result 
may  be  otherwise  expressed,  as  follows :  —  The  total  or  working  force  of  the 
ffOM  is  to  the  working  force  of  the  progressive  motion  of  the  molecules,  which  is  the 
fneasttre  of  the  temperature,  in  a  eoffstant  ratio.  This  ratio  is  different  for  dif- 
ferent gases,  and  is  greater  as  the  gas  is  more  complex  in  its  constitution ; 
in  other  words,  as  its  molecules  are  made  up  of  a  greater  number  of  atoms. 
The  specific  heat  referred  to  a  constant  pressure  is  known  to  differ  from  the 
true  specific  heat  only  by  il  constant  quantity. 

The  relations  just  considered  between  the  pressure,  volume,  and  temper- 
ature of  gases,  presuppose,  howCTcr,  certain  conditions  of  molecular  con- 
stitution, which  are,  perhaps,  never  rigidly  fulfiled ;  and,  accordingly,  the 
experiments  of  Magnus  and  Regnault  show  (p.  52)  that  gases  do  exhibit 
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Blight  deyiations  from  Gay-Lussac  and  Boyle's  laws.  What  the  conditions 
are  which  strict  adherence  to  these  laws  would  require,  will  be  better  under- 
stood by  considering  the  differences  of  molecular  constitution  which  must 
exist  in  the  solid,  liquid,  and  gaseous  states. 

A  moTement  of  molecules  must  be  supposed  to  exist  in  all  three  stAtes. 
In  the  solid  state,  the  motion  is  such  that  the  molecules  oscillate  about 
certain  positions  of  equilibrium,  which  they  do  not  quit,  unless  they  are 
acted  upon  by  external  forces.  This  yibratory  motion  may,  however,  be  of 
a  Tery  complicated  character.  The  constituent  atoms  of  a  molecule  may 
vibrate  separately;  the  entire  molecules  may  also  vibrate  as  such  about 
their  centres  of  gravity,  and  the  vibrations  may  be  either  rectilinear  or 
rotatory.  Moreover,  when  extraneous  forces  act  upon  the  body,  as  in 
shocks,  the  molecules  may  permanently  alter  their  relative  positions. 

In  the  liquid  state  the  molecules  have  no  determinate  positions  of  equili- 
brium. They  may  rotate  completely  about  their  centres  of  gravity,  and 
may  also  move  forward  into  other  positions.  But  the  repulsive  action 
arising  from  the  motion  is  not  strong  enough  to  overcome  the  mutual  attrac- 
tion of  the  molecules  and  separate  them  completely  from  each  other.  A 
molecule  is  not  permanently  associated  with  its  neighbors,  as  in  the  solid 
state;  it  does  not  leave  them  spontaneously,  but  only  under  the  influence 
of  forces  exerted  upon  it  by  other  molecules,  with  which  it  then  comes  into 
the  same  relation  as  with  the  fofmer.  There  exists,  therefore,  in  the  liquid 
state,  a  vibratory,  rotatory,  and  progressive  movement  of  the  molecules,  but 
so  regulated,  that  they  are  not  thereby  forced  asunder,  but  remain  within 
a  certain  volume  without  exerting  any  outward  pressure. 

In  the  gaseous  state,  on  the  other  hand,  the  molecules  are  removed  quite 
beyond  the  sphere  of  their  mutual  attractions,  and  travel  onward  in  straight 
lines  according  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  motion.  When  two  such  molecules 
meet,  they  fly  apart  from  each  other,  for  the  most  part  with  a  velocity 
equal  to  that  with  which  they  came  together.  The  perfection  of  the  gaseous 
state,  however,  implies:  — 1.  That  the  space  actually  occupied  by  the  mole- 
cules of  the  gas  be  infinitely  small  in  comparison  with  the  entire  volume  of 
the  gas.  —  2.  That  the  time  occupied  in  the  impact  of  a  molecule,  either 
against  another  molecule  or  against  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  be  infinitely 
small  in  comparison  with  the  interval  between  any  two  impacts. — 3.  That 
the  influence  of  the  molecular  forces  be  infinitely  small.  When  these  con- 
ditions are  not  completely  fulfilled,  the  gas  partakes  more  or  less  of  the 
nature  of  a  liquid,  and  exhibits  certain  deviations  from  Gay-Lussac  and 
Boyle's  laws.  Such  is,  indeed,  the  case  with  all  known  gases;  to  a  very 
slight  extent  with  those  which  have  not  yet  been  reduced  into  the  liquid 
state ;  but  to  a  greater  extent  with  vapors  and  condensable  gases,  especially 
near  the  points  of  condensation. 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  consideration  of  the  liquid  state.  It  has  been 
said  that  the  molecule  of  a  liquid,  when  it  leaves  those  with  which  it  is  as- 
sociated, ultimately  takes  up  a  similar  position  with  regard  to  other  mole- 
cules. This,  however,  does  not  preclude  the  existence  of  considerable  ir- 
regularities in  the  actual  movements.  Now,  at  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  it 
may  happen  that  a  particle,  by  a  peculiar  combination  of  the  rectilinear, 
rotatory,  and  vibratory  movements,  may  bci  projected  from  the  neighboring 
molecules  with  such  force  as  to  throw  it  completely  out  of  their  sphere  of 
action  before  its  projectile  velocity  can  be  annihilated  by  the  attractive 
force  which  they  exert  upon  it.  The  molecule  will  then  be  driven  forward 
Into  the  space  above  the  liquid,  as  if  it  belonged  to  a  gas,  and  that  space, 
if  originally  empty,  will  in  consequence  of  the  action  just  described,  become 
more  and  more  filled  with  these  projected  molecules,  which  will  comport 
themselves  within  it  exactly  like  a  gas,  impinging  and  exerting  pressure 
upon  the  sides  of  the  envelops.     One  of  the  so  nidcs.  however,  is  formed  by 
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the  surfftce  of  the  liquid,  and  when  a  molecule  impinges  upon  this  surface, 
it  will,  in  general,  not  be  driven  back,  but  retained  by  the  attractive  forces 
of  the  other  molecules.  A  state  of  equilibrium,  not  static,  but  dynamic, 
will  therefore  be  attained,  when  the  number  of  molecules  projected  in  a 
giyen  time  into  the  space  above,  is  equal  to  the  number  which  in  the  same 
time  impinge  upon  and  are  retained  by  the  surface  of  the  liquid.  This  is 
the  process  of  vaporisation.  The  density  of  the  vapor  required  to  insure 
the  compenzation  just  mentioned,  depends  upon  the  rate  at  which  the  par- 
ticles are  projected  from  the  surface  of  the  liquid,-  and  this  again  upon  the 
rapidity  of  their  movement  within  the  liquid,  that  is  to  say,  upon  the  tem- 
perature. It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  density  of  a  saturated  vapor  must 
increase  with  the  temperature. 

If  the  space  above  the  liquid  is  previously  filled  with  a  gas,  the  molecules 
of  this  gas  will  impinge  upon  the  surface  -of  the  liquid,  and  thereby  exert 
pressure  upon  it ;  but  as  these  gas-molecules  occupy  but  an  extremely  small 
proportion  of  t^ie  space  above  the  liquid,  the  particles  of  the  liquid  will  be 
projected  int«  that  space  almost  as  if  it  were  empty.  In  the  middle  of  the 
liquid,  however,  the  external  pressure  of  the  gas  acts  in  a  different  manner. 
There  also  it  may  happen  that  the  molecules  may  be  separated  with  such 
force  as  to  produce  a  small  vacuum  in  the  midst  of  the  liquid.  But  this 
space  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  masses  which  afford  no  passage  to  the 
disturbed  molecules ;  and  in  order  that  they  may  increase  to  a  permanent 
TApor-bubble,  the  number  of  molecules  projected  from  the  inner  surface  of 
the  vessel  must  be  such  as  to  produce  a  pressure  outwards  equal  to  the  ex- 
ternal pressure  tending  to  compress  the  vapor-bubble.  The  boiling  of  the 
liquid  will,  therefore,  be  higher  as  the  external  pressure  is  greater. 

.\ccording  to  this  view  of  the  process  of  vaporization,  it  is  possible  that 
Tapor  may  rise  from  a  solid  as  well  as  from  a  liquid ;  but  it  by  no  means 
necessarily  follows  that  vapor  must  be  formed  from  all  bodies  at  all  tempera- 
tures. The  force  which  holds  together  the  molecules  of  a  body  may  be 
too  great  to  be  overcome  l^y  any  combination  of  molecular  movements,  so 
long  as  the  temperature  does  not  exceed  a  certain  limit. 

The  production  and  consumption  of  heat  which  accompany  changes  in  the 
state  of  aggregation,  or  of  the  volume  of  bodies,  are  easily  explained,  ac- 
cording to  the  preceding  principles,  by  taking  account  of  the  work  done  by 
the  acting  forces.  This  work  is  partly  external  to  the  body,  partly  internal. 
To  consider  first  the  internal  work : 

When  the  molecules  of  a  body  change  their  relative  positions,  the  change 
may  take  place  either  in  accordance  with  or  in  opposition  to  the  action  of 
the  molecular  forces  existing  within  the  body.  In  the  former  case,  the 
molecules,  during  the  passage  from  one  state  to  the  other,  have  a  certain 
velocity  imparted  to  them,  which  is  immediately  converted  into  heat;  in  the 
Utter  case,  the  velocity  of  their  movement,  and  consequently  the  tempera- 
tare  of  the  body,  is  diminished.  In  the  passage  from  the  solid  to  the  liquid 
state,  the  molecules,  although  not  removed  from  the  spheres  of  their  mutual 
attractions,  nevertheless  change  their  relative  positions  in  opposition  to  the 
molecular  forces,  which  forces  have,  therefore,  to  be  overcome.  In  evapo- 
ration, a  certain  number  of  the  molecules  are  completely  separated  from  the 
remainder,  which  again  implies  the  overcoming  of  opposing  forces.  In 
both  eases,  therefore,  work  is  done,  and  a  certain  portion  of  the  working 
force  of  the  molecules,  that  is,  of  the  heat  of  the  body,  is  lost.  But  when 
once  the  perfect  gaseous  state  is  attained,  the  molecular  forces  are  com- 
pletely overcome,  and  any  further  expansion  may  take  place  without  inter- 
nal work,  and,  therefore,  without  loss  of  heat,  provided  there  is  no  external 
resistance. 

But  in  nearly  all  cases  of  change  of  state  or  volume,  there  is  a  certain 
amount  of  external  resistance  to  be  overcome,  and  a  corresponding  loss  of 
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heat.  When  the  pressure  of  a  gas,  that  is  to  say,  the  impact  of  its  atoms, 
is  exerted  against  a  movable  obstacle,  such  as  a  piston,  the  molecules  lose 
Just  BO  much  of  their  moving  power  as  they  have  imparted  to  the  piston, 
and,  consequently,  their  velocity  is  diminished  and  the  temperature  lowered. 
On  the  contrary,  when  a  gas  is  compressed  by  the  motion  of  a  piston,  its 
molecules  are  driven  back  with  greater  velocity  than  that  with  which  they 
impinged  on  the  piston,  and,  consequently,  the  temperature  of  the  gas  is 
raised. 

When  a  liquid  is  converted  into  vapor,  the  molecules  have  to  oTercome 
the  atmospheric  pressure  or  other  external  resistance,  and,  in  consequence 
of  this,  together  with  the  internal  work  already  spoken  of,  a  large  quantity 
of  heat  disappears,  or  is  rendered  latent,  the  quantity  thus  consumed  being, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  affected  by  the  external  pressure.  The  liquefac- 
tion of  a  solid  not  being  attended  with  much  increase  of  volume,  involves 
but  little  external  work;  nevertheless  the  atmospheric  pressure  does  in- 
fluence, to  a  slight  amount,  both  the  latent  heat  of  fusion  and  the  meltings 
point. 
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TWO  Tiews  bare  been  entertained  respecting  the  nature  of  light.  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  imagined  that  luminous  bodies  emit,  or  shoot  out,  infi- 
nitely small  particles  in  straight  lines,  which,  by  penetrating  the  transparent 
parts  of  the  eye  and  falling  upon  the  nervous  tissue,  produce  vision.  Other 
philosophers  drew  a  parallel  between  the  properties  of  light  and  those  of 
sound,  and  considered  that,  as  sound  is  certainly  the  effect  of  undulations, 
or  little  waves,  propagated  through  elastic  bodies  in  all  directions,  so  light 
might  be  nothing  more  than  the  consequence  of  similar  undulations  trans- 
mitted with  inconceivable  velocity  through  a  highly  elastic  medium,  of  ex- 
cessive tenuity,  filling  all  space,  and  occupying  the  intervals  between  the 
particles  of  material  substances.  To  this  medium  they  gave  the  name  of 
ether.  -  The  wave  hypothesis  of  light  is  at  present  generally  adopted.  It  is 
in  harmony  with  all  the  known  phenomena  discovered  since  the  time  of 
Newton,  not  a  few  of  which  were  first  deduced  from  the  undulatory  theory, 
and  afterwards  verified  by  experiment.  Several  well-known  facts  are  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  theory  of  emission. 

A  ray  of  light  emitted  from  a  luminous  body  proceeds  in  a  straight  line, 
and  with  extreme  velocity.  Certain  astronomical  T>bservations  afford  the 
means  of  approximating  to  a  knowledge  of  this  velocity.  The  satellites  of 
Jupiter  revolve  about  the  planet  in  the  same  manner  as  the  moon  about  the 
earth,  and  the  time  required  by  each  satellite  for  the  purpose  is  exactly 
known  from  its  periodical  entry  into  or  exit  from  the  shadow  of  the  planet. 
The  time  required  by  one  is  only  42  hours.  Romer,  the  astronomer  of 
Copenhagen,  found  that  this  period  appeared  to  be  longer  when  the  earth, 
in  its  passage  round  the  sun,  moved  from  the  planet  Jupiter ;  and,  on  the 
contrary,  ho  observed  that  the  periodic  time  appeared  to  be  shorter  when 
the  earth  moved  in  the  direction  towards  Jupiter.  The  difference,  though 
very  sm^ll  for  a  single  revolution  of  the  satellite,  increases,  by  the  addition 
of  many  revolutions,  during  the  passage  of  the  earth  from  its  nearest  to 
its  greatest  distance  from  Jupiter,  that  is,  in  about  half  a  year,  till  it 
amounts  to  16  minutes  and  16  seconds.  Romer  concluded  from  this,  that 
the  light  of  the  sun,  reflected  from  the  satellite,  required  that  time  to 
pass  through  a  distance  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  orbit  of  the  earth ; 
and  since  this  place  is  little  short  of  200  millions  of  miles,  the  velocity  of 
light  cannot  ba  less  than  200,000  miles  in  a  second  of  time.  It  will  be  seen 
hereafter  that  this  rapidity  of  transmission  is  rivalled  by  that  of  electricity. 
Aaother  astronomical  phenomenon,  observed  and  correctly  explained  by 
Bradley,  the  aberration  of  the  fixed  stars,  leads  to  the  same  result.  Phy- 
sicists have,  moreover,  succeeded  in  measuring  the  velocity  of  light  for 
terrestrial,  and,  indeed,  comparatively  small  distances;  the  results  of 
these  experiments  essentially  correspond  with  those  given  by  astronomical 
observations. 

When  a  ray  of  light  falls  upon  a  boundary  between  two  media,  a  part  of 
it,  and,  in  exceptional  cases,  the  whole,  is  reflected  into  the  first  medium, 
whilst  the  other  part  penetrates  the  second  medium. 

The  law  of  regular  reflection  is  extremely  simple.  If  a  line  be  drawn 
perpendicular  to  the  surface  upon  which  the  ray  falls,  and  the  angle  con- 
tained between  the  ray  i^nd  the  perpendicular  measured,  it  will  be  found 
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that  the  ray,  after  reflection,  takes  such  a  course  as  to  make  with  the  per- 
pendicular an  equal  angle  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  latter.     A  ray  of  light, 

R,  falling  at  the  point  p,  will  be  reflected 
in  the  direction  pr^,  making  the  angle 
B^pp^  equal  to  the  angle  rpp^  ;  and  a  raj 
from  the  point  r  falling  upon  the  same  spot 
will  be  reflected  to  r'  in  virtue  of  the  same 
law.  Further,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the 
incident  and  reflected  rays  are  always  con- 
tained in  the  same  normal  plane. 

The  same  rule  holds  good  if  the  mirror 
be  curved,  as  a  portion  of  a  sphere,  the 
curve  being  considered  as  made  up  of  a 
multitude  of  little  planes.  Parallel  ra3's 
cease  to  be  so  when  reflected  from  curved  surfaces,  becoming  divergent  or 
convergent  according  as  the  reflecting  surface  is  convex  or  concave. 

Bodies  with  rough  and  uneven  surfaces,  the  smallest  parts  of  which  are 
inclined  towards  each  other  without  order,  reflect  the  light  diffused.  The 
perception  of  bodies  depends  upon  the  diffused  reflected  light. 

It  has  just  been  stated  that  light  passes  in 
straight  lines ;  but  this  is  true  only  so  long  as 
the  medium  through  which  it  travels  pre- 
serves the  same  density  and  the  same  chemi- 
cal nature :  when  this  ceases  to  be  the  case, 
the  ray  of  light  is  bent  from  its  course  into  a 
new  one,  or  is  said  to  be  refracled. 

Let  R  be  a  ray  of  light  falling  upon  a  plate 
of  some  transparent  substance  with  parallel 
sides,  such  as  a  piece  of  thick  plate  glass,  — 
in  short,  any  transparent  homogeneous  ma- 
terial which  is  either  non-crystalline,  or  crys- 
tallizes in  the  regular  system ;  and  let  a  be 
its  point  of  contact  with  the  upper  surface. 
The  ray,  instead  of  holding  a  straight  couj'se 
and  passing  into  the  glass  in  the  direction  a  b,  will  be  bent  downwards  to 
c ;  and,  on  leaving  the  glass,  and  issuing  into  the  air  on  the  other  side,  it 
will  again  be  bent,  but  in  the  opposite  direction,  so  as  to  make  it  parallel 
to  the  continuation  of  its  former  track,  provided  there  be  one  and  the  same 
medium  on  the  upper  and  lower  side  of  the  plate.  The  general  law  is  thus 
expressed :  —  When  the  ray  passes  from  a  rare  to  a  denser  medium,  it  is 
usually  refracted  towards  a  line  perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  the  latter; 
and  conversely,  when  it  leaves  a  dense  medium  for  a  rarer  one,  it  is  re- 
fracted from  a  line  perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  the  denser  substance;  in 
the  former  case  the  angle  of  incidence  is  greater  than  that  of  refraction ;  in 
the  latter  it  is  less.  In  both  cases  the  direction  of  the  refracted  ray  ia  in 
the  plane  b  a  s,  which  is  formed  by  the  falling  ray  and  the  perpendicular 
0  A  drawn  from  the  spot  where  the  ray  is  refracted ;  the  angle  b  a  s  =  B  a  s^, 
is  called  the  angle  of  incidence.  The  angle  c  a  s^  is  called  the  angle  of  re- 
fraction*  The  difference  of  these  two  angles,  that  is,  the  angle  c  a  b,  is  the 
refraction. 

The  amount  of  refraction,  for  the  same  medium,  varies  with  the  obliquity 
with  which  Che  ray  strikes  the  surface.  When  perpendicular  to  the  latter, 
the  ray  passes  without  change  of  direction  at  all ;  and  in  other  positions, 
the  refraction  increases  with  the  obliquity. 

Let  B  represent  a  ray  of  light  falling  upon  the  surface  of  a  mass  of  plate 
glass  at  the  point  a.  From  this  point  let  a  perpendicular  fall  and  be  con- 
tinued into  the  new  medium ;  and  around  the  same  point,  aa  a  centre,  let 
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a  eirele  be  drawn.  According  to  the  law  just  stated,  the  refraction  must 
be  towards  the  perpendicular ;  in  the  direction  A  B^,  for  example.  Let  the 
lines  a — a,  a' — a^,  at  right  angles  to  the  per- 
pendicular, be  drawn,  and  their  length  com- 
pared by  means  of  a  scale  of  equal  parts,  and 
noted ;  their  length  will  in  the  case  supposed 
be  in  the  proportion  of  8  to  2.  These  lines 
are  termed  the  sines  of  the  angles  of  incidence 
and  refraction  respectively. 

^ow  let  another  ray  be  taken,  such  as  r; 
it  is  refracted  in  the  same  manner  to  r^,  the 
bending  being  greater  from  the  increased 
obliquity  of  the  ray;  but  what  is  very  re- 
markable, if  the  sines  of  the  two  new  angles 
of  incidence  and  refraction  be  again  com- 
pared, they  will  still  be  found  to  bear  to  each 
other  the  proportion  of  3  to  2.     The  fact  is 

expressed  by  saying,  that  so  long  as  the  light  passes  from  one  to  the  othef 
of  the  same  two  media,  the  ratio  of  the  sines  of  ike  angles  of  incidence  and  re- 
fraction  is  constant.     This  ratio  is  called  the  index  of  refraction. 

Different  bodies  possess  different  refractive  powers ;  generally  speaking, 
the  densest  substances  refract  most.  Combustible  bodies  have  been  noticed 
to  possess  greater  refractive  power  than  their  density  would  indicate,  and 
from  this  observation  Sir  I.  Newton  predicted  the  combustible  nature  of  the 
diamond  long  before  anything  was  known  respecting  its  chemical  nature. 

The  method  adopted  for  describing  the  comparative  refractive  power  of 
different  bodies,  is  to  state  the  ratio  borne  by  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  inci- 
dence in  the  first  medium,  and  on  the  boundary  of  the  second,  to  the  sine 
of  the  angle  of  refraction  in  this  second  medium ;  this  is  called  the  index  of 
refraetkm  of  the  two  substances ;  it  is  greater  or  less  than  unity,  according 
as  the  second  medium  is  denser  or  rarer  than  the  first.  In  the  case  of  air 
and  plate  glass  the  index  of  refraction  is  1*5. 

When  the  index  of  refraction  of  any  particular  substance  is  once  known, 
the  effect  of  the  latter  upon  a  ray  of  light  entering  it  in  any  position  can  be 
calculated  by  the  law  of  sines.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  indices  of 
refraction  of  several  substances,  supposing  the  ray  to  pass  into  them  from 
the  air:  — 


SabttanoeH. 

Tabasheer* 
Ice  .  .  . 
Water .     . 


Index  of  refraction. 
.     .     110 
.     .  1-80 
.     .     1-84 


Fluorspar 1*40 

Plate  glass  ....  1-60 
Rock-crystal  .  .  .  .1-60 
Chrysolite  ....  1-69 
Bisulphide  of  carbon    .  1*70 


Substance!.  Index  of  refraction. 

Garnet 1-80 

Olass,  with  much  oxide 

of  lead 1*90 

Zircon 200 

Phosphorus 2-20 

Diamond 2-50 

Chromate  of  lead  .     .     .  8*00 
Cinnabar 3*20 


Fig.  66. 


When  a  luminous  ray  enters  a  mass  of  substance 
differing  in  refractive  power  from  the  air,  and  whose 
surfaces  are  not  parallel,  it  becomes  permanently 
deflected  from  its  course  and  altered  in  its  direction. 
It  is  upon  this  principle  that  the  properties  of  prisms 
Mid  lenses  depend.  To  take  an  example.  —  Fig.  65 
f^presents  a  triangular  prism  of  glass,  upon  the 
lide  of  which  the  ray  of  light  r  may  be  supposed  to  faU.     This  ray  will 
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of  course  be  refracted,  on  entering  the  glass,  towards  a  line  perpendicular 
U\  the  first  surface,  and  again,  from  a  line  perpendicular  to  the  second  sur- 
ftvce  on  emerging  into  the  air.  The  result  is  the  deflect  on  a  e  n,  which  is 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  two  deflections  which  the  ray  undergoes  in  passing 
Uirough  the  prism. 

A  convex  lens  is  thus  enabled  to  conyerge  rays  of  light  falling  upon  it,  and 
a  concave  lense  to  separate  them  more  widely ;  each  separate  part  of  the 
surface  of  the  lens  producing  its  own  independent  effect. 

The  light  of  the  sun  and  celestial  bodies  in  general,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
electric  spark  and  of  all  ordinary  flames,  is  of  a  compound  nature.  If  a  ray 
of  light  from  any  of  the  sources  mentioned  be  admitted  into  a  dark  room  by 
a  small  hole  in  a  shutter,  or  otherwise,  and  suffered  to  fall  upon  a  glass 
prism  in  the  manner  shown  in  fig.  ^6,  it  will  not  only  be  refracted  from  its 
straight  course,  but  will  be  decomposed  into  a  number  of  colored  rays, 
which  may  be  received  upon  a  white  screen  placed  behind  the  prism.  When 
solar  light  is  employed,  the  colors  are  extremely  brilliant^  and  spread  into 


an  oblong  space  of  considerable  length.  The  upper  part  of  this  image,  or 
Mpeeirumy  will  be  violet  and  the  lower  red,  the  intermediate  portion,  com- 
mencing from  the  violet,  being  indigo,  blue,  green,  yellow,  and  orange,  all 
graduating  imperceptibly  into  each  other.  This  is  the  celebrated  experi- 
ment of  Sir  Isaac  Newton ;  from  it  he  drew  the  inference  that  white  light 
is  composed  of  seven  primitive  colors,  the  rays  of  which  are  differently  re- 
frangible by  the  same  medium,  and  hence  capable  of  being  thus  separated. 
The  violet  rays  are  moat  refrangible,  and  the  red  rays  least.* 

Bodies  of  the  same  mean  refractive  power  do  not  always  equally  disperse 
or  spread  out  the  differently  colored  rays  to  the  same  extent ;  because  the 
principal  yellow  or  red  rays,  for  instance,  are  equally  refracted  by  two 
prisms  of  different  materials,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  blue  or  the  violet 
will  be  similarly  affected.  Hence,  prisms  of  different  varieties  of  glass,  or 
other  transparent  substances,  give,  under  similar  circumstances,  very  dif- 
ferent spectra,  both  as  respects  the  length  of  the  image,  and  the  relative 
extent  of  the  colored  bands. 

The  appearance  of  the  spectrum  may  also  vary  with  the  nature  of  the 
source  of  light:  the  investigation  of  these  differences,  however,  involves 
the  use  of  a  more  delicate  apparatus.  Fig.  57  shows  the  principle  of  such 
an  apparatus,  which  is  called  a  spectroncope.  The  light,  passing  through  a 
fine  sUt,  »,  impinges  upon  a  flint-glass  prism,  p,  by  which  it  is  dispersed. 
The  decomposed  light  emerges  from  the  prism  in  several  directions  between 
r  (red  rays)  and  v  (violet  rays) ;  and  the  spectrum  thus  produced  is  observed 

•  Tho  colow  of  natural  objects  are  BUppoaed  to  resnlt  from  the  power  P<w«»fl  *»!  **»«' 
rorfacen  of  absorbing  some  of  the  colored  rays,  while  they  reflect  or  tnuwmit,  aa  the  case  may 
bo,  the  remainder  of  the  mys.  Thna  an  object  appeam  red  becaiMe  «t  *b«)rbi  or  canaea  to 
disappear  the  yellow  and  Hue  rays  composing  the  white  light  by  which  it  is  illuminated. 
Any  color  which  remains  after  the  deduction  of  another  color  from  white  light,  is  wwd  to  be 
cnrnplemmtary  to  the  latter.  Complementary  colors,  wh.^n  acting  sImulUneously,  ivprodnce 
white  light.  Thus  in  the  example  already  quoted,  red  and  green  — the  latter  reeulUng  from 
yellow  uid  blue  — are  complementary  colors.  The  fact  of  complementary  colors  giving  rise 
to  white  light  may  be  readily  illustrated  by  mixing  in  appropriate  quantities  a  rose-red  aolo- 
tion  of  cobalt  and  green  solutioii  of  nickel ;  the  resulting  liquid  Is  nearly  colorless. 
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t>j  the  telescope  f,  which  receives  only  part  of  it  at  once ;  but  the  seTeral 
parts  may  be  readily  examined  by  turning  slightly  either  the  prism,  p,  or 
the  telescope,  L 

Fig.  fi7. 


If  the  solar  spectrum  be  examined  in  this  manner,  numerous  dark  lines 
parallel  with  the  edge  of  the  prism  are  observed.  They  were  discovered 
iQ  1802  by  Dr.  Wollaston,  and  subsequently  more  minutely  investigated  by 
Fraanhofer.  They  are  generally  known  as  Fraunhofer's  lines.  These  dark 
liaes,  which  exist  in  great  numbers,  and  of  very  varying  strength,  are  ir- 
regularly distributed  over  the  whole  spectrum.  Some  of  them,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  peculiar  strength  and  their  mutual  position,  may  always 
be  easily  recognized ;  the  more  conspicuous  are  represented  in  fig.  58.  The 
same  dark  lines,  though  paler,  and  much  more  difficult  to  recognise,  are 

p:g.  58. 
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observed  in  the  spectrum  of  planets  lighted  by  the  sun ;  for  instance,  in 
Ihe  light  emanating  from  Venus.  On  the  other  hand,  the  dark  lines  ob- 
Krved  in  the  spectra,  which  are  produced  by  the  light  emanating  from  fixed 
stars  —  from  Sirius,  for  instance  —  differ  in  position  from  those  previously 
mentioned. 

Sources  of  light  which  contain  no  volatile  constituents — incandescent 
platinum  wire,  for  example — furnish  continuous  spectra,  exhibiting  no  such 
lines.  But  if  volatile  substances  be  present  in  the  source  of  light,  bright 
lines  are  observed  in  the  spectrum,  which  are  frequently  characteristic  of 
»he  volatile  substances. 

Professor  Pl&cker.  of  Bonn,  has  investigated  the  spectra  which  are  pro- 
<luced  by  the  electric  light  when  developed  in  very  rarefied  gases.  He 
found  the  bright  lines  and  the  dark  stripes  between  the  lines  varying  con- 
nderably  with  different  gases.     When  the  electric  light  was  developed  in  a 
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mixture  of  tvo  gases,  the  Bpeetrum  thus  obtiuned  Bihibited  limultaneonslj 
the  peculiir  tpectrk  belongiDg  to  the  two  gases  of  which  the  mixture  cod- 
eieted.  ffhen  the  experiment  was  made  in  gaseous  coaipounds  capable  of 
being  decampDBBd  by  the  electrical  current,  this  decoiapoaitioo  was  indicated 
bj  the  spectra  of  tbe  separated  constituents  becoming  perceptible. 

Many  years  ago  the  spectra  of  colored  Bames  were  examined  by  Sir  John 
Herschel,  Fox  Talbot,  and  W.  A.  Miller.  Within  the  last  few  years  results 
of  the  greatest  importance  hare  been  obtained  b;  Kirehhoff  and  Bonsen, 
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who  have  Inycstigated  Ihe  spectra  furnished  by  the  incandescence  of  vola- 
tile Bubstwicei:  these  reiearcheB  hcve  enriched  chemistry  wilh  a  new 
method  of  analysis, — tbe  analysis  by  spectrum  obaerTations.  In  order  to 
recognim  one  of  the  metals  of  tbe  alkalies  or  of  the  alkaline  eanhs,  it  is 
generally  sufGcionI  to  introduce  a  minute  quantity  of  a  moderately  volatile 
compound  of  Ihe  metal  on  the  loop  of  a  platinum  wire  into  the  edge  of  the 
Tory  hot,  but  scarcely  luminous  fame,  of  a  mixture  of  air  and  coal-gas.  and 
to  examine  the  spectrum  which  is  furnished  by  the  Same  containing  Ihe 
lapor  of  the  metal  or  its  compound.  Fig.  69  exhibits  the  apparatus  which 
is  uBed  in  performing  experiments  of  this  description.  The  light  of  Ihe 
flame  in  which  the  metallic  compound  is  erapoTaled  passes  through  the  line 
slit  in  the  diso,  t,  into  a  tube,  the  opposite  end  of  wliich  is  provided  wilh  a 
eonrei  lens.  This  lens  collects  the  rays  diverging  from  the  elit,  and  tlirows 
them  parallel  upon  Ihe  prism,  p.  The  light  is  decomposed  by  the  prism, 
•nd  the  spectrum  thus  obtained  is  observed  by  means  of  the  telescope,  which 
may  be  turned  round  the  axis  of  the  stand  carrying  the  prism.  Foreign 
light  is  excluded  by  an  appropriate  covering. 

The  limits  of  this  elementary  treatise  do  not  permit  us  (o  describe  Ihe 
tngenioUB  arrangements  which  have  been  conlriycd  for  sending  Ihe  light 
ttom  different  souroes  through  tlie  same  prism  al  different  heights,  whereby 
their  spectra,  tbe  solar  spectrum,  for  instance,  and  that  of  a  flame,  may  be 
placed  m  a  parallel  position,  the  one  above  the  other,  and  thus  be  compared.* 
The  spectra  of  flames  in  which  different  substances  are  volatiliied  frequently 
exhibit  such  characteristically  distinct  phenomena,  thai  they  may  be  uned 
with  the  greatest  advantage  ftfr  Ihe  discriminnlion  of  these  Bubslances.  Thus 
the  spectrum  of  a  flame  containing  sodium  (Na)  exhibits  a  bright  line  on 
•  Sf*  Iba  srlkle  '  Spectnt  AuIjUb,"  bjr  Prof.  Rokos,  In  VVitts'i  Dtrtionsr;  el  Chmblrr. 
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tbe  jellow  portion,  the  spectrum  of  potassium  (K)  a  characteristic  hright 
line  at  the  extreme  limit  of  the  red,  and  another  at  the  opposite  yiolet  limit 
of  the  spectrum.  Lithium  (Li^  shows  a  hright  hrilliant  line  in  the  red,  and 
a  paler  line  in  the  yellow  portion ;  strontium  (Sr)  a  hright  line  in  the  hlue, 
oae  in  the  orange,  and  six  less  distinct  ones  in  tlie  red  portion  of  the  spec- 
trum. The  diagram  (fig.  58)  exhibits  the  most  remarkable  of  the  dark 
lines  (Fraunhofer's  lines),  and  the  position  of  the  bright  lines  in  the 
spectra  of  flames  containing  the  vapors  of  compounds  of  the  several  metaU 
enumerated. 

The  delicacy  of  these  spectral  reactions  is  very  considerable,  but  unequal 
in  the  case  of  different  metals.  The  presence  of  77nr.1rJv.1nnr  S'^^^  ^^  sodium 
in  the  flame  is  still  easily  recognizable  by  the  bright  yellow  line  in  the 
ppectram.  Lithium,  when  introduced  in  the  form  of  a  volatile  compound, 
imparts  to  the  flame  a  red  color ;  but  this  coloration  is  no  longer  perceptible 
when  a  volatile  sodium  compound  is  simultaneously  present,  the  yellow 
coloration  of  the  flame  predominating  under  such  circumstances.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  lithium  and  1000  parts  of 
sodium  is  volatilized  in  a  flame,  the  spectrum  of  the  flame  exhibits,  together 
with  the  bright  yellow  sodium  line,  likewise  the  red  line  characteristic  of 
lithium.  The  observation  of  bright  lines  not  belonging  to  any  of  the  pre- 
Tiously  known  bodies  has  led  to  the  discovery  of  new  elements.  Thus, 
Bunaen  and  Kirchhoff,  when  examining  the  spectrum  of  a  flame  in  which  a 
mixture  of  alkaline  salt  was  evaporated,  observed  some  bright  lines,  which 
could  not  be  attributed  to  any  of  the  known  elements,  and  were  thus  led  to 
the  discovery  of  the  two  new  metals,  coBsium  and  rubidium.  By  the  same 
method  a  new  element,  thallium,  has  been  more  recently  discovered  by  Mr. 
Crookes. 

For  the  examination  of  the  bright  lines  in  the  spectra  of  metals,  the 
electric  spark,  passing  between  two  points  of  the  metal  under  examination, 
maj  be  conveniently  employed  as  a  source  of  light.  Small  quantities  of 
the  metal  are  invariably  volatilized ;  and  the  spectrum  developed  by  the 
electric  light  exhibits  the  bright  lines  characteristic  of  the  metal  employed. 
These  lines  were  observed  by  Wheatstone  as  early  as  1835.  This  method  of 
iiiTestigation  is  more  especially  applicable  to  the  examination  of  the  spectra 
of  the  heavy  metaU. 

Bj  a  series  of  theoretical  considerations.  Professor  Kirchhoff  has  arrived 
tt  t^e  conclusion  that  the  spectrum  of  an  incandescent  gas  is  reversed  —  t.  e., 
that  the  bright  lines  become  dark  lines,  if  there  be  behind  the  incandescent 
^s  a  very  luminous  source  of  light,  which  by  itself  Airnishes  a  continuous 
spectrum.  Kirchhoff  and  Bunsen  have  fully  confirmed  this  conclusion  by 
experiment.  Thus  a  volatile  lithium  salt  produces,  as  just  pointed  out,  a 
▼ery  distinct  bright  line  in  the  red  portion  of  the  spectrum ;  but  if  bright 
sunlight,  or  the  light  emitted  by  a  solid  body  heated  to  the  most  powerful 
incandescence,  be  allowed  to  fall  through  the  flame  upon  the  prism,  the 
spectrum  exhibits,  in  the  place  of  this  bright  line,  a  black  line  similar  in 
everj  respect  to  Fraunhofer*s  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum.  In  like  manner 
the  bright  strontium  line  is  reversed  into  a  dark  line.  Kirchhoff  and  Bunsen 
^are  expressed  the  opinion  that  all  the  Fraunhofer  lines  in  the  solar  spec- 
trum are  bright  lines  thus  reversed.  In  their  conception,  the  sun  is  sur- 
rounded by  aluminous  atmosphere,  containing  a  certain  number  of  volatilized 
suhstances,  which  would  give  rise  in  the  spectrum  to  certain  bright  lines, 
jf  the  light  of  the  solar  atmosphere  alone  could  reach  the  prism ;  but  the 
intense  light  of  the  powerful  incandescent  body  of  the  sun  which  passes 
through  the  solar  atmosphere,  causes  these  bright  lines  to  be  reversed,  and 
to  appear  as  dark  lines  on  the  ordinary  solar  spectrum.  Kirchhoff  and 
Bonsen  have  thus  been  enabled  to  attempt  the  investigation  of  the  chemical 
constituents  of  the  solar  atmosphere,  by  asoertaining  the  elements  which, 
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when  in  the  state  of  incandescent  Taper,  develop  bright  spectral  lines,  co- 
inciding with  Fraunhofcr's  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum.  Fraunholer's  line 
D  (fig.  58^  coincides  most  accurately  with  the  bright  spectral  line  of  sodium, 
and  may  oe  artificially  produced  by  reversing  the  latter ;  sodium  would  thus 
appear  to  be  a  constituent  of  the  solar  atmosphere.  Kirchhoff  has  proved, 
moreover,  that  sixty  bright  lines  perceptible  in  the  spectrum  of  iron  cor- 
respond, both  as  to  position  and  distinction,  most  exactly  with  the  same 
number  of  dark  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum ;  and,  accordingly,  he  believes 
iron,  in  the  state  of  vapor,  to  be  present  in  the  solar  atmosphere.  In  a 
similar  manner  this  physicist  has  endeavored  to  establish  the  presence  of 
several  other  elements  in  the  solar  atmosphere. 

Absorption  Spectra.  —  The  relative  quantities  of  the  several  colored  rays 
absorbed  by  a  colored  medium  of  given  thickness  may  be  observed  by  view- 
ing a  line  of  light  through  a  prism  and  the  colored  medium ;  the  spectrum 
will  then  be  seen  to  be  diminished  in  brightness  in  some  parts,  and  perhaps 
cut  off  altogether  in  others.  This  mode  of  observation  is  often  of  great  use 
in  chemical  analysis,  as  many  colored  substances  when  thus  examined  afford 
very  characteristic  spectra,  the  peculiarities  of  which  may  often  be  dis- 
tinguished, even  though  the  solution  of  the  substance  under  examination 
contains  a  sufficient  amount  of  colored  impurities  to  change  its  color  very 
considerably.  The  following  method  of  making  the  observation  is  given  by 
Professor  Stokes.* 

A  small  prism  is  to  be  chosen  of  dense  flint  glass,  ground  to  an  angle  of 
(JO®,  and  just  large  enough  to  cover  the  eye  comfortably.  The  top  and 
bottom  should  be  flat,  for  convenience  of  holding  the  prism  between  the 
thumb  and  fore-finger,  and  laying  it  down  on  a  table,  so  as  not  to  scratch 
or  soil  the  faces.  A  fine  line  of  light  is  obtained  by  making  a  vertical  slit 
in  a  board  six  inches  square,  or  a  little  longer  in  a  horizontal  direction,  and 
adapting  to  the  aperture  two  pieces  of  thin  metal.  One  of  the  metal  pieces 
is  movable,  to  allow  of  altering  the  breadth  of  the  slit.  About  the  fiftieth 
of  an  inch  is  a  suitable  breadth  for  ordinary  purposes.  The  board  and 
metal  pieces  should  be  well  blackened. 

On  holding  the  board  at  arm's  length  against  the  sky  or  a  luminous  flame, 
the  slit  being,  we  will  suppose,  in  a  vertical  direction,  and  viewing  the  line 
of  light  thus  formed  through  the  prism  held  close  to  the  eye,  with  its  edge 
vertical,  a  pure  spectrum  is  obtained  at  a  proper  azimuth  of  the  prism. 
Turning  the  prism  round  its  axis  alters  the  focus,  and  the  proper  focus  is 
got  by  trial.  The  whole  of  the  spectrum  is  not,  indeed,  in  perfect  focus  at 
once,  so  that  in  scrutinizing  one  part  after  another  it  is  requisite  to  turn 
the  prism  a  little.  When  daylight  is  used,  the  spectrum  is  known  to  be 
pure  by  its  showing  the  principal  fixed  lines;  in  other  cases  the  focus  is  got 
by  the  condition  of  seeing  distinctly  the  other  objects,  whatever  they  may 
be,  which  are  presented  in  the  spectrum.  To  observe  the  absorption-spec- 
trum of  a  liquid,  an  elastic  band  is  put  round  the  board  near  the  top,  and  a 
test-tube  containing  the  liquid  is  slipped  under  the  band,  which  holds  it  in 
its  place  behind  the  slit.  The  spectrum  is  then  observed  just  as  before,  the 
test-tube  being  turned  from  the  eye. 

To  observe  the  whole  progress  of  the  absorption,  different  degrees  of 
strength  must  be  used  in  succession,  beginning  with  a  strength  which 
does  not  render  any  part  of  the  spectrum  absolutely  black,  unless  it  be  one 
or  more  very  narrow  bands,  as  otherwise  the  most  distinctive  features  of 
the  absorption  might  be  missed.  If  the  solution  be  contained  in  a  wedge- 
shaped  vessel  instead  of  a  test-tube,  the  progress  of  the  absorption  may  be 
watched  in  a  continuous  manner  by  sliding  the  vessel  before  the  eye.  Some 
observers  prefer  using  a  wedge-shaped  vessel  in  combination  with  the  slit, 

*  Chem.  Soc,  Journ.  ZTJI  306. 
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Ihe  alit  being  perpCDdiculsr  to  the  edge  of  the  v«dge.     In  this  ease  each    - 
flemeol  of  the  stil  forms  an  elementary'  npcctrum  oorreaponding  to  a  thick- 
n«i9  of  the  aolution  which  increaeeH  in  a  cunlinuouB  manner  Tram  the  edge 
df  Ibe  "edge,  where  it  Tanisbes.     This  in  the  made  of  obBcrralioD  adopted 
ij  GUdsloiie.* 

Fig.  60  represcnta  the  effect  produced  in  thie  nj  by  a  iolntion  of 
cbromie  chloride,  »ad  fig.  61  that  produced  by  a  aolulion  of  potsBeium 
pgnuanganate. 


The  righl-haod  aide  of  these  figures  corregpondi  with  the  red  end  of  the 
tpertrum;  the  letters  refer  to  Fraunhofer's  linea.  The  lower  pari  of  each 
figure  showB  the  pure  Bpectrum  seen  through  Ihe  tliinnest  part  of  the  wedge; 
tnd  the  progress  of  the  absorption,  as  the  thickneBB  of  the  liquid  increaeee, 
isMeo  by  the  gradual  obliteration  of  the  spectrum  towards  the  upper  part 
of  Ihe  figures. 

HiiaraeeHee.  — An  eiamination  into  a  peculiar  mode  of  analjsia  of  light. 
discoTered  by  8iT  John  Heraohel.  in  a  solution  of  quinine  nulphate,  has 
within  the  last  few  years  ted  to  the  discovery  of  a  most  remarkable  fact. 
Mr.  Stakes  has  obaeried  that  light  of  certain  refrangibilily  and  color  is 
cspible  of  experiencing  a  peculiar  influence  in  being  dispersed  bj  certain 
media,  and  of  undergoing  thereby  an  alteration  of  itarefrangibility  and  cotor- 
Tbis  curiouH  change,  called  fluorescence,  can  be  produced  by  a  great  number 
u(  bodies,  both  liquid  and  solid,  transparent  and  opaque.  Frequently  the 
change  affects  only  the  eitreme  limits;  at  other  times  larger  portions,  and 
in  a  few  cases  eTen  Ihe  whole,  or,  at  all  events,  the  major  part  of  the  spec- 
trum. A  dilute  solution  of  quinine  sulphate,  for  instance,  changes  the 
'ielet  and  the  dark-blue  light  to  sky-blue;  by  a  decoction  of  madder  in  a 
ailmion  of  alum  all  rays  of  higher  refrangibility  than  yellow  are  conyerled 
iite  yellow :  by  an  alcoholic  solution  of  the  coloring  matter  of  leaies  all  the 
Tiysof  Ihe  spectrum  become  red.  In  all  oases  in  which  this  peculiar  phe- 
natnenon  presented  itself  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  Mr.  Stokes  observed 
itiit  it  consisted  in  a  diminution  of  the  refrangibility.  Thus,  rajs  of  so 
liiRh  a  degree  of  refrangibility,  that  they  extend  far  beyond  the  extreme 
limits  of  the  spectrum  visible  under  ordinary  circumstances,  may  be  ren- 
dered luminous,  and  canrerted  into  blue  and  even  red  light.  . 

Docai,!  RiFRACTioN  AND  FoLARizATioH.  —  A  ray  of  common  light  made 
to  pus  through  certain  eryslala  of  a  particular  order  is  found  to  undergo  a 
•ery  remarkable  change.     It  becomes  split  or  divided  into  two  rays,  one  of 
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Fig.  62. 


which  follows  the  general  law  of  refraction,  while  the  other  takes  a  new 
and  extraordinary  course,  dependent  on  the  position  of  the  crystal.  This 
effect,  which  is  called  double  refraction^  is  beautifully  illustrated  in  the  case 
of  Iceland  spar,  or  crystallized  calcium  carbonate.  On  placing  a  rhomb  of 
this  substance  on  a  piece  of  white  paper  on  which  a  mark  or  line  has  been 
made,  the  object  will  be  seen  double. 

Again,  if  a  ray  of  light  be  suffered  to  fall  on  a  plate  of  glass  at  an  angle 
of  50°  45^,  the  portion  of  the  ray  which  suffers  reflection  will  be  found  to 
haye  acquired  properties  which  it  did  not  before  possess ;  for  on  throwing 
it,  at  the  same  angle,  upon  a  second  glass  plate,  it  will  be  observed  that 
there  are  two  particular  positions  of  the  latter,  namely,  those  in  which  the 
planes  of  incidents  are  at  right  angles  to  one  another,  when  the  ray  of  light 
is  no  longer  reflected,  but  entirely  refracted.  Light  which  has  suffered  this 
change  is  said  to  be  polarized. 

The  light  which  passes  through  the  first  or  polarizing  plate  is,  also,  to  a 
certain  extent,  in  this  peculiar  condition,  and  by  employing  a  series  of 

similar  plates  held  parallel  to  the  first,  this  effect  may 
be  greatly  increased;  a  bundle  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
such  plates  may  be  used  with  great  convenience  for  the 
experiment.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  also,  that  the  light 
polarized  by  transmission  in  this  manner  is  in  an  opp<H 
site  state  to  that  polarized  by  reflection;  that  is,  when 
examined  by  a  second  or  analyzing  plate,  held  at  the 
angle  before  mentioned,  it  will  be  seen  to  be  reflected 
when  the  other  is  transmitted,  and  to  be  dispersed  when 
the  first  is  reflected. 

It  is  not  every  substance  which  is  capable  of  polar- 
izing light  in  this  manner;  glass,  water,  and  certain 
other  bodies  bring  about  the  change  in  question,  each 
having  a  particular  polarizing  angle  at  which  the  effect 
is  greatest.  The  metals  also  can,  by  reflection,  polarise 
the  light,  but  they  do  so  very  imperfectly.  The  two  rays  into  which  a 
pencil  of  common  light  divides  itself  in  passing  through  a  doubly  refracting 
crystal  are  fountl  on  examination  to  be  polarized  in  a  very  complete  manner, 
and  also  transversely,  the  one  being  capable  of  reflection  when  the  other 
vanishes  or  is  transmitted.  The  two  rays  are  said  to  be  pobirized  in  op> 
posite  directions.  With  a  rhomb  of  transparent  Iceland  spar  of  tolerably 
large  dimensions,  the  two  oppositely  polarized  rays  may  be  widely  separated 
and  examined  apart. 

Certain  doubly  refracting  crystals  absorb  the  one  of  these  rays,  but  not 
the  other.  Through  a  plate  of  such  a  crystal  one  ray  passes  and  becomes 
entirely  polarized ;  the  other,  which  is  likewise  polarized,  but  in  another 
plane,  is  removed  by  absorption.  The  best  known  of  these  media  is  tour- 
maline. When  two  plates  of  this  mineral,  cut  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the 
crystal,  are  held  with  their  axes  parallel,  as  in  fig.  03,  light  traverses  them 
both  freely ;  but  when  one  of  them  is  turned  round  in  the  manner  shown  in 
fig.  64,  so  as  to  make  the  axes  cross  at  right  angles,  the  light  is  almost 
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wholly  stopped,  if  the  tourmalines  are  good.  A  plate  of  the  mineral  thus 
becomes  an  excellent  test  for  discriminating  between  polarized  light  and 
that  which  has  not  undergone  the  change. 

Some  of  the  most  splendid  phenomena  of  the  science  of  light  are  ex- 
hibited when  thin  plates  of  doubly  refracting  substances  are  interposed 
between  the  polarizing  arrangement  and  the  analyzer. 

Instead  of  the  tourmaline  plate,  which  is  always  colored,  frequent  use  is 
made  of  two  Nichors  prisms,  or  conjoined  prisms  of  calcium  carbonate, 
wiiich,  in  consequence  of  a  peculiar  cutting  and  combination,  possess  the 
property  of  allowing  only  one  of  the  oppositely  polarized  rays  to  pass.  A 
more  adTantageous  method  of  cutting  and  combining  prisms  has  been  given 
hy  M.  Foucault.  Jlis  prisms  are  as  serviceable  as  and  less  expensive  than 
those  of  Nichol.  If  two  Nichors  or  Foucault's  prisms  be  placed  one  behind 
the  other  in  precisely  similar  positions,  the  light  polarized  by  the  one  goes 
through  the  other  unaltered.  But  when  one  prism  is  slightly  turned  round 
in  its  setting,  a  cloudiness  is  produced ;  and  by  continuing  to  turn  the  prism, 
this  increases  until  perfect  darkness  ensues.  This  happens,  as  with  the  tour- 
maline plates,  when  the  two  prisms  cross  one  another.  The  phenomenon 
is  the  same  with  colorless  as  with  colored  light. 

Circular  Polarization. — Supposing  that  polarized  light,  colored,  for  ex- 
ample, by  going  through  a  plate  of  red  glass,  has  passed  through  the  first 
NichoVs  prism,  and  been  altogether  obstructed  in  consequence  of  the  posi- 
tion of  the  second  prism,  then,  if  between  the  two  prisms  a  plate  of  rock- 
crystal  formed  by  a  section  at  right  angles  to  the  principal  axis  of  the  crystal, 
be  interposed,  the  light  polarized  by  the  first  prism  will,  by  passing  through 
the  plate  of  quartz,  be  enabled  partially  to  pass  through  the  second  Nicbol's 
prism.  Itfl  passage  through  the  second  prism  can  then  again  be  interrupted 
bv  taming  the  second  prism  round  to  a  certain  extent.  The  rotation  re- 
quired varies  with  the  thickness  of  the  plate  of  rock-crystal,  and  also  with 
the  color  of  the  light  employed.  It  increases  from  red  in  the  following 
order  —  yellow,  green,  blue,  violet. 

This  property  of  rock-crystal  was  discovered  by  Arago.  The  kind  of 
polarization  has  been  called  circular  polarization.  The  direction  of  the 
rotation  Is  with  many  plates  towards  the  right  hand;  in  other  plates  it  is 
towards  the  left.  The  one  class  is  said  to  possess  right-handed  polarization, 
the  other  class  left-handed  polarization.  For  a  long  time  quartz  was  the 
only  solid  body  known  to  exhibit  circular  polarization.  Others  have  since 
been  found  which  possess  this  property  in  a  far  higher  degree.  Thus,  a 
plate  of  cinnabar  acts  fifteen  times  more  powerfully  than  a  plate  of  quartz 
of  equal  thickness. 

Biot  observed  that  many  solutions  of  organic  substances  exhibit  the 
property  of  circular  polarization,  though  to  a  far  less  extent  than  rock- 
(^rvstal.  Thus,  solutions  of  cane-sugar,  glucose,  and  tartaric  acid,  possess 
r.giu -handed  polarization;  whilst  albumen,  uncrystallizable  sugar,  and  oil 
of  turpentine,  are  left-handed.  In  all  these  solutions  the  amount  of  circular 
polarization  increases  with  the  concentration  of  the  liquid  and  the  thickness 
of  the  column  through  which  the  light  passes.  Hence  circular  polarization 
is  an  important  auxiliary  in  chemiqal  analysis.  In  order  to  determine  the 
amoant  of  polarization  which  any  liquid  exhibits,  it  is  put  into  a  glasc  tube 
not  less  than  from  ten  to  twelve  inches  long,  which  is  closed  with  glass 
pUtes.  This  is  then  placed  between  the  two  Nichol's  prisms,  which  have 
previously  been  so  arranged  with  regard  to  each  other  that  no  light  could 
pass  through.  An  apparatus  of  this  description,  the  saccharimeter,  is  used 
for  determining  the  concentration  of  solutions  of  cane-sugar. 

The  form  of  this  instrument  may  be  seen  in  fig.  05.  The  two  NichoVs 
prisms  are  enclosed  in  the  corresponding  fastenings  a  and  b.  Between  the 
two  there  is  a  space  to  receive  the  tube,  which  is  filled  with  the  solution  of 
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sugar.  If  the  prisms  are  crossed  in  the  way  aboTe  mentioned  before  the 
tube  is  put  in  its  place^  that  is,  if  they  are  placed  so  thai  no  light  passes 
them,  then  by  the  action  of  the  solution  of  sugar  the  light  is  enabled  to 
pass,  and  the  Nichors  prism,  a,  must  be  turned  through  a  certain  angle 
before  the  light  is  again  perfectly  stopped.  The  magnitude  of  this  angle  is 
observed  on  the  circular  disk  t  «,  which  is  divided  into  degrees,  and  upon 
which,  by  the  turning  of  the  prism,  an  index  z  is  moved  along  the  division. 
When  the  tube  is  exactly  ten  inches  long,  and  is  closed  at  both  ends  by  flat 
glass  plates,  and  when  it  is  filled  with  solution  containing  10  per  cent,  by 
weight  of  cane-sugar,  and  free  from  any  other  substance  possessing  an  ac- 
tion on  light,  the  angle  of  rotation  is  13'd5^.  Since  the  magnitude  of  this 
angle  stands  in  direct  relation  to  the  length  of  the  column  of  liquid  and 
also  to  the  quantity  of  sugar  in  solution,  it  is  clear  that  the  quantity  of 
sugar  in  any  given  solution,  when  the  length  of  the  column  of  liquid  is  / 
inches,  and  the  angle  of  rotation  is  a  degrees,  can  be  determined  by  the 

a   X    I 
equation,  =  ^^. 

This  process  is  not  sufficient  when  the  solution  contains  cane-sugar  and 
uncrystallizable  sugar:  for  the  latter  rotates  the  ray  to  the  left;  in  that 

Ftff.  66. 
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case  only  the  difference  of  the  two  actions  is  obtained.  Tut  if  the  whole 
quantity  uf  sugar  be  changed  into  uncrystallizable  sugar,  and  the  experi- 
ment be  repeated,  then  from  the  results  of  the  two  observations  the  quan- 
tity of  both  kinds  of  sugar  can  easily  be  calculated. 

It  is  difficult  to  find  exactly  that  position  of  the  NichoVs  prisms  in  which 
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the  greatest  darkness  preyails.  To  make  the  measurements  more  exact  and 
easy,  Soleil  ban  made  some  additions  to  the  apparatus.  At  9,  before  the 
prism  6,  a  plate  of  rock-crystal  cut  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  is  placed. 
It  is  dirided  in  the  centre  of  the  field  of  vision,  half  consisting  of  quarti 
rotating  to  the  right  hand,  and  half  of  the  variety  which  rotates  to  the  left ; 
it  is  0*148  inch  (8*75  millimetre)  thick,  this  thickness  being  found  by  ex- 
periment to  prt>dace  the  greatest  difference  in  the  color  of  the  two  halves, 
when  one  prism  is  slightly  rotated.  The  solution  of  sugar  has  precisely  the 
same  action  on' the  rotation,  since  it  increases  the  action  of  the  half  which 
has  a  right-handed  rotation,  and  lessens  the  action  of  the  half  which  rotates 
to  the  left.  Hence  the  two  halves  will  assume  a  different  color  when  the 
nnallest  quantity  of  sugar  is  present  in  the  liquid.  By  slightly  turning  the 
Nichol's  prism  a,  this  difference  can  be  again  removed.  Soleil  has  intro- 
duced another  more  delicate  means  of  effecting  this  at  the  part/y,  which  he 
calls  the  compensator.  The  most  important  parts  of  this  are  separately 
represented  in  fig.  65.  It  consists  of  two  exactly  equal  right-angled  prisms, 
of  left-handed  quartz,  whose  surfaces,  e'  and  r,  are  cut  perpendicular  to  the 
optic  axis.  These  prisms  can,  by  means  of  the  screw  v  and  a  rack  and 
pinion,  be  made  to  slide  on  one  another,  so  that,  when  taken  together,  they 
form  a  plate  of  varying  thickness,  bounded  by  parallel  surfaces.  One  of 
the  frames  has  a  scale  /i,  the  other  a  vernier  n.  When  this  points  to  xero 
of  the  scale,  the  optical  action  of  the  two  prisms  is  exactly  compensated  by 
a  right-handed  plate  of  rock-crystal,  so  that  an  effect  is  obtained  as  regards 
circular  polarization,  as  if  the  whole  system  were  not  present.  As  soon, 
however,  as  the  screw  is  moved,  and  thus  the  thickness  of  the  plate  formed 
by  the  two  prisms  is  changed  (we  will  suppose  .it  increased),  then  a  left- 
handed  action  ensues,  which  must  be  properly  regulated,  until  it  compen- 
sates the  opposite  action  of  a  solution  of  sugar.  Thus  a  convenient  method 
is  obtained  of  rendering  the  color  of  the  double  plate  uniform,  when  it  has 
ceased  to  be  so  by  the  action  of  the  sugar. 

Faraday  has  made  the  remarkable  discovery  that,  if  a  very  strong  electric 
enrrent  be  passed  round  a  substance  which  possesses  the  property  of  circular 
polarization,  the  ambunt  of  rotation  is  altered  to  a  considerable  degree. 

Heatthg  ard  Chkmical  Rats  of  the  Solab  Spectrum. — The  luminous 
rays  of  the  sun  are  accompanied,  as  already  mentioned,  by  others  which 
possess  heating  powers.  If  the  temperature  of  the  different-colored  spaces 
Id  the  spectrum  be  tried  with  a  delicate  thermometer,  it  will  be  found  to  in- 
crease from  the  violet  to  the  red  extremity,  and  when  the  prism  is  of  some 
partienlar  kinds  of  glass,  the  greatest  effect  wiU  be  manifested  a  little  beyond 
the  visible  red  rays.  The  position  of  the  greatest  heating  effect  in  the 
spectrum  materially  depends  on  the  absorptive  nature  of  the  glass.  Trans- 
parent thongh  this  medium  is  to  the  rays  of  light,  it  nevertheless  absorbs  a 
considerable  quantity  of  the  heat  rays.  Transparent  rock-salt  is  almost 
without  absorptive  action  on  the  thermal  rays.  In  the  spectrum  obtained 
bv  passing  the  solar  rays  through  prisms  of  rock-salt,  the  greatest  thermal 
effect  is  found  at  a  position  far  beyond  the  last  visible  red  rays.  It  is  in- 
ferred from  this  that  the  chief  mass  of  the  heating  rays  of  the  sun  are 
among  the  least  refrangible  components  of  the  solar  beam. 

Again,  it  has  long  been  known  that  chemical  changes  both  of  combination 
sad  of  decomposition,  but  more  particularly  the  latter,  can  be  effected  \ 
the  action  of  light.     Chlorine  and  hydrogen  combine  at  common  tempei 
tares  only  under  the  influence  of  light ;  and  parallel  cases  occur  in  grc 
nambers  in  organic  chemistry.    The  blackening  and  decomposition  of  sih 
•alts  are  familiar  instances  of  the  chemical  powers  of  the  same  agent.   "^^ 
it  is  not  always  the  luminous  part  of  the  ray  which  effects  these  ch 
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th{?y  tire  chiefly  produced  b;  certain  inTiaihle  rajB,  irhich  tuwompmiiy  Ifae 
utiitrg,  and  arc  lound  nioBt  ubundaally  bejond  Ibe  Tiolet  pari  of  ihe  Bp«e- 
Irum.  It  ia  there  that  certain  chemical  effects  are  moBt  marked,  allhouKfa 
the  inteDBity  of  the  light  is  ciceedingly  feeble.  From  the  fact  that  some 
Baits  of  Bilver  are  less  readily  drcompoBod  by  the  luminouB — yelloir. 
orange,  and  red  rayB  —  than  by  certain  inyB  which  extend  beyond  the  or- 
dioary  viBible  Bpectrum,  it  has  been  concluded  [hat  there  exiBia  in  Ihe  Bun- 
beam,  in  addition  to  heat  and  light,  a  principle  baTioft  a  dietinct  action,  la 
which  the  proTigional  term  airiaim  hoB  been  given  —  from  imU,  a  ray.  The 
aclinic  rayB  are  thuB  directly  opposed  to  the  heating  rays  in  the  eomfnan 
spectruDi  in  their  degree  of  rel'rangibilily,  since  they  exceed  all  the  others 
in  IbiB  respect.  The  luminous  rays,  too,  under  peculiar  condilionB,  exen 
decompOBing  powers  upon  silver  aaltg.  The  result  of  the  action  of  any  ray 
depends.  nioreoTer,  greatly  on  the  physical  slate  of  the  surface  apon  which 
it  falls,  and  on  the  chemical  conslitulion  of  the  body ;  indeed,  for  every 
bind  of  ray  a  substance  may  be  found  which  under  particular  circumstances 
will  be  aft'ected  by  it:  and  thus  it  appears  tliat  the  chemical  f\inctioDS  are 
by  DO  means  confined  to  any  set  of  rays  lo  Ibe  exclusion  of  the  rest. 

Upon  the  chemical  changes  produced  bj  light  is  based  the  art  of  photo- 
jraphg.  In  the  year  1802,  Mr.  Thomas  Wedgwood  proposed  a  method  of 
copying  paintings  on  glass  by  placing  behind  them  white  paper  or  leather 
moistened  with  a  bdIucIdd  of  siNer  nitrate,  which  became  decompoBed  and 
blackened  by  the  transmitted  light  in  proportion  t«  the  inlensity  of  Ihe 
latter;  and  Davy,  in  repeating  these  experiments,  found  that  he  could  thus 
obtain  tolerably  accurate  representations  of  objects  of  a  texture  partly 
opacjue  and  partly  transparent,  such  as  leaves  and  the  wings  of  insects, 
nnd  even  copy  with  a  certain  degree  of  success  the  images  of  small  object* 
obtained  by  the  solar  microscopeJ  These  pictures,  howeTer,  required  to 
be  kept  in  the  dark,  and  could  only  be  examined  by  candle-light,  otherwise 
they  became  obliterated  by  the  blackening  of  the  whole  surface  from  which 
the  salt  of  silver  could  not  be  removed  These  attempts  at  light-painting 
attracted  but  little  notice  till  the  publication  of  Mr.  Fox  Talbot's  papers, 
read  before  the  Royal  Soeiely,  in  January  and  February.  1838,  in  which 
he  detailed  two  methods  of  fixing  the  pictures  produced  by  the  aotion  of 
light  on  paper  impregnated  with  silver  chloride,  and  at  the  same  time  de- 
scribed a  plan  by  which  Ibe  sensibility  of  the  prepared  paper  may  be  In- 
creased to  the  extent  required  for  receiving  impressions  from  the  image* 
of  Ihe  camera  obscura. 

Very  shortly  afterwards,  Sir  John  Hersehel  proposed  to  employ  solutiooa 
of  the  alkaline  hyposulphites  for  removing  the  excess  of  silver  chloride 
IVom  the  paper,  and  thus  preventing  the  further  action  of  light;  and  Ibis 

Elan  has  been  found  exceedingly  successful.  The  greatest  improvement, 
owever,  which  the  curious  art  of  photogenic  drawing  has  received,  is  due 
to  Mr.  Talbot,  who,  in  a  communication  to  the  Royal  Society,  described 
by  which  paper  of  such  sensibility  could  be  prepared  as  to  per- 
plication  to  the  taking  of  portraits  of  living  persons  by  the  aid 
1  camera  obscura,  the  time  required  for  a  perfect  impression 
iceeding  a  few  seconds.     The  plan  at  present  in   use   is  the 

[-paper  of  good  quality  is  washed  on  one  aide  with  a  solnlion  of 
tins  of  silver  nitrate  in  one  ounce  of  distilled  water,  and  then  Ipft 
Dnlaneously  in  a  dark  room;  when  dry,  it  is  immersed  for  from 
I  minutes  in  a  solution  of  one  ounce  of  potassium  iodide  in  twenty 
water.  The  paper  is  then  soaked  in  water  for  hslf  an  hour, 
the  water  three  or  four  times  to  remove  the  excess  of  potassiuni 
id  is  then  dried.  These  operations  should  be  performed  by  cindle- 
hsn  required  foruse,  Ihe  paper,  thus  coated  with  yellow  tilvei 
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iodide,  is  brushed  over  with  &  solution  made  by  adding  together  one  part 
of  a  solution  of  siWer  nitrate,  fifty  grains  to  one  ounce  of  water;  two 
parts  glacial  acetic  acid,  and  three  parts  of  a  saturated  solution  of  gallic 
acid;  after  a  few  seconds  the  excess  is  remoTed  by  blotting-paper.  This, 
which  is  called  Tetlbotype  or  Calotype  paper,  is  now  ready  for  use ;  exposure 
to  diffused  daylight  for  one  aecond  suffices  to  make  an  impression  upon  it, 
SD-I  eren  the  light  of  the  moon  produces  the  same  effect,  although  a  much 
longer  time  is  required.  For  landscapes  and  iixed  objects,  and  when  the 
p4p«r  is  required  to  be  prepared  long  beforehand,  the  aboTe  mixture  of 
^-gaUo-nUrate**  should  be  diluted  with  from  twenty  to  fifty  Tolumes  of 
water,  since,  especially  in  hot  weather,  without  this  precaution  the  paper 
blackens  spontaneously. 

The  images  of  the  camera  ob^cura  are  at  first  invisible,  but  are  made  to 
appear  in  full  intensity,  by  once  more  washing  the  paper  with  a  mixture 
of  one  part  of  the  siWer  solution  (fifty  grains  to  an  ounce  of  water)  and 
four  parts  of  the  saturated  solution  of  gallic  acid.  The  image  soon  appears, 
and  should  be  fully  developed  in  a  few  minutes. 

The  picture  is  of  course  negatioe^  the  lights  and  shadows  being  reversed ; 
to  obtain  positive  copies,  nothing  more  is  necessary  than  to  place  a  piece  of 
photographic  paper  prepared  with  silver  chloride,  or  a  piece  of  talbotype 
paper,  bene-ith  the  negative  cover,  to  press  the  two  papers  in  contact  by 
means  of  a  glass,  and  to  expose  the  whole  to  the  Ught  of  the  sun  for  a 
short  time,  or  longer  to  diffused  daylight. 

Before  this  can  be  done,  the  negative  must,  however,  be  fixed,  otherwise 
it  will  blacken:  this  is  done  temporarily  by  washing  with  a  solution  of 
potassium  bromide,  ten  grains  in  an  ounce  of  water,  and  then  rinsing  in 
eofflmon  water.  The  ultimate  fixing  is  effected  by  immersion  in  a  solution 
of  oue  part  of  sodium  hyposulphite,  in  from  four  to  ten  parts  of  water: 
the  weaker  solution  should  be  used  hot,  about  82°  C.  HSO^  F.),  and  the 
immersion  continued  until  the  yellow  tint  arising  from  tne  undecomposed 
iodide  disappears:  finally,  rtpeatedlt/  washing  in  hot  water,  drying,  and 
saturating  with  white  wax,  terminates  the  process. 

The  positives  are  also  fixed  by  sodium  hyposulphite,  by  potassium  cyanide, 
or  by  ammonia;  all  of  which  act  by  removing  the  undecomposed  silver 
chloride.  The  conservation  of  the  positive  is  a  point  of  difiiculty.  Mr. 
Malone  recommends  immersion  in  a  strong  solution  of  caustic  potassa, 
heated  to  about  82°  C. ;  a  change  of  tint  ensues,  and  greater  permanence  is 
acquired.  After  removal  of  the  alkali  and  any  sulphur  and  chlorine  com- 
pounds present,  the  picture  should  be  sized  and  hot-pressed,  or  varnished, 
keeping  the  finished  proof  most  carefully  excluded  from  sulphuretted 
vapors. 

Sir  John  Herschel  has  shown  that  a  great  number  of  other  substances  can 
be  employed  in  these  photographic  processes  by  taking  advantage  of  the 
singular  deoxidizing  effects  of  certain  portions  of  the  solar  rays.  Paper 
washed  with  a  solution  of  ferric  salt  becomes  capable  of  receiving  impres- 
sions of  this  kind,  which  may  afterwards  be  made  evident  by  potassium  fer- 
hcyanide,  or  gold  chloride.  Vegetable  colors  are  also  acted  upon  in  a  very  cu- 
rious and  apparently  definite  manner  by  the  different  parts  of  the  spectrum. 

The  daguerreotype,  the  announcement  of  which  was  first  'made  in  the 
summer  of  1889,  by  M.  Daguerre,  who  had  been  occupied  with  this  subject 
from  182G,  if  not  earlier,  is  another  remarkable  instance  of  the  decomposing 
effects  of  the  solar  rays.  A  clean  and  highly  polished  plate  of  silvered 
copper  is  exposed  for  a  certain  period  to  the  vapor  of  iodine,  and  then 
transported  to  the  camera  obscura.  In  the  most  improved  state  of  the  pro- 
cess, a  very  short  time  suffices  for  effecting  the  necessary  change  in  the 
film  of  silver  iodide.  The  picture,  however,  only  becomes  visible  by  expos- 
ing it  to  the  vapor  of  mercury,  which  attaches  itself,  in  the  form  of  excecd- 
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inglf  minute  globuleg,  to  (hose  parts  wbich  h&Te  b««ii  most  »et«d  upon,  that 
is  to  (■;,  to  the  lights,  the  shadows  being  rormed  by  the  dark  poUfih  of  the 
melallio  plate.  Lastly,  the  draving  is  washed  with  sodium  hyposulphite, 
to  remOTe  the  uadecomposed  silver  iodide  and  render  it  permanent. 

The  images  of  ol^eots  thus  produced  bear  the  most  minute  eiamiiiatioii 
with  a  magnifying  glass,  the  smallesl  details  being  depicted  with  perfect 
fidelity. 

Great  improTemenls  bsTe  been  necessarily  made  in  the  application  of 
this  beautiful  art  to  taking  portraila.  By  the  Joint  use  of  bromine  and 
iodine  the  plates  are  rendered  far  more  sensilive,  and  the  time  of  sitting  is 
■horleued  to  a  very  few  neeonds.  In  fact,  the  lenslliTcness  of  the  photo- 
graphic plate  baa  been  so  increased,  that  excellently  defined  pictures  of 
objects  in  rapid  motion,  horses  jumping,  ships  sailing,  &c..  have  been  ob- 
tained. When  the  operation  is  completed,  the  color  of  the  plate  is  much 
improTed  by  the  deposition  of  an  exceedingly  thin  film  of  gold,  which  com- 
municates s  warm  purplish  tint,  and  remoTes  the  previous  dull  leaden-gray 
hue.  to  most  persona  Tery  offensive. 

The  dilfieulty  of  obtaining  good  paper  foT  the  talbotype  has  led  to  the  in- 
vention of  various  subatilutes:  albumen  on  glass  and  eoUofAon  are  used  with 
success;  a  soluble  iodide,  or  some  analogous  salt,  is  mixed  with  either 
liquid,  and  the  mixture  applied  to  a  glass  or  porcelain  plate,  dried,  and  im- 
.mersed  in  a  lalution  of  silver  nitrate ;  thus  a  sensitive  coating  is  formed, 
upon  which  the  images  of  the  camera  or  microscope  are  thrown,  and  de- 
veloped by  subsequent  Irealiaent  with  deoxidising  agents,  —  either  pjro- 
gallio  scid,  gallic  acid,  or  a  ferrous  salt  may  be  used.  The  fixing  is  accom- 
plished by  sodium  hyposulpbite.  The  result  is  either  negMive  or  positive 
at  the  will  of  the  operator.  The  proofs  on  porcelain  or  glass  may  be  burned 
in,  and  perhaps  thus  rendered  indestructible  by  time- 
Etching  and  lithographio  processes,  by  combined  chemical  and  photo- 
graphic agency,  promise  to  be  of  considerable  utility.  The  earliest  is  that 
of  Niepce:  he  applied  a  bituminous  coating  to  a  metal  plate,  upon  which  an 
engraving  was  superimposed.  The  light  being  thus  partially  interrupted, 
acted  unequally  upon  the  Tarnish;  a  liquid  hydro-carbon,  peJroiaim^  used 
as  a  solvent,  removed  the  bitumen  wherever  tho  light  bad  not  acted;  an 
engraving  acid  could  now  bite  the  unprolectod  metal,  which  could  event- 
ually be  printed,  from  in  the  usual  way.  Dr.  Donni  and  Dr.  Berres,  by 
Bubmitting  the  daguerreotype  to  the  action  of  nitric  acid  and  its  vapor,  ob- 
tained etchings  from  which  proofs  could  bo  taken.  Mr.  Grave,  by  using 
chlorine  evolved  by  voltaic  agoncy,  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  more  manage- 
able process  Very  successful  results  have  also  been  obtained  by  M.  Fiieau, 
who  submits  the  daguerreotype  to  tho  action  of  a  mixture  of  dilute  niiric 
acid,  common  salt,  and  potassium  nitrate,  when  the  silver  only  is  attacked, 
the  merourialiied  portion  of  the  image  resisting  the  acid ;  aa  etching  is  thus 
obtained  following  minutely  the  lights  and  shadows  of  the  picture.  To 
deepen  this  etching,  the  silver  chloride  formed  is  removed  by  ammonia,  the 
plate  is  boiled  in  cauHtic  potassa  and  again  treated  with  acid,  and  so  en  till  the 
etchinir  is  of  sufiicient  depth.  In  extreme  cases  electro-gilding  is  resorted 
kving  acid  used  la  got  still  more  powerful  impressions, 
■est  results  arc  lliose  obtained  by  Mr.  Talbot  on  steel  plates: 
re  of  potassium  bichromate  and  gelatin,  which  hardens  by 
1  light;  the  parts  not  affected  are  removed  by  washing, 
bloride  is  used  as  an  etching  liquid;  it  has  the  advanlags 
reater  regularity  than  nitric  acid. 

process  of  M.  Niepce  has  been  applied  to  lithographic  stone; 
Isined  from  negative  talbotypes  have  been  printed  off  by 
t  the  ordinary  lithographic  process.  M.  Niepce  finds  that 
the  altered  bitumen,  while  naphtha,  or  bentol,  attacks  by 
litumen  in  its  normal  condition. 
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IP  %  red-hot  ball  be  placed  upon  a  metallio  support,  and  left  to  itself, 
cooling  immediately  commences,  and  only  stops  when  the  temperature 
of  the  ball  is  reduced  to  that  of  the  surrounding  air.  This  effect  takes 
place  in  three  ways:  heat  is  conducted  away  from  the  ball  through  the 
substance  or  the  support;  another  portion  is  removed  by  the  convectiTe 
power  of  the  air:  and  the  residue  is  thrown  off  from  the  heated  body  in 
straight  lines  or  rays  which  pass  'through  air  without  interruption,  and 
become  absorbed  by  neighboring  objects  which  happen  to  be  presented 
to  their  impact. 

This  radiant  or  radiated  heat  resembles,  in  very  many  respects,  ordinary 
light;  it  moves  with  great  Telocity :  it  suffers  reflection  from  surfaces ;  it 
enters  and  traverses  media,  undergoing  at  the  same  time  refraction,  ab- 
sorption,  and  polarization;  in  fact,  it  is  in  all  these  cases  obedient  to  the 
same  laws  which  regulate  the  corresponding  phenomena  in  optics. 

The  fact  of  the  refteetion  of  heat  may  be  very  easily  proved.  If  a  person 
stand  before  a  fire  in  such  a  position  that  his  face  may  be  screened  by  the 
mantelshelf,  and  if  he  then  take  a  bright  piece  of  metal,  as  a  sheet  of 
tinned  plate,  and  hold  it  in  such  a  manner  that  the  fire  may  be  seen  by 
reflection,  a  distinct  sensation  of  heat  will  at  the  same  moment  be  felt. 

The  apparatus  best  fitted  for  studying  these  facts  consists  of  a  pair  of 
concave  metallic  mirrors  of  the  form  called  parabolic.     The  parabola  is  a 
cttrTe  possessing  very  peculiar  properties,  one  of  the 
most  prominent   being  the  following: — A   tangent  1^.68. 

drawn  to  any  part  of  the  curve  makes  equal  angles 
with  two  lines,  one  of  which  proceeds  from  the  point 
where  the  tangent  touches  the  curve  in  a  direction 
parallel  to  what  is  called  tho  axis  of  the  parabola, 
and  the  other  from  the  same  spot  through  a  point  in 
front  of  the  curve  called  the  focus.  It  results  from 
this  that  parallel  rays,  either  of  light  or  heat,  falling 
Qpon  a  mirror  of  this  particular  curvature  in  a  di- 
rection parallel  with  tho  axis  of  the  parabola,  will 
be  all  reflected  to  a  single  point  at  the  focus ;  and 
raj8  diverging  from  this  focus,  and  impinging  upon 
tlie  mirror,  will,  after  reflection,  become  parallel 
(fig.  66). 

For  practical  purposes  the  parabolic  reflector  is 
generally  replaced  by  a  spherical  mirror  of  but  little  extent  as  compared 
vith  its  radius  of  curvature.  The  line  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  cur- 
vature to  the  middle  of  the  reflector,  i.  «.,  the  radius  of  the  sphere,  is  the 
principal  azit,  and  the  middle  of  this  radius  is  the  focus  of  the  spherical 
reflector.  This  focus  exhibits  nearly  all  the  characters  of  the  focus  of  the  par- 
abolic reflector.  The  spherical  reflector  is  much  more  easily  constructed  than 
the  parabolic ;  it  has,  moreover,  the  advantage  that  every  line  drawn  from 
tbe  centre  of  the  curvature  towards  the  surface  of  tho  mirror  may  be 
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looked  upon  as  an  axis  (collateral  axis),  and  the  middle  of  sneli  line  as   a 
focus  (collateral  focus),  and  used  as  such. 

If  two  such  mirrors  be  placed  opposite  to  each  other  at  a  considerable 
distance,  and  so  adjusted  thut  their  axes  shall  be  coincident,  and  a  hot 
body  placed  in  the  focus  of  the  one,  while  a  thermometer  occupies  that  of 
the  other,  the  reflection  of  the  rays  of  heat  will  become  manifest  hy 
their  effect  upon  the  instrument.  In  this  manner,  with  a  pair  of  by  no 
means  Tery  perfect  mirrors,  18  inches  in  diameter,  separated  by  an  inUsnral 
of  20  feet  or  more,  amadou  or  gunpowder  may  be  readily  fired  by  a  red- 
hot  ball  in  the  focus  of  the  opposite  mirror  (fig.  67). 

Fig.  VI, 


The  power  of  radiation  varies  exceedingly  with  different  bodies,  as  may 
be  easily  proved.  If  two  similar  vessels  of  equal  capacity,  and  constructed 
of  thin  metal,  one  having  its  surface  highly  polished,  while  that  of  the 
other  is  covered  with  lampblack,  be  filled  with  hot  water  of  the  same  tem- 
perature, and  their  rate  of  cooling  observed  from  time  to  time  with  a 
thermometer,  it  will  be  constantly  found  that  the  blackened  vessel  loses 
heat  much  faster  than  the  one  with  bright  surfaces;  and  since  both  are 
put  on  a  footing  of  equality  in  other  respects,  this  difference,  which  will 
often  amount  to  many  degrees,  must  be  ascribed  to  the  superior  emissive 
power  of  the  film  of  soot. 

By  another  arrangement,  a  numerical  comparison  can  be  made  of  these 
differences.  A  cubical  metallic  vessel  is  prepared,  each  of  whose  sides 
is  in  a  d'fferent  condition,  one  being  polished,  another  rough,  a  third  cov> 
ered  with  lampblack,  &o.  The  vessel  is  filled  with  water,  kept  constantly 
at  100^  by  a  small  steam-pipe.  Each  of  its  sides  is  then  presented  in  suc- 
cession to  a  good  concave  mirror,  having  in  its  focus  one  of  the  bulbs  of 
the  differential  thermometer  before  described  (fig.  2G),  the  bulb  itself 
being  blackened.  The  effect  produced  on  this  instrument  is  taken  as  a 
measure  of  the  comparative  radiating  powers  of  the  different  surfaces. 
Sir  John  Leslie  obtained  by  this  method  of  experimenting  the  following 
results: 


Lampblack  . 
Writing-paper 
Glass   . 

EmiMlTc  powtdr. 
.     100 
98 
.       90 

Tarnished  lead 
Clean  lead 
Polished  iron 

SmiiwfTe  power 
.     45 

]9» 
.     16 

Graphite  . 

75 

Polished  silver 

12 

*  The  rappoeed  Influence  of  more  diflervnce  of  snrface  hns  lieen  callM  In  qneetlon  by  MellonI, 
who  atlribntes  to  other  cnuiieii  the  vfli-cts  obe(<nreil  by  Leslie  and  others,  among  which  snper- 
ficial  oxkhition  and  clifTerruceH  of  phyHiral  condition  with  respect  to  liardness  and  density  are 
among  the  nioet  iniptirtiint.  With  metals,  not  subject  to  tarnish,  scnttchiug  the  snrface  in- 
ereiites  the  emissive  power  when  the  plates  hare  1>e<'n  rolled  or  hfunraereU,  i.  <.,  are  in  a  com- 
prtwsed  state,  and  diiiiiniKhes  it,  on  the  cnntrary,  when  the  metnl  has  been  cast  and  carefully 
polished  w^ithout  Iturnishing.  In  tlie  case  of  ivory,  marble,  and  Jet,  where  compression  cannot 
take  place,  no  difference  is  perceptible  in  the  radiating  |iower  of  polished  and  rough  surfiice^ 
(Ami.  Ch.  Phys.,  Ixx.  485.) 
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The  best  reflecting  surfaces  are  always  the  worst  radiators;  polished 
metal  reflects  nearly  all  the  heat  that  falls  upon  it,  while  its  radiating 
power  is  the  feeblest  of  any  substance  tried,  and  lampblack,  which  reflects 
nothing,  radiates  most  perfectly. 

The  power  of  absorbing  heat*  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  power  of 
emission.  The  polished  metal  mirror,  in  the  experiment  with  the  red-hot 
ball,  remains  quite  cold,  although  only  a  few  inches  from  the  latter;  or, 
again,  if  a  piece  of  gold  leaf  be  laid  upon  paper,  and  A  heated  iron  held 
over  it  until  the  paper  is  completely  scorched,  it  will  be  found  that  the  film 
of  metal  has  perfectly  defended  that  portion  beneath  it. 

The  faculty  of  absorption  seems  to  be  a  good  deal  influenced  by  color. 
Dr.  Franklin  found  that  when  pieces  of  cloth  of  various  colors  were  placed 
on  snow  exposed  to  the  feeble  sunshine  of  winter,  the  snow  beneath  became 
unequally  melted,  the  effect  being  always  in  proportion  to  the  depth  of  the 
color;  and  Dr.  Stark  has  since  obtained  a  similar  result  by  a  different 
method  of  experimenting.  AcoordiDg  to  the  late  researches  of  Melloni, 
this  effect  depends  less  on  the  color  than  on  the  nature  of  the  coloring 
matter  which  covers  the  surface  of  the  cloth.  According  to  Melloni,  color 
does  not  influence  absorption  when  the  heat  rays  are  emitted  from  a  non- 
luminous  source,  such  as  a  cube  filled  with  hot  water;  it  has,  however, 
great  effect  on  the  absorption  of  heat  rays  given  off  from  a  luminous  body, 
as  the  sun,  &c. 

These  facts  afford  an  explanation  of  two  very  interesting  and  important 
natural  phenomena,  namely,  the  origin  of  dew,  and  the  cause  of  the  land- 
and  sea-breezes  of  tropical  countries.  While  the  sun  remains  above  the 
horizon,  the  heat  radiated  by  the  surface  of  the  earth  into  space  is  com- 
pensated by  the  absorption  of  the  solar  beams ;  but  when  the  sun  sets,  and 
the  supply  ceases,  while  the  emission  of  heat  goes  on  as  actively  as  before, 
the  surface  becomes  cooled  until  its  temperature  sinks  below  that  of  the 
air.  The  air  in  contact  with  the  earth  of  course  participates  in  this  re- 
duction of  temperature ;  the  aqueous  vapor  present  speedily  reaches  its 
point  of  maximum  density,  and  then  begins  to  deposit  moisture,  whose 
quantity  will  depend  upon  the  proportion  of  vapor  in  the  atmosphere,  and 
on  the  extent  to  which  the  cooling  process  has  been  carried. 

It  is  observed  that  dew  is  most  abundant  in  a  clear  calm  night,  suc- 
ceeding a  hot  day :  under  these  circumstances  the  quantity  of  vapor  in 
the  air  is  usually  very  great,  and  at  the  same  time  radiation  proceeds  with 
moat  facility.  At  such  times  a  thermometer  laid  on  the  ground  will,  after 
some  time,  indicate  a  temperature  of  5^,  8^,  or  even  10°  below  that  of  the 
air  a  few  feet  higher.  Clouds  hinder  the  formation  of  dew  by  reflecting 
back  to  the  earth  the  heat  radiated  from  its  surface,  and  thus  preventing 
the  necessary  reduction  of  temperature ;  and  the  same  effect  is  produced 
bj  a  screen  of  the  thinnest  material  stretched  at  a  little  height  above  the 
ground.  In  this  manner  gardeners  often  preserve  delicate  plants  from 
destruction  by  the  frosts  of  spring  and  autumn.  The  piercing  cold  felt 
just  before  and  at  sunrise, even  in  the  height  of  summer,  is  the  consequence 
of  this  refrigeration  having  reached  its  maximum. 

Wind  also  effectually  prevents  the  deposition  of  dew,  by  constantly 
renewing  the  air  lying  upon  the  earth  before  it  has  had  its  temperature 
sufficiently  reduced  to  cause  condensation  of  moisture. 

Many  curious  experiments  may  be  made  by  exposing  on  the  ground  at 
night  bodies  which  differ  in  their  powers  of  radiation.  If  a  piece  of  black 
cloth  and  a  plate  of  bright  metal  be  thus  treated,  the  former  will  be  often 
found  in  the  morning  covered  with  dew,  while  the  latter  remains  dry. 

Land  and  sea  breezes  are  certain  periodical  winds  common  to  most  sea- 
coasts  within  the  tropics,  but  by  no  means  confined  to  those  regions.  It 
is  observed  that  a  few  hours  after  sunrise  a  breeze  springs  up  at  sea,  and 
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blows  directly  on  shore,  and  that  its  intensity  increases  as  the  day 
advances,  and  declines  and  gradually  expires  near  sunset.  Shortly  after- 
wards a  wind  arises  in  exactly  the  opposite  direction,  namely,  from  the 
land  towards  the  sea,  lasts  the  whole  of  the  night,  and  only  ceases  witk 
the  reappearance  of  the  sun. 

It  is  easy  to  give  an  explanation  of  these  effects.  When  the  sun  ahines 
at  once  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth  and  that  of  the  sea,  the  two  become 
unequally  heated,  because  the  water,  although  it  possesses  greater  power 
of  absorbing  heat,  is  yet  more  slowly  warmed,  in  consequence  of  its 
greater  capacity  for  heat,  and  the  greater  depth  to  which  the  rays  of  the 
sun  can  penetrate.  The  air  over  the  heated  surface  of  the  ground,  being 
expanded  by  heat,  rises,  and  has  its  place  supplied  by  colder  air  flowing 
from  the  sea,  producing  the  sea>breeze.  When  the  sun  sets,  both  sea  and 
land  begin  to  cool  by  radiation :  the  rate  of  cooling  of  the  latter  will,  how- 
ever, far  exceed  that  of  the  former,  and  its  temperature  will  rapidly  fall. 
The  air  above  becoming  cooled  and  condensed,  flows  outwards  in  obedience 
to  the  laws  of  fluid  pressure,  and  displaces  the  warmer  air  of  the  ocean. 
In  this  manner,  by  an  interchange  of  air  between  sea  and  land,  the  other- 
wise oppressive  heat  is  moderated,  to  the  great  advantage  of  those  who 
inhabit  such  localities.  The  land  and  sea  breezes  extend  to  a  small  distance 
only  from  shore,  but  afford,  notwithstanding,  essential  aid  to  coasting 
navigation,  since  vessels  on  either  tack  enjoy  a  fair  wind  daring  the 
greater  part  of  both  dsy  and  night. 

TRANSMISSION  OF  HEAT;  MATHERMANCT. 

Rays  of  heat,  in  passing  through  air.  receive  scarcely  more  obstruction 
than  those  of  light  under  similar  circumstances:  but  with  other  trans- 
parent media  the  case  is  different.  If  a  parabolic  mirror  be  taken,  and 
its  axis  directed  towards  the  sun,  the  rays  both  of  heat  and  light  w^ill  be 
reflected  to  the  focus,  which  will  exhibit  a  temperature  sutficiently  high 
to  fuse  a  piece  of  metal,  or  lire  a  combustible  body.  If  a  plate  of  glass  be 
now  placed  between  the  mirror  and  the  sun,  the  effect  will  be  perceptibly 
diminished. 

Now,  let  the  same  experiment  be  made  with  the  heat  of  a  kettle  filled 
with  boiling  water;  the  heat  will  be  concentrated  by  reflection  as  before, 
but,  on  interposing  the  glass,  the  heating  effect  at  the  focus  will  be  reduced 
to  nothing.  Thus,  the  rays  of  heat  coming  from  the  sun  traverse  even 
glass  in  considerable  quantity,  but  not  so  easily  as  air,  whilst  rays  from 
hot  water  are  entirely  stopped  by  glass. 

In  the  year  1833,  M.  Melloni  published  the  first  of  a  series  of  exceed- 
ingly valuable  researches  on  this  subject,  which  are  to  be  found  in  detail 
in  various  volumes  of  the  Annales  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique.*  It  will  be 
necessary,  in  the  first  instance,  to  describe  the  method  of  operation 
followed  by  this  philosopher. 

Not  long  before,  two  very  remarkable  facts  had  been  discovered :  Orsted, 
in  Copenhagen,  showed  that  a  current  of  electricity, 
however  produced,  exercises  a  singular  and  perfectly  i^<'ir.  G8. 

definite  action  on  a  magnetic  needle;  and  Seebeck,  in 
Berlin,  found  that  an  electric  current  may  be  generated 
by  the  unequal  effects  of  heat  on  different  metals  in  con- 
tact. If  a  wire  conveying  an  electrical  current  be 
brought  near  a  magnetic  needle,  the  latter  will  imme- 
diately niter  its  position  and  assume  a  new  one  as  nearly 
perpendicular  to  the  wire  as  the  mode  of  suspension 
and  the  magnetism  of  the  earth  will  permit.  Vihen  the 
wire,  for  example,  is  placed  directly  over  thj  needle 

*  Tnuialated  iilso  in  Tnjrlor'B  **  Scientific  Slemolra.'* 
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and  parallel  to  its  length,  while  the  current  it  carries  traTelsfrom  north  to 
south,  the  needle  is  deflected  from  its  ordinary  direction,  and  the  north 
pole  driTen  to  the  eastward.  When  the  current  is  reversed,  the  same  pole 
deviates  to  an  equal  amount  towards  the  west  Placing  the  wire  below 
the  needle  instead  of  above,  produces  the  same  effect  as  reversing  the 
current. 

When  the  needle  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  two  currents  in  oppo- 
site directions,  the  one  above  and  the  other  below,  they  will  obviously 
concur  in  their  effects.  The  same  thing  happens  when  the  wire  carrying 
the  current  is  bent  upon  itself,  and  the  needle  placed  between  the  two  por- 
tions; and  since  every  time  the  bending  is  repented,  a  fresh  portion  of  the 
earrent  is  made  to  act  in  the  same  manner  upon  the  needle,  it  is  easy  to 
see  how  a  current,  too  feeble  to  produce  any  effect  when  a  simple  straight 
wire  is  employed,  may  be  made  by  this  contrivance  to  exhibit  a  powerful 
action  on  the  magnet.  It  is  on  this  principle 
that  instruments   called  galvanometers,  galvano-  Fig.  99. 

scopet,  or  multipliers,  are  constructed ;  they  serve 
not  only  to  indicate  the  existence  of  electrical 
currents,  but  to  show,  by  the  effects  upon  the 
needle,  the  direction  in  which  they  are  moving. 
The  delicacy  of  the  instrument  can  be  extraor- 
dinarily increased  by  the  use  of  a  very  long 
coil  of  wire  and  two  needles  of  equal  strength, 
and  with  opposite  poles  conjoined  (iig.  86).  These  needles  are  hung  by 
untwisted  silk,  one  between  the  coils  and  the  other  above  them,  so  that  the 
current  acts  iu  the  same  direction  on  both.  The  thickness  of  the  wire  has 
some  influence  on  the  delicacy  of  the  instrument.  For  the  following 
experiments  it  should  not  be  less  than  ^^  of  an  inch  thick. 

Where  two  pieces  of  different  metals,  connected  together  at  each  end, 
have  one  of  their  joints  more  heated  than  the  other,  an  electric  current  is 
immediately  set  up.  Of  all  the  metals  tried, 
bismuth  and  antimony  form  the  most  power- 
ful combination.  A  single  pair  of  bars  hav- 
ing one  of  their  junctions  heated  in  the  man- 
ner shown  (fig.  70),  cun  develop  a  current 
strong  enough  to  deflect  a  compass-needle 
placed  within ;  and,  by  arranging  a  number 
in  a  series  and  heating  their  alternate  ends, 
the  intensity  of  the  current  may  be  very 
much  increased.  Such  an  arrangement  is 
called  a  thermo-electric  pile.  Melloni  con- 
structed a  very  small  thermo-electric  pile  of 

this  kind,  containing  fifty-five  slender  bars  of  bismuth  and  antimony,  laid  side 
by  side  and  soldered  together  at  their  alternate  ends,  as  shown  in  natural  size 
in  fig  71.  He  connected  this  pile  with  an  exceed- 
ingly delicate  multiplier,  and  found  himself  in 
the  possession  of  an  instrument  for  measuring 
small  variations  of  temperature,  far  surpassing 
in  delicacy  the  air-thermometer  in  its  most  sen- 
sitive form,  and  having  great  advantages  in 
other  respects  over  that  instrument  when  em- 
ployed for  the  purposes  to  which  he  devoted  it. 
The  substances  whose  powers  of  transmission 
were  to  be  examined  were  cut  into  plates  of  a 
determinate  thickness,  and,  after  being  well 
polished,  arranged  in  succession  in  front  of  the 
little  pile,  the  extremity  of  which  was  blackened 


rfg.  70. 


Fiff.  71. 
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to  promote  the  a)  s  trption  of  the  rays.  A  perforated  Foreen,  the  area  of 
whose  aperture  equalled  that  of  the  face  of  the  pile,  was  placed  between 
the  source  of  heat  and  the  body  under  trial,  while  a  second  screen  serred 
to  intercept  all  radiation  until  the  moment  of  the  experiment. 

After  much  preliminary  labor,  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  capabilities 
of  the  apparatus  and  the  value  of  its  indications,  an  extended  series  of 

Fig.  72, 


researches  was  undertaken  and  carried  on  during  a  long  period  with  great 
success ;  some  of  the  most  curious  results  are  given  in  the  annexed  table. 
Four  different  sources  of  heat  were  employed  in  these  experiments, 
differing  in  their  nature  and  in  their  degrees  of  intensity:  the  naked  flame 
of  an  oil-lamp ;  a  coil  of  platinum  wire  heated  to  redness ;  blackened  cop- 
per at  390°;  and  the  same  heated  to  100°. 


« 

TmnamiMion  of  100  rayi  | 

of  heat  IVoin            | 

.^ 

y^ 

Substancw. 

6, 

-s  s 

*? 

«? 

(Thlcknera  of  plate  0*1  inch,  nearly.) 

1 

Il 

Oi^ — 

o 

«s 

^% 

^h 

92 

92 

92 

92 

Rock-salt,  transparent  and  colorless  . 

Fluor-spar,  colorless 

78 

69 

42 

33 

Rock-salt,  muddy 

65 

65 

65 

65 

Beryl 

54 

23 

13 

0 

Fluor-spar,  greenish 

46 

88 

24 

20 

Iceland  spar 

39 

28 

6 

0 

Plate- glass 

89 

24 

6 

0 

Rock-crystal 

£8 

28 

6 

0 

Rock-crystal,  brown 

37 

28 

6 

0 

Tourmaline,  dark-green 

18 

16 

8 

0 

Citric  acid,  transparent 

11 

2 

0 

0 

Alum,  transparent 

9 

2 

0 

0 

Sugar-candy 

8 

0 

0 

0 

Fluor-spar,  green,  translucent 

8 

6 

4 

8 

Ice,  pure  and  transparent 

6 

0 

0 

0 

On  examining  this  remarkable  table,  which  is  an  abstract  of  one  much 
more  extensive,  the  first  thing  that  strikes  the  eye  is  the  want  of  connection 
between  the  power  of  transmitting  heat  and  that  of  transmitting  light. 
Taking,  for  instance,  the  oil-lamp  as  the  source  of  heat:  out  of  the  quan- 
tity of  heat  represented  by  100  rays  falling  upon  the  pile,  the  proportion 
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(ransmitted  bj  similar  plates  of  rook-snlt,  glass,  and  alum,  maybe  expressed 
by  the  numbers,  U'J,  8'J,  nud  9;  and  yet  these  bodies  are  equally  trans- 
parent with  respect  to  light.  Generally  speaking,  coIi<r  was  found  to 
interfere  with  the  transmissive  power,  bat  to  a  very  unequal  extent:  thug, 
in  flaor-spar,  colorless,  greenish,  and  deep  green,  the  quantities  transmitted 
were  78,  46,  and  8,  while  the  difference  between  colorless  and  brown  rock- 
crystal  was  only  1.  Bodies  absolutely  opaque,  ns  wood,  metals,  and  black 
marble,  stopped  the  rays  completely,  although  it  was  found  that  the  faculty 
of  transmission  was  possessed,  to  a  certain  extent,  by  some  which  were 
nearly  in  that  condition,  as  thick  plates  of  brown  quartz,  black  mica,  and 
black  glass. 

A  great  difference  is  noticed  in  heat-rays  derived  from  different  sources. 
Out  of  100  mys  from  each  source  which  fell  on  rock-salt,  the  same  pro- 
portion was  always  transmitted  whether  the  rays  proceeded  from  the  in- 
tensely heated  flame,  the  red-hot  platinum  wire,  or  the  copper  at  890^  or 
100^;  but  this  i^true  of  no  other  substance  in  the  li^t.  In  the  case  of 
plate-glass,  we  Lave  the  numbers  39,  24,  6,  and  0  as  representatives  of  the 
comparative  quantities  of  heat  transmitted  through  the  plate  from  each 
source;  or  in  three  varieties  of  fluor-spar,  as  in  the  following  statement: 


flame. 

Red  heat. 

8900. 

VXP. 

Colorless 

.    78 

69 

42 

83 

Greenish     . 

46 

88 

24 

20 

Dark  green     . 

.       8 

6 

4 

8 

One  substance,  beryl,  out  of  100  rays  from  the  intensely  heated  source, 
suffers  54  to  pass;  aud  out  of  the  same  number  (that  is,  an  equal  quantity 
or  he.nt)  from  metal  at  100^  none  at  all:  whilst  another  substance,  fluor- 
spar, transmits  rays  from  the  two  sources  mentioned  in  the  proportion  of 
8  to  3. 

These,  and  many  other  curious  phenomena,  are  fuMy  and  completely  ex- 
plained on  the  8uppo:(ition,  that  among  the  invisible  rays  of  heat  differences 
are  to  be  found  exactly  analogous  to  those  differences*  between  rays  of  light 
which  we  are  .-iccustomed  to  call  colors.  Rock-salt  aud  air  are  the  only  sub- 
stances yet  known  which  are  truly  diaihermanous,  ur  equally  transparent  to 
all  kinds  of  heat-rays:  they  are  to  the  latter  what  white  glass  or  water  is 
to  light ;  they  suffer  rays  of  every  description  to  pass  with  equal  facility. 
Ail  other  bodies  act  like  colored  glassei>,  absorbing  certain  rays  more  abund- 
antly than  the  rest,  and  coloring^  as  it  were,  the  heat  which  passes  through 
them. 

These  heat  tints  have  no  direct  relation  to  ordinary  colors;  their  exist- 
ence is,  nevertheless,  almost  as  clearly  made  out  as  that  of  the  colored 
rays  of  the  spectrum.  Bodies  at  a  comparatively  low  temperature  emit 
rays  of  such  a  tint  only  as  to  be  transmissible  by  a  few  stibstances :  as  the 
temperature  rises,  rays  of  other  heat-colors  begin  to  make  their  appearance, 
and  transmission  of  some  portion  of  these  rays  takes  place  through  a  great 
number  of  bodier<:  while  at  the  temperature  of  intense  ignition  we  find 
rays  of  all  colors  thrown  out,  some  of  which  will  certainly  find  their  way 
through  a  great  variety  of  substances.  The  kind  of  rays  emitted  by  dif- 
ferent bodies  of  the  same  temperature  is  by  no  means  the  same,  but  seems 
materially  to  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  radiating  body.  When  a  bundle 
of  heterogeneous  rays  passes  through  a  medium,  those  of  one  kind  are 
powerfully  absorbed,  while  those  of  another  are  not  affected.  By  their 
transmission  through  the  body  the  rays  have  undergone  a  sifting ;  if  now 
these  sifted  rays  be  passed  through  a  second  plate  of  the  same  medium,  a 
much  smaller  proporticmal  loss  will  occur  than  in  the  ca!>e  of  the  first  plate, 
because  the  rays  which  the  medium  readily  takes  up  are  mostly  wanting, 
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while  those  which  easily  pass  through  the  body  in  question  are  present  in 
more  notable  quantity.  The  same  thing  happens  when  a  number  of  plates 
are  interposed;  the  rays  after  traversing  one  plate  are  but  little  inter- 
rupted by  others  of  a  similar  nature. 

By  cutting  rock-salt  into  prisms  and  lenses,  it  is  easy  to  show  that 
radiated  heat  may  be  refracted  like  ordinary  light,  and  its  beams  made  to 
converge  or  diverge  at  pleasure;  and.  lastly,  to  complete  the  analogy,  it 
has  been  shown  to  manifest  the  phenomena  of  interference,  and  to  be 
susceptible  of  polarisation  by  transmission  through  plates  of  double-re- 
fracting minerals,  in  the  manner  as  light  itself. 

The  absorptive  power  of  gases  and  vapors  for  rays  of  heat  by  which 
they  are  traversed  had  long  been  neglected;  and  it  in  only  recently  that 
we  have  become  indebted  to  Professor  Tyndall  and  Professor  Magnus  for 
some  researches  upon  this  subject.  The  absorptive  power  of  perfectly  dry- 
air,  of  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  hydrogen  in  the  state  of  purity  is  very  small ; 
the  absorptive  power  of  compound  gases  and  vapors,  e.  g.  of  water-vapor, 
carbonic  oxide,  carbonic  acid,  and  more  especially  of  oletiAnt  gas,  ammonia, 
and  the  vapors  of  volatile  oils,  is  much  greater.  The  following  table  gives, 
according  to  Tyndall,  the  relative  absorptive  powers  of  different  gases  for 
dark  rays  of  heat  emanating  from  copper  at  270^,  when  the  gases  are  ex- 
amined under  a  pressure  of  one  atmosphere: — 


Atmospheric  air  . 

1 

Carbon  dioxide 

.    90 

Oxygen     . 

1 

Nitrogen  monoxide  . 

.       855 

Nitrogen 

.       1 

Hydrogen  sulphite 

.  81H) 

Hydrogen 

1 

Marsh  gas 

.       403 

Chlorine 

.     89 

Sulphurous  oxide 

.  710 

Hydrochloric  acid     . 

62 

Olefiant  gas 

.       970 

Carbon  monoxide 

.     90 

Ammonia               .         . 

1195 

The  absorptive  power  of  a  gas  increases  with  an  increases  of  the  density, 
but  is,  in  the  case  of  gases  endowed  with  a  high  absorptive  power,  by  no 
means  proportionate  to  the  density. 

Rays  of  heat  of  the  above  description  are  not  capable  of  passing  through 
a  tube  3  feet  long  filled  with  ammonia  of  the  ordinary  pressure  of  the  at- 
mosphere ;  such  a  layer  of  ammonia,  though  quite  colorless  and  transparent 
to  light,  is  perfectly  impermeable  (it  might  be  said  black)  to  heat.  The 
element  chlorine,  though  colored  and  less  transparent  to  light,  allows  the 
rays  of  heat  to  pass  more  freely  than  the  compound  hydrochloric  acid, 
which  is  colorless  and  more  transparent  to  light.  These  examples  show 
that  the  absorptive  power  of  gases  for  rays  of  heat  is  perfectly  independent 
of  that  for  rays  of  light. 

From  Tyndall's  experiments  it  appears  also  that  vapor  of  water,  weight 
for  weight,  tranifcends  all  other  gases  in  heat-absorbing  power;  so  much, 
indeed,  that  the  aqueous  vapor  in  the  air,  though  not  amounting  on  the 
average  to  more  than  0*45  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  exerts  an  absorptive 
action  on  heat-rays  many  times  greater  than  the  air  through  which  it  is 
diffused.  This  great  absorbing  power  of  water-vapor  has  a  powerful  effect 
in  checking  the  cooling  down  of  the  earth's  surface  by  radiation;  and  it 
is  in  great  part  from  this  cause  that  in  moist  climates,  like  that  of  Eng- 
land, the  range  of  temperature  between  night  and  day,  and  between  summer 
and  winter,  is  so  much  less  than  in  drier  climates  under  the  same  latitude. 

It  has  been  established  by  experiment,  and  likewif^e  theoretically  de- 
monstrated by  Kirchhoff,  that  of  two  bodies,  the  one  which  has  the  greater 
power  of  absorbing  rays  of  heat,  poseeeses  also  the  greater  power  of 
radiating  them,  and  that  the  law  mentioned  on  page  92,  according  to 
which  the  power  of  absorbing  heat  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  power  of 
emission,  holds  good  also  for  gases. 
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4  PARTIGULAK  species  of  iron  ore  has  long  been  remarkable  for  its  prop- 
^jL  ^I'^y  ^^  attracting  small  pieces  of  iron,  and  causing  them  to  adhere 
to  its  sarface;  it  is  called  loadstone,  or  magnetic  iron  ore. 

If  a  piece  of  this  loadstone  be  carefully  examined,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  attractiTe  force  for  particles  of  iron  is  greatest  at  certain  particular 
points  of  its  surface,  while  elsewhere  it  is  much  diminished  or  even  alto- 
gether absent.  These  attractive  points  are  denominated  poles,  and  the 
loadstone  itself  is  said  to  be  endowed  with  magnetic  polarity. 

If  one  of  the  pole-surfaces  of  a  natural  loadstone  be  rubbed  in  a  partic- 
ular manner  over  a  bar  of  steel,  its  characteristic  properties  will  be  oora- 
moDieated  to  the  bar,  which  will  then  be  found  to  attract  iron-filings  like  the 
loadstone  itself.  Further,  the  attractice  force  will  appear  to  be  greatest  at 
two  points  situated  very  near  the  extremities  of  the  bar,  and  least  of  all 
towards  the  middle.  The  bar  of  steel  so  treated  is  said  to  be  magnetized, 
or  to  constitute  an  artificial  magnet. 

When  a  magnetized  bar  or  natural  magnet  is  suspended  at  its  centre  in 
any  convenient  manner,  so  as  to  be  free  to  move  in  a  horizontal  plane,  it  is 
always  found  to  aitsume  a  particular  direction  with  regard  to  the  earth,  one 
end  pointing  nearly  north  and  the  other  nearly  south.  If  the  bar  be  moved 
from  this  position,  it  will  tend  to  reassume  it,  and,  after  a  few  oscillations, 
settle  at  rest  as  before.  The  pole  which  points  towards  the  astronomical 
north  is  usually  distinguished  as  the  north  pole  of  the  bar,  and  that  which 
points  southward,  as  the  south  pole.  A  suspended  magnet,  either  natural 
or  artificial,  of  symmetrical  form,  serves  to  exhibit  certain  phenomena  of 
attraction  and  repulsion  in  the  presence  of  a  second  magnet,  which  de- 
serve particular  attention.  When  a  north  pole  is  presented  to  a  south 
pole,  or  a  south  pole  to  a  north,  attraction  ensues  between  them;  the  ends 
of  the  bars  approach  each  other,  and,  if  permitted,  adhere  with  considerable 
force;  when,  on  the  other  hand,  a  north  pole  is  brought  near  a  second 
north  pole,  or  a  S'mlh  pole  near  another  south  pole,  mutual  repulsion  is  ob- 
served, and  the  ends  of  the  bars  recede  from  each  other  as  far  as  possible. 
Ptdeto/an  opposite  ftame  attretet^  and  of  a  similar  name  repel  each  other.  Thus, 
a  small  bar  or  needle  of  steel,  properly  magnetized  and  suspended,  and 
having  its  poles  marked,  becomes  an  instrument  fitted  not  only  to  discover 
the  existence  of  magnetic  power  in  other  bodies,  but  to  estimate  the  kind 
of  polarity  affected  by  their  different  parts. 

A  piece  of  soft  iron  brought  into  the  neighborhood  of  a  magnet  acquires 
itself  magnetic  properties:  the  intensity  of  the  power  thus  conferred  de- 
pends upon  that  of  the  magnet  and  upon  the  interval  which  divides  the 
two,  becoming  greater  as  that  interval  decreases,  and  greatest  of  all  when 
io  actual  contact.  The  iron,  under  these  circumstances,  is  said  to  be  mag- 
netized by  induction  or  influence,  and  the  effect,  which  in  an  instant 
reaches  its  maximum,  is  at  once  destroyed  by  removing  the  magnet. 

When  steel  is  substituted  for  iron  in  this  experiment,  the  inductive  action 
is  hardly  perceptible  at  first,  and  only  becomes  manifest  after  the  lapse  of 
a  certain  time :  in  this  condition,  when  the  steel  bar  is  removed  from  the 
maipiet,  it  retains  a  portion  of  the  induced  polarity.     It  becomes,  indeed. 
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Pig.  73. 


a  permanent  magnet,  similar  to  the  first,  and  retains  its  peculiar  properties 
for  an  indefinite  period. 

A  particular  name  is  given  to  this  resistance  which  steel  always  ofifers  in 
a  greater  or  less  degree  both  to  the  development  of  magnetism  and  its  sub- 
sequent destruction;  it  is  called  tpedjie  coercive  power. 

The  rule  which  regulates  the  induction  of  magnetic  polaritj  in  all  cases 
is  exceedingly  simple,  and  most  important  to  be  remembered.  The  pole 
produced  is  always  of  the  opposite  name  to  that  which  produced   it,  a 

north  pole  developing  south  polaritj, 
and  a  south  pole  north  polarity.  The 
north  pole  of  the  magnet  figured  in  the 
sketch  induces  south  polarity  in  all  tiie 
nearer  extremities  of  the  pieces  of  iron 
or  steel  which  surround  it,  and  a  state 
similar  to  its  own  in  all  the  more  remote 
extremities.  The  iron  thus  magnetized 
is  capable  of  exerting  a  similar  induc- 
tive action  on  a  second  piece,  and  that 
upon  a  third,  and  so  to  a  great  number, 
the  intensity  of  the  force  diminishing 
as  the  distance  from  the  permanent 
magnet  increases.  It  is  in  this  way 
that  a  magnet  is  enabled  to  hold  up  a 
number  of  small  pieces  of  iron,  or  a 
bunch  of  filings,  each  separate  piece 
becoming  a  magnet  for  the  time  by  in- 
duction. 

Magnetic  polarity,  similar  in  degree  to  that  which  iron  presents,  has 
been  found  only  in  some  of  the  compounds  of  iron,  in  nickel  and  in  cobalt. 
Magnetic  attractions  and  repulsions  are  not  in  the  slightest  degree  inter- 
fered with  by  the  interposition  of  substances  destitute  of  magnetic  proper- 
ties. Thick  plates  of  glass,  shellac,  metals,  wood,  or  of  any  substances 
except  those  above  mentioned,  may  be  placed  between  a  magnet  and  a  sus- 
pended needle,  or  a  piece  of  iron  under  its  influence,  the  distance  being 
preserved,  without  the  least  perceptible  alteration  in  its  attractive  power, 
or  force  of  induction. 

One  kind  of  polarity  cannot  be  exhibited  without  the  other.  In  other 
words,  a  magnetic  pole  cannot  be  insulated.  If  a  magnetized  bar  of  steel 
be  broken  at  its  neutral  point,  or  in  the  middle,  each  of  the  broken  ends 
acquires  an  opposite  pole,  so  that  both  portions  of  the  bar  become  perfect 
magnets ;  and,  if  the  division  be  carried  still  further,  if  the  bar  be  broken 
into  a  hundred  pieces,  each  fragment  will  be  a  complete  magnet,  having 
its  own  north  and  south  poles. 

This  experiment  serves  to  show  very  clearly  that  the  apparent  polarity 
of  the  bar  is  the  consequence  of  the  polarity  of  each  individual  particle, 
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the  poles  of  the  bar  being  merely  points  through  which  the  resultants  of 
all  these  forces  pass ;  the  largest  magnet  is  made  up  of  an  immense  number 
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of  little  niAgrnets  regularly  arranged  side  bj  side,  all  haying  their  north 
poles  looking  one  way,  and  their  south  poles  the  other.  The  middle  portion 
of  such  a  Fystem  cannot  possibly  exhibit  attractive  or  repulsive  effects  on 
an  external  body,  because  each  pole  is  in  close  juxtaposition  with  one  of 
an  opposite  name  and  of  equal  power;  hence  their  forces  will  be  exerted 
in  opposite  directions  and  neutraliie  each  other's  influence.  Such  will  not 
be  the  case  at  the  extremities  of  the  bar ;  there  uncompensated  polarity 
will  be  found  capable  of  exerting  its  specific  power. 

This  idea  of  regular  polarization  of  particles  of  matter  in  virtue  of  a 
pair  of  opposite  and  equal  force!*,  is  not  co'^fined  to  magnetic  phenomena; 
it  is  the  kadlng  principle  in  electrical  science,  and  is  constantly  reproduced 
in  some  form  or  other  in  every  discussion  involving  the  consideration  of 
molecular  forces. 

Artificial  steel  magnets  arc  made  in  a  great  variety  of  forms;  such  as 
small  light  needles,  mounted  with  an  agate  cap  for  suspension  upon  a  fine 
poiot ;  straight  bars  of  various  kinds ;  bars  curved  into  the  shape  of  a 
horse-shoe,  &c.  All  these  have  regular  polarity  communicated  to  them  by 
certain  procesaes  of  rubbing  or  touching  with  another  magnet,  which  re- 
qaire  care,  but  are  not  otherwise  difficult  of  execution.  When  great  power 
is  wished  for,  a  number  of  bars  may  be  screwed  together,  with  their  similar 
ends  in  contact,  and  in  this  way  it  is  easy  to  construct  permanent  steel 
magnets  capable  of  sustaining  great  weights.  To  prevent  the  gradual 
destruction  of  magnetic  force,  which  would  otherwise  occur,  it  is  usual  to 
arm  each  pole  with  a  piece  of  soft  iron  or  keeper,  which,  becoming  mag- 
netized by  induction,  serves  to  sustain  the  polarity  of  the  bar,  and  in  some 
eases  even  increases  its  energy. 

The  direction  spontaneously  assumed  by  a  suspended  needle  indicates 
that  the  earth  itself  has  the  properties  of  an  enormous  magnet,  whose 
Booth  magnetic  force  is  concentrated  in  the  northern  hemisphere.  A  line 
joining  the  two  poles  of  such  a  needle  or  bar  indicates  the  direction  of  the 
so-called  ma^etie  meridian  of  the  place,  which  is  a  vertical  plane  coincident 
with  the  direction  of  the  needle. 

The  magnetic  meridian  of  a  place  is  not  usually  coincident  with  its  geo- 
graphical meridian,  but  makes  with  the  latter  a  certain  single  called  the 
dedination  of  the  needle. 

The  amount  of  the  declination  of  the  needle  from  the  true  north  and 
south  not  only  varies  at  different  places,  but  in  the  same  place  is  subject 
to  daily,  yearly,  and  secular  fluctuations,  which  are  called  the  variations 
of  declination.  Thus,  at  the  commencement  of  the  17th  century,  the  de- 
clination, in  London,  was  eastward;  in  1660  it  was  0;  that  is,  the  needle 
pointed  due  north  and  south.  Afterwards  it  became  westerly,  slowly  in- 
creasing until  the  year  1818,  when  it  reached  24^  80^,  since  which  time  it 
has  been  slowly  diminishing,  and,  in  the  present  year  (1868)  it  is  20°  10^ 
Of  late  the  march  of  the  daily  variations  of  declination  has  been  care- 
fully compared  with  the  positions  of  the  sun  as  well  as  the  moon  at  the 
eorrespending  period.  This  inquiry,  suggested  by  General  Sabine,  and 
carried  on  for  a  number  of  years  in  several  localities,  has  led  to  the  re- 
markable result  that  these  celestial  bodies  exert  a  definite  influence  upon 
the  magnetic  needle,  and  must  therefore  be  considered  as  magnets,  like  the 
earth  itself. 

if  a  steel  bar  be  supported  on  a  horizontal  axis  passing  exactly  through 
its  centre  of  gravity,  it  will  of  course  remain  equally  balanced  in  any 
position  in  which  it  may  happen  to  be  placed;  if  the  bar  so  adjusted  be 
then  magnetized,  it  will  be  found  to  take  a  permanent  direction,  the  north 
pole  being  downwards,  and  the  bar  making,  in  London,  an  angle  of  about 
^,  with  a  horizontal  plane  passing  through  the  axis.  This  is  called  the 
<^  or  inelinaiion  of  the  needle,  and  shows  the  direction  in  which  the  force 
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of  terrestriftl  roagnetism  is  most  energetically  exerted.  The  amount  of  this 
dip  is  different  in  different  latitudes.  Near  the  equator  it  is  verj  small, 
the  needle  remaining  nearly  or  quite  horizontal;  as  the  latitude  increiiBeP, 
the  dip  becomes  more  decided ;  and  over  the  magnetic  pole  the  bar  becomes 
completely  vertical.  Such  a  situation  is,  in  fact,  to  be  found  in  the  northern 
hemisphere,  considerably  south  of  the  geographical  pole,  on  the  west  coast 
of  Boothia  Felix,  lat.  70»  6^  N.  and  long.  96°  46^  W. ;  the  dipping-needle 
has  here  been  seen  to  point  directly  downwards,  while  the  horisontal  or 
compass-needle  ceased  to  traverse.  In  the  southern  hemisphere  it  is  tbe 
south  pole  which  dips.  The  position  of  the  south  magnetic  pole  has  been 
determined  by  the  observations  of  Captain  James  Ross  to  be  about  lat. 
73<>  S.  and  long.  180°  E. 

By  observing^a  great  number  of  points  near  the  equator  in  which  the 
dip  becomes  reduced  to  nothing,  a  line,  cutting  the  equator  in  two  pointa, 
may  be  traced  around  the  earth,  called  the  magnetic  equator,  and  on  both 
sides,  a  number  of  smaller  closed  curves  called  lines  of  equal  dip.  The^e 
lines  present  great  irregularities  when  compared  with  the  equator  itself 
and  the  parallels  of  latitude,  the  magnetic  equator  deviating  from  the  ter- 
restrial one  as  much  as  12°  at  its  point  of  greatest  divergence.  Like  the 
horizontal  declination,  the  dip  is  also  subject  to  change  at  the  same  place. 
Observations  have  not  yet  been  made  during  suflScient  time  to  determine 
accurately  the  law  and  rate  of  alteration,  and  great  practical  difficulties 
exist  also  in  the  construction  of  the  instruments.  In  the  year  1778,  it  was 
about  72°:  in  London  at  the  present  time  it  is  67°  67^ 

The  inductive  power  of  the  magnetism  of  the  earth  may  be  shown  by 
holding  in  a  vertical  position  a  bar  of  very  soft  iron;  the  lower  end  will 
be  found  to  possess  north  polarity,  and  the  upper,  the  contrary  state.  On 
reversing  the  bar,  the  poles  are  also  reversed.  All  masses  of  iron  what- 
ever, when  examined  by  a  suspended  needle,  will  be  found  in  a  state  of 
magnetic  polarity  by  the  influence  of  the  earth ;  iron  columns,  tools  in  a 
smith's  shop,  fire-ironp,  and  other  like  objects,  are  all  usually  magnetic, 
and  those  made  of  steel  permanently  so.  On  board  ship,  the  presence  of 
so  many  large  masses  of  iron  —  guns,  anchors,  water-tanks,  &c.,  —  thus 
polarized  by  the  earth,  causes  a  derangement  of  the  compass-needles  to  a 
very  dangerous  extent :  happily  a  plan  has  been  devised  for  determining 
the  amount  of  this  local  attraction  in  different  positions  of  the  ship,  and 
making  suitable  corrections. 

The  mariner's  compass,  which  is  nothing  more  than  a  suspended  needle 
attached  to  a  circular  card  marked  with  the  points,  was  not  in  general  use 
in  Europe  before  the  year  1800,  although  the  Chinese  have  had  it  from  very 
early  antiquity.  Its  value  to  the  navigator  is  now  very  much  increased  by 
correct  observations  of  the  exact  amount  of  the  declination  in  various 
parts  of  the  world. 

Probably  every  substance  in  the  world  contributes  something  to  the 
magnetic  action  of  the  earth ;  for  according  to  the  latest  discoveries  of 
Faraday,  magnetism  is  not  peculiar  to  those  substances  which  have  more 
especially  been  called  magnetic,  such  as  iron,  nickel,  cobalt ;  but  it  is  the 
property  of  all  metals,  though  to  a  much  smaller  degree.  Very  powerful 
magnets  are  required  to  show  this  remarkable  fact.  Lnrge  horse-shoe 
magnets,  made  by  the  action  of  the  electric  current,  are  most  proper.  The 
magnetic  action  on  different  substances  which  are  capable  of  being  easily 
moved,  differs  not  only  according  to  the  size,  but  also  according  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  substance.  In  consequence  of  this,  Faraday  divides  all  bodies 
into  two  claFses.  He  calls  the  one  magnetic,  or,  better,  paramagnetic^  and 
the  other  diamagneiie. 

The  matter  of  which  a  paramagnetic  (magnetic)  body  consists  is  attracted 
by  both  poles  of  the  horse-shoe  magnet;  on  the  contrary,  the  matter  of  a 
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dinmA^eUe  body  is  repelled.  When  a  small  iron  bar  is  bung  by  untwisted 
^Uk  b«tween  the  poles  of  the  magnet,  so  that  its  long  diameter  can  easily 
move  in  a  borixontal  plane,  it  arranges  itself  axially,  that  is,  parallel  to  the 
straight  line  which  joins  the  poles,  or  to  the  magnetic  axis  of  the  poles; 
a«5iiming  at  the  end  which  is  nearest  the  north  pole,  a  south  pole,  and  at 
I  he  end  nearest  the  south  pole,  a  north  pole.  Whenever  the  little  bar  is 
rrmoTed  from  this  position,  after  a  few  oscillations,  it  returns  again  to  its 
previaas  position.  The  whole  class  of  paramagnetic  bodies  behave  in  a 
precisely  similar  way  under  similar  circumstances;  but  in  the  intensity  of 
the  effecta  great  differences  occur. 

IHamagnetio  bodies,  on  the  contrary,  have  their  long  diameters  placed 
equ&toriaily,  that  is,  at  right  angles  to  the  magnetic  axis.  They  behave, 
»s  if  at  the  end  opposite  to  each  pole  of  the  magnet  the  same  kind  of  po- 
larity existed. 

In  the  first  class  of  substances,  besides  iron,  which  is  the  best  represen- 
tative of  the  class,  we  have  nickel,  cobalt,  manganese,  chromium,  cerium, 
litinium,  palladium,  platinum,  osmium,  aluminium,  oxygen,  and  also  most 
of  the  compounds  of  these  bodies ;  most  of  them,  even  when  in  solution. 
According  to  Faraday,  the  following  substances  are  also  feebly  paramag- 
netic (magnetic) :  paper,  sealing-wax,  Indian-ink,  porcelain,  asbestos, 
fluor-spar,  minium,  cinnabar,  binoxide  of  lead,  sulphate  of  iin.c,  tourma- 
line, graphite,  and  charcoal. 

In  the  second  class  are  placed  bismuth,  antimony,  line,  tin,  cadmium,^ 
sodium,  mercury,  lead,  silver,  copper,  gold,  arsenic,  uranium,  rhodium,* 
iridiam,  tungsten,  phosphorus,  iodine,  sulphur,  chlorine,  hydrogen,  and 
many  of  their  compounds.     Also,   glass  free  from  iron,   wat«r,   alcohol, 
ether,  nitric  acid,  hydrochloric  acid,  resin,  wax,  olive  oil,  oil  of  turpentine, 
caoatchouc,  sugar,  starch,  gum,  and  wood.     These  are  diamagnetic. 

If  diamagnetic  and  paramagnetic  bodies  are  combined,  their  peculiar 
properties  are  destroyed.  In  most  of -these  compounds,  occasionally,  in 
eoDseqaeace  of  the  presence  of  the  smallest  quantity  of  iron,  the  peculiar 
magnetic  power  remains  more  or  less  in  excess.  Thus  green  bottle-glass 
and  many  varieties  of  crown  glass  are  magnetic  in  consequence  of  the  iron 
they  contain. 

In  order  to  examine  the  magnetic  properties  of  fluids,  they  are  placed  in 
very  thin  glass  tubes,  the  ends  of  which  are  then  closed  by  melting ;  they 
are  then  hung  horixontally  between  the  poles  of  the  magnet.  Under  the 
influence  of  poles  sufficiently  powerful,  they  begin  to  swing,  and  according 
as  the  fluid  contents  are  paramagnetic  (magnetic)  or  diamagnetic,  they 
assume  an  axial  or  equatorial  position. 

Faraday  has  tried  the  magnetic  condition  of  gases  in  different  ways. 
One  method  consisted  in  making  soap-bubbles  with  the  gas  which  he 
wished  to  investigate,  and  bringing  these  near  the  po\es.  Soap  and  water 
alone  is  feebly  diamagnetic.  A  bubble  filled  with  oxygen  was  strongly 
Attracted  by  the  magnet.  All  other  gases  in  the  air  are  diamagnetic,  that 
i^  they  are  repelled.  But,  as  Faraday  has  shown,  in  a  different  way,  this 
partly  arises  from  the  paramagnetic  (magnetic)  property  of  the  air.  Thus 
lie  found  that  nitrogen,  when  this  differential  action  was  eliminated,  was 
perfectly  indifferent,  whether  it  was  condensed  or  rarefied,  whether  cooled 
or  heated.  When  the  temperature  is  raised,  the  diamagnetie  raroperty  of 
guea  in  the  air  is  increased.  Hence  the  flame  of  a  candle  ot  MiHtottOit 
u  strongly  repelled  by  the  magnet  Even  warm  air  is  dv 
air. 

For  some  time  it  had  been  believed  that  bodies  in  a  e 
&  special  and  peculiar  behavior  when  placed  between  i 
^ti.  It  appeared  as  though  the  magnetic  directing  p 
W  lome  peculiar  relation  to  the  position  of  its  optit  i 
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pendently  of  the  magnetic  property  of  the  substance  of  the  crystal,  if  (he 
crystal  was  positively  optical,  it  possessed  the  power  of  placing  ita  optic 
axis  parallel  with  the  line  which  joined  the  poles  of  the  magnet,  while 
optically  negative  crystals  tried  to  arrange  their  axis  at  right  angles  to 
this  line.  This  snpposition  is  disproved  by  the  excellent  investigation  of 
Tyndall  and  Knoblauch,  who  showed  that  exceptions  to  the  above  law  are 
furnished  by  all  classes  of  crystals,  and  proved  that  the  action,  instead  of 
being  independent  of  the  magnetic  nature  of  the  mass,  was  completely  re- 
versed where,  in  isomorphous  crystals,  a  magnetic  constituent  was  substi- 
tuted for  a  diamagnctic  one.  Rejecting  the  various  new  forces  assumed, 
Tyndall  and  Knoblauch  referred  the  observed  phenomena  to  the  modifi* 
cation  of  the  magnetic  force  by  structure,  and  they  imitated  the  effects 
exactly,  by  means  of  substances  whose  structure  had  been  modified  by 
compression.  In  a  later  investigation,  Tyndall  demonstrated  the  funda- 
mental principle  on  which  these  phenomena  depend,  showing  that  the  entire 
mtus  of  a  magnetic  body  is  most  strongly  attracted  when  the  attracting 
force  acts  parallel  t«  the  line  of  compression ;  and  that  a  diamagnetic  sub- 
stance is  most  strongly  repelled  when  the  repulsion  acts  along  the  same 
line.  Hence  when  such  a  body  is  freely  suspended  in  the  magnetic  field, 
the  line  of  compression  must  set  axial  or  equatorial,  according  as  the  mass 
in  magnetic  or  diamagnetic.  Faraday  was  the  first  to  establish  a  differen- 
tial action  of  this  kind  in  the  case  of  bismuth ;  Tyndall  extended  it  to 
several  magnetic  and  diamagnetic  crystals,  and  showed  that  it  was  not 
confined  to  them,  but  was  a  general  property  of  matter.  It  was  also 
proved  that  for  a  fixed  distance  the  attraction  of  a  magnetic  sphere,  and 
the  repulsion  of  a  diamagnetic  sphere,  followed  precisely  the  same  law, 
both  being  exactly  proportioned  to  the  square  of  the  exciting  current. 

The  phenomena  of  diamagnetism  naturally  suggest  the  inquiry,  whether 
the  repulsion  exerted  by  a  magnetic  pole  on  diamagnetic  bodies  is  a  force 
distinct  from  that  of  magnetism  as  exerted  upon  iron  and  other  bodies  of 
the  magnetic  class;  or  whether,  on  the  other  hand,  the  magnetic  and  dia- 
magnetic conditions  of  matter  are  merely  relative,  so  that  all  bodies  are 
magnetic  in  different  degrees,  and  the  apparent  repulsion  of  a  diamagnetic 
body,  such  as  bismuth,  is  merely  the  result  of  its  being  attracted  by  the 
magnet  less  than  tiie  particles  of  the  surrounding  medium,  just  as  a  balloon 
recedes  from  the  earth  because  its  weight  is  less  than  that  of  an  equal  bulk 
of  the  surrounding  air.  It  is  easy  to  show  that  the  same  body  may  appear 
magnetic  or  diamagnetic,  according  to  the  medium  in  which  it  is  placed. 
Ferrous  sulphate  is  a  magnetic  substance,  and  water  is  diamagnetic:  hence 
it  is  possible,  by  varying  the  strength  of  an  aqueous  solution  of  this  salt, 
to  make  it  either  magnetic,  indifferent,  or  diamagnetic  when  suspended  in 
air.  Again,  a  tube  containing  a  solution  of  ferrous  protosulphate  suspended 
horizontally  within  ajar  also  filled  with  a  solution  of  the  same  salt,  and 
placed  between  the  poles  of  two  powerful  electro-magnets,  will  place  itself 
axially  or  equatorially,  according  as  the  solution  contained  in  it  is  stronger 
or  weaker  than  that  in  the  jar.  In  the  same  manner,  then,  we  may  conceive 
that  bismuth  places  itself  equatorially  between  two  magnetic  poles,  because 
it  is  less  magnetic  than  the  surrounding  air.  But  the  diamagnetism  of 
bismuth  and  other  bodies  of  the  same  class  shows  itself  in  a  vacuum  as 
well  as  in  air :  hence,  if  diamagnetism  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  distinct 
force,  we  must  suppose  that  the  ether  is  also  magnetic,  and  occupies  in  the 
magnetic  scale  the  place  intermediate  between  magnetic  and  diamagnetic 
bodies. 

That  a  body  suspended  in  a  medium  of  greater  magnetic  susceptibility 
than  itself  will  recede  from  a  magnetic  pole  in  its  neighborhood,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  greater  force  with  which  the  particles  of  the  medium  are 
impelled  towards  the  magnet,  is  so  obvious  a  consequence  of  mechanical 
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laws  thai  we  ean  scarcely  avoid  attributing  the  moTements  of  diamagnetic 
bodies  to  the  cause  just  mentioned;  at  least,  when  the  body  is  suspended  in 
air  or  other  magnetic  gas.  There  is,  however,  some  difficulty  in  reconciling 
the  above  described  phenomena  of  compressed  and  crystallized  bodies 
vith  this  view ;  and,  moreover,  Tyndall  has  shown,  by  a  method  which 
ve  cannot  here  describe,*  that  diamagnetic  bodies  possess  opposite  poles, 
analogous  to  those  of  magnetic  bodies,  each  of  these  poles  being  attracted 
by  one  pole  of  a  magnet  and  repelled  by  the  other.  This  polarity  shows 
decidedly  that  the  properties  of  diamagnetic  bodies  cannot  be  wholly  due 
to  the  differential  action  above  mentioned ;  for  if  they  were,  every  part  of 
a  diamagnetic  body  would  be  repelled  by  either  pole  of  a  magnet.  Dia- 
magnetism  must  therefore,  for  the  present  at  least,  be  regarded  as  a  force 
distinct  from  nuiffnetitm. 


•  PUl.  TruH^  1855  and  ISSOb  8m  alao  Watts'i  Dietionary  of  Gbomlstry,  voL  ilL  p.  770. 
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ELECTBZCITT. 

IF  glass,  amber,  or  sealing-wax  be  rubbed  with  a  dry  cloth,  it  acqniret 
the  power  of  attracting  light  bodies,  as  feathers,  dust,  or  bits  of  paper: 
this  is  the  result  of  a  new  and  peculiar  condition  of  the  body  rubbed, 
called  electrical  excitation. 

If  a  light  downy  feather  be  suspended  by  a  thread  of  white  silk,  and  a 
dry  glass  tube,  excited  by  rubbing,  be  presented  to  it,  the  feather  will  be 
strongly  attracted  to  the  tube,  adhere  to  its  surface  for  a  few  seconds,  and 
then  fall  off.  If  the  tube  be  now  excited  anew,  and  presented  to  the  feather, 
the  latter  will  be  strongly  repelled. 

The  same  experiment  may  be  repeated  with  shellac  or  resin ;  the  feather 
in  its  ordinary  state  will  be  drawn  towards  the  excited  body,  and,  after 
touching,  again  driyen  from  it  with  a  certain  degree  of  force. 

Now,  let  the  feather  be  brought  into  contact  with  the  excited  glass,  so 
as  to  be  repelled  by  that  substance,  and  let  a  piece  of  excited  sealing-wax 
be  presented  to  it:  a  degree  of  attraction  will  be  observed  far  exceeding 
that  exhibited  when  the  fenther  is  in  its  ordinary  state.  Or,  again,  let  the 
feather  be  made  repulsive  for  sealing-wax,  and  then  the  excited  glass  be 
presented :  strong  attraction  will  ensue. 

The  reader  will  at  once  see  the  perfect  parallelism  between  the  effects 
described  and  some  of  the  phenomena  of  mngnetism,  the  electrical  excite- 
ment having  a  twofold  nature,  like  the  opposite  polarities  of  the  magnet. 
A  body  to  which  one  kind  of  excitement  has  been  communicnted  is  at- 
tracted by  another  body  in  the  opposite  state,  and  repelled  by  one  in  the 
same  state;  the  excited  glass  and  resin  being  to  each  other  as  the  north 
and  south  poles  of  a  pair  of  magnetized  bar». 

To  distinguish  these  two  different  forms  of  excitement,  terms  are  em- 
ployed which,  although  originating  in  some  mea^^ure  in  theoretical  views 
of  the  nature  of  the  electrical  disturbance,  may  be  understood  by  the 
student  as  purely  arbitrary  and  distinctive:  it  is  customary  to  call  the 
electricity  manifested  by  glass  rubbed  with  BiWi  positive  or  vitreous^  and  that 
developed  in  the  case  of  shellnc,  and  bodies  of  the  same  class  rubbed  with 
flannel,  negative  or  rexinous.  The  kind  of  electricity  depends  in  some  measure 
upon  the  nature  of  the  surface  and  the  quality  of  the  rubber;  smooth  and 
perfectly  clean  glass,  rubbed  with  silk,  becomes  positive,  but  when  ground 
or  roughened  by  sand  or  emery,  it  acquires,  under  the  same  circumstances, 
a  negative  charge.  Glass  dried  over  a  gas  flame  and  rubbed  with  wool  is 
generally  also  negative ;  when  dried  over  a  fire  of  wood-charcoal  it  remains 
positive. 

The  repulsion  shown  by  bodies  in  the  same  electrical  stMe  is  taken  ad- 
vantage of  to  construct  instruments  for  indicating  electrical  excitement  and 
pointing  out  its  kind.  Two  balls  of  elder  pith,  hung  by  threads  or  very 
tine  metal  wires,  serve  this  purpose  in  many  cases :  they  open  out  when 
excited,  in  virtue  of  their  mutual  repulsion,  and  show  by  the  degree  of 
divergence  the  extent  to  which  the  excitement  has  been  carried.  A  pair 
of  gold  leaves  suspended  to  a  metal  rod  having  a  brass  plate  on  its  upper 
end  constitute  a  much  more  delicate  arrangement,  and  one  of  great  value 
in  all  electrical  investigations.     The  rod  should  be  covered  with  a  thick 
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eoAling  of  fihellao,  and  it  must  be  fastened  by  means  of  a  Cork,  air-tight^ 
into  a  glass  flask.  The  flask  must  have  been  perfectly  dried  previously  by 
wanning  iU     These  instruments  are  called  electroscopes  or  electrometers : 

JT^.  76.  Fig.  76. 
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when  excited  by  the  communication  of  a  known  kind  of  electricity,  they 
show  by  an  increased  or  diminished  divergence,  the  state  of  an  electrified 
body  brought  into  their  neighborhood. 

One  kind  of  electricity  can  no  more  be  developed  without  the  other  than 
one  kind  of  magnetism :  the  rubber  and  the  body  rubbed  always  assume 
opposite  states,  and  the  positive  condition  on  the  surface  of  a  mass  of  matter 
is  invariably  accompanied  by  a  negative  state  in  all  surrounding  bodies. 

Fig.rt, 


The  induction  of  magnetism  in  soft  iron  has  its  exact  counterpart  in 
electricity :  a  body  already  electrified  disturbs  or  polarizes  the  particles 
of  all  surrounding  substances  in  the  same  manner  and  according  to  the 
same  law,  inducing  a  state  opposite  to  its  own  in  the  nearer  portions, 
and  a  similar  state  in  the  more  remote  parts.  A  series  of  globes  sus- 
pended by  silk  threads,  in  the  manner  represented  in  fig.  77,  will  each 
become  electric  by  induction  when  a  charged  body  is  brought  near  the  end 
of  the  series,  like  so  many  pieces  of  iron  in  the  vicinity  of  a  magnet,  the 
positive  half  of  each  globe  looking  in  one  and  the  same  direction,  and  the 
negative  half  in  the  opposite  one.  The  positive  and  negative  signs  are 
intended  to  represent  the  states. 

The  intensity  of  the  induced  electrical  disturbance  diminishes  with  the 
distance  from  the  charged  body ;  if  this  be  removed  or  discharged,  all  the 
effects  cease  at  once. 

So  far,  the  greatest  resemblance  may  be  traced  between  these  two  sets 
of  phenomena ;  but  here  it  seems  in  great  measure  to  cease.  The  magnetic 
polarity  of  a  piece  of  steel  can  awaken  polarity  in  a  second  piece  in  con- 
tact with  it  by  the  act  of  induction,  and  in  so  doing  loses  nothing  whatever 
of  its  power:  this  is  an  efi^ect  completely  different  from  the  apparent 
transfer  or  discharge  of  electricity  constantly  witnessed,  which  in  the  air 
and  in  liquids  often  gives  rise  to  the  appearance  of  a  bright  spark  of  fire. 
Indeed,  ordinary  magnetic  effects  comprise  two  groups  of  phenomena  only. 
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tboae.  namely,  of  attrkclion  and  repulBion,  and  tbose  of  indDction.  Bnt 
in  eUctriclt;,  in  addition  to  phenomena  very  cloael;  resembling  these,  we 
havetheelfectBOf  (AicAaryc,  to  which  there  is  nothing  analogous  in  tnagbeiiem, 
and  which  taites  place  in  an  instant  when  an;  electrified  body  ia  put  in 
oommu nidation  with  the  earth  b;  any  one  of  the  class  of  subslaneeB  called 
conductors  of  electricity,  all  signs  of  electrical  disturbance  then  ceasing. 

These  eonductora  af  electricity,  which  thus  permit  discharge  to  lake 
pldce  through  their  masn,  are  contragtrd  with  another  class  of  substances 
called  non-canductorB  or  insulutore.  The  difference,  however,  is  only  one 
of  degree,  not  of  kind :  the  very  beet  conductors  offer  a  certain  resistance 
U)  the  electrical  discharge,  and  the  most  perfect  insulators  permit  it  to  a 
small  extent.  The  metals  are  by  tar  ibe  beet  conductors;  glasa,  silk, 
shellac,  and  dry  gas  or  vapor  of  any  sort,  the  very  worst;  and  between 
these  there  are  bodies  of  all  degrees  of  conducting  power. 

Electrical  discharges  take  place  eilently  and  without  disturbance  in  good 
conductors  of  sufficient  siie.  But  if  the  charge  be  very  intense,  and  the 
conductor  very  atnall,  or  imperfect  from  its  nature,  it  is  often  destroyed 
with  violence. 

When  a  break  is  made  in  a  conductor  employed  in  effecting  1b«  discharge 
of  a  highly  excited  body,  disruptive  or  spark-discharge,  so  well  known, 
takes  place  across  the  intervening  air,  provided  the  ends  of  the  conductor 
be  not  too  distant.  The  electrical  spark  itself  presents  many  points  of 
Interest  in  the  modifications  to  which  it  is  liable. 

The  time  of  transit  of  the  electrical  wave  through  a  chain  of  good  con- 
ducting bodies  of  great  length  is  so  minuts  as  to  be  altogether  inappreci- 
able to  ordinary  means  of  observation.  Professor  Wheatstone's  very  in- 
genious experiments  on  the  subject  give,  in  the  instance  of  motion  throngh 
a  copper  wire,  a  velocity  surpassing  that  of  light. 


if  condnotore, 
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tirelj  ilectrified :  in  tla  interior  of  thi  b>ll  there  it  absolutely  no  eleotrioitj 
to  b«  fonad,  although  it  nia;  be  aoastructed  of  open  melal  gauie,  with 
oieeheB  h(.ir  an  inch  wi'le  Even  on  the  eurfBea  the  distribution  of  eleo- 
irickl  force  is  not  always  tbe  same ;  it  depends  upon  the  figure  of  the  body 
iiwir.  and  its  poeilion  with  regard  to  surrounding  objects.  Tbe  polarity 
is  alvay^  higheat  in  the  projacting  extremities  of  the  saoifl  conductiug  mass, 
and  greatest  of  all  when  these  are  attenuated  to  points;  in  which  case  the 
inequality  becomes  bo  great  that  diaoharge  taken  plaoe  to  the  air,  and  the  es- 
cited  eondilion  cannot  be  maiatained. 

By  the  aid  of  theae  principles,  the  construction  and  nse  of  the  oommon 
tleetrieal  machine,  and  other  pieces  of  apparatus  of  great  practical  utility, 
■rill  become  intelligible. 

A  glass  cylinder  (lig.  78)  is  mounted  irilb  ilB  aiit  in  a  boriiontal  position, 
and  provided  with  a  handle  or  winch  by  which  it  maybe  turned.  A  leather 
enabioD  is  made  to  press  bj  a  spring  against  one  side  of  the  cjUnder, 
while  a  large  metal  conducting  body,  armed  with  a  number  of  points  next 
tbe  glass,  oecupies  the  other;  both  cushion  and  coaduclor  are  insulated  by 
glass  snpportB,  and  to  the  upper  edge  of  tbe  farmer  a  piece  of  silk  is  at- 
tached, long  enough  to  reach  half  round  the  cylinder.  Upon  the  cushion  is 
spread  a  quantity  of  soft  amalgam  of  tin,  lioo,  and  mercury,*  mixed  Up 
with  a  little  greaae:  Ihis  substance  is  found  by  eiperienee  to  excite  glass 
most  powerfully.  The  cylinder,  as  it  turns,  thus  becomes  charged  by  fric- 
tions against  the  rubber,  and  as  quickly  discharged  by  tbe  row  of  points 
attached  to  th«  great  conductor;  and  as  the  tntter  is  also  completely  insu- 
lated, its  surface  speedily  acquires  a  charge  of  positire  electricity,  which 
ma;  be  communicated  by  contact  to  alher  insulated  bodies.  The  maximum 
effect  is  produced  when  the  rubber  is  connected  by  a  chain  or  wire  with  Iha 
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AnothcT  farm  of  tha  electric*!  machine  consisls  of  a  circiilar  plate  if 
glass  (fig.  79)  moving  upun  kn  axis,  aod  pravidciJ  willi  two  psirs  of  cush- 
ions or  rubbers,  atttched  to  the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  the  wooden 
fVame,  coTered  with  amalgam,  between  which  tlie  plale  moTea  with  coD' 
■iderable  friction.  An  iniiulated  conductor,  armed  as  before  iritb  points, 
discbarges  the  plate  as  it  turns,  the  rubber  being  at  Ihe  same  lime  cod- 
necled  with  the  ground  b;  the  wood-work  of  Ilie  machine,  or  hy  a  atrip  of 
metal.  This  modification  of  the  apparatus  is  preferred  in  all  cases  where 
considerable  power  is  wanted. 

In  the  practical  management  of  electrical  apparatus,  great  care  must  be 
taken  to  prevent  deposition  of  moislure  from  the  air  upon  lie  surface  of 
Ihe  glass  aupports,  which  should  always  be  varnisheJ  with  fine  loe  disaolved 
In  alcohol;  the  slightest  film  of  water  is  sufficient  to  deslroj  the  power  of 
insulation.  The  rubbers  also  muat  be  carefully  dried,  and,  like  the  plate, 
oleauHed  from  adhering  dust  before  use,  and  (he  amalgam  renewed  if  need- 
ful] in  damp  weather  much  trouble  is  often  experienced  in  bringing  the 
machine  into  powerful  action. 

When  the  conductor  of  (he  machine  is  charged  with  electricit  j.  it  acts  in- 
directly on,  and  accumulalea  Ihe  contrarj  electricily  to  ils  own,  at  Ibe  sur- 
face of  all  the  surrounding  conductors.  It  produces  tbe  greatest  effect  on 
the  conductor  that  is  nearest  to  il  and  is  in  the  best  connection  with  the 
ground,  whereby  tbe  eleciricilj  of  the  same  liind  as  that  of  Ihe  nachine 
tna;  pass  to  the  earth.  As  the  inducing  electricity  attracts  the  induced 
electricity  of  an  opposite  kind,  so.  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  former  attntcted 
by  the  latter.  Hence,  the  electricity  which  the  conductor  receives  from 
the  machine  must  especially  Bccumulate  at  that  spot  to  which  another  good 
conductor  of  electricity  is  opposed.  If  a  metal  diso  is  in  connection  with 
the  conductor  of  a  machine,  and  if  another  similar  disc,  which  is  in  good 
connection  with  Ibe  earth,  is  placed  opposite  to  it.  we  have  an  arrangv- 
msotby  which  tolerably  tnrge  and  good  cantlucting  surfaces  can  be  brought 
close  to  one  another:  tbus  the  positive  condition  of  the  first  disc,  as  well 
as  the  negative  condition  of  the  other,  niugl  be  increased  to  a  vei;  COD- 
siderablo  degree:  the  limit  is  in  this  case,  however,  soon  reached,  becaam 
the  intervening  air  easily  permila  spark -disc  barge  to  lake  place  through 
Its  substance.  With  a  solid  insulating  body,  as  gtsss  or  lac,  this  happens 
with  much  greater  difficulty,  even  when  the  plate  of  insulating  matter  is 
very  thin.  It  is  on  this  principle  that  instrumenls  for  the  <ii;cu»iu/a(K>n  of 
electricity  depend,  among  which  Ihe  Leyden  jar  is  the  most  important. 

A  thin  glass  jar  is  coated  on  both  sides  with  tinfoil,  care 
Fig.  SO.  being  taken  to  leave  several  inches  of  the  upper  part  un- 

covered (lig.  SO) :  a  wire,  terminating  in  a  metallic  knob, 
oommunicales  with  the  internal  coating.  When  the  out- 
Bide  of  the  jar  is  connected  with  Ihe  earth,  and  the  knob 
put  in  contact  with  Ibe  conductor  of  the  machine.  Ihe 
inner  and  outer  surfaces  of  Ihe  gloss  become  reepeclively 
positive  and  negalive,  until  a  very  great  degree  cf  in- 
tensity has  been  attained.  On  completing  the  connec- 
•  lion  between  the  two  coatings  by  a  metallio  wire  or  rod, 
discharge  occurs  in  the  form  of  an  exceedingly  bright 
spark,  accompanied  by  a  loud  snap ;  and  if  the  human 
body  be  interposed  in  Ihe  circuit,  the  peculiar  and  dis- 
agreeable sensation  of  the  electric  shock  is  fett  at  the 

B;  enlarging  the  dimensions  of  ihe  jar,  or  by  connecting  together  a  nuna- 
ber  of  such  jsrs  In  such  a  manner  Ihat  all  may  be  charg^  and  dlschsrged 
■imultaneously,  the  power  of  the  apparatus  may  be  greatly  augmented. 
Thin  wires  of  metal  may  be  ftusd  and  dissipated;  pieces  of  wood  may  bt 
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8batte''e<l ;  many  combustible  substances  set  on  fire ;  and  all  the  well-known 
effects  of  ligiitniiig  exhibited  upon  a  small  scale. 

The  electric  spark  is  often  very  conveniently  employed  in  chemical 
iDquirics  for  firing  gaseous  mixtures  in  closed  vessels.  A  small  Leyden  jar 
charged  by  the  macliine  is  the  most  effective  contrivance  for  this  purpose; 
bat,  not  unfrequently,  a  method  may  be  resorted  to  which  involves  less 
preparation.  The  most  convenient  means  of  generating  electricity  is  that 
proposed  by  Biinsen.  A  large  porcelain  tube,  which  is  dry  and  warm,  is 
wrapped  round  and  rubbed  briskly  by  a  dry  silken  cloth.  After  each  rub 
the  tube  is  brought  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  knob  of  a  small 
Leyden  jar,  the  outer  coating  of  this  vessel  being  in  connection  with  the 
earth.  The  electrophorus  is  also  frequently  used  for  this  purpose.  This 
instrument  consists  of  a  round  tray  or 
dish  of  tinned  plate,  having  a  stout  wire  -VV-  ^* 

roand  its  upper  edge ;  the  width  may  be 
about  twelve  inches,  and  the  depth  half 
an  inch.  This  tray  is  filled  with  melted 
shellac,  and  the  surface  rendered  as  even 
as  possible.  A  brass  disc,  with  rounded 
edge,  of  about  nine  inohes  diameter,  is 
also  provided,  and  fitted  with  an  insulate 
ing  handle.  When  a  spark  is  wanted,  the 
resinous  plate  is  excited  by  striking  it 
with  a  dry,  warm  piece  of  fur,  or  a  silk 
haodkerchief ;  the  cover  is  placed  upon  it,  and  touched  by  the  finger,  to- 
gether with  th^  rim  of  the  plate.  When  the  cover  is  raised,  it  is  found  so 
strongly  chared  by  induction  with  positive  electricity,  as  to  give  a  bright 
»park;  and,  as  the  resin  is  not  discharged  by  the  cover,  which  merely 
loaches  it  at  a  few  points,  sparks  may  be  drawn  as  often  as  may  be  wished. 

It  is  not  known  to  what  cause  the  disturbance  of  the  electrical  equili- 
brium of  the  atmosphere  is  due :  experiment  has  shown  that  the  higher 
regions  of  the  air  are  usually  in  a  positive  state,  the  intensity  of  which 
reaches  a  maximum  at  a  particular  period  of  the  day.  In  cloudy  and 
ftormy  weather  the  distribution  of  the  atmospheric  electricity  becomes 
mach  deranged,  clouds  near  the  surface  of  the  earth  often  appearing  in  a 
negative  stAte. 

The  circumstances  of  a  thunder-storm  exactly  resemble  those  of  the 
charge  and  discharge  of  a  coated  plate  or  jar ;  the  cloud  and  the  earth 
represent  the  two  coatings,  and  the  intervening  air  the  bad  oonducting 
body  or  dieleetrie.  The  polarities  of  the  opposed  surface  and  of  the  in- 
sulating medium  between  them  become  raised  by  mutual  induction,  until 
violent  disruptive  discharge  takes  place  through  the  air  itself,  or  through 
Mj  other  bodies  which  may  happen  to  be  in  the  interval.  When  these 
tre  capable  of  conducting  freely,  the  discharge  is  silent  and  harmless;  but 
io  other  cases  it  often  proves  highly  destructive.  These  dangerous  effects 
Are  now  in  a  great  measure  obviated  by  the  use  of  lightning-rods  attached 
to  buildings,  the  erection  of  which,  however,  demands  a  number  of  pre- 
caations  not  always  understood  or  attended  to.  The  masts  of  ships  may 
be  guarded  in  like  manner  by  metal  conductors :  Sir  W.  Snow  Harris  has 
devised  a  most  ingenious  plan  for  the  purpose,  which  is  now  adopted,  with 
the  most  complete  success,  in  the  Boyal  Navy. 

ELBCTRIG  CURRENT;  ELECTRIC  BATTERY. 

When  two  solid  conducting  bodies  are  plunged  into  a  liquid  which  acts 
opon  them  unequally,  the  electric  equilibrium  is  also  disturbed,  the  one 
Mqairing  the  positive  conditioui  and  the  other  the  negative.     Thus,  pieces 
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of  zinc  nnd  platinum  put  into  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  constitute  an  arrange- 
ment capable  of  generating  electrical  force:  the  zinc  being  the  metal  at- 
tacked, becomes  negative ;  and  the  platinum  remaining  unaltered,  assumes 
the  positive  condition ;  and  on  making  a  met-allic  communication  in  anj 
way  between  tlie  two  plates,  discharge  ensues,  as  when  the  two  surfaces 
of  a  coated  and  ciiarged  jar  are  put  into  connection. 

No  sooner,  however,  has  this  occurred,  than  the  disturbance  is  repeated; 
and  as  these  »<uccessive  charges  and  discharges  take  place  through  the  fluid 
and  metals  with  inconceivable  rapidity,  the  result  is  an  apparently  con- 
tinuous action,  to  which  the  term  electrical  current  is  given. 

It  is  necessary  to  guard  against  the  idea,  which  the  term  naturally  sug- 
gests, of  an  actual  bodily  transfer  of  something  through  the  substance  of 
the  conductors,  like  water  through  a  pipe:  the  real  nature  of  all  these 
phenomena  is  entirely  unknown,  and  may  perhaps  remain  so;  the  expres- 
sion is  convenient  notwithstanding,  and  consecrated  by  long  use ;  and  with 
this  caution,  the  very  dangerous  error  of  applying  figurative  language  to 
describe  an  effect,  and  then  seeking  the  nature  of  the  effect  from  the 
common  meaning  of  words,  may  be  avoided. 

The  intensity  of  the  electrical  excitement  developed  by  a  single  pair 
of  metals  and  a  liquid  is  too  feeble  to  affect  the  most  delicate  gold-leaf 
electroscope;  but,  by  arranging  a  number  of  such  alternations  in  a  con- 
nected series,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  direction  of  the  current  shall  be 
the  same  in  each,  the  intensity  may  be  very  greatly  exalted.  The  two  in- 
struroents  invented  by  Volta,  called  the  pile  and  crown  of  cups,  depend 
upon  this  principle. 

Upon  a  plate  of  zinc  is  laid  a  piece  of  cloth,  rather  smlUer  than  itself, 
steeped  in  dilute  acid,  or  any  liquid  capable  of  exerting  chemical  action 

upon  the  zinc ;  upon  this  is  placed  a  plate  of  copper, 
silver,  or  platinum ;  then  a  second  piece  of  sine,  another 
oloth,  and  a  plate  of  inactive  metal,  until  a  pile  of  about 
twenty  alternations  has  been  built  up.  If  the  two  termi- 
nal plates  be  now  touched  with  wet  hands,  the  sensation 
of  the  electrical  shock  will  be  experienced ;  but,  unlike 
the  momentary  effect  produced  by  the  discharge  of  a  jar, 
the  sensation  can  bo  repeated  at  will  by  repeating  the 
contact,  and  with  a  pile  of  one  hundred  such  pairs,  excited 
by  dilute  acid,  it  will  be  nearly  insupportable.  When 
such  a  pile  is  insulated,  the  two  extremities  exhibit  strong 
positive  and  negative  states;  and  when  connection  is 
made  between  them  by  wires  armed  with  points  of  hard 
charcoal  or  plumbago,  the  discharge  takes  place  in  the 
form  of  a  bright  enduring  spark  or  stream  of  fire. 
The  second  form  of  apparatus,  or  crown  of  cups,  is  precisely  the  same 
in   principle,  although  different  in  appearance.     A  number  of  cups  or 
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^[TMsefl  are  arranged  in  a  row  or  circle,  each  containing  a  piece  of  active 
ftod  a  piece  of  inactive  met^l.  and  a  portion  of  exciting  liquid  —  zinc,  cop> 
per,  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  for  example.  The  copper  of  the  first  cup 
is  connected  with  the  xinc  of  the  second,  the  copper  of  the  second  with 
the  zinc  of  the  third,  and  so  to  the  end  of  the  series.  On  establishing  a 
communication  between  the  first  and  last  plates  by  means  of  a  wire,  or 
otherwise,  discbarge  takes  place  as  before. 

When  any  such  electrical  arrangement  consists  merely  of  a  single  pair 
of  conductors  and  an  interposed  liquid,  it  is  called  a  simple  circuit;  when 
two  or  more  alterations  are  concerned,  the  term  "compound  circuit"  is 
applied:  they  are  called  also,  indifferently,  voltaic  batteries.  In  every 
form  of  such  apparatus,  however  complex  it  may  appear,  the  direction  of 
the  current  may  be  easily  understood  and  remembered.  The  polarity  or 
disturbance  may  be  considered  to  commence  at  the  surface  of  the  metal 
attacked,  and  to  be  propagated  through  the  liquid  to  the  inactive  conductor, 
and  thence  back  again  by  the  connecting  wire,  these  extremities  of  the 
battery  being  always  respectively  negative  and  positive  when  the  appara- 
tus is  insulated.  In  common  language,  it  is  said  that  the  current  in  every 
battery  in  an  active  state  starts  from  the  metal  attacked,  passes  through 
the  liquid  to  the  second  metal  or  conducting  body,  and  returns  by  the  wire 
or  other  channel  of  communication:  hence,  in  the  pile  and  crown  of  cups 
jiLst  described,  the  current  m  the  battery  is  always  from  the  zinc  to  the 
copper ;  and  out  of  the  battery,  from  the  copper  to  the  zinc,  as  shown  by 
the  arrows. 

In  the  modification  of  Volta's  original  pile,  made  by  Mr.  Cruikshank, 
the  zinc  and  copper  plates  are  soldered  together  and  cemented  water-tight 
into  a  mahogany  trough,  which  thus  becomes  divided  into  a  series  of  cells 
or  compartments  capable  of  receiving  the  exciting  liquid.  This  apparatus 
is  well  fitted  to  exhibit  effects  of  teruion,  to  act  upon  the  electroscope,  and 
give  shocks:  hence  its  advantageous  employment  in  the  application  of 
electricity  to  medicine,  as  a  very  few  minutes  suffice  to  prepare  it  for  use. 

Fi0.  84. 


The  crown  of  cups  was  also  put  into  a  much  more  manageable  form  by  Dr. 
Babington,  and  still  further  improved,  as  will  hereafter  be  seen,  by  Dr. 
^ollaston.  Subsequently,  various  alterations  have  been  made  by  different 
experimenters  with  a  view  of  obviating  certain  defects  in  the  common 
batteries,  of  which  a  description  will  be  found  towards  the  middle  of  the 
volume. 

The  term  "  galvanism,''  sometimes  applied  to  this  branch  of  electrical 
science,  is  used  in  honor  of  Professor  Galvani,  of  Bologna,  who,  in  1790, 
mtde  the  Yery  curious  observation  that  convulsions  cuuld  be  produced  in 
the  limbs  of  a  dead  frog  when  certain  metals  were  made  to  touch  the  nerve 
and  muscle  at  the  same  moment.  It  was  Yolta,  however,  who  pointed  out 
the  electrical  origin  of  these  motions ;  and  although  the  explanation  he 
offered  of  the  source  of  the  electrical  disturbance  is  no  longer  generally 
adopted,  his  name  is  very  properly  associated  with  the  invaluable  instru- 
ment his  genius  gave  to  science. 

In  the  year  1822,  Professor  Seebeck,  of  Berlin,  discovered  another  source 
•f  electricity,  to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made  —  namely,  in- 
equality of  temperature  and  conducting  powet  in  different  metals  placed 
11 
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in  contact,  or  in  the  same  metal  in  different  states  of  compression  and 
density.  Even  with  a  great  number  of  alternations,  the  current  produced 
is  exceedingly  feeble  compared  with  that  generated  by  the  voltaic  pile. 

Some  animals  of  the  class  of  fishes,  as  the  torpedo  or  electric  ray,  and  the 
eUetric  eel  of  South  America,  are  furnished  with  a  special  organ  or  appa- 
ratus for  developing  electrical  force,  which  is  employed  in  defence,  or  in 
the  pursuit  of  prey.  Electricity  is  here  seen  to  be  closely  connected  with 
nervous  power:  the  shock  is  given  at  the  will  of  the  animal,  and  great  ex- 
haustion follows  repeated  exertion  of  the  power. 

SLECTBO-MAGNETISM;  INDUCTION. 

Although  the  fact  that  electricity  is  capable,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, both  of  inducing  and  of  destroying  magnetism,  has  long  been  known 
from  the  effects  of  lightning  on  the  compass-needle  and  upon  small  steel 
articles,  as  knives  and  forks,  to  which  polarity  has  suddenly  been  given 
by  the  stroke,  it  was  not  till  1819  that  the  laws  of  these  phenomena  were 
discovered  by  Oersted,  of  Copenhagen,  and  shortly  afterwards  ftilly  devel- 
oped by  Ampere. 

The  action  which  a  current  of  electricity,  proceeding  from  any  source, 
exerts  upon  a  magnetised  needle,  is  quite  peculiar.  The  poles  or  centres 
of  magnetic  force  are  neither  attracted  nor  repelled  by  the  wire  carrying 
the  current,  but  made  to  move  around  the  latter  by  a  force  which  may  be 
termed  tangential,  and  is  exerted  in  a  direction  perpendicular  at  once  to 
that  of  the  current,  and  to  the  line  joining  the  pole  and  the  wire.  Both 
poles  of  the  magnet  being  thus  acted  upon  at  the  same  time,  and  in  con- 
trary directions,  the  needle  is  forced  to  arrange  itself  across  the  current, 
80  that  its  axis,  or  the  line  joining  the  poles,  may  be  perpendicular  to  the 
wire;  and  this  is  always  the  po&ition  which  the  needle  will  assume  when 
the  influence  of  terrestrial  magnetism  is  in  any  way  removed.  This  curious 
angular  motion  may  even  be  shown  by  suspending  a  magnet  in  such  a 
way  that  only  one  of  its  poles  shall  be  subjected  to  the  current ;  a  perma- 
nent movement  of  rotation  will  continue  as  long  as  the  current  is  kept  up, 
its  direction  being  changed  by  altering  the  pole,  or  reversing  the  current. 
The  movable  connections  are  made  by  mercury,  into  which  the  points  of 
the  conducting  wires  dip. 

It  is  often  of  great  practical  consequence  to  be  able  to  predict  the  di- 
rection in  which  a  particular  pole  shall  move  by  a  given  current,  because 
in  all  galvanoscopes  and  other  instruments  involving  these  principles,  the 
movement  of  the  needle  is  taken  as  an  indication  of  the  direction  of  the  cir- 
culating current.  And  this  is  easily  done  by  a  simple  mechanical  aid  to 
the  memory:     Let  the  current  be  supposed  to  pass  through  a  watch  from 

the  face  to  the  back;  the  motion  of  the 
Fig.  86.  north  pole  will  be  in  the  direction  of  the 

A^  hands.     Or  a  little  piece  of  apparatus 

J\  may  be  used  if  reference  is  often  required : 

this  is  a  piece  of  pasteboard,    or   other 

-mmiiiBi  (£ '^'^liihiaa     suitable  material,  cut  into  the  form  of  an 

'  ** 1[    """^     arrow  for  indicating  the  current,  crossed 

^  Jl  by  a  magnet  having  its  poles  marked,  and 

II  |l  arranged  in  the  true  position  with  respect 

■■  to  the  current.     The  direction  of  the  lat- 

ter in  the  wire  of  the  galvanoscope  can  at  once  be  known  by  placing  the 
representative  magnet  in  the  direction  assumed  by  the  needle  itself. 

The  common  galvanoscope  (fig.  86),  consisting  of  a  coil  of  wire  having 
a  compass-needle  suspended  on  a  point  within  it,  is  greatly  improved  by  the 
addition  of  a  second  needle,  as  already  in  part  described  (p.  102),  and  by 
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A  better  mode  of  suspension,  a  long  fibre  of  silk  being  used  for  the  purpose. 
The  two  needles  are  of  equal  size,  and  magnetized  as  nearly  as  possible 
to  the  same  extent ;  they  are  then  immoyably  fixed  together  parallel,  and 


Fig.  80. 


with  their  poles  opposed,  and  hung  with  the  lower  needle  in  the  ooll  and 
the  upper  one  above  it.  The  advantage  gained  is  twofold:  the  system  is 
cafaiic^  unaffected,  or  nearly  ao,  by  the  magnetism  of  the  earth;  and  the 
needles,  being  both  acted  upon  in  the  same  manner  by  the  current,  are 
urged  with  much  greater  force  than  one  alone  would  be,  all  the  actions  of 
every  pari  of  the  coil  being  strictly  concurrent.  A  divided  circle  is  placed 
below  the  upper  needle,  by  which  the  angular  motion  can  be  measured ; 
and  the  whole  is  enclosed  in  glass,  to  shield  the  needles  from  the  agitation 
of  the  air.     The  whole  is  shown  In  fig.  86. 

The  action  between  the  pole  and  the  wire  is  mutual,  as  may  be  shown 
by  rendering  the  wire  itself  movable,  and  placing  a  magnet  in  its  vicinity : 
on  completing  the  circuity  the  wire  will  be  put  in  motion,  and,  if  the 
arrangement  permits,  it  will  rotate  around  the  magnetic  pole. 

A  little  consideration  will  show  that,  from  the  peculiar  nature  of  the 
electro-dynamic  force,  a  wire  carrying  a  current,  bent  into  a  spiral  or  helix, 
must  possess  the  properties  of  an  ordinary  mag- 
netized bar,  its  extremities  being  attracted  and 
repelled  by  the  poles  of  a  magnet.  Such  is  really 
found  to  be  the  case,  as  may  be  proved  by  a  va- 
riety of  arrangements,  among  which  it  will  b-. 
saffieient  to  cite  the  beautiful  little  apparatus  of 
Professor  de  la  Rive.  A  short  wide  p^lass  tube  is 
fixed  into  a  cork  ring  of  considerable  size  (fig.  87) ; 
a  little  voltaic  battery,  consisting  of  a  single  pair 
of  copper  and  zinc  plates,  is  fitted  to  the  tube, 
and  to  these  the  ends  of  the  spiral  are  soldered. 
On  filling  the  tube  with  dilute  acid,  and  floating 
the  whole  in  a  large  basin  of  water,  the  helix  will 
be  observed  to  arrange  itself  in  the  magnetic  meridian,  and  on  trial  it  will 
be  found  to  obey  a  magnet  held  near  it  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  as  long 
as  the  current  circulates. 

When  an  electric  current  is  passed  at  right  angles  to  a  piece  of  iron  or 
steel,  the  latter  acquires  magnetic  polarity,  either  temporary  or  permanent, 
fts  the  caM  may  be,  the  direct ioiitof  the  current  determining  the  position 
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of  the  poles.     This  e£fect  is  prodigiously  increased  by  causing  tbe  eorrcnt 
to  circulate  a  number  of  times  round  the  bar,  which  then  acquires  extr»- 

ordinary  magnetic  power.     A  piece  of  soft  iron,  worked 
^*9'  ^  into  the  form  of  a  horse-shoe  (fig.  88),  and  surroundcjd 

by  a  coil  of  copper  wire  covered  with  silk  or  cotton  for 
the  purpose  of  insulation,  furnishes  an  excellent  illus- 
tration of  the  inductive  energy  of  the  current  in  this  re- 
spect: when  the  ends  of  the  wire  are  put  into  commu- 
nication with  a  small  voltaic  batt«ry  of  a  single  pair  of 
plates,  the  iron  instantly  becomes  so  highly  magnetic  sj 
t6  be  capable  of  sustaining  a  very  heavy  weight. 

Ampere  discovered,  in  the  course  of  his  investigations, 
a  number  of  extremely  interesting  phenomena  resulting 
from  the  action  of  electrical  currents  on  each  other, 
which  become  evident  when  arrangements  are  made  for 
giving  mobility  to  the  conducting  wires.  He  found  that 
when  two  currents,  flowing  in  the  same  direction,  are 
made  to  approach  each  other,  strong  attraction  takes 
place  between  them,  and,  when  in  opposite  directions, 
an  equally  strong  repulsion.  These  efl'ects,  which  are 
not  difficult  to  demonstrate,  have  absolutely  no  relation, 
that  can  be  traced,  to  ordinary  electrical  attractions  and 
repulsions,  from  which  they  must  be  carefully  distinguished:  they  are 
purely  dynamic,  having  to  do  with  electricity  in  motion.  Ampere  founded 
upon  this  discovery  a  most  beautiful  and  ingenious  hypothci^is  of  magnetic 
actions  in  general,  which  explains  very  clearly  the  influence  of  the  current 
upon  the  needle. 

A  ouiTcnt  of  electricity  can  thus  develop  magnetism  in  a  transverse 
direction  to  its  own  ;  in  the  name  manner,  magnetism  can  call  into  activity 
electric  currents.  If  the  two  extremities  of  the  coil  of  the  electro -magnet 
above  described  be  connected  with  a  galvanoscope,  and  the  iron  magnetized 
by  the  application  of  a  permanent  steel  horse-shoe  magnet  to  the  ends  of 
the  bar,  a  momentary  current  will  be  developed  in  the  wire,  and  pointed 
out  by  the  movement  of  the  needle.  It  lasts  but  a  single  instant,  the  needle 
retumin^r  after  a  few  oscillations  to  a  slate  of  rest.  On  removing  the  mag- 
net, whereby  the  polarity  of  the  iron  is  at  once  destroyed,  a  second  current 
or  wave  will  become  apparent,  but  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  of  the 
first.  Ty  employing  a  very  powerful  steel  magnet,  surrounding  its  iron 
keeper  or  armature  with  a  very  long  coil  of  wire,  and  then  making  the 
armature  itself  rotate  in  front  of  the  faces  of  the  magnet,  so  that  its  induced 
polarity  shall  be  rapidly  reversed,  magneto-electric  currents  may  be  pro- 
duced, of  such  intensity  as  to  give  bright  sparks  and  most  powerful  shocks, 
and  exhibit  all  the  phenomena  of  voltaic  electricity.  Fig.  89  represents  a 
very  powerful  arrangement  of  this  kind. 

When  two  covered  wires  are  twisted  together  or  laid  side  by  side  for  some 
distance,  and  a  current  transmitted  through  the  one,  a  momentary  elect ricul 
wave  will  bo  induced  in  the  other  in  the  reverse  direction;  and  on  breaking 
connection  with  the  battery,  a  second  single  wave  will  become  evident  by 
the  aid  of  the  galvanoscope,  in  the  same  direction  as  that  of  the  primary 
current.  In  the  same  way,  when  a  current  of  electricity  passes  through 
one  turn  in  a  coil  of  wire,  it  induces  two  secondary  currents  in  all  the 
other  turns  of  the  coil ;  when  the  circuit  is  closed,  the  first  is  mov- 
ing in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  primary  current ;  the  second,  when 
the  circuit  is  broken,  has  a  motion  in  the  same  direction  as  the  primary 
current.  The  eff'ect  of  the  latter  is  added  to  that  of  the  primary  current. 
Hence,  if  a  wire  coil  be  made  part  of  the  conducting  wire  of  a  weak  electric 
pile,  and  if  the  primary  current,  by  means  of  an  appropriate  arrangement. 
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cnit  either  at  the  place  of  intemiptian.  aneh  m 
Becoadary  cloaing  conduotors,  tie  id  the  action 
positioo  of  water. 

If  two  sapper  wires,  the  one  aboie  the  other,  be  twUted  round  tlie  same 
hollow  ejliader,  and  one  of  these  wires  —  for  inelance.  the  inner  one  —  be 
made  part  of  a  gaWanic  circuit,  a  current  of  short  duration  is  induced  in 
the  outer  wire,  both  by  making  and  hy  brealiiikg  contact.  The  slrenglh  of 
this  current  can  be  very  appreciably  iucreased  b;  filling  the  hallow  cjlinder 
with  a  bundle  of  thin  iron  rode,  when  magnetic  and  electrical  induction  are 
mule  to  eo-operale.  The  more  frequently  contact  is  alternalely  made  and 
broken,  the  greater  is  the  number  of  induced  currents  that  follow  each 
other,  and  the  more  powerful,  within  certain  limits,  ig  the  action.  Dr. 
Neef  has  oonstruoted  an  ingenious  contriTance.  in  which  contact  is  made 
and  broken  bj  the  current  itself,  whereby  his  induction  apparatus  actually 
become!  an  eleclrioal  machine.  Fig.  90  exhibits  the  original  apparatus 
slightly  modified.  The  arrangement  consists  essentially  of  an  elastic  copper 
tlrip  a  a',  which  is  fixed  at  a',  and  carries  at  £  a  small  plate  of  soft  iron. 
The  latter  bangs  orer  the  iron  rods  of  the  induction  coil,  which  are  some- 
what raited  in  this  particular  point,  but  without  Iniiching  them.  The  end, 
a.  of  the  copper  strip  is  coiered  with  a  little  plate  of  platinum,  which 
pressea  against  a  platinum  point  of  the  screw  e.  The  current,  having  trar- 
•rsed  the  inner  coil,  passes  from  the  point  c,  to  the  plate  a,  in  order  to 
retnm  through  the  copper  strip  a  a',  and  the  wire  >'.  By  the  passage  of 
the  current  the  iron  rods  have  become  magnetic  and  altracl  the  iron  plate, 
i,  whereby  the  end.  a,  of  the  copper  slrlp  is  removed  from  the  platinum 
point,  and  contact  is  broken.  But  as  soon  as  the  current  ceases,  the  iron 
rods  lose  Iheir  magnetism,  the  elastic  copper  strip  returns  to  its  former 
position,  and  establishes  again  the  current  for  a  short  lime.  The  screws,  e 
and  d.  regulate  the  position  of  the  spring  and  the  lime  of  its  oscillations, 
the  Telocity  of  which  may  be  estimated  by  the  pilch  of  the  notes  produced. 
This  apparatus,  which  was  first  made  by  Dr.  Neef,  in  1830,  has  been  con 
11» 
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sideriibly  improied  vilbin  the  ImI  fev  years.  Rubmliorff  eBpeciilly.  hj  m 
more  perfect  iBoltilioD  of  the  wire  coila,  has  succeeded  to  a  much  gmitr 
extent  in  preBening  the  electrical  inductioo.     He  has  thus  obtained  »BtM« 


of  electric»l  tension  which  resembles  Ihst  produced  by  friclional  electricilj; 
I  be  spark  is  capable  of  eroasing  the  air  in  measurable  distances,  not  in 
isolated  discharges,  but  in  streams  of  brilliaDl  light.  The  shocks  of  Ibis 
apparatus  resemhle  those  of  a  moderate  Leyden  jar,  but  differ  rrom  tlie 
latter  by  the  rapidity  with  which  they  may  be  repealed  at  pleasure.  By 
means  of  Ruhmkorff's  coil,  Orore  has  lalely  effected  dec  om  posit  ions  in 
water  and  other  bad  conducting  liquids,  which  resemble  those  obtained 
many  years  ago  by  Wollaslon  by  tneans  of  the  electrical  machine.  Those 
phenomena  of  decomposition,  which  in  water,  for  instance,  fumiah  oxygen 
and  hydrogen  at  the  same  pole,  must  be  distinguished  from  true  electrical 
decampositions;  Ihey  arc,  in  fact,  elTecIs  of  beat,  aa  QroTe  has  pointed  out. 

ELECTRrcmr  or  vapoe. 

The  electricity  exhibited  under  certain  peculiar  circumstances  by  a  jet 
of  steam,  first  obserTed  by  mere  accident,  but  since  closely  inveBtigaled  by 
Sir  W.  Armslrong.  and  also  by  Faraday,  is  now  referred  to  the  friction, 
not  of  the  pure  sleam  itself,  but  of  particles  of  condensed  water,  against 
the  interior  of  the  exit-lube.  It  has  been  proved  with  certainty  in  the  la.'t 
few  years  that  eTaporation  alone  is  not  capable  of  disturbing  the  electrical 
equilibrium,  and  the  hope  first  entertained,  that  these  phenomena  nould 
throw  light  upon  the  cause  of  electrical  eieitement  in  the  atmosphere,  is 
now  abandoned.  The  steam  is  UHualiy  positive,  if  the  jet-pipe  be  construcied 
of  wood  or  clean  metal,  but  Ibe  introduction  of  the  smallest  (race  of  oily 
matter  causes  a  change  of  sign.  The  inlensity  of  the  charge  is,  cxrtrii 
panbat,  increased  with  the  elastic  force  of  the  steam.  By  this  means 
effects  bare  been  obtained  rery  far  surpftesing  those  of  the  most  powerful 
plate  electrical  machines  e»er  conslrucled. 

Although  no  electricity  can  be  directly  CToWed  by  eTaporation,  yet  ts- 
por  possesses  in  a  high  degree  the  property  of  discharging  into  the  at- 
mosphere that  elcclricily  which  often  nccumulates  in  bndies  from  which  it 
arises.  The  freab  branches  and  leaves  of  trees  do  Ibis  to  the  greatest  ex- 
tent. When  moiMened  with  rain  or  dew.  their  surfsces  become  posititety 
electrical,  whilst  the  internal  p.irts,  even  to  the  roots,  become  negatively 
electrical. 


PART  II. 


CHEMISTRY  OF  ELEMENTARY  BODIES. 


THE  term  element  or  elementary  substance  is  applied  in  cbemistrj  to  those 
forms  of  modifications  of  matter  which  have  hitherto  resisted  all  at' 
tempts  to  decompose  them.  Nothing  is  ever  meant  to  be  affirmed  concern- 
ing their  real  nature;  they  are  simply  elements  to  us  at  the  present  time; 
hereafter,  by  new  methods  of  research,  or  by  new  combinations  of  those 
already  possessed  by  science,  many  of  the  substances  which  now  figure  as 
elements  may  possibly  be  shown  to  be  compounds;  this  hiis  already  hap- 
pened, and  ma  J  again  take  place. 

The  elementary  bodies,  at  present  recognized,  amount  to  sixty -four  in 
number;  of  these,  about  fifty  belong  to  the  class  of  metaU.  Several  of 
these  are  of  recent  discovery,  and  a««  yet  very  imperfectly  known.  The 
distinction  between  metals  and  non-metallic  substances,  or  metalloids^  al- 
though very  convenient  for  purposes  of  description,  is  entirely  arbitrary, 
since  the  two  classes  graduate  into  each  other  in  the  most  complete  manner. 

It  will  be  proper  to  commence  with  the  latter  and  less  numerous  division. 
The  elements  are  named  as  in  the  subjoined  table,  the  moHt  important  be- 
ing distinguished  by  the  largest  and  most  conspicuous  type,  those  next  in 
importance  by  medium  type,  whilst  the  names  of  elements  which  are  either 
of  rare  occurrence,  or  of  which  our  knowledge  is  very  imperfect,  are 
printed  in  the  smallest  type. 


mitalloids. 

Boron. 

BBOKIVB. 

CARBOH. 

CHLOBIVS. 

FLTJOBIVE. 

HTDHOGEV. 

lODIVB. 

KITEOGEV. 

OXTOEW. 

PHOSPHOBtrS. 

Selenium. 

saicmic. 

StrLPHTTB. 
Tellarium. 


MKTALS. 


—^^ 


ALUmVIUK. 
Antimony. 
Arsbnio. 
Barium. 
Beryllium. 
Bismuth. 
Cadmium. 
Csesinm. 
CAICITTIC. 
^  Cerium. 
Chromium. 
Cobalt. 
COPPEB 
Didymium. 
Erbium. 
Gold. 
Indium. 


Iridium. 

IBON. 

Lanthanum. 

LEAD. 

Lithium. 

Maonksium. 

HAKGAKESX. 

KXBCUBY. 

Molybdenum. 

NiCKKL. 

Niobium. 

Oi^mium. 

Palladium. 

Platinum. 

POTASSIUM. 

Rhodium. 

Rubidium. 


Ruthenium. 

8ILVEB. 

SODIUM. 

Strontium. 

T'intalum. 

Terbium. 

Thallium. 

Thorinum. 

TIH. 

Titanium. 

Tungsten. 

Uranium. 

Vanadium. 

Yttrium. 

ZINC. 

Zirconium. 
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'WhkteTGT  pUn  of  oliiRsilication,  founded  oa  the  nkturkl  relatioDH  of  tlic 
elemenia,  be  adopted,  it  will  alvraja  be  found  most  adraBtageous,  in  the 
practical  Btud;  of  cbemistrr,  (o  commence  with  the  conaideratioD  of  the 

great  eonslituenii  of  tbe  ocean  acil  the  atmosphere. 

Oxygen  was  discoTered  in  tbe  year  1TT1,  b;  Scheele,  in  Sweden,  uid  Dr. 
Priestle;.  in  England,  inUepeadeiill;  of  each  alher,  and  deseribrd  under  tbe 
terms  tnpi/rtai  air  and  depklogivicaled  air,  Tbe  name  Dij'gen*  was  given 
to  it  by  LaToiiier  same  time  afterward.  Oxygen  exists  in  a  free  and  un- 
combined  Blate  in  the  al.moBphere,  mingled  with  anolher  giiseoua  body,  ni- 
trogen. No  -fery  good  direct  meaoB  exist,  bowaTer,  for  separating  it  ft-otn 
the  latter;  and.  accordingl;,  it  is  always  obtained  for  purposes  of  experi- 
ment by  decomposing  certain  of  its  compounds,  wbich  are  Tery  numerous. 

The  red  oiide  of  toercury,  or  rtd  precipitale  of  the  old  writers,  may  he 

employed  with   this  view.      In  tbie  Hubalance  tbe   attraction   which  boMs 

logelber  the  mercury  and  the  oxygen  is  bo  feeble,  that  simple  exposure  to 

heat  suffices  to  bring  about  decompoeition.     The  red  precipitate  ta  placed 

Fig.  n. 


in  a  short  lube  of  hard  glass,  to  which  is  fitted  a  perforated  cork,  fDrnished 
with  a  piece  of  narrow  glass  lube,  bent  ns  in  fig.  91.  Tbe  heat  of  a  spirit- 
lamp  being  applied  to  the  aubslance,  decompoi-ition  speedily  commencea; 
globules  of  melallio  mercury  collect  in  the  cool  part  of  the  wide  tube, 
which  answers  the  purpose  of  a  retort,  while  gas  issues  inconsiderable 
quantity  from  tbe  apparatus.  This  gas  is  collected  and  examined  by  Ihe 
aid  of  the  pneumatic  (rough,  which  consists  of  a  lessel  of  water  provided 
with  a  shelf,  upon  wbich  stand  the  jars  or  bottles  destined  to  receiTe  tbe 
gas,  filled  with  water  nnd  inverted.  By  keeping  tbe  leiel  of  Ihe  liquid 
above  themoutbof  Ibejar,  the  water  is  retained  in  the  latter  by  tbe  pres- 
sure of  Ihe  atmosphere,  and  entrance  of  air  is  prevented,  nhen  the  jar  is 
brought  over  the  eitremitj  of  Ihe  gas-delivering  tube,  the  bubbles  of  gas 
rising  through  the  waler.  collect  in  the  upper  part  of  ihe  jar,  and  displace 
the  liquid.  As  soon  ns  one  jar  is  filled,  it  may  be  removed,  slill  keeping 
its  mouth  Mow  the  wnier-level.  and  another  substituted.  Tbe  whole  ar- 
rangement is  fbown  in  fig.  Bl. 

*  Kmtn  Kit,  Hdd,  and  yn^  k  rorjt  algtrlfjing  prodnetion. 
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The  experiment  here  described  is  more  iDStructiTe  as  nn  excellent  case 
of  the  resolution  by  simple  nuans  of  a  compound  body  into  its  constituents,^ 
thin  valuable  as  a  source  of  oxygrn  gas.  A  belter  and  more  economical 
method  is  to  expose  to  heat  in  a  retort,  or  flask  furnished  with  a  bent  tube, 
a  poriioo  of  the  salt  called  potassium  chlorate.  A  common  Florence  flask 
serres  perfectly  well,  the  heat  of  a  spirit-lamp  being  sufficient.  The  salt 
melts  and  decomposes  with  ebullition,  yielding  a  very  large  quantity  of 
oxygen  gas,  which  may  be  collected  in  the  way  above  described.  The  first 
po-tion  uf  the  gas  often  contains  a  little  chlorine.  The  white  saline  residue 
i  I  the  flask  is  potassium  chloride.  This  plan,  which  is  very  easy  of  execu- 
tion, is  always  adopted  when  very  pure  gas  is  required  for  analytical  pur- 
poses, f 

A  third  method,  very  good  when  perfect  purity  is  not  demanded,  is  to 
heat  to  redness,  in  an  iron  retort  or  gun-barrel,  the  black  manganese  oxide 
of  commerce,  which  under  these  circumstances  suff'ers  decomposition,  al- 
though not  to  the  extent  manifest  in  the  red  precipitate.^ 

If  a  little  of  the  black  manganese  oxidv  be  finely  powdered  and  mixed 
with  potassium  chlorate,  and  the  mixture  heated  in  a  flask  or  retort  by  a 
lamp,  oxygen  will  be  disengaged  with  the  utmost  facility,  and  at  a  far  lower 
temperature  than  when  the  chlorate  alone  is  used.}  All  the  oxygen  comes 
from  the  chlorate,  the  manganese  remaining  quite  unaltered.  The  materials 
shoaM  be  well  dried  in  a  capsule  before  their  introduction  into  the  flask. 
This  experiment  aflTords  an  instance  of  an  effect  by  no  means  rare,  in 
which  a  body  seems  to  act  by  it:^  mere  presence,  without  taking  any  obvi- 
ous part  in  the  change  brought  about. 

Methods  for  the  preparation  of  oxygen  on  a  large  scale  will  be  found 
described  under  the  heads  of  tsulphuric  acid  and  barium  dioxide. 

Whatever  method  be  chosen  —  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  the  col- 
lection of  all  other  gases  by  similar  means  —  the  first  portions  of  gas  must 
be  suffered  to  escape,  or  be  received  apart,  ns  they  are  contaminated  by 
the  atmospheric  air  of  the  apparatus-  The  practical  management  of  gases 
is  a  point  of  great  importance  to  the  chemical  student,  and  one  with  which 
he  must  endeavor  to  familiarize  himself.  The  water-trough  just  described 
is  one  of  the  most  indispensable  articles  of  the  laboratory,  and  by  its  aid 
ftll  experiments  on  gases  are  carried  on  when  the  gases  themselves  are  not 
Bensibly  acted  upon  by  water.  The  trough  is  best  constructed  of  japanned 
copper,  the  form  and  dimensions  being  regulated  by  the  magnitude  of  the 
jars.  It  should  have  a  firm  shelf,  so  arranged  as  to  be  always  about  an 
inch  below  the  level  of  the  water,  and  in  the  ifihelf  a  groove  should  be  made 
about  half  an  inch  in  width,  and  t^e  same  in  depth,  to  admit  the  extremity 

*  ChnniBta  are  in  the  fcubit  of  representing  the  elements  bj'  9ymt>olB,  and  their  componndd  by 
ti^raial«9.  The  same  nynilHiIitgil  language,  which  is  fully  cxphdnod  in  a  subnequent  flection  of 
the  woric  ^Geneml  l*rincip1i^  of  Chemical  P>iilo«mphy).  in  nsetl  for  rt^prweuting  the  changes 
vhkfa  the  chemical  compounds  oiidergo.  For  tne  benefit  of  t  lie  advanced  Btndent,  the  tormuJie 
•xprvHing  the  more  important  decompusitious  are  now  given  iu  foot-notes.  The  decoDi|K«ItioL 
of  mercoric  oxide  is  thns  represented:  — 

UgO  =  Hg  +  0 


.j<. 


Mercaric  oxide.  Mercury.  Oxygon. 


KClOa  =  KCl  +  0, 

Potassiam  chlorate.  Potassinm  chloride.  Oxygen. 

3MnO|  =:  Mn^4  +  0^ 


dioxide.  Manganoso-man-  Oxygen. 

ganic  oxide. 

I  [The  manpknnse  oxide  Rhonld  not  contain  any  cnmbn9tn)1e  matter,  or  an  explosion  will 
tvnilt  Accidents  have  occurred  from  this  cause,  and  a  preliminary  trial  sliould  be  made  by  heat- 
\af  a  onall  quantity  in  a  metal  cup^  should  there  be  any  doubt  of  the  parity  of  the  oxide.— 

1.B.J 
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of  the  deliTery-tube  beneath  the  jar,  which  stands  securely  upon  the  ahelf. 
When  the  pneumatic  trough  is  required  of  tolerably  large  dimensions,  it 
may  with  great  advantage  have  the  form  and  disposition  represented  in 

Fig.  92. 


Fig.V^ 


fig.  02.     The  end  of  the  grooye  spoken  of,  which  crosses  the  shelf  or  shal- 
low portion,  is  shown  at  a. 

Gases  are  transferred  from  jar  to  jar  with  the  utmost  facility,  by  first 
filling  the  vessel,  into  which  the  gas  is  to  be  passed  with  water,  inverting 
it,  carefully  retaining  its  mouth  below  the  water-level,  and  then  bringing 
beneath  it  the  aperture  of  the  jar  containing  the  gas.  On  gently  inclining 
the  latter,  the  gas  passes  by  a  kind  of  inverted  decantation  into  the  second 
vessel.  When  the  latter  is  narrow,  a  funnel  may  be  placed  loosely  in  its 
neck,  by  which  loss  of  gas  will  be  prevented. 

A  jar  wholly  or  partially  filled  with  gas  at 
the  pneumatic  trough  may  be  remoTed  by 
placing  beneath  it  a  shallow  basin,  or  even  a 
common  plate,  so  as  to  carry  away  enough 
water  to  cover  the  edge  of  the  jar :  and  many 
gases,  especially  oxygen,  may  be  so  preserved 
for  many  hours  without  material  injury. 

Gas-jars  are  often  capped  at  the  top,  and 
fitted  with  a  stop-cock  for  transferring  gas 
to  bladders  or  caoutchouc  bags.  When  such 
a  vessel  is  to  be  filled  with  water,  it  may  be 
slowly  sunk  in  an  upright  position  in  the 
well  of  the  pneumatic  trough,  the  stop-cock 
being  open  to  allow  the  air  to  escape,  until 
the  water  reaches  the  brass  cap.  The  cock 
is  then  to  be  turned,  and  the  jar  lifted  upon 
the  shelf,  and  filled  with  gas  in  the  usual  way. 
If  the  trough  be  not  deep  enough  for  this 
method  of  proceeding,  the  mouth  may  be  applied  to  the  stop-cock,  and  the 
vessel  filled  by  sucking  out  the  air  until  the  water  rises  to  the  cap.  In  all 
cases  it  is  proper  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  wetting  the  stop-cocks  and 
other  brass  apparatus. 

Mr.  Pepys  contrived,  many  years  ago,  an  admirable  piece  of  apparatus 
for  storing  and  retaining  large  quantities  of  gas.  It  consists  of  a  dram  or 
reservoir  of  sheet  copper,  surmounted  by  a  shallow  trough  or  cistern,  the 
communication  between  the  two  being  made  by  a  couple  of  tubes,  a  6,  fur- 
nished with  stop-cocks,  one  of  which,  A/,  passes  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the 
drum,  as  shown  in  fig.  94.  A  short  wide  open  tube,  e,  is  inserted  obliquely 
near  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  into  which  a  plug  may  be  tightly  screwed. 
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A  stop-cock,  g,  near  the  top,  senres  to  transfer  gas  to  a  bladder  or  tube- 
apparatus.     A  glass  water-gauge,  if  e,  affixed  to  the  side  of  the  drum,  and 
communicated  with  both  top  and  bottom, 
indicates  the  leTel  of  the  liquid  within. 

To  use  the  gas-holder,  the  plug  is  first 
screwed  into  the  lower  opening,  and  the 
drum  completely  filled  with  water.  All 
three  stop-cocks  are  then  to  be  closed  and 
the  plug  removed.  The  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  retains  the  water  in  the  gas- 
holder, and  if  no  air-leakage  occurs,  the 
escape  of  water  is  inconsiderable.  The 
extremity  of  the  delivery-tube  is  now  to 
be  well  pushed  through  the  open  aperture 
into  the  drum,  so  that  the  bubbles  of  gas 
may  rise  without  hindrance  to  the  upper 
part,  displacing  the  water,  which  fluws 
out  in  the  same  proportion  into  a  vessel 
placed  for  its  reception.  When  the  drum 
is  filled,  or  enough  fsas  has  been  collected, 
the  tube  is  withdrawn  and  the  plug  screwed 
into  its  place. 

When  a  portion  of  the  gas  is  to  be  transferred  to  a  jar,  the  latter  is  to  be 
filled  with  water  at  the  pneumatic  trough,  carried  by  the  help  of  a  basin 
or  plate  to  the  cistern  of  the  gas-holder,  and  placed  over  the  shorter  tube. 
On  opening  the  cock  of  the  neighboring  tube,  the  hydrostatic  pressure  of 
the  column  of  water  will  cause  compression  of  the  gas,  and  increase  its 
elastic  force,  so  that,  on  gently  turning  the  cock  beneath  the  jar,  it  will 
ascend  into  the  latter  in  a  rapid  stream  of  bubbles.  The  jar,  when  filled, 
may  again  have  the  plate  slipped  beneath  it,  and  be  removed  without  dif- 
ficulty. 

Oxygen,  when  free  or  uncombined,-  is  known  only  in  the  gaseous  state, 
all  attempts  to  reduce  it  to  the  liquid  or  solid  condition  by  cold  and  pressure 
having  completely  failed.  When  pure,  it  is  colorless,  tasteless,  and  in- 
odorous. It  is  the  sustaining  principle  of  animal  life,  and  of  all  the 
ordinary  phenomena  of  combustion. 

Bodies  which  burn  in  the  air,  burn  with  greatly  increased  splendor  in 
oxygen  gas.  If  a  taper  be  blown  out,  and  then  introduced  while  the  wick 
remains  red-hot,  it  is  instantly  rekindled:  a  slip  of  wood  or  a  match  is 
relighted  in  the  same  manner.  This  effect  is  highly  characteristic  of  oxygen, 
there  being  but  one  other  gas  which  possesses  the  same  property ;  and  this 
is  easily  distinguished  by  other  means.  The  experiment  with  the  match  is 
also  constantly  used  as  a  rude  test  of  the  purity  of  the  gas  when  it  is  about 
to  be  collected  from  the  retort,  or  when  it  has  stood  some  time  in  contact 
with  water  exposed  to  air. 

When  a  bit  of  charcoal  is  affixed  to  a  wire,  and  plunged  with  a  single  point 
red-hot  into  a  jar  of  oxygen,  it  bums  with  great  brilliancy,  throwing  off 
beautiful  scintillations,  until,  if  the  oxygen  be  in  excess,  it  is  completely 
consamed.  An  iron  wire,  or,  still  better,  a  steel  watch-spring,  armed  at 
its  extremity  with  a  bit  of  lighted  amadou,  and  introduced  into  a  vessel  of 
oxygen  gas,  exhibits  a  most  beautiful  phenomenon  of  combustion.  If  the 
experiment  be  made  in  a  jar  standing  on  a  plate,  the  fused  globules  of  black 
iron  oxide  fix  themselves  in  the  glaze  of  the  latter,  after  falling  through  a 
stratum  of  water  half  an  inch  in  depth.  Kindled  sulphur  burns  with  great 
beauty  in  oxygen ;  and  phosphorus,  under  similar  circumstances,  exhibits 
a  splendor  which  the  eye  is  unable  to  support. 
In  these  and  many  other  similar  cases  which  might  be  mentioned,  the 
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same  ultimate  effect  is- produced  as  in  atmospheric  air;  the  action  is,  how- 
ever, more  energetiCf  from  the  absence  of  the  gas  which,  in  the  air,  dilutes 
the  oxygen  and  enfeebles  its  chemical  powers.  The  process  of  respiration 
in  animals  is  an  effect  of  the  same  nature  as  common  combustion.  The 
blood  contains  substances  which  slowly  bum  by  the  aid  of  the  oxygen  thus 
introduced  into  the  system.     When  this  action  ceases,  life  becomes  extincrt. 

Oxygen  is  bulk  for  bulk  a  little  heavier  than  atmospheric  air,  ita  specific 
gravity  being  1*10503,  referred  to  that  of  air  as  unity,  and  16  referred  to 
that  of  hydrogen  as  unity.  A  litre  of  oxygen  at  the  standard  temperature 
and  pressure,  that  is  to  say,  at  0°  C,  and  700  millimetres  barometric  pres- 
sure, weighs  1-43028  gram.  At  15*5°  C.  (60^  F.),  and  under  a  pressure  of 
80  inches,  100  cubic  inches  of  the  gas  weigh  34*29  grains.* 

It  has  been  already  remarked,  that  to  determine  with  the  utmost  degree 
of  accuracy  the  specific  gravity  of  a  gas,  is  an  operation  of  very  great 
practical  difficulty,  but  at  the  same  time  of  very  great  importance.  There 
are  several  methods  which  may  be  adopted  for  this  purpose:  the  one  de- 
scribed below  appears,  on  the  whole,  to  be  the  simplest  and  best.  It  re- 
quires, however,  the  most  scrupulous  care,  and  the  observance  of  a  number 
of  minute  precautions  which  are  absolutely  indispensable  to  success. 

The  plan  of  the  operation  is  as  follows :  A  large  glass  globe  is  to  be  filled 
with  the  gas  to  be  examined  in  a  perfectly  pure  and  dry  state,  having  a 
known  temperature,  and  an  elastic  force  equal  to  that  of  the  atmosphere  at 
the  time  of  the  experiment.  The  globe  so  filled  is  to  be  weighed.  It  is 
then  to  be  exhausted  at  the  air-pump  as  far  as  possible,  and  again  weighed. 
Lastly,  it  is  to  be  filled  with  dry  air,  the  temperature  and  pressure  of  which 
are  known,  and  its  weight  once  more  determined.  On  the  supposition 
that  the  temperature  and  elasticity  are  the  same  in  both  oases,  the  specific 
gravity  is  at  once  obtained  by  dividing  the  weight  of  the  g^s  by  that  of 
the  air. 

The  globe  or  flask  must  be  made  very  thin,  and  fitted  with  a  brass  cap, 
surmounted  by  a  small  but  excellent  stop-cock.  A  delicate  thermometer 
should  be  placed  in  the  inside  of  the  globe,  secured  to  the  cap.  The  gas 
must  be  generated  at  the  moment,  and  conducted  at  once  into  the  previously 
exhausted  vessel,  through  a  long  tube  filled  with  fragments  of  pumice 
moistened  with  oil  of  vitriol,  or  some  other  extremely  hygroscopic  substance, 
by  which  it  is  freed  from  all  moisture.  As  the  gas  is  necessarily  generated 
under  some  pressure,  the  elasticity  of  that  contained  in  the  filled  globe 
will  slightly  exceed  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere ;  and  this  is  an  ad- 
vantage, since,  by  opening  the  stop-cock  for  a  single  instant,  when  the 
globe  has  attained  an  equilibrium  of  temperature,  the  tension  becomes  ex- 
actly that  of  the  air,  so  that  all  barometrical  correction  is  avoided,  unless 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  should  sensibly  vary  during  the  time  oc- 
cupied by  the  experiment.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  that  the 
greatest  care  must  also  be  taken  to  purify  and  dry  the  air  used  as 
the  standard  of  comparison,  and  to  bring  both  gas  and  air  as  nearly 
as  possible  to  the  same  temperature,  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  a  cor- 
rection, or  at  least  to  diminish  almost  to  nothing  the  errors  involved  by 
such  a  process. 

Oxides. — The  oomponnds  formed  by  the  direct  union  of  oxygen  with 
other  bodies  bear  the  general  name  of  oxides :  these  are  very  numerous 
and  important.  They  are  conveniently  divided  into  three  principal  groups 
or  classes.  The  first  division  contains  all  those  oxides  which  resemble  in 
their  chemical  relations  the  oxides  of  potassium,  sodium,  silver,  or  lead: 
these  are  denominated  alkaline  or  basic  oxides.  The  oxides  of  the  second 
group  have  properties  opposed  to  those  of  the  bodies  mentioned ;  the  oxides 

•  DonuM,  Add.  Chim.  Phys.  [3],  iU.  275. 
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of  sulphur  and  phosphorus  rony  be  taken  as  the  typical  represeniatiyes  of 
tbe  class:  they  are  called  aeid  oxides,  and  are  capable  of  uniting  with  the 
l>Asic  oxides,  and  forming  compounds  culled  salts.     ThuSf  when  the  oxide 
of  sulphur,   calied  sulphuric  oxide,  is  parsed  in  the  state  of  vapor  over 
belted  barium  oxide,  combination  takes  place,  attended  with  Tivid  incan- 
descence, and  a  salt  called  barium  sulphate  is  produced,  containing  all  the 
elementa  of  the  two  original  bodies,  namely,  barium,  sulphur,  and  oxygen. 
There  is  also  an  iutei  mediate  group  of  oxides  called  neutral  oxides,  from 
tlieir  slight  disposition  to  enter  into  combination.     The  black  oxide  of 
manganese,  already  mentioned,  is  an  excellent  example.     It  must  not  be 
supposed,  however,   that  the  three  groups  of  oxides  just  mentioned  are 
separated  from  each  other  by  decided  lines  of  demarcation;  on  the  con- 
trary, they  blend  into  one  another  by  imperceptible  degrees,  and  the  same 
oxide  may,  in  many  cases,  exhibit  either  acid  or  basic  relations  according 
to  the  circumstances  under  which  it  is  placed. 

Among  salts,  there  is  a  particular  group,  namely,  the  hydrogen  salts,  con- 
taining the  elements  of  an  acid  oxide,  and  water  (hydrogen  oxidej,  which 
sre  especially  distinguished  as  acids,  because  many  of  them  possess^  in  an 
eminent  degree  the  properties  to  which  the  term  acid  is  generally  applied, 
such  as  a  sour  taste,  corrosive  action,  solubility  in  water,  and  the  power 
of  reddening  certain  blue  vegetable  colors.  A  characteristic  property  of 
these  acids,  or  hydrogen  salts,  is  their  power  of  exchanging  their  hydrogen 
for  a  metal  presented  to  them  in  the  free  state,  or  in  the  form  of  oxide. 
Thus,  sulphuric  acid,  which  contains  sulphur,  oxygen,  and  hydrogen, 
readily  dissolves  metallic  zinc,  the  metal  taking  the  place  of  the  hydrogen, 
which  is  evolved  as  gas.  and  forming  a  salt  containing  sulphur,  oxygen, 
and  zinc;  in  fact,  a  zinc  sulphate,  produced  from  a  hydrogen  sulphate  by 
substitution  of  zinc  for  hydrogen  *  The  same  substitution  and  formation 
of  zinc  sulphate  take  place  when  zinc  oxide  is  brought  in  contact  with  sul- 
phuric acid;  but  in  this  case  the  hydrogen,  instead  of  being  evolved  as 
gas,  remains  combined  with  the  oxygen  derived  from  the  zinc  oxide,  form- 
ing wafer  f 

A  series  of  oxides  containing  quantities  of  oxygen  in  the  proportion  of 
the  numbers  1,  2,  3,  united  with  a  constant  quantity  of  another  element, 
are  distinguished  as  monoxide^  dioxide,  and  trioxide  respectively,  the  Greek 
numerals  indicating  the  several  degrees  of  oxidation.  A  com}*ound  inter- 
mediate between  a  monoxide  and  a  dioxide  is  called  a  sesquioxide,  e  g. : 


Chromium  monoxide 
Chromium  sesquioxide 
Chromium  dioxide  . 
Chromium  trioxide 


Chrominm.      Oxygen. 
.     62-6     -f     16 

62*6     •+.     24 
.     6->-6    +     82 

62*6    +     48 


When  a  metal  forms  two  basic  or  salifiable  oxides,  they  are  distinguished 
by  a4jectival  terms  ending  in  ous  for  the  lower,  and  ie  for  the  higher  de- 
gree of  oxidation,  e.  g. : 

Iron.       Oxygen. 
Iron  monoxide,  or  Ferrous  oxide       .         .         .        .     66    -4~     ^^ 
Iron  sesquioxide,  or  Ferric  oxide  .        .        .         66    -|-     24 

The  salts  refulting  from  the  action  of  acids  on  these  oxides  are  also  dis- 
tinguished as  ferrous  and  ferric  salts  respectively. 

Acid  oxides  of  the  same  element,  sulphur  for  example,  are  also  dis- 
tinguished by  the  terminations  ous  and  tc,  applied  as  above ;  their  acids, 


*  SO4H,    +    Zn   =  804Zn  +  Kf 
12 


t  8Q|Hs    +    Zn  O  =  804Zn  +  OH^ 
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or  hydrogen  salts,  receive  corresponding  names;  and  the  salts  formed 
from  these  acids  are  distinguished  by  names  ending  in  iie  and  ate  respec- 
tively.    Thus,  for  the  oxides  and  salts  of  sulphur : 

Sttlphnr.       Oxjkbh. 

Sulphurous  oxide 82     ^-     82 

Hydrogra. 
Hydrogen  sulphite,  or  Sulphurous  acid         .        32     4.     48    -|~         ^ 

Lead  sulphite 82    +     48    +    207 

Sulphuric  oxide 82    -|-     48 

HydrogQB. 
Hydrogen  sulphate,  or  Sulphuric  acid       .        .     82    -4~     ^^    +        '^ 

Lead. 

Lead  sulphate 82     -f-     64    +    207 

The  acids  above  spoken  of  are  oxygen-Acids ;  and  formerly  it  was  sup- 
posed that  all  acids  contained  oxygen  —  that  element  being,  indeed,  re- 
garded as  the  acidifying  principle;  hence  its  name  (p.  128).  At  present, 
however,  we  are  acquainted  with  many  bodies  which  possess  all  the  char- 
acters above  specified  as  belonging  to  an  acid,  and  yet  do  not  contain 
oxygen.  For  example,  hydrochloric  acid  (formerly  called  muriatic  acid, 
or  spirit  of  salt)  —  which  is  a  hydrogen  chloride,  or  compound  of  hydrogen 
and  chlorine  —  is  intensely  sour  and  corrosive;  reddens  litmus  strongly; 
dissolves  zinc,  which  drives  out  the  hydrogen  and  take^  its  place  in  com- 
bination with  the  chlorine,  forming  zinc-chloride;  and  dissolves  most  me- 
tallic oxides,  exchanging  its  hydrogen  for  the  metal,  and  forming  a  metal- 
lic chloride  and  water.* 

Bromine,  iodine,  and  fluorine  also  form,  with  hydrogen,  acid  compounds 
analogous  in  every  respect  to  hydrochloric  acid. 

Compounds  of  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  fluorine,  sulphur,  selenium, 
phosphorus,  &c.,  with  hydrogen  and  metals,  are  grouped,  like  the  oxygen 
compounds,  by  names  ending  in  idc:  thus  we  speak  of  zinc  chloride,  cal- 
cium fluoride,  hydrogen  sulphide,  copper  phosphide,  &c.  The  numerical 
prefixes,  monoy  di^  trt\  &c.,  as  also  the  terminations  otu  and  ic,  are  applied 
to  these  compounds  in  the  same  manner  as  to  the  oxides,  thus : 

Ilydrogen.  Bromine. 

Hydrogen  bromide          ......        1  -|-  80 

Potnadain.  Sulphur. 

Potassium  monosulphide     .        .        .        •         78-2  -|-  82 

Potassium  disulphide 78*2  -j-  64 

Potassium  trisulphide          .         .         .         •         78*2  -j-  ^ 

Potassium  tetrasulphide         ....     78-2  -f'  ^^^ 

Potassium  pentasulphide    .        .        .                 78-2  4'  ^^ 

Iron.  Chlorine. 

Ferrous  chloride 66  -j-  71 

Ferric  chloride 56  -j-  lOo-o 

Tin.  Solphor. 

Stannous  sulphide 118  4"  ^^ 

Stannic  sulphide 118  4~  ^^ 

The  Latin  prefixes  uni,bi\(er,  quadro^  &c.,  are  often  used  instead  of  the 
corresponding  Greek  prefixes ;  there  is  no  very  exact  rule  respecting  their* 

^  Action  of  h>'drocliloric  auld  on  sine : 

•JlICl    +    Zn    =    ZiiCl,    +    n, 
Action  of  hydntcliloric  acid  on  zinc  oxide: 
2IIC1    +     ZnO  =:  ZnCI,  -f  0H| 
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use :  but.  generally  speaking,  it  is  best  to  employ  a  Greek  or  Latin  prefix, 
aceording  as  the  word  before  which  it  is  placed  is  of  Greek  or  Latin  origin  ; 
thus,  e&'ozide  corresponds  to  6isulphide ;  on  the  whole,  however,  the  Greek 
prefixes  are  most  generally  employed. 

Obonb.  —  It  has  long  been  known  that  dry  oxygen,  or  atmospheric  air, 
when  exposed  to  the  action  of  u  series  of  electric  sparks,  emits  a  peculiar 
and  somewhat  metallic  odor.  The  same  odor  may  be  imparted  to  moist 
oxjgun  by  allowing  phosphorus  to  remain  for  some  time  in  it,  and  by 
several  other  processes.  A  more  accurate  examination  of  this  odorous  air 
has  shown  that,  in  addition  to  the  smell,  it  possesses  several  properties 
not  exhibited  by  oxygen  in  its  ordinary  state.  One  of  its  most  char- 
acteristic effects  is  the  liberation  of  iodine  from  potassium  iodide.  This 
odorous  principle  has  been  the  subject  of  many  researches,  in  particular 
by  Schoabein,  of  Basle,  who  proposed  for  it  the  name  of  ozone,* 

An  easy  method  of  exhibiting  the  production  of  ozone  is  to  transmit  a 
current  of  oxygen  through  a  tube  into  which  a  pair  of  platinum  wires  is 
sealed,  with  the  points  at  a  little  distance  apart;  on  connecting  one  of  the 
wires  with  the  prime  conductor  of  an  electrical  machine  in  good  action, 
and  the  other  with  the  ground,  the  chnracteristic  odor  of  ozone  is  im- 
mediately developed  in  the  issuing  gas ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  powerful 
odor  thus  produced,  only  a  small  portion  of  the  oxygen  undergoes  this 
change.  Andrews  and  Tait  have  shown  that,  to  obtain  the  maximum  of 
ozone,  it  is  necessary  to  transmit  the  discharge  silently,  between  very  fine 
points;  if  sparks  are  allowed  to  pass,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  ozone 
is  reconverted  into  ordinary  oxygen  as  fast  as  it  is  formed.  Siemens  pre- 
pares ozone  by  induction:  he  forms  a  sort  of  Leyden  jar,  by  coating  the 
interior  of  a  long  tubs  with  tin-foil,  and  passes  over  this  tube  a  second 
wider  tubs  coated  with  tin-foil  on  its  outer  surface.  Between  the  two  tubes 
a  current  of  pure  dry  oxygen  is  passed,  which  becomes  electrified  by  in- 
duction, on  connecting  the  inner  and  outer  coating  with  the  terminal  wires 
of  an  induction-coil;  by  this  means  it  is  said  that  from  10  to  15  per  cent, 
of  the  oxygen  m%y  be  converted  into  ozone. 

Ozone  may  also  bo  obtained  in  several  ways,  without  the  aid  of  elec- 
tricity; thus  it  is  formed  in  small  quantity  when  a  stick  of  phosphorus  is 
suspended  in  a  bottle  filled  with  moist  air;  by  the  slow  oxidation  of  ether, 
oil  of  turpentine,  and  other  essential  oils  ;  in  the  electrolytic  decomposition 
of  water;  and  by  the  action  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  on  potassium  per- 
manganate.f  There  has  been  considerable  discussion  about  the  nature  and 
composition  of  ozone;  but  the  most  trustworthy  experiments  seem  to  show 
that,  in  whatever  way  produced,  it  is  merely  a  modified  form  of  oxygen. 

OzouQ  is  insoluble  in  water  and  in  solutions  of  acids  or  alkalies,  but  is 
absorbed  by  a  solution  of  potassium  iodide.  Air  charged  with  it  exerts  an 
irritating  action  on  the  lungs.  Ozone  is  decompo«ed  by  heat,  gradually  at 
100^  C.  {2V2?  F..)  instantly  at  290°  C.  (654o  F.)  It  is  an  extremely  power- 
ful oxidizing  agent;  possesses  strong  bleaching  and  disinfecting  powers; 
corrodes  cork,  caoutchouc,  and  other  organic  substances;  and  rapidly 
ozid.zea  iron,  copper,  and  even  silver  when  moist,  as  well  as  dry  mercury 
and  iodine.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  absorption  of  ozone  by  these  and 
other  agents  is  not  attended  with  any  contniction  of  volume.  The  expla- 
nation of  this  fact  appe:irs  to  be,  that  oxygen  when  ozonized  diminishes  in 
volume  (in  the  proportion  of  8  to  2,  according  to  Soret),  and  that  when 
the  ozone  is  decomposed  by  a  metal  or  other  subritance,  one  portion  of  it 
eaters  into  combination,  while  the  remainder,  which  is  set  free  as  ordinary 
oxygen,  occupies  the  same  bulk  as  the  ozone  itself. 

*  Vrom  S^tii^,  to  emit  an  odor. 

[t  Alao,  according  to  A.  Ilou0eau,by  the  action  of  tulphuric  add  on  barlam  dioxide. — R.  B.] 
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The  most  delicate  test  for  the  presence  of  ozone  in  any  gas  is  afforded  by 
a  strip  of  paper  moistened  with  a  mixture  of  starch  and  solution  of  po- 
tassium iodide.  On  exposing  such  paper  to  the  action  of  ozone,  the  po- 
tassium iodide  is  decomposed,  its  potassium  combining  with  oxygen,  while 
the  iodine  is  liberated,  and  forms  a  deep  blue  compound  with  the  starch. 
Now,  when  paper  thus  prepared  is  Exposed  to  the  open  air  for  fiye  or  tea 
minutes,  it  often  acquires  a  blue  tint,  the  intensity  of  which  raries  on  dif- 
ferent days.  Hen  CO  it  has  been  plausibly  supposed  that  ozone  is  present 
in  the  air  in  varial I*,  quantity.  But  iodine  may  be  liberated  from  po- 
tassium iodide  by  many  other  agents,  especially  by  certain  oxides  of  ni- 
trogen, which  are  Tery  likely  to  be  present  in  the  air  in  minute  quantities: 
hence  the  existence  of  ozone  in  the  air  cannot  be  proved  to  be  present  by 
this  reaction  alone. 


HTBBOOEH. 

Hydrogen  may  be  obtained  for  experimental  purposes  by  deozidixing 
water,  of  which  it  forms  a  characteristic  component.* 

If  a  tube  of  iron  or  porcelain,  containing  a  quantity  of  filings  or  turnings 
of  iron,  be  fixed  across  a  furnace,  and  its  middle  portion  be  made  red-hot, 
and  then  the  vapor  of  water  transmitted  over  the  heated  metal,  a  large 
quantity  of  permanent  gas  will  be  disengaged  from  the  tube,  and  the  iron 
will  become  converted  into  oxide,  and  acquire  an  increase  in  weight.  The 
gas  is  hydrogen :  it  may  be  collected  over  water  and  examined. 

Hydrogen  i8,  however,  more  easily  obtained  by  decomposing  hydrochloric 
or  dilute  sulphuric  acid  with  zinc,  the  metal  then  displacing  the  hydrogen 
in  the  manner  already  explained  (p.  183). 

The  simplest  method  of  preparing  the  gas  is  the  following :  A  wide-necked 

bottle  is  chosen,  and  fitted  with  a  sound 
Fig,  96.  cork,  perforated  by  two   holes  for  the 

^c^  reception  of  a  small  tube- funnel  reach- 

Vj  ing  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  bottle, 

and  a  piece  of  bent  glass  tube  to  couTey 
away  the  disengaged  gas.  Granulated 
zinc,  or  scraps  of  the  malleable  metal, 
are  put  into  the  bottle,  together  with  a 
little  water,  and  sulphuric  acid  slowly 
added  by  the  funnel,  the  point  of  which 
should  dip  into  the  liquid.  The  evolu- 
tion  of  gas  is  easily  regulated  by  the 
supply  of  acid;  and  when  enough  has 
been  discharged  to  expel  the  air  of  the 
vessel,  it  may  be  collected  over  water 
in  a  jar,  or  passed  into  a  gns-holder. 
In  the  absence  of  zinc,  filings  of  iron  or 
small  nails  may  be  used,  but  with  less 
advantage. 

A  little  practice  will  soon  enable  the 
pupil  to  construct  and  arrange  a  variety  of  useful  forms  of  apparatus,  in 
which  bottles,  and  other  articles  always  at  hand,  are  made  to  supersede 
more  costly  instruments.     Glass  tube,  purchased  by  weight  of  the  maker. 


^  Heoce  tho  name,  fvoiu  GJm/),  water,  and  ytv. 
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may  l>e  ent  by  scratching  with  a  file,  and  then  applying  a  little  force  with 
both  hands.  It  may  be  softened  and  bent,  when  of  small  dimensions,  by  the 
flame  of  a  spirit-lamp,  or  a  candle,  or,  bett«r,  by  a  gas  jet.  Corks  may  be 
perforated  by  a  he«t«d  wire,  and  the  hole  rendered  smooth  and  cylindrical 
hj  ft  round  file ;  or  the  ingenious  cork*borer  of  Dr.  Mohr,  now  to  be  had  of 
ail  instrument-makers,  may  be  used  instead.  Lastly,  in  the  event  of  bad 
fitting,  or  unsoundness  in  the  cork  itself,  a  little  yellow  wax  melted  over  the 
sarfaee,  or  even  a  little  grease  applied  with  the  finger,  renders  it  sound  and 
air-tight,  when  not  exposed  to  heat. 

Hydrogen  is  colorless,  tasteless,  and  inodorous  when  quite  pure.  To  ob- 
tain it  in  this  condition,  it  must  be  prepared  from  the  purest  zinc  that  can 
be  obtained,  and  passed  in  succession  through  solutions  of  potash  and  silver 
nitrate.  When  prepared  from  commercial  zinc,  it  has  a  slight  smell,  which 
is  due  to  imparity,  and  when  iron  has  been  used,  the  odor  is  very  strong 
and  disagreeable.  It  is  inflammable  and  burns,  when  kindled,  with  a  pale, 
vellowish  flame,  evolving  much  heat,  but  very  little  light.  The  result  of  the 
combustion  is  water.  It  is  even  less  soluble  in  water  than  oxygen,  and  has 
never  been  liquefied.  Although  destitute  of  poisonous  properties,  it  is  in- 
capable of  sustaining  life. 

Hjdrogen  is  the  lightest  substance  known ;  Dumas  and  Sous-  f^-  00. 
singault  place  its  density  between  0*0691  and  0*0695,*  referred 
to  that  of  air  as  unity.  The  weight  of  a  litre  of  hydrogen  at 
0°  C,  and  under  a  barometric  pressure  of  0*760  metre,  is 
0*08961  gram :  consequently,  a  gram  of  hydrogen  occupies  a 
ppace  of  1115947  litres.f  At  IS-S^  C.  (60«  F.),  and  30  inches 
barometric  pressure,  100  cubic  inches  weigh  2*14  grains. 

When  a  gas  is  much  lighter  or  much  heavier  than  atmos- 
pberte  air,  it  may  often  be  collected  and  examined  without  the 
aid  of  the  pneumatic  trough.  A  bottle  or  narrow  jar  may  be 
filled  with  hydrogen  without  much  admixture  of  air,  by  invert- 
ing it  over  the  extremity  of  an  upright  tube  delivering  the  gas. 
In  a  short  time,  if  the  supply  be  copious,  the  air  will  be  wholly 
displaced,  and  the  vessel  filled.  It  may  now  be  removed,  the 
vertical  position  being  carefully  retained,  and  closed  by  a  stop- 
per or  glass  plate.  If  the  mouth  of  the  jar  be  wide,  it  must 
be  partially  closed  by  a  piece  of  cardboard  during  the  operation.  Thiff 
method  of  collecting  gases  by  displacement  is  often  extremely  useful.  Hy- 
drogen was  formerly  used  for  filling  air-balloons,  being  made  for  the  pur- 
pose on  the  spot  from  zinc  or  iron  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  Its  use  is  now 
superseded  by  that  of  coal-gas,  which  may  be  made  very  light  by  employ- 
ing a  high  temperature  in  the  manufacture.  Although  far  inferior  to  pure 
hydrogen  in  buoyant  power,  it  is  found  in  practice  to  possess  advantages 
OTer  that  substance,  while  its  greater  density  is  easily  compensated  by  in- 
creasing the  magnitude  of  the  balloon. 

There  is  a  very  remarkable  property  possessed  by  gases  and  vapors  in 
general,  which  is  seen  in  a  high  degree  of  intensity  in  the  ease  of  hydrogen ; 
this  is  what  is  called  diffunme  power.  If  two  bottles  containing  gases  which 
do  not  act  chemically  upon  each  other  at  common  temperatures  be  connected 
bj  a  narrow  tube  and  left  for  some  time,  the  gases  will  be  found,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  a  certain  period,  depending  much  upon  the  narrowness  of  the 
tnbe  and  its  length,  uniformly  mixed,  even  though  they  differ  greatly  in 
density,  and  the  system  has  been  arranged  in  a  vertical  position,  with  the 
heavier  gas  downwards.  Oxygen  and  hydrogen  can  thus  be  made  to  mix, 
ill  a  few  hours,  against  the  action  of  gravity,  through  a  tube  a  yard  in 

*  Anii.Chim.  PhjR..  8d  Mrfes,  viii.  201. 

t  A«  a  near  approximation,  it  may  l>e  remembered  that  a  litre  of  hydrogen  welgha  OKW  gram, 
or  s»  c«fiti|(ranM,  and  a  gram  of  hydrogen  occnpies  11*1  litres. 
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length,  and  not  more  than  one  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter :  and  tl>e  &ca 
is  true  of  all  other  gases  which  are  destitute  of  direct  action  upon  each 
other. 

If  a  vessel  be  divided  into  two  portions  by  a  diaphragm  or  partition  of 
porous  earthenware  or  dry  plaster  of'Paris,  and  each  half  filled  with  a  dif- 
ferent gas,  diffusion  will  immediately  commence  through  the  pores  of  the 
dividing  substance,  and  will  continue  until  perfect  mixture  has  taken  place. 
All  gases,  however,  do  not  permeate  the  same  porous  body,  or,  in  other 
words,  do  not  pass  through  narrow  orifices  with  the  same  degree  of  facility. 
Professor  Graham,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  a  very  valuable  investiga- 
tion of  this  interesting  subject,  has  established  the  existence  of  a  very 
simple  relation  between  the  rapidity  of  diffusion  and  the  density  of  the  gas, 
which  is  expressed  by  saying  that  the  diffusive  power  varies  inversely  as 
the  square  root  of  the  density  of  the  gas  itself.  Thus,  in  the  experiment 
supposed,  if  one  half  of  the  vessel  be  filled  with  hydrogen  and  the  other 
half  with  oxygen,  the  two  gases  will  penetrate  the  diaphragm  at  very  dif- 
ferent rates ;  four  cubic  inches  of  hydrogen  will  pass  into  the  oxygen  side, 
while  one  cubic  inch  of  oxygen  travels  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  den- 
sities of  the  two  gases  arc  to  each  other  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  16;  their 
relative  rates  of  diffusion  will  be  inversely  as  the  square  roots  of  these 
numbers,  t.  e.,  as  4  to  1. 

In  order,  however,  that  this  law  may  be  accurately  observed,  it  is  nece^ 
sary  that  the  porous  plate  be  very  thin ;  with  plates  of  stucco  an  inch  thick 
or  more,  which  really  consist  of  a  congeries  of  long  capillary  tubes,  a  dif- 
ferent law  of  diffusion  is  observed.*  An  excellent  material  for  diffusion 
experiments  is  the  artificially  compressed  graphite  of  Mr.  Brockcdon,  of  the 
quality  used  for  making  writing- pencils.  It  may  be  reduced  by  cutting  and 
grinding  to  the  thickness  of  a  wafer,  but  still  retains  considerable  tenacity. 
The  pores  of  this  substance  appear  to  be  so  small  as  entirely  to  prevent  the 
transmission  of  gases  in  mass,  so  that,  to  use  the  language  of  Mr.  Graham, 
it  acts  like  a  molecular  sieve,  allowing  only  molecules  to  pass  through. 

The  simplest  and  most  striking  method  of  exhibiting  the 
Fig.Vl.  phenomenon  of  diffusion  is  by  the  use  of  Graham's  diffu- 

sion-tube. This  is  merely  a  piece  of  wide  glass  tube  ten  or 
twelve  inches  long,  having  one  of  its  extremities  closed  by 
a  plate  of  plaster  of  Paris  about  half  an  inch  thick,  and 
well  dried.  When  the  tube  is  filled  by  displacement  with 
hydrogen,  and  then  set  upright  in  a  glass  of  water,  the 
level  of  the  liquid  rises  in  the  tube  so  rapidly,  that  its 
movement  is  apparent  to  the  eye,  and  speedily  attains  a 
height  of  several  inches  above  the  water  in  the  glass.  The 
gas  is  actually  rarefied  by  its  superior  diffusive  power  over 
that  of  the  external  air. 

It  is  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  importance  in  the 
economy  of  Nature  of  this  very  curious  law  affecting  the 
constitution  of  gaseous  bodies :  it  is  the  principal  means 
by  which  the  atmosphere  is  preserved  in  a  uniform  state, 
and  the  accumulation  of  poisonous  gases  and  exhalations 
in  towns  and  other  confined  localities  prevented. 
A  partial  separation  of  gases  and  vapors  of  unequal  diffusibility  may  be 
effected  by  allowing  the  mixture  to  permeate  through  a  plate  of  graphite  or 
porous  earthenware  into  a  vacuum.  This  effect,  called  atmolymj  is  best  ex- 
hibited by  means  of  an  instrument  called  the  tuhe-atmob/ter.  This  is  simply 
a  narrow  tube  of  unglazed  earthenware,  such  as  a  tobacco-pipe  stem,  two 
feet  long,  which  is  placed  within  a  shorter  tube  of  glass,  and  secured  in  its 

See  Bnnflen'R  atMometry.  p.  203;  Omham'ii  Blemeiitu  of  Chemistry,  M  ed.,  il.  4124  j  Watts's 
nary  of  Chemistry,  U.  815. 
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pociUon  hj  corks.  The  glass  tube  is  connected  with  an  air-pump,  and  the 
anniilmr  space  l>etween  the  two  tubes  is  made  as  nearly  vacuous  as  possible. 
Air  or  other  mixed  gas  is  then  allowed  to  flow  along  the  clay  tube  in  a  slow 
siremm,  and  collected  as  it  issues.  The  gas  or  air  atmolysed  is,  of  course, 
reduced  in  rolume,  much  gas  penetrating  through  the  pores  of  the  clay 
tube  into  the  air-pump  ya^uum,  and  the  lighter  gas  diffusing  the  more  rap- 
idly,  80  that  the  proportion  of  the  denser  constituent  is  increased  in  the  gas 
eaUected.  In  one  experiment,  the  proportion  of  oxygen  in  the  air,  after 
trarersing  the  atmolyser,  was  increased  from  20*8  per  cent.,  which  is  the 
normal  proportion,  to  24*5  per  cent.  With  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  hy- 
drogen, the  separation  is,  of  course,  still  more  considerable.* 

A.  distinction  must  be  carefully  drawn  between  real  diffusion  through  small 
apertures,  and  the  apparently  similar  passage  of  gases  through  membran- 
ous diaphragms,  such  as  caoutchouc,  bladder,  gold-beater's  skin,  etc.  In 
this  mode  of  passage,  which  is  called  otmote,  the  rate  of  interchange  de- 
pends partly  on  the  relatiye  diffusibilities  of  the  gases,  partly  on  the  differ- 
ent degrees  of  adhesion  exerted  by  the  membrane  on  the  different  gases, 
by  ▼irtue  of  which  the  gas  which  adheres  most  powerfully  penetrates  the 
diaphragm  most  easily  and,  attaining  the  opposite  surface,  mixes  with  the 
other.  A  sheet  of  caoutchouc  tied  over  the  mouth  of  a  wide-mouthed 
bottle  filled  with  hydrogen,  is  soon  pressed  inwards,  even  to  bursting.  If 
the  bottle  be  filled  with  air,  and  placed  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen, 
the  swelling  and  bursting  takes  place  outwards.  If  the  membrane  is  moist, 
the  result  is  likewise  affected  by  the  different  solubilities  of  the  gases  in  the 
water  or  other  liquid  which  wets  it.  For  example,  the  diffusive  power  of 
earbonic  acid  into  atmospheric  air  is  very  small,  but  it  passes  into  the  latter 
through  a  wet  bladder  with  the  utmost  ease, in  virtue  of  its  solubility  in  the 
water  with  which  the  membrane  is  moistened.  It  is  by  such  a  process  that 
the  function  of  respiration  is  performed ;  the  aeration  of  the  blood  in  the 
lungs,  and  the  disengagement  of  the  carbonic  acid,  are  effected  through 
wet  membranes;  the  blood  is  never  brought  into  actual  contact  with  the 
air,  but  receives  its  supply  of  oxygen,  and  disembarrasses  itself  of  carbonic 
acid,  by  this  kind  of  spurious  diffusion. 

The  high  diffusive  power  of  hydrogen  against  air  renders  it  impossible  to 
retain  that  gas  for  any  length  of  time  in  a  bladder  or  caoutchouc  bag;  it  is 
even  unsafe  to  keep  it  long  in  a  gas-holder,  lest  it  should  become  mixed 
with  air  by  slight  accidental  leakage,  and  rendered  explosive. 

The  passage  of  gases  through  membranes  like  caoutchouc  or  varnished 
silk,  as  well  as  through  wet  membranes  like  bladder,  appears  to  depend 
upon  an  actual  liquefaction  of  the  gases,  which  then  become  capable  of  pen- 
etrating the  substance  of  the  membrane  (as  ether  and  naphtha  do),  and  may 
again  evaporate  on  the  surface  and  appear  as  gases.  The  unequal  absorp- 
tion of  gases  in  this  manner  often  effects  a  much  more  complete  separation 
of  the  components  of  a  gaseous  mixture  than  can  be  attained  by  the  atmo- 
lytic  method  above  described.  Thus,  Graham  has  shown  that  oxygen  is  ab- 
sorbed and  condensed  by  caoutchouc  two-and-a-half  times  more  abundantly 
than  nitrogen,  and  that  when  one  side  of  a  caoutchouc  film  is  freely  ex- 
posed to  the  air,  while  a  vacuum  is  produced  on  the  other  side,  the  film 
allows  41-6  per  cent,  of  oxygen  to  pass  through,  instead  of  21  percent, 
usually  present  in  the  air,  so  that  the  air  which  passes  through  is  capable  of 
rekindling  wood  burning  without  flame. 

Even  metals  appear  to  possess  this  power  of  absorbing  and  liquefying 
gases.  DeviUe  and  Troost  Have  observed  the  remarkable  fact  that  hydrogen 
gas  is  capable  of  penetrating  platinum  and  iron  tubes  at  a  red  beat,  and 
Graham  is  of  opinion  that  this  effect  may  be  connected  with  a  power  resi- 
dent in  these  and  certain  other  metals  to  absorb  and  liquefy  hydrogen 
possibly  in  its  character  as  a  metallic  vapor.     Platinum  in  the  form 

•  OruhAin,  Phil.  Traiw.  1863 
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wire  or  plate,  at  a  low  red  heat,  can  take  up  8*8  volumes  of  hydrogen 
measured  cold,  and  palladium  foil  condenses  as  much  as  643  times  its  toI* 
ume  of  hydrogen  at  a  temperature  below  100°  €.  In  the  form  of  sponge, 
platinum  absorbed  1*48  times  its  yolume  of  hydrogen,  and  palladium  90 
Tolumes.     This  absorption  of  gases  by  metals  is  called  oedusion* 

The  meteoric  iron  of  Lenarto  contains. a  considerable  quantity  of  oc- 
Ctuded  hydrogen.  When  placed  in  a  good  racaum,  it  yields  2-86  times  its 
Tolume  of  gas,  of  which  86-68  per  cent,  consist  of  hydrogen,  with  4-46 
carbon  monoxide  and  9-86  nitrogen.  Now,  hydrogen  has  been  recognized 
by  spectrum  analysis  in  the  light  of  the  fixed  stars,  and  constitutes,  ac- 
cording to  the  observations  of  father  Secchi,  the  principal  element  in  the 
atmosphere  of  a  numerous  class  of  stars.  **  The  iron  of  Lenarto,"  says 
Mr.  Graham,  "has,  no  doubt,  come  from  such  an  atmosphere,  in  which 
hydrogen  grently  prevailed.  This  meteorite  may  be  looked  upon  as  holding 
imprisoned  within  it,  and  bringing  to  us,  the  hydrogen  of  the  stars."  f 

The  rates  of  effusion  of  gases,  that  is  to  say,  their  rates  of  passage 
through  a  minute  aperture  in  a  thin  plate  of  metal  or  other  substance  into 
a  vacuum,  follow  the  same  law  as  their  rates  of  diffusion,  that  is  to  say, 
they  are  inversely  as  the  square  roots  of  the  densities  of  the  gases.  Never- 
theless, the  phenomena  of  diffusion  and  effusion  are  essentially  different  in 
their  nature,  the  effusive  movement  affecting  masses  of  a  gas,  whereas  the 
diffusive  movement  affects  only  molecules ;  and  a  gas  is  usually  carried  by 
the  former  kind  of  impulse  with  a  velocity  many  thousand  times  greater 
than  by  the  latter.  Mixed  gases  are  effused  at  the  same  rates  as  one  gas 
of  the  actual  density  of  the  mixture:  and  no  separation  of  the  gaaes  oc- 
curs, as  in  diffusion  into  a  vacuum. 

The  law  of  effusion  just  stated  is  true  only  under  the  condition  that  the 
gas  shall  pass  through  a  minute  aperture  in  a  very  thin  plate.  If  the  plate 
be  thicker,  so  that  the  aperture  becomes  a  tube,  very  different  rates  of 
efflux  are  observed;  and  when  the  capillary  tube  becomes  considerably 
elongated,  so  that  its  length  exceeds  its  diameter  at  least  400  times,  the  rates 
of  flow  of  different  gases  into  a  vacuum  again  assume  a  constant  ratio  to 
each  other,  following,  however,  a  law  totally  distinct  from  that  of  effusion. 
The  principal  general  results  observed  with  relation  to  this  phenomenon  of 
"Capillary  Transpiration"  are  as  follows:  — 

1.  The  rate  of  transpiration  of  the  same  gas  increases,  eateris  paribus^ 
directly  as  the  pressure :  in  other  words,  equal  volumes  of  gas  at  different 
densities  require  times  inversely  proportional  to  their  densities.  2.  With 
tubes  of  equal  diameter,  the  volume  transpired  in  equal  times  is  inversely 
as  the  length  of  the  tube.  8.  As  the  temperature  rises,  the  transpiration 
of  equal  volumes  becomes  slower.  4.  The  rates  of  transpiration  of  different 
gases  bear  a  constant  relation  to  each  other,  totally  independent  of  their 
densities,  or,  indeed,  of  any  known  property  of  the  gases.  Equal  wfigktM 
of  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  carbon  monoxide  are  transpired  in  equal  times; 
so  likewise  are  equal  weights  of  nitrogen,  nitrogen  dioxide,  and  carbon  mon- 
oxide ;  and  of  hydrogen  chloride,  carbon  dioxide,  and  nitrogen  monoxide. { 

COMBINATION  OF   HYDROGKN  WITII  OXYGEN. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that,  although  the  light  emitted  by  the  flame 
of  pure  hydrogen  is  exceedingly  feeble,  yet  the  temperature  of  the  flame  is 
very  high.  The  temperature  may  be  still  further  exalted  by  previously 
mixing  the  hydrogen  with  as  much  oxygen  as  it  requires  for  combination, 

•  nrahfttn.  Phil.  Tnni«».  lfJ66:  Jcmrnal  of  the  Chemical  Society,  [2J  r.  235. 
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tbftt  ia,  as  will  presently  be  seen,  with  half  its  rolume.  Such  a  mixture 
bums  like  gunpowder,  independently  of  the  external  air.  When  rained  lo 
t  be  temperature  required  for  combination,  the  two  gases  unite  with  explo- 
sive Tiolenee.  If  u  strong  bottle,  holding  not  more  than  half  a  pint,  be 
filled  with  such  a  niixiure,  the  introduction  of  a  lighted  matcb  or  red-hot 
wire  determines  in  a  moment  the  union  of  the  gases.  By  certain  precau- 
tions, a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  can  be  burned  at  a  jet  without 
communication  of  fire  to  the  contents  of  the  vessel;  the  flame  is  in  this  case 
solid 

A  little  consideration  will  show,  that  all  ordinary  flames  burning  in  tlie 
air  or  in  pure  oxygen  are,  of  necessity,  hollow.  The  act  of  combustion  is 
nothing  more  than  the  energetic  union  of  the  substance  burned  with  the 
surrounding  oxygen;  and  this  union  can  take  place  only  at  the  surface  of 
the  burning  body.  Such  is  not  the  case,  however,  with  the  flame  now 
under  consideration;  the  combustible  and  the  oxygen  are  already  mixed, 
and  only  require  to  have  their  temperature  a  little  raised  to  cause  them  to 
combine  in  every  part.  The  flame  so  produced  is  very  different  in  physical 
characters  from  that  of  a  simple  jet  of  hydrogen  or  any  other  combustible 
gas ;  it  is  long  and  pointed,  and  very  remarkable  in  appearance. 

The  safety-jet  of  Mr.  Hemming,  the  construction  uf  which  involves  a 
principle  not  yet  discussed,  may  be  adapted  to  a  common  bladder  contain- 
ing the  mixture,  and  held  under  the  arm,  and  the  gas  forced  through  the 
jet  by  a  little  pressure.  Although  this  jet,  properly  constructed,  is  believed 
to  be  safe,  it  is  best  to  use  nothing  stronger  than  a  bladder,  for  fear  of  in- 
jury in  the  event  of  an  explosion.  The  gases  are  often  contained  in  sepa- 
rate reservoirs,  a  pair  of  large  gas-holders,  for  example,  and  only  suffered 
to  mix  in  the  jet  itself,  as  in  the  contrivance  of  Professor  Daniell :  in  this 
way  ail  danger  is  avoided.  The  eye  speedily  becomes  accustomed  to  the 
peculiar  appearance  of  the  true  hydro-oxygen  flame,  so  as  to  permit  the 
supply  of  each  gas  to  be  exaotly  regulated  by  suitable  stop-cocks  attached 
to  the  jet  (fig.  98). 
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A  piece  of  thick  platinum  wire  introdaced  into  (he  flame  of  the  hydro- 
Qxjgen  blowpipe  melts  with  the  greatest  ease;  a  watch-spring  or  small 
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steel  file  burns  with  the  utmost  brilliancy,  throwing  off  showers  of  beHUtifu? 
sparks;  an  incombustible  oxidiied  body,  as  magnesia  or  lime,  becomes  so 
intensely  ignited  as  to  glow  with  a  ligbt  insupportable  to  the  eye,  and  ti» 
be  susceptible  of  employment  as  a  most  powerful  illuminator,  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  sun's  rays  in  the  solar  microscope,  and  for  night-signals  in 
trigonometrical  surveys. 

If  a  long  glass  tube,  open  at  both  ends,  be  held  over  a  jet  of  hydroges 
(fig.  99),  a  series  of  musical  sounds  are  sometimes  produced  by  the  partial 
extinction  and  rekindling  of  the  Hame  by  the  ascending  current  of  air. 

These  little  explosions  succeed  each  other  at  regular  intervals,  and  sc 
rapidly  as  to  give  rise  to  a  musical  note,  the  pitch  depending  chiefly  upoo 
the  length  and  diameter  of  the  tube. 

Although  oxygen  and  hydrogen  may  be  kept  mixed  at  common  tempera- 
tures for  any  length  of  time,  without  combination  taking  place,  yet,  under 
particular  circumstances,  they  unite  quietly  and  without  explosion.    Many 
years  ago,  Professor  Dobereiner,  of  Jena,  made  the  curious  observation, 
that  finely  divided  platinum  possessed  the  power  of  determining  the  union 
of  the  gases;  and,  more  recently,  Mr.  Faraday  has  shown  that  the  state  <^ 
minute  division  is  by  no  means  indispensable,  since  rolled  plates  of  the 
metal  have  the  same  property,  provided  their  surfaces  are  absolutely  clean. 
Neither  is  the  effect  strictly  confined  to  platinum ;   other  metals,  as  palla- 
dium and  gold,  and  even  stones  and  glass,  exhibit  the  same  property,  al- 
though to  a  far  inferior  degree,  since  they  often  require  to  be  aided  by  a 
little  heat.     When  a  piece  of  platinum-foil,  which  has  been  cleaned  by  hot 
oil  of  vitriol  and  thorough  washing  with  distilled  water,  is  thrust  into  a 
jar  containing  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  standing  over  water, 
combination  of  the  two  gases  immediately  begins,  and  the  level  of  the  water 
rapidly  rises,  while  the  platinum  becomvs  so  hot  that  drops  of  water  acci- 
dentally fnlling  upon  it  enter  into  ebullition.     If  the  metal  be  rery  thin  and 
exceedingly  clean,  and  the  gases  very  .pure,  its  temperature  rises  after  a 
time  to  actual  redness,  and  the  residue  of  the  mixture  explodes.     But  thia 
is  an  effect  altogether  accidental,  and  dependent  upon  the  high  temperature 
of  the  platinum,  which  high  temperature  has  been  produced  by  the  pre- 
ceding quiet  combination  of  the  two  bodies.    When  the  platinum  is  reduced 
to  a  state  of  minute  division,  and  its  surface  thereby  much  extended,  it  be- 
comes immediately  red-hot  in  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  or  hydro- 
gen and  air;  a  jet  of  hydrogen  thrown  upon  a  little  of  the  spongy  metal, 
contained  in  a  glass  or  capsule,  is  at  once  kindled,  and  on  this  principle 
machines  for  the  production  of  instantaneouH  light  have  been  constructed. 

These,  however,  act  well  only  when  constantly  used ;  the  spongy  plati- 
num is  apt  to  become  damp  by  absorption  of  moisture  from  the  air,  and  its 
power  is  then  for  the  time  lost. 

The  best  explanation  that  can  be  g^ven  of  these  curious  effects  is  to  sup- 
pose that  solid  bodies  in  general  have,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  the  prop- 
erty of  condensing  gases  upon  their  surfaces,  or  even  liquefying  them  (as 
shown  p.  189),  and  that  this  faculty  is  exhibited  preeminently  by  certain 
of  the  non-oxidiiable  metals,  as  platinum  and  gold.  Oxygen  and  hydrogen 
may  thus,  under  these  circumstances,  be  brought,  as  it  were,  within  the 
sphere  of  their  mutual  attractions  by  a  temporary  increase  of  deneitj, 
whereupon  combination  ensues. 

Coal-gas  and  ether  or  alcohol  vapor  may  be  made  to  exhibit  the  phenom- 
enon of  quiet  oxidation  under  the  influence  of  this  remarkable  surface-ac- 
tion. A  close  spiral  of  slender  platinum  wire,  a  roll  of  thin  foil,  or  even  a 
common  platinum  crucible,  heated  to  dull  redness,  and  then  held  in  a  jet  of 
coal-gas,  becomes  strongly  ignited,  and  iceraains  in  that  state  as  long  as  the 
supply  of  mixed  gas  and  air  is  kept  up,  the  temperature  being  maintained 
by  the  heat  disengaged  in  the  act  of  union.  Sometimes  the  metal  becomes 
white-hot,  and  then  the  gas  takes  fire. 
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A  verj  pleuJDg  eipeiiment  may  be  mode  by  attaching  snch  a  co[1  of  wire 
to  a.  cord,  anil  siupending  ii  in  a  glass  containing  a  Tew  drops  of  ether, 
hsTiag  preriouslj  made  il  red-hat  in  the  flame  of  a  epiril- 
l&mp.     Tbe  wire  continues  to  glow  until  Ibe  oxygen  of  ng.  VN. 

tbe  kir  is  exhausted,  giving  rise  to  the  production  or  an 
irritBling  *apor  which  attacks  the  eyes.  The  combustion 
of  the  ether  is  in  Ibis  case  but  partial ;  a  portion  of  its 
hydrogen  is  alone  remoied,  and  the  whole  of  the  carbon 
Irft  untouched. 

A  coil  of  thin  platinum  wire  may  be  placed  orer  the 
wick  of  a  ipiiit-iamp.  or  a  tiall  of  spongy  platinum  sus- 
tuoed  just  abare  the  cotlon;  on  lighting  the  lamp,  and 
theo  blowing  it  out  as  soon  as  the  metal  appears  red>bol, 
alow  combustion  of  the  spirit  drawn  up  by  the  capillarity 
of  the  wick  will  take  place,  accompanied  by  Ihc  pungent 
Tlpora  jual  mentioned,  whicb  may  be  modified,  and  evan 
rendered  agreeable,  by  dissoliiDg  in  the  liquid  some 

Hydrogen  forms  uumerous  compounds  with  other  bodies,  although  it  ta 
greatly  aurpaased  in  this  respect,  not  only  by  oxygen,  but  by  many  of  the 
other  elements.  The  chemical  relatione  of  liydrogen  tend  to  place  it  among 
the  DietaU.  The  great  discrepancy  in  physical  properties  is  perhaps  more 
apparent  than  real.  Hydrogen  is  not  yet  known  in  the  solid  state,  while, 
DO  the  other  hand,  the  vapor  of  the  metal  mercury  is  as  transparent  and 
colorless  as  hydrogen  it«elf  This  vapor  is  only  about  seven  times  heavier 
than  atmospheric  air,  so  that  the  difference  in  (his  respect  is  not  nearly  so 
great  as  that  in  the  other  direction  between  air  and  hydrogen. 

There  are  two  oildes  of  hydrogen — -namely,  vmler.  and  a  very  peculiar 
substance,  disoovered  in  the  year   1S18   by  M.  Tb^nard,  called  hj/drojitH 

It  appears  that  the  composition  of  water  was  first  demonstrated  in  the 
ye»r  I'Hl  by  Cavendish  ;■  but  the  discovery  of  the  exact  proportions  in 
which  oxygen  and  hydrogen  unite  in  generating  that  most  important  com- 
pouikd  has,  ttooi  time  to  time  to  the  present  day,  occupied  the  attention  of 
some  of  the  most  diatiaguished  oultivators  of  chemical 
seietice.     There  are  two  distinct  methods  of  research  in  f^-  lei. 

chemistry  —  the  analytical,  or  that  in  which  the  com- 
pound ie  resolved  into  its  elements,  and  the  tf/nlhtlical, 
in  which  the  elements  are  made  to  unite  and  produce 
the  oontpound.  The  first  method  is  of  much  more  gen- 
eral application  than  the  second  ;  but  in  liiis  particular 
instance  both  may  be  employed,  although  the  results  of 
the  aynthesia  are  tbe  more  valuable. 

The  decomposition  of  water  may  be  effected  by  voltaic 
electricity.  When  water  is  acidulated  so  as  to  render  it 
a  conductor,!  and  a  portion  interposed  between  a  pair 
of  platinum  plates  connected  with  the  extremities  of  a 
voltaic  apparatus  of  moderate  power,  decomposition  of      —  f 

the  liquid  takes  place  in  a  very  interesting  manner ;  oxy- 
gen, in  s  stale  of  perfect  purity,  is  evolved  from  tbe  wa- 
ter  in  onntact  with  the  plate  belonging  to  the  copper  end 
of  tha  battery,  and  hydrogen,  equally  pure,  is  disengaged  at  the  plate  coo- 

•  A  claim  ta  tlid  iliocDTiTy  nf  Ihs  irDHipstilUoii  of  water,  nn  behnir  nt  Junn  Wall,  hu  bsrr 
t  Bh  tht  Kctton  on  "  KlwIro^bPDitcHl  DKOuipoaition-" 
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Fig.  102, 


nected  with  the  linc  extremity,  the  middle  portions  of  liquid  remaining  »p- 
parently  unaltered.  By  placing  small  graduated  jars  oTer  the  platiBum 
plates,  the  gases  can  be  collected,  and  their  quantities  determined.  The 
whole  arrangement  is  shown  in  fig.  101 ;  the  conducting  wires  pass  through 
the  bottom  of  the  glass  cup,  and  away  to  the  battery. 

When  this  experiment  has  been  continued  a  sufficient  time,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  volume  of  the  hydrogen  is  a  very  little  above  twice  that  of 
the  oxygen :  were  it  not  for  the  accidental  circumstance  of  oxygen  being 
sensibly  more  soluble  in  water  than  hydrogen,  the  proportion  of  two  to 
one  by  measure  would  come  out  exactly. 

Water,  as  Mr.  Grove  has  shown,  is  likewise  decomposed  into  its  constit- 
uents  by  heat.      The  effect  is  produced  by  introducing  platinum  balls, 

ignited  by  electricity  or  other  means,  into  water  or  steam. 
The  two  gases  are  obtained  in  very  small  quantities  at  a 
time. 

When  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  both  as  pure  as  possible,  »re 
mixed  in  the  proportions  mentioned,  passed  into  a  strong 
glass  tube  standing  over  mercury,  and  exploded  by  the  elec- 
tric spark,  all  the  mixture  disappears,  and  the  mercury  is 
forced  up  into  the  tube,  filling  it  completely.     The  same 
experiment  may  be  made  with  the  explosion-vessel  or  eudi- 
ometer of  Cavendish  (fig.  102^.    The  instrument  is  exhausted 
at  the  air-pump,  and  then  filled  from  a  capped  jar  with  the 
mixed  gases;    on  passing  an  electric  spark  by  the  wires 
shown  at  a,  explosion  ensues,  and  the  glass  becomes  bedewed 
with  moisture;  and  if  the  stop-cock  be  then  opened  nnder 
water,  the  latter  will  rush  in  and  fill  the  vessel,  leaTing 
merely  a  bubble  of  air,  the  result  of  imperfect  exhaustion. 
The  process  upon  which  most  reliance  is  placed,  is  that  in 
which  pure  copper  oxide  is  reduced  at  a  red-heat  by  hy- 
drogen, and  the  water  so  formed  is  collected  and  weighed. 
This  oxide  suffers  no  change  by  heat  alone,  but  the  momen- 
tary contact  of  hydrogen,  or  any  common  combustible  mat- 
ter, at  a  high  temperature,  suffices  to  reduce  a  corresponding 
portion  to  the  metallic  state.     Fig.  103  will  serve  to  convey 
some  idea  of  the  arrangement  adopted  in  researches  of  this 
kind. 

A  copious  supply  of  hydrogen  is  procured  by  the  action 
of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  upon  the  purest  zinc  that  can  be 
obtained ;  the  gas  is  made  to  pass  in  succession  t-hrough  so- 
lutions of  silver  and  strong  caustic  potadh,  by  which  its 
purification  is  completed.  After  this  it  is  conducted  through 
a  tube  three  or  four  inches  in  length,  filled  with  fragments 
of  pumice-stone  steeped  in  concentrated  oil  of  vitriol,  or 
with  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid.  These  substances  have  so 
great  an  attraction  for  aqueous  vapor,  that  they  dry  the  gas 
completely  during  its  transit.  The  extremity  of  tliis  tube 
is  shown  at  a.  The  dry  hydrogen  thus  arrives  at  the  part 
of  the  apparatus  containing  the  copper  oxide  represented 
at  b;  this  consists  of  a  two-necked  flask  of  very  hard  white  glass,  main- 
tained at  a  red-heat  by  a  spirit-lamp  placed  beneath.  As  the  decomposition 
proceeds,  the  water  produced  by  the  reduction  of  the  oxide  begins  to  con- 
dense in  the  second  neck  of  the  flask,  whence  it  drops  into  the  receiver  c, 
provided  for  the  purpose.  A  second  desiccating  tube  prevents  the  loss  of 
aqueous  vapor  by  the  current  of  gas  which  pusses  in  excess. 

Before  the  experiment  can  be  commenced,  the  copper  oxide,  the  purity 
of  which  is  well  ascertained,  must  be  heated  to  redness  for  some  time  in  a 
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euircni  of  dry  air;  it  is  then  suffered  to  cool,  and  yery  carefiiUy  weighed 
'with  the  flask.  The  empty  receiver  and  second  drying-tube  are  also  weighed, 
the  disengagement  of  gas  set  up,  and  when  the  air  Jias  been  displaoed,  heat 

Fig,  10^ 


is  elowly  applied  to  the  oxide.  The  action  is  at  first  very  energetio;  the 
oxide  often  exhibits  the  appearance  of  ignition ;  but  as  the  decomposition 
proceeds,  it  becomes  more  sluggish,  and  requires  the  application  of  a  con- 
siderable heat  to  effect  its  completion. 

When  the  process  is  at  an  end,  and  the  apparatus  perfectly  cool,  the 
stream  of  gas  is  discontinued,  dry  air  is  drawn  through  the  whole  arrange* 
ment,  and,  lastly,  the  parts  are  disconnected  and  reweighed.  The  loss  of 
the  copper  oxide  gives  the  oxygen;  the  gain  of  the  receiver  and  its 
drying-tube  indicates  the  water;  and  the  difference  between  the  two, 
the  hydrogen. 

A  set  of  experiments,  made  in  Paris  in  the  year  1820,*  by  Dulong  and 
Benelius,  gave  as  a  mean  result,  for  the  composition  of  water  by  weight, 
8<X)9  parts  oxygen  to  1  part  hydrogen ;  numbers  so  nearly  in  the  proportion 
of  8  to  1,  that  the  latter  have  usually  been  assumed  to  be  true. 

More  recently  the  subject  has  been  reinvestigated  by  Dumas,f  with  the 
most  scrupulous  precision,  and  the  above  supposition  fully  confirmed.  The 
composition  of  water  may  therefore  be  considered  as  established ;  it  con> 
tains  by  weight  8  parts  oxygen  to  1  part  hydrogen,  and  by  measure,  1  vol- 
ume oxygen  to  2  volumes  hydrogen.  The  densities  of  the  gases,  as  already 
menUoned,  correspond  very  closely  with  these  results. 

The  physical  properties  of  water  are  too  well  known  to  need  lengthened 
description :  it  is,  when  pure,  colorless  and  transparent,  destitute  of  taste 
and  odor,  and  an  exceedingly  bad  conductor  of  electricity  of  low  tension. 
It  atUins  its  greatest  density  towards  4-5^  C.  (40^  F.),  freezes  at  0®  C.  (82<> 
f.),X  A°^  boils  under  the  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure  at  or  near  100^  C. 
(212^  F.).     It  evaporates  at  all  temperatures. 

The  weight  of  a  cubic  centimetre  of  water  at  the  maximum  density  is 
chosen  as  the  unit  of  weight  of  the  metrical  system,  and  called  a  gram ; 
consequently  a  litre  or  cubic  decimetre  =  100  cubic  centimetres  of  water, 
at  the  same  temperature,  weighs  1000  grams,  or  1  kilogram. 

A  cubic  inch  of  water  at  16-7*'  C.  (62*>  F.)  weighs  262-45  grains;  a  cubic 
foot  weighs  nearly  1000  ounces  avoirdupois ;  and  an  imperial  gallon  weighs 
70,000  grains,  or  10  lbs.  avoirdupois.  Water  is  825  times  heavier  than  air. 
To  all  ordinary  observations,  it  is  incompressible ;  very  accurate  experi- 
ments have  nevertheless  shown  that  it  does  yield  to  a  small  extent  when 
the  power  employed  is  very  great,  the  diminution  of  volume  for  each  atmo- 
sphere of  pressure  being  about  51 -millionth  of  the  whole. 

Clear  water,  although  colorless  in  small  bulk,  is  blue  like  the  atmosphere 
when  viewed  in  mass.     This  is  seen  in  the  deep  ultramarine  tint  of  the 

•  Aon.  Chim.  Phys.  zv.  88A.  t  Ibid.  Sd  aerlM,  viii.  180. 

X  According  Xa  Dttfoar,  the  ipeciflc  gravity  of  ice  ia  0  9176 ;  wat«r,  therefore,  on  freexing, 
by  JU^  of  Itf  volume. 
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ocean,  and  perhaps  in  a  still  more  beautiful  manner  in  the  lakes  of  Switzer- 
land and  other  Alpine  countries,  and  in  the  rivers  which  issue  from  them, 
the  slightest  admixture  of  mud  or  suspended  impurity  destroying  the  effect. 
The  same  magnificent  color  is  visible  in  the  fissures  and  caverns  found  in  the 
ice  of  the  glaciers,  which  is  usually  extremely  pure  and  transparent  within. 
although  toul  upon  the  surface. 

The  specific  gravity  of  steam  or  vapor  of  water  is  found  by  ezperimeiit 
to  be  0*625,  compared  with  air  at  the  same  temperature  and  presrare,  or  ^ 
as  compared  with  hydrogen.  Now,  it  has  been  already  shown  that  water 
is  composed  of  two  volumes  of  hydrogen  and  one  volume  of  oxygen ;  and 
if  the  weight  of  one  volume  of  hydrogen  be  taken  as  unity,  that  of  two 
volumes  hydrogen  (=  2)  and  one  volume  oxygen  (=  16)  wiU  together  make 
18,  which  is  the  weight  of  two  volumes  of  water-vapor.  Consequently 
water  m  the  etate  of  vapor  eontiete  of  two  volume*  of  hydrogen  and  one  volume  of 
9xygen  eondeneed  into  two  volttmee.  A  method  of  demonstrating  this  important 
fact  by  direct  experiment  has  been  devised  by  Dr.  Hofmann.  It  consists  in 
exploding  a  mixture  of  two  volumes  hydrogen  and  one  volume  oxygen,  by 
the  electric  spark,  in  a  eudiometer  tube  enclosed  in  an  atmosphere  of  the 
vapor  of  a  liquid  (amy lie  alcohol^  which  boils  at  a  temperature  considerablj 
above  that  or  boiling  water,  so  tnat  the  water  produced  by  the  combination 
of  the  g^es  remains  in  the  state  of  vapor  instead  of  at  once  condensing  to 
the  liquid  form.  It  is  then  seen  that  the  three  volumes  of  mixed  gas  are 
reduced  after  the  explosion  to  two  volumes.* 

Water  seldom  or  never  occurs  in  nature  in  a  state  of  perfect  purity :  even 
the  rain  which  falls  in  the  open  country  contains  a  trace  of  ammoniacal 
salt,  while  rivers  and  springs  are  invariably  contaminated  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent  with  soluble  matters,  saline  and  organic.  Simple  filtration 
through  a  porous  stone  or  a  bed  of  sand  will  separate  suspended  impurities, 
but  distillation  alone  will  free  the  liquid  ftrom  those  which  are  dissolved. 
In  the  preparation  of  distilled  water,  which  is  an  article  of  large  consump- 
tion in  the  scientific  laboratory,  it  is  proper  to  reject  the  first  portions 
which  pass  over,  and  to  avoid  carrying  the  distillation  to  dryness.  The 
process  may  be  conducted  in  a  metal  still  furnished  with  a  worm  or  condenser 
of  silver  or  tin ;  lead  must  not  be  used. 

The  ocean  is  the  great  recipient  of  the  saline  matter  carried  down  by  the 
rivers  which  drain  the  land :  hence  the  vast  accumulation  of  salts.  The 
following  table  will  serve  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  ordinary  composition  of 
sea-water ;  the  analysis  is  by  Dr.  Schweitser,f  of  Brighton,  the  water  being 
that  of  the  British  Channel:  ' 

1000  grains  contained -«- 

Water  .  .  .  .  ,      964-745 

Sodium  Chloride  .  .  .  27*059 

Potassium  Chloride  .  .  .  0*766 

Magnesium  Chloride  ,  .  «  8*666 

Magnesium  Bromide  .  •  .         0*029 

Magnesium  Sulphate  .  .  .  2*296 

Calcium  Sulphate    ,  .  .  «  1*406 

Calcium  Carbonate  .  .  .  0*088 

Traces  of  Iodine  and  AmmoniaciJ  salt 


1000*000 


Its  specific  gravity  was  found  to  be  1*0274  at  15*5  C.  (60^  P.). 
Sea-water  is  liable  to  variations  of  density  and  composition  by  the  influ< 

•  Tor  a  deacription  of  the  apiMnttQi,  see  Hoftnaanli  **  Modern  (Siendftrj  "  (1M6),  p.  SL 
t  PhUoeophiflii  BfasMlne,  July,  1889. 
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rnc«  of  local  Miuea,  such  tu  the  proiimil;  of  large  riTera,  or  masMs  of 
racliiag  ie*.  and  other  circumstances. 

Natural  spriDgB  are  often  impregnated  to  a  great  extent  with  soluble 
subatanses  derlred  from  the  rocks  Ihey  traTeree:  such  are  the  Tarioua 
mineral  iratera  scattered  oTcr  the  whole  eartli,  &nd  lo  which  medicinal 
lirtues  are  attributed.  Some  of  these  hold  ferrous  oxide  in  wlution.  and 
It  efferrescent  from  carbonic  acid  gaa ;  others  are  alkaline,  probably  from 
Irxersing  rocka  of  Toicauic  origin ;  some  contain  a  lery  notable  quantitj 
of  iodine  or  bromine.  Their  Icmperaturee,  also,  are  as  variable  aa  Iheir 
cliemieal  nature.  A  tabular  notice  of  some  of  the  most  remarkable  of  theaa 
■iters  will  be  found  in  Iba  Appendii. 

WaUr  enters  into  dirrct  coDibination  with  other  bodiea,  forming  a  elaaa 
or  compounda  called  iydralu;  the  action  is  often  very  energetic,  much 
heat  being  evoWed,  as  in  Ihe  ease  of  Ihe  sinking  of  lime,  which  ie  renllf 
Ibt  production  of  a  hjdrate  of  that  base.  Sometimes  the  attraction  be- 
tween Ihe  water  and  the  second  body  is  so  great  that  the  compound  is  not 
dreoinpoBable  bj  any  heat  that  can  be  applied ;  ibe  hjdrsles  of  potash  and 
coda,  and  of  phosphoric  nxide,  furnish  examples.  Oil  of  vilriol  ia  a  hv- 
drite  of  sulphuric  oxide,  from  which  Ihe  water  cannot  be  (bus  sepHraleo. 

Vater  rery  frequently  combines  with  saline  substances  in  a  IfSt  inti- 
mate maaner  than  that  aborc  di  scribed,  coDStituting  what  ie  called  tcaler 
o/ rrifitaUaaliiHt,  from  ila  connection  with  the  geometrical  figure  of  the  aalt, 
Ib  this  case  it  is  easily  driien  off  by  the  application  of  heat. 

Laitljr,  the  solTent  properliea  of  wuler  far  exceed  tboBe  of  anj  otiier 
liquid  known.  Among  salts  a  very  large  proportion  are  soluble  to  a  greater 
or  less  G<t«nt,  the  solubility  usually  increasing  with  the  temperature,  to 
thst  a  kot  aaturaled  solution  deposits  crystals  on  cooling.  Tliere  are  a 
few  eieeptiona  to  this  taw,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  wljieb  ia  eom- 


C    Iff*    20"     30"      40"      60"      OC      70"      PO"      90»      lOO"     llO*  P. 
8i°    60"    68"     86"    104"    rJ2"    140"     158"    1T6«     194"     212"     £30"  C. 

Temperature. 
man  ult,  the  solubility  of  which  is  nearly  the  same  at  all  temperatures : 
lbs  hydrate  and  certain  organic  saila  of  calcium,  also,  dissolve  more  freely 
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The  dingram  (fig.  104)  exhibits  the  unequal  solubility  of  different  i^alts 
in  water  of  different  temperatures.  The  line*  of  tolubility  cut  the  verticals 
raised  from  points  indicating  the  temperatures,  upon  the  lower  horizontal 
line,  at  heights  proportioned  to  the  quantities  of  salt  dissolved  by  l<iO 
parts  of  water.  The  diagram  shows,  for  example,  that  100  parts  of  crater 
dissoWe,  of  potassium  sulphate  8  pts.  at  0®  C,  17  pts.  at  50®,  and  26  pts. 
at  WyQP,  There  are  salts  which,  like  sodium  chloride,  possess,  as  atrcadj 
mentioned,  very  nearly  the  same  degree  of  solubility  in  wat«r  at  all  tem- 
peratures; in  others,  like  potassium  sulphate  or  potassium  chloride.,  the 
solubility  increases  directly  with  the  increment  of  temperature;  in  others, 
again,  like  potassium  nitrate  or  potassium  chlorate,  the  solubility  aug- 
ments much  more  rapidly  than  the  temperature.  The  diagram  exhibit?  the 
differences  in  the  deportment  of  these  different  salts  Tery  conspicuoa^lj, 
by  a  straight  horizontal  line,  by  a  straight  inclined  line,  and  lastly  by 
curves,  the  convexity  of  which  is  turned  toward  the  lower  horizontal  line. 

In  the  diagram,  the  solubility  of  salt  is  represented  by  the  quantity  of 
anhydrous  salt  dissolved  by  100  parts  of  water.  This  is,  in  fact,  the  com- 
mon mode  of  stating  the  solubility  of  falls.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that 
salts  containing  water  of  hydration  or  water  of  crystallization  cannol, 
within  certain  limits  of  temperature,  dissolve  in  water  in  the  anhydrous 
state,  but  must  be  dissolved  as  hydrates.  The  solubility  of  a  hydrated  salt 
frequently  differs  very  considerably  from  that  of  the  same  salt  in  the  anhy- 
drous state.  Again,  many  salts  form  more  than  one  hydrate;  and  these 
several  hydrates  may  also  differ  in  their  solubility.  Sodium  sulphate 
forms  a  peculiar  hydrate,  consisting,  in  100  parts,  of  68  parts  of  anhy- 
drous salt  and  47  parts  of  water,  which  is  obtained  in  crystals,  when  a 
solution  of  sodium  sulphate,  saturated  at  100®  C.  (212®  F.),  is  considerably 
cooled  out  of  contact  with  the  air:  this  hydrate  is  much  more  soluble  than 
Glauber's  salt,  the  other  hydrate  of  sodium  sulphate,  which  differs  from 
the  former  one  in  its  crystalline  form,  and  consists,  in  100  parts,  of  44  2 
parts  of  anhydrous  salt  and  65*8  parts  of  water.  When  a  solution  of 
sodium  sulphate  is  saturated  at  the  boiling-point  of  water,  and  cooled  to 
the  common  temperature  without  depositing  any  crystals,  the  salt  exists  in 
the  form  of  the  more  soluble  hydrate.  This  salt,  when  coming  in  contact 
with  the  dust  of  the  air,  or  with  a  small  crystal  o.^  common  Glauber's  salt, 
is  suddenly  transformed  into  the  less  soluble  hydrate,  part  of  which  sepa- 
rates from  the  solution,  in  the  form  of  Glauber's  salt.  From  0®  to  33®  0. 
(32®  to  01®  F.)  sodium  sulphate  dissolves  as  Glaubers  salt,  the  solubility  of 
which  increases  with  the  temperature;  hence  the  rapid  rise  of  the  curve 
representing  the  solubility  of  the  palt  in  the  diagram.  Above  83®  C. 
(91®  F.)  the  hydrate  of  sodium  sulphate  is,  even  in  solution,  decomposed, 
beingfmore  and  more  thoroughly  converted  into  the  anhydrous  salt  as  the 
temperature  increases.  Sodium  sulphnte  appears,  however,  far  less  solu- 
ble in  the  anhydrous  state,  and  hence  the  diminution  of  solubility  of  the 
salt  when  its  solution  is  heated  above  83®  C.  (91®  F.),  which  is  exhibited  by 
the  diagram. 

Liquid  Diffusion  Dialysin.  — When  a  solution  having  a  sp.  gr.  greater 
than  water  is  introduced  into  a  cylindrical  gla^s  vessel,  and  then  water  very 
cautiously  poured  upon  it,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  two  layers  of  ItquiJ 
remain  unmoved,  the  substance  dissolved  in  the  lower  liquid  will  gradually 
pass  into  the  supernatant  water,  though  the  vessel  may  have  been  left  un- 
disturbed, and  the  temperature  remain  unchanged.  This  gradual  passage 
of  a  dissolved  substance  from  its  original  solution  into  pure  water,  taking 
place  notwithstanding  the  higher  specific  grnvity  of  the  substance  wLiih 
opposes  this  passage,  is  called  the  diffusion  of  liquids.  The  phenomena  of  this 
diffusion  have  been  lately  investigated  by  Mr.  Graham,  who  has  arrived  at 
very  important  results.     Different  substances,  when  in  solution  of  the  same 
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,  and  under  olber  siiuilsr  ciTCUmstnitices.  diffnee  with  yerf 
nneqiul  Telocily,  Hjdrochloric  fteid,  for  insMDoe,  diffuses  wilii  grsHLer 
ripjdilj  tbau  poUssium  cbioride,  palsssiuia  cliloride  more  mpidlj  than 
ssdiam  cliloride,  ftnd  the  latter,  aguia.  mure  quickljr  tbau  magaesium  sul- 
pbale ;  gelatin,  albumin,  and  caramel  diffuse  Ter;  slowly.  Diffusion  ii 
fenerallj  fauud  to  lake  place  more  rapidly  at  higb  tban  at  luir  temperatures. 
DiffusioD  is  more  particularly  rapid  with  cryHtalliied  BubxtanceH,  though 
not  exclusiTely,  for  hydrocbloric  ocid  and  iilcobol  are  amung  tbe  bigbly 
diffuaiTe  bodies.  Diffusion  is  aluw  wjlli  Don -crystal  line  bodies,  wbicb,  like 
gelatin,  are  capable  of  forming  a  jelly,  though  even  here  exoeptions  are 
m«I  with.  Mr.  Qraham  calls  the  substances  of  great  diffusibilily  cryilal- 
ia-it^  the  Bubatances  of  low  diffusibillly  cottvidi  The  unequal  power  of 
diffusion  with  which  different  substances  ire  endowed  frequently  furnishes 
the  means  of  separating  them.  When  water  is  poured  with  caution,  so  as 
to  preTent  mixing,  upon  a  solutian  containing  equal  qunnlilies  of  polnssium 
chloride  and  sodium  chloride,  the  more  diffusible  potassium  chloride  travels 
more  rapidly  upwards  than  the  less  diffusible  sodium  cbioride,  and  Tery 
considerable  portions  of  potassium  chloride  will  hare  reached  the  upper 
layers  of  the  water  before  the  sodium  chloride  has  arrived  there  in  ap- 
pr««iable  quantity.  The  separation  of  rapidly  diffusible  crystalloids  and 
alowly  diffusible  colloids  succeeds  still  better. 

A  more  perfect  separation  of  crystalloTds  and  colloids  may  be  accom- 
pliahed  in  the  following  manner:  Mr.  Graham  has  made  tbe  important  ob- 
Bcrration,  that  certain  membranes,  and  also  parchment  paper,  when  in 
contact,  on  the  one  surface,  with  a  ealulion  contaiaing  a  mixture  of  crys- 
talloiial  and  colt'iidal  suSstances.  and,  an  the  other  surface,  with  pure 
water,  will  permit  the  passage  to  the  water  of  the  cryslallmds.  but  not  of 
the  colloids.  To  carry  out  this  important  mode  of  separation,  which  is  des- 
ignated by  the  term  diaiytu,  the  lower  mouth  of  a  glass  vessel,  open  on 
both  sides  (fig.  105),  is  tied  over  with  parchment  paper  placed  upon  an  ap- 
propriate support  (fig.  106).  and  Iransterred,  together  with  the  latter,  into 
s  larger  Teeset  filled  with  water  (fig.  107) ;  or  tbe  vessel  may  be  suspended, 
as  shown  in  Gg.  108.     Tbe  liquid  containing  the  different  subslsnee*  in 

Kg-  in.  Fig.  loe. 


•olnllon  ii  then  poured  Into  the  inner  vessel,  so  aa  to  form  a  layer  of 
aboat  half  an  inch  in  huif^ht  upon  the  parchment  paper.  Tbe  crystalloidal 
■tibMsocea  gmdually   pasa  through  the  parchment  paper  into  tbe  outer 
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water,  which  may  be  renewed  from  time  to  time:  the  colloidal  substancef 
are  almost  entirely  retained  by  the  liijuid  in  the  inner  ▼essel.  In  this  man- 
ner Mr.  Qraham  has  prepared  several  colloids,  free  from  crystalloids ;  he 
has  shown,  moreover,  that  poisonous  crystalloids,  such  as  arsenious  acid 
or  strychnine,  even  when  mixed  with  very  large  proportions  of  colloidal 
substances,  puss  over  inio  the  water  of  the  dialyzcr  in  buch  a  state  *>f 
purity  that  their  presence  n^ay  be  established  by  re-agents  with  the  utmost 
lacility. 

Otmote. — When  two  different  liquids  are  separated  by  a  porous  dia- 
phragm, as,  for  instance,  by  a  membrane,  and  the  liquids  mix  through  this 
diaphragm,  it  is  found  that  in  most  cases  the  quantities  travelling  in  op- 
posite direction  are  unequal.  Suppose  three  cylinders,  the  lower  mouths 
of  which  are  tied  over  with  bladders,  filled  respectively  with  concentrated 
solutions  of  copper  sulphate,  sodium  chloride,  and  alcohol,  and  let  them  be 
immersed  in  vessels  containing  water  to  such  a  depth  that  the  liquids  inside 
and  outside  are  level  (fig.  109).  After  some  time  the  liquid  within  the 
tube  is  found  to  have  risen  appreciably  above  the  level  of  the  water 
(fig.  110).  On  the  other  band,  if  the  cylinder  filled  with  pure  water  be  im- 
mersed in  a  solution  of  copper  sulphate,  or  of  sodium  chloride,  or  in  al- 
cohol, the  liquid  in  the  cylinder  is  seen  to  diminish  after  some  time  (fig  111). 
A  larger  quantity  of  water  passes  through  the  bladder  into  the  solution  of 
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Fig.  110. 
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copper  sulphate,  of  sodium  chloride,  or  into  alcohol,  than  the  amount  of 
either  of  these  three  liquids  which  passes  through  the  bladder  into  the 
water.  The  mixing  of  dissimilar  substances  through  a  porous  diaphragm 
is  called  osmose.  The  passage  in  larger  proportion  of  one  liquid  into  an- 
other is  designated  by  the  term  exosmose. 

These  phenomena  are  due  to  the  attraction  which  the  two  liquids  have 
for  each  other,  and  to  the  difference  of  the  attraction  exercised  by  the 
diaphragm  upon  these  liquids.  Bladder  takes  up  a  much  larger  quantity 
of  water  than  of  a  solution  of  salt  or  of  alcohol.  Very  rarely  only  one  of 
the  liquids  traverses  the  diaphragm;  generally  two  currents  of  unequal 
strength  move  in  opposite  directions.  When  water  is  separated  by  an 
animal  membrane  from  a  solution  of  salt  or  from  alcohol,  not  only  is  a 
transition  of  water  to  these  liquids  observed,  but  a  small  quantity  of 
hydrochloric  acid  and  of  alcohol  also  passes  over  into  the  water.  In  some 
cases,  however,  when  colloidal  substances  in  concentrated  solutions  are  on 
one  side  of  the  diaphragm  and  water  on  the  other,  the  latter  alone  traverses 
the  diaphragm,  not  a  trace  of  the  former  passing  through  to  the  water. 

Water  likewise  dissolves  gases.  Solution  of  gases  in  water  (or  in  other 
liqnidK)  is  called  ahnorptwn,  unless  this  solution  gives  rise  to  the  formation 
of  chemical  compounds  in  definite  proportions.     The  phenomena  of  absorp- 
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don  hare  been  more  particularly  studied  by  Bunsen,  and  it  is  to  this  phi- 
losopher that  we  are  indebted  for  the  most  accurate  examination  of  this 
subject. 

Water  dissolyes  very  unequal  quantities  of  the  different  gases  and  yery 
unequal  quantities  of  the  same  gas  at  different  temperatures.  1  vol.  of 
water  absorbs,  at  the  temperatures  stated  in  the  table,  and  under  the  pres- 
sure of  30  inches  of  mercury,  the  following  volumes  of  different  gases, 
measared  at  0^  C.  and  SO  inches  pressure : 


Oxygen. 

Nitrogen. 

Hydrogen. 

Nitrogen 
Monoxide. 

Carbon 
Dioxide 

1«C. 

.  .     0041 

0-020 

0.019 

1-31 

1.80 

10* 

.  .     0-033 

0016 

0-019 

0-92 

1-18 

20«» 

.  .     0028 

0-014 

0-019 

0-C7 

0-90 

f^ttlnrini* 

Hydrc^en 

Snlphurona 

Hydrochlo- 

Ammo- 

V'UIVIlllO. 

Sulphide. 

Oxide. 

ric  Acid. 

nia. 

(y>c. 

.     .              — 

4-37 

58-9 

505 

1180 

10*> 

.  .       2-59 

8-59 

36-4 

472 

898 

20« 

.  .       216 

2-91 

27-8 

441 

680 

80» 

.  .       1-75 

2-33 

20-4 

412 

586 

i09 

.  .       1-87 

1-86 

15-6 

887 

444 

When  the  pressure  increases,  a  larger  quantity  of  the  gases  is  absorbed. 
Gases  moderately  soluble  in  water  follow  in  their  solubility  the  law  of 
HeiLTy  and  Dalton,  according  to  which  the  quantity  of  gas  dissolved  is  pro- 
portional to  the  pressure.  At  10°  C.  1  vol.  of  water  absorbs  under  a  pres- 
sure of  1  atmosphere  1*18  vol.  of  carbon  dioxide,  measured  at  0°  and  under 
a  pressure  of  80  inches  mercury.  The  quantity  of  carbon  dioxide  dissolved 
under  a  pressure  of  2  atmospheres,  and  measured  under  conditions  pre- 
cisely similar  to  those  of  the  previous  experiments,  equals  2-36  vol.  Again, 
1  vol.  of  water  dissolves  under  a  pressure  of  }  atmosphere,  0.59  vol.  of 
carbon  dioxide  also  measured  at  0°  and  under  30  inches  of  mercury.  Gases 
which  are  exceedingly  soluble  in  water  do  not  obey  this  law,  except  at 
higher  temperatures,  when  the  solubility  has  been  already  considerably 
diminished. 

It  deserves,  however,  to  be  noticed,  that  the  pressure  which  determines 
the  rate  of  absorption  of  a  gas  is  by  no  means  the  general  pressure  to 
whieh  the  absorbing  liquid  is  exposed,  but  that  pressure  which  the  gas 
under  consideration  would  exert  if  it  were  alone  present  in  the  space  with 
which  the  absorbing  liquid  is  in  contact.  Thus,  supposing  water  to  be  in 
contaet  with  a  mixture  of  1  vol.  of  carbon  dioxide  and  3  vol.  of  nitrogen, 
under  a  pressure  of  4  atmospheres,  the  amount  of  carbon  dioxide  dissolved 
by  the  water  will  be  by  no  means  equal  to  that  which  the  water  would  have 
absorbed  if  it  had  been  at  the  same  pressure  of  4  atmospheres  in  contact 
with  pure  carbon  dioxide.  In  a  mixture  of  carbon  dioxide  and  nitrogen 
in  the  stated  proportions,  the  carbon  dioxide  exercises  only  |^,  the  nitrogen 
only  f ,  of  the  total  pressure  of  the  gaseous  mixture  (4  atmospheres) ;  the 
partial  pressure  due  to  the  carbon  dioxide  is  in  this  case  1  atmosphere,  that 
due  to  the  nitrogen  3  atmospheres ;  and  water,  though  exposed  to  a  pressure 
of  4  atmospheres,  cannot,  under  these  circumstances,  absorb  more  carbon 
dioxide  than  it  would  if  it  were  in  contact  with  pure  carbon  dioxide  under 
a  pressure  of  1  atmosphere. 

It  is  necessary  to  bear  this  in  mind  in  order  to  understand  why  the  air 
which  is  absorbed  by  water  out  of  the  atmosphere  differs  in  composition 
from  atmospheric  air.  The  latter  consists  very  nearly  of  21  vol.  of  oxygen 
and  79  vol.  of  nitrogen  In  atmospheric  air  which  acts  under  a  pressure  of 
1  atmosphere,  the  oxygen  exerts  a  partial  pressure  of  -f^j^,  the  nitrogen  a 
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partial  pressure  of  ^^g  atmosphere.  At  10®  C.  (50**  F.)  1  yoI.  of  water  (see 
the  above  table)  absorbs  0*033  toI.  of  oxygen,  and  0*016  vol.  of  nitrogen, 
supposing  these  gases  to  act.  in  the  pure  state  under  a  pressure  of  1  atm«>- 
sphere.  But  under  the  partial  pressures  just  indicated^  water  of  IC^  C. 
cannot  absorb  more  than  Mf  X  0*038  =  0*007  of  oxygen,  and  ^^  x  O  016 
r=  0*013  vol.  of  nitrogen.  In  0*007  +  0*013=0*020  vol.  of  gaseous  mixture 
absorbed  by  water  there  are  consequently  0*007  vol.  of  oxygen,  and  O-OIS 
vol.  of  nitrogen,  or  in  20  vol.  of  this  mixture,  7  vol.  of  oxygen  and  13  toI. 
of  nitrogen,  or  in  100  vol.  of  the  gaseous  mixture,  35  vol.  of  oxygen  and 
69  vol.  of  nitrogen.  The  air  contained  at  the  common  temperature  in 
water  is  thus  seen  to  be  very  much  richer  in  oxygen  than  ordinary  atmo- 
spheric air. 

Water  containing  a  gas  in  solution,  when  exposed  in  a  yacuum  or  in  a 
space  filled  with  another  gas,  allows  the  gas  absorbed  to  escape  until  the 
quantity  retained  corresponds  with  the  share  of  the  pressure  belonging  to 
the  gas  evolved.  If  the  latter  be  constantly  removed  by  a  powerful  ab- 
sorbent or  by  a  good  air-pump,  it  is  in  most  cases  easy  to  separate  erery 
trace  of  gas  from  the  water.  The  same  result  is  obtained  when  water  con- 
taining a  gas  in  solution  is  exposed  in  a  space  of  comparatively  infinite 
sixe  filled  with  another  gas.  Water  in  which  nitrogen  monoxide  is  dis- 
solved loses  the  latter  entirely  by  mere  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  and 
the  gas  evolved  cannot,  at  any  moment,  exert  more  than  an  infinitely  small 
share  of  the  pressure.  If  water  be  freed  from  gases  by  ebullition,  the 
separation  depends  partly  upon  the  diminution  of  the  solubility  by  the  in- 
crease of  temperature,  partly  also  upon  the  formation  above  the  surface 
of  the  liquid  of  a  constantly  renewed  Atmosphere  into  which  the  gas  still 
retained  by  the  liquid  may  escape. 

Some  gases  which  are  absorbed  in  large  quantities,  and  very  quickly  by 
water,  —  hydrochloric  acid,  for  instance,  —  cannot  be  perfectly  expelled 
either  by  the  protracted  action  of  another  gas  (exposure  to  the  atmosphere) 
or  by  ebullition ;  in  such  cases  the  liquid  still  charged  with  gas  evaporates 
as  a  whole  when  it  has  assumed  a  certain  composition.  This  composition 
varies,  however,  if  the  liquid  be  submitted  to  a  current  of  air,  with  the 
temperature ;  and  if  it  be  boiled,  with  the  pressure  under  which  ebullition 
takes  place. 

Liquids  also  lose  the  gas  they  contain  in  solution  by  freezing:  hence  the 
air-bubbles  in  ice,  which  consist  of  the  air  which  had  been  absorbed  from 
the  atmosphere  by  the  water.  Gas  is  retained  by  liquids  at  the  freezing 
temperature  only  when  it  forms  a  chemical  combination  in  definite  propor- 
tion with  the  liquid.  Water  containing  chlorine  or  sulphurous  acid  in  so- 
lution freezes  without  evolution  of  gas,  with  formation  of  solid  hydrates  of 
chlorine  or  sulphurous  acid. 

Pure  water  generally  dissolves  gases  more  copiously  than  water  contain- 
ing solid  bodies  in  solution  (salt  water,  for  instance).  If  in  some  few  cases 
exceptions  are  observed  to  take  place,  they  appear  to  depend  upon  the  for- 
mation of  feeble  but  true  chemical  compounds  in  definite  proportion ;  the 
fact  that  carbon  dioxide  is  more  copiously  absorbed  by  water  containing 
sodium  phosphate  in  solution  than  by  pure  water  may  perhaps  be  explained 
in  this  manner. 

When  water  is  heated  in  ji  strong  vessel  to  a  temperature  above  that  of 
the  ordinary  boiling-point,  its  solvent  powers  are  still  further  increased. 
Dr.  Turner  inclosed  in  the  upper  part  of  a  high-pressure  steam-boiler, 
worked  at  149°  C.  (800°  F.),  pieces  of  plate  and  crown  glass.  At  the  ex- 
piration of  four  months  the  glass  was  found  completely  corroded  by  the 
action  of  the  water;  what  remained  was  a  white  mass  of  silica,  destitute 
of  alkali,  while  stalactites  of  siliceous  matter,  above  an  inch  in  length, 
depended  from  the  little  wire  cage  which  enclosed  the  glass.     This  experi- 
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meni  tends  to  illustrate  the  cbanges  which  may  be  produced  by  the  action 
of  water  at  a  high  temperature  in  the  interiur  of  the  earth  upon  felspathio 
and  other  rocks.  The  phenomenon  is  manifest  in  the  Geyser  springs  of 
Iceland,  which  deposit  siliceous  sinter.* 

Htdbooen  DioxiDi«f  sometimes  called  oxygenaUd  water,  is  an  exceedingly 
interesting  substance,  out  yery  difficult  of  preparation.  It  is  formed  by  dis- 
FoWiog  barium  dioxide  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  carefully  cooled  by  ice, 
and  then  precipitating  the  barium  by  sulphuric  acid;  the  excess  of  oxygen 
of  the  dioxide,  instead  of  being  disengaged  as  gas,  unites  with  a  portion 
of  the  water,  and  converts  it  into  hydrogen  dioxide.  This  treatment  is 
repeated  with  the  same  solution  and  fresh  portions  of  the  barium  dioxide, 
uutil  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  latter  has  been  consumed,  and  a  cor- 
responding amount  of  hydrogen  dioxide  formed.  The  liquid  yet  contains 
hjtirochloric  acid,  to  get  rid  of  which  it  is  treated  in  succession  with  silver 
sulphate  and  baryta- wat«r.  The  whole  process  requires  the  utmost  care 
and  attention.  The  barium  dioxide  itself  is  prepared  by  exposing  pure 
baryta,  contained  in  a  red-hot  porcelain  tube,  to  a  stream  of  oxygen.  The 
solution  of  hydrogen  dioxide  may  be  concentrated  under  the  air-pump 
receiver  until  it  acquires  the  specific  gravity  of  1*45.  In  this  state  it  pre- 
senta  the  aspect  of  a  colorless,  transparent,  inodorous  liquid,  possessing 
remarkable  bleaching  powers.  It  is  very  prone  to  decomposition ;  the  least 
elevation  of  temperature  causes  effervescence,  due  to  the  escape  of  oxygen 
gas;  near  100^  it  is  decomposed  with  explosive  violence.  Hydrogen  dioxide 
contains  exactly  twice  as  much  oxygen  as  water,  or  16  parts  to  1  part  of 
hydrogen. 

A  trioxide  of  hydrogen  is  said  to  exist,  although  it  has  never  been  obtained 
in  the  pure  state.  It  is  likewise  a  powerful  oxidizing  agent,  and  altogether 
similar  in  its  properties  to  the  dioxide.  According  to  the  researches  of 
Dr.  Banmert,  minute  quantities  of  this  substance  nre  formed  in  the  decom- 
position of  water  by  electricity,  and  impart  the  odor  by  which  the  prod- 
ucts of  this  process  are  characterized ;  bnt,  according  to  the  experiments 
of  Andrews  and  others,  already  referred  to  (p.  185),  the  supposed  trioxide 
really  conaiats  of  active  oxygen  or  ozone,  with  a  small  quantity  of  hydrogen 
dioxide. 


HITKOOEH'. 

Nitrogen  X  constitutes  about  four-fifths  of  the  atmosphere,  and  enters  into 
a  great  variety  of  combinations.  It  may  be  prepared  by  several  methods. 
One  of  the  simplest  of  these  is  to  burn  out  the  oxygen  from  a  confined  por- 
tion of  air  by  phosphorus,  or  by  a  jet  of  hydrogen. 

A  small  porcelain  capsule  is  floated  on  the  water  of  the  pneumatic  trough, 
and  a  piece  of  phosphorus  is  placed  in  it  and  set  on  fire.  A  bell-jar  is 
then  inverted  over  the  whole,  and  suffered  to  rest  on  the  shelf  of  the 

•  Phl1<Mnph(c«l  Mugazfne.  Oct.  1834. 

f  In  wjwhfAB  the  oompoflitiou  of  Wftt«r  aod  hydrogen  dioxide  is  thai  expressed:— 

Water OII^ 

Hydrogen  dioxide  .......  Ogll^. 

{  £  e.  Generator  of  nitre ;  iilflo  oUled  Axote,  from  a,  prlvatlre,  and  ^wi^,  life. 
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.trough,  BO  as  to  project  a  little  over  its  edge.     At  first  the  heat  e&uBeg 
expansion  of  the  air  of  the  jar,   and   a  few  bubbles  are  expelled,    after 

which  the  level  of  the  water  rises  considerably.    When 
Fig.  112.  the  phosphorus  becomes  extinguished  by  exhaustion 

of  the  oxygen,  and  time  has  been  given  for  the  sub- 
sidence of  the  cloud  of  finely  divided  snow-like  phos- 
phoric oxide  which  flf»ats  in  the  residual  gas,  the 
nitrogen  may  be  transferred  into  another  vessel,  and 
its  properties  examined. 

Prepared  by  the  foregoing  process,  nitrogen  is  con- 
taminated with  a  little  vapor  of  phosphorus,  which 
communicates  its  peculiar  odor.  A  preferable  method 
is  to  fill  a  porcelain  tube  with  turnings  of  copper,  or, 
still  better,  with  the  spongy  metal  obtained  by  redu- 
cing the  oxide  with  hydrogen ;  to  heat  this  tube  to  red- 
ness, and  then  pass  through  it  a  slow  stream  of  at- 
mospheric air,  the  oxygen  of  which  is  entirely  remoTed 
during  its  progress  by  the  heated  copper. 
If  chlorine  gas  be  passed  into  solution  of  ammonia,  the  latter  substance, 
which  is  a  compound  of  nitrogen  with  hydrogen,  is  decomposed ;  the  chlorine 
combines  with  the  hydrogen,  and  the  nitrogen  is  set  free  with  efferTescence. 
In  this  manner  very  pure  nitrogen  can  be  obtained.  In  making  this  ex- 
periment, it  is  necessary  to  stop  short  of  saturating  or  decomposing  the 
whole  of  the  ammonia;  otherwise  there  will  be  great  risk  of  accident  from 
the  formation  of  an  exceedingly  dangerous  explosive  compound,  produced 
by  the  contact  of  chlorine  with  an  ammoniacal  salt. 

Another  very  easy  and  perfectly  safe  method  of  obtaining  pure  nitrogen 
is  to  decompose  a  solution  of  potassium  nitrite  with  ammonium  chloride 
(sal-ammoniac).  The  potassium  nitrite  is  prepared  by  passing  the  red 
vapors  of  nitrous  acid  obtained  by  heating;  dilute  nitric  acid  with  starch 
into  a  solution  of  caustic  potash.  On  boiling  the  resulting  solution  with 
sal-ammoniac,  nitrogen  gas  is  evolved,  while  potassium  chloride  remains 
in  solution.* 

Nitrogen  is  destitute  of  color,  taste,  and  odor;  it  is  a  little  lighter  than 
air,  its  density  being,  according  to  Dumas,  0*972.  A  litre  of  the  gas  at  0^ 
C.  and  760  mm.  barometric  pressure  weighs  1  '26658  gram.  100  cubic  inches, 
at  60^  F.  and  80  inches  barometer,  weigh  80-14  grains.  Nitrogen  is  in- 
capable of  sustaining  combustion  or  animal  existence,  although,  like  hydro- 
gen, it  has  no  positive  poisonous  properties;  neither  is  it  soluble  to  any 
notable  extent  in  water  or  in  caustic  alkali;  it  is,  in  fact,  best  character- 
ised by  negative  properties. 

The  exact  composition  of  the  atmosphere  has  repeatedly  been  made  the 
subject  of  experimental  research.  Besides  nitrogen  and  oxygen,  the  air 
contains  a  little  carbon  dioxide  (carbonic  acid),  a  very  Tariable  proportion 
of  aqueous  vapor,  a  trace  of  ammonia,  and,  perhapt,  a  little  carburet  ted 
hydrogen.  The  oxygen  and  nitrogen  are  in  a  state  of  mixture,  not  of  com- 
bination, yet  their  ratio  is  always  uniform.  Air  has  been  brought  from 
lofty  Alpine  heights,  and  compared  with  that  from  the  plains  of  Egypt; 
it  has  been  brought  from  an  elevation  of  21.000  feet  by  the  aid  of  the  bal- 
loon ;  it  has  been  collected  and  examined  in  London  and  Paris,  and  many 
other  places:  still  the  proportion  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  remains  unaltered, 
the  diffusive  energy  of  the  gases  being  adequate  to  maintain  this  perfect 
uniformity  of  mixture.     The  carbon  dioxide,  on  the  contrary,  being  much 

*  The  reaction  fs  reprctsentcd  by  the  equation, 

NO«K      +       NHK!1       =        KCl      +     20H,     +     N, 
Potamium        Ammoninm        PotARRinm       Water.       Nitrogen 
nitrite.  chloride.  chloride.  gas. 
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influeneei]  by  local  eauses,  Taries  considerably.  In  the  following  table  the 
proportions  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  are  given  on  the  authority  of  Dumas, 
anti  the  carbon  dioxide  on  that  of  De  Saussure :  the  ammonia,  the  disooTery 
of  which  in  atmospheric  air  is  due  to  Liebig,  is  too  small  in  quantity  for 
direct  estimation. 

Compontion  of  the  Atmosphere. 

B7  weight.  By  meMore. 

Nitrogen         ...         77  parts  .         79-19 

Oxygen      ....     23     "...        .     20-81 


Carbon  dioxide. 

Oxygen. 

.    0-068 

20-894 

0111 

20-802 

.    0-061 

.     20-968 

100  100-00 

Carbon  dioxide,  from  8-7  measures  to  6*2  measures  in  10,000  measures 

of  air. 
Aqueous  vapor  variable,  depending  much  upon  the  temperature. 
Ammonia,  a  trace. 

Dr.  Frankland  has  analysed  samples  of  air  taken  by  himself  in  the  valley 
of  Chamouni,  on  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  at  the  Grands  Mulcts. 
The  following  are  the  results  of  his  analyses : 

Chamouni  (3000  feet) 
Grands  Mulcts  (11,000  feet) 
Mont  Blanc  (15,732  feet)    . 

A  litre  of  pure  and  dry  air  at  0®  C.  and  760  mm.  pressure  weighs  1  -29866 
grams.  100  cubic  inches  at  60®  F.  and  80  inches  barom.  weigh  80-985 
grains:  hence  a  cubic  foot  weighs  536-96  grains,  which  is  j^  of  the  weight 
of  a  cubic  foot  of  water  at  the  same  temperature. 

The  analysis  of  air  is  very  well  effected  by  passing  it  over  finely  divided 
copper  contained  in  a  tube  of  hard  glass,  carefully  weighed  and  then  heated 
to  nsdness:  the  nitrogen  is  suffered  to  flow  into  an  ex- 
hausted glass  globe,  also  previously  weighed.     The  in-  Fig.  VIZ. 
crease  of  weight  after  the  experiment  gives  the  informa- 
tion sought. 

An  easier,  but  less  accurate  method  consists  in  intro- 
ducing into  a  graduated  tube,  standing  over  water,  a 
known  quantity  of  the  air  to  be  examined,  and  then 
passing  into  the  latter  a  stick  of  phosphorus  affixed  to 
the  end  of  a  wire.  The  whole  is  left  about  twenty-four 
hours,  during  which  the  oxygen  is  slowly  but  completely 
absorbed,  after  which  the  phosphorus  is  withdrawn,  and 
the  residual  gas  read  off. 

Liebig  has  proposed  to  use  an  alkaline  solution  of  py- 
rogallic  acid  fa  substance  which  will  be  described  in  the 
department  01  organic  chemistry)  for  the  absorption  of 
oxygen.  The  absorptive  power  of  such  a  solution,  which 
tarns  deep  black  on  coming  in  contact  with  the  oxygen,  is 
very  considerable.  Liebig's  method  combines  great  ac- 
curacy with  unusual  rapidity  and  facility  of  execution. 

Another  plan  is  to  mix  the  air  with  hydrogen  and  pass  an  electric  spark 
through  the  mixture:  after  explosion  the  volume  of  gas  is  read  off  and 
compared  with  that  of  the  air  employed.  Since  the  analysis  of  gaseous 
bodies  by  explosion  is  an  operation  of  great  importance  in  practical  chem- 
istry, it  may  be  worth  while  describing  the  process  in  detail,  as  it  is  appli- 
cable,  with  certain  obvious  variations,  to  a  number  of  analogous  eases. 
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A  coDvenietit  form  of  apparatus  for  the  purpose,  when  K^es^  accuracj 

is  not  required,  a  the  syptioo  eudiameter  of  Dr.  Ure:  this  consists  of  a 

alout  glass  tube,  baviug  an  internal  diameter  of  aboui 

Fig.  114.  one  tbird  of  an  iacb,  closed  at  one  end,  and  bent  inia 

the   form    rrprCBcnled    in   fig.    114.      Two    pieces   of 

platinum  wire,  melled  into  llie  glass  near  the  elo^cil 

eitreiuitj,  serTe  to  give  passage  to  the  spark.     Tbi' 

closed  limb  is  carefully  graduated.     When  requirrrl 

for  use.  the  instrumenl    is  filled  with  mercury,  and 

inverted  in  a  vessel  of  the  same  liquid.     A  quastiiT 

of  tbe  air  to  be  examined  is  then  introduced,  ibe 

manipulatioQ  being  precise!;  the  same  as  iritb  expe- 

rimenls  over  water:  the  open  end  is  slopped   nith 

the  thumb,  and  the  air  transferred  to  tbc  closed  ei- 

tremitj.     The  instrumeul  is  next  held  upright,  and 

after  the  leTel  of  Che  mercury  has  been  made   equal 

on  both  sides  by  displacing  a  portion  from  the  open 

limb  b;  thrusting  down  a  piece  of  stick,  the  Tolume 

of  air  is  read  off.     This  done,  the  open  part  of  Ifae 

lube  is  again  filled  up  with  mercurj,  closed  with  the 

finger,  inverted  into  the  liquid  metal,  and  a  quantitj 

of  pure  hydrogen  introduced,  equal,  as  nearly  aacan 

be  guessed,  to  about  half  the  volume  of  the  air.     The  eudiometer  ia   once 

more  brought  into  the  erect   position,  the   level  of  the  mercury  cqualiied. 

and  the  volume  again  read  off;  the  quantity  of  hydrogen  added  ia  thus 

accurately  ascertained.     All  is  now  ready  for  the  explosion ;  the  instrument 

Is  held  in  the  way  represented,  Ibe  open   end  being  firmly  closed  bj  tbe 

thumb,  while  the  knuckle  of  tbe  fore-fiuger  touches  the  nearer  platinum 

wire;  tbe  spark  is  then  passed  by  the  aid  of  a  charged  Jar  or  a  good  dec- 

trophorus,  and  the  explosion  ensues.     The  air  confined  by  the  thumb  in 

the  open   part  of  the  tube  acts  as  a  spring  and  moderateii  the  eiplosrre 

effect.     Nothing  now  remains  but  to  equaliie  the  level  of  the  mercury  by 

Curing  a  little  more  into  the  instrument,  and  then  to  read  off  the  volume 
'  the  last  time. 

What  is  required  to  be  known  from  this  experiment  Is  the  (Aiainurisn  the 
mixture  suffers  by  explosion :  for  since  the  hydrogen  is  in  excess,  and  aince 
that  body  unites  with  oxygen  in  the  proportion  by  measure  of  two  to  one, 
one-third  part  of  that  diminution  must  be  due  to  the  oxygen  contained  in 
tbe  air  introduced.  As  the  amount  of  the  latter  is  known,  tbe  proportion 
of  oxygen  it  contains  thus  admits  of  determination,  liie  case  supposed 
will  render  this  clear. 

Air  introduced 100  meMnrea. 

Air  and  hydrogen ISO 

Volume  after  explosion        ....      87 

Diminution 63 

6S 

—  ^  21 ;  oxygen  in  tbe  hundred  measures. 

8 
The  eyphon  eudiometer  in  tbe  simple  form  above  described  is  not  veil 
adapted  for  accurate  Haalysis.  especially  when,  aa  in  the  analysis  of  many 
gaseous  mixtures,  caustic  potash  and  other  re-agents  have  to  be  introduced 
into  the  closed  limb,  to  absorb  some  of  tbe  components  of  tbe  mixture,  or 
of  the  products  resulting  from  the  explosion;  but  it  forms  the  essential 
part  of  the  more  exact  and  complex  forms  of  eudiometer  devised  by  B^- 
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iwalt,  and  bj  Frinkland  and  Ward,  in  which  pTOTiRion  ii  made  for  scen- 
Tktrl;  kdjuBiing  the  leiel  of  the  mercury,  and  fcr  thickly  trtDsfirriDg  the 
g&B  to  BDOlher  lube  in  which  it  maj  be  Bubjecled  to  (be  action  of  abBarbing 
Bgeats,  uiil  then  reiuraia^  it  to  Ibe  Byphon  lub«  for  meaaurement.* 

Th«  gimplesl.  and.  on  the  whole,  the  most  convenieDt  form  of  eudiometer 
consists  of  a  strsigbl  grailualed  glass  lube  (Gg.  ItS)  closed  at  the  top,  and 

baTing  plnlinura  wires  inserted  near  the  closed  end.      This  tube  is  filled 

with  mercury,  and  inrerted  in  a  mercurial  pneumatic  trough. 

A  qoKDlitf  of  air,  sufficient  to  fill  about  one  sixth  of  the  tube,  It  then  in- 
troduced, and  its  volume  accuratply  as-  -^  ,,. 

cenainei]  by  reading  off  with  a  teloscope 

the  number  of  diiieions  on  the  lube   to 

which   Ihe  mercury   reaches,  whilst  the 

height  of  Ihe  column  of  mercury  in  the 

lube    aboTC   the    trongb,    logelher  wilb 

that  of  Ihe  barometer,  and  the  tempera- 
ture  of   the   air,   are    also  resd  off.     A 

i|uaDlitj   of  pure   bjdrogen   gas  ie  now 

added,  more  than  mifl  cient  to  unite  with 

all  the  oxygen  preacnl;  and  the  Tolume 

of  the  gsa  aad  the  pressure  exerted  upon 

it.  are  then  determined  as  before.     An 

(leetric   spark   is   no<r   passed   through  , 

Ihe  mixture,  care  being  laken  lo  preient 

any  eaespe.  by  pressing  the  open  end  of 

Ihe  eudiometer  against  a  piece  of  sheet 

caoutchouc   under   Ihe   mercury  in  the 

trough.     After  the  exploeion.  the  Tolume 

is  again    determined    as   before,  and  ii 

found  to  be  less  than  that  before  the  ex- 
plosion- 
One  third  of  the  diminution  fiives,  as  already  eiplaiued,  the  Tolume  of 

oxygen  contAinvd  in  Ibe  air  taken  for  analysis. 

Compoumb  of  Nilrogen  and  Oxygen. 
There  are  firo  distinct  compounds  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen,  thus  named 
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Nitrogen  monoxide  f        ■         .   .     ■ 
Nilrogen  dioxide  .         .         .        . 

Nitrogen  Irioxide,  or  Nitrous  oxide. 


A  comparison  of  these  numbers  will  show  that  the  qaantilies  of  oxygen 
lich  unite  with  a  giien  quantity  of  nitrogen  are  to  one  another  in  the 
tio  of  the  numbers  1,  2,  3,  4,  6. 

'  B«  Iha  article  -  AulTiii  of  Ohm,"  b^  Dr.  RkihII,  In  Walli'i  -  DtcUonarr  o(  CbtnlMrT," 

t  Id  indiall  tlie  ninpoalKon  of  Ihne  IwdlM  la  tlnu  tipmHd;— 
MlruKiD  Dionnilds      .       .       .       N|0 
HllroEFn  dloiide       ....    N ^  or  HO 
Bitmgm  Irio.tA.  H,0, 

KitrogHi  Wlni<d«   ....    N,i\orNO, 
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The  third  and  fifth  of  the  compounds  in  the  table  are  capable  of  taking 
up  the  elements  of  water  and  of  metallic  oxides  to  form  salts  (p.  133),  cmlled 
respectiTely  nitrite*  and  nitrates,  the  hydrogen  salts  being  also  called  nitrona 
and  nitric  add*  The  other  three  nitrogen  oxides  do  not  form  salta.  It  will 
be  convenient  to  commence  the  description  of  these  compounds  with  the 
last  on  the  list,  tIx.,  the  pentoxide,  as  its  salts,  the  nitrates,  are  the  sources 
from  which  all  the  other  compounds  in  the  series  are  obtained. 

Nitrogen  Pentoxide  or  Nitric  Oxide  (also  called  Afihydroui  NOrie  And 
or  Nitric  Anhydride).  — This  compound  was  discoTOred  in  1849  bj  Devilie, 
who  obtained  it  by  exposing  silver  nitrate,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a 
compound  of  nitrogen  pentoxide  with  silver  and  oxygen,  to  the  action  of 
chlorine  gas.  Chlorine  and  silver  then  combine,  forming  silver  chloride, 
which  remains  in  the  apparatus,  while  oxygen  and  nitrogen  pentoxide 
separate.f  The  latter  is  a  colorless  substance,  crystallixing  in  six-eided 
prisms,  which  melt  at  30^  and  boil  between  45®  and  50®,  when  they  begin 
to  decompose.  Nitrogen  pentoxide  sometimes  explodes  spontaneously.  It 
dissolves  in  water  with  great  rise  of  temperature,  forming  hydrogen  nitrate 
or  nitric  acid. 

Nitrates — Nitric  Acid. — In  certain  part«  of  India,  and  in  other  hot 
dry  climates  where  rain  is  rare,  the  surface  of  the  soil  is  occasionally  corered 
by  a  saline  efflorescence,  like  that  sometimes  apparent  on  newly  plastered 
walls:  this  substance  collected,  dissolved  in  hot  water,  and  crystallized  from 
the  filtered  solution,  furnishes  the  highly  important  salt  known  in  commerce 
as  nitre  or  saltpetre,  and  consisting  of  potassium  nitrate.  To  obtain  nitric 
acid,  equal  weights  of  powdered  nitre  and  strong  sulphuric  acid  are  in- 
troduced into  a  glass  retort,  and  heat  is  applied  by  means  of  an  Argand  gas- 
lamp  or  charcoal  chauffer,  (see  fig.  38).  A  flask,  cooled  by  a  wet  cloth,  is 
adapted  to  the  retort  to  serve  for  a  receiver.  No  luting  of  any  kind  must 
be  used. 

As  the  distillation  advances,  the  red  fumes  which  first  arise  disappear, 
but  towards  the  end  of  the  process  they  again  become  manifest.  When 
this  happens,  and  very  little  liquid  passes  over,  while  the  greater  part  of 
the  saline  matter  of  the  retort  is  in  a  state  of  tranquil  fusion,  the  opera- 
tion may  be  stopped;  and  when  the  retort  is  quite  cold,  water  maybe 
introduced  to  dissolve  out  the  saline  residue.  The  reaction  consists  in  an 
interchange  between  the  potassium  of  the  nitre  and  half  the  hydrogen  of 
the  sulphuric  acid  (hydrogen  sulphate),  whereby  there  are  formed  hydro- 
gen nitrate  which  distils  over,  and  hydrogen  and  potassium  sulphate 
which  remains  in  the  retort.^ 

In  the  manufacture  of  nitric  acid  on  the  large  scale,  the  glass  retort  is 
replaced  by  a  cast-iron  cylinder,  and  the  receiver  by  a  series  of  earthen 
condensing  vessels  connected  by  tubes.  Sodium  nitrate,  found  native  in 
Peru,  is  now  generally  substituted  for  potassium  nitrate. 

Nitric  acid  thus  obtained  has  a  specific  gravity  of  from  1  5  to  1*62;  it 
has  a  golden-yellow  color,  due  to  nitrogen  trioxide,  or  tetroxide,  which 
is  held  in  solution,  and,  when  the  acid  is  diluted  with  water,  gives  rise  by 
its  decomposition  to  a  disengagement  of  nitric  oxide.     Nitric  acid  is  ex- 

*  Hydrogvn  nitrate,  or  Nitrous  acfd    ....  NjOs-OHj  or  NOHf 

l^ntaanium  nitrHto NjOj-OKj  or  NOK* 

Hydrogen  nitraUs  or  Nitric  acid       ....  NaOjOWj or  NO,U 

PotasBinm  nitrite NgOft.OKg  or  NO|K. 

t  NO»Ag  +  Cla  =  2A|en  +  0  +  NA- 

X       NOgK        -I-        8O4H,        =        NOjH        -f  8O4HK 

Potiiasium  Hydrojcon .  Hydroscen  Hydrogen  and  po- 

nltrate.  inlphate.  nitrate.  taMinm  sulphate. 
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«?eding1y  corrosive,  staining  the  skin  deep  yellow,  and  causing  total  dis- 
o/gaaizt&iioa  Poured  upon  red-hot  powdered  charcoal,  it  causes  brilliant 
combustion;  and  when  added  to  warm  oil  of  turpentine,  acts  upon  that 
substance  so  energetically  as  to  set  it  on  fire. 

Pure  nitric  acid,  in  its  most  concentrated  form,  is  obtained  by  mixing 
the  aboTe  with  about  an  equal  quantity  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  redistil- 
ling, collecting  apart  the  first  portion  which  comes  over,  and  exposing  it 
in  a  yessel  slightly  warmed  and  sheltered  from  the  light,  to  a  current  of 
drj  air  made  to  bubble  through  it,  which  completely  removes  the  nitrous 
acid.  In  this  state  the  product  is  as  colorless  as  water:  it  has  the  sp.  gr. 
I-0I7  at  IS-^""  (60»  F.),  boils  at  84'5'>  (184<'  F.),  and  consists  of  54  parU 
nitrogen  pentoxide  and  9  parts  water.  Although  nitric  acid  in  a  more 
dilute  form  acts  very  Tiolently  upon  many  metals,  and  upon  organic  sub- 
BUnees  generally,  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  most  concentrated  acid: 
eren  at  a  boiling  heat,  it  refuses  to  attack  iron  or  tin;  and  its  mode  of 
action  on  lignin,  starch,  and  similar  substances  is  quite  peculiar  and  very 
much  less  energetic  than  that  of  an  acid  containing  more  water. 

On  boiling  nitric  acid  of  different  degrees  of  concentration,  at  the  ordi- 
nary atmospheric  pressure,  a  residue  is  left,  boiling  at  120'5®  and  29  inches 
barometer,  and  having  the  sp.  gr.  1*414  at  15*5^.  This  acid  was  formerly 
supposed  to  be  a  definite  compound  of  nitric  acid  with  water;  but  Roscoe 
has  recently  proved  this  assumption  to  be  incorrect,  the  composition  of  the 
acid  varying  according  to  the  pressure  under  which  the  liquid  boils. 

The  nitrates  form  a  very  extensive  and  important  group  of  salts,  which 
are  remarkable  for  being  all  soluble  in  water.  Hydrogen  nitrate  is  of 
great  use  in  the  laboratory,  and  also  in  many  branches  of  industry. 

The  acid  prepared  in  the  way  described  is  apt  to  contain  traces  of 
chlorine  from  common  salt  in  the  nitre,  and  sometimes  of  sulphate  from 
accidental  splashing  of  the  pasty  mass  in  the  retort.  To  discover  these 
impurities,  a  portion  is  diluted  with  four  or  five  times  its  bulk  of  distilled 
water,  and  divided  between  two  glasses.  Solution  of  silver  nitrate  is 
dropped  into  the  one,  and  solution  of  barium  nitrate  into  the  other;  if  no 
change  ensue  in  either  case,  the  acid  is  free  from  the  impurities  men- 
tioned. 

Nitric  acid  has  been  formed  in  small  quantity  by  a  very  curious  process, 
namely,  by  passing  a  series  of  electric  sparks  through  a  portion  of  air 
ia  contact  with  w^ater  or  an  alkaline  solution.     The  amount  of  acid  so 
formed  after  many  hours  is  very  minute;  still  it  is  not  impossible  that 
powerful  discharges  of  atmospheric  electricity  may  sometimes  occasion 
a  trifling  production  of  nitric  acid  in  the  air.     A  very  minute  quantity  of 
nitric  acid  is  also  produced  by  the  combustion  of  hydrogen  and  other  sub- 
stances in  the  atmosphere;  it  is  also  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  ammonia. 
Nitric  acid  is  not  so  easily  detected  in  solution  in  small  quantities  as 
m^ny  other  acids.     Owing  to  the  solubility  of  all  its  compounds,  no  precip' 
iiant  can  be  found  for  this  subst4ince.     An  excellent  mode  of  testing  it  is 
bued  upon  its  power  of  bleaching  a  solution  of  indigo  in  sulphuric  acid 
when  boiled  with  that  liquid.     The  absence  of  chlorine  must  be  insured 
in  this  experiment  by  means  which  will  hereafter  be  described :  otherwise 
the  result  is  equivocal. 

The  best  method  for  the  detection  of  nitric  acid  is  the  following.  The 
rabstance  to  be  examined  is  boiled  with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  and 
the  solution  cautiously  mixed  with  an  equal  volume  of  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid;  the  liquid  is  then  allowed  to  cool,  and  a  strong  solution  of 
ferroos  sulphate  carefully  poured  upon  it,  so  as  to  form  a  separate  layer. 
If  Urge  quantities  of  nitric  acid  are  present,  the  surface  of  contact,  first, 
tod  then  the  whole  of  the  liquid,  becomes  black.  If  but  small  quantities 
of  nitric  acid  are  present,  the  liquid  becomes  reddish-brown  or  purple. 
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The  ferrous  sulphate  reduces  the  nitric  acid  to  nitrogen  dioxide,  which, 
dlHSoWing  in  the  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate,  impartii  to  it  a  dark  color. 

NiT&OQBir  MoNOXiDB  (somctimes  called  NUrout  Oxide;  also  Lau^hin^ 
Oat). —  When  solid  ammonium  nitrate  is  heated  in  a  retort  or  flask,*  fig. 

116,  furnished  with  a  perforated  cork  and  bent 
JTg.  116.  tube,  it  is  resolved  into  water  and  nitrogen  inon> 

oxide,  f 

No  particular  precaution  is  required  in  the 
operation,  save  due  regulation  of  the  heat,  and 
the  avoidance  of  tumultuous  disengagement  of 
the  gas. 

Nitrogen  monoxide  is  a  colorless,  transparent, 
and  almost  inodorous  gas,  of  distinctly  sweet  taste. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  1*525;  a  litre  of  it  weighs 
0*97172  grams ;  100  cubic  inches  weigh  47*29  grains. 
It  supports  the  combustion  of  a  taper  or  a  piece  of 
phosphorus  with  almost  as  much  energy  as  pure 
oxygen:  it  is  easily  distinguished,  however,  from 
that  gas  by  its  solubility  in  cold  water,  which  dis- 
solves nearly  its  own  volume :  hence  it  is  neeeaaary 
to  use  tepid  water  in  the  pneumatic  trough  or  gas- 
holder; otherwise  great  loss  of  gas  will  ensue. 
Nitrous  oxide  has  been  liquefied,  but  with  diffi- 
culty: it  requires,  at  7*2°  C.  (45°  F.),  a  pressure 
of  50  atmospheres :  the  liquid,  when  exposed  under  the  bell-glass  of  the 
air-pump,  is  rapidly  converted  into  a  snow>Uke  solid.     When  mixed  with 
an  equal  volume  of  hydrogen,  and  fired  by  the  electric  spark  in  the  eudi- 
ometer, it  explodes  with  violence,  and  liberates  its  own  measure  of  nitrogen. 
Every  two  volumes  of  the  gas  must  consequently  contain  two  volumes  of 
nitrogen  and  one  volume  of  oxygen,  the  whole  being  condensed  or  con- 
tracted one  third  —  a  constitution  resembling  that  of  vapor  of  water. 

The  most  remarkable  property  of  this  gas  is  its  intoxicating  power  upon 
the  animal  system.  If  quite  pure,  or  merely  mixed  with  atmospheric  air, 
it  may  be  respired  for  a  short  time  without  danger  or  inconvenience.  The 
effect  is  very  transient,  and  is  not  followed  by  depression. 

NiTROOBN  BioxiDE  Tsometimes  called  Nitric  Oxide), — Clippings  or  turn- 
ings of  copper  are  put  mto  the  apparatus  employed  for  preparing  hydrogen 
(p.  137),  together  with  a  little  water,  and  nitric  acid  is  added  by  the  funnel 
until  brisk  effervescence  is  excited.  The  gas  may  be  collected  over  cold 
water,  as  it  is  not  sensibly  soluble. 

The  reaction  is  a  simple  deoxidation  of  some  of  the  nitric  acid  by  the 
copper:  the  metal  is  oxidized,  and  the  oxide  so  formed  is  dissolved  by  an- 
other poKion  of  the  acid.  Nitric  acid  is  very  prone  to  act  thus  upon 
certain  metals-t 

The  gas  obtained  in  this  manner  is  colorless  and  transparent :  in  contact 
with  air  or  oxygen  gas  it  produces  deep  red  fumes,  which  are  readily  ab- 
sorbed by  water :  this  character  is  sufficient  to  distinguish  it  from  all  other 

*  Florence  oll-flnskp,  which  nmy  be  pnrchasHl  at  a  Tery  trifling  sum,  constitute  ezoenUufdy 
useful  veMeU  tor  cheniical  purptises.  and  often  superKedo  retorts  or  other  expensive  appAmtUH. 
Tliey  are  rendorfd  still  more  valuable  by  cutting  the  neck  HUioothly  rounil  with  a  hot  iron, 
r^oftcning  it  in  the  flanio  of  a  good  Argand  gas-lamp,  and  then  turning  over  the  edge  so  as  to 
form  a  lip,  or  border.    The  neck  will  then  bear  a  tightly  fitting  cork  without  risk  of  splitting. 

t  NOsNH*        =        on,  -f  N^ 

Aninionium  Water.  Nitrogen 

nitrate.  monoxide. 

X      8N0,H     +        Cug      —  NjsO.  +        3(NOjV3a       +    4H,0 

Nitric  acid.         Copper.        Nitrogen  dioxide.        Copper  nitrate.         Water. 
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gaseous  bodies.     A  lighted  taper  plunged  into  the  gaa  is  extinguished; 
Ugfated  phosphorus,  howeTer,  burns  in  it  with  great  brilliancy. 

The  specific  gravity  of  nitrogen  dioxide  is  1*039;  a  litre  weighs  1*84348 
grams.  It  contains  equal  measures  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  gases  united 
without  condensation.  When  this  gas  is  passed  into  the  solution  of  a  fer- 
rous salt,  it  is  Absorbed  in  large  quantity,  and  a  deep>brown  or  nearly  black 
liquid  produced,  which  seems  to  be  a  definite  compound  of  the  two  sub- 
stances (p.  159).     The  compound  is  again  decomposed  by  boiling. 

XiTKOGBN  Trioxtde,  or  Nitrous  Oxide. — When  four  measures  of  ni- 
trogen dioxide  are  mixed  with  one  measure  of  oxygen,  and  the  gases,  per- 
fectly dry,  are  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  — 18^,  they  condense  to  a  thin 
mobile  blue  liquid,  which  emits  orange-red  vapors. 

Nitrous  oxide,  sufficiently  pure  for  most  purposes,  is  obtained  by  pouring 
concentrated  nitric  acid  on  lumps  of  arsenious  acid,  and  gently  warming 
the  mixture,  in  order  to  start  the  reaction.  Nitrous  oxide  is  then  evolved 
as  an  orange-red  gas,  arsenic  acid  remaining  behind. 

Nitrous  oxide  is  decomposed  by  water,  being  converted  into  nitric  acid 
and  nitrogen  dioxide.*  For  this  reason  it  cannot  be  made  to  unite  directly 
with  metallic  oxides;  potassium  nitrite  may,  however,  be  prepared  by 
fusing  potassium  nitrate,  whereby  part  of  its  oxygen  is  driven  off;  and 
many  other  salts  of  nitrous  acid  may  be  obtained  by  indirect  means.  Thus 
a  solution  of  potassium  or  sodium  nitrite  may  be  prepared  by  passing  the 
vapor  of  nitrogen  trioxide,  obtained  as  above  by  heating  nitric  acid  with 
arsenious  acid  (or  with  starch),  into  a  solution  of  caustic  potash  or  soda. 

NiTROOEK  Tbtboxide  (also  called  Niirie  Peroxide).  —  This  is  the  principal 
constituent  of  the  deep-red  fumes  always  produced  when  nitrogen  dioxide 
escapes  into  the  air. 

When  carefully  dried  lead  nitrate  is  exposed  to  heat  in  a  retort  of  hard 
glass,  it  is  decomposed,  lead  oxide  remaining  behind,  while  a  mixture  of 
oxygen  and  nitrogen  tetroxide  is  evolved.  By  surrounding  the  receiver 
with  a  very  powerful  freesing  mixture,  the  latter  is  condensed  in  trans- 
parent crystals,  or  if  the  slightest  trace  of  moisture  is  present,  as  a  color- 
less liquid,  which  acquires  a  yellow  and  ultimately  a  red  tint,  as  the  tem- 
perature rises.  At  27*8°  it  boils,  giving  off  its  well-known  red  vapor,  the 
intensity  of  the  color  of  which  is  greatly  augmented  by  elevation  of  tem- 
perature. Its  vapor  is  absorbed  by  strong  nitric  acid,  which  thereby  ac- 
quires a  yellow  or  red  tint,  passing  into  green,  then  into  blue,  and  after- 
wards disappearing  altogether  on  the  addition  of  successive  portions  of 
water.  The  deep-red  fuming  acid  of  commerce,  called  nitrotu  aeui,  is  simply 
nitric  acid  impregnated  with  nitrogen  tetroxide. 

Nitrogen  tetroxide  is  decomposed  by  water  at  very  low  temperatures  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  yield  nitric  and  nitrous  acid ;  f  but  when  added  to 
excess  of  water  at  ordinary  temperatures,  it  yields  nitric  acid,  and  the 
products  of  decomposition  of  nitrous  acid,  namely,  nitric  acid  and  nitrogen 
dioxide.  In  like  manner,  when  passed  into  alkaline  solutions,  it  forms  a 
nitrate  and  a  nitrite  of  the  alkali-metal;  but  it  has  been  also  supposed  to 
unite  directly,  under  certain  circumstances,  with  metallic  oxides  —  lead 
oxide,  for  example  —  forming  definite  crystalline  salts,  and  has  hence  been 
called  hyponitric  acid;  but  it  is  most  probable  that  these  salts  are  compounds 

of  nitrates  and  nitrites.! 

•  3N,Q,  +        OH,    =        2N0iH        +  2NA 

Nitrogen  trioxide.         Water.         Nitric  acid.       Nitrogen  dioxide. 

t  N,'^4  +         OHj        =        NO3H        +        NOgH 

Nitrogen  t«tn>xide.  Water.  Nitric  acid.         Nitrons  acid. 

t^^.,    2(NAPW>)        =        (NOfc),Pb        +        (N02),Pb 
Lend  lijpunitrato.  Lead  nitrate.  Li9ad  nitrite. 

14* 
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Nitrogen  appears  to  combine,  under  favorable  circumstances,  with  metals. 
When  iron  is  heated  to  redness  in  an  atmosphere  of  ammonia,  ii  becomes 
brittle  and  crystalline,  and  shows  an  increase  in  weight,  said  to  vary  from 
6  to  12  per  cent. ;  while,  according  to  other  ohseryers,  the  physical  charac- 
ters of  the  metal  are  changed  without  sensible  alteration  of  weight.  By 
heating  copper  in  ammonia,  no  compound  of  nitrogen  with  copper  is  pro- 
duced. But  when  ammonia  is  passed  over  copper  oxide  heated  to  3<J0°, 
water  is  formed,  and  a  soft  brown  powder  produced,  which,  when  heated 
further,  CToWes  nitrogen,  and  leaTes  metallic  copper.  The  same  efiect  is 
produced  by  the  contact  of  strong  acids.  A  similar  compound  of  chromium 
with  nitrogen  appears  to  exist. 

NITROGEN  AND  HYDROGEN ;  AMMONIA 

When  powdered  sal-ammoniac  is  mixed  with  moist  calcium  hydrate 
(slaked  lime),  and  gently  heated  in  a  glass  flask,  a  large  quantity  of  gas- 
ecus  matter  is  disengaged,  which  must  be  collected  over  mercury,  or  by 
displacement,  advantage  being  taken  of  its  low  specific  gravity. 

Ammonia  gas  thus  obtained  is  colorless ;  it  has  a  strong  pungent  odor, 
and  possesses  in  an  eminent  degree  those  properties  to  which  the  term 
alkaline  is  applied ;  that  is  to  say,  it  turns  the  yellow  color  of  turmeric  to 
brown,  that  of  reddened  litmus  to  blue,  and  combines  readily  with  acids, 
neutralizing  them  completely ;  by  these  reactions  it  is  easily  distinguished 
from  all  other  bodies  possessing  the  same  physical  characters.  Under  a 
pressure  of  6*5  atmospheres  at  15*5°,  ammonia  condenses  to  the  liquid 
form.  *  Water  dissolves  about  700  times  its  volume  of  tht<t  gas,  forming 
a  solution  which  in  a  more  dilute  state  has  long  been  known  under  the 
name  of  liquor  ammonia;  by  heat,  a  great  part  is  again  expelled  f  The 
solution  is  decomposed  by  chlorine,  sal-ammoniac  being  formed,  and  ni- 
trogen set  free. 

Ammonia  has  a  density  of  0-589;  a  litre  weighs  0-76271  grams.  It  can- 
not be  formed  by  the  direct  union  of  its  elements,  although  it  is  sometimes 
produced  under  rather  remarkable  circumstances  by  the  deoxidation  of 
nitric  acid.J  The  great  sources  of  ammonia  are  the  feebly  compounded 
azotised  principles  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  which,  when  left 
to  putrefactive  change,  or  subjected  to  destructive  distillation,  almost  in- 
variably give  rise  to  an  abundant  production  of  this  substance. 

The  analysis  of  ammonia  gas  is  easily  effected.  When  a  portion  is  eon- 
fined  in  a  graduated  tube  over  mercury,  and  electric  sparks  passed  through 
it  for  a  considerable  time,  the  volume  of  the  gas  gradually  increases  until 
it  becomes  doubled.  On  examination,  the  tube  is  found  to  contain  a  mixture 
of  3  measures  of  hydrogen  gas  and  1  measure  of  nitrogen.  Every  two 
volumes  of  the  ammonia,  therefore,  contained  three  volumes  of  hydrogen 
and  one  of  nitrogen,  the  whole  being  condensed  to  the  extent  of  one  half. 
The  weight  of  the  two  constituents  is  in  the  proportion  of  8  parts  hydrogen 
to  14  parts  nitrogen.} 

*  [At  the  tempera tara  of  —-75^  F..  liquid  tunmonia  freeses  into  a  colorleM  solid,  heavier  Uian 
the  liquid  it«elf.— .(FanulM.v.)  —  K.  B.] 

t  A  concentrate<l  Bolution  of  ammonia  has  recently  been  applied  by  M.  Oarr6  for  producing 
intense  cold  (for  the  manufacture  of  ice).  The  apparatus  used  for  this  purpose  consists  of  two 
strong  iron  cyllndt^rs  connected  by  tubes,  the  one  cylinder  containing  the  solution  of  am- 
monia, the  other  being  empty,  and  the  whole  apparatus  being  perfectly  air-tight.  The  empty 
cylinder  is  now  cooled  with  water,  and  the  other  cylinder  Is  gently  wanned.  The  amnH>nia 
escapes  from  the  solution,  snd  is  condensed  by  its  own  pressure  in  the  cooled  cylinder.  If  the 
source  of  heat  be  now  removed,  the  liqnefled  ammonia  is  again  absorlied  by  the  water,  and  the 
heat  necessary  for  its  transformation  into  vapor  being  taken  fW»m  the  iron  Tessel,  the  water 
surrounding  it  is  converted  into  ice :  by  this  process  the  temperature  may  be  reduced  to  — Vfi 
C.  (+60F.) 

X  A  mode  of  conyerting  the  nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere  into  ammonia,  by  a  tncccaaion  of 
chemical  opemtions,  will  be  found  under  the  head  of  Cyanogen. 

i  The  formula  of  ammonia  is  NH«. 
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Ammonia  may  also  be  decomposed  into  its  elements  by  transmission 
chrongh  a  red-hot  tube. 

Solution  of  ammonia  is  a  Tery  yaluable  reagent,  and  is  employed  In  a 
great  number  of  chemical  operations,  for  some  of  which  it  is  necessary  to 
haTe  it  perfectly  pure.     The  best  mode  of  preparation  is  the  following : 

Equal  weights  of  snl-ammoniac  and  quicklime  are  taken ;  the  lime  is 
slaked  in  a  covered  basin,  and  the  salt  reduced  to  powder.  These  are  mixed 
and  introduced  into  the  flask  employed  in  preparing  solution  of  hydrochloric 
acid,*  together  with  just  enough  water  to  damp  the  mixture,  and  cause  it 
to  aggregate  into  lumps ;  the  rest  of  the  apparatus  is  arranged  exactly  as 
in  the  former  case,  with  an  ounce  or  two  of  water  in  the  wash-bottle,  or 
enough  to  coyer  the  ends  of  the  tubes,  and  the  gas  conducted  afterwards 
into  pure  distilled  water,  artificially  cooled  as  before.  The  cork  joints  are 
made  tight  with  wax ;  a  little  mercury  is  put  into  the  safety-fttnnel,  heat 
cautiously  applied  to  the  flask,  and  the  whole  left  to  itself.  The  disen- 
gagement of  ammonia  is  very  regular  and  uniform.  Calcium  chloride, 
with  excess  of  calcium  hydrate  (slaked  lime),  remnins  in  the  flask. 

The  decomposition  of  the  salt  may  be  represented  in  the  manner  shown 
by  the  following  diagram : 

{Ammonia Ammonia. 
Hydrochloric  )  Hydrogen              ^^^^'  Water, 
acid  :    .     j  Chlorine, 


T  ._^                 f   Oxygen  -"-"^                         ^"^^v^       f  Caloiam 
^"™'    •    •       {    Calcium  -l::^  \  chloride.f 

Solution  of  ammonia  should  be  perfectly  colorless,  leaye  no  residue  on 
eTsporation,  and  when  supersaturated  by  nitric  acid,  give  no  cloud  or  mud- 
dinesB  with  silver  nitrate.  Its  density  diminishes  with  its  strength,  that  of 
the  most  concentrated  being  about  0*875 ;  the  value  in  alkali  of  any  sample 
of  liquor  ammonias  is  most  safely  inferred,  not  from  a  knowledge  of  Us 
density,  but  from  the  quantity  of  acid  a  given  amount  will  saturate.  The 
mode  of  conducting  this  experiment  will  be  found  described  under  Alkon 
Umetry. 

When  solution  of  ammonia  is  mixed  with  acids  of  various  kinds,  salts  are 
generated,  which  resemble  in  the  most  complete  manner  the  corresponding 
pota^iom  and  sodium  compounds :  these  are  best  discussed  m  connection 
with  the  latter.  J  Any  ammoniacal  salt  can  at  once  be  recognized  by  the 
evolution  of  ammonia  which  takes  place  when  it  is  heated  with  slaked  lime, 
or  eolation  of  potash  or  soda. 
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This  substance. occurs  in  a  state  of  purity,  and  crystallized,  in  two  distinct 
tndyery  dissimilar  forms — namely,  as  diamond,  and  as  graphite  or  plum- 

*  See  fig.  132,  p.  182. 

t      SXH/n         -I-        CmO        =        2NH,  -f-        GiiCI,        +        H^ 

BaUmmoniac.  Lime  Ammonfau  Gttlciam  Water. 

chloride^ 

X  Th«  ftmmonU  nits  may  be  reg»ird(>d  either  as  direct  compoandfl  of  ammonia,  NHa,  with 
scMa  (HCI.  for  exainplt>X  or  as  resulting  from  the  replacement  of  the  hydrogen  of  an  acid  by 
the  fTonp  NH^.  called  ammimiian^  which  in  this  sense  is  a  compound  metal,  chemically  equlT- 
•l«t  to  potaMfum,  Bodlam.  silver,  etc.    Thus : 

Ammonia  bydrocblorate  NH«.TrCI  =        NIT4.CI  Ammonium  chloride. 

*        nitrate  NII3.UNQ1       =        NIT4.NO,  "         nitnite. 

"        sulphate        (NH8)t.ITt804       =      (NH4)5.904         "  sulphnte. 

Th»  bnaxAm  in  the  second  colnmn  are  exactly  analogous  to  those  of  the  potassium  salts. 
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bago.  It  oonstitutes  a  large  proportion  of  all  organic  structures,  animal 
and  vegetable :  when  these  latter  are  exposed  to  destructiye  distillation  in 
close  vessels,  a  great  part  of  their  carbon  remains,  obstinately  retaining 
some  of  the  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  and  associated  with  the  earthy  and  alka- 
line matter  of  the  tissue,  giving  rise  to  the  many  varieties  of  charcoal,  c^ke, 
etc.  This  residue,  when  perfectly  separated  from  all  foreign  matter,  con- 
stitutes a  third  variety  of  carbon. 

The  diamond  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  substances  known:  long 
prized  on  account  of  its  brilliancy  as  an  ornamental  gem,  the  discovery  of 
its  curious  chemical  nature  confers  upon  it  a  high  degree  of  scientific  in- 
terest. Several  localities  in  India,  the  island  of  Borneo,  and  more  espe- 
cially Brazil,  furnish  this  beautiful  substance.  It  is  always  distinctly  crys- 
tallized, often  quite  transparent  and  colorless,  but  now  and  then  having  a 
shade  of  yellow,  pink,  or  blue.  The  origin  and  true  geological  position  of 
the  diamond  are  unknown ;  it  is  always  found  embedded  in  gravel  and 
transported  materials  whose  history  cannot  be  traced.  The  crystalline 
form  of  the  diamond  is  that  of  the  regular  octohedron  or  cube,  or  some  fig- 
ure geometrically  connected  with  these.  Many  of  the  octohedral  crystals 
exhibit  a  very  peculiar  appearance,  arising  from  the  faces  being  curved  or 
rounded,  which  gives  to  the  crystal  an  almost  spherical  figure. 

The  diamond  is  infusible  and  unalterable  even  by  a  very  intense  heat, 
provided  air  be  excluded ;  but  when  heated,  thus  protected,  between  the 
poles  of  a  strong  galvanic  battery,  it  is  converted  into  coke  or  graphite ; 
heated  to  whiteness  in  a  vessel  of  oxygen,  it  burns  with  facility,  yielding 
carbonic  acid  gas. 

Fig,  117. 


< 


The  diamond  is  the  hardest  substance  known :  it  admits  of  being  split  or 
cloven  without  difficulty  in  certain  particular  directions,  but  can  only  be 
cut  or  abraded  by  a  second  portion  of  the  same  material ;  the  powder  rubbed 
off  in  this  process  serves  for  polishing  the  new  faces,  and  is  also  highly  use- 
ful *o  the  lapidary  and  seal-engraver.  One  very  curious  and  useful  appli- 
cation of  the  diamond  is  made  by  the  glazier:  9l  fragment  of  this  mineral, 
like  a  bit  of  flint,  or  any  other  hard  substance,  scratches  the  surface  of  the 
glass ;  a  crystal  of  diamond  having  the  rounded  octohedral  figure  spoken  of, 
held  in  one  particular  position  on  the  glass  —  namely,  with  an  edge  formed 
by  the  meeting  of  two  adjacent  faces  presented  to  the  surface  —  and  then 
drawn  along  with  gentle  pressure,  causes  a  split  or  cut,  which  penetrates 
to  a  considerable  depth  into  the  glass,  and  determines  its  fracture  w^ith  per- 
fect certainty. 

Graphite  or  plumbago  appears  to  consist  essentially  of  pure  carbon,  al- 
though most  specimens  contain  iron,  the  quantity  of  which  varies  from  a 
mere  trace  up  to  five  per  cent.  Graphite  is  a  somewhat  rare  mineral:  the 
finest  and  most  valuable  for  pencils  is  brought  from  Borrowdale,  in  Cumber- 
land, where  a  kind  of  irregular  vein  is  found  traversing  the  ancient  slate 
beds  of  that  district,*    Crystals  are  not  common :  when  they  occur,  they 

•  The  graphite  which  cub  be  airectly  cat  for  pencils  occnrring  only  in  limU<>d  qoMititj, 
powdfTMl  irrnphite.  obtained  from  the  inferior  Tarietiee  of  the  mineral,  ia  now  f^qiientiy 
consolidated  for  this  purpose.     The  mechanical  division  of  graphite  pr«sent«  considerabl* 
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hftTe  the  figure  of  a  short  six-sided  prism — a  form  bearing  no  geometric 
relation  to  that  of  the  diamond. 

Graphile  is  often  formed  artificially  in  certain  metallurgic  operations: 
the  brilliant  scales  which  sometimes  separate  from  melted  cast-iron  on 
cooling,  called  bj  the  workmen  "kish,"  consist  of  graphite. 

Lampblack,  the  soot  produced  by  the  imperfect  combustion  of  oil  or 
nam,  is  the  best  example  that  can  be  given  of  carbon  in  its  uncrystallised 
or  amorpkowt  state.  To  the  same  class  belong  the  dififcrent  kinds  of  char- 
(X)al.  That  prepared  from  wood,  either  by  distillation  in  a  large  iron  retort, 
or  by  the  smothered  combustion  of  a  pile  of  fagots  partially  covered  with 
oiirth,  is  the  most  valuable  as  fuel.  Coke,  the  charcoal  of  pit-coal,  is  much 
more  impure ;  it  contains  a  large  quantity  of  earthy  matter,  and  very  often 
sulphur,  the  quality  depending  very  much  upon  the  mode  of  preparation. 
Charcoal  from  bones  and  animal  matters  in  general  is  a  very  valuable  sub- 
stance, on  account  of  the  extraordinary  power  it  possesses  of  removing 
coloring  matters  from  organic  solutions;  it  is  used  for  this  purpose  by  the 
Eugar-refiners  to  a  very  great  extent,  and  also  by  the  manufacturing  and 
ecientific  chemist.  The  property  in  question  is  possessed  by  all  kinds  of 
charcoal  in  a  small  degree. 

Charcoal  made  from  box,  or  other  dense  wood,  has  the  property  of  con- 
densing gases  and  vapors  into  its  pores:  of  ammoniacal  gas  it  is  said  to 
ibsorb  not  less  than  ninety  times  its  volume,  while  of  hydrogen  it  takes  up 
less  than  twice  its  own  bulk,  the  quantity  being  apparently  connected  with 
the  property  in  the  gas  of  suffering  liquefaction.  This  property  of  absorb- 
ing gases,  as  well  as  the  decolorizing  power,  no  doubt  depends  in  some  way 
upon  the  same  peculiar  action  of  surface  so  remarkable  in  the  case  of  plsr 
tinum  in  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen.  The  absorbing  power  is,  in- 
deed, considerably  increased  by  saturating  charcoal  with  solution  of  pla- 
tinam,  and  subsequently  igniting  it,  so  as  to  coat  the  charcoal  with  a  thin 
film  of  platinum.  Dr.  Stenhouse,  who  suggested  this  plan,  finds  that  the 
gases  thus  absorbed  undergo  a  kind  of  oxidation  within  the  pores  of  the 
charcoal* 

Compoundt  of  Carbcn  and  Oxygen, 
There  are  two  direct  inorganic  compounds   of   carbon    and    oxygen 

diAni1tl«i,  whfch  may  be  entirely  obriated  by  adnpttng  a  chemlcAl  procem  anggeeted  by  Sir 
B^oJMniii  Brodie,  applicahla.  howvrer,  only  to  certain  Tariuties,  such  as  Ceylon  graphite.  Thin 
proccM  con»isto  in  introducing  the  coarsely  powdered  graphite,  previoudly  mixed  with  ^^  of 
iu  iv«ight  of  potaninm  chlorate,  into  2  parts  of  conrentratfid  sulphuric  acid,  which  is  heated 
in  1  waier-Uath  until  the  evolution  of  acid  fiimee  ceases.  The  acid  is  then  removed  by  water, 
sod  the  graphite  dried.  Thus  prepared,  this  sutwtanoe,  when  heated  to  a  temperature  ap- 
pfvching  a  red  heat,  swells  up  to  a  bulky  mass  of  finely  divided  graphite.  The  graphite 
UtMy  discovered  in  Siberia,  which  attracted  such  general  attention  at  the  Kxhibitiou  of  186^ 
likewise  admits  nf  being  purified  by  Sir  B.  Brodie  s  process. 

I*  It  removes  from  solution  in  water  the  vegetable  bases,  bitter  principles,  and  astringent 
wwUacei  when  employed  in  excess,  requiring  from  twice  to  twenty  times  their  weight  for 
VH«I  pitKipitstion.  A  eolation  of  iodine  in  water,  or  of  iodide  of  potassium,  is  quickly  deprived 
«  color.  MetolUc  salts  dissolved  in  water,  or  dilated  alcohol,  are  precipitated,  though  not 
f>^^'M;»qviring  about  thirty  times  their  weight  of  animal  charcoal.    Arsenious  acid  is 

T^  **^«d  oot  of  solation.  In  these  cases  it  acts  in  three  different  ways :  the  salt  is  ab- 
*-J2?:*.an»ltered;  the  oxide  in  the  salt  may  be  reduced;  or,  the  salts  precipitated  In  a  basic 
rjwdition,  the  solution  showing  an  acid  reaction  as  soon  as  the  carbon  begins  to  act.  It  is  in 
iwTi?**  «P«Jally  that  traces  of  the  baaes  can  be  detected,  the  acid  set  free  preventing 

\A  ~!r  P'^'pitation.  The  precipittUion  may  hence  be  prevented  bv  adding  an  excess  of 
JM,  tnd  the  bases  after  precipitation  may  be  diwolved  out  by  boiling  with  an  acid  solution.— 
warnnRtrtB,  Mem.  Cbim.  8oc.  1846:  Oarrod,  Pharra.  Journ.  1846;  Weppen,  Ann.  de  Chlm.  1846. 
wfjoa  U  aMoibiistlble  uniting  with  oxygen  and  producing  carlmnic  acid.  Its  different  forms 
•l^niMt  mnch  difference  in  this  respect:  in  the  very  porous  condition  of  charcoal  it  bums 
ra-iuy,  while  in  IU  roost  dense  form,  the  diamond,  it  requires  a  bright-red  heat  and  pure 
u-Si ?!*"  *"  ***•  *"""  ofcliarcoal,  it  conducts  heat  slowly  ami  electricity  readily.  Carbon 
uiwolable  in  water  and  not  liable  to  be  affected  by  air  and  moisture.    It  retards  putrefao' 
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Carbon  Dioxidi.  or  Carbonic  Oxtdk  feoiiimanl]>  called  Carbonie  Arid), 
IB  alwayg  produced  when  cliarcoal  burns  in  >ir  or  oxj-jten  gu;  it  it  moet 
convsnienliy  oblained,  howeTer,  for  atudj,  bj  decompuiiing  ■  cmrbonate 
niih  one  of  ihe  slronger  acids.  For  tbis  purpoie,  the  apparalusfor  gen- 
erating hydrogen  may  again  be  employed ;  Fragments  of  marble  are  pat 
into  Ihe  botlle  wilh  enough  water  to  coier  the  extremity  ot  the  funnel- 
tube,  and  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid  is  added  by  Ihe  latter,  until  the  g&B  is 
freely  disengaged.  Chalk-powder  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid  may  be  u»«<I 
instead.  The  gas  may  be  collected  OTer  water,  although  with  snme  1ok>: 
or  lery  conveniently  by  displacement,  if  it  be  required  dry,  ms  shawn  in 
ig.  118.     The  lung  drying-tube  is  filled  with  fragmenia  of  calcium  chloride. 


ftod  the  heavy  gai  ii  oonducted  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  in  which  it  ti 
lo  be  received,  the  mouth  of  the  latter  being  lightly  closed.* 

Carbon  dioxide  is  a  colorless  gas;  it  has  an  agreeable  pungent taate  and 
color, 4iut  caanot  be  respired  for  a  minute  without  insensibility  following. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  1  624, fa  litre  weighing  1-Sti664  grams  and  100  cubic 
inches  weighing  4T'26  grains. 

fVf.  lit.  Thia   gas   is   very   hurtful   to    anima!    life,    even 

when  largely  diluted  with  air;   it   acts   as   a   nar- 


p  laiiKvnnaait  iHtrtion  with  akutrp  scIbhoib      Thi 
or  the  HuiiiclHtur,  pmHd  Blion^ly  l"Ki-lher.  « 
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eotie  poison.  Hence  the  danger  arising  from  imperfect  yentilation, 
the  use  of  fireplaces  and  stoYes  of  all  kinds  unprovided  with  proper 
chimneys,  and  the  crowding  together  of  many  individuals  in  houses 
tnd  ships  without  efficient  means  for  renewing  the  air;  for  carbon 
dioxide  is  constantly  disengaged  during  the  process  of  respiration,  which, 
as  we  have  seen  (p.  131),  is  nothing  but  a  process  of  slow  combustion. 
This  gas  is  sometimes  emitted  in  large  quantity  from  the  earth  in  volcanic 
districts,  and  it  is  constantly  generated  where  organic  matter  is  in  the  act 
of  undergoing  fermentive  decomposition.  The  fatal  "after-damp"  of  the 
eotl-mines  contains  a  large  proportion  of  carbon  dioxide. 

A  ligfaAed  taper  plunged  into  carbon  dioxide  is  instantly  extinguished 
even  to  the  red-hot  snuff.  When  diluted  with  three  times  its  volume  of 
air,  it  still  retains  the  power  of  extinguishing  a  light.  The  gas  is  easily 
koown  from  nitrogen,  which  is  also  incapable  of  supporting  combustion, 
bj  its  rapid  absorption  by  ciustic  alkali,  or  by  lime-water:  the  turbidity 
communicated  to  the  latter  from  the  production  of  insoluble  calcium  car- 
bonate is  very  characteristic. 

Cold  water  dissolves  about  its  own  volume  of  carbon  dioxide,  whatever 
be  the  density  of  the  gas  with  which  it  is  in  contact  (comp.  p.  161);  the 
solution  temporarily  reddens  litmus-paper.  In  common  soda-water,  and 
also  in  effervescent  wines,  examples  may  be  seen  of  the  solubility  of  the 
g&s.    Even  boiling  water  absorbs  a  perceptible  quantity. 

Some  of  the  interesting  phenomena  attending  the  liquefaction  of  carbon 
dioxide  have  been  already  described:  it  requires  for  the  purpose  a  pres- 
sure of  between  27  and  28  atmospheres  at  0^,  according  to  Mr.  Adams. 
The  liquefied  oxide  is  colorless  and  limpid,  lighter  than  water,  and  four 
times  more  expansible  than  air:  it  mixes  in  all  proportions  with  ether, 
alcohol,  naphtha,  oil  of  turpentine,  and  carbon  disulphide,  and  is  insoluble 
in  vater  and  fat  oils.  In  this  condition  it  does  not  exhibit  any  of  the 
properties  of  an  acid. 

Carbon  dioxide  exists,  as  already  mentioned,  in  the  air:  relatively  its 
qQantity  is  but  small ;  but  absolutely,  taking  into  account  the  vast  extent 
of  the  atmosphere,  it  is  very  great,  and  fully  adequate  to  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  designed,  —  namely,  to  supply  to  plants  their  carbon,  these  lat- 
ter having  the  power,  by  the  aid  of  their  green  leaves,  of  decomposing 
carbon  dioxide,  retaining  the  carbon,  and  expelling  the  oxygen.  The 
presence  of  light  is  essential  to  this  effect,  but  of  the  manner  in  which  it 
ia  produced  we  are  yet  ignorant. 

The  carbonates  form  a  very  large. and  important  group  of  salts,  some  of 
which  occur  in  nature  in  great  quantities,  as  the  carbonates  of  calcium 
and  magnesium.     They  contain  the  elements  of  carbon  dioxide  and  a  me- 
tallic oxide :  calcium  carbonate,  for  example,  being  composed  of  44  parts 
by  weight  of  carbon  dioxide  and  56  parts  of  calcium  oxide  or  lime,  or  of 
12  carbon.  48  oxygen,  and  40  calcium ;  *  but  they  are  never  formed  by  the 
direct  union  of  dry  carbon  dioxide  with  a  dry  metallic  oxide,  the  inter- 
vention of  water  being  always  required  to  bring  about  tlie  combination. 
Potassium  carbonate  (pearlash)  is  the  chief  constituent  of  wood-ashes; 
sodium  carbonate  is  contained  in  the  ashes  of  marine  plants,  and  is  manu- 
factured on  a  very  large  scale  by  heating  sodium  sulphate  with  lime  and 
coal    These  carbonates  are  soluble  in  water.     The  other  metallic  carbon- 
ates, which  are  insoluble,  may  be  formed  by  mixing  a  solution  of  potas- 
Bium  or  sodium  carbonate  with  a  soluble  metallic  salt ;  thus,  when  solu- 
tions of  lead  nitrate  and  sodium  carbonate  are  mixed  together,  the  lead 
and  sodium  change  places,  forming  sodium  nitrate,  which  remains  dis- 
■olred,  and  lead  carbonate,  which,  being  insoluble  in  water,  is  precipi- 

•  00^  or  CO|.CaO. 
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tated  *  in  the  form  of  a  white  powder.     This  is  an  example  of  double  dt- 
compotition,  the  most  frequent  of  all  forms  of  chemical  action. 

The  solution  of  carbon  dioxide  in  water  may  be  supposed  to  contaic 
hydrogen  carbonate^  or  carbonic  add,  consisting  of  12  parts  by  weight  oi 
carbon,  48  oxygen,  and  2  hydrogen ;  f  but  this  compound  is  not  known  in 
the  separate  state,  only  in  aqueous  solution. 

Carboit  Monoxidk,  or  Ga&bokous  Oxidk  (commonly  called  CarbonK 
Oxide),  —  When  carbon  dioxide  is  passed  over  red-hot  charcoal  or  metaliic 
iron,  one-half  of  its  oxygen  is  removed,  and  it  becomes  conTerted  inre 
carbon  monoxide.  A  very  good  method  of  preparing  this  gas  i%  to  intro- 
duce into  a  flask  fitted  with  a  bent  tube  some  crystallized  oxalic  acid,  or 
salt  of  sorrel,  and  pour  upon  it  five  or  six  times  as  much  strong  oil  of 
vitriol. {  On  heating  the  mixture,  the  organic  acid  is  resolved  into  water, 
carbon  dioxide,  and  carbon  monoxide ;  and  by  passing  the  gases  through 
a  strong  solution  of  caustic  potash,  the  first  is  withdrawn  by  absorptioB. 
while  the  second  remains  unchanged.  Another  and,  it  may  be,  preferable 
method,  is  to  heat  finely  powdered  yellow  potassium  ferrocyanide  wiib 
eight  or  ten  times  its  weight  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  The  salt  is 
entirely  decomposed,  yielding  a  most  copious  supply  of  perfectly  pure 
carbonous  oxide  gas,  which  may  be  collected  over  water  in  the  usual 
manner.  2 

Carbon  monoxide  is  a  combustible  gas ;  it  bums  with  a  beautiful  pale- 
blue  flame,  generating  carbon  dioxide.  It  has  never  been  liquefied.  It  is 
colorless,  has  very  little  odor,  and  is  extremely  poisonous —  much  more  ^o 
than  carbon  dioxide.  Mixed  with  oxygen,  it  explodes  by  the  electric  ppaik. 
but  with  some  difiiculty.  Its  specific  gravity  is  0-978;  a  litre  weighs 
1*2615  grams;   100  cubic  inches  weigh  80*21  grains. 

The  relation  by  volume  of  these  oxides  of  carbon  may' thus  be  made  in- 
telligible: carbon  dioxide  contains  its  own  volume  of  oxygen,  that  gas 
sufi^ering  no  change  of  bulk  by  its  conversion.  One  measure  of  carbon 
monoxide,  mixed  with  half  a  measure  of  oxygen  and  exploded,  yields  one 
measure  of  carbon  dioxide ;  hence  carbon  monoxide  contains  half  its  volume 
of  oxygen. 

Carbon  monoxide  unites  with  chlorine  under  the  influence  of  light,  form- 
ing a  pungent,  sufl'ocating  compound,  possessing  acid  properties,  called 
phosgene  ffos,  or  carbonyl  chloride.  It  made  by  mixing  equal  volumes  of 
carbon  monoxide  and  chlorine,  both  perfectly  dry,  and  exposing  the  mix- 
ture to  sunshine:  the  gases  unite  quietly,  the  color  disappears,  and  the 
volume  becomes  reduced  to  one  half.  A  more  convenient  method  for  pre- 
paring this  gas  consists  in  passing  carbon  monoxide  through  antimony 
pentachloride.     It  is  decomposed  by  water. 


•    OO^a,       -f       (NOa),Pb       =       2N0|Na       +       OQaPb 

SodiQin  Lead  Sudium  Lead 

carbonate.  nitrate.  nitrate.  carbooata. 

t  GO,H,  or  00^H|. 

X  2004111      =      CO      -f      CO,      +      on. 

Oxalic  Carbon  Carbon  Water, 

acid.  monoxide.        dioxide, 

2  The  reaction  ia  repreoented  by  the  equation : 

GeN«K4Fe    -f    60H,    -f-    6SO4H,    =    600    +    2804K,    -f-    8S04(NH4),    ■\-    BOfTe 

PotaMium         Water.        gulphunc      Carbon      PotHraium        Ammonium  Ferroos 

ferrocyuuide.  acid.         monoxide,     sulphate.  enlphate.  guliduUa 

See  a  paper  by  the  author  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Chemical  Society,  L  251. 
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Compoiaub  of  Carbon  and  Hydrogtn, 

The  compounds  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  already  known  are  exceedingly 
numerous:  perhaps  all,  in  strictness,  belong  to  the  domain  of  organic 
chemistry,  as  they  cannot,  except  in  very  few  cases,  be  formed  by  the  di- 
rtf<:t  union  of  their  elements,  but  always  arise  from  the  decomposition  of  a 
complex  body  of  organic  origin.  It  will  be  found  couTenient,  notwith- 
standing, to  describe  two  of  them  in  this  part  of  the  volume,  as  they  very 
well  illustrate  the  important  subjects  of  combustion  and  the  nature  of  flame. 

Mbtbam E  or  Marsh  Gas  ;  Light  Carbonettbd  Htdbookn  ;  Fire-damp. — 
This  gas  is  but  too  often  found  to  be  abundantly  disengaged  in  coal- 
mines from  the  fresb-cut  surface  of  the  coal,  and  from  remarkable  aper- 
tures or  *' blowers,"  which  emit  for  a  great  length  of  time  a  copious  stream 
or  jet  of  gas,  probably  existing  in  a  state  of  compression,  pent  up  in  the 
coaL 

The  mnd  at  the  bottom  of  pools  in  which  water-plants  grow,  on  being 
stirred,  suffers  bubbles  of  gas  to  escape,  which  may  be  easily  collected. 
This,  on  examination,  is  found  to  be  chiefly  a  mixture  of  light  carbonetted 
byirogen  an<J  carbon  dioxide :  the  latter  is  easily  absorbed  by  lime-water 
or  caustic  potash. 

For  a  long  time,  no  method  was  known  by  which  the  gas  in  question 
eould  be  produced  in  a  state  approaching  to  purity  by  artificial  means; 
the  various  illuminating  gases  from  pit-coal  and  oil,  and  that  obtained  by 
pisatng  the  vapor  of  alcohol  through  a  red-hot  tube,  contain  large  quan- 
tiii^  of  light  carbonetted  hydrogen,  associated,  however,  with  other  sub- 
stances which  hardly  admit  of  separation;  but  Dumas  has  discovered  a 
method  by  which  that  gas  can  be  produced  at  will;  perfectly  pure,  i^nd 
in  any  qaantity.* 

A  mixture  is  made  of  40  parts  crystallized  sodium  acetate,  40  parts  solid 
sodium  hydrate,  and  60  parts  quicklime  in  powder.  This  mixture  is  trans- 
ferred to  a  flask  or  retort,  and  strongly  heated ;  the  gas  is  disengaged  in 
great  abundance,  and  may  be  collected  over  water,  while  sodium  carbonate 
remains  behind.-j- 

Methane  is  a  colorless  and  nearly  inodorous  gas,  which  does  not  affect 
ve^table  colors.  It  burns  with  a  yellow  flame,  generating  carbon  dioxide 
and  water.  It  is  not  poisonous,  and  may  be  respired  to  a  great  extent 
without  apparent  injury.  The  density  of  this  compound  is  about  0*559,  a 
litre  weighing  0.71558  grams,  and  100  cubic  inches  weighing  17 '41  grains; 
it  contains  carbon  and  hydrogen  associated  in  the  proportion  of  \2  parts 
bj  weight  of  the  former  to  4  of  the  latter.  J 

When  100  measures  of  this  gas  are  mixed  with  200  of  pure  oxygen  in  the 
eudiometer,  and  the  mixture  exploded  by  the  electric  spark,  100  measures 
of  gas  remain,  which  are  entirely  absorbable  by  a  little  solution  of  caustic 
potash.  Now,  carbon  dioxide  contains  its  own  volume  of  oxygen :  hence 
one-half  the  oxygen  added  —  that  is,  100  measures  —  must  have  been  con- 
sumed in  uniting  with  the  hydrogen.  Consequently,  the  gas  must  contain 
twice  its  own  measure  of  hydrogen,  and  enough  carbon  to  produce,  when 
completely  burned,  an  equal  quantity  of  carbon  dioxide. 

•  Abb.  Chim.  Phya.  Ixxlii.  93. 

t  The  reaction  is  reprMented  by  the  equation : 

CiHANa      -f      NallO      =      CH4      -f      0Q,Ni4 
sodtum  Sodium  MarMli  Sodium 

acetate.  hydrate.  gas.  carbonate. 

Ihe  oae  of  the  lime  ii  merely  to  prevent  the  Bodium  hydrate  from  fuidng  and  attacking  tlie 

X  The  two  carbidaa  of  hydrogen  here  described  are  represented  by  the  following  formula : 
Methaaa  or  Marsh  gaa    .    .    CH4.  Bthene  or  Oleflant  gas    .    .    CgfiU. 
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When  chlorine  is  mixed  with  marsh  gas  OTer  water,  no  change  follows, 
proTided  light  be  excluded.  The  presence  of  light,  however,  brings  about 
decomposition,  hydrochloric  acid,  carbon  dioxide,  and  sometimes  other 
products,  being  formed.  It  is  important  to  remember  that  this  gas  is  not 
acted  upon  by  chlorine  in  the  dark. 

Ethbnb  or  Olbfiant  Gas.  —  Strong  spirit  of  wine  is  mixed  with  fire  or 
six  times  its  weight  of  oil  of  yitriol  in  a  glass  flask,  the  tube  of  which  pasi^es 
into  a  wash-bottle  containing  caustic  potash.     A  second  wash-bottle,  partlj 
filled  with  oil  of  yitriol,  is  connected  with  the  first,  and  furni^ed  with  a 
tube  dipping  into  the  water  of  the  pneumatic  trough.     On  the  first  applica- 
tion of  heat  to  the  contents  of  the  flask,  alcohol,  and  afterwards  ether, 
make  their  appearance;  but,  as  the  temperature  rises,  and  the  mixture 
blackens,  the  ether-vapor  diminishes  in  quantity,  and  its  place  becomes  in 
great  part  supplied  by  a  permanent  inflammable  gas;  carbon  dioxide  and 
sulphurous  oxide  are  also  generated  at  the  same  time,  besides  traces  of 
other  products.     The  two  last-mentioned  gases  are  absorbed  bj  the  alkali 
in  the  first  bottle,  and  the  ether-vapor  by  the  acid  in  the  second,  so  that  the 
olefiant  gas  is  deUvered  tolerably  pure.     The  entire  reaction  is  too  complex 
to  be  discussed  at  the  present  moment;  it  will  be  found  fully  described  in 
another  part  of  the  volume;  but  the  ethene  may  be  regarded  as  resulting 
from  a  simple  dehydration  of  the  alcohol  by  the  oil  of  vitriol.*    Olefiant 
gas  thus  produced  is  colorless,  neutral,  and  but  slightly  soluble  in  water. 
Alcohol,  ether,  oil  of  turpentine,  and  even  olive  oil,  as  Faraday  has  observed, 
dissolve  it  to  a  considerable  extent.     It  has  a  faint  odor  of  garlic.     On  the 
approach  of  a  kindled  taper,  it  takes  fire,  and  bums  with  a  splendid  white 
light,  far  surpassing  in  brilliancy  that  produced  by  marsh  gas.     This  gas, 
when  mixed  with  oxygen,  and  fired,  explodes  with  extreme  violence.     Its 
density  is  0'981 ;  a  litre  weighs  1*25194  grams;  100  cubic  inches  weigh  30-^7 
grains. 

By  the  use  of  the  eudiometer,  as  already  described,  it  has  been  found  that 
each  measure  of  ethene  requires  for  complete  combustion  exactly  three  of 
oxygen,  and  produces  under  these  circumstances  two  measures  of  carbon 
dioxide ;  whence  it  is  evident  that  it  contains  twice  its  own  volume  of  hy- 
drogen combined  with  twice  as  much  carbon  as  in  methane. 

By  weight,  these  proportions  will  be  24  parts  carbon  and  4  parts  hydrogen. 

Ethene  is  decomposed  by  passing  it  through  a  tube  heated  to  bright  red- 
ness ;  a  deposit  of  charcoal  and  tar  takes  place,  and  the  gas  becomes  con- 
verted into  marsh  gas,  or  even  into  free  hydrogen,  if  the  temperature  be  very 
high.     This  latter  change  is,  of  course,  attended  by  increase  of  Tolume. 

Chlorine  acts  upon  ethene  in  a  very  remarkable  manner.  When  the  two 
bodies  are  mixed,  even  in  the  dark,  they  combine  in  equal  measures,  and 
give  rise  to  a  heavy  oily  liquid,  of  sweetish  taste  and  ethereal  odor,  to 
which  the  name  of  ethene  chloride,  or  Dutch  liquid, f  is  given.  It  is  from 
this  peculiarity  that  the  term  olefiant  gas  is  derived. 

A  pleasing  and  instructive  experiment  may  also  be  made  by  mixing  in  » 
tall  jar  two  measures  of  chlorine  and  one  of  ethene,  and  then  quickly  ap- 
plying a  light  to  the  mouth  of  the  vessel.  The  chlorine  and  hydrogen  unite 
with  flame,  which  passes  quickly  down  the  jar,  while  the  whole  of  the  carbon 
is  set  free  in  the  form  of  a  thick  black  smoke.  J 

Coal  akd  Oil  Gases.  —  The  manufacture  of  coal-gas  is,  at  the  present 
moment,  a  branch  of  industry  of  great  interest  and  importance  in  several 
points  of  view.  The  process  is  one  of  great  simplicity  of  principle,  but 
requires,  in  practice,  some  delicacy  in  management  to  yield  a  good  result. 

«C,IT«0  =  C,H4  +  OH, 

Alcohol.  Sth«n«.  Watar^ 

tc,H<a» 
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Wlien  pit-eoal  is  subjected  to  destructive  distillation,  a  yariety  of  products 
allow  themaelTes — permanent  gases,  steam,  and  Yolatile  oils,  besides  a  not 
inconsiderable  quantity  of  ammonia  from  the  nitrogen  always  present  in 
the  eoal.  These  substances  vary  very  much  in  their  proportions  with  the 
temperature  at  which  the  process  is  conducted,  the  permanent  gases  be- 
coming more  abundant  with  increased  heat,  but,  at  the  same  time,  losing 
much  of  their  value  for  the  purposes  of  illumination. 

The  coal  is  distilled  in  cast-iron  retorts,  maintained  at  a  bright-red  heat. 
And  the  volatilised  product  is  conducted  into  a  long  horizontal  pipe  of  large 
dimensions,  always  half  filled  with  liquid,  into  which  the  extremity  of  each 
separate  tube  dips:  this  is  called  the  hydraulic  main.  The  gas  and  its 
^accompanying  vapors  arc  next  made  to  traverse  a  refrigerator  —  usually  a 
series  of  iron  pipes,  cooled  on  the  outside  by  a  stream  of  water ;  here  the 
condensation  of  the  tar  and  the  ammoniacal  liquid  becomes. complete,  and 
the  gas  proceeds  onward  tc  anotiier  part  of  the  apparatus,  in  which  it  is 
deprived  of  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  carbonic  acid  gases  always  pres- 
ent in  the  crude  product.  This  was  formerly  effected  by  slaked  lime,  which 
readily  absorbs  the  compounds  in  question.  The  use  of  lime,  however,  has 
been  ahnost  superseded  by  that  of  a  mixture  of  sawdust  and  iron  oxide. 
This  mixture,  after  having  been  employed,  is  exposed  for  some  time  to  the 
atmosphere,  and  is  then  fit  for  use  a  second  time.  The  purifiers  are  large 
iron  vessels,  filled  either  with  slaked  lime  or  with  the  iron  oxide  mixture. 
The  gas  is  admitted  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  made  to  pass  over  m 
large  surface  of  the  purifying  agents.  The  last  part  of  the  operation, 
which,  indeed,  is  often  omitted,  consists  in  passing  the  gas  through  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  in  order  to  remove  ammonia.  The  quantity  thus  separated 
is  rerj  small,  relatively,  to  the  bulk  of  the  gas,  but,  in  an  extensive  work, 
becomes  an  object  of  importance. 

Coal-gas  thus  manufactured  and  purified  is  preserved  for  use  in  immense 
cylindrical  receivers,  closed  at  the  top,  suspended  in  tanks  of  water  by 
chains  to  which  counterpoises  are  attached,  so  that  the  gas-holders  rise 
and  sink  in  the  liquid  as  they  become  filled  from  the  purifiers  or  emptied 
by  the  mains.  These  latter  are  made  of  large  diameter,  to  diminish  as 
much  as  possible  the  resistance  experienced  by  the  gas  in  passing  through 
such  a  length  of  pipe.  The  joints  of  these  mains  are  still  made  in  so  im- 
perfect a  manner  that  immense  loss  is  experienced  by  leakage  when  the 
pressure  upon  the  gas  at  the  works  exceeds  that  exerted  by  a  column  of 
water  an  inch  in  height.* 

Coal-gas  varies  very  much  in  composition,  judging  from  its  variable  den- 
mty  and  illuminating  powers,  and  from  the  analyses  which  have  been  made. 
The  difficulties  of  such  investigations  are  very  great,  and  unless  particular 
precaution  be  taken,  the  results  are  merely  approximative.  The  purified 
gas  is  believed  to  contain  the  following  substances,  of-  which  the  first  is  the 
most  abundant,  and  the  second  the  most  valuable : 

Methane,  or  Marsh  gas. 
Ethene,  or  Olcfiant  gas. 
Hydrogen. 

*  It  maj  RlTe  «ome  idcft  of  th"  extent  of  this  speciM  of  mamifactnre,  to  mentloii  ttant  in  the 
7«r  1838,  for  lighting  London  nod  the  aubiirbs  Rlon(>,  there  were  eighteen  utibllc  gM-worlu. 
and  £2,800,000  iHTested  in  pipes  and  iq)parHtiiB.  The  yearly  revt^nne  aiiiotmtr<d  to  £460,000,  and 
the  amrainption  of  coal  in  the  eame  period  to  180,000  tons,  I4fl0  milUnng  of  cubic  feet  of  gits 
being  made  In  the  year.  There  went  134,900  private  lighta,  and  30,400  street  lamps.  800  t<»nfl 
of  coaI  were  wed  In  the  retorts  in  the  space  of  twenty-fonr  hours  at  mid-winter,  and  7,120,000 
cnbic  feet  of  gas  oonsnraed  in  the  longest  night.  —  Ore,  Dictionary  of  Art*  and  Manu/aeturtt. 

Shiee  that  time,  the  prodncUon  of  gM  has  been  onormonsly  increneed.  The  amount  of  oonl 
wed  in  Lundon  for  gM-malcing  in  1867  is  estimated  at  more  than  800,000  tons,  yielding  not  leas 
than  IJOOt^-flOO  of  culiic  feet  of  gas.  In  the  same  year,  the  mains  in  the  London  streets  had 
reaelMd  the  eztmordlnary  length  of  20OO  miles. 
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Carbon  Monoxide. 

Nitrogen. 

Vapors  of  Tolatile  liquid  Hydrocarbons.* 

Yapor  of  Carbon  Bisulphide. 

SeparcUed  by  Condenaatum  and  by  the  PuHfien* 

Tar  and  Volatile  Oils. 

Ammonium  Sulphate,  Chloride,  and  Sulphide. 

Hydrogen  Sulphide. 

Carbon  Dioxide. 

Hydrocyanic  acid,  or  Ammonium  Cyanide. 

Sulphocyanic  acid,  or  Ammonium  Sulphocyanate. 

A  far  better  illuminating  gas  may  be  prepared  from  oil,  by  dropping  it 
into  a  red-hot  iron  retort  filled  with  coke ;  the  liquid  is  in  great  part  decom- 
posed and  converted  into  permanent  gas,  which  requires  no  purification,  as 
it  is  quite  free  from  the  ammoniacal  and  sulphur  compounds  which  yitiate 
gas  from  coal.  Many  years  ago,  this  article  was  prepared  in  London;  it 
was  compressed  for  the  use  of  the  consumer  into  strong  iron  Tessels,  to  the 
extent  of  30  atmospheres :  these  were  furnished  with  a  screw-valTe  of  pe- 
culiar construction,  and  exchanged  for  others  when  exhausted.  The  com- 
paratiTO  high  price  of  the  material,  and  other  circumstances,  led  to  the 
abandonment  of  the  undertaking.  On  the  Continent,  gas  is  now  extensiTely 
prepared  from  wood. 

COMBUSTION,  AND  THE  STRUCTURS  OF  FLAMS. 

When  any  solid  substance  capable  of  bcnring  the  fire  is  heated  to  a  cer« 
tain  point,  it  omits  light,  the  character  of  which  depends  upon  the  tempera- 
tun.  Thus,  a  bar  of  platinum  or  a  piece  of  porcelain,  raised  to  a  particu- 
lar temperature,  becomes  what  is  called  red-hot,  or  emissive  of  red  light: 
at  a  higlier  degree  of  heat,  this  light  becomes  whiter  and  more  intense,  and 
when  urged  to  the  utmost,  as  in  the  case  of  a  piece  of  lime  placed  in  the 
flame  of  the  oxyhydrogen  blowpipe,  the  light  becomes  exceedingly  powerful, 
•  and  acquires  a  tint  of  violet.  Bodies  in  these  states  are  said  to  be  inean- 
descent  o.*  ifjniled. 

Again,  if  the  same  experiment  be  made  on  a  piece  of  charcoal,  similar 
effects  will  be  observed;  but  something  in  addition:  for  whereas  the  plati- 
num or  porcelain,  when  removed  from  the  fire,  or  the  lime  from  the  blow- 
pipe flame,  begin  immediately  to  cool,  and  emit  less  and  less  light,  until 
they  become  completely  obscure,  the  charcoal  maintains  to  a  great  extent 
its  high  temperature.  Unlike  the  other  bodies,  too,  which  suffer  no  chHUge 
whatever,  either  of  weight  or  substance,  the  charcoal  gradually  wastes 
away  until  it  disappears.  This  is  what  is  called  combv9tion,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  mere  ignition ;  the  charcoal  burns,  and  its  temperature  is  kept 
up  by  the  heat  evolved  in  the  act  of  union  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air. 

In  the  most  general  sense,  a  body  in  a  state  of  combustion  is  one  in  the  act 
of  undergoing  intense  chemical  action :  any  chemical  action  whatsoever,  if 
its  energy  rise  sufiiciently  high,  may  produce  the  phenomenon  of  combus- 
tion, by  heating  the  bodij  to  mch  an  extent  that  it  becomes  luminoue. 

In  all  ordinary  cases  of  combustion,  the  action  lies  between  the  burning 
body  and  the  oxygen  of  the  air ;  and  since  the  materials  employed  for  the 
economical  production  of  heat  and  light  consist  of  carbon  dhiefly,  or  that 
substance  conjoined  with  a  certain  proportion  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  all 
common  effects  of  this  nature  are  cases  of  the  rapid  and  violent  oxidation 
of  carbon  and  hydrogen  by  the  aid  of  the  free  oxygen  of  the  air.    The  heat 

^  These  Iwdiee  increase  the  {llaniiniAting  power,  nnd  confer  on  the  gu  iti  pecaliar  odor. 
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must  be  referred  to  the  act  of  chemical  union,  and  the  light  to  the  elevated 
temperature. 

Bj  this  principle,  it  ifl  eosj  to  understand  the  means  which  must  be 
adopted  to  increase  the  heat  of  ordinary  fires  to  the  point  necessary  to  melt 
refractory  metals,  and  to  bring  about  certain  desired  effects  of  chemical 
decomposition.  If  the  rate  of  consumption  of  the  fuel  can  be  increased  by 
a  more  rapid  introduction  of  air  into  the  burning  mass,  the  intensity  of  the 
heat  will  of  necessity  rise  in  the  same  ratio,  the  quantity  of  heat  evolved 
being  fixed  and  definite  for  the  same  constant  quantity  of  chemical  action. 
This  increased  supply  of  air  may  be  effected  by  two  distinct  methods :  it 
may  be  forced  into  the  fire  by  bellows  or  blowing-machines,  as  in  the  com- 
mon forge  and  in  the  blast  and  cupolarfurnaces  of  the  iron-worker,  or  it 
may  be  drawn  through  the  burning  materials  by  the  help  of  a  tall  chimney, 
the  fireplace  being  closed  on  all  sides,  and  no  entrance  of  air  allowed,  save 
between  the  bars  of  the  grate.  Such  is  the  kind  of  furnace  generally  em- 
ployed by  the  scientific  chemist  in  assaying  and  in  the  reduction  of  metallic 
oxides  by  charcoal :  the  principle  will  be  at  once  understood  by  the  aid  of 
the  sectional  drawing  (fig.  120),  in  which  a  crucible  is  represented  arranged 
in  the  fire  for  an  operation  of  the  kind  mentioned. 


Fig.  120. 
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The  •«  rcverberatory "  furnace  (fig.  121)  is  one  very  much  used  in  the 
arts  when  substances  are  to  be  exposed  to  heat  without  contact  with  the 
tnel.  The  fire-chamber  is  separated  from  the  bed  or  hearth  of  the  furnace 
by  a  low  wall  or  bridge  of  brick-work,  and  the  flame  and  heated  air  are  re- 
flected downward  by  the  arched  form  of  the  roof.  Any  degree  of  heat  can 
V  obtained  in  a  furnace  of  this  kind  —  from  the  temperature  of  dull  red- 
ness to  that  required  to  melt  very  large  quantities  of  cast-iron.  The  fire 
i'  urged  by  a  chimney  provided  with  a  sliding- plate,  or  damper,  to  regulate 
the  draught 

Solids  and  liquids,  as  melted  metal,  possess,  when  sufficiently  heated, 

the  faculty  of  emitting  light:    the  same  power  is  exhibited  by  gaseous 

bodies,  but  the  temperature  required  to  render  a  gas  luminous  is  incom- 

|«rably  higher  than  in  the  cases  already  described.     Gas  or  vapor  in  thir 

16* 
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condition  constitutes  >fam«,  the  actnal  temperature  of  which  generally  ex- 
ceeds that  of  the  white  heat  of  solid  bodies. 

The  light  emitted  from  pure  flame  is  often  exceedingly  feeble ;  but  the 
illuminating  power  -may  be  immensely  increased  by  the  presence  of  solid 
matter.  The  flame  of  hydrogen,  or  of  the  mixed  gases,  is  scarcely  Tisible 
in  full  daylight;  in  a  dusty  atmosphere,  however,  it  becomes  much  more 
luminous  by  igniting  to  intense  whiteness  the  floating  particles  with  which 
it  comes  in  contact:  The  piece  of  lime  in  the  blow-pipe  flame  cannot  hare 
a  higher  temperature  than  that  of  the  flame  itself;  yet  the  light  it  throws 
off  is  infinitely  greater. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  possible,  as  recently  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Frank- 
land,  to  produce  very  bright  flames  in  which  no  solid  particles  are  present. 
Metallic  arsenic  burnt  in  a  stream  of  oxygen  produces  an  intense  white 
flame,  although  both  the  metal  itself  and  the  product  of  its  combuistiitn 
(arsenious  oxide)  are  gaseous  at  the  temperature  of  the  flame.  The  com- 
bustion of  a  mixture  of  nitrogen  dioxide  and  carbon  bisulphide  also  pro- 
duces a  dazzling  white  flame,  without  any  separation  of  solid  matter. 

The  conditions  most  essential  to  luminosity  in  a  flame  are  a  high  tem- 
perature, and  the  presence  of  gases  or  yapors  of  considerable  density.  The 
effect  of  high  temperature  is  seen  in  the  greater  brightness  of  the  flame 
of  sulphur,  phosphorus,  and  indeed  all  substances^  when  burnt  in  pore 
oxygen,  as  compared  with  that  which  results  from  their  combustion  in  com- 
mon air ;  in  the  former  case  the  whole  of  the  substances  presf  nt  take  part 
in  the  combustion  and  generate  heat,  whereas  in  the  latter  the  temperature 
is  lowered  by  the  presence  of  a  large  quantity  of  nitrogen,  which  contrib- 
utes nothing  to  the  effect.  The  relation  between  the  luminosity  of  a  flame 
and  the  vapor-densities  of  its  constituents  may  be  seen  from  the  following 
table,  in  which  the  vapor-densities  are  referred  to  that  of  hydrogen  as  unity. 

Relative  Deruitiet  of  Oases  and  Vapors. 


Hydrogen        ...  1 

"Water 9 

Hydrochloric  acid  .         .  18} 

Carbon  dioxide    .         .         .22 
Sulphur  dioxide       .        .        82 


Arsenious  chloride  .         .         9} 
Phosphoric  oxide     .       Tl,  or  142 

Metallic  arsenic .  .  .150 

Arsenious  oxide      .         .  198 


A  comparison  of  these  numbers  shows  that  the  brightest  flames  are  those 
which  contain  the  densest  vapors.  Hydrogen  burning  in  chlorine  produces 
a  vapor  more  than  twice  as  heavy  as  that  resulting  from  its  combustion  in 
oxygen,  and  accordingly  the  light  produced  in  the  former  case  is  stronger 
than  in  the  latter ;  carbon  and  sulphur  burning  in  oxygen  produce  vapors 
of  still  greater  density,  namely,  carbon  dioxide  and  sulphur  dioxide,  and 
their  combustion  gives  a  still  brighter  light;  lastly,  phosphorus,  which  Las 
a  very  dense  vapor,  and  likewise  yields  a  product  of  great  vapor-densitj, 
burns  in  oxygen  with  a  brilliancy  which  the  eye  can  scarcely  endure. 
Moreover,  the  luminosity  of  a  flame  is  increased  by  condensing  the  sur- 
rounding gaseous  atmosphere,  and  diminished  hy  rarefying  it.  The  flame 
of  arsenic  burning  in  oxypen  may  be  rendered  quite  feeble  by  rarefying 
the  oxygen;  and  on  the  contrary  the  faint  flame  of  an  ordinnry  spirit-lamp 
becomes  very  bright  when  placed  under  the  receiver  of  a  condensing  pump. 
Frankland  has  also  found  that  candles  give  much  less  light  when  burning 
on  the  top  of  Mont  Blanc  than  in  the  valley  below,  although  the  rate  of 
combustion  in  the  two  cases  is  nearly  the  same.  The  effect  of  condensa- 
tion in  increasing  the  brightness  of  a  flame  is  also  strikingly  seen  in  the 
combustion  of  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  which  gives  but  a  feeble 
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light  when  bnrnt  under  the  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure,  as  in  the  ozy- 
hydrogen  blowpipe,  but  a  very  bright  flash  when  exploded  in  the  Cavendish 
audiometer  (p.  144),  in  which  the  water-vapor  produced  by  the  combustion 
is  preTented  from  expanding. 

Flames  burning  in  the  air,  and  not  supplied  with  oxygen  from  another 
source,  are,  as  already  stated,  hollow,  the  chemical  action  being  necessarily 
confined  to  the  spot  where  the  two  bodies  unite.     That  of  a 
lamp  or  candle,  when  carefully  examined,  is  seen  to  consist 
of  three  separate  portions.     The  dark  central  part,  easily 
rendered  evident  by  depressing  upon  the  flame  a  piece  of 
fine  wire-gauxe,  consists  of  combustible  matter  drawn  up  by 
the  capillarity  of  the  wick,  and  volatilized  by  the  heat.    This 
^8  surrounded  by  a  highly  luminous  cone  or  envelope,  which, 
in  contact  with  a  cold  body,  deposits  soot.     On  the  outside, 
a  second  cone  is  to  be  traced,  feeble  in  its  light-giving  power, 
but  baring  an  exceedingly  high  temperature.      The  most 
probable   explanation   of  these  appearances  is  as  follows: 
Carbon  and  hydrogen  are  very  unequal  in  their  attraction 
for  oxygen,  the  latter  greatly  exceeding  the  former  in  this 
respect:  consequently,  when  both  are  present,  and  the  sup- 
ply of  oxygen  limited,  the  hydrogen  takes  up  the  greater  portion   of  the 
oxygen,  to  the  exclusion  of  a  great  part  of  the  carbon.     Now,  this  happens, 
in  the  case  under  cousideration,  at  some  little  distance  within  the  outer 
surface  of  the  flame  —  namely,  in  the  luminous  portion;  the  little  oxygen 
which  has  penetrated  thus  far  inward  is  mostly  consumed  by  the  hydrogen, 
and  hydrocarbons  are  separated,  rich  in  carbon  and 
of  great  density  in  the  state  of  vapor  (naphthalene, 
ehrysene,  pyrene,  etc.).     These  hydro-carbons,  which 
would  form  smoke  if  they  were  cooler,  and  are  depos- 
ited on  a  cold  body  held  in  the  flame  inihe  form  of 
soot,*  become  intensely  ignited  by  the  burning  hydro- 
gen, and  evolve  a  light  whose  whiteness  marks  a  very 

elevated  temperature.     In  the  exterior  and  scarcely 

visible  cone,  these  hydro-carbons  undergo  combustion. 
A  jet  of  coal-gas  exhibits  the  same  phenomena ;  but 

if  the  gas  be  previously  mingled  with  air,  or  if  air 

be  forcibly  mixed  with,  or  driven  into  the  flame,  no 

euch  separation  of  carbon  occurs;  the  hydrogen  and 

carbon  burn  together,  forming  vapors  of  much  lower 

density,  and  the  illuminating  power  almost  disappears. 
The  common  mouth  blowpipe  is  a  little  instrument 

of  great  utility ;  it  is  merely  a  brass  tube  fitted  with 

an  ivory  mouthpiece,  and  terminated  by  a  jet  having 

a  small  aperture,  by  which  a  current  of  air  is  driven 

across  the  flame  of  a  candle.     The  best  form  is  per- 
haps that  contrived  by  Mr.  Pepys,  and  shown  in  fig. 

123.    The  flame  so  produced  is  very  peculiar. 
Instead  of  the  double  envelope  just  described,  two 

long  pointed  cones  are  observed   (fig.  124),  which, 

when  the  blowpipe  is  good,  and  the  aperture  smooth 

and  round,  are  very  well  defined,  the  outer  cone  being 

yellowish  and  the  inner  blue.  A  double  combustion  is, 

in  fact,  going  on,  by  the  blast  in  the  inside,  and  by  the 

external  air.     The  space  between  the  inner  and  outer  cones  is  filled  with 

exceedingly  hot  combustible  matter,  possessing  strong  reducing  or  deoxidia- 

»Bg powers;  while  the  highly  heated  air  just  beyond  the  point  of  the  exterior 

*  Boot  la  not  pure  carbon,  bnt  a  mixture  of  heaTj  hydro-oarbon«. 
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cone  o>i  Jiiee  with  great  facility.   A  smsU  portion  of  matter.  Happorled  on  ■ 
piece  of  charcoal,  or  died  ia  &  ring  at  tLe  toil  ofa  fine  platiDum  wire,  can  Ihiu 
in  an  instant  be  eipoaed  to  a  Tery  bigh  degree 
Fig.  124.  of  beat  under  these  contrasl^d  GireunatAncea, 

^~  and  observatianB  of  great  value  made  in  a  veiy 

abort  time.  Tbe  use  of  the  insirument  reqiiirM 
an  even  and  uninterrupteil  blast  of  some  dura- 
tion, by  a  method  easily  acquired  with  a.  Utile 
patience:  il  consiBta  in  employing  for  the  pur- 
poBe  the  mtuclsB  of  (he  chocks  alone,  reapira- 
tion  being  conducted  through  the  noatrils,  ajid 
the  moulh  from  time  to  time  replenished  wilb 
air,  without  intermission  of  the  blast.  '* 

Tbe  Argand  lamp,  adapted  to  bum  eilber  oil 
or  spirit,  but  especially  the  latter,  is  a  very  useful  piece  of  chemical  appa- 
ratus. Id  this  lamp  the  wick  is  cylindrical,  the  Hume  being  supplied  witJi 
■ir  both  inside  and  outside :  the  combustion  is  greatly  aided  by  the  chim- 
ney, which  is  made  of  copper  when  the  lamp  is  used  as  a  source  of  be>L 

Fig.  120  exhibits,  in  section,  an  excellent  lamp  of  this  kind  for  burning 

alcohol  or  wooit-spirit.      It  is  constructed  of  thin  copper,  atid  furnished  with 

ground  caps  to  the  wick-bolder  and  aperture,*  by  which  the  spirit  is  intiv- 

Pig.  va,.  Fig.  Ut. 


duced,  in  order  to  prerent  loss  when  the  lamp  is  Dot  in  use.  Glass  spirit- 
lamps  (fig.  126),  fitted  with  caps  to  prevent  evaporation,  are  very  conveDielit 
for  occasional  use,  being  always  ready  and  in  order. -)- 

Id  London,  and  other  large  towns  where  coal-gas  is  to  be  had,  it  is  con- 
stantly used  with  the  greatest  economy  and  advantage  in  every  respect  as 
a  source  of  heat.     Kctorls,  flasks,  capsules,  and  other  vessels,  can  be  thus 

Fig-  ISJ.  •  Whtn  In  nir.  thU  ■piTlure  nivt  *!«;■  I» 

opMi.  othrr«iw  an  «rrid<^nl  ii  mrr  to  hafipn; 


InlttHl  to  Iha  c>llndrii 
tnl«i.whicr  "-■-- 
fbgnudn.   ] 
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Fig.  128. 


Fig.  129. 


exposed  to  an  easily  regulated  and  inyariable  temperature  for  many  succes- 

siTe  hours.     Small  platinum  crucibles  may  be  ignited  to  redness  by  placing 

them  oTer  the  flame  on  a  little  wire  triangle.     The  arrangement  shown  in 

fig.  127,    consisting  of  a  common  Argand  gas-burner 

fixed  on  a  heavy  and  low  foot,  and  connected  with  a 

flexible  tube  of  caoutchouc  or  other  material,  is  very 

convenient. 
A  higher  temperature,  and  perfectly  smokeless  flame, 

is,  however,   obtained  by  burning  the  gas  previously 

mixed  with  air.     Such  a  flame  is  easily  produced  by 

pUcing  a  cap  of  wire-gauze  on  the  chimney  of  the  Ar- 
gand burner  just  described,  and  setting  fire  to  the  gas 

above  the  wire-gauze.     The  flame  does  not  penetrate 

below,  but  the  gas  in  passing  up  the  chimney  becomes 

mixed  with  air,  and  this  mixture  burns  above  the  cap 

with  a  blue,  smokeless  flame. 
Another  kind  of  burner  for  producing  a  smokeless 

flame  has  been  contrived  by  Professor  Bunsen,  and  is 

now  very  generally  used  in  chemical  laboratories.     In 

this  burner  (flg.  129)  the  gas,  supplied  by  a  flexible  tube,  ty  passes  through 

a  set  of  small  holes  into  the  box  at  a,  in  which  it  mixes  with  atmospheric 

air  entering  freely  by  a  number  of  holes  near  the 

top  of  the  box.     The  gaseous  mixture  passes  up  the 

tube  6,  and  is  inflamed  at  the  top,  where  it  burns 

with  a  tall,  blue,  smokeless  flame,  giving  very  little 

light,  but  much  heat.     By  arranging  two  or  more 

such  tubes,  together  with  an  air-box  containing  a 

sufficient  number  of  holes,  a  very  powerful  burner 

may  be  constructed. 
Considerable  improvements  in  this  form  of  burner 

hare  been  made  by  Mr.  Griffin,  who  has  also  con- 

strncted,  on  the  same  principle,  powerful  gas-fur- 
naces, affording  heat  sufficient  for  the  decomposition 

of  silicates,  and  the  fusion  of  considerable  quantities  of  copper  or  iron.* 

The  principle  of  burning  a  mixture  of  gas  and  air  is  also  applied  in  Hof- 
mann's  gas-furnace  for  organic  analysis,  which  will  be  described  under  Or- 
ganic Chemistry. 

The  kindling-point,  or  temperature  at  which  combustion  commences,  is 
▼ery different  with  difl'erent  substances:  phosphorus  will  sometimes  take  fire 
in  the  hand ;  sulphur  requires  a  temperature  exceeding  that  of  boiling 
water;  charcoal  must  be  heated  to  redness.  Among  gaseous  bodies  the 
same  fact  is  observed:  hydrogen  is  inflamed  by  a  red-hot  wire;  light 
carbonetted  hydrogen  requires  a  white  heat  to  effect  the  same  thing.  When 
flame  is  cooled  by  any  means  below  the  temperature  at  which  the  rapid 
oxidation  of  the  combustible  gas  occurs,  it  is  at  once  extinguished.  Upon 
this  depends  the  principle  of  Sir  H.  Davy's  invaluable  safety-lamp. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  frequent  disengagement  of  great 
qoantities  of  light  carbonetted  hydrogen  gas  in  coal-mines.  This  gas, 
mixed  with  seven  or  eight  times  its  volume  of  atmospheric  air,  becomes 
highly  explosive,  taking  fire  at  a  light  and  burning  with  a  pale-blue  flame ; 
and  many  fearful  accidents  have  occurred  from  the  ignition  of  large  quan- 
tities of  mixed  gas  and  air  occupying  the  extensive  galleries  and  workings 
of  a  mine.  Sir  H.  Davy  undertook  an  investigation  with  a  view  to  discover 
some  remedy  for  this  constantly  occurring  calamity :  his  labors  resulted  in 
Bome  exceedingly  important  discoveries  respecting  flame,  which  led  to  the 
construction  of  the  lamp  which  bears  his  name. 

*  Bee  the  article  on  Gas-bumers  and  Furnaces  in.Watts's  *<  Dictionary  of  ChemiBtry,'*  ii.  782. 
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When  two  Teasels  filled  with  ■  gaaeoui  «jploaiire  mUtarc  >re  coDoected 
bf  ■  narrow  tube,  and  the  conlenla  of  odo  Grcd  b;  the  electric  apark,  or 
otherwiae,  the  flame  ia  not  communicateil  to  the  other,  proiided  Ibe  diameter 
of  the  lube,  ita  length,  and  the  conducting  power  for  heat  of  ila  malerisl, 
bear  a  certain  propariion  to  each  allien  the  flame  u  esiinguiahed  hj  cool- 
ing, and  it«  Iransmigsion  rendered  impoaaible. 

In  this  eiperiment,  high  conducting  power  and  diminished  diameter 
compensate  for  diminution  in  length;  and  to  snch  an  ei'eal  can  this  be 
carried,  that  melallic  )[auie.  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  series  of  Terj 
abort  square  lulies  arranged  Hide  by  side,  when  of  aufficieDt  degree  of  fine- 
neaa.  arresle  in  the  moat  complete  manner  the  passage  uf  flame  in  eiplmive 
niiilures  depending  upon  the  inflammability  of  the  gas.  Now  Ihe  fire-damp 
tniiture  has  an  eiceedingl;  high  kindling-poinl ;  a  red  heat  does  not  cau8« 
inflammation  i  conBequenll;,  the  gauie  will  be  aafe  for  Ibis  aubetance,  when 
flame  would  pass  in  almost  any  other  ease. 

The  miner's  aafet;  lamp  ia  merely  an  ordinary  oiMamp,  the  flame  of 
which  is  enclosed  in  a  cage  of  wire-gauie,  made  double  at  the  upper  part, 
Ff.  IM.  ng.  UL 


containing  about  400  apertuTes  to  the  square  inch.  The  lube  for  mpplying 
oil  to  the  reserioir  reu:hea  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  Ihe  latter,  white  the 
wick  admits  of  being  trimmed  by  a  bent  wire  passing  with  friction  through 
a  small  lube  in  the  body  of  the  lamp;  the  flame  can  thus  be  kept  burning  for 
any  length  of  time,  without  the  necessity  of  UDacrewiog  the  cage.    When  Ibis 

within  the  cage  with  such  energy  as  sometimea  to  bent  the  melallic  tissue 
to  dull  redness,  the  flame  is  not  coiomunicated  to  the  mixture  on  Ihe  outside. 
These  efl'ecia  may  be  conveniently  atudied'by  suspending  (hs  lamp  in  K 
large  glass  jar.  and  gradually  admitting  coal-gas  betnw.  The  oil-Bame  is 
at  first  elongated,  and  then,  as  Ihe  proportion  of  gas  increases,  extin- 
guished, while  the  interior  of  the  gauie  cylinder  beoomea  filled  with  th« 
burning  mixture  of  gas  and  air.  As  ihe  atmosphere  becomes  purer,  the 
wick  is  once  more  relighted,     These  appearancea  are  so  reoiarkftbte  that 
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the  lamp  becomes  an  admirable  indicator  of  the  state  of  the  air  in  different 
parta  of  the  mine.* 

The  same  great  principle  has  been  ingeniously  applied  by  Mr.  Hemming 
to  the  construction  of  the  oxy-hydrogen  safety-jet  before  mentioned.  This 
'a  a  tube  of  bras^i  about  four  inches  long,  filled  with  straight  pieces  of  fine 
brass  wire,  the  whole  being  tightly  wedged  together  by  a  pointed  rod,  for- 
cibly driyen  into  the  centre  of  the  bundle,  (fig.  131.)  The  arrangement  thus 
presents  a  series  of  metallic  tubes,  very  long  in  proportion  to  their  diam- 
eter, the  cooling  powers  of  which  are  so  great  as  to  prevent  the  possibility 
of  the  passage  of  flame,  even  with  oxygen  and  hydrogen.  The  jet  may  be 
used,  as  before  mentioned,  with  a  common  bladder,  without  a  chance  of 
explosion.  The  fundamental  fact  of  flame  being  extinguished  by  contact 
with  a  cold  body,  may  be  elegantly  shown  by  twisting  a  copper  wire  into  a 
short  spiral,  about  0*1  inch  in  diameter,  and  then  passing  it  cold  over  the 
fl;une  of  a  wax  candle;  the  latter  is  extinguished.  If  the  spiral  be  now 
heated  to  redness  by  a  spirit-lamp,  and  the  experiment  repeated,  no  such 
effect  follows. 


CHLOBIHE. 

This  substance  is  a  member  of  a  very  important  natural  group,  containing 
tiao  iodine,  bromine,  and  fluorine.  So  great  a  degree  of  resemblance  exists 
between  these  bodies  in  all  their  chemical  relations,  especially  between 
chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine,  that  the  history  of  one  will  almost  serve, 
with  a  few  little  alterations,  for  that  of  the  rest. 

Chlorine  f  is  a  very  abundant  substance :  in  common  salt  it  exists  in  com- 
bination with  sodium.  It  is  most  easily  prepared  by  pouring  strong  hy- 
drochloric acid  upon  finely  powdered  black  oxide  of  manganese  contained 
in  a  retort  or  flask,  and  applying  a  gentle  heat ;  a  heavy  yellow  gas  is  dis- 
engaged, which  is  the  substance  in  question. 

It  may  be  collected  over  warm  water,  or  by  displacement :  the  mercurial 
trough  cannot  be  employed,  as  the  chlorine  rapidly  acts  upon  the  metal,  and 
becomes  absorbed.  ' 

The  reaction  is  very  easily  explained.  Hydrochloric  acid  is  a  compound 
of  chlorine  and  hydrogen :  when  this  is  mixed  with  a  metallic  monoxide, 
double  interchange  of  elements  takes  place,  water  and  chloride  of  the  metal 
being  produced.  But  when  some  of  the  dioxides  are  substituted,  an  addi- 
tion^ effect  ensues  —  namely,  the  decomposition  of  a  second  portion  of 
hydrochloric  acid  by  the  oxygen  in  excess,  the  hydrogen  of  which  is  with- 
drawn and  the  chlorine  set  free. 

Hydrochloric  f  Chlorine Chlorine. 

acid  I  Hydrogen  ^^__-      Water. 


jl  f  Oxygen         ^ — 

^Mde"*    1  Manganese -^^^  Manganese  Chloride. 

(  Oxygen 

Hydrochloric  f  Chlorine 

acid         (  Hydrogen  ^^^^=*"  Water.^ 

*niaii  tte  tma  lue  of  the  lamp— namely,  to  permit  the  riewer  or  raperlntendent,  with- 
«i*nsk  to  hinwelf,  to  examine  the  state  of  the  air  in  every  part  of  the  mine;  not  to  enable 
JMtnieo  to  oontinoe  their  labors  in  an  atmosphere  habitually  explosive,  which  must  he  unfit 
i«taiiiMi  respiration,  although  the  evil  effects  may  be  slow  to  appear.  Owners  of  coal-mines 
»(mld  be  compelled  oither  t«i  adopt  efficient  means  of  ventilation,  or  to  close  workings  of  this 
uganraa  eharaeter  altogether. 

t  from  xXi^f,  yellowish-green,  the  name  given  to  It  by  Sir  H.  Davy. 
t^MnOi       +       *HCI        =        a,       +       MnCl,        +        20H, 
■SD^aeM       Hydrochloric     Chlorina.        Manganese  Water. 

wttWc-  acid.  chloride. 
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Chlorine  was  discoTered  by  Scheele  in  1774,  but  its  nature  was  long  mis- 
understood.  It  is  a  yellow  gaseous  body,  of  intolerably  suffocating  proper- 
ties, producing  very  violent  cough  and  irritation  when  inhaled  even  in  ex- 
ceedingly small  quantity.     It  is  soluble  to  a  considerable  extent  in  w»ter. 

that  liquid  absorbing  at  15*5°  (60°  ¥,),  about  twice  its 
volume,  and  acquiring  the  color  and  odor  of  the  gas. 
"When  this  solution  is  exposed  to  light,  it  is  slowly 
changed,  by  decomposition  of  water,  into  hydrochloric 
acid,  the  oxygen  being  at  the  same  time  liberated. 
When  moist  chlorine  gas  is  exposed  to  a  cold  of  0°. 
yellow  crystals  are  formed,  which  consist  of  a  definite 
compound  of  chlorine  and  water,  containing  35-6  parts 
of  the  former  to  90  of  the  latter. 

Chlorine  has  a  specific  gravity  of  2*47;  a  litre  of  it 
weighs  3*17844  grams;  exposed  to  a  pressure  of  about 
four  atmospheres,  it  condenses  to  a  yellow  limpid  liquid. 
Chlorine  has  but  little  attraction  for  oxygen,  its  chem- 
ical energies  being  principally  exerted  towards  hydro- 
gen and  the  metals.     A  lighted  taper  plunged  into  the 
gas,  continues  to  burn  with  a  dull-red  light,  and  emitfl 
a  large  quantity  of  smoke,  the  hydrogen  of  the   wax 
being  alone  consumed,  and  the  carbon  separated.     If  a 
piece  of  paper  be  wetted  with  oil  of  turpentine,  and 
thrust  into  a  bottle  filled  with  chlorine,  the  chemical 
action  of  the  latter  upon  the  hydrogen  is  so  Tiolent  as 
to  cause  inflammation,  accompanied  by  a  copious  deposit 
of  soot.     Although  chlorine  can,  by  indirect  means,  be 
made  to  combine  with    carbon,  yet  this  never  occurs 
under  the  circumstances  described. 
Phosphorus  takes  fire  spontaneously  in  chlorine,  burning  with  a  pale  and 
feebly  luminous  flame.     Several  of  the  metals,  as  copper  leaf,  powdered 
antimony,  and  arsenic,  undergo  combustion  in  the  same  manner.     A  mix- 
ture of  equal  measures  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen  explodes  with  violence  on 
the  passage  of  an  electric  spark,  or  on  the  application  of  a  lighted  taper, 
hydrochloric  acid  gas  being  formed.     Such  a  mixture  may  be  retained  in 
the  dark  for  any  length  of  time  without  change :  exposed  to  diffuse  day- 
light, the  two  gases  slowly  unite,  while  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  induce 
instantaneous  explosion. 

The  most  characteristic  property  of  chlorine  is  its  bleaching  power ;  the 
most  stable  organic  coloring  principles  are  instantly  decomposed  and  de- 
stroyed by  this  remarkable  agent:  indigo,  for  example,  which  resists  the 
action  of  strong  oil  of  vitriol,  is  converted  by  chlorine  into  a  brownish  sub- 
stance, to  which  the  blue  color  cannot  be  restored.  The  presence  of  water 
is  essential  to  these  changes,  for  the  gas  in  a  state  of  perfect  dryness  is 
incapable  even  of  affecting  litmus. 

Chlorine  is  largely  used  in  the  arts  for  bleaching  linen  and  cotton  goods, 
rags  for  the  manufacture  of  paper,  &c.  For  these  purposes,  it  is  employed, 
sometimes  in  the  state  of  gas,  sometimes  in  that  of  solution  in  water,  but 
more  frequently  in  combination  with  lime,  forming  the  substance  called 
bleaching-powder.  When  required  in  large  quantities,  it  is  often  made  by 
pouring  slightly  diluted  oil  of  vitriol  upon  a  mixture  of  common  salt  and 
manganese  oxide  contained  in  a  large  leaden  vesseL  The  decomposition 
which  ensues  may  be  thus  represented : 
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Sodium  f  Chlorine Chlorine. 

ehloride       ( Sodium 

Solph.  oxide i  Sodium  sulphate. 

Miuinnese      f  Oxjf^en 

dioxide.       iManagnese   ^.^^^^^ 

L      monoxide                - — ...^^^^^^^  f  Manganese 

Salph.  oxide. ■ "^ —  _  {     sulphate.* 

Cblorine  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  potent  substances  that  can  be  used 
for  the  purpose  of  disinfection,  but  its  employment  requires  cure.  Bleach- 
ing-powder  mixed  with  water,  and  exposed  to  the  air  in  shallow  vessels, 
becomes  slowly  decomposed  by  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the 
chlorine  is  evolved :  if  a  more  rapid  disengagement  be  wished,  a  little  acid 
of  any  kind  may  be  added.  In  the  absence  of  bleaching-powder,  either  of 
the  methods  for  the  production  of  the  gas  described  may  be  had  recourse 
to,  always  taking  care  to  avoid  an  excess  of  acid. 

Hydrogbn  Chloride  ;  Htdrochloric,  Chlorhydric,  or  Muriatic  Acid. — 
This  substance,  in  a  st^ite  of  solution  in  water,  has  been  long  known.  The 
gas  b  prepared  with  the  utmost  ease  by  heating  in  a  flask  fitted  with  a 
cork  and  bent  tube,  a  mixture  of  common  salt  and  oil  of  vitriol  diluted  with 
a  small  quantity  of  water ;  it  must  be  collected  by  displacement,  or  over 
mercury.  It  is  a  colorless  gas,  which  fumes  strongly  in  the  air  from  con- 
densing  the  atmospheric  moisture ;  it  has  an  acid,  suffocating  odor,  but  is 
much  less  offensive  than  chlorine.  Exposed  to  a  pressure  of  40  atmospheres, 
it  liquefies. 

Hydrochloric  acid  gas  has  a  density  of  1*269  compared  with  air,  or  18*25 
compared  with  hydrogen  as  unity.  It  is  exceedingly  soluble  in  water,  that 
liquid  taking  up  at  the  temperature  of  the  air  about  418  times  its  bulk. 
The  gas  and  solution  are  powerfully  acid. 

The  action  of  oil  of  vitriol  on  common  salt,  or  any  analogous  substance, 
is  thus  easily  explained :  f 

Sodium  chloride    {CU-'-  ^^^^^    Hydrochloric 

f  Hydrogen  '^^^^"^Cl 
Sulphuric  acid       -j  Oxygen      . —  ^""-^ 

(^  Sulphur    —  *    Sodium  sulphate. 

The  composition  of  this  substance  may  be  determined  by  synthesis :  when 
a  measure  of  chlorine  and  a  measure  of  hydrogen  are  fired  by  the  electric 
spark,  two  measured  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas  result,  the  combination  being 
unattended  by  change  of  volume.  By  weight  it  contains  85*5  parts  of 
cblorine  and  1  part  of  hydrogen. 

Bolution  of  hydrochloric  acid,  the  liquid  acid  of  commerce,  is  a  very  im- 
portant preparation,  and  of  extensive  use  in  chemical  pursuits:  it  is  best 
prepared  by  the  following  arrangement :  — 

A  large  glass  flask,  containing  a  quantity  of  common  salt,  is  fitted  with  a 
cork  and  bent  tube,  in  the  manner  represented  in  fig.  182:  this  tube  passes 
through  and  below  a  second  short  tube  into  a  wide-necked  bottle,  containing 
aVittle  water,  into  which  the  open  tube  dips.  A  bent  tube  is  adapted  to 
aoother  hole  in  the  cork  of  the  wash-bottle,  so  as  to  convey  the  purified  gas 


•     CfaCl 
Sodhim 

chloride. 

+     MnOi     +     2SO4H,     =     CI,     +   SO^Na,  +  804Mn      + 
ICanKitnem       Hydrogen      Chlorioe.       Sodinm    Manganoiu 
dioxide.          sulphate.                          sulphate,     sulphate. 

20H, 
Water. 

t     2NaCl 
Sodiam 
chlorfde. 
16 

+        8O4H,       =        2HC1        +        SO^Na, 
Rvdroicen           Hydrogen             Sodium 
siilphate.            chloride.            snlpbate. 
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into  •  quBDlily  of  distilled  witer,  by  which  it  is  inslanti;  ibsorbed:  lh» 
joinlB  kre  made  iir-tigbl  by  meltiog  ■  lillle  yellow  wiix  oTer  tbe  cork^ 

A  quaotily  of  oil  of  vitriol,  about  equal  in  weight  to  tbe  ull.  is  ilien  sIohIc 
introduced  by  tlie  funnel;  tbe  disengaged  gat  is  at  first  wholly  sbsorbed  b't 
the  water  in  the  wash-bottle,  but  when  this  becomes  mimrated,  it  pmr^ 
into  the  second  Tessel  and  there  dissolves.  When  all  the  acid  has  been 
added,  heat  may  be  applied  to  the  flask  by  a  charcoal  chauffer,  until  ii; 
contents  appear  nearly  dry.  and  the  evolution  of  gas  almoet  ceases,  when  ihf 
procesH  may  be  stopped.  As  much  heat  is  given  out  during  the  condensa- 
tion of  the  gas,  it  is  necessary  lo  surround  the  condensing  veeael  with  cold 

^.133. 


The  simple  wasb-bottle,  sbown  in  the  btst  figure,  will  be  found  an  ex- 
ceedingly useful  conlrivance  in  a  great  number  of  chemical  operations.  It 
serves  in  the  present,  and  in  many  similar  cases,  to  retnin  any  liquid  or 
solid  matter  mochauicsUy  carried  over  with  the  gas.  and  it  may  be  alwavs 
employed  when  a  gas  of  any  kind  is  to  be  passed  through  an  alkaline  or 
other  solution.  The  open  tube  dipping  into  the  liquid  prevents  the  pos- 
sibility of  absorption,  by  which  a  partial  vacuum  would  be  occasioned,  and 
the  liquid  of  the  second  vessel  lost  by  being  driven  into  the  first. 

Tbe  arrangement  hy  which  the  acid  is  introduced  also  deserves  amomenl'i 
notice.  The  tube  is  bent  twice  upon  itself,  and  a  bulb  blown  in  one  portion; 
the  liquid  poured  into  the  funnel  rises  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  fir^t 
bend  until  it  reaches  the  second;  it  then  flows  over  and  runs  into  the  flnsk. 
Any  quantity  can  then  be  got  into  the  latter  without  Ihe  introduction  of  air, 
and  without  tlie  escape  of  gas  from  the  interior.  Tbe  funnel  acts  also  as 
a  kind  of  safety-valve,  and  in  both  directions;  for  if  by  any  chance  the 
deli*ery-tube  should  be  slopped,  and  Ihe  issue  of  gas  prevented,  its  in- 
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creased  elastic  force  soon  drives  the  Utile  column  of  liquid  out  of  the  tube, 
the  gtAs  escapes,  and  the  Teasel  is  saved.     On  the  other  hand,  any  absorp- 
tion within  is  quickly  compensated  by  the  entrance  of  air  through 
Ihe  liquid  in  ihe  bulb.  FigriU. 

The  plan  employed  on  the  large  scale  by  the  manufacturer  is  the 
same  in  principle  as  that  described;  he  merely  substitutes  a  large 
iron  cylinder^  or  apparatus  made  of  lead,  for  the  flask,  and  vessels 
of  stoneware  for  those  of  glass. 

On  distilling  an  aqueous  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid,  an  acid 
is  produced  boiling  at  110°  (23U°  F.)  which  contains  20-22  per  cent, 
of  anhydrous  hydrochloric  acid:  a  more  concentrated  solution 
when  heated  gives  off  hydrochloric  acid  gas;  a  weaker  solution 
loses  water.  Koscoe  and  Dittmar  have  proved  that  the  composition 
of  the  distillate  varies  with  the  atmospheric  pressure;  it  cannot, 
therefore,  be  viewed  as  a  chemical  compound. 

Pure  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  transparent  and  colorless : 
when  strong,  it  fumes  in  the  air  by  evolving  a  little  gas.  It  leaves 
no  residue  on  evaporation,  and  gives  no  precipitate  or  opacity  with 
dilated  solution  of  b&rium  chloride.  When  saturated  with  the  gas, 
it  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1*21,  and  contains  about  42  per  cent,  of 
real  acid.  The  commercial  acid,  which  is  obtained  in  immense 
qaantity  as  a  secondary  product  in  the  manufacture  of  sodium  sulphate  by 
the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  upon  common  salt,  has  usually  a  yellow  color, 
and  is  very  impure,  containing  salts,  sulphuric  acid,  chloride  of  iron,  and 
organic  matter.  It  may  be  rendered  sufficiently  pure  for  most  purposes  by 
dilating  it  to  the  density  of  1*1,  which  happens  when  the  strong  acid  is 
mixed  with  its  own  bulk  or  rather  less  of  water,  and  then  distilling  it  in 
a  retort  furnished  with  a  Liebig's  condenser. 

A  mixture  of  nitric  and  hydrochloric  acids  has  long  been  known  under 
the  name  of  aqua  regiay  from  its  property  of  dissolving  gold.  When  these 
tvo  substances  are  heated  together,  they  both  undergo  decomposition,  nitro- 
gen tetroxide  and  chlorine  being  evolved.  This,  at  least,  appears  to  be  the 
6nal  result  of  the  action :  at  a  certain  stage,  however,  two  peculiar  sub- 
stances, consisting  of  nitrogen,  oxygen,  and  chlorine  (chloronitric  acid  gas  * 
and  chloronitrous  gas  f),  appear  to  be  formed.  It  is  only  the  chlorine  which 
attacks  the  metal. 

The  presence  of  hydrochloric  acid,  or  any  other  soluble  chloride,  is  easily 
detected  by  solution  of  silver  nitrate.  A  white  curdy  precipitate  is  pro- 
daeed,  insoluble  in  nitric  acid,  freely  soluble  in  ammonia,  and  subject  to 
blacken  by  exposure  to  light. 

Oxidet  and  Oxaeidt  of  Chlorine. 

There  are  four  oxacids  of  chlorine,  which  may  be  regarded  as  oxides  of 
hydrochloric  acid ;  thus : 

Composition  by  weight.^ 

f 

Ghlorin 

Hydrochloric  acid 
HypochlorouB  acid    . 
Chlorous  acid         .... 
Chloric  acid      .... 
Perchloric  acid      .... 

•  NOCIa.  t  NOCL 

X  HTpochlorone  acid   ....  CI  HO 

Cltloroai  acid ClMOf 

Chloric  acid ClHOg 

Perchloric  acid     .       •       •       .     '  .  CIHO4. 


Chlorine. 

Hydrogen.       Oxygen. 

85-5 

+         1 

85*5 

+         1 

L          +         16 

85-5 

+         ^ 

L       4.       82 

86*5 

+         1 

I       +      48 

85*5 

+         ^ 

I       +      64 
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The  anhydrous  chlorine  oxides  corresponding  to  hy  pochlorous  and  chlorooa 
acids  are  known,  namely:  *  — 

Chlorine.        Chlorine.       Oxyg«c 

Chlorine  monoxide,  or  Hypochlorous  oxide  .     .     85'5     -{-     35-5     -|~      ^^ 
Chlorine  trioxide,  or  Chlorous  oxide      ....  85*5     -|-     35-5     -j"     ^ 

Also  an  oxide  to  which  there  is  no  corresponding  aoid,  namely :  — 

Chlorine.  Oxygen. 

Chlorine  tetroxide        .         .         ,         .        2   X   35*5     -f-     ^^ 

The  oxides  corresponding  to  chloric  and  perchloric  acid  hare  not  been  ob- 
tained. 

Hypochlorous  and  chloric  acids  are  produced  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on 
certain  metallic  oxides  in  presence  of  water;  hypochlorous  and  chlorous 
acids  also  by  direct  oxidation  of  hydrochloric  acid.  Perchloric  acid  and 
chlorine  tetroxide  result  from  the  decomposition  of  chloric  acid. 

Htpochlobous  Oxide,  Acid,  and  Salts.  —  The  oxide  is  best  prepared  by 
the  action  of  chlorine  gas  upon  dry  mercuric  oxide.  This  oxide,  prepared 
by  precipitation,  and  dried  by  exposure  to  a  strong  heat,  is  introduced  into 
a  glass  tube  kept  cool  and  well  washed,  dry  chlorine  gas  is  slowly  passed 
over  it.  Mercuric  chloride  and  hypochlorous  oxide  are  thereby  formed; 
the  latter  is  collected  by  displacement.  The  reaction  by  which  it  is  pro- 
duced may  be  thus  illustrated: 

Chlorine  ^^^^^^^  Hypochlorous  oxide. 

Merouric  f  Mercury  .^^^^ — "^ 

oxide  \  Oxygen    ----^*'*^^--- — .^^^^^^^ 

Chlorine  ^""'"^'^  Mercuric  chloride,  f 

The  mercuric  chloride,  howerer,  does  not  remain  as  such ;  it  combines 
with  another  portion  of  the  oxide  when  the  letter  is  in  excess,  forming  a 
peculiar  brown  compound,  an  oxychloride  of  mercury.  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  eryatalline  mercuric  oxide  prepared  by  calcining  the  nitrate,  or  by 
the  direct  oxidation  of  the  metal,  is  scarcely  acted  upon  by  chlorine  under 
the  circumstances  described. 

Hypochlorou9  oxide  is  a  pale-yellow  gaseous  body,  containing,  in  every 
two  measures,  two  measures  of  chlorine  and  one  of  oxygen,  and  is  there- 
fore analogous  in  constitution  to  water.  It  explodes,  although  with  no 
great  violence,  by  slight  elevation  of  temperature.  Its  odor  is  peculiar, 
and  quite  different  from  that  of  chlorine.  When  the  flask  or  bottle  in 
which  the  gas  is  received  is  exposed  to  artificial  cold  by  the  aid  of  a  mix- 
ture of  ice  and  salt,  the  hypochlorous  oxide  condenses  to  a  deep*red  liquid, 
slowly  soluble  in  water,  and  very  subject  to  explosion. { 

IlypochlorouB  acid  is  produced  by  the  solution  of  hypochlorous  oxide  in 
water ;  also  by  passing  air  saturated  with  hydrochloric  acid  gas  through  s 
solution  of  potassium  permanganate  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid  and 
heated  in  a  water  bath :  the  distillate  is  a  solution  of  hypochlorous  acid, 
formed  by  oxidation  of  the  hydrochloric  acid;  thirdly,  by  decomposing  a 
metallic  hypochlorite  with  sulphuric  acid  or  other  oxacid ;  fourthly,  by 
passing  chlorine  gas  into  water  holding  in  suspension  a  solution  containing 
metallic  oxides,  hydrates,  carbonates,  sulphates,  phosphates,  &c.,  the  most 

•  Chlorine  monoxide  or  Hypochlorons  oxide        ....       CljO 

Chlorine  trioxid**  or  Chlorous  oxide ClgOi 

Chlorine  tetn)Xide CI^4. 

t  2HgO  +  CI4        =        HgClo-ngO  +  CliO 

Mercuric  Chlorine.  Merruric  Hypocnloroiu 

oxide.  oxychloride.  oxide. 

%  Pelouze  Ann.  Ghim.  Pliys.  [3],  tU.  112. 
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tdTanta^eooB  for  the  purpose  being  mercuric  oxide,  or  calcium  carbonate 

The  aqueous  solution  of  h vpochlorous  acid  has  a  yellowish  color,  an  acid 
ta^te.  and  a  characteristic  sweetish  smell.  The  strong  acid  decomposes 
mpidlj  eTen  when  kept  in  ice.  The  dilute  acid  is  more  stable,  but  is  de- 
composed by  long  boiling  into  chloric  acid,  water,  chlorine,  and  oxygen. 
Hydrochloric  acid  decomposes  it,  with  formation  of  chlorine. f  It  is  a 
rery  powerful  bleaching  and  oxidizing  agent,  converting  many  of  the  ele- 
ments—  iodine,  selenium,  and  arsenic,  for  example  —  into  their  highest 
oxides,  and  at  the  same  time  liberating  chlorine. 

MetaUie  kypochloritM  may  be  obtained  in  the  pure  state  by  neutralizing 
hypochlorous  acid  with  metallic  hydrates,  such  as  those  of  sodium,  cal- 
cium, copper,  &c. ;  but  they  are  usually  prepared  by  passing  chlorine  gas 
into  solutions  of  alkalies  or  alkaline  carbonates,  or  over  the  dry  hydrates 
of  the  earth-metals  —  dry  slaked,  lime,  for  example.  In  this  process  a 
metallic  chloride  is  formed  at  the  same  time.{  The  salts  thus  obtained 
coQStitnte  the  bleaching  and  disinfecting  salts  of  commerce.  They  will  be 
more  fully  described  under  the  head  of  calcium  salts. 

Chlovous  Oxidb,  Acid,  aitd  Salts. — The  oxide  is  prepared  by  heating 
in  a  flask  filled  to  the  neck,  a  mixture  of  4  parts  of  potassium  chlorate 
and  3  parts  of  arsenious  acid,  or  oxide,  with  12  parts  of  nitric  acid  pre- 
rioasly  dilated  with  4  parts  of  water.  During  the  operation,  which  must 
be  performed  in  a  water-bath,  a  greenish-yellow  gas  is  evolved,  which  is 
permanent  in  a  freezing  mixture  of  ice  and  salt,  but  liquefiable  by  extreme 
cold.  It  dissolves  freely  in  water  and  in  alkaline  solutions,  forming 
chlorous  acid  and  metallic  chlorites.  The  reaction  by  which  chlorous 
oxide  is  formed  is  somewhat  complicated.  The  arsenious  acid  deprives 
the  nitric  acid  of  part  of  \x%  oxygen,  reducing  it  to  nitrous  acid,  which  is 
then  reoxidized  at  the  expense  of  the  chloric  acid,  reducing  it  to  chlorous 
oxide.} 

CJdorout  Acid  may  be  prepared  by  condensing  chlorous  oxide  in  water, 
or  by  decomposing  a  metallic  chlorite  with  dilute  sulphuric  or  phosphoric 
scid.  Its  concentrated  solution  is  a  green isli -yellow  liquid  having  strong 
bleaching  and  oxidizing  properties.  It  does  not  decompose  carbonates, 
bat  acts  strongly  with  caustic  alkalies  and  earths  to  form  chlorites. 

CHLoaiiTE  TiTBOxiDB. — When  potassium  chlorate  is  made  into  a  paste 
with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  cooled,  and  this  paste  is  very  cau- 
tiously heated  by  warm  water  in  a  small  glass  retort,  a  deep-yellow  gas  is 
evolved,  which  is  the  body  in  question ;  it  can  be  collected  only  by  dis- 
placement, since  mercury  decomposes  and  water  absorbs  it. 

Chlorine  tetroxide  has  a  powerful  odor,  quite  different  from  that  of  the 
preceding  compounds,  and  of  chlorine  itself.  It  is  exceedingly  explosive, 
being  res^olved  with  violence  into  its  elements  by  a  temperature  short  of 
the  boiling-point  of  water.  Its  preparation  is,  therefore,  always  attended 
with  danger,  and  should  be  performed  only  on  a  small  scale.  It  is  com- 
posed by  measure  of  one  volume  of  chlorine  and  two  volumes  of  oxygen, 

•   C(V3»      -*■        OH,       +       CI4        =:        00,       +       CaCl,        -f        2C1H0 
Calcinm  Water.  Chlorine.         Carbon  Calcium         Hypochlorona 

ovtwiuUe.  dioxide.  chloride.  acid. 

tQHO    -H   CIH         =     0,H    =    C!,. 

tCaH^       4-       C1^       =       CbCl,0,       -i-       CaCl,       4-       OH, 
GUrium  Chlorine.  Calcium  Gilcinm  Water, 

hydrate.  hypochlorite.  chloride. 

i   3C10,H        +        2N0|H        =         2N0»H       +        00^+  a,Q, 

Chloric  «dd.       Nitrons  add.  Nitric  add.  Water.        Chlorons  ozido. 
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condensed  into  two  volumes. "i^  It  may  be  liquefied  by  cold.  The  solution 
of  the  gas  in  water  bleaches. 

The  eucklorine  of  Davy,  prepared  by  gently  heating  potassium  chlorate 
with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  is  probably  a  mixture  of  chlorous  acid  and 
free  chlorine. 

The  production  of  chlorine  tetroxide  from  potassium  chlorate  and  enl- 
phuric  acid  depends  upon  the  spontaneous  splitting  of  the  chluric  acid  into 
chlorine  tetroxide  and  perchloric  acid,  which  laiter  remains  as  a  potas- 
sium salt.f 

When  a  mixture  of  potassium  chlorate  and  sugar  is  touched  with  a 
drop  of  oil  of  vitriol,  it  is  instantly  set  on  (ire,  the  chlorine  tetroxide 
disengaged  being  decomposed  by  the  combustible  substance  with  puch 
violence  as  to  cause  inflammation.  If  crvstals  of  potassium  chlorate  be 
thrown  into  a  glass  of  water,  a  few  small  fragments  of  phosphorus  added, 
and  then  oil  of  vitriol  poured  down  a  narrow  funnel  reaching  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  glass,  the  phosphorus  will  burn  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
water,  by  the  assistance  of  the  oxygen  of  the  chlorine  tetroxide  disen- 
gaged. The  liquid  at  the  same  time  becomes  yellow,  and  acquires  the 
oUor  of  that  gas. 

Chloric  Acid.  —  This  is  the  most  important  compound  of  the  series.  When 
chlorine  is  passed  to  saturation  into  a  moderately  strong  hot  solution  of 
potassium  hydrate  or  carbonate,  and  the  liquid  concentrated  by  evaporation, 
it  yields,  on  cooling,  flat  tabular  crystals  of  a  colorless  salt,  consisting  of 
potassium  chlorate.     The  mother-liquor  contains  potassium  chloride.} 

From  potassium  chlorate,  chloric  acid  may  be  obtained  by  boiling  the 
salt  with  a  solution  of  hydrofluosilicic  acid,  which  forms  an  almost  insoluble 
potassium  salt,  decanting  the  clear  liquid,  and  digesting  it  with  a  little  silica, 
which  removes  the  excess  of  the  hydrofluosilicic  acid.  Filtration  througii 
paper  must  be  avoided. 

By  cautious  evaporation,  the  acid  may  be  so  far  concentrated  as  to  assume 
a  sirupy  consistence ;  it  is  then  very  easily  decomposed.  It  sometimes  sets 
fire  to  paper,  or  other  dry  organic  matter,  in  consequence  of  the  facility 
with  which  it  is  deoxidized  by  combustible  bodies. 

The  chlorates  are  easily  recognized;  they  give  no  precipitate  when  in 
solution  with  silver  nitrate ;  they  evolve  pure  oxygen  when  heated,  passing 
thereby  into  chlorides;  and  they  afford,  when  treated  with  sulphuric  acid, 
the  characteristic  explosive  yellow  gas  already  described.  The  dilute  solu- 
tion of  the  acid  has  no  bleaching  power. 

Perchloric  Acid.  —  When  powdered  potassium  chlorate  is  thrown  by 
small  portions  at  a  time  into  hot  nitric  acid,  a  change  takes  place  of  the  same 
description  as  that  which  happens  when  sulphuric  acid  is  used,  but  with  this 
important  difference :  that  the  chlorine  and  oxygen,  instead  of  being  evolved 
in  a  dangerous  state  of  combination,  are  emitted  in  a  state  of  mixture.  The 
result  of  the  reaction  is  a  mixture  of  potassium  nitrate  and  perchlorate, 
which  may  be  readily  separated  by  their  difference  of  solubility. 

Perchloric  acid  is  obtained  by  distilling  potassium  perchlorate  with  sul- 
phuric acid.  Pure  perchloric  acid  is  a  colorless  liquid,  of  1*782  sp.  gr.  at 
16-5°  (60"  F.),  not  soUdifying  at  —35°  (—31°  F.);  it  soon  becomes  colored 

*  Its  formolit  Ib  CI2O4. 


t     eClQsK      +       8SO4H, 
Potamiam            Dydro^en 
chlornte.              sulphate. 

=       2Cl^t 
Chlorine 
tetroxide. 

+        2CIO4H        + 
Hydrogen 
perchlorate. 

Potaasiom         Water 
•olphate. 

X     ZKfi        +        Cle        = 
Potamiam        Chlorine, 
oxido. 

5KCJ        + 
PotaMinm 
chloride. 

CIO3K 
PotaBsinm 
.    chlorate. 
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eren  if  kept  in  the  dark,  and  after  a  few  weeks  decomposes  with  explosion. 
The  Taper  of  perchloric  acid  is  transparent  and  colorless :  in  contact  with 
moist  air,  it  produces  dense  white  fumes.  The  acid,  when  cautiously  mixed 
with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  solidifies  to  a  crystalline  mass,  which  is  a 
compound  of  perchloric  acid  with  one  molecule  of  water.")^  When  brought 
in  contact  with  carbon,  ether,  or  other  organic  substances,  perchloric  acid 
explodes  with  nearly  as  much  violence  as  chloride  of  nitrogen. 

CoxpotrNi>  OF  Chlorine  ahd  Nitrogen.  — When  saKimmoniac  or  ammonia 
nitrate  is  dissolved  in  water,  and  a  jar  of  chlorine  inverted  in  the  solution, 
the  gas  is  absorbed,  and  a  deep-yellow  oily  liquid  is  observed  to  collect  upon 
the  surface  of  the  solution,  ultimately  sinking  in  globules  to  the  bottom. 
This  is  nitrogen  chloride,  the  most  dangerously  explosive  substance  known. 
The  following  is  the  safest  method  of  conducting  the  experiment :  — 

A  somewhat  dilute  and  tepid  solution  of  pure  sal-ammoniac  in  distilled 
water  poured  into  a  clean  basin,  and  a  bottle  of  chlorine,  the  neck  of  which 
is  quite  free  from  grease,  inverted  into  it.  A  shallow  and  heavy  leaden  cup 
is  placed  beneath  the  mouth  of  the  bottle  to  collect  the  product.  When 
enough  has  been  obtitined,  the  leaden  vessel  may  be  withdrawn  with  its 
dangerous  contents,  the  chloride  remaining  covered  with  a  stratum  of  water. 
The  operator  should  protect  his  face  with  a  strong  wire-gauze  mask  when 
experimenting  upon  this  substance. 

The  change  may  be  explained  by  the  following  diagram :  ^ 

Chlorine  — —-—^Nitrogen  chloride. 

Chlorine ^_^  ^^"-^^  Hydrochloric  acid. 

f   (  Nitrogen  ^ 
Sal-ammoniac  J   \  Hydrogen 

(  Hydrochloric  acid Hydrochloric  aoid.f 

Nitrogen  chloride  is  very  volatile,  and  its  vapor  is  exceedingly  irritating 
to  the  eyes.  It  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1*658.  It  may  be  distilled  at  71° 
(160°  F.),  althongh  the  ei^periment  is  attended  with  great  danger.  Between 
93«  (200°  F.)  and  105°  (221°  F.)  it  explodes  with  the  most  fearful  violence. 
Contact  with  almost  any  combustible  matter,  as  oil  or  fat  of  any  kind,  de- 
termines the  explosion  at  common  temperatures ;  a  vessel  of  porcelain,  glass, 
or  even  of  east-iron,  is  broken  to  pieces,  and  the  leaden  cup  receives  a  deep 
indentation.  This  body  has  usually  been  supposed  to  contain  nitrogen  and 
chlorine  in  the  proportion  of  14  parts  of  the  former  to  106*5  parts  of  the 
latter,  but  recent  experiments  upon  the  corresponding  iodine  compound 
(p.  191)  induce  a  belief  that  it  contains  hydrogen.  { 

Chlokink  ani>  Cabbon.  —  Several  compounds  of  chlorine  and  carbon  are 
known. {  They  are  obtained  indirectly  by  the  action  of  chlorine  upon 
certain  organic  compounds,  and  will  be  described  under  Organic  Chemistry. 

•  CIO4H  -f  OHj. 

t     NH4CI    +  6C1    =       NClj       +       4nci 

Ammouiom       Chlorine       Nitrogen        Hydrochloric 
chloride.  trichloride.  acid. 

X  Instead  of  NCla,  It  may  in  reality  be  NHC1»  or  NH^ 

I  CyOft  G^Clf,  CyCI«,  and  OGI4. 
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BBOXIHB. 

Bromikb*  was  discovered  by  Balard  in  1826.  It  is  found  in  sea- water, 
and  is  a  frequent  constituent  of  saline  springs,  chiefly  as  magnesium  br<H 
mide :  a  celebrated  spring  of  the  kind  exists  near  Kreuznach  in  Prusei^. 
Bromine  may  be  obtained  pure  by  the  following  process,  which  depends 
upon  the  fact  that  ether,  agitated  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  bromine, 
removes  the  greater  part  of  that  substance. 

The  mother-liquor,  from  which  the  less  soluble  salts  have  separated  by 
crystallization,  is  exposed  to  a  stream  of  chlorine,  and  then  shaken  np 
with  ether;  the  chlorine  decomposes  the  magnesium  bromide,  and  Ike 
ether  dissolves  the  bromine  thus  set  free.  On  standing,  the  ethereal  eola- 
tion, having  a  fine  red  color,  separates,  and  may  be  removed  by  a  funnel 
or  pipette.  Caustic  potash  is  then  added  in  excess,  and  heat  applied : 
potassium  bromide  and  bromate  are  formed.  The  solution  is  evaporated 
to  dryness,  and  the  saline  matter,«after  ignition  to  redness  to  decompose 
the  bromate,  is  heated  in  a  small  retort  with  manganese  dioxide  and  sul- 
phuric acid  diluted  with  a  little  water,  the  neck  of  the  retort  being 
plunged  into  cold  water.  The  bromine  volatilizes  in  the  form  of  a  deep- 
red  vapor,  which  condenses  into  drops  beneath  the  liquid. 

Bromine  is  at  common  temperatures  a  red  thin  liquid  of  an  exceedingly 
intense  color,  and  very  volatile;  it  freezes  at  about  — 7®  (19®  P.),  and 
boils  at  eS^"  {US'*  F.)  The  density  of  the  liquid  is  2-976,  and  that  of  the 
vapor  6 '54  compared  with  air,  and  80  compared  with  hydrogen.  The 
odor  of  bromine  is  very  sufTocating  and  offensive,  much  resembling  that 
of  iodine,  but  more  disngreeable.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  more 
freely  in  alcohol,  and  most  abundantly  in  ether.  The  aqueous  solution 
bleaches. 

Htdrooen  Bromide,  or  Htdbobbomic  AciDf — This  substance  bear* 
the  closest  resemblance  to  hydriodic  acid:  it  has  the  same  conntttution  by 
volume,  very  nearly  the  same  properties,  and  may  be  prepared  by  means 
exactly  similar,  substituting  the  one  body  for  the  other  (see  page  189;. 
The  solution  of  hydrobromic  acid  has  also  the  power  of  dissolving  a  large 
quantity  of  bromine,  thereby  acquiring  a  red  tint.  Hydrobromic  acid 
contains  by  weight  80  parts  bromine  and  1  part  hydrogen. 

Bromic  Acid,  t— Caustic  alkalis  in  presence  of  bromine  undergo  the 
same  change  as  with  chlorine,  a  metallic  bromide  and  bromate  being  pro- 
duced: these  may  often  be  separated  by  the  inferior  solubility  of  the  lat- 
ter. Bromic  acid,  obtained  from  barium  bromate,  closely  resembles  chloric 
acid ;  it  is  easily  decomposed.  The  bromates,  when  heated,  lose  oxygen  and 
become  bromides. 

A  hypobromous  acid  corresponding  to  hypochlorous  acid  is  likewise 
known. 


lOBnns. 

This  element  was  first  noticed  in  1812  by  M.  Court ois,  of  Paris.  Minute 
traces  are  found  in  combination  with  sodium  or  potassium  in  sea- water, 
and  occasionally  a  much  larger  proportion  in  that  of  certain  mineral 
springs.     It  seems  to  be  in  some  way  beneficial  to  many  marine  plants,  as 

•  From  /Jp*f«Of  1  •  ooiBome  imell :  a  rerj'  appropriate  t*rm. 
t  HBr.  X  BrOaH. 
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IbeM  latter  hsve  the  power  of  abstracting  it  from  the  surrounding  water, 
and  aecumulating  it  in  their  tissues.  It  is  from  this  source  that  all  the 
iodine  of  commerce  is  derived.  It  has  lately  been  found  in  minute  quan- 
tit/  in  sgme  aluminous  sUtes  of  Sweden,  and  in  several  Tarieties  of  coal 
and  turf. 

Kdp^  or  the  half-vitrified  ashes  of  sea- weeds,  prepared  by  the  inhnbi' 
tants  of  the  Western  Islands  and  the  northern  shores  of  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land, is  treated  with  water,  and  the  solution  filtered.  The  liquid  is  then 
concentrated  by  evaporation  until  it  is  reduced  to  a  very  small  volume, 
the  sodium  chloride,  sodium  carbonate,  potassium  chloride,  and  other 
Baits  being  removed  as  they  successively  crystallize.  The  dark-brown 
mother-liquor  left  contains  very  nearly  the  whole  of  the  iodine,  as  iodide  of 
sodium,  magnesium,  &c. :  this  is  mixed  with  sulphuric  acid  and  manganese 
dioxide,  and  gently  heated  in  a  leaden  retort,  when  the  iodine  distils  over 
and  condenses  in  the  receiver.  The  theory  of  the  operation  is  exactly 
analogous  to  that  of  the  preparation  of  chlorine ;  in  practice,  however,  it 
requires  careful  management,  otherwise  the  impurities  present  in  the 
eolation  interfere  with  the  general  result.* 

The  manganese  is  not  absolutely  necessary ;  potassium  or  sodium  iodide, 
heated  with  an  excess  of  sulphuric  acid,  evolves  iodine.  This  effect  is 
due  to  a  secondary  action  between  the  hydriodic  acid  first  produced  and 
the  excess  of  the  sulphuric  acid,  in  which  both  suffer  decomposition, 
yielding  iodine  water,  and  sulphurous  acid. 

Iodine  crystallizes  in  plates  or  scales  of  a  bluish-black  color  and  imper- 
fect metallic  lustre,  resembling  that  of  plumbago:  the  crystals  are  some- 
times very  large  and  brilliant.  Its  density  is  4-948.  It  melts  at  107^ 
(tio®  F.),  and  boils  at  175®  (347°  F.),  the  vapor  having  an  exceedingly 
beautiful  violet  color.f  It  is  slowly  volatile,  however,  at  common  temper- 
atures, and  exhales  an  odor  much  resembling  that  of  chlorine.  The  den- 
sity of  the  vapor  is  8  716  compared  with  air,  127  compared  with  hydro- 
gen. Iodine  requires  for  solution  about  7000  parts  of  water,  which  never- 
theless acquires  a  brown  color;  in  alcohol  it  is  much  more  freely  soluble. 
Solutions  of  hydriodic  acid  and  the  iodides  of  the  alkaline  metals  also 
iii^^olve  a  large  quantity :  these  solutions  are  not  decomposed  by  water, 
which  is  the  case  with  the  alcoholic  tincture 

Iodine  stains  the  skin,  but  not  permanently;  it  has  a  very  energetic 
action  upon  the  animal  system,  and  is  much  used  in  medicine. 

One  of  the  most  characteristic  properties  of  iodine  is  the  production  of 
t  splendid  blue  color  by  contact  with  starch.  The  iodine  for  this  purpose 
must  be  free  or  uncombined.  It  is  easy,  however,  to  make  the  test  available 
for  the  purpose  of  recognizing  the  presence  of  the  element  in  question 
vhen  a  soluble  iodide  is  suspected;  it  is  only  necessary  to  add  a  very  small 
qaantity  of  chlorine-water,  when  the  iodine,  being  displaced  from  combi- 
nation, becomes  capable  of  acting  upon  the  starch. 

Rtdbooeit  loDips,  or  Htdbiodio  Acid  —  The  simplest  process  for  pre- 
paring hydriodic  acid  gas  is  to  introduce  into  a  glass  tube,  sealed  at  one 
«tremity,  a  little  iodine,  then  a  small  quantity  of  roughly  powdered  glass 
moistened  with  water,  upon  this  a  few  fragments  of  phosphorus,  and  lastly 
more  glass:  this  order  of  iodine,  glass,  phosphorus,  glass,  is  repeated  until 
wve  lube  is  half  or  two-thirds  filled.  A  cork  and  narrow  bent  tube  are 
then  fitted,  and  gentle  heat  applied.  The  gas  is  best  collected  by  displace- 
ment of  air.     The  experiment  depends  on  the  formation  of  an  iodide  of 

•2KI      +       MnOi       +      2S04Hg    =       I,      -|-      SO4KJ      -J-      804Mn       -J-      20Hj 
rnUMinm      HangHneM         Ilydrngen       Iodine.        Potasslnm        Manganese  Water, 

lodule.  dioxide.  sulphate  sulphate.  sulpliate. 

t  Whence  the  name,  fVom  h^tlijii  Tiolet-colored. 
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phosphorus  and  its  subsequent  decomposition  by  water,  whereby  hydrogen 
phosphite,  or  phosphorous  acid,  and  hydrogen  iodide  are  produced.*    The 

glass  merely  serTes  to  moderate  the  Tiolence 
^1^.135.  of  the  action  of  the  iodine  upon  the  phos- 

phorus. 

Hydr iodic  acid  gas  greatly  resembles  the 
corresponding  chlorine  compound ;  it  is  color- 
less, and  highly  acid;  it  fumes  in  the  air. 
and  is  very  soluble  in  water.  Its  density  is 
about  4*4  compared  with  air,  61  compared 
with  hydrogen.  By  weight,  it  is  eompo5ed 
of  127  parts  iodine  and  1  part  hydrogen ; 
and  by  measure  of  equal  Tolumes  of  iodine 
yapor  and  hydrogen  united  without  con- 
densation. 

Solution  of  hydriodic  acid  may  be  pre- 
pared by  a  process  much  less  troublesome  than 
the  above.  Iodine  in  fine  powder  is  suspended 
in  water,  and  a  stream  of  washed  hydrogen 
sulphide  passed  through  the  mixture;  sul- 
phur is  deposited,  and  the  iodine  converted 
into  hydriodic  acid.  When  the  liquid  has  become  colorless,  it  is  heated,  to 
expel  the  excess  of  hydrogen  sulphide,  and  filtered.  The  solution  cannot 
be  kept  long,  especially  if  it  be  concentrated ;  the  oxygen  of  the  air  grad- 
ually decomposes  the  hydriodic  acid,  and  iodine  is  set  free,  which,  dissolving 
in  the  remainder,  communicates  to  it  a  brown  color. 

Compounds  of  Iodine  and  Oxygen, 
The  most  important  of  these  are  the  iodic  and  periodic  oxides. 

Compodtion  by  weigbtf 

t • V 

lodioe.        Oxygen. 

Iodic  oxide 127  40 

Periodic  oxide 127  66 

Both  these  are  acid  oxides,  uniting  with  water  and  metallic  oxides,  and 
forming  salts  called  iodates  and  periodates.  The  composition  of  the  hydro- 
gen salts  is  as  follows :  X  — 

Iodine.  Oxygen.  Hydrogen.  Iodic  oxide.  Water. 
Hydrogen  lodate  or  Iodic  acid  127  +  48    -|-    1      or      334     -f     18 

Hydrogen  Periodate  or  Periodic  acid  127  -^  m    -\-    \      or      886    -f-    ^^ 

Iodic  acid  may  be  prepared  by  the  direct  oxidation  of  iodine  with  nitric 
acid  of  specific  gravity  Td;  5  parts  of  dry  iodine  with  200  parts  of  nitric 
acid  are  kept  at  a  boiling  temperature  for  several  hours,  or  until  the  iodine 
has  disappeared.  The  solution  is  then  cautiously  distilled  to  dryness,  and 
the  residue  dissolved  in  water  and  made  to  crystallize. 

Iodic  acid  is  a  very  soluble  substance;  it  crystallises  in  colorless,  six- 
sided  tables.  At  107*'  (224^  F.)  it  is  resolved  into  water  and  iodic  oxide, 
which  forms  tabular  rhombic  crystals,  and  when  heated  to  the  temperature 
of  boiling  olive  oil.  is  completely  resolved  into  iodine  and  oxygen.  The 
solution  of  iodic  acid  is  readily  deoxidized  by  sulphurous  acid.     The  iodates 

m  p,        +        I,        +        eOHa        =  6HI  +  2PQaH, 

Phosphonis.      Iodine.  Water.  Hydrogen  iodide.        Hydrogen  phoephite. 

t  IflOft  and  IjOr. 

}  lA-OHt       z=        2I0,H;  lA-OHt        =:        ZIO«H. 
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much  r«semble  the  chlorates:  that  of  potassium  is  decomposed  by  heat  into 
potassium  iodide  and  oxygen  gas. 

Periodic  Acid.  —  When  solution  of  sodium  iodate  is  mixed  with  caustic 
soda,  and  a  current  of  chlorine  transmitted  through  the  liquid,  two  salts 
are  formed  —  namely,  sodium  chloride  and  a  compound  of  sodium  periodate 
with  sodium  hydrate,  which  is  sparingly  soluble.*  This  is  separated,  con- 
verted into  a  silver- salt,  and  dissolved  in  nitric  acid :  the  solution  yields,  on 
evaporation,  crystals  of  yellow  silver  periodate,  from  which  the  acid  may 
be  separated  by  the  action  of  water,  which  resolves  the  salt  into  free  acid 
aod  insoluble  basic  periodate. 

Periodic  acid  crystallizes  from  its  aqueous  solution  in  deliquescent 
oMique  rhombic  prisms,  which  melt  at  130*'  (26H°  F.),  and  are  resolved  at 
170^  (338^  F. )  into  water  and  a  white  mass  of  periodic  oxide,  which  at  180^ 
or  19(y»  (356® — 374®  F.)  gives  off  oxygen  with  great  rapidity,  and  leaves 
io^lie  oxide. 

The  solution  of  periodic  acid  is  reduced  by  many  organic  substances, 
and  instantly  by  hydrochloric  acid,  sulphurous  acid,  and  hydrogen  sul- 
phide. With  hydrochloric  acid  it  forms  water,  iodine  chloride,  and  free 
chlorine.  The  metallic  periodates  are  resolved  by  heat  into  oxygen  and 
metallic  iodide. 

Compounds  of  Iodine  and  Nitrogen. — When  finely  powdered  iodine  is  put 
into  caustic  ammonia,  it  is  in  part  dissolved,  giving  a  deep-brown  solution, 
and  (he  residue  is  converted  into  a  black  powder,  called  nitrogen  iodide.^ 
The  brown  liquid  consists  of  hydriodic  acid,  holding  iodine  in  solution, 
and  is  easily  separated  from  the  solid  product  by  a  filter.  The  latter, 
while  still  wet,  is  distributed  in  small  quantities  upon  separate  pieces  of 
bibulous  paper,  and  left  to  dry  in  the  air. 

Nitrogen  iodide  is  a  black  insoluble  powder,  which,  when  dry,  explodes 
with  the  slightest  touch  —  even  that  of  a  feather  —  and  sometimes  without 
any  obvious  cause.  The  explosion  is,  however,  not  nearly  so  violent  as 
that  of  nitrogen  chloride,  and  is  attended  with  the  production  of  yiolet 
fumes  of  iodine.  According  to  Dr.  Glads^ne,  this  substance  contains  hy- 
drogen, and  may  be  viewed  as  ammonia  in  which  two  thirds  of  the  hy- 
drogen are  replaced  by  iodine. {  According  to  the  researches  of  Bunsen, 
it  mast  be  viewed  as  a  combination  of  nitrogen  tri-iodide  with  ammonia.} 
It  appears,  however,  that  the  substance  called  nitrogen  iodide  varies  in 
composition.  Gladstone,  by  changing  the  mode  of  preparation,  obtained 
Beveral  compounds  of  nitrogen  tri-iodide  with  ammonia. 

Compounds  of  Iodine  and  Chlorine.  —  Iodine  readily  absorbs  chlorine  gas, 
forming,  when  the  chlorine  is  in  excess,  a  solid  yellow  compound,  and 
when  the  iodine  preponderates,  a  brown  liquid.  The  solid  iodide  is 
decomposed  by  water,  yielding  hydrochloric  and  iodic  acids.  || 

Another  definite  compound  is  formed  by  heating  in  a  retort  a  mixture 
of  I  part  iodine  and  4  parts  potassium  chlorate;  oxygen  gas  and  iodine 
chloride  are  disengaged,  and  the  latter  may  be  condensed  by  suitable 
means.    Potassium  iodate  and  perchlorate  remain  in  the  retort. 

This  iodine  chloride  is  a  yellow  oily  liquid,  of  suffocating  smell  and 
astringent  taste;  it  is  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol  without  decomposition. 
It  probably  consists  of  127  parts  iodine  and  35  5  parts  chlorine.^ 

Basic  sodium 
periodate. 

2  NIs-NH,. 


•  lOjNa      +       8NaH0     4-      CI.       = 
Sodium               8«idiuin         Chlonna 
Iodate.                hydrate. 

2Na.Gl 

Sodium 

chloride. 

t  NT^                                          X  NHI,. 
1  Hence  it  Is  donbtleis  ICIg. 
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This  element  has  never  been  isolated  —  at  least,  in  a  state  fit  for  exam- 
in*itioa;  it:)  properties  are  consequently  in  great  measure  unknown; 
but  from  the  obserYations  made,  it  is  presumed  to  be  gaseous,  and  to  pos- 
sess color,  like  chlorine.  The  compo ands  containing  fluorine  can  be  eaj^ily 
decomposed,  and  the  element  transferred  from  one  body  to  another;  but 
its  intense  chemical  energies  towards  the  metals  and  towards  silicium,  a 
component  of  glass,  have  hitherto  baffled  all  attempts  to  obtain  it  pure  in 
the  separate  state.  As  calcium  fluoride,  it  exists  in  small  quantities  in 
many  animal  substances,  such  as  bones.  Several  chemists  have  endeaTored 
to  obtain  it  by  decomposing  silver  fluoride  by  means  of  chlorine  in  vessels 
of  fluor-spar,  but  even  these  experiments  have  not  led  to  a  decisive  result. 

Htdroobn  Fluorids,  or  IIydropluoric  Acid.* — When  powdered  cal- 
cium fluoride  (fluor-spar)  is  heated  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  in  a 
retort  of  platinum  or  lead  connected  with  a  carefully  cooled  receiver  of 
the  same  metal,  a  very  volatile  colorless  liquid  is  obtained,  which  emits 
copious  white  and  highly  suffocating  fumes  in  the  air.  This  was  formerly 
believed  to  be  the  acid  in  the  anhydrous  state.  Louyet,  however,  states 
that  it  still  contains  water,  and  that  hydrofluoric  acid,  like  hydrochloric 
acid,  when  anhydrous,  is  a  gas.  The  anhydrous  acid  may  be  prepared, 
according  to  Fr^my,  by  distilling  hydrogen  and  potassium  fluoride  in  a 
platinum  vessel.  The  acid  is  gaseous  at  ordinary  temperatures.  In  a 
frigorifio  mixture  it  exists  as  a  liquid,  which  acts  violently  on  water  and 
evolves  white  fumes. 

When  hydrofluoric  acid  is  put  into  water,  it  unites  with  the  latter  with 
great  violence:  the  dilute  solution  attacks  glass  with  great  facility.  The 
concentrated  acid,  dropped  upon  the  skin,  occasions  deep  and  malignant 
ulcers,  so  that  great  care  is  r<!<)uisite  in  its  management.  Hydrofluoric 
acid  contains  19  parts  fluorine  and  1  part  hydrogen. 

In  a  diluted  state,  this  acid  is  occasionally  used  in  the  analysis  of  siliceous 
minerals,  when  alkali  is  to  be  estimated:  it  is  employed,  also,  for  etching 
on  glass,  for  which  purpose  the  acid  may  be  prepared  in  vessels  of  lead, 
that  metal  being  but  slowly  attacked  under  these  circumsttinces.  The 
vapor  of  the  acid  is  also  very  advantageously  applied  to  the  same  object 
in  the  following  manner:  The  glass  to  be  engraved  is  coated  with  etching- 
ground  or  wax,  and  the  design  traced  in  the  usual  way  with  a  pointed 
instrument.  A  shallow  basin  made  by  beating  up  a  piece  of  sheet-lead  is 
then  prepared,  a  little  powdered  fluor-spar  placed  in  it,  and  enough  sul- 
phuric acid  added  to  form  with  the  latter  a  thin  paste.  The  glass  ia 
placed  upon  the  basin,  with  the  waxed  side  downward,  and  gentle  heat 
applied  beneath,  which  speedily  disengages  the  vapor  of  hydrofluoric  acid, 
lu  a  very  few  minutes,  the  operation  is  complete:  the  glass  is  then  re- 
moved and  cleaned  by  a  little  warm  oil  of  turpentine.  When  the  experi- 
ment is  successful,  the  lines  are  very  clean  and  smooth. 

No  combination  of  fluorine  and  oxygen  has  yet  been  discoTered. 


This  IB  an  elemcnlftTj  bod;  of  great  imporUnoe  nnd  interest     It  li 

rftcB  found  in  the  free  RtBte  in  cuaneetion  with  deposils  of  gjpsum  knd 
rock-Mtlt;  iU  occurrence  in  Tokauic  dielricts  is  probabl;  ucidenUL 
Keil;  fumiBhea  m  large  proportion  of  llie  sulpbur  employed  in  Europe. 
In  a  sute  of  combination  with  iron  und  a[)ier  oielalB,  uid  as  sulpliuric  »oid 

Pure  sulphur  is  a  pale-yellow  brittle  solid,  of  well-known  sppeoranoe. 
Umelis  when  bealed.  and  disLiU  over  uDallered.  if  air  be  excluded.  The 
erjeisis  of  sulphur  exhibit  Iwo  distinct  and  incompatible  forms  —  namely, 
irsi.  sn  oclohedron  with  rhombic  base  (lif;.  13<ij,  which  is  the  figure  of 
native  sulphur,  and  IhaC  assumed  when  sulphur  Bepurates  from  Bolulion  at 
common  temperatures,  as  wlien  a  solution  of  sulphur  in  carbon  bisulphide 
is  eiposed  lo  glow  evaporation  in  the  air ;  and,  secondly,  a  lengthened  prism 
luiing  no  relation  to  the  preceding:  this  happens  when  a  mass  of  sniphur 
ia  melted,  and.  after  partial  cooling,  the  crust  on  the  surface  is  broken  and 
lh«  fluid  portion  poured  out.     Fig.  137  alioira  the  result  of  such  an  eiperi- 


I  according  to  the  form  in  which  it 

prismatic  variety  the  specific  gravity  1 

Sulphur  mette  at  111°  (2.12°  F.)  (at  114-5°.  according  lo  Brodic):  at  this 
temperatore  it  is  of  the  color  of  amber,  and  thin  and  fluid  as  water;  when 
fnrtber  heated,  it  begins  to  thicken,  and  lo  acquire  a  deeper  color;  and 
bMween  221°  (430°  F.)  and  249°  (480°  F.)  it  is  so  tenacious  that  the  vessel 
in  ithieh  it  is  contained  may  be  inverted  for  a  moment  without  tbe  loss  of 
ils  eententa.  If  in  this  state  it  be  poured  into  water,  it  retains  for  many 
kouTB  a  remarkably  sdR  and  flexible  condition,  which  should  l>e  looked  upon 

u  ihe  amorphous  stale  of  sulphur.     After  a  while  it  again  becomes  brittle 

iai  crystalline.     From  Ihe  temperature  last  mentio 

-about  400°  (792°  F.)  — eulphur  again  becomes  I 

preparation  of  commercial  flowers  of  snlphnr,  the  ' 

>  Urge  oold  chamber,  where  it  condenses  in  minule 

rs'ity  of  sulphur  vapor  is  2'22,  referred  to  that  of 

pared  with  that  of  hydrogen  (Deville). 
Sniphur  is  insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol ;  oil  of 

oils  dissolve  it.  but  the  best  substance  for  the  purpt 

In  its  chemical  relations  sulphur  bears  great  resemb! 

muj  oxides  there  are  corresponding  sulphides,  a 

unite  among  themselves,  farming  eryslalliiable  ci 

oiysalls. 
IT 
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Sulphur  is  remarkable  for  the  great  number  of  modifications  which  it  is 
capable  of  assuming.  Of  these,  however,  there  are  two  principal  we:.- 
charaoterized  varieties,  one  soluble,  and  the  other  insoluble  in  carbon  M- 
sulphide,  and  many  minor  modifications.  The  soluble  variety  is  distioguisfaed 
by  Berthelot*  by  the  name  of  elietro-negatwe  nUphur^  because  it  is  the  fonr. 
which  appears  at  the  positive  pole  of  the  voltaic  battery  durini^  the  decom- 
position of  an  aqueous  solution  of  hydrogen  sulphide,  and  is  separated  from 
the  combinations  of  sulphur  with  the  electro-positive  metals.  The  insoln* 
ble  variety  is  distinguished  as  eUclro-potitwe  nUphur,  because  il  is  the  form 
which  appears  at  the  negative  pole  during  the  electric  decompontion  of 
sulphurous  acid,  and  separates  from  compounds  of  sulphur  with  the  electro- 
negative elements,  chlorine,  bromine,  ozygcen,  &o. 

The  principal  modifications  of  soluble  sulphur  are  the  octohedral  and 
prismatic  varieties  already  mentioned,  and  an  amorphous  variety  which  is 
precipitated  as  a  greenish«white  emulsion,  known  as  milk  of  sulphur  on 
adding  an  acid  to  a  dilute  solution  of  an  alkaline  polysulphide,  such,  for 
example,  as  is  obtained  by  boiling  sulphur  with  milk  of  lime.f  This  amor- 
phous sulphur  changes  by  keeping  into  a  mass  of  minute  octohedral  crystals. 
Sublimed  sulphur  appears  also  to  be  allied  to  this  modification,  but  it  always 
contains  a  small  portion  of  one  of  the  insoluble  modifications. 

The  chief  modifications  of  insoluble  sulphur  sre:  1.  The  amorphon«t  in- 
soluble variety,  obtained  as  a  soft  magma  by  decomposing  chlorine  bisul- 
phide with  water,  or  by  adding  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  solution  of  a 
hyposulphite.t  2.  The  plastic  sulphur  already  mentioned  as  ohtained  by 
pouring  viscid  melted  sulphur  into  water.  A  very  similar  rariety  is  pro- 
duced by  boiling  metallic  sulphides  with  nitric  or  nitro-muriatic  acid. 

Magnus  {  obtained  a  black  modification  of  sulphur  by  repeatedly  heating 
sulphur  to  800^  (672^  F.),  cooling  suddenly,  and  exhausting  with  carbon  bi- 
sulphide; and  this  black  sulphur,  heated  to  a  temperature  between  130^ 
and  150^,  passed  into  a  red  modification.  According  to  Mitscherlich,  how- 
ever, pure  sulphur  does  not  exhibit  these  modifications ;  but  rartous  highly 
colored  products  may  be  obtained  by  melting  sulphur  with  small  quantities 
of  fatty  matters.  Even  the  grease  imparted  by  touching  sulphur  with  the 
fingers  is  suflicient  to  alter  its  color  considerably  when  melted. 

When  solutions  of  hydrogen  sulphide  and  ferric  chloride  are  mixed 
together,  a  blue  precipitate  is  sometimes  formed,  which  is  said  to  be  a 
peculiar  modification  of  sulphur. 

Compoundt  of  Sulphur  and  Oxygen, 

There  are  two  oxides  of  sulphur  whose  names  and  composition  are  as 
fbllows : 

OonpoaltloD  by  weigifat 


-N 


Sulphur.        Oxjfen. 
Sulphur  dioxide  or  Sulphurous  oxide       .  .     32      -}-      32 

Sulphur  trioxide  or  Sulphuric  oxide  .        32      -|-      48 

Both  these  oxides  unite  with  water  and  metallic  oxides,  or  the  elements 
thereof,  producing  salts;  those  derived  from  sulphurous  oxide  ere  called 

•  Ann.  Chim  Phya.  [3],  xlfz.  >A90l 

t  CtA^       +       2HC1         =       CaCl«       +      8H,        +84 

Oalcinm        Hydrochloric  Calcfum  Hydrofren         Solphor. 

pentuulphlde.        add.  chloride.  nilphide. 

t         2C31A        +        80H,        =        4HCT        +        8,C>,B^        +        gu 
Cblorln*  Water.  Hydrochloric    Hypoenlphuroas    Snlphar. 

bitulphlde.  acid.  ■da. 

\  PoggendorlTi  Annalen,  xdL  808. 
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salphites,  and  those  deriTed  from  sulphario  acid,  sulphates.     The  composi- 
tion of  the  hydrogen  salts,  or  acids,  is  as  follows :  * 

8alpbar.      Oz/gen.      Hydrogen.      Salphuroiu  oxide.  Water 
H7drogeii  Sulphite     I         82     +     48+2=  64         +18 

or  Salphurous  acid  /  '  '  ' 

Snlpharto  ozMol    Water. 

"^'''^fK^"-'''"*^'   I        32    +    64+2        =  80         +18 

or  Sulphuric  acid    j  '  '  ' 

The  replacement  of  half  or  the  whole  of  the  hydrogen  in  these  acids, 
by  meUls,  giTes  rise  to  metallic  sulphites  and  sulphates. 

There  are  also  several  acids  of  sulphur,  with  their  corresponding  metal* 
lie  salts,  to  which  there  ere  no  corresponding  anhydrous  oxides,  viz. : 

1.  Hpposnlphuroiu  or  Thiosulphurie  Add,  having  the  composition  of  sul- 
pharie  acid  in  which  one  fourth  of  the  oxygen  is  replaced  by  sulphur.f 
lis  eomposition  by  weight  is : 

Balphur.  Oxygen.  Hydrogen. 

64  _j_  4S  -f-  2 

2.  A  series  of  acids  called  PolyOaonk  Aeida.f  in  which  the  same  quanti- 
ties of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  are  united  with  quantities  of  sulphur  in  the 
proportion  of  the  numbers  2,  3,  4,  6,2  viz.: 

Sulphur.    Oxygen.      Hydrogen. 

Dithionio,  or  Hyposulphuric  acid    .         .         61     -f-     ^^     +      ^ 

Trithionic  acid 96    -f     ^^     +       ^ 

Tetrathionic  acid 128    -f     ^     +       2 

Penuthlonie  acid         .  .  .  160    -f-    ^^     +       ^ 

StLPHUB  DioxiDs,  or  Sulphurous  Oxidi.  —  This  is  the  only  product  of 
the  eombnstion  of  sulphur  in  dry  air  or  oxygen  ga».  It  is  most  conveniently 
prepared  by  heating  sulphuric  acid  with  metallic  mercury  or  copper  clip- 
pings: a  portion  of  the  acid  is  decomposed,  one  third  of  the  oxygen  of  the 
salphuric  oxide  being  transferred  to  the  metal,  while  the  sulphuric  oxide 
is  reduced  to  sulphurous  oxide  which  escapes  as  ga8.||  Another  very  simple 
method  of  preparing  sulphurous  oxide  consists  in  heating  concentrated  sul- 
pharie  acid  with  sulphur;  a  very  regular  evolution  of  sulphurous  oxide  is 
thus  obtained.  Sulphurous  oxide  is  a  colorlpss  gas,  having  the  peculiar 
suffocating  odor  of  burning  brimstone ;  it  iustantly  extinguishes  flame,  and 
is  quite  irrespirible.  Irs  density  is  2-21;  a  litre^  weighs  2-8605  grams; 
100  cubic  inches  weigh  68-69  grains.  At  — 17-8°  {QP  F. ),  under  the  ordinary 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  this  gas  condenses  to  a  colorless,  limpid  liquid, 
▼ery  expansible  by  heat.  Cold  water  dissolves  more  than  thirty  times  ita 
volume  of  sulphurous  oxide.  The  solution,  which  contains  hydrogen  sul- 
phite or  sulphurous  acid,  maybe  kept  unchanged  so  long  as  air  is  excluded, 
but  access  of  oxygen  gradually  converts  the  sulphurous  into  sulphuric  acid, 
although  dry  sulphurous  oxide  and  oxygen  gnses  msy  remain  in  contact 

*  The  oomposition  of  theee  oxides  and  acidft  is  thus  expressed  In  symlmis: 
Salphurous  oxide        ....        SOj 

Sulphurous  ncid 80|Ht  =  80|.OHs 

Solphnric  ox'de  .....       80^ 

Sulphuric  acM  .       .804!!,  =  SO^-OHa 

f  Nphvrie  add 8O4TT, 

Tbiosulphoric  add 8|0^H|. 

\  Fran  asX^,  mao^',  and  Buov^  sulphur. 

\  In  s^Bbob: 

Df thionic  add        ....  8,0aII| 

Trithionic  ricid  ....  S^H^ 

Tetratliionic  ncid  ....  SfOslfa 

Pentaf  hionlc  acid  hfh^U 

\    S(8(V0Hi)       +        Cu        ==  80,.Cn0  +        2011,        +  SOf 

Biliriniric  add.         Copper.  Copper  sulphate.  Water.  Sulphurous  oxide. 
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for  any  length  of  time  without  change.  When  Bulphurous  oxide  and 
aqueous  vapor  are  passed  into  a  Teasel  cooled  to  below  — 8*3**  or  — 6**  (17®  or 
21*^  F.),  a  crystalline  body  forms,  which  contains  about  24-2  sulpboroa.^ 
oxide  to  75  8  of  water. 

One  volume  of  sulphurous  oxide  gas  contains  one  volnme  of  oxjgen  and 
half  a  volume  of  sulphur  vapor,  condensed  into  one  volume. 

Gases  which,  like  the  present,  are  freely  soluble  in  water,  must  be  col- 
lected by  displacement,  or  by  the  use  of  the  mercurial  pneum&tic  trough. 
The  manipulation  with  the  latter  is  exactly  the  same  in  principle  as  with 
the  ordinary  water-trough,  but  rather  more  troublesome,  frona  the  great 
density  of  the  mercury,  and  its  opacity.  The  whole  apparatus  is  on  a  much 
smaller  scale.  The  trough  is  best  constructed  of  hard,  sound  wood,  and  so 
contrived  as  to  economize  as  much  as  possible  the  expensive  liquid  it  is  to 
contain. 

Sulphurous  acid  has  bleaching  properties ;  it  is  used  in  the  arts  for  bleach- 
ing woollen  goods  and  straw-plait.  A  piece  of  blue  litmus  paper  plunged 
into  the  moist  gns  is  first  reddened  and  then  slowly  bleached. 

The  salts  of  sulphurous  a^id  are  not  of  much  importance:  tfao^e  of  the 
alkalies  are  soluble  and  crystallizablc ;  they  are  easily  formed  by  direct 
combination.  The  sulphites  of  barium,  strontium,  and  calcium  are  insol- 
uble in  water,  but  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid.  The  stronger  acids  de- 
compoFe  them  ;  nitric  acid  converts  them  into  sulphates. 

Sulplmrous  oxide  unites,  under  peculiar  circumstances,  with  chlorine, 
and  also  with  iodine,  forming  compounds,  which  have  been  called  chloro- 
and  iodo-sulphuric  acids.  They  are  decomposed  by  water.  It  also  combines 
with  dry  ammoniacal  gns,  giving  rise  to  a  remarkable  compound  ;  and  with 
nitric  oxide  also,  in  presence  of  an  alkali. 

SuLPFUR  Tbioxidr  or  SuLPHrRic  Oxide  (also  called  Anhtfdrous  Sulpktme 
aciJ,  or  Sulphuric  anhydride).  — This  compound  may  be  formed  directly  by 
pas^iing  a  dry  mixture  of  sulphurous  oxide  and  oxygen  gases  over  heated 
spongy  platinum ;  ftr  it  may  be  obtained  by  distilling  the  most  concentrated 
sulphur. 3  acid  with  phosphoric  oxide,  which  then  abstracts  the  water  and 
sets  the  sulphuric  oxide  free.  It  is  usually  prepared,  however,  from  the 
fuming  oil  of  vitriol  of  Nordhausen,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  solution 
of  sulpliuric  oxide  in  sulphuric  acid.  On  gently  heating  this  liquid  in  a 
retort  connected  with  a  receiver  cooled  by  a  freezing  mixture,  the  sulphuric 
oxide  distils  over  in  great  abundance,  and  condenses  into  beautiful  white 
silky  crystals,  resembling  those  of  asbestos.  When  thrown  into  water, 
it  hisses  like  a  red-hot  iron,  from  the  violence  with  which  combination 
occurs:  the  product  is  sulphuric  acid.  When  exposed  to  the  air,  even 
for  a  few  moments,  it  liquefies  by  absorption  of  moisture.  It  unites  with 
ammoniacal  gas,  forming  a  salt  called  ammonium  sulphamate,  the  nature  of 
which  will  be  explained  further  on. 

SuLPHTTRic  Acid.  —  This  acid  has  been  known  since  the  fiAeenth  century. 

There  are  two  distinct  processes  by  which  it  is  at  present  prepared  — 
namely,  by  the  distillation  of  ferrous  sulphate  (copperas  or  green  vitriol), 
and  by  the  oxidation  of  sulphurous  acid  with  nitrous  and  hyponitric  acids. 

The  first  process  is  still  carried  on  in  some  parts  of  Germany,  especially 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Nordhausen  in  Prussia,  and  in  Bohemia.  The  fer- 
rous sulphate,  derived  from  the  oxidation  of  iron  pyrites,  is  deprived  bj 
heat  of  the  greater  part  of  its  water  of  crystallization,  and  subjected  to  a 
high  red  heat  in  earthen  retorts,  to  which  receivers  are  fitted  as  soon  as  the 
acid  begins  to  distil  over.  A  part  gets  decomposed  by  the  very  high  tern- 
nf>i>ature ;  the  remainder  is  driven  oflf  in  vapor,  which  is  condensed  by  the 
^ssel,  containing  a  very  small  quantity  of  water  or  common  sulphuric 
The  product  is  a  brown  oily  liquid,  of  about  1  '9  specific  gravity,  fum- 
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infr  in  tho  air,  and  very  corrosiTe.  It  is  chiefly  made  for  the  purpose  of 
diiSiolTiiig  indigo. 

The  second  method,  which  is,  perhaps,  with  the  single  exception  men- 
tioned, always  followed  as  the  more  economical,  depends  upon  the  fact  that, 
when  sulphurous  oxide,  nitrogen  tetroxide,  and  water  are  present  together 
in  certain  proportions,  the  sulphurous  oxide  becomes  oxidized  at  the  expense 
of  the  nitrogen  tetroxide,  which  by  the  loss  of  one-half  of  its  oxygen,  sinks 
to  the  condition  of  nitrogen  dioxide.  The  operation  is  thus  conducted:  A 
Urge  and  very  long  chamber  is  built  of  sheet-lead  supported  by  timber- 
framing:  on  the  outside,  at  one  extremity,  a  small  furnace  or  oren  is  con- 
structed, baring  a  wide  tube  leading  into  the  chamber.  In  this,  sulphur  is 
kept  burning,  the  flame  of  which  heats  a  crucible  containing  a  mixture  of 
nitre  and  oil  of  ritriol.  A  shallow  stratum  of  water  occupies  the  floor  of 
the  chamber,  and  a  jet  of  steam  is  also  introduced.  Lastly,  an  exit  is  pro- 
Tided  at  the  remote  end  of  the  chamber  for  the  spent  and  useless  gases. 
The  effect  of  these  arrangements  is  to  cause  a  constant  supply  of  sulphur- 
ous oxide,  atmospheric  air,  nitric  acid  vapor,  and  water  in  the  state  of 
eteam,  to  be  thrown  into  the  chamber,  there  to  mix  and  react  upon  each 
other.  The  nitric  acid  immediately  gives  up  a  part  of  its  oxygen  to  the 
sulphurous  oxide,  and  is  itself  reduced  to  nitrogen  tetroxide;  it  does  not 
remain  in  this  state,  however,  but  sufi^ers  further  deoxidation  until  it  be- 
comes reduced  to  nitrogen  dioxide.  That  substance,  in  contact  with  free 
oxygen,  absorbs  a  portion  of  the  latter,  and  once  more  becomes  tetroxide, 
which  is  again  destined  to  undergo  deoxidation  by  a  fresh  quantity  of  sul- 
phurous oxide.  A  very  small  portion  of  nitrogen  tetroxide,  mixed  with  at- 
mospheric air  and  sulphurous  oxide,  may  thus  in  time  convert  an  indefinite 
amount  of  the  latter  into  sulphuric  acid,  by  acting  as  a  kind  of  carrier  be- 
tween the  oxygen  of  the  air  and  the  sulphurous  oxide.  The  presence  of 
water  is  essential  to  this  reaction. 

We  may  thus  represent  the  change :  * 

Nitrogen  tetroxide  f  JJ^trogen  14 Nitrogen  dioxide  80. 

46         1  Oxygen    16 

*^  (Oxygen    16. 

Sulphurous  oxide    f  Sulphur   32     '"^iv^^^^ 

^         \  Oxygen    82  — JI^^^^sss^  ^ 

Water  ....     18  """^^  Sulphuric  acid  98. 

Such  is  the  simplest  view  that  can  be  taken  of  the  production  of  sulphuric 
scid  in  the  leaden  chamber ;  but  it  is  too  much  to  affirm  that  it  is  strictly 
true ;  the  reaction  may  be  more  complex.  When  a  little  water  is  put  at 
the  bottom  of  a  large  glass  globe,  so  as  to  maintain  a  certain  degree  of  hu- 
midity in  the  air  within,  and  sulphurous  oxide  and  nitrogen  tetroxide  are 
mtrodueed  by  separate  tubes,  symptoms  of  chemical  action  become  im- 
mediately evident,  and -after  a  little  time  a  white  crystalline  matter  is 
observed  to  condense  on  the  sides  of  the  Vessel.  This  substance  appears 
to  be  a  compound  of  sulphuric  acid,  nitrous  acid,  and  a  little  water.f 
When  thrown   into  water,  it  is  resolved   into  sulphuric  aeid,  nitrogen 

•         NO^  +         8O4         -f        OH,        =        NO  +  Sd^lt, 

Nitroppen  Snipharoas         Water.  Nitrogen  Sulpnuriti 

t«croxid«.  oxide.  dioxide.  acid. 

t  Qaaltier  de  ClAnbry  n.<8i^e<1  to  this  cnrioiii  anbitance  the  compoaition  expt^s^  hf  thS 
(ffmula  2(N/)^*X>n,\:'>S03,  and  this  vinw  has  (j^fnorally  been  rec«*ived  by  recent  chemical 
^Tiyn,  De  lA  PnrrmtAye  haa  Bltum  iihown  that  a  compound  po*w«i««Injt  all  the  emential  |>r<ip- 
«r\if%  of  the  body  in  qnention  may  he  form<»d  by  brinfcing  together,  in  a  sealed  glass  tnlie, 
liqoid  ralphnmiiM  oxide  ami  lii]nid  nitrogen  tetroxide,  Iwth  free  from  water.  The  white  fcrys- 
talline  Mtlid  •»on  Iiegins  to  fonrt.  and  at  th-*  explmtlon  of  twenty-«lx  houm  the  reaction  ap- 
P^«n  complete.    The  now  pfodildt  !■  a(*companied  bjr  an  exceedingljr  Tolatile  greetaiah  liquid 

17  ♦ 
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dioxide,  and  nitric  acid.  This  curious  body  is  certainly  very  often  pro 
duccd  in  large  quantity  in  the  leaden  chambers;  but  that  its  production  U 
indispensable  to  the  success  of  the  process,  and  constant  when  the  operaiioa 
goes  on  well,  and  the  nitrogen  tetroxide  is  not  in  excess,  may  perkaps  ad- 
mit of  doubt. 

The  water  at  the  bottom  of  the  chamber  thus  becomes  loaded  with  sul- 
phuric acid:  when  a  certain  degree  of  strength  has  been  reached,  the  ttci<i 
is  drawn  off  and  concentrated  by  evaporation,  first  in  leaden  pans,  and 
afterwards  in  stills  of  platinum,  until  it  attains  a  density  (when  cold)  of 
1*84,  or  thereabouts;  it  is  then  tran^iferred  to  carboys,  or  large  glass  bot- 
tles fitted  in  baskets,  for  sale.  In  Great  Britain  this  manufacture  is  one 
of  great  national  importance,  and  is  carried  on  to  a  vast  ext-ent.  Sulphuric 
acid  is  now  more  frequently  made  by  burning  iron  pyrites,  or  poor  copper 
ore,  or  line-blende,  as  a  substitute  for  Sicilian  sulphur:  itrery  frequently 
contains  arsenic,  from  which  it  may  be  freed,  however,  >>y  heating  it  with 
a  small  quantity  of  sodium  chloride,  or  by  passing  through  the  heated 
acid  a  current  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  whereby  the  arsenic  is  Tolatilized 
as  trichloride. 

The  most  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  or  oil  of  vitriol,  as  it  is  of) en 
called,  is  a  definite  combination  of  40  parts  sulphuric  oxide,  and  9  parts 
water.*    It  is  a  colorless  oily  liquid,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  about  1*85, 
of  intensely  acid  taste  and  reaction.     Organic  matter  is  rapidly  charred 
and  destroyed  by  this  substance.     At  the  temperature  of  — 26°  ( — 16°  f .) 
it  freezes;  at  827°  (620°  F.)  it  boils,  and  may  be  distilled  without  decom- 
position.    Oil  of  vitriol  has  a  most  energetic  attraction  for  water;  it  with- 
draws aqueous  vapor  from  the  air,  and  when  it  is  diluted  with  water,  great 
heat  is  evolved,  so  that  the  mixture  always  requires  to  be  made  with  cau- 
tion.    Oil  of  vitriol  is  not  the  only  hydrate  of  sulphuric  oxide;  three 
others  are  known  to  exist.     When  the  fuming  oil  of  vitriol  of  Nordhausen 
is  exposed  to  a  low  temperature,  a  white  crystalline  substance  separates, 
which  is  a  hydrate  containing  half  as  much  water  as  the  common  liquid 
acid.     Then,  again,  a  mixture  of  98  parts  of  strong  liquid  acid  and  18 
parts  of  water  f  congeals  or  crystallizes  at  a  temperature  abore  0°,  and 
remains  solid  even  at  7-2°  (46°  F.).     Lastly,  when  a  very  dilute  acid  is 
concentrated  by  evaporation  in  a  vacuum  over  a  surface  of  oil  of  vitriol, 
the  evaporation  stops  when  the  sulphuric  oxide  and  water  bear  to  each 
other  the  proportion  of  80  to  54. J 

When  the  vapor  of  sulphuric  acid  is  passed  over  red-hot  platinum,  it  is 
decomposed  into  oxygen  and  sulphurous  acid.  St.  Claire  Deville  and  De- 
bray  have  recommended  this  process  for  the  preparation  of  oxygen  on  the 
large  scale,  the  sulphurous  acid  being  easily  separated  by  its  solubility  in 
water  or  alkaline  solutions. 

Sulphuric  acid  acts  readily  on  metallic  oxides;  converting  them  into 
sulphates.  It  also  decomposes  carbonates  with  the  greatest  ease,  expelling 
carbon  dioxide  with  effervescence.  With  the  aid  of  heat  it  likewise  de- 
composes all  other  salts  contAining  acids  more  volatile  than  itself.  The 
sulphates  are  a  very  important  class  of  salts,  many  of  them  being  exten- 
sively used  in  the  arts.  Most  sulphates  are  soluble  in  water,  but  they  are 
all  insoluble  in  alcohol.     The  baHum,  calcium,  strontium,  and  lead  salts 

having  the  chHracters  of  nitrons  ncid.  The  white  snlwtance,  on  nnttlysffS  was  found  to  contain 
the  elements  of  two  mol(>ciil(M  of  finlphiirir  oxide  unrl  one  of  nltmus  oxide,  or  N2()a.2SCV  M' 
de  la  Provo«taye  very  infrenion»ly  explains  the  anomHlira  in  tlie  diiferent  aoalyses  of  tlie 
leaden  chainlter  prcxluct,  by  showing;  ihnt  the  pnre  Milwbince  lomis  cryt!>talliEabIe  ix)Dibiu;i* 
tiontt  with  diffororit  pio|Mtrtlonrt  of  f«ulpliuric  ncid.  (Ann.  Chim.  IMiys.  Ixxiii.  362.)  Set' also 
WcUer  (.lalireslHTicht  flir  Clioniif,  180.3,  p.  738:  1866,  p.  93;  Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  de  Pari*.  1W7, 
t.  15.) 

•  80,011,    -     SO.H3  t  S08.20Ua    =    S04Ers.0ilt. 

X  S0j30rta     =    S04Hi20rj 
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are  insoluble,  or  very  slightly  soluble.  In  water ;  and  are  formed  by  pre- 
cipitating a  soluble  salt  of  either  of  those  metals  with  sulphuric  acid,  or  a 
soluble  metallic  sulphate.  Barium  sulphate  is  quite  insoluble  in  water; 
consequently  sulphuric  acid,  or  its  soluble  salts,  may  be  detected  with  the 
greatest  ease  by  solution  of  barium  nitrate  or  chloride;  a  white  precipi- 
t4te  is  thereby  produced  which  does  not  dissolve  in  nitric  acid. 

Htposulphubous,  or  Tuiosulpuubic  Acid.  — By  digesting  sulphur  with 
ft  solution  of  potassium  or  sodium  sulphite,  a  portion  of  that  substance  is 
di^oWed,  and  the  liquid,  by  slow  oTaporation,  furnishes  crystals  of  hypo- 
sulphite.* The  acid  itself  is  scarcely  known,  for  it  cannot  be  isolated : 
vhen  hydrochloric  acid  is  added  to  a  solution  of  a  hyposulphite,  the  acid 
of  the  latter  is  almost  instantly  resolved  into  sulphur,  which  precipitates, 
and  sulphurous  acid,  easily  recognized  by  its  odor.  In  very  dilute  solu- 
tion, however,  it  appears  to  remain  undecomposed  for  some  time.  The 
most  remarkable  feature  of  the  alkaline  hyposulphites  is  their  property 
of  dissolving  certain  insoluble  salts  of  silver,  as  the  chloride  —  a  property 
which  has  lately  conferred  upon  them  a  considerable  share  of  importance 
in  relation  to  the  art  of  photography.  They  are  also  much  used  as  anH- 
chhra  for  removing  the  last  traces  of  chlorine  from  bleached  goods. 

DiTRioxio,  or  HYP0SULPHI7RIC  AciD.  —  This  acid  is  prepared  by  sus- 
pending finely  divided  manganese  dioxide  in  water  artificially  cooled,  and 
then  tranamit-ting  a  stream  of  sulphurous  acid  gas;  the  dioxide  becomes 
monoxide,  half  its  oxygen  converting  the  sulphurous  into  dithionic  acid.f 
The  manganese  diihionate  thus  prepared  is  decomposed  by  a  solution  of 
pure  barium  hydrate,  and  the  barium  salt,  in  turn,  by  enough  sulphuric 
acid  to  precipitate  the  base.  The  solution  of  dithionic  acid  may  be  con- 
centrated by  evaporation  in  a  vacuum,  until  it  acquires  a  density  of  I  *347 ; 
pushed  further,  it  decomposes  into  sulphuric  and  sulphurous  acids.  It 
has  no  odor,  is  very  sour,  and  forms  soluble  salts  with  baryta,  lime,  and 
lead  oxide. 

TaiTHioivio  AoiD. — A  substance  accidentally  formed  by  Langlois,^  in  the 
preparation  of  potassium  hyposulphite,  by  gently  heating  with  sulphur  a 
roktlon  of  potassium  carbonate  saturated  with  sulphurous  acid.  It  is  also 
prodaced  by  the  action  of  sulphurous  oxide  on  potassium  hyposulphite.} 
Its  salts  bear  a  great  resemblance  to  those  of  hyposulphurous  acid,  but 
tiiifer  completely  in  composition,  while  the  acid  itself  is  not  quite  so  prone 
to  change.  It  is  obtained  by  decomposing  the  potassium  salt  with  hydro- 
tlaosilicic  acid :  it  may  be  concentrated  under  the  receiver  of  the  air-pump, 
^ui  is  gradually  decomposed  into  sulphur,  sulphurous  and  sulphuric  acids. 

TETaATHiojric  Acid.  —This  acid  was  discovered  by  Pordos  and  G4lis.  || 
"hen  iodine  is  added  to  a  solution  of  barium  hyposulphite,  a  large  quantity 
•f  that  substance  is  dissolved,  and  a  clear  colorless  solution  obtained, 

•    9QiK,  +  8  =  8AK« 

Potftwiain  Sulphnr.  Putuieinm 

BDlpliite.  hyposnlphite. 

t      HaO,  +  2S0kHt        =        SAMn        +        20Hfl 

Mani{aneie  Sulphurous  Manpmeee  Water, 

dioxide.  acid.  dithionate. 

X  Ann.  Chim.  Phya.  ['£],  Ixxiv.  iW. 

I  t^8,f),K,  -f  .tSO,  =  2SAK«  +  8 

Potaiwiiim  Suliitiurons  Potaiwium 

fajpiHinlphite.  oxido.  Iritliiunate. 

I  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm  xlir.  217. 
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phosphoms  and  its  subsequent  decomposition  by  water,  whereby  hydrogen 
phosphite^  or  phosphorous  acid,  and  hydrogen  iodide  are  produced.*    The 

glass  merely  serTes  to  moderate  the  violence 
^^.135.  of  the  action  of  the  iodine  upon  the  phos- 

phorus. 

Hydriodio  acid  gas  greatly  resembles  the 
corresponding  chlorine  compound;  it  is  color- 
less, and  hi«^hly  acid;  it  fumes  in  t-he  air. 
and  is  very  soluble  in  water.  Its  density  is 
about  4*4  compared  with  air,  64  compared 
with  hydrogen.  By  weight,  it  is  composed 
of  127  parts  iodine  and  1  part  hydrogen; 
and  by  measure  of  equal  volumes  of  iodine 
yapor  and  hydrogen  united  without  con- 
densation. 

Solution  of  hydriodic  acid  may  be  pre- 
pared by  a  process  much  less  troublesome  than 
the  above.  Iodine  in  fine  powder  is  suspended 
in  water,  and  a  stream  of  washed  hydrogen 
sulphide  passed  through  the  mixture;  sul- 
phur is  deposited,  and  the  iodine  converted 
into  hydriodic  acid.  When  the  liquid  has  become  colorless,  it  is  heated,  to 
expel  the  excess  of  h^'drogen  sulphide,  and  filtered.  The  solution  cannot 
be  kept  long,  especially  if  it  be  concentrated ;  the  oxygen  of  the  air  grad- 
ually decomposes  the  hydriodio  acid,  and  iodine  is  set  free,  which,  dissolving 
in  the  remainder,  communicates  to  it  a  brown  color. 

Compounds  of  Iodine  and  Oxygen. 
The  most  important  of  these  are  the  iodic  and  periodic  oxides. 

Composition  by  weight-f 


Iodine.       Oxygen. 

Iodic  oxide 127  40 

Periodic  oxide 127  56 

Both  these  are  acid  oxides,  uniting  with  water  and  metallic  oxides,  and 
forming  salts  called  iodates  and  periodates.  The  composition  of  the  hydro- 
gen salts  is  as  follows :  %  — 

Iodine.  Oxygen.  Hydrogen.  Iodic  oxide.  Water. 
Hydrogen  lodate  or  Iodic  acid  127  -f  48    -f    1      or      834     -f    ^^ 

Hydrogen  Periodate  or  Periodic  acid  127  \- b^    ^    \      or      886     -j-    18 

Iodic  acid  may  be  prepared  by  the  direct  oxidation  of  iodine  with  nitric 
acid  of  specific  gravity  1*5;  5  parts  of  dry  iodine  with  200  parts  of  nitric 
acid  are  kept  at  a  boiling  temperature  for  several  hours,  or  until  the  iodine 
has  disappeared.  The  solution  is  then  cautiously  distilled  to  dryness,  and 
the  residue  dissolved  in  water  and  made  to  crystallize. 

Iodic  acid  is  a  very  soluble  substance;  it  crystallizes  in  colorless,  six- 
sided  tables.  At  107®  (224®  F.)  it  is  resolved  into  water  and  iodic  oxide, 
which  forms  tabular  rhombic  crystals,  and  when  heated  to  the  temperature 
of  boiling  olive  oil.  is  completely  resolved  into  iodine  and  oxygen.  The 
solution  of  iodic  acid  is  readily  deoxidized  by  sulphurous  acid.     The  iodatet 

e  p,        +        I,        +        60Hj        =  6HI  +  2P0,H, 

Phosphoras.      Iodine.  Water.  Hydrogen  iodide.       Hydrogen  phosphite. 

t  lA  and  l|Or. 

X  lA-OHs       =       2I0aH;  I^OH,       =       2IO4H. 
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mneh  resemble  the  chlorates :  that  of  potassium  is  decomposed  by  heat  into 
potassium  iodide  and  oxygen  gas. 

Periodic  Acid.  —  When  solution  of  sodium  iodate  is  mixed  with  caustic 
soda,  and  a  current  of  chlorine  transmitted  through  the  liquid,  two  salts 
are  formed  —  namely,  sodium  chloride  and  a  compound  of  sodium  periodate 
with  sodium  hydrate,  which  is  sparingly  soluble.*  This  is  separated,  con- 
Terted  into  a  siWer-salt,  and  dissolved  iu  nitric  acid :  the  solution  yields,  on 
eTaporation,  crystals  of  yellow  silver  periodate,  from  which  the  acid  may 
be  separated  by  the  action  of  water,  which  resolves  the  salt  into  free  acid 
and  insoluble  basic  periodate. 

Periodic  acid  crystallizes  from  its  aqueous  solution  in  deliquescent 
oblique  rhombic  prisms,  which  melt  at  180^  (26()^  F.),  and  are  resolved  at 
170°  (838®  F. )  into  water  and  a  white  mass  of  periodic  oxide,  which  at  180** 
or  190°  (356® — 374°  F.)  gives  off  oxygen  with  great  rapidity,  and  leaves 
iodic  oxide. 

The  solution  of  periodic  acid  is  reduced  by  many  organic  substances, 
and  instantly  by  hydrochloric  acid,  sulphurous  acid,  and  hydrogen  sul- 
phide. With  hydrochloric  acid  it  forms  water,  iodine  chloride,  and  free 
chlorine.  The  metallic  periodates  are  resolved  by  heat  into  oxygen  and 
mettllic  iodide. 

Compoumh  of  Todine  and  Nitrogen.  —  When  finely  powdered  iodine  is  put 
into  caustic  ammonia,  it  is  in  part  dissolved,  giving  a  deep-brown  solution, 
and  the  residue  is  converted  into  a  black  powder,  called  nitrogen  iodide.^ 
Tbe  brown  liquid  consists  of  hydriodic  acid,  holding  iodine  in  solution, 
and  is  easily  separated  from  the  solid  product  by  a  filter.  The  latter, 
while  still  wet,  is  distributed  in  small  quantities  upon  separate  pieces  of 
bibulous  paper,  and  left  to  dry  in  the  air. 

Nitrogen  iodide  is  a  black  insoluble  powder,  which,  when  dry,  explodes 
with  the  slightest  touch  —  even  that  of  a  feather  —  and  sometimes  without 
any  obvious  cause.  The  explosion  is,  however,  not  nearly  so  violent  as 
that  of  nitrogen  chloride,  and  is  attended  with  the  production  of  violet 
fumes  of  iodine.  According  to  Dr.  Glads^ne,  this  substance  contains  hy- 
drogen, and  may  be  viewed  as  ammonia  in  which  two  thirds  of  the  hy- 
drogen are  replaced  by  iodine. {  According  to  the  researches  of  Bunsen, 
it  must  be  viewed  as  a  combination  of  nitrogen  tri- iodide  with  ammonia.} 
It  appears,  however,  that  the  substance  called  nitrogen  iodide  varies  in 
composition.  Gladstone,  by  changing  the  mode  of  preparation,  obtained 
several  compounds  of  nitrogen  tri-iodide  with  ammonia. 

Compounds  of  Iodine  and  Chlorine,  — Iodine  readily  absorbs  chlorine  gas, 
forming,  when  the  chlorine  is  in  excess,  a  solid  yellow  compound,  and 
when  the  iodine  preponderates,  a  brown  liquid.  The  solid  iodide  is 
decomposed  by  water,  yielding  hydrochloric  and  iodic  acids.  || 

Another  definite  compound  is  formed  by  heating  in  a  retort  a  mixture 
of  I  part  iodine  and  4  parts  potassium  chlorate;  oxygen  gas  and  iodine 
chloride  are  disengaged,  and  the  latter  may  be  condensed  by  suitable 
means.     Potassium  iodate  and  perchlorate  remain  in  the  retort. 

This  iodine  chloride  is  a  yellow  oily  liquid,  of  suffocating  smell  and 
astringent  taste ;  it  is  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol  without  decomposition. 
It  probably  consists  of  127  parts  iodine  and  35-5  parts  chlorine.^ 

•  lOjVa      +        8\aH0     +01.       =        2Na.Cl        +       lOsHsNa, 
Sodium  StNiium         Chlonne  Sodium  Basic  sodium 

iodate.  liydrate.  chloride.  periodate. 

t  N^  X  NHI|.  2  NI,.NH,. 

I  Heace  it  is  donbtleif  ICit,  \  ICL 
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The  best  test  for  the  presence  of  this  compoand  is  paper  wetted  with 
solution  of  lead  acetate.  This  salt  is  blackened  by  the  smallest  trace  of 
the  gas. 

Hydrogen  diaulphide.  —  This  substance  corresponds  in  constitution  and 
instability  to  the  hydrogen  dioxide;  it  is  prepared  by  the  following  means : 

Equal  weights  of  slaked  lime  and  flowers  of  sulphur  are  boiled  with  5  or 
6  parts  of  water  for  half  on  hour,  when  a  deep  orange-colored  solution  is 
produced,  containing,  among  other  things,  calcium  disulphide.  This  is 
filtered,  and  slowly  added  to  an  excess  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  with  con- 
stant agitation.  A  white  precipitate  of  separated  sulphur  and  calcium 
sulphate  makes  its  appearance,  together  with  a  quantity  of  yellow  oily- 
looking  matter,  which  collects  at  the  bottom  of  the  Ye8s<el:  this  L^  bydix>- 
gen  disulphide.* 

If  the  experiment  be  conducted  by  pouring  the  acid  into  the  solution  of 
the  sulphide,  then  nothing  but  finely  divided  precipitated  sulphur  is  ob- 
tained. 

The  disulphide  is  a  yellow,  viscid,  insoluble  liquid,  exhaling  the  odor 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen;  its  specific  gravity  is  1*709.  It  is  slowly  de- 
composed even  in  the  cold  into  sulphur  and  hydrogen  monosulphide,  and 
instantly  by  a  higher  temperature,  or  by  contact  with  many  metAllic 
oxides. 

Carbon  and  Sulphur, 

Carbon  Di8UI.phidb  ob  Bisulphidb.  f  —  A  white  porcelain  tube  is  filled 
with  pieces  of  charcoal  which  have  been  recently  heated  to  redness  in  a 
covered  crucibl*'.  and  fixed  across  a  furnace  in  a  slightly  inclined  position. 
Into  the  lower  exiremiiy  a  tolerably  wide  tube  is  secured  by  the  aid  of  a 
cork:  this  tube  bcuds  downward,  and  passes  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  a 
bottle  filled  with  fragments  of  ice  and  a  little  water.  The  porcelain  tube 
being  heated  to  a  bright  redness,  fragments  of  sulphur  are  thrown  Into 
the  open  end,  which  is  immediately  afterwards  stopped  by  a  cork.  The 
sulphur  melts,  and  becomes  converted  into  vapor,  which  at  that  high  tem- 
perature combines  with  the  carbon,  forming  an  exceedingly  volatile  com- 
pound, which  is  condensed  by  the  ice  and  collects  at  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel.  This  is  collected  and  redistilled  at  a  very  gentle  heat  in  a  retort 
connected  with  a  good  condenser. 

For  preparation  on  the  large  scale,  a  tubulated  earthen  retort  is  filled 
with  charcoal,  and  the  sulphur  is  dropped  in  through  a  porcelain  tube 
passing  through  the  tubulus  and  reaching  nearly  to  the  bottom;  or  the 
charcoal  is  contained  in  a  large  iron  cylinder,  and  the  sulphur  introduced 
through  a  pipe  fitted  into  the  lower  part. 

*  The  reaction  which  eninei  when  calcfnm  hydrate,  salphor,  and  water  are  boiled  together 
ifl  rather  complex,  diBnlphide  or  pentaanlphide  of  CHlcium  being  formed,  lofcether  with  calcinni 
hypoiulphlte,  arising  frt>m  the  transfer  of  the  oxygen  of  the  decomposed  lime  to  another  ^av- 
tion  of  sulphur. 

SCaO        +        St        =        2CaS|        +        8aO|Ga 
Lime.  Sulphur.  Calcium  Calcium 

disulphide.         hyposulphite. 

The  calcium  disulphide,  decomposed  by  an  acid  under  favorable  circumstances,  yields  a  cal> 
cium  salt  and  hydrogen  disulphide.  * 

CnSj       +        SOfHg        =        SHfl        +        SOfCa 
Calcium  SuIpLuric         Ilydrotcen  Calcium 

disulphide.  acid.  diaulphide.  sulphate. 

When  the  acid  is  poured  into  the  sulphide,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  water,  and  calcium  sul- 
phate are  produre<l,  while  the  excess  of  sulphur  is  thrown  down  as  a  fine  white  powder,  the 
"  precipitated  sulphur"  of  the  VhArmacopoeia.  When  the  object  is  to  prepare  the  latter  sub* 
stance,  hydrochloric  acid  must  l>e  used  in  place  of  solphuric  acid. 

tcs»  . 
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Carbon  disulphide  is  a  transpareot,  colorless  liquid  of  great  refraciiTS 
and  dispersiTe  power.  Its  density  is  1-272,  that  of  its  vapor  is  2-67.  It 
boils  at  43?  (110^  F.),  and  emits  vapor  of  considerable  elasticity  at  com- 
ni»D  temperatures.  This  substance  has  a  very  repqlsive  odor.  When  set 
on  fire  in  the  air,  it  burns  with  a  blue  flame,  forming  carbon  dioxide  and 
^alphar  dioxide  gases;  and  when  its  vapor  is  mixed  with  oxygen,  it  be- 
eomes  explosive.  Carbon  disulphide,  when  heated  with  water  in  a  sealed 
tube  to  about  158^  (307^  F.),  is  converted  into  carbon  dioxide  and  hydrogen 
sulphide.  In  contact  with  nascent  hydrogen  (when  heated  with  zinc  and 
dilute  salphurtc  acid),  it  is  converted  into  a  white  crystalline  substance 
containing  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  sulphur,*  crystallizing  in  square  prisms, 
insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  but  soluble  in  cnrbon  disulphide, 
subliming  at  150''  {'S02^  F),  and  decomposing  at  200^.  Carbon  disulphide 
freely  dissolves  sulphur,  and  by  spontaneous  evaporation  deposits  the  latter 
in  beautiful  crystals:  it  also  dissolves  phosphorus,  iodine,  camphor,  and 
c&outchouc,  and  mixes  easily  with  oils.  It  is  extensively  used  in  the  vul- 
e^nization  of  caoutchouc,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  gutta-percha,  also 
for  extracting  bitumen  from  mineral  substances,  and  oil  from  seeds. 

Carbon  disulphide  unites  with  metallic  sulphides,  forming  salts  called 
tulpkoearbonattM,  which  have  the  composition  of  carbonates  with  the  oxygen 
replaced  by  sulphur.  By  treating  the  ammonium  salt  with  dilute  sulphuric 
or  hydrochloric  acid,  an  oily  acid  liquid  is  precipitated,  consisting  of 
hydrogen  sulphocarbonate,  or  sulphocarbonic  acid.f 

Campcundt  of  Sulphur  wUh  Chlorine, 

When  dry  chlorine  is  passed  over  the  surface  of  sulphur  kept  melted  in 
a  small  glass  retort  connected  with  a  good  condensing  arrangement,  a  deep 
orange-yellow  mobile  liquid  distils  over,  having  a  peculiar  and  disagree- 
able odor,  and  boiling  at  136^  (276®  F  ).  As  this  substance  dissolves  both 
sulphur  and  chlorine,  it  is  not  easy  to  obtain  it  in  a  pure  and  definite 
state.  It  contains  3*2  parts  sulphur  and  36*5  chlorine,  and  is  called  tulphur 
Monoekloride  (or  aubehloride),  also  chlorine  bisulphide,  t 

It  is  instantly  decomposed  by  water,  hydrochloric  and  hyposulphurons 
tcids  being  formed,  and  sulphur  separated.  The  hyposulphurons  acid  in 
its  turn  decomposes  into  sulphur  and  sulphurous  acid.{  By  exposing  the 
above  compound  for  a  considerable  time  to  the  action  of  chlorine,  and  then 
distilling  it  in  a  stream  of  the  gas,  a  deep-red  liquid  is  obtained,  at  a  cer- 
tain stage  of  the  distillation,  heavier  than  water,  boiling  at  1 64°,  and  con- 
taining twice  as  much  chlorine  as  the  monochloride,  hence  called  tulphur 
lichlonde  or  chlorine  monomlphide.\\  It  appears,  however,  to  be  not  a  definite 
compound  of  sulphur  and  chlorine,  but  a  mixture  of  the  preceding  with 
the  following  compound. 

A  compound  called  sulphur  tetrachloride t%  containing  82  parts  of  sulphur 
to  142  parts  of  chlorine,  appears  to  exist  in  combination  with  certain  me- 
tallic chlorides,  but  is  not  known  in  the  separate  state.  According  to 
Carins,**  the  red-brown  liquid,  obtained  as  above  mentioned  by  saturating 
chlorine  disulphide  with  chlorine,  is  a  mixture  of  the  monochloride  and 

t  Cridim  cvbonate     .    .    .    0(V3a  =       (XVOaO 

OOdTUD  salphoKSftrbonate .    G8^  =       08a.CaS 

HTdroROD  sulpbo-carbooate  CS|H|  =        CSf-HiS 
8Clor8^l«. 

28/31,  +  3H^    :=     4HC1       +     .  8,        +        S^aH,       (or  SOkRs    +        8) 

SnJphar    Watar.    Hydrochloric  Solphnr.          Hyposul-    Bnlphurooi       Bulphvr. 

moBOcbkHido.                    acid.  pharooa  acid.      acid. 

I  SO,  or  a^  -h  8CI4.  If  8014- 

••  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cvi.  201 ;  ex.  200;  lee  ako  Watta's  Dictionary  of  Chemistry,  ▼.  688. 
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tetrachloride  in  yariouB  proportions,  according  to  the  temperature  at  which 
the  saturation  is  effected. 

Carbon  Oxtchlokide.*  —  This  compound,  also  called  phaa^ene  ga»^  has 
been  already  mentioned.  It  is  produced  by  the  direct  combination  of 
chlorine  and  carbon  monoxide  under  the  influence  of  sunsh-ine;  bat  \% 
more  easily  prepared  by  passing  carbon  mononde  into  boilini^  antimonj 
pentachlorided.    It  must  be  receiyed  Aver  mercury,  as  water  decomposes  iL 

Cabbon  SuLPHOCHLORiDE.f  —  This  compound,  the  sulphur-analogue  of 
the  preceding,  is  produced,  together  with  chlorine  monosulpbide,  by  the 
action  of  dry  chlorine  on  carbon  disulphide.J  or  by  passing  a  mixtitre  of 
hydrogen  sulphide  and  Taper  of  carbon  tetrachloride  through  a  red-hot 
tube.{  It  is  a  yellow  liquid  having  a  very  irritating  odor,  not  acted  upoa 
by  water  or  acids,  but  decomposed  by  potash,  yielding  potassium  sulphide, 
potassium  carbonate,  and  carbon  tetrachloride. 


SvLPHVB  AND  Bromine.  —  Bromine  dissolves  sulphur,  forming  a  brown- 
red  liquid  probably  containing  a  sulphur  bromide  analogous  to  sulphur 
monochloride;  but  it  has  not  been  obtained  pure. 

SvLPHUR  AND  loDiNS.  —  Thcse  elements  combine  when  heated  together, 
even  under  water.  The  resulting  compound,  containing  82  parts  of  sulphur 
and  127  parts  of  iodine, |^  is  a  blackish-gray  radio-crystalline  mass,  resem- 
bling native  antimony  sulphide.  It  decomposes  at  higher  temperatures, 
gives  off  iodine  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  is  insoluble  in  water.  By 
heating  254  parts  of  iodine  with  82  parts  of  sulphur,**  a  compound  is 
obtained  which  smells  like  iodine,  and  is  said  to  be  a  powerful  remedy  in 
skin -diseases.  A  cinnabar- red  sulphur  iodide  is  obtained,  according  to 
Grosourdi,  by  precipitating  iodine  trichloride  with  hydrogen  sulphide. 


BELEVnni. 

This  is  a  very  rare  substance,  much  resembling  sulphur  in  its  chemical 
relations,  and  found  in  association  with  that  element  in  some  few  localities, 
or  replacing  it  in  certain  metallic  combinations,  as  in  the  lead  selenide  of 
Clausthal  in  the  Hartz. 

Selenium  is  a  reddish-brown  solid  body,  somewhat  translucent,  and  hav- 
ing an  imperfect  metallic  lustre.  Its  specific  gravity,  when  rapidly  cooled 
after  fusion,  is  4-8.  At  100°,  or  a  little  above,  it  melU,  and  boils.  It  is 
insoluble  in  water,  and  exhales,  when  heated  in  the  air,  a  peculiar  and 
disagreeable  odor,  which  has  been  compared  to  that  of  decaying  horse- 
radish :  it  is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  but  dissolves  slightly  in  carbon  bisulphide, 
from  which  solution  it  crystallizes. 

Two  oxides  of  selenium  arc  known.  The  one  containing  the  smallest 
proportion  of  oxygen  is  formed  by  the  imperfect  combustion  of  selenium 
in  air  or  oxygen  gas.  It  is  a  colorless  gas  which  is  the  source  of  the  pe- 
culiar horse-radish  odor  above  mentioned.     Its  compof»ition  is  not  known. 

The  higher  oxide,  called  telerUoiu  oxide,  is  produced  by  burning  selenium 

•  ooci,.  t  csa,. 

iCS,  +        CI4        =         csci,         -*-         scu. 

CCI4  +         SH,         =  2HC1  +         cscu. 

2CSCT,  +      8KtO      =      2K|8      +      COiK,     +     OCl«- 
Stlf.  ••  SU. 
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in  a  sire«m  of  oxygen  gas ;  it  contains  79*5  parts,  by  weight,  of  selenium, 
and  32  of  oxygen.  It  is  a  white  solid  substance  which  absorbs  water 
rapidly,  forming  a  hydrate,  vii. : 

Seleniimi.    Oxygen.    Hydrogen.    Selenions     Water. 

oxide. 

'2;d;iren~Uniu}         '        '    "*    +    «    +     2      o,  lU-*  +  18 

This  acid,  analogous  in  composition  and  properties  to  sulphurous  acid,  is 
likewise  produced  by  dissolving  selenium  in  nitric  or  nitro -muriatic  acid. 
It  is  deposited  from  its  hot  aqueous  solution  by  slow  cooling  in  prismatic 
crystals  like  those  of  saltpetre ;  but  when  the  solution  is  evaporated  to 
dryness,  the  selenious  acid  is  resolved  into  water  and  selenious  oxide,  which 
sublimes  at  a  higher  temperature. 

Selenious  acid  is  a  very  powerful  acid,  approximating  to  sulphuric  acid 
in  the  energy  of  its  reactions.  It  reddens  litmus,  decomposes  carbonates 
with  effervescence,  and  decomposes  nitrates  and  chlorides  with  aid  of  heat. 
Its  solution  precipitates  lead  and  silver  salts,  and  is  decomposed  by  hydro- 
gen sulphide,  yielding  a  precipitate  of  selenium  sulphide.* 

The  metallic  selenites  resemble  the  sulphites.  When  heated  with  sodium 
carbonate  in  the  inner  blowpipe  flames,  they  emit  the  characteristic  odor 
of  selenium.    They  are  not  decomposed   by  boiling  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

SiUnie  Acid  is  a  more  highly  oxidized  acid  of  selenium,  analogous  to 
solpburic  acid,  and  containing  79*4  parts,  by  weight,  of  selenium,  64  of 
oxygen,  and  2  of  hydrogen.f  The  corresponding  anhydrous  oxide  is  not 
known.  Selenic  acid  is  prepared  by  fusing  potassium  or  sodium  nitrate 
with  selenium,  precipitating  the  selenate  so  produced  with  a  lead  salt,  and 
then  decomposing  the  compound  with  hydrogen  sulphide.  The  acid  strongly 
resembles  oil  of  vitriol;  but,  when  very  much  concentrated,  decomposes, 
by  the  application  of  heat,  into  selenious  acid  and  oxygen.  The  selenates 
bear  the  closest  analogy  to  the  sulphates  in  almost  every  particular.  They 
are  decomposed  by  boiling  with  hydrochloric  acid,  chlorine  being  evolved 
tod  a  salt  of  selenious  acid  being  produced. 

Htdsoobh  Selbnidb  :  Selenhtdric  Acid  ;  Sblenetted  Htdrogbn.  — 
This  substance  is  produced  by  the  action  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  upon  po- 
taasinm  or  iron  selenide.  It  very  much  resembles  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
being  a  colorless  gas.  freely  soluble  in  water,  and  decomposing  metallic 
solutions  like  that  substance :  insoluble  selenides  are  thus  produced.  This 
gu  is  said  to  act  very  powerfully  upon  the  lining  membrane  of  the  nose, 
exciting  catarrhal  symptoms,  and  destroying  the  sense  of  smell.  It  contains 
79'4partB  selenium  and  2  parts  hydrogen.  { 


TELLU&IUX. 


This  element  possesses  many  of  the  characters  of  a  metal,  but  it  bears 
60  close  a  resemblance  to  selenium,  both  in  its  physical  properties  and  its 
(Hemical  relations,  that  it  is  most  appropriately  placed  in  the  same  group 
with  that  body.     Tellurium  is  found  in  a  few  scarce  minerals  in  association 

• 

•    SeOiHs     +       2SH,       =       30H,       +       Be8|. 
Selenious  Hydrogen  Water, 

acid.  Bulphide. 

t  8«Ienic  add,  Se04H.. 
tSeH«. 

18 


Telltiiinin.    Oxygen 

i.    Hydrusen. 
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+ 

82 

128 
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with  gold,  siWer,  lead,  and  biBinath,  apparently  replacing  sulphur,  and  i<i 
most  easily  extracted  from  the  bismuth  sulpho-telluride  of  Chemnitz  in 
Hungary.  The  finely  powdered  ore  is  mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  dry 
sodium  carbonate,  the  mixture  made  into  a  paste  with  oil,  and  heated  tu 
whiteness  in  a  closely  covered  crucible.  Sodium  telluride  and  sulphide  are 
thereby  produced,  and  metallic  bismuth  is  set  free.  The  fused  mass  is  dis- 
solved in  water,  and  the  solution  freely  exposed  to  the  air,  when  the  eodiuK 
and  sulphur  oxidize  to  sodium  hydrate  and  hyposulphite,  while  the  teUu- 
rium  separates  in  the  metallic  state. 

Tellurium  has  the  color  and  lustre  of  silver :  by  fusion  and  slow  coolisg 
it  may  be  made  to  exhibit  the  form  of  rhombohedral  crystals  similar  to 
those  of  antimony  and  arsenic.  It  is  brittle,  and  a  comparatirely  bad  con- 
ductor of  heat  and  electricity:  it  has  a  density  of  6*2(),  melts  at  a  little 
below  a  red-heat,  and  volatilizes  at  a  higher  temperature.  Tellurium  hwm 
when  heated  in  the  air,  and  is  oxidized  by  nitric  acid. 

Tellurium  forms  two  oxides,  analogous  in  composition  to  the  oxides  of 
sulphur,  and  likewise  forming  acids  by  combination  with  water. 

Composition  by  wei{;bt.* 

Tell 

Tellurous  oxide 

acid 

Telluric     oxide     . 

acid    . 

Tellurous  Oxide  may  be  prepared  by  heating  the  precipitated  acid  to 
low  redness.  It  also  separates  in  semi-crystalline  grains  from  the  aqneoos 
solution  of  the  acid  when  gently  heated ;  more  abundantly  and  in  well 
defined  octohedrons  from  the  solution  of  tellurous  acid  in  nitric  acid.  U 
is  fusible  and  volatile,  slightly  soluble  in  water,  but  does  not  redden  litmus. 
When  fused  with  alkaline  hydrates  or  carbonates,  it  forms  tellurites. 

Tbllitrous  Acid  is  best  obtained  by  decomposing  tellurium  tetrachloride 
with  water.  It  may  also  be  prepared  by  dissolving  tellurium  in  nitric  acid 
of  spec.  gr.  1*25,  and  pouring  the  solution,  after  a  few  minutes,  into  a 
mass  of  water.  By  either  process  it  is  obtained  as  a  somewhat  bulky  pre* 
cipitate,  which,  when  dried  over  oil  of  vitriol,  appears  as  a  light,^white, 
earthy  mass,  having  a  bitter  metallic  taste.  It  is  slightly  soluble  inVater. 
more  easily  soluble  in  alkalies  and  acids,  the  nitric  acid  solution  alone  being 
unstable.  Sulphurous  acid,  zinc,  phosphorus,  and  other  reducing  agents, 
precipitate  metallic  tellurium  from  the  acidified  solution  of  tellurous  acid. 
Like  selenious  acid,  it  is  decomposed  by  hydrogen  sulphide  and  alkaline 
sulph-hydrates,  with  formation  of  a  dnrk-brown  tellurium  sulphide,  which 
dissolves  readily  in  excess  of  alkaline  sulph-hydrate,  forming  a  sulpho- 

tellurite. 

Tellurous  acid  is  a  hydrate  in  which  the  ncid  and  basic  tendencies  are 
nearly  balanced ;  in  other  words,  the  tellurium  of  the  compound  can  replace 
the  hydrogen  of  an  acid  to  form  tellurous  salts,  and  the  hydrogen  of  the 
compound  can  be  replaced  by  the  basylous  metals,  to  form  metallic  tellu- 
rites, f    The  tellurites  of  potassium,  sodiiun,  barium,  strontium,  and  cal- 

*  TeUnrouB  oxide  TeO^ 

acid    TeOsUi    =    TMVOH^ 

Telluric    oxide  TeQs 

acid    T^4Ha    =    TeO,OHg. 


TxLLVBnm  Salts. 
Te(S04)s    Sulphate. 
Te<N(^)4  Nitrate. 
Te(Ct04^  Oxalnte. 
TeCU        Chloride. 


TiLi.raiTn. 
TeOgHi         Hydrogi>n  telliiiite. 
TeOaKf         PotHMium  tellurite 
TeOjK  u       llydroKen  and  potaaeiam  t^nrit* 
(TcO|)|KII,  Trihydropotaaiic  tetlurite. 
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ciam,  are  formed  by  fusing  ielluroas  oxide,  or  acid,  with  the  carbonates 
of  the  several  metals  in  the  required  proportions.  These  tellurites  are 
«11  more  or  less  soluble  in  water.  The  tellurites  of  the  other  metals,  which 
are  insoluble,  are  obtained  by  precipitation. 

Telluilio  Oxidb  and  Acid.  — Equal  parts  of  tellurous  oxide  and  sodium 
carbonate  are  fused,  and  the  product  is  dissolved  in  water;  a  little  sodium 
hydrate  is  added,  and  a  stream  of  chlorine  passed  through  the  solution. 
The  liquid  is  next  saturated  with  ammonia,  and  mixed  with  solution  of 
barium  chloride,  by  which  a  white  insoluble  precipitate  of  barium  tellurate 
is  thrown  down.  This  is  washed  and  digested  with  a  quarter  of  its  weight 
of  sulphuric  acid,  and  diluted  with  water.  The  filtered  solution  gives,  on 
eraporation  in  the  air,  large  crystals  of  telluric  acid,  containing  water  of 
crjeullization.* 

Crjstallixed  telluric  acid  is  freely,  although  slowly,  soluble  in  water ;  it 
has  a  metallic  taste,  and  reddens  litmus-paper.  The  crystals  give  off  their 
water  of  crystallisation  at  100°,  and  the  remaining  acid,  when  strongly 
he.ited,  gives  off  more  water  and  yields  the  anhydrous  oxide,  which  is  then 
insoluble  in  water,  and  even  in  a  boiling  alkaline  liquid.  At  the  temperature 
of  ignition,  telluric  oxide  loses  oxygen,  and  passes  into  tellurous  oxide. 

The  teUurates  of  the  alkali-metals  f  are  soluble  in  water,  and  are  prepared 
bj  dissolving  the  required  quantities  of  telluric  acid  and  an  alkaline  car- 
bonate in  hot  water.  The  other  tellurates  are  insoluble,  and  are  obtained 
by  precipitation. 

TsLLUBiuM  Sulphides. J  —  Tellurium  forms  two  sulphides,  analogous  in 
composition  to  the  oxides;  they  are  formed  by  the  action  of  hydrogen  sul- 
phide on  solutions  of  tellurous  acid  and  telluric  acid  respectively.  They 
are  brown  or  black  substances,  which  unite  with  metallic  sulphides,  forming 
salts  called  sulphotellurites  and  sulphotellurates. 

Htdroobx  Tkllukide.  —  Tellurhydric  acidj  Hydrotellurie  acid^  or  Telluretled 
Hydrfkgen,  {  —  This  compound  is  a  gas,  resembling  sulphuretted  and  seleni- 
etted  hydrogen.  It  is  prepared  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  on  zinc 
telluride.  It  dissolves  in  water,  forming  a  colorless  liquid,  which  precipi- 
tates most  metals  from  their  solutions,  and  deposits  tellurium  on  exposure 
to  the  air. 

TiLLuuuif  Chlorides.  {|  —  Tellurium  forms  a  dichloride  and  a  tetra- 
chloride, both  volatile  and  decomposable  by  excess  of  water,  the  latter  being 
completely  resolved  into  tellurous  and  hydrochloric  acids.!"  The  tetra- 
chloride ttnites  with  the  chlorides  of  the  alkali-metals,  to  form  crystallizable 
double  salts. 

The  hromide9  and  iodides  of  tellurium  correspond  to  the  chlorides  in  prop- 
erties and  composition. 

•  CrTvtalllaed  tdlnric  aicid,  Te04lIa^Hi;  add  dried  at  lOO^,  TeOfH,. 

t  Neutral  potaseium  tellarate        ....       Te04K8 

Acid Te04KH 

Qnadmcld     .  Te04KH.Te04Ra 

Anhjdroua  qu«drit«Uarata TeOfK^aTeOi. 

1  TeSs  and  Te&.  I  TeH*.  |  TeCl«  and  TeCif. 

fTedi      +       8H^    r:    4Ua         +       TeOsUa- 
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BOSON. 

This  element,  the  basis  of  boric  or  boracic  aoid,  is  prepared  by  heating 
the  double  fluoride  of  boron  and  potassium  with  metallic  potassiiim  in 
a  small  iron  vessel,  and  washing  out  the  soluble  salts  with  water.  It  is  a  doll, 
greenish-brown  powder,  which  burns  in  the  air  when  heated,  producing 
boric  oxide.  Nitric  acid,  alkalies  in  the  fused  state,  chlorine,  and  other 
agents,  attack  it  readily. 

By  a  process  analogous  to  that  adopted  for  the  preparation  of  the  diamond 
Tariety  of  silicium,  Wohler  and  Deville  have  procured  also  the  correspond- 
ing modification  of  boron.  It  crystallizes  in  square  octohedrons,  generallx 
of  a  brownish  color,  possessing  very  nearly  the  hardness  and  refractive 
power  of  diamond.  It  is  infusible  in  the  flame  of  the  oxy-hydrogen  blow- 
pipe, but  burns  in  oxygen  at  the  same  temperature  at  which  the  diamond 
is  oxidized.     It«  specific  gravity  is  2*68. 

By  fusing  boric  oxide  with  aluminium,  Wohler  and  Deville  likewise  ob- 
tained, together  with  diamond  boron,  a  small  quantity  of  graphite-like 
substance  which  tbey  at  first  regarded  as  a  graph itoidal  modification  of 
boron ;  but  by  more  recent  experiments,  they  have  found  that  it  is  a  com- 
pound of  boron  with  aluminium.  This  compound  is  obtained  in  larger 
quantity  by  passing  the  vapor  of  boric  chloride  over  fused  aluminium.  It 
crystallizes  in  thin  opaque  six-sided  plates,  having  a  pale  copper-color,  and 
perfect  metallic  lustre. 

Boric  Oxidb  and  Acid.*  —  There  is  but  one  oxide  of  boron,  namely, 
boric  oxide,  containing  11  parts  of  boron  and  48  of  oxygen.  It  unites 
with  water  and  metallic  oxides,  forming  boric  acid  and  pi\tallic  borates. 

Boric  or  Boracie  Acid^  or  Hydrogen  Borate,  contains  11  parts  boron,  48 
oxygen,  and  3  hydrogen,  or  70  parts  boric  oxide,  and  54  water.  It  is  found 
in  solution  in  the  water  of  the  hot  volcanic  lagoons  of  Tuscany,  whence  a 
large  supply  is  at  present  derived.  It  is  also  easily  made  by  decomposing 
with  sulphuric  acid  a  hot  solution  of  borax,  a  salt  brought  from  the  East 
Indies,  consisting  of  sodium  borate. 

Boric  acid  crystallizes  in  transparent  colorless  plates,  soluble  in  about  25 
parts  of  cold  water,  and  in  a  much  smaller  quantity  at  the  boiling  heat; 
the  acid  has  but  little  taste,  and  feebly  affects  vegetable  colors.  When 
heated,  it  loses  water,  and  melts  to  a  glassy  transparent  mass  of  anhydrous 
boric  oxide,  which  dissolves  many  metallic  oxides  with  great  ease.  The 
crystals  dissolve  in  alcohol,  and  the  solution  burns  with  a  green  flame. 

Glassy  boric  oxide,  in  a  state  of  fusion  requires  for  its  dissipation  in 
vapor  a  very  intense  and  long-continued  heat ;  the  aqueous  solution  cannot, 
however,  be  evaporated  without  very  appreciable  loss  by  volatilization: 
hence  it  is  probable  that  the  acid  is  far  more  volatile  than  the  anhydrous 
oxide. 

By  heating  in  a  glass  flask  or  retort,  1  part  of  vitrified  boric  oxide,  2  of 
fluor-spar,  and  12  of  oil  of  vitriol,  a  gaseous  boron  /luoridef  may  be  obtained, 
and  received  in  glass  jars  standing  over  mercury.  It  is  a  transparent  gas, 
easily  soluble  in  water,  and  very  heavy ;  it  forms  a  dense  fume  in  the  air,  like 
the  fluoride  of  silicium. 

Boron  Nitride.  J  —  This  compound,  containing  11  parts  of  boron  and  14 
of  nitrogen,  is  produced  by  heating  boric  oxide  with  metallic  cyanides,  or 

•  Boric  oxide,  B^,.    Boric  acid,  B^^  3H«0,  or  BO,H,. 
t  iJ>'a.  X  BN. 
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by  heftting  to  bright  redness  a  mixture  of  sal-ammoniac  and  pure  anhy- 
drous borax.*  It  is  a  white  amorphous  powder,  insoluble  in  water,  infus- 
ible and  noa-Tolatile.  When  heated  in  a  current  iof  steam,  it  yields  ammonia 
and  boric  oxide^f  and  likewise  gives  off  a  large  quantity  of  ammonia  when 
fused  with  potash. 

Boron  OlUorideX  was  formerly  belieyed  to  be  a  permanent  gas :  recent  re- 
searches have  proved  that  it  is  a  liquid,  boiling  at  17*^,  decomposed  by 
water,  with  production  of  boric  and  hydrochloric  acids,  and  fuming  strongly 
in  the  air.  It  may  be  most  easily  obtained  by  exposing  to  the  action  of 
dry  chlorine  at  a  very  high  temperature  an  intimate  mixture  of  glassy 
boric  oxide  and  charcoal.  It  resembles  in  constitution  the  lower  chloride 
of  phosphorus. 

There  is  also  a  Boron  bromide  {  of  similar  constitution. 
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Silieium,  sometimes  called  silicon,  in  union  with  oxygen  constituting 
silica,  or  the  earth  of  flints,  is  a  very  abundant  substance,  and  one  of  great 
importance.  It  enters  largely  into  the  composition  of  many  of  the  rocks 
and  mineral  masses  of  which  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  composed.  The 
following  process  yields  silieium  most  readily.  Tbe  double  fluoride  of  si- 
Uciam  and  potassium  is  heated  in  a  glass  tube  with  nearly  its  own  weight 
of  metallic  potassium;  viulent  reaction  ensues,  and  silieium  is  set  free. 
When  cold,  the  contents  of  the  tube  are  put  into  cold  water,  which  removes 
the  saline  matter  and  any  residual  potassium,  and  leaves  the  silieium  un- 
touched. So  prepared,  silieium  ts  a  dark-brown  powder,  destitute  of  lustre. 
Heated  in  the  air,  it  burns,  and  becomes  superficially  converted  into  silica. 
U  is  also  acted  upon  by  sulphur  and  by  chlorine.  When  silieium  is  strongly 
heated  in  a  covered  crucible,  its  properties  are  greatly  changed;  it  becomes 
darker  in  color,  denser,  and  incombustible,  refusing  to  burn  even  when 
heated  by  the  flame  of  the  oxy- hydrogen  blowpipe. 

According  to  recent  researches  by  Wohler  and  Deville,  silieium,  like 
carbon,  is  capable  of  existing  in  three  different  modifications.  The  modi- 
fication above  mentioned  corresponds  to  the  amorphous  variety  of  carbon 
(lampblack).  The  researches  just  quoted  have  established  the  existence  of 
modifications  corresponding  to  the  diamond,  and  to  the  graphite  variety 
of  carbon.  The  diamond  modification  of  silieium  is  most  readily  obtained 
bjr  introducing  into  a  red-hot  crucible  a  mixture  of  8  parts  of  potassium 
ulieo-fluoride,  1  part  of  sodium  in  small  fragments,  and  1  part  of  granu- 
lated zinc,  and  heating  to  perfect  fusion.  On  slowly  cooling,  there  is 
formed  a  button  of  zinc,  covered  and  interspersed  with  needle-.shaped 
crystals  consisting  of  octohedrons,  joined  in  the  direction  of  the  axis.  This 
CTystallised  silieium,  which  may  be  readily  freed  from  zinc  by  treatment 
with  acids,  resembles  crystallized  hsamatite  in  color  and  appearance:  it 
Kratches  glass,  and  fuses  at  a  temperature  approaching  the  melting-point 

•     Ka^.2B/)k     +      2Snfl    "=     2BN     -f     BjO,     +     2NaCl     +     40H, 
Anhydrons  Ammonium         Boron  Boric  Sodium  Water, 

■odium  liorate.  chloride.  nitride.  oxide.  chloride. 

t         2BH  +        aOHj  £=  2NHa  +  BjO^ 

Boron  nitrkle.  Wattf.  Ammonia.  Boric  oxide. 

X  Ba,.  i  BBr,. 
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of  esat  iron.  The  graphite  moiJifieation  of  BiHciiim  is  prepared  hy  fnaing. 
in  *  Hexsiiin  crucible,  5  p:irls  of  soluble  glass  (potassium  silicate).  10  pan* 
of  cryolite  (sodium  anil  ■ImniDium  fluoride},  wilh  1  part  of  alaminiua. 
On  treating  the  resultiug  button  of  aluminiuni  irltb  b^droohlorie  acid,  ib« 
silicium  reEnains  in  Ihe  form  of  scaly  crj'StaU.  renemblinf  grapbito,  bol  of 
somewhat  brighter  color,  acralching  glass,  like  the  preTioua  modiSeaiion. 
It  is  infusible.     Its  epecifle  graiit;  is  2-49. 

_    ,_  SiitCA.  or  Silicic  OxiuB.  — This  is  the  only  known  oxidp; 

'•»■  '™-  it  conUins  2B  parts  silieium  and  82  parts  oijgen.*     Color- 

less Iranspsrent  Toek-orystal  coDaists  of  silica  verj  nparW 
in  a  stale  of  purity;  common  quarli.  agiite,  chalcedoni, 
flint,  and  several  other  mineraU,  are  also  chiefly  conipo«eil 
of  this  substance. 

The  eiperiment  about  to  be  described  furnishes  ailica  in  a 

stale  of  com  plele  purity,  sndnt  the  Hume  time  eihihils  one  of 

the  most  rentarknble  properties  of  silieium  —  namely,  its  si- 

I    traction  for  fluorine.   A  miituro  is  made  of  equal  parts  fluor- 

I    spar  and  glass,  both  finely  powdered  and  introduced  into  a 

.'    glass  flssk,  with  a  quantity  of  oil  of  Vitriol.     A  lolerablj 

wide  bent  lube,  flttcd  to  the  Bask  by  a  cork,  passes  lo  the 

bottom  of  a  glass  jar,  into  which  enough  mercury  is  tHund 

to  cover  the  extremity  of  the  tube.     The  jar  ie  then  half  filled  with  waler, 

and  heat  is  applied  to  the  flask. 

The  first  effect  is  the  disengagement  of  hydrofluoric  acid ;  this  sub- 
stnnce,  however,  fluding  itself  in  contact  with  Ihe  silica  of  the  povdertd 
S3.  undergiiesdecomposiLian,  water  and  silieium  fluoride  being  produced. 
lelatterisB  permanent  gas.  which  e^^cajjea  from  the  flask  by  the  bent  luhe. 
By  contact  with  a  large  qunnlily  of  water,  it  is  in  turn  decomposed,  yield- 
ing silica,  which  separates  in  a  beautiful  gelnlinous  condition,  and  an  Acid 
liquid,  which  is  a  double  silieium  and  byi^ogen  fluoride,  commanly  called 
hydrofluosilioio  or  ailicofluoric  acid  f  TLie  silica  may  be  collected  on  » 
cloth  filler,  well  washed,  dried,  and  heated  to  redness  lo  expel  water. 

The  acid  liquid  is  kept  as  a  teat  for  barium  and  potasaium,  with  which 
it  forms  nearly  insoluble  precipitates,  the  double  fluoride  of  silieium  ind 
potassium  being  used,  us  wns  slated,  in  Ihe  preparation  of  silieium.  Sili- 
eium fluoride,  instead  of  being  condensed  into  waler.  may  be  collected  o«r 
mercury:  it  is  a  permanent  gas.  destitute  of  color,  and  xery  heavy.  Ad- 
mitted into  the  air,  it  aondenses  the  moisture  of  Ihe  latter,  giTinp  rise  las 
thick  white  cloud.  It  is  important  in  Ilie  experiment  above  described  ta 
keep  the  end  of  the  delivery-tube  from  touching  the  water  of  the  jar,  other- 
wise it  almost  instantly  becomes  slopped :  the  mercury  effects  this  abject. 

Pure  silica  may  also  be  prepared  by  another  method,  which  is  Tery  is-  I 
struotive,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  basis  of  the  proceeding  adopted  in  Ihe  ans-  I 
lysis  of  all  siliceous  minerals.  Powdered  rock-cryital  or  Sne  sand  is 
mixed  with  about  three  times  its  weight  of  dry  sodium  carbonate,  and  the 
mixture  fused  in  a  platinum  orucible.  When  cold,  the  glassy  mass  is  boiird 
with  water,  by  which  it  is  softened  and  almost  entirely  dissolved.  An  ci- 
cess  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  then  added  to  the  filtered  liquid,  and  the  whole      | 

•  SlOt 

t  (1)  Kocttan  of  hTdn-flnnrlc  kM  npon  dllca : 

4HP  -1-  s\l\    =    lOH,       +       81F,  I 

Hrdroduoric  tliliu.  Wmtsr.  Slllclum 
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eraporaied  to  complete  dryness.  By  this  treatment  the  gelatinous  silica 
thrown  down  by  the  acid  becomes  completely  insoluble,  and  remains  behind 
when  the  dry  aalioe  mass  is  treated  with  acidulated  water,  by  which  the 
alkaline  salts,  alumina,  ferric  oxide,  lime,  and  many  other  bodies  which 
maj  happen  to  be  present,  are  remoyed.  The  silica  is  washed,  dried,  and 
heated  to  redness. 

The  most  prominent  characters  of  silica  are  the  following :  it  is  a  very 
fine,  white,  tasteless  powder,  having  a  density  of  about  2*66,  fusible  only 
by  the  oxy-hydrogen  blowpipe.  When  once  dried,  silica  is  not  sensibly 
soluble  in  water  or  dilute  acids  (with  the  exception  of  hydrofluoric  acid). 
But  on  adding  hydrochloric  acid  to  a  very  dilute  solution  of  potassium  sili- 
eaie,  the  liberated  silica  remains  in  solution.  From  this  mixed  solution  of 
silica  and  potassium  chloride,  the  latter  may  be  separated  by  diffusion 
(comp.  p.  149),  whereby  a  moderately  concentrated  solution  of  silica  in 
water  is  obtained.  This  solution  has  a  distinctly  acid  reaction :  it  presents, 
boweyer,  but  little  stability.  When  kept  for  some  time,  it  gelatinises,  the 
silica  separating  in  the  insoluble  modification.  Tlie  same  effect  is  produced 
by  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  or  nitric  acid,  or  of  a  solution 
of  salL 

Silica  is  essentially  an  add  oxide,  forming  snlts  with  basic  metallic 
oxides,  and  decomposing  all  salts  of  volatile  acids  when  heated  with  them. 
In  strong  alkaline  liquids  it  is  freely  soluble.  When  heated  with  bases, 
especially  those  which  are  capable  of  undergoing  fusion,  it  unites  with 
them  and  forms  salts,  which  are  sometimes  soluble  in  water,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  potassium  and  sodium  silicates,  when  the  proportion  of  base  is  con- 
siderable. Common  glass  is  a  mixture  of  several  silicates,  in  which  the 
reverse  of  this  happens,  the  silica  being  in  excess.  Even  glass,  however, 
16  slowly  acted  upon  by  water. 

Finely  divided  silica  is  highly  useful  in  the  manufacture  of  porcelain. 

SiLiciTTx  Htdbidb,  or  SiLiCATBD  Htdrooen,  was  discovered  by  Buff  and 
W5hler,  who  obtained  this  gas  by  passing  an  electric  current  through  a 
solution  of  sodium  chloride,  the  positive  pole  employed  consisting  of  alu- 
minium cont-iining  silicium.     More  recently  Wohler  and  Martius  produced 
this  gas  by  treating  magnesium  containing  hilicium  with  hydrochloric  acid. 
Both  methods  yield  silicium  hydride  mixed  with  free  hydrogen.     Friedel 
sod  Ladenburg,  however,  by  a  process  which  will  be  described  further  on, 
b&Te  obtained  it  pure,  and  shown  that  it  consists  of  28  parts  by  weight  of 
Bilicmm  and  4  parts  of  hydrogen.*   Silicium  hydride  is  a  colorless  gas.    In 
the  impure  state,  as  obtained  by  the  two  processes  above  given,  it  takes 
fire  spontaneously  on  coming  in  contact  with  the  air,  and  burns  with  a 
vh'iie  ftame  evolving  clouds  of  silica.     Pure  silicium  hydride,  however,  does 
not  ignite  spontaneously  under  the  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure ;  but  on 
passing  a  bubble  of  air  into  the  rarefied  gas  standing  over  mercury,  it  takes 
&re,  and  yields  a  deposit  of  amorphous  silicium  mixed  with  silica.     On 
passing  silicium  hydride  through  a  red-hot  tube,  it  is  decomposed,  silicium 
being  deposited. 

Compounds  of  Silicium  and  Chlobinb.  —  Silicium  unites  directly  with 
chlorine,  forming  a  tetrachloride. f  This  compound  is  obtained  by  mixing 
nnely  divided  silica  with  charcoal  powder  and  oil,  strongly  heating  the 
mixture  in  a  covered  crucible,  and  then  exposing  the  mass  so  obtained  in  a 
porcelain  tube  heated  to  full  redness,  to  the  action  of  perfectly  dry  chlorine 
^  A  good  condensing  arrangement,  supplied  with  ice-cold  water,  must 
be  connected  with  the  porcelain  tube.  The  product  is  a  colorless  and  very 
volatile  liquid,  boiling  at  50°,  of  pungent,  suffocating  odor.     In  contact 
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witb  irater.  it  yields  hydrocblorio  Bcid  aod  gelatinous  silick.  This  sab- 
stance  eon  tains  28  p&ria  silicium  and  142  oblorine. 

When  hydrochloric  acid  gas  is  posaed  OTer  crjBtolliied  silidum,  bested 
to  B  iGoiperature  below  redoesB,  ■  very  Tolatile  iaflammable  liquid  is  ob- 
tained, which,  when  purified  by  dlBlillittioii.  has  the  composition  of  a^'catm 
hi/dro!richtohde,*  containing  ^8  parl«  silicium,  1  liydrogen.  and  106-5 
chlorine.  This  compound  la  decompOBed  by  water,  farming  a  white  oxy- 
genated body,  probably  n/icium  hyt^lrioxuie.f  which  b;  prolaaged  eoiii«ct 
with  water  ib  further  decomposed,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen  and  foraia- 
Uon  of  silica. 

A  miiiure  of  eiliclum  hydrotriohtoride  and  bromine,  heated  la  100°  in  • 
closed  vessel,  becomes  dark-colored,  and  is  converted  into  the  ircmtotri- 
thlondt.  t 

Sdiemn  ttlrabTotaidt,\  obtained  like  the  tetrachloride,  reMmbles  that 
compound,  but  is  lest  TOlatile. 
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Phoipfaornfl  in  tlie  state  of  phosphoric  acid  is  contained  in  th«  aariakt 
nnatratified  rocks,  and  in  the  Uvas  of  modem  origin.  As  these  disintegrate 
and  crumble  down  into  fertile  soil,  the  phosphates  pass  into  the  organism 
of  plante.  and  ultimately  into  the  bodies  of  the  animals  to  which  these 
latter  serve  for  food.  The  earthy  phosphates  play  a  very  imporlanl  port 
in  the  structure  of  the  animal  frame,  by  communicating  stiffness  and  in- 
flexibility to  the  bony  skeleton. 

Phosphorus  was  discovered  in  1669  by  Brandt,  of  Hamburg,  who  pre- 
pared it  from  urine.  The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  process  now 
adopted.  Thoroughly  calcined  bones  are  reduced  to  powder,  and  miied 
with  two  thirds  of  their  weight  of  sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  a  considerable 
quantity  of  water;  this  mixture,  after  standing  some  hours,  is  filtered,  and 
the  nearly  insoluble  calcium  sulphate  is  washed. 
Kg'  !«■  The  liquid  is  then  evaporated  to  a  syrupy  con- 

sistence, mixed  witb  charcoal  powder,  and  the 
desicoation  completed  in  an  iron  vessel  exposed 
to  a  high  temperature.  When  quite  dry.  it  is 
transferred  to  a  stoneware  retort,  to  which  a 
wide,  bent  tube  is  luted,  dipping  a  little  way 
into  the  water  contained  in  the  receiver.  A 
narrow  tube  serves  to  give  issue  to  the  Koses, 
which  are  conveyed  (o  a  chimney.  This  manu- 
facture is  now  conducted  on  ■  very  large  scale, 
the  consuDiplion  of  phosphorus,  for  the  appar- 
ently trifling  article  of  inslantaneous-light 
matches,  being  something  prodigious. 

Phosphorus,  wlien  pure,  very  much  resemblt* 
in  appearance  imperfectly  bleached  wax,  and  is 
soft  and  flexible  at  common  temperaturee.  Its 
denrit;  li  1-77.  and  that  of  its  vapor  4-3.'>,  air  being  unity,  or  G2  referred 
to  hydrogen  as  unity.  It  melts  at  44°  (111°  F.),  and  boils  at  :;80°  (530°  F.). 
On  slowly  cooling  melted  phosphorus,  well  formed  dodecahedrons  are  Bome- 
timcs  obtained.     It  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  is  usually  kept  immersed  in 

•BIHCIi  tSl,Il/V  tBIBKni.  t^Br*. 
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that  liqaid,  but  dissolves  in  oils,  in  native  naphtha,  and  especially  in  car- 
bon bisulphide.  When  set  on  fire  in  the  air,  it  burns  with  a  bright  flame, 
generating  phosphoric  oxide.  Phosphorus  is  exceedingly  inflammable ;  it 
{sometimes  t^kes  fire  by  the  heat  of  the  hand,  and  demands  great  care  in 
its  management;  a  blow  or  hard  rub  will  very  often  kindle  it.  A  stick  of 
pho.^plionis  held  in  the  air  always  appears  to  emit  a  whitish  smoke,  which 
in  the  d.krk  is  luminous.  This  effect  is  chiefly  due  to  a  slow  combustion 
which  the  phosphorus  undergoes  by  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and  upon  it 
depends  one  of  the  methods  employed  for  the  analysis  of  air,  as  already 
described.  It  is  singular  that  the  slow  oxidation  of  phosphorus  may  be 
entirely  prevented  by  the  presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  defiant  gas,  or 
the  vapor  of  ether,  or  some  essential  oil ;  phosphorus  may  even  be  distilled 
in  an  atmosphere  containing  vapor  of  oil  of  turpentine  in  considerable 
quantity.  Neither  does  the  action  go  on  in  pure  oxygen  —  at  least,  at  the 
temperatare  of  15-5°  (60°  F.^.  which  is  very  remarkable;  but  if  the  gas 
be  rarefied,  or  diluted  with  nitrogen,  hydrogen,  or  carbonic  acid,  oxidation 
is  set  up. 

A  very  remarkable  modification  of  this  element  is  known  by  the  name  of 
amorphous  photphonu.  It  was  discovered  by  Schrotter,  and  may  be  made 
by  exposing  common  phosphorus  for  fifty  hours  to  a  temperature  of  from 
24(y>  to  250°,  (464°-482  F°.),  in  an  atmosphere  which  is  unable  to  act  chem- 
icaUy  upon  it.  At  this  temperature  it  becomes  red  and  opaque,  and  insol- 
uble in  carbon  bisulphide,  whereby  it  may  be  separated  from  ordinary 
phosphorus.  It  may  be  obtained  in  compact  masses  when  common  phos- 
phorus is  kept  for  eight  days  at  a  constant  high  temperature.  It  is  a  coher- 
ent, reddish-brown,  infusible  substance,  of  specific  gravity  between  2*089 
&nd  2-106.  It  does  not  become  luminous  in  the  dark  until  its  temperature 
is  raised  to  about  200°,  nor  has  it  any  tendency  to  combine  with  the  oxygen 
of  the  air.  When  heated  to  260°  (500°  F.),  it  is  reconverted  into  ordinary 
pbosphoros. 

Compounds  of  Phosphorus  and  Oxygen, 

When  phosphorus  is  melted  beneath  the  surface  of  hot  water,  and  a 
stream  of  oxygen  gas  forced  upon  it  from  a  bladder,  combustion  ensues, 
and  the  phosphorus  is  converted  in  gi^eat  part  into  a  brick-red  powder, 
which  was  formerly  believed  to  be  a  peculiar  oxide  of  phosphorus;  but 
Schrotter  has  shown  that  it  is  a  mixture,  consisting  chiefly  of  amorphous 
phosphorus. 

There  are  two  definite  oxides  of  phosphorus,  in  which  the  quantities  of 
oxjgen  united  with  the  same  quantity  of  phosphorus  are  to  one  another  as 
3  to  5,*  vix. : 

Composition  by  weight 

, « , 

Photfphonu.     Oxygen. 
Phosphorus  Trioxide,  or  Phosphorous  oxide  62-4-48 

Phosphorus  Pentoxide,  or  Phosphoric  oxide  62    4~     ^ 

Both  these  are  acid  oxides,  uniting  with  water  and  metallic  oxides  to 
form  salts,  called  phosphites  and  phosphates  respectively ;  the  hydrogen  salts 
being  also  called  phosphorous  and  phosphoric  acid.  There  is  also  another 
oxygen-acid  of  phosphorus,  containing  a  smaller  proportion  of  oxygen, 
tilled  hypopkosphorous  acidf  to  which  there  is  no  corresponding  anhydrous 
oxide. 

Bypophosphorous  Acid,  f — When  phosphorus  is  boiled  with  a  solution  of 

*In  symbols: — 

Phosphorous  oxide      ....       PgO^ 

Phosphoric  oxide PiO^ 

t  HypophoBphorons  acid  PO^Hs. 
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The  best  test  for  the  presence  of  this  compound  is  paper  wetted  witli 
solution  of  lead  acetate.  This  salt  is  blackened  by  the  smallest  traee  of 
the  gas. 

Hydrogen  diatUphide.  —  This  substance  corresponds  in  const  it  ation  and 
instability  to  the  hydrogen  dioxide ;  it  is  prejAred  by  the  following  means : 

Equal  weights  of  slaked  lime  and  flowers  of  sulphur  are  boiled  with  6  or 
6  parts  of  water  for  half  an  hour,  when  a  deep  orange-colored  solution  is 
produced,  containing,  among  other  things,  calcium  disulphide.  This  is 
filtered,  and  slowly  added  to  an  excess  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  with  con- 
stant  agitation.  A  white  precipitate  of  separated  sulphur  and  calcium 
sulphate  makes  its  appearance,  together  with  a  quantity  of  yellow  otljr« 
looking  matter,  which  collects  at  the  bottom  of  the  vesifel:  this  ir  hydro- 
gen disulphide.* 

If  the  experiment  be  conducted  by  pouring  the  acid  into  the  solution  of 
the  sulphide,  then  nothing  but  finely  divided  precipitated  sulphur  is  ob* 
tained. 

The  disulphide  is  a  yellow,  yiscid,  insoluble  liquid,  exhaling  the  odor 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen ;  its  specific  gravity  is  1  -709.  It  is  slowly  de- 
composed even  in  the  cold  into  sulphur  and  hydrogen  monosulphide,  and 
instantly  by  a  higher  temperature,  or  by  contact  with  many  metallic 
oxides. 

Carbon  and  Sulphur, 

Carbon  Disui^phidb  or  Bisulphids.  f — A  white  porcelain  tube  is  filled 
with  pieces  of  charcoal  which  have  been  recently  heated  to  redness  in  a 
covered  crucibl*'.  and  fixed  across  a  furnace  in  a  slitihtly  inclined  position. 
Into  the  lower  exiremity  a  tolerably  wide  tube  is  secured  by  the  aid  of  a 
cork:  this  tube  bonds  downward,  and  passes  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  a 
bottle  filled  with  fragments  of  ice  and  a  little  water.  The  porcelain  tube 
being  heated  to  a  bright  redness,  fragments  of  sulphur  are  thrown  into 
the  open  end,  which  is  immediately  afterwards  stopped  by  a  cork.  The 
sulphur  melts,  and  becomes  converted  into  vapor,  which  at  that  high  tem- 
perature combines  with  the  carbon,  forming  an  exceedingly  volatile  com- 
pound, which  is  condensed  by  the  ice  and  collects  at  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel.  This  is  collected  and  redistilled  at  a  very  gentle  heat  in  a  retort 
connected  with  a  good  condenser. 

For  preparation  on  the  large  scale,  a  tubulated  earthen  retort  is  filled 
with  charcoal,  and  the  sulphur  is  dropped  in  through  a  porcelain  tube 
passing  through  the  tubulus  and  reaching  nearly  to  the  bottom;  or  the 
charcoal  is  contained  in  a  large  iron  cylinder,  and  the  sulphur  introduced 
through  a  pipe  fitted  into  the  lower  part. 

*  The  reaction  which  enanes  when  calclnm  hydrate,  tnlphnr,  and  water  are  boiled  together 
Jr  rat  her  complex,  disnlphido  or  pentaanlphide  ot'cnkium  being  formed,  together  with  calcinm 
hypoeulphite,  ariiiiDg  from  the  transfer  of  the  oxygon  of  tho  decompoiied  lime  to  another  por- 
tion of  Bulphur. 

3CaO        +        &        =        2Ca8,        -f        8|0,Ca 
Lime.  Snlphur.  Calcinm  Calcium 

diaulphide.         hyposulphite. 

The  calcium  disulphide,  decomposed  by  an  acid  under  favorable  drcumstaQcea,  yields  a  cal- 
cium salt  and  hydrogen  disulphide.  * 


CaS,        +        80.11, 
Calcium            Sulphuric 

=        8H,        + 

SOfCa 

IlydruKen 

Calcinm 

disulphide.              acid. 

disalphide. 

sulphate. 

When  the  acid  is  poured  into  the  sulphide,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  water,  and  calcinm  tnl- 
phiite  nre  produced,  while  tht*  excess  of  sulphur  is  thrOwn  down  as  a  fine  white  powder,  the 
"  prccipitate<l  sulphur  **  of  the  Pharmacopoeia.  When  the  object  is  to  prepare  the  latter  snb> 
stance,  hydroohloric  acid  must  be  used  in  place  of  sulphuric  acid. 

tC8»  ^ 
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CarlMHi  diBulphide  is  a  transparent,  colorless  liquid  of  great  refractive 
and  dispersiTe  power.  Its  density  is  1-272,  that  of  its  vapor  is  2*67.  It 
boils  at  48^  (110®  F.),  and  emits  vapor  of  considerable  elasticity  at  com- 
mon temperatures.  This  substance  has  a  very  repqlsive  odor.  When  set 
on  fire  in  the  air,  it  burns  with  a  blue  flame,  forming  carbon  dioxide  and 
^ulphur  dioxide  gases ;  and  when  its  vapor  is  mixed  with  oxygen,  it  be- 
comes explosive.  Carbon  disulphide,  when  heated  with  water  in  a  sealed 
tube  t4>  about  153®  (307®  F.),  is  converted  into  carbon  dioxide  and  hydrogen 
sulphide.  In  contact  with  nascent  hydrogen  (when  heated  with  zinc  and 
dilute  sulphuric  acid),  it  is  converted  into  a  white  crystalline  substance 
containing  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  sulphur,*  crystallizing  in  square  prisms, 
insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  but  soluble  in  cnrbon  disulphide, 
subliming  at  150®  (302®  F.),  and  decomposing  at  200®.  Carbon  disulphide 
freely  dissolves  sulphur,  and  by  spontaneous  evaporation  deposits  the  latter 
in  beautiful  crystals:  it  also  dissolves  phosphorus,  iodine,  camphor,  and 
caoutchouc,  and  mixes  eanily  with  oils.  It  is  extensively  used  in  the  vul- 
canization of  caoutchouc,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  gutta-percha,  also 
for  extracting  bitumen  from  mineral  substances,  and  oil  from  seeds. 

Carbon  disulphide  unites  with  metallic  sulphides,  forming  salts  called 
tulpkocarbcnaten,  which  have  the  composition  of  carbonates  with  the  oxygen 
replaced  by  sulphur.  By  treating  the  ammonium  salt  with  dilute  sulphuric 
or  hydrochloric  acid,  an  oily  acid  liquid  is  precipitated,  consisting  of 
hydrogen  sulphocarbonate,  or  sulphocarbonic  aoid.f 

Compound*  of  Sulphur  with  Chlorine. 

When  dry  chlorine  is  passed  over  the  surface  of  sulphur  kept  melted  in 
a  small  glass  retort  connected  with  a  good  condensing  arrangement,  a  deep 
orsnge-yellow  mobile  liquid  distils  over,  having  a  peculiar  and  disagree- 
able odor,  and  boiling  at  136®  (276®  F  ).  As  this  substance  dissolves  both 
sulphur  and  chlorine,  it  is  not  easy  to  obtain  it  in  a  pure  and  definite 
state.  It  contains  32  parts  sulphur  and  36*6  chlorine,  and  is  called  sulphur 
numoehloride  (or  tubchloritU),  also  chlorine  bisulphide,  t 

It  is  instantly  decomposed  by  water,  hydrochloric  and  hyposulphurons 
scids  being  formed,  and  sulphur  separated.  The  hyposulphurons  acid  in 
its  torn  decomposes  into  sulphur  and  sulphurous  acid.  J  By  exposing  the 
shove  compound  for  a  considerable  time  to  the  action  of  chlorine,  and  then 
distilling  it  in  a  stream  of  the  gas,  a  deep-red  liquid  is  obtained,  at  a  cer- 
ta'm  stage  of  the  distillation,  heavier  than  water,  boiling  at  164®,  and  con- 
taining twice  as  much  chlorine  as  the  monochloride,  hence  called  sulphur 
dieklonde  or  chlorine  monosulphide.  ||  It  appears,  however,  to  be  not  a  definite 
compound  of  sulphur  and  chlorine,  but  a  mixture  of  the  preceding  with 
the  following  compound. 

A  compound  called  sulphur  tetrachloride ^^  containing  32  parts  of  sulphur 
to  142  parts  of  chlorine,  appears  to  exist  m  combination  with  certain  me- 
tallic chlorides,  but  is  not  known  in  the  separate  state.  According  to 
Carius,**  the  red-brown  liquid,  obtained  as  above  mentioned  by  saturating 
chlorine  disulphide  with  chlorine,  is  a  mixture  of  the  monochloride  and 

*  CSB^ 

t  OiMiioi  earbonste     .    .    .    00^  =  00|.ObO 

GUeiaiB  milpho-carboimte .    C8JK^  =  C8|.0a8 

Hjdrogen  lulpho-carboDate  CSsH|  =  GS|.H|S 


+  8H/)    =     4HCI      +     .  8-       +       BjOjH,       (or  SObHi    +       8) 
Salphar    Water.    Hydrochloric     Salphnr.  Hyposul-    SnlphurooB        Sulphii 

monochloride.  acid.  pharooa  acid.      acid. 

8CL  or  S^  +  SCI4.  f  804. 

>  Ajm.  Ch.  Phann.  cvL  291 ;  ex.  209 ;  see  also  Watts's  Dicttonary  of  Chemittry,  v.  588^ 
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tetrachloride  in  various  proportions,  according  to  the  temperature  at  which 
the  saturation  is  effected. 

Garboh  Oxtchlobide.*  —  This  compound,  also  CAlled  phowyens  ffos,  ha9 
been  already  mentioned.  It  is  produced  bj  the  direct  combination  of 
chlorine  and  carbon  monoxide  under  the  influence  of  sunshine;  bnt  it 
more  easily  prepared  by  passing  carbon  mononde  into  boiling^  antimony 
pentachlorided.    It  must  be  receiyedfover  mercury,  as  water  decomposes  it. 

Carbon  SuLPHocHLOBiDE.f  —  This  compound,  the  sulphur-analogue  of 
the  preceding,  is  produced,  together  with  chlorine  monosulphide,  by  the 
action  of  dry  chlorine  on  carbon  diBulphide,^  or  by  passing  a  mixture  of 
hydrogen  sulphide  and  vapor  of  carbon  tetrachloride  through  a  red-hot 
tube.{  It  is  a  yellow  liquid  having  a  very  irritating  odor,  not  acted  upon 
by  water  or  acids,  but  decomposed  by  potash,  yielding  potassium  aulphide, 
potassium  carbonate,  and  carbon  tetrachloride. 


Sulphur  and  Bromine.  —  Bromine  dissolves  sulphur,  forming  a  brown- 
red  liquid  probably  containing  a  sulphur  bromide  analogous  to  sulphur 
monochloride ;  but  it  has  not  been  obtained  pure. 

Sulphur  and  Iodine.  —  These  elements  combine  when  heated  together, 
even  under  water.  The  resulting  compound,  containing  32  parts  of  sulphur 
and  127  parts  of  iodine,^  is  a  blackish-gray  radio-crystalline  mass,  resem- 
bling native  antimony  sulphide.  It  decomposes  at  higher  temperatures, 
gives  off  iodine  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  is  insoluble  in  water.  By 
heating  254  parts  of  iodine  with  82  parts  of  sulphur,**  a  compound  is 
obtained  which  smells  like  iodine,  and  is  said  to  be  a  powerful  remedy  in 
skin-diseases.  A  cinnabar-red  sulphur  iodide  is  obtained,  according  to 
GroBOurdi,  by  precipitating  iodine  trichloride  with  hydrogen  sulphide. 


BELEinini. 

This  is  a  very  rare  substance,  much  resembling  sulphur  in  its  chemical 
relations,  and  found  in  association  with  that  element  in  some  few  localities, 
or  replacing  it  in  certain  metallic  combinations,  as  in  the  lead  selenide  of 
Clausthal  in  the  Hartz. 

Selenium  is  a  reddish-brown  solid  body,  somewhat  translucent,  and  hav- 
ing an  imperfect  metallic  lustre.  Its  specific  gravity,  when  rapidly  cooled 
after  fusion,  is  4-8.  At  100°,  or  a  little  above,  it  melts,  and  boils.  It  i§ 
insoluble  in  water,  and  exhales,  when  heated  in  the  air,  a  peculiar  and 
disagreeable  odor,  which  has  been  compared  to  that  of  decaying  horse- 
radish :  it  is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  but  dissolves  slightly  in  carbon  bisulphide, 
from  which  solution  it  crystallizes. 

Two  oxides  of  selenium  are  known.  The  one  containing  the  smallest 
proportion  of  oxygen  is  formed  by  the  imperfect  combustion  of  seleniam 
in  air  or  oxygen  gas.  It  is  a  colorless  gas  which  is  the  source  of  the  pe- 
culiar horse-radish  odor  above  mentioned.     Its  compo«tion  is  not  known. 

The  higher  oxide,  called  aelenious  oxides  is  produced  by  burning  selenium 

•  00C1»  tcsci,. 

CSa  -».  CU           =  C8C1,  +  8C1«. 

ecu  +  SH,           =  2HCI  -h  CSCL. 

2CSClt  +  8K,0  =      2KjS  +      COaK-     +  CCl4r 

Sflf  •*  SId. 
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in  a  stream  of  oxjgen  gas ;  it  contains  79*5  parts,  by  weight,  of  selenium, 
snd  32  of  oxjgen.  It  is  a  wiiite  solid  substance  whicii  absorbs  water 
rapidly,  forming  a  hydrate,  Tiz. : 

Seleoiom.    Oxygen.    Hydrogen.    Selenioiu     Water. 

oxide. 

'S;t^ntLt:}         •        •    ^«*    +    «    +     2      or  Ul-4  +  18 

This  acid,  analogous  in  composition  and  properties  to  sulphurous  acid,  is 
likevrise  produced  by  dissoWing  selenium  in  nitric  or  nitro-muriatic  acid. 
It  IB  deposited  from  its  hot  aqueous  solution  by  slow  cooling  in  prismatic 
msuds  like  those  of  saltpetre ;  but  when  the  solution  is  evaporated  to 
dryness,  the  selenious  acid  is  resolyed  into  water  and  selenious  oxide,  which 
sublimes  at  a  higher  temperature. 

Selenious  acid  is  a  very  powerful  acid,  approximating  to  sulphuric  acid 
in  the  energy  of  its  reactions.  It  reddens  litmus,  decomposes  carbonates 
vith  effervescence,  and  decomposes  nitrates  and  chlorides  with  aid  of  heat. 
Its  solution  precipitates  lead  and  silver  salts,  and  is  decomposed  by  hydro* 
gen  sulphide,  yielding  a  precipitate  of  selenium  sulphide.* 

The  metallic  selenites  resemble  the  sulphites.  When  heated  with  sodium 
carbonate  in  the  inner  blowpipe  flames,  they  emit  the  characteristic  odor 
of  selenium.     They  are  not  decomposed   by  boiling  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

SeUnie  Acid  is  a  more  highly  oxidized  acid  of  selenium,  analogous  to 
sulphuric  acid,  and  containing  79*4  parts,  by  weight,  of  selenium,  64  of 
oxygen,  and  2  of  hydrogen. f  The  corresponding  anhydrous  oxide  is  not 
known.  Selenio  acid  is  prepared  by  fusing  potassium  or  sodium  nitrate 
with  selenium,  precipitating  the  selenate  so  produced  with  a  lead  salt,  and 
then  decomposing  the  compound  with  hydrogen  sulphide.  The  acid  strongly 
resembles  oil  of  vitriol;  but,  when  very  much  concentrated,  decomposes, 
by  the  application  of  heat,  into  selenious  acid  and  oxygen.  The  selenates 
bear  the  closest  analogy  to  the  sulphates  in  almost  every  particular.  They 
are  decomposed  by  boiling  with  hydrochloric  acid,  chlorine  being  evolved 
&nd  a  salt  of  selenious  acid  being  produced. 

Htdeoobn  Selenids  :  Selenhtdbio  Acid  ;  Selxnbtted  Htdbogbn.  — 
This  substance  is  produced  by  the  action  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  upon  po- 
tassium or  iron  selenide.  It  very  much  resembles  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
being  a  colorless  gas.  freely  soluble  in  water,  and  decomposing  metallic 
eolutions  like  that  substance :  insoluble  selenides  are  thus  produced.  This 
gas  is  said  to  act  very  powerfully  upon  the  lining  membrane  of  the  nose, 
exciting  catarrhal  symptoms,  and  destroying  the  sense  of  smell.  It  contains 
79'4  parts  selenium  and  2  parts  hydrogen.  { 


TELLURnni. 


This  element  possesses  many  of  the  characters  of  a  metal,  but  it  bears 
eo  close  a  resemblance  to  selenium,  both  in  its  physical  properties  and  its 
chemical  relations,  that  it  is  most  appropriately  placed  in  the  same  group 
with  that  body.     Tellurium  is  found  in  a  few  scarce  minerals  in  association 

■ 

•    SeOgH,     +       2SH,       =       80Ht       +       BeSg. 
Seleniooa  Hydrogen  Water, 

acid.  ralphlde. 

\  Selenlc  add,  SeOtHi. 

18         ^^"^ 
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witli  gold,  silver,  lead,  and  bismuth,  apf>arently  replacing  sulphur,  and  is 
most  easily  extracted  from  the  bismuth  sulpho-telluride  of  Chenuiitz  in 
Hungary.  The  finely  powdered  ore  is  mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  drj 
sodium  carbonate,  the  mixture  made  into  a  paste  with  oil,  and  heated  to 
whiteness  in  a  closely  covered  crucible.  Sodium  telluride  and  sulphide  are 
thereby  produced,  and  metallic  bismuth  is  set  free.  The  fused  mass  is  dis- 
solved in  water,  and  the  solution  freely  exposed  to  the  air,  when  the  sodium 
and  sulphur  oxidize  to  sodium  hydrate  and  hyposulphite,  while  the  tellu- 
rium separates  in  the  metallic  state. 

Tellurium  has  the  color  and  lustre  of  silver :  by  fusion  and  slow  cooli&g 
it  may  be  made  to  exhibit  the  form  of  rhombohedral  crystals  similar  to 
those  of  antimony  and  arsenic.  It  is  brittle,  and  a  comparatively  bad  con- 
ductor of  heat  and  electricity:  it  has  a  dennity  of  6-26,  melts  at  a  litt)«> 
below  a  red-heat,  and  volatilizes  at  a  higher  temperature.  Tellurium  buriis 
when  heated  in  the  air,  and  is  oxidized  by  nitric  acid. 

Tellurium  forms  two  oxides,  analogous  in  composition  to  the  oxides  of 
sulphur,  and  likewise  forming  acids  by  combination  with  water. 

Oompoation  bj  weight.* 

, . , 

Tellttiium.    Oxygen.    Hydrogen. 
Tellurous  oxide     .         .        .128     +     82 

acid  .         .  128    -f     48     +     2 

Telluric     oxide     .         .         .     128    -f-     48 

acid    .        .         .         128     +     64    +     2 

Tellurous  Oxide  may  be  prepared  by  heating  the  precipitated  acid  to 
low  redness.  It  also  separates  in  semi-crystalline  grains  from  the  aqueous 
solution  of  the  acid  when  gently  heated;  more  abundantly  and  in  we)] 
defined  octohedrons  from  the  solution  of  tellurous  acid  in  nitric  acid.  U 
is  fusible  and  volatile,  slightly  soluble  in  water,  but  does  not  redden  litmus. 
When  fused  with  alkaline  hydrates  or  carbonates,  it  forms  tellurites. 

Tellubous  Acid  is  best  obtained  by  decomposing  tellurium  tetrachloride 
with  water.  It  may  also  be  prepared  by  dissolving  tellurium  in  nitric  acid 
of  spec.  gr.  1'25,  and  pouring  the  solution,  after  a  few  minutes,  into  a 
mass  of  water.  By  either  process  it  is  obtained  ns  a  somewhat  bulky  pre- 
cipitate, which,  when  dried  over  oil  of  vitriol,  appears  as  a  light,  white, 
earthy  mass,  having  a  bitter  metallic  taste.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  water, 
more  easily  soluble  in  alkalies  and  acids,  the  nitric  acid  solution  alone  being 
unstable.  Sulphurous  acid,  zinc,  phosphorus,  and  other  reducing  agents 
precipitate  metallic  tellurium  from  the  acidified  solution  of  tellurous  scid. 
Like  selenious  acid,  it  is  decomposed  by  hydrogen  sulphide  and  alkaline 
sulph-hydrates,  with  formation  of  a  dflrk-brown  tellurium  sulphide,  which 
dissolves  readily  in  excess  of  alkaline  sulph-hydrate,  forming  a  sulpho- 
tellurite. 

Tellurous  acid  is  a  hydrate  in  which  the  acid  and  basic  tendencies  are 
nearly  balanced ;  in  other  words,  the  tellurium  of  the  compound  can  replace 
the  hydrogen  of  an  acid  to  form  tellurous  salts,  and  the  hydrogen  of  the 
compound  can  be  replaced  by  the  basylous  metals,  to  form  metallic  tellu- 
rites, f     The  tellurites  of  potassium,  sodium,  barium,  strontium,  and  cai- 

•  Tellurous  oxide  TeO| 

acid    TeOsUi    =    TMVOH^ 

Telluric    oxide  TeQ, 

acid    T^4H|    =    TeO,OH|. 


f     TzLLvanm  Salt^ 
Te(804)i    Sulphate. 
Te(N0a)4  Nitrate. 
Te(C|04]^  OxalNte. 
TeCU        Chloride. 


Tkli.dmtib. 
TeOsHfl         Hydrogen  tellurite. 
TeOgKl         Potawtium  tellurite. 
TeOaK  u       II ydrogen  and  potaaaium  tellarito 
(TeOt)|KIl3  Trihydropotaaiic  tallnrite. 
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cium,  are  formed  by  fusing  telluroas  oxide,  or  acid,  with  the  carbonates 
of  the  seTeral  metals  in  the  required  proportions.  These  tellurites  are 
all  more  or  less  soluble  in  water.  The  tellurites  of  the  other  metals,  which 
are  insoluble,  are  obtained  by  precipitation. 

Tellubic  Oxide  and  Acid.  — Equal  parts  of  tellurous  oxide  and  sodium 
carbonate  are  fused,  and  the  product  is  dissoWed  in  water;  a  little  sodium 
hydrate  is  added,  and  a  stream  of  chlorine  passed  through  the  solution. 
The  liquid  is  next  saturated  with  ammonia,  and  mixed  with  solution  of 
barium  chloride,  by  which  a  white  insoluble  precipitate  of  barium  tellurate 
in  thrown  down.  This  is  washed  and  digested  with  a  quarter  of  its  weight 
of  sulphuric  acid,  and  diluted  with  water.  The  filtered  solution  gives,  on 
CTaporaiion  in  the  air,  large  crystals  of  telluric  acid,  containing  water  of 
crystallization.^ 

Crystallised  telluric  acid  is  freely,  although  slowly,  soluble  in  water;  it 
has  a  metallic  taste,  and  reddens  litmus-paper.  The  crystals  give  off  their 
water  of  crystallisation  at  100°,  and  the  remaining  acid,  when  strongly 
he^ited,  gires  off  more  water  and  yields  the  anhydrous  oxide,  which  is  then 
insoluble  in  water,  and  even  in  a  boiling  alkaline  liquid.  At  the  temperature 
of  ignition,  telluric  oxide  loses  oxygen,  and  passes  into  tellurous  oxide. 

The  tellurates  of  the  alkali^metals  f  are  soluble  in  water,  and  are  prepared 
by  dissolving  the  required  quantities  of  telluric  acid  and  an  alkaline  car- 
bonate in  hot  water.  The  other  tellurates  are  insoluble,  and  are  obtained 
by  precipitation. 

Tellueiitm  Sulphides.  J  —  Tellurium  forms  two  sulphides,  analogous  in 
composition  to  the  oxides;  they  are  formed  by  the  action  of  hydrogen  sul- 
phide on  solutions  of  tellurous  acid  and  telluric  acid  respectively.  They 
are  brown  or  black  substances,  which  unite  with  metallic  sulphides,  forming 
salt4  called  sulphotellurites  and  sulphotellurates. 

Htdrogbn  Tellitbide.  —  Tellurhydrie  acid^  ffydrotelluric  aeid^  or  Telluretled 
Hydrogen,  {  —  This  compound  is  a  gas,  resembling  sulphuretted  and  seleni- 
etted  hydrogen.  It  is  prepared  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  on  zinc 
telluride.  It  dissolves  in  water,  forming  a  colorless  liquid,  which  precipi- 
tates most  metals  from  their  solutions,  and  deposits  tellurium  on  exposure 
to  the  air. 

Telliteium  Chlokides.  II  —  Tellurium  forms  a  dichloride  and  a  tetra- 
chloride, both  volatile  and  decomposable  by  excess  of  water,  the  latter  being 
coo&pletely  resolved  into  tellurous  and  hydrochloric  acids.^  The  tetra- 
chloride unites  with  the  chlorides  of  the  alkali-metals,  to  form  crystallizable 
double  salts. 

The  ftromftdSet  and  iodides  of  tellurium  correspond  to  the  chlorides  in  prop- 
erties and  composition. 

•  CryrtalUacd  telluric  acid,  TeOfH^aOHa;  add  dried  at  lOQO,  TeOfH^ 

f  Nentnil  potoMium  tellurate        ....        TeO^Kg 

Acid Te04KH 

Quadracid     .  Te04KH.Te04H« 

Anhjdroas  qiiadrttellarate Te04Ks.3Te04. 

:  Te&  and  T^  {  TeH*.  |  TeCl,  and  TeClf. 

fTeOf      +       3H^    r:    4UG1         +       TeOsUa- 
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BOSOH. 

This  element,  the  basis  of  boric  or  boracic  acid,  is  prepared  by  heatmg 
tbe  double  fluoride  of  boron  and  potassium  with  metallic  potaasiaxn  in 
a  small  iron  vessel,  and  washing  out  the  soluble  salts  with  water.  It  is  a  doll, 
greenish-brown  powder,  which  burns  in  the  air  when  heated,  producing 
boric  oxide.  Nitric  acid,  alkalies  in  the  fused  state,  chlorine,  and  oUier 
agents,  attack  it  readily. 

By  a  process  analogous  to  that  adopted  for  the  preparation  of  the  diamond 
variety  of  silicium,  Wohler  and  Deville  have  procured  also  the  correspond* 
ing  modification  of  boron.  It  crystallises  in  square  octohedrons,  generally 
of  a  brownish  color,  possessing  very  nearly  the  hardness  and  refractive 
power  of  diamond.  It  is  infusible  in  the  flame  of  the  ozy-hydrogen  blow- 
pipe, but  burns  in  oxygen  at  the  same  temperature  at  which  the  diamond 
is  oxidized.     Its  specific  gravity  is  2*68. 

By  fusing  boric  oxide  with  aluminium,  Wohler  and  Deville  likewise  ob- 
tained, together  with  diamond  boron,  a  small  quantity  of  graphite-like 
substance  which  they  at  first  regarded  as  a  graphitoidnl  modification  of 
boron ;  but  by  more  recent  experiments,  they  have  found  that  it  is  a  com- 
pound of  boron  with  aluminium.  This  compound  is  obtained  in  larger 
quantity  by  passing  the  vapor  of  boric  chloride  over  fused  aluminium.  It 
crystallizes  in  thin  opaque  six-sided  plates,  having  a  pale  copper-color,  and 
perfect  metallic  lustre. 

Boric  Oxide  and  Acid.* — There  is  but  one  oxide  of  boron,  namely, 
boric  oxide,  containing  11  parts  of  boron  and  48  of  oxygen.  It  unites 
with  water  and  metallic  oxides,  forming  boric  acid  and  pntallic  borates. 

Boric  or  Boracic  Acid^  or  Hydrogen  Borate^  contains  11  partss  boron,  48 
oxygen,  and  8  hydrogen,  or  70  parts  boric  oxide,  and  54  water.  It  is  found 
in  solution  in  the  water  of  the  hot  volcanic  lagoons  of  Tuscany,  whence  a 
large  supply  is  at  present  derived.  It  is  also  easily  made  by  decomposing 
with  sulphuric  acid  a  hot  solution  of  borax,  a  salt  brought  from  the  East 
Indies,  consisting  of  sodium  borsite. 

Boric  acid  crystallizes  in  transparent  colorless  plates,  soluble  in  about  25 
parts  of  cold  water,  and  in  a  much  smaller  quantity  at  the  boiling  heat; 
the  acid  has  but  little  taste,  and  feebly  affects  vegetable  colors.  When 
heated,  it  loses  water,  and  melts  to  a  glassy  transparent  mass  of  anhydrous 
boric  oxide,  which  dissolves  many  metallic  oxides  with  great  ease.  The 
crystals  dissolve  in  alcohol,  and  the  solution  burns  with  a  green  flame. 

Glassy  boric  oxide,  in  a  state  of  fusion  requires  for  its  dissipation  in 
vapor  a  very  intense  and  long-continued  heat ;  the  aqueous  solution  cannot, 
however,  be  evaporated  without  very  appreciable  loss  by  volatilization: 
hence  it  is  probable  that  the  acid  is  far  more  volatile  than  the  anhydrous 
oxide. 

By  heating  in  a  glass  flask  or  retort,  1  part  of  vitrified  boric  oxide,  2  of 
fluor-spar,  and  12  of  oil  of  vitriol,  a  gaseous  boron  fluoride^  may  be  obtained, 
and  received  in  glass  jars  standing  over  mercury.  It  is  a  transparent  gas, 
easily  soluble  in  water,  and  very  heavy ;  it  forms  a  dense  fume  in  the  air,  like 
the  fluoride  of  silicium. 

Boron  Nitride.  J  —  This  compound,  containing  11  parts  of  boron  and  14 
of  nitrogen,  is  produced  by  heating  boric  oxide  with  metallic  cyanides,  or 

•  Boric  oxJdp,  BjQ,.    Boric  acid,  B^  3H-0,  or  JHOJBL^ 
t  U*V  I  BN. 
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by  heating  to  bright  redness  a  mixture  of  sal-ammoniac  and  pure  anhy- 
drous borax.*  It  is  a  white  amorphous  powder,  insoluble  in  writer,  infus- 
ible and  non-Tolatile.  When  heated  in  a  current  i)f  steam,  it  yields  ammonia 
and  boric  oxide^f  and  likewise  gives  off  a  large  quantity  of  ammonia  when 
fused  with  potash. 

Boron  CkiorideX  was  formerly  believed  to  be  a  permanent  gas :  recent  re- 
siearches  have  proved  that  it  is  a  liquid,  boiling  at  17°,  decomposed  by 
water,  with  product i'vn  of  boric  and  hydrochloric  acids,  and  fuming  strongly 
ia  the  air.  It  may  be  most  easily  obtained  by  exposing  to  the  action  of 
dry  chlorine  at  a  very  high  temperature  an  intimate  mixture  of  glassy 
boric  oxide  and  charcoal.  It  resembles  in  constitution  the  lower  chloride 
of  phosphorus. 

There  is  also  a  Boron  bromide  \  of  similar  constitution. 


8ILICITJM. 

Silicium,  Boxnetimes  called  silicon,  in  union  with  oxygen  constituting 
silica,  or  the  earth  of  flints,  is  a  very  abundant  substance,  and  one  of  great 
importance.  It  enters  largely  into  the  composition  of  many  of  the  rocks 
and  mineral  masses  of  which  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  composed.  The 
following  process  yields  silicium  most  readily.  The  double  fluoride  of  si- 
liciom  and  potassium  is  heated  in  a  glass  tube  with  nearly  its  own  weight 
of  metallic  potassium;  violent  reaction  ensues,  and  silicium  is  set  free. 
When  cold,  the  contents  of  the  tube  are  put  into  cold  water,  which  removes 
the  saline  matter  and  any  residual  potassium,  and  leaves  the  silicium  un- 
touched. So  prepared,  silicium  lb  a  dark-brown  powder,  destitute  of  lustre. 
Heated  in  the  air,  it  burns,  and  becomes  superficially  converted  into  silica. 
It  is  also  acted  upon  by  sulphur  and  by  chlorine.  When  silicium  is  strongly 
heated  in  a  covered  crucible,  its  properties  are  greatly  changed ;  it  becomes 
darker  in  color,  denser,  and  incombustible,  refusing  to  burn  even  when 
heated  by  the  flame  of  the  oxy- hydrogen  blowpipe. 

According  to  recent  researches  by  Wohler  and  Deville,  silicium,  like 
carbon,  is  capable  of  existing  in  three  different  modifications-  The  modi- 
fication above  mentioned  corresponds  to  the  amorphous  variety  of  carbon 
(Umpblack).  The  researches  just  quoted  have  established  the  existence  of 
modifications  corresponding  to  the  diamond,  and  to  the  graphite  variety 
of  carbon.  The  diamond  modification  of  silicium  is  most  readily  obtained 
hy  introducing  into  a  red-hot  crucible  a  mixture  of  3  parts  of  potassium 
silico-flnoride,  1  part  of  sodium  in  small  fragments,  and  1  part  of  granu- 
lated sine,  and  heating  to  perfect  fusion.  On  slowly  cooling,  there  is 
formed  a  button  of  zinc,  covered  and  interspersed  with  needle-Hhaped 
crystals  consisting  of  octohedrons,  joined  in  the  direction  of  the  axis.  This 
crystalliied  silicium,  which  may  be  readily  freed  from  zinc  by  treatment 
vith  scids,  resembles  crystallized  hsematite  in  color  and  appearance:  it 
Kratehes  glass,  and  fuses  at  a  temperature  approaching  the  melting-point 

•     Na|O.SB«(>|     +      2Ntt4Cl      =     2BN     +     BjOa     +     2NaCl     +     40H, 
Anfaydroufl  Ammoniam         Boron  Bijric  Sodinm  Water, 

■odium  borate.  chloride.  nitride.  oxide.  chloride. 

t        2BN  +        30Hj  £r  2NHs  +  Bj(H  ^ 

Boron  nitride.  Water*  Ammonia.  Boric  oxids. 

:  Ba,.  i  BBr^ 
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of  cast  iron.  Th«  grsphite  modtfiestian  of  slliciiim  is  prep&rcd  bjfOnng. 
la  a,  Henainn  crucible.  □  p^rts  of  soluble  glass  (polsBsium  silicate),  10  pans 
of  crjolile  (sodiiim  and  alumiiiiuni  flitoMde).  with  1  pkrt  of  kluminium- 
On  irenting  ihc  resulting  buttoo  of  Aluminium  with  fajdrochlorio  kcid.  ihe 
■iJicium  remnins  in  the  form  of  scaly  crjslals.  rcsambliDg  graphite,  but  of 
BOmcwhat  brighter  eolor.  scratching  gliisq,  like  ths  prcTious  modifiuiion. 
It  ia  infusible,     lis  specific  gTATil;  is  2'49. 

130  Silica,  or  Silicic  Oxini.— -Thiaislheonly  knoirnoii<l«: 

'''  it  contains  2S  parts  silicium  and  92  parts  oxygen.*    Color- 

less Irnnsparent  rook-cryslal  consists  of  silica  rerj  nparlj 
in  n,  slate  of  purity;  common  quarli,  agale.  chalcedonr, 
flint,  and  soTeral  other  mioBrals,  are  also  chiefly  composed 
of  this  substance. 

The  eiperiment  about  to  be  described  furnishes  silica  in  a 
state  of  complete  purity,  andnt  tlie  same  time  cxhihils  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  propcrlies  of  silicium  —  namely,  ils  »l- 
traclion  for  fluorine.  A  miiture  is  made  of  equal  parts  fluor- 
spar nnd  glass,  both  finely  pondered  and  introduced  into  a 
glass  flnsk,  with  a  quanlily  of  oil  of  Vitriol.  A  tolerably 
wide  bent  tube,  fitted  to  the  flask  by  a  cork,  passes  to  the 
bottnm  of  a  glass  jar,  into  which  enough  mercury  is  pi>UTi4 
to  DOTsr  the  extremity  of  tho  tube.  The  jar  is  then  half  filled  with  iraler, 
and  heat  is  applied  to  the  flask. 

The  Srst  efl'ect  is  the  disengagement  of  hydrofluoric  acid:  this  Sub- 
stance, however,  finding  itself  in  coninci  with  ilie  silica  of  ths  povdercd 
g|ji9S.  undergoes  dec  om  posit  ion,  water  niid  silicium  fluoride  being  produced. 
The  laller  is  a  permanent  gas,  which  escapes  from  the  flask  by  the  bent  tube. 
By  contact  with  a  large  quantity  of  water,  it  is  in  turn  decomposed,  yield- 
ing silica,  which  separates  in  a  beautiful  gelntiuous  condition,  and  an  acid 
liquid,  which  is  a  double  silicium  nnd  hyi^ogen  fluoride,  commonly  called 
bydrofluosilicio  or  silicofluoric  acid  j-  The  silica  may  be  collected  on  a 
cloth  filter,  well  washed,  dried,  and  healed  to  redness  to  expel  water. 

The  acid  liquid  is  kept  as  a  leal  for  barium  and  polassium,  with  which 
it  forms  nearly  insoluble  precipitates,  the  double  fluoride  of  Btlicium  and 
potassium  being  used,  us  was  stated,  in  the  preparation  of  silicium.  Sili- 
cium fluoride,  instead  of  being  condensed  inio  water,  may  be  collected  orer 
mercury :  it  is  a  permanent  gas,  destitute  of  color,  and  Tery  beaTy.  Ad- 
mitted into  the  air,  it  condenses  the  moisture  of  the  latter,  giving  rise  lo  a 
thick  white  cloud.  It  is  important  in  the  experiment  above  describrd  ts 
keep  the  end  of  the  delivery-tube  from  touching  the  water  of  the  jar,  other- 
wise il  almost  instantly  becomes  slopped ;  the  mercury  effects  this  olyrcl. 

Pure  silica  may  also  be  prepared  by  another  method,  whicb  is  very  in- 
structive, inasmuch  as  it  is  the  basis  of  the  proceeding  adopted  in  the  ana- 
lysis of  all  siliceous  minerals.  Powdered  rock-crystal  or  fine  sand  is 
mixed  with  about  three  limes  its  weight  of  dry  sodium  carbonate,  nnd  the 
mixture  fused  in  a  platinum  crucible.  When  cold,  the  glassy  mass  is  boiW 
with  water,  by  which  it  is  softened  and  almost  entirely  dissolved.  An  ei- 
aeu  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  then  added  to  the  filtered  liquid,  and  th*  whole 

t  (IJ^nicdiiiiorhrdro-llnarlcacldDponiltks; 

iHP  +  ail,    -    &H,       +       SF, 
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eTaporated  to  complete  dryness.  By  this  treatment  the  gelatinous  silica 
thrown  dovrn  by  the  acid  becomes  completely  insoluble,  and  remains  behind 
whea  the  dry  saline  mass  is  treated  with  acidulated  water,  by  which  the 
alkaline  salts,  alumina,  ferric  oxide,  lime,  and  many  other  bodies  which 
may  happen  to  be  present,  are  remoyed.  The  silica  is  washed,  dried,  and 
heated  to  redness. 

The  most  prominent  characters  of  silica  are  the  following :  it  is  a  Tery 
fine,  white,  tasteless  powder,  having  a  density  of  about  2*66,  fusible  only 
by  the  oxy-hydrogen  blowpipe.  When  once  dried,  silica  is  not  sensibly 
soluble  in  water  or  dilute  acids  (with  the  exception  of  hydrofluoric  acid). 
But  on  adding  hydrochloric  acid  to  a  very  dilute  solution  of  potassium  sili- 
cate, the  liberated  silica  remains  in  solution.  From  this  mixed  solution  of 
silica  and  potassium  chloride,  the  latter  may  be  separated  by  diffusion 
(comp.  p.  149),  whereby  a  moderately  concentrated  solution  of  silica  in 
water  is  obtained  This  solution  has  a  distinctly  acid  reaction :  it  presents, 
bowoTer,  but  little  stability.  When  kept  for  some  time,  it  gelatinises,  the 
silica  separating  in  the  insoluble  modification.  The  same  effect  is  produced 
by  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  or  nitric  acid,  or  of  a  solution 
of  salt. 

Silica  is  essentially  an  acid  oxide,  forming  snlts  with  basic  metallio 
oxides,  and  decomposing  all  salts  of  volatile  acids  when  heated  with  them. 
In  strong  alkaline  liquids  it  is  freely  soluble.  When  heated  with  bases, 
especially  those  which  are  capable  of  undergoing  fusion,  it  unites  with 
them  and  forms  salts,  which  are  sometimes  soluble  in  water,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  potassium  and  sodium  silicates,  when  the  proportion  of  base  is  con- 
siderable. Common  glass  is  a  mixture  of  several  silicates,  in  which  the 
roTerse  of  this  happens,  the  silica  being  in  excess.  Even  glass,  howerer, 
id  slowly  acted  upon  by  water. 

Finely  divided  silica  is  highly  useful  in  the  manufacture  of  porcelain. 

SfLiciuM  Htdridb,  or  Silicated  Htdrooen,  was  discovered  by  Buff  and 
Wohler,  who  obtained  this  gas  by  passing  an  electric  current  through  a 
solution  of  sodium  chloride,  the  positive  pole  employed  consisting  of  alu- 
minium containing  silicium.  More  recently  Wohler  and  Marti  us  produced 
this  gas  by  treating  magnesium  containing  bilicium  with  hydrochloric  acid. 
Both  methods  yield  silicium  hydride  mixed  with  free  hydrogen.  Friedel 
and  Ladenburg,  however,  by  a  process  which  will  be  described  further  on, 
have  obtained  it  pure,  and  shown  that  it  consists  of  28  parts  by  weight  of 
silicinm  and  4  parts  of  hydrogen.''^  Silicium  hydride  is  a  colorless  gas.  In 
the  impure  state,  as  obtained  by  the  two  processes  above  given,  it  takes 
fire  spontaneously  on  coming  in  contact  with  the  air,  and  burns  with  a 
white  flame  evolving  clouds  of  silica.  Pure  silicium  hydride,  however,  does 
not  ignite  spontaneously  under  the  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure;  but  on 
passing  a  bubble  of  air  into  the  rarefied  gas  standing  over  mercury,  it  takes 
fire,  and  yields  a  deposit  of  amorphous  silicium  mixed  with  silica.  On 
passing  silicium  hydride  through  a  red-hot  tube,  it  is  decomposed,  silicium 
being  deposited. 

CoMPOUHDS  or  Silicium  avd  Chlorine.  —  Silicium  unites  directly  with 
chlorine,  forming  a  tetrachloride. f  This  compound  is  obtained  by  mixing 
finely  divided  silica  with  charcoal  powder  and  oil,  strongly  heating  the 
mixture  in  a  covered  crucible,  and  then  exposing  the  mass  so  obtained  in  a 
porcelain  tube  heated  to  full  redness,  to  the  action  of  perfectly  dry  chlorine 
gas.  A  good  condensing  arrangement,  supplied  with  ice-cold  water,  must 
be  connected  with  the  porcelain  tube.  The  product  is  a  colorless  and  very 
volatile  liquid,  boiling  at  60^,  of  pungent,  suffocating  odor.     In  contact 
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There  is  also  a  large  cla88  of  compounds  deriyed  from  ammonia  ixi  like 
manner  by  the  replacement  of  },  ),  or  the  whole  of  the  hydrogen  by  equi- 
Talent  quantities  of  certain  groups  of  elements  called  compound  radiatls  (see 
page  237).  Hence,  by  reasoning  similar  to  that  which  was  above  applied 
to  water,  it  is  inferred  that  ammonia  is  composed  of  14  parts  by  weight,  or 
8  equiTalents,  of  nitrogen  combined  with  8  parts  or  8  equivalents  of  hydros 
gen,  and  that  the  atomic  weight  of  nitrogen  is  14. 

Next  take  the  case  of  marSi'-ga*  or  miHianty  a  compound  of  1  part  hydro- 
gen with  8  parts  carbon.  When  this  gas  is  mixed  with  chlorine,  and  ex- 
posed to  diffused  daylight,  a  new  compound  is  formed,  in  which  one  fourth 
of  the  hydrogen  belonging  to  the  marsh-gas  is  replaced  by  an  equiyalent 
quantity  of  chlorine  ;  and  if  the  chlorine  is  in  excess,  and  the  mixture  ex- 
posed to  sunshine,  three  other  compounds  are  formed,  in  which  one  hAlf^ 
three  fourths,  and  all  the  hydrogen,  are  thus  ^replaced.  The  resuUs  maj 
be  thus  expressed : 

Methane. 
CSarbon.  Hydrogen.  Carbon.  Hydrogen. 


8    +    J+J  +  J+Jor    12    +     1+1  +  1  +  1 

Chloromethane. 
CSarbon.         Hydrogen.  Chlorine.       Carbon.       Hydrogen.  ChloriDe. 

111        85-6 
8    +-+-  +  ^  +  -^     or    12     -h   1+   l-h    1    +     36.5 

Dichloromethane. 
Carbon.        Hydrogen.  Chlorine.  Carbon.    Hydrogen.  Chlorine. 


t N     #  ^  \ 


1         1  36'6         86-6 

8    +   .^  +  -  +    --^  +  -_     or    12  +  1  +  1+86.6  +-85-5 

Trichloromethane  or  ChlorofomL 
Carbon.   Hyd.  Chlorine.  Carb.      Hyd.  Chlorine. 


r 


«      .     1     .    85.5  .    86-6   ,    85-6        ,«     .    ,     .      „i.  .    .    ^.  .        „.  , 
8    +  —  +  -4*+  ~T"  +  "T~  or  12   +  1  +     86-5  +  86-6  +  86-6 

Tetrachloromethane. 
Carbon.  Chlorine.  Carbon.  Chlorine. 

/ ' N  / • , 


35-5        85-5       85-6       86-5 
8    4.    ?!L1 +  ---  +  __+—-_  or  12  +  865  +  35-5  +  866  +  36-6 

Hence,  by  reasoning  similar  to  the  above,  it  is  inferred  that  marsh-gas 
is  composed  of  12  parts  by  weight,  or  4  equivalents  of  carbon,  and  4  parts, 
or  4  equivalents  of  hydrogen,  and  that  the  atomic  weight  of  carbon  is  12. 

According  to  the  preceding  explanations,  the  equivalent  weight  of  a  poly- 
genic element  is  the  smallest  quantity  of  it  that  can  unite  with  an  equiva- 
lent of  a  monogenic  element,  that  is,  with  1  part  of  hydrogen,  35*6  parts 
of  chlorine,  &c. ;  and  the  atomic  tpeighty  or  atom^  is  the  smallest  quantity  of 
an  element  that  can  unite  with  others  without  introducing  fractions  of 
equivalents.  In  the  case  of  a  monogenic  element,  the  atomic  and  equiva- 
lent weights  arc  identical,  but  tfae  atomic  weight  of  a  polygenic  elenictit  is 
always  greater  than  the  equivalent  weight  in  the  ratio  of  1  to  2,  8,  4,  &c. 
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We  lisTe  shown  in  three  OMee  how  the  atomic  weight  of  an  element  may 
be  determined  by  the  proportion  in  which  equivalent  substitution  takes 
place  in  its  compounds  with  hydrogen  or  other  monogenic  elements.  Sul- 
phur, selenium,  and  tellurium  form  hydrogen  compounds  exactly  analogous 
in  this  respect  to  water,  the  hydrogen  being  replaceable  by  halves ;  their 
atomic  weights  are  therefore  double  of  their  equivalent  weights.  Silicon 
forms  with  chlorine  a  compound  containing  7  parts  silicon  with  35*5  parts 
ehloriue ;  and  in  this  one  fourth  of  the  chlorine  is  replaceable  by  hydro- 
gen or  by  bromine:  hence  the  atomic  weight  of  silicon  is,  like  that  of 
carbon,  equal  to  four  times  the  equivalent  weight,  its  numerical  value  being 
28.  There  are  also  some  elements  in  which  the  atomic  weight  is  equal 
to  five  times,  and  others  in  which  it  is  equal  to  six  timeSi  the  equivalent 
weight;  higher  ratios  have  not  been  observed. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  atomic  weights  of  elementary  bodies 
are  always  actually  determined  in  the  manner  above  described.  There  are 
several  other  methods  of  determining  their  numerical  values,  as  will  be 
presently  explained ;  and  the  values  obtained  by  different  methods  do  not 
always  agree ;  but  the  atomic  weights  of  all  the  more  important  elements 
may  be  regarded  as  definitely  fixed  within  small  numerical  errors.  The 
equivalent  value  of  an  element  or  the  ratio  of  the  equivalent  to  the  atomic 
weight,  id  also  subject  to  some  variation,  as  will  be  presently  explained, 
according  to  the  view  which  may  be  taken  of  the  constitution  of  particular 
eompounds. 

The  table  on  the  next  page  exhibits  the  values  of  the  atomic  weights  of  the 
elementary  bodies  in  which  chemists  are  now  for  the  most  part  agreed ;  also 
the  abbreviated  symbols  (the  first  or  first  two  letters  of  their  Latin  names) 
by  which  they  are  designated  in  chemical  formulsB. 

Stmbolic  Notation.  —  The  symbols,  H,  0,  N,  etc.,  stand,  not  for  the 
names  of  the  several  elements,  but  for  quantities  of  them  proportional  to 
the  atomic  weights.  Combination  between  elements  is  represented  by  the 
juxtaposition  of  the  symbols;  thus  NaCl  represents  sodium  chloride,  a 
compound  of  23  parts  by  weight  of  sodium  wi^h  36-6  parts  of  chlorine. 
Two  or  more  atoms  of  an  element  are  represented  by  placing  a  small  figure 
to  the  right  of  the  symbol,  and  a  little  below ;  thus  H,  denotes  2  atoms  of 
hydrogen;  OH,  denotes  water,  a  compound  of  2  atoms  hydrogen  with  1 
ttom  oxygen ;  rCl^,  phosphorus  pentachloride ;  Fefig,  iron  sesquioxide,  etc. 
The  elements  in  a  compound  are  usually  placed  in  the  order  of  their  equi- 
valencies, the  highest  to  the  left ;  but  this  order  is  often  departed  from 
when,  by  so  doing,  the  relation  between  two  or  more  compounds  under  con- 
sideration can  be  more  clearly  brought  to  light. 

The  union  of  two  atomic  groups,  or  moUcitlet,  is  represented  by  placing 
their  symbols  together,  with  a  point  or  comma  between  them ;  thus  sal-am- 
moniac, formed  by  the  union  of  ammonia,  NH^,  and  hydrochloric  acid,  HCl, 
u represented  by  the  formula  NH^. HCl;  sulphuric  acid,  or  hydrogen  sul- 
phate, which  may  be  regarded  as  sulphur  trioxide  combined  with  water, 
nuy  be  represented  by  the  formula  SO,. OH,. 

A  nomber  placed  to  the  left  of  a  group  of  symbols  not  separated  by  a 
point  or  comma,  multiplies  the  entire  group ;  thus  BOH,  denotes  3  molecules 
of  water:  but  to  denote  the  multiplication  of  a  molecule  compounded  of  two 
other  molecules,  the  whole  formula  must  be  enclosed  in  brackets,  and  the 
numeral  placed  to  the  left  on  the  line,  or  to  the  right  a  little  below  it;  thus 
2  molecules  of  sal-ammoniac  are  denoted  by  2(NHj.HCl),  or  (NH,  HCl),. 

If  the  brackets  were  omitted  in  the  first  of  these  formulas,  the  2  would 
noltiply  only  the  part  of  the  formula  to  the  left  of  the  point ;  e.  g.  30H,.S09 
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Tablb  or  Elsmshtaut  Bodubb  with  thbik  Symbols  ajtd  Atomic 

Wbiohts. 


Name. 

Syinbol. 

Atomic 
WttighL 

KUIM. 

BymboL 

Atottie 
Wright. 

Aluminium 

Al 

27-4 

Molybdenum 

Mo 

96 

Antimouy  (Sti- 

Nickel 

Ni 

58*8 

bium) 

8b 

122 

Niobium 

Nb 

94 

Arsenic 

As 

76 

Nitrogen 

N 

14 

Barium 

Ba 

187 

Osmium 

Os 

199-2 

Beryllium 

Be 

0-4 

Oxygen 

0 

16 

Bismuth 

Bi 

210 

Palladium 

Pd 

106-6 

Boron 

B 

11 

Phosphorus 

P 

31 

Bromine 

Br 

80 

Platinum 

Pt 

197-4 

Cadmium 

Cd 

112 

Potassium 

Caesium 

Cs 

188 

(Kalium) 

K 

891 

Calcium 

Ca 

40 

Rhodium 

Rh 

•104-4 

Carbon 

C 

12 

Rubidium 

Rb 

85-4 

Cerium 

Ce 

92 

Ruthenium 

Ru 

104-4 

Chlorine 

a 

86-6 

Selenium 

8e 

79-4 

Chromium 

Cr 

62-2 

Silicium 

Si 

28 

Cobalt 

Co 

58-8 

Silver  (Argen- 

Copper      (Cu- 

tum) 

Ag 

108 

prum) 

Cu 

68-4 

Sodium  (Na- 

Didymium 

D 

95 

trium) 

Na 

23 

Erbium 

E 

112-6 

Strontium 

Sr 

87-6 

Fluorine 

F 

19 

Sulphur 

S 

82 

Gold  (Aumm) 

Au 

197 

Tantalum 

Ta 

182 

Hydrogen 

H 

1 

Tellurium 

Te 

128 

Indium 

In 

74 

Terbium  (?) 

Iodine 

I 

127 

Thallium 

Tl 

204 

Iridium 

Ir 

198 

Thorinum 

Th 

115-7 

Iron  (Ferrum^ 

Fe 

56 

Tin  (Stannum) 

Sn 

118 

Lanthanum 

La 

93-6 

Titanium 

Ti 

50 

Lead    (Plum- 

Tungsten, or 

bum) 

Pb 

207 

Wolfram 

W 

184 

Lithium 

Li 

7 

Uranium 

U 

120 

Magnesium 

Mg 

24 

Vanadium 

V 

51-2 

Manganese 

Mn 

55 

Yttrium 

Y 

61-7 

Mercury    (Hy- 

Zinc 

Zn 

652 

drargyrum) 

Hg 

200 

Zirconium 

Zr 

89-6 

denotes  a  compound  of  8  molecules  of  water  with  1  molecule  of  sulphur 
trioxide. 

Chemical  reactions  are  represented  by  equations,  in  which  the  symbols 
of  the  acting  bodies  are  placed  on  the  letl*hand  side,  and  those  of  the 
bodies  formed  by  the  reaction,  on  the  right  hand,  the  molecules  on  either 
side  being  connected  by  the  sign  -\-.  For  example,  the  action  of  sine  on  hy- 
drochloric acid,  by  which  zinc  chloride  and  free  hydrogen  are  formed,  is 
represented  by  the  equation : 

Zn     +    2HC1    =    ZnCl,    -f-     H,; 

that  of  phosphorus  pentachloride  on  water,  which  yields  hydrochloric  and 
phosphoric  acids,  by  the  equation: 

PClj    4     40H,    =    5HC1    -f    PO^Hy 
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Nameroufl  other  examples  will  be  found  in  the  foot-notes  to  the  preceding 
pages. 

Pkytieal  and  Chemical  Relaticna  of  Atomic  WeiffkU, 

We  hsTe  hitherto  regarded  the  atomic  weights  of  the  elements  as  mere 
namerical  expressions,  or  as  quantities  adopted  to  represent  the  compo- 
sition of  compounds  without  introducing  fractions  of  equiyalents.  If  this 
were  all  that  could  be  said  about  them,  they  would  not  be  of  much  impor- 
tance. We  slialls^e,  howcTer,  that  these  same  quantities  exhibit  some  re- 
markable relations  to  the  physical  properties  of  the  elements,  and  to  the 
proportions  in  which  they  combine  together   by  Tolume. 

1.  To  the  Specific  Heat  of  the  Elementary  Bodies. — The  atomic  weights  of 
the  elements,  determined  according  to  their  modes  of  combination,  are,  for 
the  most  part,  iuTorsely  proportional  to  tbeir  specific  heats ;  so  that  the 
product  of  the  specific  heat  into  the  atomic  weight  is  a  constant  quantity. 
The  same  quantity  of  heat  is  required  to  produce  a  given  change  of  tem- 
perature in  7  grams  of  lithium,  66  of  iron,  207  of  lead,  108  of  siWer, 
]»<>*7  of  gold,  210  of  bismuth,  &c. 

This  relation,  already  pointed  out  in  the  chapter  on  Heat  (p.  73),  holds 
good  with  respect  to  the  greater  number  of  the  elements ;  but  it  cannot  be 
regarded  as  a  universal  law,  inasmuch  as  three  elements,  carbon,  silicium, 
an<l  boron,  whose  atomic  weights  are  well  established  on  chemical  grounds, 
exhibit  unmistakable  exceptions  to  it.  Nevertheless,  in  case  of  doubt  as 
to  the  correct  determination  of  the  atomic  weight  of  an  element  according 
to  its  mode  of  combination,  the  agreement  of  the  value  thus  obtained  with 
the  value  determined  according  to  the  specific  heat,  is  generally  regarded 
ta  affording  strong  evidence  in  favor  of  the  result. 

2.  To  the  Crystalline  Formt  of  Compounds. — It  is  found  that,  in  many 
eases,  two  or  more  compounds  which,  from  chemical  considerations,  are 
supposed  to  contain  equal  numbers  of  atoms  of  their  respective  elements, 
crystaDize  in  the  same  or  in  very  similar  forms.  Such  compounds  are  said 
to  be  isovMrphous,*  Thus  the  sulphates  represented  by  the  general  formula 
SO^^L  (M  denoting  a  monogenic  metal)  are  isomorphous  with  the  corre- 
sponcung  selenates  Se04M2 ;  the  phosphates  PO^M,  are  isomorphous  with 
the  corresponding  arsenates  AaO^&^  &c. 

Accordingly,  these  isomorphous  relations  are  often  appealed  to  for  the 
purpose  of  fixing  the  constitution  of  compounds,  and  thence  deducing  the 
fttomic  weights  of  their  elements,  in  cases  which  would  otherwise  be  doubt- 
ful Thus  aluminium  forms  only  one  oxide,  vis.,  alumina,  which  is  com- 
posed of  IB'2  parts  by  weight  of  aluminium  and  16  parts  of  oxygen.  What, 
then,  is  the  atomic  weight  of  aluminium?  The  answer  to  this  question 
will  depend  upon  the  constitution  assigned  to  alumina,  whether  it  is  a  men" 
oxide,  sesqaioxide,  dioxide,  &c.    Thus : 

O.  Al. 

Monoxide  .     AlO        »    16    +        18-25 

Sesquioxide    Al^O,      ss    48    -f     {^]j\ 

Dioxide      .    AlO,       =    82    +        86-6 
Trioxide    .     AIO3       =    48    +        54-8 

The  numbers  in  the  last  column  of  this  table  are  the  weights  which  must 
be  SBsigned  to  the  atom  of  aluminium,  according  to  the  several  modes  of 
constitution  indicated  in  the  first  column ;  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  con* 

*  *l0oc,  equal ;  /kV^i^,  farm. 
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Btitution  of  the  oxide  itself  that  can  enable  us  to  decide  between  tbem. 
Now,  iron  forms  two  oxides,  in  which  the  quantities  of  oxygen  united  with 
the  same  quantity  of  iron  are  to  one  another  as  1  :  1  J,  or  as  2  :  8.  These 
are  therefore  regarded  as  monoxide,  FeO,  and  sesquioxide,  Fe,0^  and  this 
last  oxide  is  known  to  be  isomorphous  with  alumina.  Consequently  alumina 
is  also  regarded  as  a  sesquioxide,  Mfi^  and  the  atomic  weight  of  fduminiuaa 
is  inferred  to  be  27*4. 

8.  To  the  Volume-Rdationt  ofEltmenta  and  Compoundi. — The  atomic  weights 
of  those  elements  which  are  known  to  exist  in  the  state  of  gas  or  rapor  are, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  proportional  to  their  specific  gravities  in  the 
same  state.  Taking  the  specitio  gravity  of  hydrogen  as  unity,  those  of  the 
following  gases  and  vapors  are  expressed  by  numbers  identical  with  their 
atomic  weights: 

.    16 

82 

.    79 

.       128 

The  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  exhibited  by  photpkortu  and  argenk,  whose 
Tapor-densities  are  twice  as  great  as  their  atomic  weights,  that  of  phos- 
phorus being  62,  and  that  of  arsenic  150;  and  by  mercury  and  cathuum, 
whose  vapor-densities  are  the  halves  of  their  atomic  weights,  that  of  mer- 
cury being  100,  and  that  of  cadmium  5(S. 

Laws  or  Combination  bt  Yolvme. — From  the  preceding  relations,  it 
follows  that  the  volumes  of  any  two  elementary  gases  which  make  up  & 
compound  molecule,  are  to  one  another  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  numbers  of 
atoms  of  the  same  elements  which  enter  into  the  compound,  excepting  in 
the  case  of  phosphorus  and  arsenic,  for  which  the  number  of  Tolumes  thus 
determined  has  to  be  halved,  and  of  mercury  and  cadmium,  for  which  it 
must  be  doubled ;  thus : 

The  molecule  RCl     contains        1  vol.  H  and  1  vol.  CI. 


Hydrogen 

.      1 

Oxygen    , 

Chlorine 

85.5 

Sulphur 

Bromine 

.    80 

Selenium 

Iodine 
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Tellurium 

M 


H,0  •*  2   "     H     "    1   "     O. 

HgN  "  8   "     H     "     1    "     N. 

H,P  "      {      8   "     H     "    J   "     P. 


or6  «*  H  "  1  "     P. 

CLAs         "       /       8  "  CI  "  J  "    As. 

^^^                \or6  "  CI  "  1  "    As. 

CljHg'^     "              2  ««  CI  "  2  "   Hg. 


H 

i< 

H 

(t 

H 

«t 

H 

(( 

CI 

it 

CI 

it 

CI 

t( 

If  the  smallest  volume  of  a  gaseous  element  that  can  enter  into  combi* 
nation  be  called  the  combining  volume  of  that  element,  the  law  of  combi- 
nation may  be  expressed  as  follows :  The  combining  volumes  of  all  elementary 
gases  are  equalj  excepting  thote  of  phospkortu  and  arsenic^  whieh  are  only  half 
those  of  the  other  elemenle  in  the  gaseous  etale^  and  those  of  mercury  and  cadmiim^ 
which  are  double  thote  of  the  other  elements. 

It  appears,  then,  that  in  all  cases  the  volumes  in  which  gaseous  elements 
combine  together  may  be  expressed  by  very  simple  numbers.  This  is  the 
**  Law  of  Volumes,"  first  observed  by  Humboldt  and  Oay-Lussao  in  1805, 
with  regard  to  the  combination  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  and  afterwards 
established  in  other  cases  by  Gay-Lussac,  whose  observations,  published  in 
his  "  Theory  of  Volumes,*'  afi'orded  new  and  independent  evidence  of  the 
combination  of  bodies  in  definite  and  multiple  proportions,  in  corroboration 
of  that  derived  from  the  previously  observed  proportions  of  combination 
by  weight. 

Gay-Lussac  likewise  observed  that  the  product  of  the  union  of  two  gases, 
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when  itself  a  gas,  sometimes  retains  the  original  yolume  of  its  constituents, 
no  contraction  or  change  of  Tolume  resulting  from  the  combination,  bat 
ih&t  when  contraction  takes  place,  which  is  the  most  common  case,  the 
volume  of  the  compound  gas  always  bears  a  simple  ratio  to  the  Yolumes  of 
ita  elements;  and  subsequent  observation,  extended  over  a  very  large  num-  . 
ber  of  compounds,  organic  as  well  as  inorganic,  has  shown  that,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  probably  only  apparent,  the  molecules  of  compound  bodies  in  the 
ffoieotts  state  occupy  twice  the  volume  of  an  atom  of  hydrogen  gas.  No  matter 
what  may  be  the  number  of  atoms  or  volumes  that  enter  into  the  compound, 
they  all  become  condensed  into  two  volumes,  thus: 

1  vol.  H  and  1  vol.  CI  form  2  vol.  HCl,  hydrochloric  acid. 

1  «*    N    *'    1    **    0      **    2    *♦    NO,  nitrogen  dioxide. 

2  "    H    "    1    "    O      "     2    "    H,0,  water. 

8    "    H    «•    1    "    N      "    2    *«    H,N,  ammonia. 

3  ««    Q    «t    I    •(    p      >t     2    «*    U9P,  hydrogen  phosphide. 

Similarly  in  the  anion  of  compound  gases,  e.  g. 

1  voL  ethyl,  C,H^  and  1  vol.  a,  form  2  vol.  C-H,C1,       ethyl 

chloride. 

2  "    ethyl,  CjHj,    "    1    "    0       "2    "   (C,H,),0,    ethyl 

oxide. 
■    2    "  ethene,  CjH^.    "    2    "    CI      "    2    "    C,H4C1,,   ethene 

chloride. 
2    «*  ethene,  CjH^,    *•    1    •*    0       "2    "  C,H40,     ethene 

oxide. 

Hence  it  follows  that  the  spedfie  gravity  of  any  c&mpound  gas  or  vapor,  re- 
Jerred  to  hydrogen  as  unity ^  is  equal  to  half  its  atomic  or  molecular  weight. 

The  quotient  obtained  by  dividing  the  molecular  weight  of  a  body  by  its 
specific  gravity  is  called  its  Spedfie  or  Atomic  volume;  hence  the  law  just 
suted  may  also  be  thus  expressed :  The  specific  volumes  of  compound  gases  or 
mpors  referred  to  that  of  hydrogen  as  unity  are,  with  a  few  ezcepiions,  equal  to  2. 
VTe  shall  presently  show  that  the  same  law  applies  to  the  specific  volumes 
of  the  elementary  gases  themselves. 

For  many  years  past,  attempts  have  been  made  to  extend  to  solids  and  liquids 
the  results  of  Gay-Lu8sac*s  discovery  of  the  law  of  gaseous  combination  by 
Tolome,  the  specific  volumes  of  the  bodies  in  question  being  determined  by 
the  method  pursued  in  the  case  of  gases  —  namely,  by  dividing  the  mole* 
cular  weight  by  the  specific  gravity.  The  numbers  obtained  in  this  manner, 
representing  the  specific  volumes  of  the  various  solid  and  liquid  elementary 
substances,  present  far  more  cases  of  discrepancy  than  of  agreement.  The 
Utter  are,  however,  sufficiently  numerous  to  excite  great  interest  in  the  in- 
vestigation. Some  of  the  results  pointed  out  are  exceedingly  curious  as 
far  as  they  go,  but  are  not  as  yet  sufficient  to  justify  any  general  conclusion. 
The  inquiry  is  beset  with  many  great  difficulties,  chiefly  arising  from  the 
Qneqoal  expansion  of  solids  and  liquids  by  heat,  and  the  great  differences 
of  physical  state,  and,  consequently,  of  specific  gravity,  often  presented  by 
the  former. 

THE  ATOMIC  THEORY. 

The  laws  of  chemical  combination,  and  the  relations  between  atomic  and 
^uivalent  weights  above  explained,  are  the  result  of  pure  experimental  in- 
quiry, and  independent  of  all  hypothesis.  In  this,  however,  as  in  other 
branches  of  science,  the  comprehension  of  experimental  results  may  be 
Ei'^tly  fscilitated  by  endeavoring  to  refer  them  to  a  general  law  or  mode 
of  action.  That  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  explain  the  manner  in  which 
20 
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chemical  compounds  are  formed,  and  to  point  out  the  nature  of  the  relatidni 
between  the  different  modifications  of  matter  which  determine  chemical 
changes,  would,  indeed,  be  contrary  to  the  speculative  tendency  of  (he 
human  mind.  Such  an  attempt — and  a  very  ingenious  and  successful  one 
it  is  —  has,  in  fact,  been  made,  namely,  the  atomic  hypothesis  of  Dr.  Daltos. 

From  yery  ancient  times,  the  question  of  the  constitution  of  matter  with 
respect  to  divisibility  has  been  debated,  some  adopting  the  opinion  that  this  ' 
divisibility  is  infinite,  and  others,  that  when  the  particles  become  reduced  i 
.to  a  certain  degree  of  tenuity,  far,  indeed,  beyond  any  state  that  can  be  i 
reached  by  mechanical  means,  they  cease  to  be  further  diminished  in  magni- 
tude; they  become,  in  short,  aUmu.*  Now,  however  the  imagination  m&j  ' 
succeed  in  figuring  to  itself  the  condition  of  matter  on  either  view,  it  ii  ! 
hardly  necessary  to  mention  that  we  have  absolutely  no  means  at  our  dis- 
posal for  deciding  such  a  question,  which  remains  at  the  present  day  in  the  ' 
same  state  as  when  it  first  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Greek  philosopherst  * 
or  pei^haps  that  of  the  sages  of  Egypt  and  Hindostan  long  before  them. 

Dalton's  hypothesis  sets  out  by  assuming  the  existence  of  such  atoms  or 
indivisible  particles,  and  states,  that  compounds  are  furmed  by  the  union  of 
atoms  of  different  bodies,  one  to  one,  one  to  two,  &c.  The  compound  atom, 
or  molecule,  joins  itself  in  the  same  manner  to  a  compound  atom  of  another 
kind,  and  a  combination  of  the  second  order  results.  Let  it  be  granted, 
further,  that  the  atoms  of  different  elements  have  different  weights,  fixed 
and  invariable  for  each,  and  the  hypothesis  becomes  capable  of  rendering 
consistent  and  satisfactory  reasons  for  all  the  observed  numerical  laws  of 
chemical  combination. 

Chemical  compounds  must  always  be  definite ;  they  must  always  contain 
the  same  number  of  atoms  of  the  same  kind  arranged  in  a  similar  manner. 
The  same  kind  and  number  of  atoms  need  not,  however,  of  necessity  pro- 
duce the  same  substance,  for  they  may  be  differently  arranged ;  and  mnch 
depends  upon  this  circumstance. 

Again,  the  law  of  multiple  proportions  is  perfectly  well  explained.  One 
atom  of  carbon  unites  with  one  atom  of  oxygen  to  form  carbon  monoxide, 
and  with  two  atoms  to  ibrm  carbon  dioxide ;  one  atom  of  sulphur  with  two 
and  three  atoms  of  oxygen  to  form  the  dioxide  and  trioxide  of  sulphur; 
one  atom  of  phosphorus  with  three  and  five  atoms  of  chlorine  to  form  the 
trichloride  and  pentachloride  of  phosphorus;  two  atoms  of  nitrogen  with 
one,  two,  three,  four  and  five  atoms  of  oxygen  to  form  the  five  oxides  already 
mentioned  (pp.  157,  220). 

The  atomic  hypothesis  likewise  affords  an  easy  explanation  of  the  manner 
in  which  bodies  replace  or  may  be  substituted  one  for  the  other.  Here, 
however,  we  come  upon  an  extension  of  the  original  Daltonian  hypoUiesis. 
It  was  formerly  supposed  that  when  one  element  replaced  another  in  com- 
bination, the  substitution  always  took  place  atom  for  atom ;  and  accordingly 
the  terms  "atoms"  and  ** equivalent"  were  regarded  as  synonymous,  at 
least  80  far  as  numerical  value  was  concerned.  But,  according  to  the 
atomic  weights  now  adopted,  and  determined  by  the  considerations  above 
explained,  we  must  suppose  that  one  atom  of  an  element  may  take  the  place 
of  two,  three,  four  atoms,  &o.,  of  another.  It  is  only,  in  fact,  the  atoms 
of  monogenic  elements  that  can  replace  each  other  one  by  one :  an  atom 
of  a  polygenic  element,  on  the  other  hand,  always  takes  the  place  of,  or  is 
equivalent  to,  two  or  more  atoms  of  a  monogenic  element. 

This  difference  of  equivalent  or  saturating  power  is  often  denoted  by 
placing  dashes  or  Roman  numerals  to  the  right  of  the  symbol  of  an  ele- 
ment, and  at  the  top,  as  0^^  B^^^,  C**,  &o. ;  and  the  several  elements  are 
designated  as 

*  'ArofMp,  that  which  cannot  b«  cnt. 
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UniYalent  elements,  or  Monads,  as  H 

Biyalent            "  Dyads  "  O" 

Triyalent          "  Triads  "  W 

QaadrWalent    «*  Tetrads  "  C 

Quinquiyalent  *<  Pentads  "  P* 

SexYalent          *<  Hexads  «  W** 

Elements  of  even  equiyalency,  tiz.,  the  dyads,  tetrads,  and  hexads,  are 
also  incladed  under  the  genernl  term  arliads,*  and  those  of  uneyen  equiya- 
lency,  yiz.,  the  monads,  triads,  and  pentads,  are  designated  generally  as 
pfriuaA.f 

Another  method  of  indicating  the  equiyalent  yalues  of  the  elementary 
atoms,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  satisfied  by  combination,  is  to 
arrange  the  symbols  in  diagrams  in  which  each  element  is  connected  with 
others  by  a  n amber  of  lines,  or  connecting  bonds,  corresponding  to  its 
degree  of  equiyalence ;  X  ^^  monad  being  connected  with  other  elements  by 
only  one  such  bond,  a  triad  by  three,  a  hexad  by  six,  &c.,  as  in  the  fbllow- 
ing  examples:  — 

Water,  OH, H— O— H 

Carbon  dioxide,  CO, OnCaO 

CI 
Ammonium  ohloride,  NHjCl        •        .        •  ^^  N  v^ 

O 

H 

Snlphnrio  oxide,  80u SsO 

II 
0 


Solphorio  acid,  SO4H, 


Hitrio  acid,  NO^H 


Zino  nitrate,  N,OfZn 


0 

II 

H— 0-8-0— H 

II 

0 

0 

■ 

II 

• 

N- 

II 
0 

-0— H 

0 

0 

II 

1 

N--0— Zn— 0— N 

1 

1 

0 

0 

It  mnstbe  distinctly  understood  that  these  formula — which  maj^be  called 
wnttHutitmal  farmulm — are  not  intended  to  represent  the  actual  arrangement 

'Aprmff  eren.  f  IIx/'MV^;,  uneTen. 

I  TIm  tymbolM  of  the  «1«menta  in  them  dlftgrnms  are  often  enclosed  In  circles  to  represent  the 
•tuou,  with  i-Ajrs  diTerging  from  tfaeui  to  indicate  the  number  of  connecting  bonds ;  such  for- 
us\m  «r»  called  graphic /ormulm ;  but  the  circles  do  not  add  anythinK  to  the  clenmesH  of  the 
r«pmenution,  and  nuy  as  well  be  omittiHl.  For  lecture  and  class  illuRtratiun,  solid  diagrams 
■f»  raortroeted,  with  wooden  balls  of  rarions  colors,  to  rcpresfnt  the  atoms,  haTing  holus  for 
tw  ioBsrtkHi  of  oonnecting  rods;  these  representations  are  oalled  i^gpUe  formula. 
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of  the  atoms  in  a  compound ;  indeed,  even  if  we  had  a  distinct  notion  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  atoms  of  any  compound  are  arranged,  it  could  not    | 
be  adequately  represented  on  a  plane  surface.     The  lines  connecting  the    ' 
different  atoms  indicate  nothing  more  than  the  number  of  units  of  equirs- 
lency  belonging  to  the  several  atoms,  and  the  manner  in  which  thej  are 
disposed  of  by  combination  with  those  of  other  atoms.     Thus  the  foriDiila     i 
for  nitric  acid  indicates  that  two  of  the  three  constituent  oxygen-atomt  are     j 
combined  with  the  nitrogen  alone,  and  are  consequently  attached  to  that     ' 
element  by  both  their  units  of  equiyalency,  whereas  the  third  oxygen-atom 
is  combined  both  with  nitrogen  and  with  hydrogen.  i 

By  inspection  of  the  preceding  diagrams,  it  will  be  obserred  that  eTm 
atom  of  a  compound  has  each  of  its  units  of  equivalency  satisfied  by  com- 
bination with  a  unit  belonging  to  some  other  atom.  Such,  indeed,  is  the 
case  in  every  saturated  or  normal  compound.  Accordingly,  it  is  found  that  in 
all  such  compounds  the  sum  of  the  perissad  elements  is  always  an  even  num- 
ber. Thus  a  compound  may  contain  two,  four,  six,  &c.,  monad  atoms,  u 
HCl,  OH,,  CH^,  C^Hf,  C,Hg,  SillgCl ;  or  one  monad  and  one  triad  atom,  aa 
BCl,;  or  one  pentad  and  five  monads,  as  NH4CI;  but  never  an  uneven  num- 
ber of  perissad  atoms.  This  is  the  "law  of  even  numbers"  announced 
some  years  ago  by  Gerhard t  and  Laurent  as  a  result  of  observation.  It 
was  long  received  with  doubt,  but  has  now  been  confirmed  by  the  analysn 
of  so  many  well-defined  compounds,  that  a  departure  from  it  is  looked  upon 
as  a  sure  indication  of  incorrect  analysis. 

For  a  similar  reason,  the  atoms  of  elementary  bodies  rarely  exist  in  the 
freo  state,  but,  when  separated  from  any  compound,  tend  to  combine  with 
other  fitoms,  either  of  the  same  or  of  some  other  element.  Perissad  ele- 
ments, like  hydrogen,  chlorine,  nitrogen,  &c.,  separate  from  their  componndi 
in  pairs;  their  molecule  contains  two  atoms,  e,g,  H  — H.  Artiad  elements 
may  unite  in  groups  of  two,  three,  or  more ;  thus  the  molecule  of  oxygen, 
in  its  ordinary  state,  probably,  contains  two  atoms,  that  of  osone  three 
atoms;  thus: 

Oxygen 0^0 

Ozone 0  —  0 

\/ 

0 

The  tendency  of  elementary  atoms  to  separate  in  groups  is  shown  in 
various  ways.  Thus  when  copper  hydride,  Cu^H,  (to  be  hereafter  de- 
scribed), is  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid,  a  quantity  of  hydrogen  is 
given  off  equal  to  twice  that  which  is  contained  in  the  hydride  itself;  thus: 

Cu^,  -I-  2HC1  =  CujCl,  -f  2HH. 

This  action  is  precisely  analogous  to  that  of  hydrochloric  acid  on  cuprous 
oxide : 

CUjO  -f-  2Ha  =  Cu,a,  4-  OH,. 

In  the  latter  case,  the  hydrogen  separated  from  the  hydrochloric  acid 
unites  with  oxygen,  in  the  former  with  hydrogen.  Again,  when  solutions 
of  sulphurous  acid  and  sulph-hydric  acid  are  mixed,  the  whole  of  the  sul- 
phur is  precipitated : 

SO3H,  +  2SH,  =  80H,  4-  S.S, 

the  action  being  similar  to  that  of  sulphurous  acid  on  selenhy dric  acid : 

S0,H,  -f-  2SeH,  =  80H,  +  S.Se,. 

In  the  one  case,  a  sulphide  of  selenium  is  precipitated ;  in  the  other,  s 
sulphide  of  sulphur.     The  precipitation  of  iodine,  which  takes  place  on 
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mixing  hydriodic  acid  with  iodic  acid,  affords  a  similar  instance  of  the 
combination  of  homogeneous  atoms: 

6IH  +     lOgH     =  30H,  =        811 

Hjdriodic  acid.     Iodic  acid.     Water.     Free  iodine. 

Another  striking  iUustration  of  this  mode  of  action  is  afforded  hj  the  re- 
daction of  certain  metallic  oxides  by  hydrogen  dioxide.  When  silrer oxide 
is  thrown  into  this  liquid,  water  is  formed ;  the  siWer  is  reduced  to  the 
metallic  sUte,  and  a  quantity  of  oxygen  is  eyolTcd  equal  to  twice  that  which 
is  contained  in  the  silyer  oxide: 

OAg,    +      0,H,      ^     Ofl,    +     Ag,     +      00 
Silver        Hydrogen        Water.        Silver.         Oxygea. 
oxide.  dioxide. 

Further,  elementary  bodies  frequently  aCt  upon  others  as  if  their  atoms 
were  associated  in  binary  groups.  Thus,  chlorine  acting  upon  potash 
forms  two  compounds,  the  chloride  and  hypochlorite  of  potassium  (p.  185) : 

ClCl  +  OKK  =  CIK  4-  OCIK. 

Again,  in  the  action  of  chlorine  upon  many  organic  compounds,  one  atom 
of  chlorine  removes  one  atom  of  hydrogen  as  hydrochloric  acid,  while  an- 
other atom  of  chlorine  takes  the  place  of  the  hydrogen  thus  removed.  Foi^ 
example,  in  the  formation  of  chloracetio  acid  by  the  action  of  chorine  otf 
acetic  acid: 

CjH^O,  +  aCl  =  HCl  +  CjHgClO, 
Acetic  acid.  Chloracetio  acid. 

Similarly,  when  metallic  sulphides  oxidize  in  the  air,  both  the  metal  and 
the  sulphur  combine  with  oxygen ;  and  sulphur  acting  upon  potash  forms 
both  a  sulphide  and  a  hyposulphite.  In  all  these  oases  the  atoms  of  the 
elementary  bodies  act  in  pairs. 

On  the  supposition  that  the  molecules  of  elementary  bodies  in  the  gaseous 
state  are  made  up  of  two  atoms,  the  specific  volumes  of  these  gases  will 
come  under  the  same  law  as  that  which  applies  to  compounds  (p.  229) ;  and 
it  may  then  be  stated  generally,  that,  with  the  few  exceptions  already  no- 
ticed, the  tpedfie  gramtiu  of  all  bocUet^  simple  and  compound^  m  the  gateoue 
itate,  are  equal  to  half  their  molecular  weight* ;  or  the  specific  volume  (the  qu9-< 
tients  of  the  molecular  weight  by  the  specific  gravities)  are  equal  to  2. 

Variatkm  of  EquwaUncy,  —  Multivalent  or  polygenic  elements  often  ex- 
hibit varying  degrees  of  equivalency.     Thus  carbon,  which  is  quadrivalent 
in  marsh  gas,  CH^,  and  in  carbon  dioxide,  CO,,  is  only  bivalent  in  carbon 
monoxide,  CO ;  nitrogen,  which  is  quinquivalent  in  sal-ammoniac,  NH4CI) 
a&d  the  other  ammonium  salts,  and  in  nitrogen  pentoxide,  N^Of.  is  trivalent 
in  ammonia,  NH,,  and  in  nitrogen  trioxide,  N,0|,  and  univalent  in  nitrogen 
monoxide,  N,0 ;  sulphur,  also,  which  is  Sexvalent  in  sulphur  trioxide,  SO^ 
is  quadrivalent  in  sulphur  dioxide,  SO,,  and  bivalent  in  hydrogen  Sulphide, 
SH,,  and  in  many  metallic  sulphides.     In  these  cases,  and  in  all  others  of 
Tarying  equivalency,  the  variation  always  takes  place  by  two  units  of 
equivalency.     It  is  not  very  easy  to  account  for  these  variations ;  but  it  is 
observed  in  all  cases  that  the  compounds  in  which  the  equivalency  of  a  po- 
lygenic element  is  most  completely  satisfied  are  more  stable  than  the  others, 
and  that  the  latter  tend  to  pass  into  the  former  by  taking  up  the  required 
number  of  univalent  or  bivalent  atoms ;  thus,  carbon  monoxide,  CO,  easily 
takes  op  another  atom  of  oxygen  to  form  the  dioxide,  CO, ;  nitrogen  tri* 
oxi(ie,N,0,,  is  readily  converted  into  the  pentoxide,  N^O,;  ammonia,  NHj, 
unites  readily  with  hydrochloric  acid  to  form  sal-ammoniac,  NH.Cl,  &«* 
20*  * 
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Similar  phenomena  are  exhibited  by  many  argano -metallic  bodies,  u  wDI 
be  explained  further  on. 

From  this  it  seems  most  probable  that  the  true  equivalency  or  atonicitj 
of  a  polygenic  element  is  that  which  correspouds  with  the  maximum  bui&- 
ber  of  monad  atoms  with  which  it  can  combine,  but  that  one  or  two  pairs 
of  its  units  of  equiyalency  may,  under  certain  circumstances,  remain  un- 
saturated. Whether  a  saturated  or  an  unsaturated  element  is  formed,  will 
depend  on  a  variety  of  conditions,  often  in  great  measure  on  the  reUtiTe 
quantities  of  the  acting  substances.  Thus,  phosphorus,  which  is  a  pentad 
element,  forms  with  chlorine,  either  a  trichloride,  PCI,,  or  a  pentachloride. 
PClf,  according  as  the  phosphorus  or  the  chlorine  is  in  excess  (p.  217).* 

In  compounds  containing  two  or  more  atoms  of  the  same  polygenic 
element,  one  or  more  units  of  equivalence  belonging  to  each  of  these  aioioi 
may  be  neutralized  by  combination  with  those  of  another  atom  of  the  same 
kind,  BO  that  the  element  in  question  will  appear  to  enter  into  the  compound 
with  less  than  its  normal  degree  of  equivalence.  Thus,  in  ethane,  or  di- 
methyl, C,H0.  which  is  a  perfectly  stable  compound,  having  no  tendency  to 
take  up  an  additional  number  of  atoms  of  hydrogen  or  any  other  element, 
the  carbon  appears  to  be  trivalent  instead  of  quadrivalent ;  similarly  in 
propane,  C^H,,  its  equivalence  appears  to  be  reduced  to  f ;  and  in  quartane 
or  diethyl,  C.H,g,  to  }.  In  all  these  cases,  however,  the  diminution  of 
equivalent  value  in  the  carbon  atoms  is  only  apparent,  as  may  be  seen  from 
the  following  formulas : 


Bthane. 

Propane* 

Qaartaaa. 

H 

H 

H 

H— C— H 

H— C— H 

H— C— H 

H-C— H 

H-C— a 

n-i-H 

i 

H— C— H 

H— C— H 

k 

H— C— H 

1 

H 
or,  more  shortly,  omitting  the  equivalent  marks  of  the  monad  atoms: 

Ethane.  Propa&e.  Quartane. 

CHg  GHa  CH« 

1  I  I 

CHy  GH|  CH| 


CHg  CH, 

CH,. 


In  each  of  these  compounds,  every  carbon  atom,  except  the  two  ontside 
ones,  has  two  of  its  units  of  equivalence  satisfied  by  combination  with  those 
cf  the  neighboring  carbon  atoms,  while  each  of  the  two  exterior  ones  has 
only  one  unit  thus  satisfied.  Hence  in  any  similarly  constituted  compound 
containing  n  carbon  atoms,  the  number  of  units  of  equivalence  remaining 
to  be  satisfied  by  the  hydrogen  atoms  is  4n  —  2{n  —  2)  —  2  =  2a  -f  1 
The  general  formula  of  this  series  of  hydrocarbons  is,  therefore,  C,H^+p 

and  the  equiTalent  value  of  the'carbon  is  t^lh-* 

ft 
•  See  also  Krlenmerer,  *'  Lehrbnch  der  organUKhen  Chemie."    Leipzig  nod  Heidelberg^ 
1867,  p.  *L 
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In  oUier  cases,  muUiTalent  atoms  may  be  united  by  two  or  more  of  their 
nnits  of  equivalence,  so  that  their  combining  power  may  appear  to  be  still 
farther  reduced,  as  in  the  hydrocarbon,  C,U4,  in  which  the  carbon  may  be 
apparently  biyalent,  and  in  G,Hg,  in  which  it  may  appear  to  be  uniyalent ; 
thoA: 

H      •  — ^-^H  C— H 

hJ-h  H-h. 

In  all  cases,  the  equivalent  value  or  atomicity  of  an  element  must  be  de« 
termined  by  the  number  of  monad  atoms  with  which  it  can  combine.  Of 
dyad  atoms,  indeed,  any  element  or  compound  may  take  up  an  indefinite 
number,  without  alteralion  of  its  equivalence  or  combining  powers;  for 
each  dyad  atom,  possessing  two  units  of  equivalency,  neutralises  one  unit 
in  the  compound  which  it  enters,  and  introduces  another,  leaving,  therefore, 
the  equivalence  or  combining  power  of  the  compound  just  what  it  was  be- 
fore. Thus  potassium  forms  only  one  chloride,  RCl,  and  is,  therefore,  uni- 
valent or  monadic;  but  in  addition  to  the  oxide,  E,0,  corresponding  to 
this  chloride,  it  likewise  forms  two  others,  vis.,  K^O^  and  K^O^,  in  the  former 
of  which  it  might  be  regarded  as  dyadic,  and  in  the  latter  as  tetradic ;  but 
the  manner  in  which  dyad  oxygen  enters  these  compounds  ia  easily  seen 
by  inspection  of  the  following  diagrams: 


Monoxide 

Dioxide 

TeCrozide 

o<| 

0- 

L 

-K 

0— K 

A 

« 

U 

It  is  evident  that  any  number  of  oxygen-atoms  might,  in  like  manner,  be 
inserted  without  disturbing  the  balance  of  equivalency.  If,  indeed,  we 
tarn  to  the  sulphides  of  potassium,  in  which  the  sulphur  is  dyadic,  like 
oxjgen,  we  find  the  series,  K^„  K,Sg,  K^g,  K^^,  K2S5,  the  constitution  of 
which  may  be  represented  in  a  precisely  similar  manner.  Hence  the  equi- 
▼tlenee  of  any  element  must  be  determined  by  the  composition  of  its  chlo- 
rides, bromides,  iodides,  or  fluorides,  not  by  that  of  its  oxides  or  sulphides. 

AsBoming  then  that  the  maximum  equivalence  of  a  polygenic  element  is 
that  which  represents  its  normal  mode  of  combination,  the  elementary 
bodies  may  be  classified  as  in  the  following  table,  in  which  the  names  of 
the  metaUotds  are  printed  in  italics,  those  of  the  metals  In  Roman  type,  and 
the  elements  are  further  divided  by  horizontal  lines  into  groups  consisting 
of  elements  closely  related  in  their  chemical  characterst  in  each  of  these 
groaps  the  elements  are  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  atomic  weights,  be- 
giniing  with  the  lowest.     (See  Table,  p.  226.) 

the  position  of  several  of  the  elements  in  this  arrangement  must  be  re- 
garded as  still  somewhat  doubtful.  Nitrogen,  phosphorus,  arsenic,  antimony, 
&D«I  iMmMh,  though  quinquiralent  in  a  considerable  number  of  compounds, 
«s&niiiionium-chloride,  NH4CI,  phosphorus  pentachloride,  PCI5,  etc.,  never- 
theless form  very  stable  compounds,  as  NHj,  AsClg,  As^Og,  etc.,  in  which 
they  sTe  trivalent.  It  is  true  that  these  compounds  pass  with  tolerable 
^^ity  into  others  in  which  the  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  etc.,  are  quinqui' 
^«iit,  and  these  latter  show  no  disposition  to  attach  to  themselves  any 
additional  number  qt  monad  atoms ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  these  lattet 
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compounds  do  not  appear  to  be  yery  stable,  inasmuch  as  they  easily  split 
up,  when  volatilized,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  yield  compounds  of  the  triadie 


Mooadfl. 
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class;    sal-ammoniac,  for  example,  into  hydrochloric  acid  and  ammonia, 
phosphorus  pentaohloride  into  free  chlorine  and  the  trichloride : 


NH.Cl        =r        HCl 
PCI4  =  CI, 


+ 
+ 


NH, 
PCL 


Iron,  and  the  metals  which  foUoV  it  in  the  table,  are  sometimes  classed 
as  hexads,  on  account  of  their  analogy  with  chromium,  which  is,  undoubtedly, 
hexadic,  inasmuch  as  it  forms  a  hexfluoride,  CrF^.  Neither  of  these  metals, 
however,  is  known  to  form  any  well-defined  compounds  in  which  it  is  more 
than  quadrivalent.  Iron,  for  example,  is  bivalent  in  the  ferrous  salts,  as 
Fe^^CU  and  quadrivalent  in  the  ferric  compounds,  ferric  chloride,  Fe,Cl^ 

FeCl, 
being  constituted  in  the  manner  shown  by  the  formula  J  Manganese 

FeCL 
is  inferred  to  be  a  hexad,  on  account  of  the  isomorphism  and  similarity  of 
composition  between  the  magnates  and  the  chromates :  but  the  isomorphism 
of  two  elements,  or  their  corresponding  compounds,  does  not  afford  decided 
proof  of  equal  equivalency,  for  the  fluoniobates  are  known  to  be  isomor- 
phous  with  the  fluosilicates  and  fluotitanates ;  and  yet  niobium  is  a  pentad 
element,  whereas  silicium  and  titanium  are  tetrads. 

Sulphur^  selenium^  and  tellurium,  are  usually  regarded  as  dyads,  on  account 
of  the  close  analogy  of  their  compounds  to  those  of  oxygen,  and  especially 
of  their  hydrogen  compounds,  SH,,  Ac,  to  water.  But  selenium  and  tel- 
lurium form  well-defined  tetrachlorides ;  and  even  sulphur  tetrachloride, 


^ 
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SCl^  Uioogh  it  has  not  been  obtained  in  the  free  state,  is  known  in  combi- 
nation with  metallic  chlorides.  Sulphur  has  also  lately  been  shown  to  form 
certain  organic  compounds  in  which  it  is  tetradic,  and  others  in  which  it 
appears  to  be  hexadic*  Moreover,  the  chemical  relations  of  the  sulphates 
are  much  more  clearlj  represented  by  formules,  in  which  sulphur  is  sup- 
posed to  be  hexadic  (like  that  given  for  sulphuric  acid  on  page  281),  than 
by  formalas  into  which  it  enters  as  a  dyad ;  and  similar  remarks  apply  to 
the  selenatea  and  tellurates;  for  these  reasons,  sulphur,  selenium,  and 
teUurium,  are  most  conveniently  regarded  as  hexads,  though  they  sometimes 
enter  into  combination  as  tetrads,  and  very  frequently  as  dyads. 

Compound  Radicals.  —  Suppose  one  or  more  of  the  component  atoms  of  a 
fally  saturated  molecule  to  be  removed :  it  is  clear  that  the  remaining  atom 
or  group  of  atoms  will  no  longer  be  saturated,  but  will  have  a  combining 
power  corresponding  to  the  number  of  units  of  equivalency  removed.  Such 
unsaturated  groups  are  called  residues  or  radicals.  Methane,  CH4,  is  a  fully 
saturated  compound;  but  if  one  of  its  hydrogen  atoms  be  removed,  the 
residue  CH,  (called  methyl)^  will  be  ready  to  combine  with  one  atom  of  a 
univalent  element,  such  as  chlorine,  bromine,  &c.,  forming  the  compounds 
CH^Gl,  CH^Br,  &c. ;  two  atoms  of  it  unite  in  like  manner  with  one  atom  of 
oxygen,  sulphur,  and  other  bivalent  elements,  forming  the  compounds 
IK'K^H,)^  S'^rCHa),,  &c. ;  three  atoms  with  nitrogen  yielding  N'>'(CH,),,  &c. 

The  removal  of  two  hydrogen-atoms  from  CH4  leaves  the  bivalent  radical 
GH,  called  metheruj  which  yields  the  compounds  CH^Cl,,  CH,0,  CH^S,  &c. 
The  removal  of  three  hydrogen  atoms  from  CH^  leaves  the  trivalent  radical 
CH,  which,  in  combination  with  three  chlorine-atoms,  constitutes  chloro- 
form, CHCly  And,  finally,  the  removal  of  all  four  hydrogen-atoms  from 
CH^  leaves  the  quadrivalent  radical  carbon  C*',  capable  of  forming  the  com- 
pounds CCI4,  CS,,  &c. 

In  like  manner,  ammonia^  NH^,  in  which  the  nitrogen  is  trivalent,  yields, 
by  removal  of  one  hydrogen -atom,  the  univalent  radical  amidogen  NH,, 
which  with  one  atom  of  potassium  forms  potassamine,  NH^K,  and  when 
combined  with  one  atom  of  the  univalent  radical  methyl,  CH^,  forms  methy- 
lamine,  NH^(CH3),  &c.  The  abstraction  of  two  hydrogen-atoms  from  the 
molecule  NH,,  leaves  the  bivalent  radical  imidogen^  NH,  which  with  two 
methyl-atoms  forms  dimethylamine,  NH(CHg)2i  &c. ;  and  the  removal  of  all 
three  hydrogen-atoms  from  NH^.  leaves  mtrogen  itself,  which  frequently 
acts  as  a  trivalent  element  or  radical,  forming  tripotassamine  NKj,  trime- 
thjlamine  N(CH3),,  &c. 

Finally,  the  molecule  of  water^  OH^  by  losing  an  atom  of  hydrogen,  is 
conrerted  into  the  univalent  radical  hydroxyl,  OH,  which,  in  its  relations  to 
other  bodies,  is  analogous  to  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine,  and  may  be 
sabstituted  in  combination  for  one  atom  of  hydrogen  or  other  monads. 
Thus,  water  itself  may  be  regarded  as  H.HO,  analogous  to  hydrochloric 
aeidHCl;  potassium  hydrate  as  K.HO,  analogous  to  potassium  chloride; 
barium  hydrate,  as  Ba^^.(0H)2,  analogous  to  barium  chloride  Ba^^Cl,. 

In  a  similar  manner,  the  univalent  radical,  potassozyl,  KO,  may  be  derived 
from  potassium  hydrate ;  the  bivalent  radical,  zincoxyl,  ZnO,,  by  abstraction 
of  H,from  sine  hydrate,  Zn^^H^O,.  The  essential  character  of  these  oxy- 
genated radicals  is  that  each  of  the  oxygen  atoms  contained  in  them  is 
onited  to  the  other  atoms  by  one  unit  of  equivalency  only,  so  that  the 
radical  has  necessarily  one  or  two  units  unconnected ;  thus : 

Hydroxyl H— O— 

Potassoxyt K — 0 — 

-  Zincoxyl 0 — Zn — 0 — 

•  Salphnr  triethiodlde.  &^  (GsHs)^ 
Bnlphttr  diethene-dibromtde,  8**  {fifi^'^t. 
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which  allusion  has  been  made,  which  modify  to  so  great  an  extent  the  dired 
and  original  effects  of  the  specific  attractive  force. 

Alteration  of  temperature  may  be  reckoned  among  these.  When  met&Uic 
mercury  is  heated  nearly  to  its  boiling-point,  and  in  that  state  exposed  for 
a  lengthened  period  to  the  air,  it  absorbs  oxygen,  and  becomes  conrerted 
into  a  dark-red  crystalline  powder.  This  yery  same  substance,  when  raised. 
to  a  still  higher  temperature,  separates  spontaneously  into  metallic  mercury 
and  oxygen  gas.  It  may  be  said,  and  probably  with  truth,  that  the  latter 
change  is  greatly  aided  by  the  tendency  of  the  metal  to  assume  the  vaporous 
state ;  but  precisely  the  same  fact  is  observed  with  another  metal,  palladinm, 
which  is  not  volatile,  excepting  at  extremely  high  temperatures,  but  which 
oxidizes  superficially  at  a  red  heat,  and  again  becomes  reduced  when  the 
temperature  rises  to  whiteness. 

Insolubility  and  the  power  of  vaporization  are  perhaps,  beyond  all  other 
disturbing  causes,  the  most  potent ;  they  interfere  in  almost  every  reaction 
which  takes  place,  and  very  frequently  turn  the  scale  when  the  opposed  forces 
do  not  greatly  differ  in  energy.  It  is  easy  to  give  examples.  When  a  solu- 
tion of  calcium  chloride  is  mixed  with  a  solution  of  ammonium  carbonate, 
double  interchange  ensues,  calcium  carbonate  and  ammonium  chloride  being 
generated:— CaCl,  +  CO,  (NH^),  s  CO.Ca  4-  2NH4CI.  Here  the  action 
can  be  shown  to  be  in  a  great  measure  determined  by  the  insolubility  of 
the  calcium  carbonate.  Again,  when  dry  calcium  carbonate  is  powdered  and 
mixed  with  ammonium  chloride,  and  the  whole  heated  in  a  retort,  a  subli- 
mate of  ammonium  carbonate  is  formed,  while  calcium  chloride  remains 
behind.  In  this  instance,  it  is  no  doubt  the  great  volatility  of  the  new  am- 
moniacal  salt  which  chiefly  determines  the  kind  of  decomposition. 

When  iron  filings  are  heated  to  redness  in  a  porcelain  tube,  and  vapor  of 
water  passed  over  them,  the  water  undergoes  decomposition  with  the  utmost 
facility,  hydrogen  being  rapidly  disengaged,  and  the  iron  converted  into 
oxide.  On  the  other  hand,  oxide  of  iron,  heated  in  a  tube  through  whieh 
a  stream  of  dry  hydrogen  is  passed,  suffers  almost  instantaneous  reduction 
to  the  metallic  st«te,  while  the  vapor  of  water,  carried  forward  by  the 
current  of  gas,  escapes  as  a  jet  of  steam  from  the  extremity  of  the  tube. 
In  these  experiments  the  affinities  between  the  iron  and  oxygen  and  the 
hydrogen  and  oxygen  are  so  nearly  balanced,  that  the  difference  of  atmos- 
phere is  sufficient  to  settle  the  point.  An  atmosphere  of  steam  offers  little 
resistance  to  the  escape  of  hydrogen;  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen  bears 
the  same  relation  to  steam ;  and  this  apparently  trifling  difference  of  circum- 
stances is  quite  enough  for  the  purpose. 

The  decomposition  of  vapor  of  water  by  white-hot  platinum,  pointed  out 
by  Mr.  Grove,  will  probably  be  referred  in  great  part  to  this  influence  of 
atmosphere,  the  steam  offering  great  facilities  for  the  assumption  of  the 
elastic  condition  by  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen.  The  decomposition  ceases 
as  soon  as  these  gases  amount  to  about  y^jip^  of  the  bulk  of  the  mixture,  and 
can  only  be  renewed  by  their  withdrawal.  The  attraction  of  oxygen  for 
hydrogen  is  probably  much  weakened  by  the  very  high  temperature.  The 
recombination  of  the  gases  by  the  heated  metal  is  rendered  impossible  by 
their  state  of  dilution. 

What  is  called  the  nascent  state  is  one  very  favorable  to  chemical  com- 
bination. Thus,  nitrogen  refuses  to  combine  with  gaseous  hydrogen ;  yet 
when  these  substances  are  simultaneously  liberated  from  some  previons 
combination,  they  unite  with  great  ease,  as  when  organic  matters  are  de- 
stroyed by  heat,  or  by  spontaneous  putrefactive  change. 

There  is  a  remarkable,  and,  at  the  same  time,  very  extensive  class  of 
actions,  grouped  together  under  the  general  title  of  cases  of  diapoting  af- 
finity.    Metallic  silver  does  not  oxidize  at  any  temperature:  nay,  more, 
its  oxide  is  easily  decomposed  by  simple  heat;  yet  if  the  finely  divided 
'etal  be  mixed  with  siliceous  matter  and  alkali,  and  ignited,  the  whole 
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fa««s  to  ft  yellow  transparent  glass  of  silver  silicate.  Platinum  is  attacked 
by  fused  potassium  hydrate,  hydrogen  being  probably  disengaged  while 
the  metal  is  oxidized:  this  is  an  eifect  which  nerer  happens  to  silver  under 
the  same  circumstances,  although  siWeris  a  much  more  oxidable  substance 
than  platinum.  The  fact  is,  thai  potash  forms  with  the  oxide  of  the  last- 
named  metal  a  kind  of  saline  compound,  in  which  the  platinum  oxide  acts 
as  an  acid ;  and  hence  its  formation  under  the  dUpoiing  influence  of  the 
powerful  base. 

In  the  remarkable  decompositions  suffered  by  Tarious  organic  bodies 
when  heated  in  contact  with  caustic  alkali  or  lime,  we  have  other  examples 
of  the  same  fact.  Products  are  generated  which  are  never  formed  in  the 
absence  of  the  base ;  the  reaction  is  invariably  less  complicated,  and  its 
results  few  in  number  and  more  definite,  than  in  the  event  of  simple  de- 
struction by  a  graduated  heat. 

There  is  yet  a  still  more  obscure  class  of  phenomena,  ealled  eaialyaia,  in 
which  effects  are  brought  about  by  the  mere  praienee  of  a  substance  which 
itself  undergoes  no  perceptible  change:  the  experiment  mentioned  in  the 
chapter  on  oxygen,  in  which  that  gas  is  obtained,  with  the  greatest  facility, 
bj  heating  a  mixture  of  potassium  chlorate  and  manganese  dioxide,  is  an 
excellent  case  in  point.     The  salt  is  decomposed  at  a  very  far  lower  tem- 
^rature  than  would  otherwise  be  required,  and  yet  the  manganese  oxide 
does  not  appear  to  undergo  any  alteration,  being  found  after  the  experi- 
ment in  the  same  state  as  before.     It  may,  however,  undergo  a  temporary 
alteration.     We  know,  indeed,  that  this  oxide  is  capable  of  taking  up  an 
additional  proportion  of  oxygen  and  forming  manganic  acid;  and  it  is 
quite  possible  that  in  the  reaction  just  considered  it  may  actually  take 
oijgen  from  the  potassium  chlorate,  and  pass  to  the  state  of  a  higher 
oxide,  which,  however,  is  immediately  decomposed,  the  additional  oxygen 
being  evolved,  and  the  manganese-oxide  returning  to  its  original  state. 
The  same  effect  in  facilitating  the  decomposition  of  the  chlorate  is  produced 
by  capric  oxide,  ferric  oxide,  and  lead  oxide,  all  of  which  are  known  to 
be  2}ttsceptible  of  higher  oxidation.     The  oxides  of  zinc  and  magnesium, 
on  the  contrary,  which  do  not  form  higher  oxides,  are  not  found  to  facili- 
tate the  decomposition  of  the  chlorate ;  neither  is  any  such  effect  produced 
bj  mixing  the  salt  with  other  pulverulent  substnnces,  such  as  pounded 
gUss  or  pure  silica. 

The  so-called  catalytic  actions  are  often  mixed  up  with  other  effects 
vhich  are  much  more  intelligible,  as  the  action  of  finely  divided  platinum 
on  certain  gaseous  mixtures,  in  which  the  solid  appears  to  condense  the 
gM  apon  its  greatly  extended  surface,  and  thereby  to  induce  combination 
bj  bringing  the  particles  within  the  sphere  of  their  mutual  attractions. 

Relations  of  Heat  to  Chemkal  Affinity.  — Whatever  may  be  the  real  nature 
of  chemical  affinity,  one  most  important  fact  is  clearly  established  with 
regard  to  it;  namely,  that  its  manifestations  are  always  accompanied  by 
tlie  production  or  annihilation  of  heat.  Change  of  composition,  or  chem- 
ical action,  and  heat  are  mutually  convertible :  a  given  amount  of  chemical 
action  will  give  rise  to  a  certain  definite  amount  of  heat,  which  quantity 
of  beat  must  be  directly  or  indirectly  expended,  in  order  to  reverse  or 
Qndo  the  chemical  action  that  has  produced  it.  The  production  of  heat  by 
chemical  action,  and  the  definite  quantitative  relation  between  the  amount 
of  beat  evolved  and  the  quantity  of  chemical  action  which  takes  place,  are 
roaghly  indicated  by  the  facts  of  our  most  familiar  experience ;  thus,  for 
instanee,  the  only  practically  important  method  of  producing  heat  arti- 
ficially consists  in  changing  the  elements  of  wood  and  coal,  together  with 
atmospheric  oxygen,  into  carbon  dioxide  and  water;  and  every  one  knows 
that  the  heat  which  can  be  thus  obtained  from  a  given  quantity  of  coal  is 
^mited,  and  is,  at  least  approximately,  always  the  same. 
21 
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The  accurate  measurement  of  the  quantity  of  heat  produced  by  a  givra 
amount  of  chemical  action  is  a  problem  of  very  great  difficulty ;  chieflj 
because  chemical  changes  very  seldom  take  place  alone,  but  are  almost 
always  accompanied  by  physical  changes  involving  further  calorimetric 
effects,  each  of  which  requires  to  be  accurately  measured  and  allowed  for. 
before  the  effect  due  to  the  chemical  action  can  be  rightly  estimated.  Thus 
the  ultimate  result  hn:*,  in  most  cases,  to  be  deduced  from  a  great  number 
of  independent  measurements,  each  of  which  is  liable  to  a  certain  amount 
of  error.  It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  the  results  of  various  experi- 
ments should  differ  to  a  comparatively  great  extent,  and  that  some  uncer- 
tainty should  still  exist  as  to  the  exact  quantity  of  heat  corresponding  to 
even  the  simplest  cases  of  chemical  action. 

The  experiments  are  made  by  enclosing  the  acting  substances  in  a  vessel 
called  a  calorimeter,  surrounded  by  water  or  mercury,  the  rise  of  tempera- 
ture in  which  indicates  the  quantity  of  heat  evolved  by  the  chemical  action, 
after  the  necessary  corrections  have  been  made  for  the  heat  absorbed  by  the 
containing  vessel  and  the  other  parts  of  the  apparatus,  and  for  the  amount 
lost  by  radiation,  &c.  Combustions  in  oxygen  and  chlorine  are  made  in  a 
copper  vessel  surrounded  by  water ;  the  heat  evolved  by  the  mutual  action  of 
liquids  or  dissolved  substances  is  estimated  by  means  of  a  smaller  calorimeter 
containing  mercury.  The  construction  of  these  instruments  and  the  methods 
of  observation  involve  details  which  are  beyond  the  limits  of  this  work.** 

The  following  t-able  gives  the  quantities  of  heat,  expressed  in  heat>unitB,f 
evolved  in  the  combustion  of  various  elements,  and  a  few  compounds,  in 
oxygen,  referred:  (1)  to  1  gram  of  each  substance  burned;  (2)  to  1  gram 
of  oxygen  consumed ;  (8)  to  one  atom  or  molecule  (expressed  in  grams)  of 
the  various  substances :  • — 

ffeat  of  Oombtution  of  Elementary  Subttaneea  in  Oxygtn, 


Units  of  heat  eTolved 

Product. 

1 

Obierrflr. 

by  1  gna.  of 
■ab*UD«e. 

bT  1  tnuB 
oroxygeB. 

by  1  St.  or 
snbaunee. 

« 

Hydrogen    .    .     . 

OH, 

/  88881 
\  84462 

4285 
4808 

58881 
64462 

Andrews. 

Favre  &  Silbermann. 

Carbon : 

Wood-charcoal 

CO, 

f7900 
\8080 

2962 
8080 

94800 
96960 

Andrews. 

Favre  &  SilbermanB. 

Oas  retort  carbon 

<( 

8047 

8018 

96564 

*« 

(t 

Native  graphite 

ii 

7797 

2924 

93564 

<« 

(C 

Artificial  graphite 

i4 

7762 

2911 

93144 

(( 

«< 

Diamond    .     .     . 

« 

7770 

2914 

98940 

i< 

« 

Sulphur : 
Native  .... 

80, 

2220 

2220 

71040 

c« 

<l 

Recently  melted . 

it 

2260 

2260 

72320 

i( 

c« 

Flowers     .     .    . 

(4 

2807 

2807 

78821 

Andrews. 

Phosphorus : 

(Yellow)    .     .     . 
Zmo 

ZnO 

6747 
1380 

4454 
5390 

178157 
86450 

Iron 

Fe,04 

1582 

4158 

88592 

<i 

Tin 

SnO- 

1147 

4280 

185860 

<« 

Copper    .... 

CuO 

608     2894  I 

88804 

« 

*  See  Miller's  Gbonlcal  Physics,  pp.  S38,  ti  $eq^  and  Watts's  Dktionmrv  of  CbiBa^Uj^  iiL 
28,103. 
f  The  nnlt  of  heat  here  adopted,  is  the  qaantitj  of  heat  required  to  raise  1  nam  of  water 
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Tk«  following  results  have  been  obtained  by  the  complete  combustion  of 
partial!/  oxidized  substances : 


Prodact. 

Uuiti  of  heat  erolved 

bf  1  cm. 

or  sub- 

InfmaatloBor 
I  moleeialeortbo 
altiniMa  product. 

OtMwrrer. 

Carbon  monoxide,  CO 

St  innous  oxide,  SnO 
Cuprous  oxide,  Cu^O 

CO, 

SnO, 
CuO 

f2403 

\2431 

619 

256 

67284 
68064 
69684 
18304 

Fayre  &  Silbermann. 

Andrews. 
<« 

The  last  three  substances  in  this  table  contain  exactlj  half  as  much 
oxjgen  as  the  completelj  oxidized  products;  and  on  comparing  the  amount 
of  heat  eTolred  in  the  formation  of  one  molecule  of  stannic  or  cupric  oxide 
from  the  corresponding  lower  oxide,  with  the  quantity  produced  wben  a 
molecule  of  the  same  product  is  formed  by  the  complete  oxidation  of  the 
metal  in  one  operation,  we  find  that  the  combination  of  the  second  half  of 
the  oxygen  contained  in  these  bodies  evolves  sensibly  half  as  much  as  the 
combination  of  the  whole  quantity.     In  the  formation  of  carbon  dioxide, 
tiowever,  the  second  half  of  the  oxygen  appears  to  develop  more  than  two 
thirds  of  the  total  amount  of  heat;  but  this  result  is  probably  due,  in  part 
at  least,  to  the  fact  that  when  carbon  is  burned  into  carbon  dioxide,  a  con- 
siderable but  unknown  quantity  of  heat  is  expended  in  converting  the  solid 
carbon  into  gas,  and  thus  escape  measurement ;  while,  in  carbon  monoxide, 
the  carbon  already  exists  in  the  gaseous  form,  and  therefore  no  portion  of 
the  heat  evolved  in  the  combustion  of  this  substance  is  similarly  expended 
Ui  producing  a  change  of  s£ate. 

It  seems  probable,  also,  that  a  similar  explanation  may  be  given  of  the 
iaequalities  in  the  quantities  of  heat  produced  by  the  combustion  of  differ- 
ent varieties  of  pure  carbon  and  of  sulphur  —  that  is  to  say,  that  a  portion 
of  the  heat  generated  by  the  combustion  of  diamond  and  graphite  goes  to 
sssimilate  their  molecular  condition  to  that  of  wood-charcoal,  and  that  there 
is  ao  analogous  expenditure  of  heat  in  the  combustion  of  native  sulphur. 

Combustion*  in  Chlorine,  and  Direcl  Combination  of  Chlorine,  Bromine,  and 
Iodine  with  other  Elemtnte.  —  The  following  table  gives  the  quantities  of  heat 
CToWed  by  the  direct  union  of  various  elements  with  gaseous  chlorine : 


Product. 

Units  of  heat  evolved 

Sobttum. 

Observer. 

byl  gram 

by  1  grm. 

by  1  at.  (=  36-6 

of  sub- 

grains)  of 

staaee. 

chlorine. 

chlorine. 

r 24087 

123783 

678 

24087 

Abria. 

Hjdrcgen    . 

HCl 

670 

23783 

r  Favre  & 
\  Silbermann. 

Phosphorus 

PCI,  (?) 

8422  (?) 

607 

21548 

Andrews. 

Potusium    . 

KCl 

2655 

2943 

104476 

Iron   .    .     . 

Pe-Cl^ 

1745 

921 

32695 

Ziac  .    .     . 

ZnCL 

l->29 

1427 

60658 

Tia    .    .     . 

SnCl^ 

1079 

807 

81722 

Arsenic  .     . 

AsCL 

994 

704 

24992 

Copper    .     . 

CuCl, 

961 

859 

30494 

AoUmony     . 

SbCl, 

707 

860 

80491 

Mercury 

* 

? 

822 

29181 
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The  heat  evolved  by  the  direct  union  of  bromine  and  iodine  with  nne 
and  iron  has  also  been  determined  by  Andrews :  the  results  obtained  are 
given  in  the  next  table : 


HetaL 


Product. 


Units  of  heat  evolred 


by  1  gram 
of  motal. 


by  ]  gram  of 

broDiintt  or 

iodine. 


by  1  atom  of  bromiiui 
or  iodine. 


Bromine. 


Zino 
Iron 


ZnBr, 
Fe,Br^ 


1269 
1277 


508 
298 


40640 
23833 


Iodine, 


26617 
8046 


Reactions  in  Presence  of  Water.  —  The  thermal  effects  which  may  result 
from  the  reaction  of  different  substances  on  one  another  in  presence  of 
water,  are  more  complicated  than  those  resulting  from  direct  combination. 
In  addition  to  the  different  specific  heats  of  the  reagents  and  products,  and 
to  the  different  quantities  of  heat  absorbed  by  them  in  dissolving,  or  giTen 
out  by  them  in  combining  with  water,  the  conversion  of  soluble  substances 
into  insoluble  ones,  as  a  consequence  of  the  chemical  action,  or  the  inverse 
change  of  insoluble  into  soluble  bodies,  are  among  the  secondary  causes  to 
which  part  of  the  calorimetric  effect  may  be  due  in  these  cases. 

When  a  gas  dissolves  in  water,  the  heat  due  to  the  chemical  action  is 
augmented  by  that  due  to  the  liquefaction  of  the  gas;  so  also  when  a  solid 
body  is  dissolved  in  water,  the  total  thermal  effect  is  due  in  part  to  the 
chemicnl  action  taking  place  between  the  wnter  and  the  solid,  and  in  part 
to  the  liquefaction  of  the  substance  dissolved.  In  the  former  cases  the 
chemical  and  physical  parts  of  the  phenomenon  both  cause  evolution  of  heat; 
in  the  latter  case  the  physical  change  occasions  disappearance  of  heat,  and 
if  this  effect  is  greater  than  that  due  to  the  chemical  action,  the  ultimate 
effect  is  the  production  of  cold,  and  it  is  this  which  is  generally  observed. 

Cold  produced  by  Chemwal  Decomposition.  —  It  is  highly  probable  that  the 
thermal  effect  of  the  reversal  of  a  given  chemical  action  is  in  all  cases  equal 
and  opposite  to  the  thermal  effect  of  that  action  itself.  A  direct  conse- 
quence of  this  proposition  is  that  the  separation  of  any  two  bodies  is  attended 
toith  the  absorption  of  a  quantity  of  heat  equal  to  that  vhich  is  evolved  in  their 
combination.  The  truth  of  this  deduction  has  been  experimentally  estab- 
lished in  various  cases,  by  Wood,*  Joulcf  and  Favre  and  Silbermann,  by  com- 
paring the  heat  evolved  in  the  electrolysis  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  or  solu- 
tions of  metallic  salts,  with  that  which  is  developed  in  a  thin  metallic  wire 
by  a  current  of  the  same  strength;  also  by  comparison  of  the  heat  evolved 
in  processes  of  combination  accompanied  by  simultaneous  decomposition, 
with  that  evolved  when  the  same  combination  occurs  between  free  elements. 

By  determining  the  heat  evolved  when  different  metals  were  dissolved  in 
water  or  dilute  ncid.  Wood  found  that  it  was  less  than  that  which  would  be 
produced  by  the  direct  oxidation  of  th'»  same  metals,  by  a  quantity  equal 
to  that  which  would  be  obtained  by  burning  the  hydrogen  set  free,  or 
which  was  expended  in  decomposing  the  water  or  acid :  and,  therefore, 
that  when  this  latter  quantity  was  added  to  the  results,  they  agreed  with 
the  numbers  given  by  experiments  of  direct  oxidation. 

•  Phil,  Mag.  [4]  II.  368;  It.  STO.  *  Ibid.  iil. «!. 
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FILE. 

When  a  Toltaic  current  of  considerable  power  is  made  to  traTerse  various 
compound  liquids,  a  separation  of  tlio  elements  of  these  liquids  ensues; 
provided  that  the  liquid  be  capable  of  conducting  the  current,  its  decom- 
position almost  always  follows. 

The  elements  are  disengaged  solely  at  the  limiting  surfaces  of  the  liquid, 
vhere,  according  to  the  common  mode  of  speech,  the  current  enters  and 
leaves  the  latter,  all  the  intermediate  portions  appearing  perfectly  quies* 
cent.  In  addition,  the  elements  are  not  separated  indifferently  and  at 
random  at  these  two  surfaces ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  make  their  appear-* 
ance  with  perfect  uniformity  and  constancy  at  one  or  the  other,  according 
to  their  chemical  character — namely,  oxygen,  chlorine,  iodine,  acids,  &c., 
at  the  surface  connected  with  the  copper^  or  positive  end  of  the  battery ; 
hydrogen,  the  metals,  &c.,  at  the  surface  In  connection  with  the  zinc  or 
wgaiive  extremity  of  the  arrangemeut. 

The  terminations  of  the  battery  itself — usually,  but  by  no  means  neces-* 
earily,  of  metAl  —  are  designated  poles  or  electrode»f*  as  by  their  interven- 
tion the  liquid  to  be  experimented  on  is  made  a  part  of  the  circuit.  The 
process  of  decomposition  by  the  current  is  called  eleetrolysis^f  and  the 
liqaids,  which,  when  thus  treated,  yield  up  their  elements,  are  denomi- 
nated electrolytes. 

When  a  pair  of  platinum  plates  arc  plunged  into  a  glass  of  water  to 
which  a  few  drops  of  oil  of  vitriol  have  been  added,  and  the  plates  con- 
nected by  wires  with  the  extremities  of  an  active  battery,  oxygen  is  disen- 
gaged at  the  positiye  electrode,  and  hydrogen  at  the  negative,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  measure  of  the  former  to  two  of  the  latter  nearly.  This 
experiment  has  before  been  described. | 

A  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid  mixed  with  a  little  Saxon  blue  (indigo), 
and  treated  in  the  same  manner,  yields  hydrogen  on  the  negative  side  and 
chlorine  on  the  positive,  the  indigo  there  becoming  bleached. 

Poiaasium  iodide  dissolved  in  water  is  decomposed  in  a  similar  manner : 
the  free  iodine  at  the  positive  side  can  be  recognized  by  its  brown  color, 
or  by  the  addition  of  a  little  gelatinous  starch. 

AU  liquids  are  not  electrolytes;  many  refuse  to  conduct,  and  no  decom- 
position can  then  occur ;  alcohol,  ether,  numerous  essential  oils,  and  other 
products  of  organic  chemistry,  besides  a  few  saline  inorganic  compounds, 
tct  in  this  manner,  and  completely  arrest  the  current  of  a  powerful  battery. 
One  of  the  most  important  and  indispensable  conditions  of  electrolysis  is 
floidity :  bodies  which,  when  reduced  to  the  liquid  state,  conduct  freely, 
ud  as  freely  suffer  decomposition,  become  absolute  insulators  to  the  elec- 
tricity of  the  battery  when  they  become  solid.  Lead  chloride  offers  a 
good  illustration  of  this  fact:  when  fused  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  it  gives 
up  its  elements  with  the  utmost  ease,  and  a  galyanometer,  interposed 
somewhere  in  the  circuit,  is  strongly  affected.  But  when  the  source  of 
heat  is  withdrawn,  and  the  salt  suffered  to  solidify,  signs  of  decomposition 
<^«t8e,  and  at  the  same  moment  the  magnetic  needle  reassumes  its  natural 
position.     In  the  same  manner,  the  thinnest  film  of  ice  arrests  the  current 


*  From  ^Xtfrpoy,  and  i^dfy  a  Wajr. 
t  Page  148. 
21  ♦ 


f  From  i(|Xccr/>oy,  and  Xtfciv,  to  loos*. 
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of  a  powerful  voltaic  apparatuB :  but  the  instant  the  ice  is  liquefied  at  anj 
one  point,  so  that  water  communication  is  restored  between  the  electrodes. 
the  current  again  passes,  and  decomposition  occurs.  Fusion  by  he&t,  and 
solution  in  aqueous  liquids,  answer  the  purpose  equally  well. 

Generally  speaking,  compound  liquids  cannot  conduct  the  electric  cur- 
rent without  being  decomposed;  but  still  there  are  a  few  exceptions  io 
this  statement,  which  perhaps  are  more  apparent  than  real.  Thus  Hittorf 
has  shown,  that  fused  silver  sulphide,  which  was  formerly  regarded  as  one 
of  the  exceptions,  cannot  be  considered  to  be  so,  and  Beetz  has  since  proved 
the  same  to  be  the  case  as  regards  mercuric  iodide  and  lead  fluoride. 

The  quantity  of  any  given  compound  liquid  which  can  be  decomposed 
by  any  given  electric  battery  depends  on  the  resistance  of  the  liquid:  the 
more  resistance  the  less  decomposition.  Distilled  watf>r  has  only  a  small 
power  of  conduction,  and  is  therefore  only  slightly  decomposed  by  a  bat- 
tery of  80  to  40  pairs ;  whilst  diluted  sulphuric  acid  is  one  of  the  beat  of 
fluid  conductors,  and  undergoes  rapid  decomposition  by  a  small  battery. 

When  a  liquid  which  can  be  decomposed,  and  a  galvanometer,  are  in- 
cluded in  the  circuit  of  an  electric  current,  if  the  needle  of  the  galvano- 
meter be  deflected,  it  may  bo  always  assumed  ns  certain  that  a  portion  of 
liquid,  bearing  a  proportion  to  the  strength  of  the  current,  is  decomposed, 
although  it  may  be  impossible  in  many  cases,  without  special  contrivances, 
to  detect  the  products  of  the  decomposition,  on  account  of  their  minute- 
ness. 

The  metallio  terminations  of  the  battery,  the  poles  or  electrodes,  have, 
in  themselves,  nothing  in  the  shape  of  attractive  or  repulsive  power  for 
the  elements  separated  at  their  surfaces.  Finely  divided  metal  suspended 
in  water,  or  chlorine  held  in  solution  in  that  liquid,  shows  not  the  least 
symptom  of  a  tendency  to  accumulate  around  them ;  a  single  element  is 
altogether  unaffected  —  directly,  at  least ;  separation  from  previous  combi- 
nation is  required,  in  order  that  this  appearance  should  be  exhibited. 

It  is  necessary  to  examine  the  process  of  electrolysis  a  little  more 
closely.  When  a  portion  of  hydrochlorio  acid,  for  example,  is  subjected 
to  decomposition  in  a  glass  vessel  with  parallel  sides,  chlorine  is  disen- 
gaged at  the  positive  electrode,  and  hydrogen  at  the  negative:  the  gases 
are  perfectly  pure  and  unmixed.  If,  while  the  decomposition  is  rapidly 
proceeding,  the  intervening  liquid  be  examined  by  a  beam  of  .lights  or  by 
other  means,  not  the  slightest  disturbance  or  movement  of  any  kind  will 
be  perceived ;  nothing  like  currents  in  the  liquid  or  bodily  transfer  of  gas 
from  one  part  to  another  can  be  detected ;  and  yet  two  portions  of  hydro- 
chloric acid,  separated  perhaps  by  an  interval  of  four  or  five  inches,  may 
be  respectively  evolving  pure  chlorine  and  pure  hydrogen. 

There  is,  it  would  seem,  but  one  mode  of  explaining  this  and  all  similar 
cases  of  regular  electrolitio  decomposition:  this  is  by  assuming  that  ail 
the  particles  of  hydrochloric  acid  between  the  electrodes,  and  by  which 
the  current  is  conveyed,  simultaneously  suffer  decomposition,  the  hydrogen 
trsivelling  in  one  direction,  and  the  chlorine  in  the  other.  The  neighboring 
elements,  thus  brought  into  close  proximity,  unite  and  reproduce  hydro- 
chloric acid,  again  destined  to  be  decomposed  by  a  repetition  of  tbe  same 
change.  In  this  manner,  each  particle  of  hydrogen  may  be  made  to  travel 
in  one  direction,  by  becoming  successively  united  to  each  particle  of  chlo- 
rine between  itself  and  the  negative  electrode;  when  it  reaches  the  latter, 
finding  no  disengaged  particle  of  chlorine  for  its  reception,  it  is  rejected, 
as  it  were,  from  the  series,  and  thrown  off  in  a  separate  state.  The  same 
thing  happens  to  each  particle  of  chlorine,  which  at  the  same  time  passes 
continually  in  the  opposite  direction,  by  combining  successively  with  each 
particle  of  hydrogen  that  moment  separated,  with  which  it  meets,  until  ftt 
length  it  arrives  at  the  positive  plate  or  wire,  and  is  disengaged.     A  sue- 
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cession  of  ptrtieles  of  hydrogen  are  thus  continually  thrown  oiT  from  the 
decomposing  mass  at  one  extremity,  and  a  corresponding  succession  of 
particles  of  chlorine  at  the  other.  The  power  of  the  current  is  exerted 
with  equal  energy  in  every  part  of  the  liquid  conductor,  though  its  effeeU 
become  manifest  only  at  the  yery  extremities.  The  action  is  one  of  a 
purely  molecular  or  internal  nature,  and  the  metallic  terminations  of  the 
liattery  merely  serre  the  purpose  of  completing  the  connection  between 
the  latter  and  the  liquid  to  be  decomposed.     The  figures  141  and  142  are 
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Hydrochloric  acid  in  its  usual  state. 

intended  to  assist  the  imagination  of  the  reader,  who  must  at  the  same 
time  avoid  regarding  them  in  any  other  light  than  that  of  a  somewhat 
figurative  mode  of  representing  the  curious  phenomena  described.  The 
circles  are  intended  to  indicate  the  elements,  and  are  distinguished  by 
their  respective  symbols. 

Like  hydrochloric  acid,  all  electrolytes,  when  acted  on  by  electricity,  are 
split  into  two  constituents,  which  pass  in  opposite  directions.     The  one 
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Hydrochloric  acid  nndorgoing  electrolysis. 

class  of  substances,  like  oxygen,  chlorine,  &c.,  are  evolved  at  the  positive 
electrode ;  the  other  class,  like  hydrogen  and  the  metals,  at  the  negative 
electrode. 

It  is  of  importance  to  remark  that  oxygen  salts,  such  as  sulphates  and 
nitrates,  when  acted  on  by  the  current,  do  not  divide  into  acid  and  basic 
oxide,  but,  as  Daniell  and  Miller  proved,  into  metal  and  a  compound  sub- 
stance, or  group  of  elements,  which  is  transferred  in  such  a  state  of  asso- 
ciation that,  as  regards  its  electrical  behavior,  it  represents  an  element. 
Thus,  eupric  sulphate,  SO^Cu,  splits,  not  into  SO,  and  CuO,  but  into  me- 
tallic copper  and  tulpkione  SO4.  Hydrogen  sulphate,  or  sulphuric  acid, 
SO^H,*  divides  into  the  same  compound  group  and  hydrogen.  Ir^a  similar 
vay,  also,  the  part  of  the  electrolyte  which  passes  to  the  negative  pole  may 
consist  of  a  group  of  elements.  A  solution  of  sal-ammoniac,  NH^Cl,  fur- 
nishes a  beautiful  instance  of  this  fact,  since  it  is  decomposed  by  the  cur- 
rest  in  such  a  manner  that  the  ammonium  NH^  goes  to  the  negative,  and 
the  chlorine  to  the  positive  pole. 

A  distinction  must  be  carefully  drawn  between  true  and  regular  elec- 
trolysis, and  what  is  called  secondary  decomposition,  brought  about  by  the 
reaction  of  the  bodies  so  eliminated  upon  the  surrounding  liquid,  or  upon 
the  substance  of  the  electrodes:  hence  the  advantage  of  platinum  for  the 
Utter  purpose,  when  electrolytic  actions  are  to  be  studied  in  their  greatest 
simplicity,  that  metal  being  scnrccly  attacked  by  any  ordinary  agents. 
When,  for  example,  a  solution  of  load  nitrate  or  acetate  is  decomposed  by 
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the  current  between  platinum  plates,  metallic  lead  is  deposited  at  the  ne- 
gative side,  and  a  brown  powder,  lead  dioxide,  at  the  positive :   the  latter 
substance  is  the  result  of  a  secondary  action ;  it  proceeds,  in  fact,  from  the 
nascent  oxygen  at  the  moment  of  its  liberation  reacting  upon  the  monoxide 
of  lead  present  in  the  salt,  and  converting  it  into  dioxide,  which  ia  insolable 
in  the  dilute  acid.     When  nitric  acid  is  decomposed,  no  hydrogen  appears 
at  the  negative  electrode,  because  it  is  oxidized  at  the  expense  of  the  acid, 
which  is  reduced  to  nitrous  acid  gas.     When  potassium  sulphate,  SO^K^ 
is  electrolysed,  hydrogen  appears  at  the  negative  electrode,  together  with 
an  equivalent  quantity  of  potassium  hydrate  OKH,  because  the  potassium 
which  is  evolved  at  the  electrode  immediately  decomposes  the  water  there 
present.     At  the  same  time,  the  sulphione,  SO4,  which  is  transferred  to  the 
positive  electrode,  takes  hydrogen  from  the  water  there  present,  farming 
sulphuric  acid,  SO^H,,  and  liberating  oxygen.     In  like  manner  faydro^n 
sulphate,  or  sulphuric  acid  itself,  is  resolved  by  the  current  into  hydrogen 
and  sulphione,  which  latter  decomposes  the  water  at  the  positive  electrode, 
reproducing  hydrogen  sulphate,  and  liberating  oxygen,  just  as  if  the  water 
itself  were  directly  decomposed  by  the  current  into  hydrogen  and  oxygen. 
A  similar  action  takps  place  in  the  electrolytic  decomposition  of  any  other 
oxygen-salt  of  an  alkali-metal,  or  alkaline  earth-metal,  alkali  and  hydrogen 
gas  making  their  appearance  at  the  negative  electrode,  acid  and  oxygen 
gas  at  the  positive  electrode.     This  observation  explains  a  circumstance 
which  much  perplexed  the  earlier  experimenters  upon  the  chemical  action 
of  the  voltaic  battery.     In  all  experiments  in  which  water  was  decomposed, 
both  acid  and  alkali  were  liberated  at  the  electrodes,  even  though  distilled 
water  was  employed ;  and  hence  it  was  believed  for  some  time  that  the 
voltaic  current  had  some  mysterious  power  of  generating  acid  and  alkaline 
matter.     The  true  source  of  these  compounds  was,  however,  traced  by 
Davy,*  who  showed  that  they  proceeded  from  impurities  either  in  the  water 
itself,  or  in  the  vessels  which  contained  it,  or  in  the  surrounding  atmos- 
phere.    Having  proved  that  ordinary  distilled  water  always  contains  traces 
of  saline  matter,  he  redistilled  it  at  a  temperature  below  the  boiling-point, 
in  order  to  avoid  all  risk  of  carrying  over  salts  by  splashing.     He  then 
found  that  when  marble  cups  were  used  to  contain  the  water  used  for  de- 
composition, hydrochloric  acid  appeared  at  the  positive  electrode,  soda  at 
the  negative,  both  being  derived  from  sodium-chloride  present  in  the  mar- 
ble; when  agate  cups  were  used,  he  obtained  silica;  and  when  he  used 
gold  vessels,  he  obtained  nitric  acid  and  ammonia,  which  he  traced  to  at- 
mospheric air.     By  operating  in  a  vacuum,  indeed,  the  quantity  of  acid 
and  alkali  was  reduced  to  a  minimum,  but  the  decomposition  was  almost 
arrested,  although  he  operated  with  a  battery  of  fifty  pairs  of  4-inch 
plates.     Hence  it  is  manifest  that  tcater  iisrl/u  not  an  electrolyte,  but  that  it 
is  enabled  to  convey  the  current  if  it  contains  only  traces  of  saline  matter.f 
If  a  number  of  different  electrolytes,  such  as  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  oupric 
sulphate,  potassium  iolide,  fused  lead  chloride,  &c.,  be  arranged  in  a  series, 
and  the  sa&ie  current  be  made  to  traverse  the  whole,  all  will  suffer  decom- 
position at  the  same  time,  but  by  no  means  to  the  same  amount.    If  arrange- 
ments be  made  by  which  the  quantities  of  the  eliminated  elements  can  be 
accurately  ascertained,  it  will  be  found,  when  the  decomposition  has  pro- 
ceeded to  some  extent,  that  these  latter  have  been  disengaged  exactly  in  the 
ratio  of  their  chemical  equivalents.     The  same  current  which  decomposes  9 
parts  of  water  will  separate  into  their  elements  1G6  parts  of  potassium 
iodide,  139  parts  of  lead  chloride,  &c.    Hence  the  very  important  conclusion : 
The  action  of  the  current  is  perfectly  definite  in  its  nature^  producing  a  fixed  and 
constant  amount  of  decomposition,  expressed  in  each  electrolyte  by  the  value  of  its 
chemical  equivalent. 

•  PhilMophical  Trannactions,  1807.  f  Miller's  Ohemlcul  Pbjslct,  p.  484. 
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From  ft  Terj  extended  series  of  experiments,  based  on  ibis  and  other 
methoda  of  research.  FarAday  was  enabled  to  draw  the  general  inference 
that  effects  of  chemical  decomposition  are  alwnys  proportionate  to  the 
qoaotitj  of  circulating  electricity,  and  may  be  taken  as  an  Accurate  and 
trustworthy  measure  of  the  latter.    Guided  by  this  highly  important  prin- 
ciple, he  constructed  his  voltameter^  an  instrument  which  has  rendered  the 
greatest  service  to  eleotrical  science.     This  is 
merely  an  arrangement  by  which  dilute  sulphuric 
acid   is   decomposed  by   the  current,    the   gas 
evolved  being  collected  and  measured.  By  placing 
such  an  instrument  in  any  part  of  the  circuit, 
the  quantity  of  electric  force  necessary  to  pro- 
duce any  giren  effect  can  be  at  once  estimated ; 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  any  required  amount  of 
the  latter  can  be,  as  it  were,  measured  out  and 
adjusted  to  the  object  in  view.     The  voltameter 
has  receired  many  different  forms:  one  of  the 
most  extensively  useful  is  that  shown  in  fig.  143, 
in  which  the  platinum  plates  are  separated  by  a 
very  small  interval,  and  the  gas  is  collected  in  a 
graduated  jar  standing  on  the  shelf  of  the  pneu- 
matic trough,  the  tube  of  the  instrument,  which 
is  filled  to  the  neck  with  dilute  sulpiiuric  acid,  being  passed  beneath  the  jar. 
The  decompositions  produced  by  the  voltaic  battery  can  be  effected  by 
the  electricity  of  the   common  machine,  by  that  developed  by  magnetic 
Action,  and  by  that  of  animal  orii^in,  but  to  an  extent  incomparably  more 
minute.    This  arises  from  the  very  small  quantity  of  electricity  set  in  motion 
bj  the  machine,  although  its  (eruian — that  is,  power  of  overcoming  obsta- 
cles, and  passing  through  imperfect  conductors  —  is  exceedingly  great.   'A 
pair  of  small  wires  of  zinc  and  platinum,  dipping  into  a  single  drop  of 
dilate  acid,  develop  far  more  electricity,  to  judge  from  the  chemical  effects 
of  soch  an  arrangement,  than  very  many  turns  of  a  large  plate  electrical 
machine  in  powerful  action.     Nevertheless,  polar  or  electrolytic  decompo- 
sition can  be  distinctly  and  satisfactorily  effected  by  the  latter,  although 
on  a  minute  scale. 

With  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  laid  down,  the  study  of  the  voltaic 
battery  may  be  resumed  and  completed.  In  the  first  place,  two  very 
different  views  have  been  held  concerning  the  source  of  the  electrical  dis- 
turbance in  that  apparatus.  Volta  himself  ascribed  it  to  mere  contact  of 
difflimilar  metals  or  other  substances  conducting  electricity,  —  to  what  was 
denominated  nn  electro-motive  force,  called  into  being  by  such  contact. 
Proof  was  supposed  to  be  given  of  this  fundamental  proposition  by  an  ex- 
periment in  which  discs  of  sine  and  copper  attached  to  insulating  handles, 
tfter  being  brought  into  close  contact,  were  found,  by  the  aid  of  a  very 
delicate  gold  leaf  electroscope,  to  be  in  opposite  electrical  states.  It  appears, 
liovever,  that  the  more  carefully  this  experiment  is  made,  the  smaller  is  the 
effect  observed;  and  hence  it  is  judged  highly  probable  that  the  whole  may 
be  due  to  accidental  causes,  against  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  guard. 
Od  the  other  hand,  the  observation  was  soon  made  that  the  power  of  the 
littery  always  bears  some  kind  of  proportion  to  the  chemical  action  upon 
^)ie  line ;  that,  for  instance,  when  pure  water  is  used,  the  effect  is  extremely 
feeble;  with  a  solution  of  salt,  it  becomes  much  greater;  and,  lastly,  with 
<l>luteacid,  greatest  of  all;  so  that  some  relation  evidently  exists  between 
^be  chemical  effect  upon  the  metal  and  the  evolution  of  electrical  force. 

'fhe  experiments  of  Faraday  and  Danicll  have  given  very  great  support 
to  the  chemical  theory,  by  showing  that  the  contact  of  dissimilar  metals  is 
"^  necessary  in  order  to  call  into  being  powerful  electrical  currents,  and 
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that  Ihe  development  of  rleclricnl  force  is  not  onl;  in  fame  11117  conneelcd 
wilb  the  eliemicol  mctioD  of  ibe  liquid  of  ifae  baltrrj.  but  Ihut  it  ia  alimys 
io  direct  proporiion  lo  Ibe  Inner.  Uue  rer;  beautiful  experiment,  in  wbicb 
eleeiroljtic  deconiposilion  of  pol«i.»iuni  ioiliJe  ia  pcrfornieJ  by  t  current 
peoerktcd  witboul  an;  contact  of  dissimilar  metKls.  ciin  be  thus  mode :  A. 
plate  of  line  is  bent  at  a  ripbt  angle,  and  cleaned  by  rubbing  with  sand- 
paper. A  plale  of  platinum  bas  a  wire  of  the  same  melal  attached  to  it  b; 
careful  rivelintc.  and  tbc  Intler  bent  into  an  arcb.  A  piece  of  folded  filter- 
paper  IB  welled  with  solution  of  polas'^jum  iodide,  and  placed  upon  llin 
line;  llie  platinum  plate  ia  arrangeil  opposite  to  tlie  latter,  with  Ibe  end  of 
its  wire  resting  upon  the  paper;  and  then  the  pair  is  plunged  into  a  glaps 
of  dilute  sulphuric,  mixed  wiih  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid.  A  brown  spot 
of  iodine  becomes  in  a  moment  evident  beneath  ibe  ex- 
Fig.  lU.         Ireniily  of  the  platinum  wire  —  that  ii,  at  (lie  positiTc  aida 

of  lhc»rr.ingemenl. 
"^  A  strong  argument  in   faTor   of  Ihe  chemical  yiew  is 

founded  on  (lie  e»!>ii7  prored  fHCt,  that  tbe  direction  ol'  Iho 
current  is  determined  liy  liie  kind  of  action  upon  the  meials, 
the   one  least  attacked  being   always   poBiiive.     Let  two 
polished  pUles,  the  one  iron  and  the  other  copper,  be  con- 
nected by  wires  with  a  galvanometer,  and  then  immersed  in 
a  solution  of  an  alkaline  sulphide.    The  needle  in  a  moment 
Indicatca   a    powerful    current,    paseing    ft-om    the   copper 
through  the  liquid  lo  the  iron,  and  bnck  ngain  through  Ibo 
nire.      Let  the  pinlea  be  now  removed,  cleaned,  and  plunged 
into  dilute  acid ;  the  needle  ia  again  driven  round,  but  in 
the  opposite  direction,  the  current  now  passing  from  th« 
iron  through  Ihe  liquid  10  the  copper.     In  the  first  instance,  the  copper  is 
acted  upon,  and  not  the  iron;  in  Ibe  second,  tbese  conditions  are  reversed, 
and  with  them  the  direction  of  Ihe  current. 

The  metals  employed  in  the  practical  oonatruclion  of  voltaic  balleries 
are  lino  for  tbe  active  metnl,  and  Copper,  silver,  or,  slili  better,  platinum, 
for  the  inactive  one:  the  greater  the  difference  of  oxidability,  the  better 
the  arrangement.  The  liquid  ia  either  dilute  sulphuric  iteid,  aometimes 
mixed  with  a  iitlle  nitric,  or  occaaionally,  where  very  alow  and  long-con- 
tinued action  is  wanted,  salt  and  water.  To  obtain  the  roaiimum  effect  of 
Ihe  apparatus  with  Ihe  least  expenditure  of  line,  that  metal  must  be  em- 
ployed in  a  pure  stale,  or  its  surface  mu^t  bo  covered  by  an  amalgam, 
which  in  its  electrical  relations  closely  reaemblea  the  pure  melal.  The  lino 
is  easily  brought  into  Ibis  condition  by  wetting  il  wilb  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
and  then  rubbing  a  little  mercury  over  it,  by  means  of  a  piece  of  rag  lied 
to  a  stick.  ,         ,  .     , 

The  principle  of  Ihe  compound  battery  is,  perhaps,  best  seen  in  the  crown 
of  cups:  by  each  alternation  of  linc,  fluid,  and  copper,  the  current  is  urged 
forward  with  increased  energy;  its  intensity  is  augmented,  but  Ihe  actual 
amount  of  electrical  force  thrown  into  the  current  form  is  not  increased. 
The  quantity,  eatimaled  by  ita  decomposing  power,  is,  in  fad,  detennined 
by  that  of  the  smallest  and  least  active  pair  of  plates,  the  quantity  of 
electricity  in  every  part  or  section  of  the  circuit  being  exactly  equal.  Hence 
large  and  small  plates,  batteries  strongly  and  weakly  charged,  can  never  be 
connected  without  great  loss  of  power. 

When  a  battery,  cither  simple  or  compound,  constructed  with  pure  or 
with  amalgamated  line,  is  charged  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  a.  number  of 
highly  inlerPSting  phenomena  may  be  obaerved.  While  Ihe  circuit  remams 
broken  Ihe  line  is  perfectly  inactive,  no  acid  is  decomposed,  no  hydrogen 
liberated  ;  but  Ihe  moment  ihe  connection  is  completed  torrents  of  hydrogen 
arise,  not  from  the  xino,  but  from  tbe  copper  or  platinum  Burfacea  »lone. 
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while  the  zinc  undergoes  tranquil  and  imperceptible  oxidation  and  solution. 
Thus^  exactly  the  same  effects  are  seen  to  occur  in  every  active  cell  of  a 
cTo^«i<l  circuit,  that  are  witnessed  in  a  portion  of  sulphuric  acid  undergoing 
electrolysis:  oxygen  appears  at  the  positive  side,  with  respect  to  the  current, 
and  hydrogen  at  the  negative;  but  with  this  difference:  that  the  oxygen, 
liLHtead  of  being  set  free,  combines  with  the  zinc.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  real  case 
of  electrolysis,  and  electrolytes  alone  are  available  as  exciting  liquids. 

Common  sine  is  rery  readily  attacked  and  dissolved  by  dilute  sulphuric 
fkctti  ;  and  this  is  usually  supposed  to  arise  from  the  formation  of  a  multitude 
of  little  voltaic  circles,  by  the  aid  of  particles  of  foreign  metals  or  graphite, 
partially  imbedded  in  the  sine.  This  gives  rise  in  the  battery  to  what  is 
called  local  action,  by  which,  in  the  common  forms  of  apparatus,  three 
f.>urthsor  more  of  the  met^l  are  often  consumed,  without  contributing  in 
tlie  least  to  the  general  effect,  but,  on  the  contrary,  injuring  it  to  some  ex- 
lent.      This  evil  is  got  rid  of  by  amalgamating  the  surface. 

From  experiments  very  carefully  made  with  a  "dissected"  battery  of 

peculiar  construction,  in  which  local  action  was  completely  avoided,  it  has 

bsen  distinctly  proved  that  the  quantity  of  electricity  set  in  motion  by  the 

battery  varies  exactly  with  the  zinc  dissolved.     Coupling  this  fact  with  that 

of  the  definite  action  of  the  current,  it  will  be  seen  that  when  a  perfect 

Vk&liery  of  this  kind  is  employed  to  decompose  hydrochloric  acid,  in  order 

to  evolve  1  grain  of  hydrogen  from  the  latter,  82*5  grains  of  zinc  must  be 

dissolred  as  chloride,  and  its  equivalent  quantity  of  hydrogen  disengaged 

\u  each  active  cell  of  the  battery  —  that  is  to  say,  that  the  electrical  force 

generated  by  the  solution  of  an  equivalent  of  zinc  m  the  battery  is  capable 

of  effecting  the  decomposition  of  an  equivalent  of  hydrochloric  acid  or  any 

other  electrolyte  out  of  it. 

This  is  an  exceedingly  important  discovery :  it  serves  to  show,  in  the 
most  striking  manner,  the  intimate  nature  of  the  connection  between  chem- 
ical and  electrical  forces,  and  their  remarkable  quantitative  or  equivalent 
relations.  It  almost  seems,  to  use  an  expression  of  Faraday,  as  if  a  (rans- 
fer  of  chemical  force  took  place  through  the  substance  of  solid  metallic  conduct- 
ors; that  chemical  actions,  called  into  play  in  one  portion  of  the  circuit, 
could  be  made  at  pleasure  to  exhibit  their  effects  without  loss  or  diminution 
in  any  other. 

There  is  an  hypothesis,  not  of  recent  date,  long  countenanced  and  sup- 
ported by  the  illustrious  Berzelius,  which  refers  all  chemical  phenomena  to 
electrical  forces  —  which  supposes  that  bodies  combine  because  they  are  in 
opposite  electrical  states ;  even  the  heat  and  light  accompanying  chemical 
aoioQ  may  be.  to  a  certain  extent,  accounted  for  in  this  manner.  In  short, 
we  are  in  such  a  position,  that  either  may  be  assumed  as  cause  or  effect: 
it  may  be  that  electricity  is  merely  a  form  or  modification  of  ordinary  chem- 
ical affinity ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  that  all  chemical  action  is  a  manifesta- 
tion of  electrical  force. 

This  electro-chemical  theory  is  no  longer  received  as  a  true  explanation 
of  chemical  phenomena  to  the  full  extent  intended  by  its  author.  Berzelius, 
indeed,  supposed  that  the  combining  tendencies  of  elements,  and  their  func- 
tions in  compounds,  depend  altogether  on  their  electric  polarity;  and  ac- 
cordingly he  divided  the  elements  into  two  classes,  the  electro-poaitive,  which, 
like  hydrogen  and  the  metals,  move  towards,  the  negative  pole  of  the  bat- 
tery, as  if  they  were  attracted  by  it,  and  the  eUetro-neffative,  which,  like 
oxygen,  chlorine,  and  bromine,  move  towards  the  positive  pole.  We  are, 
however,  acquainted  with  a  host  of  phenomena  which  show  that  the  chem- 
ieal  fanctions  of  an  element  depend  upon  its  position  with  regard  to  other 
elements  in  a  compound,  quite  as  much  as  upon  its  individual  character. 
Thos  chlorine,  the  very  type  of  an  electro-negative  element,  can  be  s' ' 
tated  for  hydrogen,  one  of  the  most  positive  of  the  elements,  in  f 
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number  of  compounds,  yielding  new  products,  which  exhibit  the  closest 
analogy  in  composition  and  properties  to  the  compounds  from  which  thej 
are  derived.  It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  admit  that  the  chemical  fuue- 
tions  of  bodies  are  determined  exclusively  by  their  electrical  relations. 
Still  it  is  true  in  a  general  way  that  those  elements  which  diifer  most 
strongly  in  their  electrical  characters,  chlorine  and  potassium,  for  examplf . 
are  likewise  those  which  combine  together  with  the  greatest  energy ;  an«i 
the  division  of  bodies  into  electro-positive  and  electro-negative  ia  therefore 
retained ;  the  former  are  also  called  add  or  chlorous,  and  the  latter  boMykna 
or  zincous. 

One  of  the  most  useful  forms  of  the  common  voltaic  battery  is  (hat  con- 
trived by  Dr.  Wollaston  (fig.  145).  The  copper  is  made  completely  to  en- 
circle the  zinc  plate,  except  at  the  edges,  the  two  metals  being  kept  apart 
by  pieces  of  cork  or  wood.  Each  zinc  is  soldered  to  the  preceding  copper, 
and  the  whole  screwed  to  a  bar  of  dry  mahogany,  so  that  the  plates  can  be 
lifted  into  or  out  of  the  acid,  which  is  contained  in  an  earthenware  trough, 
divided  into  separate  cells.  The  liquid  consists  of  a  mixture  of  100  parts 
water,  2\  parts  oil  of  vitriol,  and  2  parts  commercial  nitric  acid,  all  bymea»> 
ure.  A  number  of  such  batteries  are  easily  connected  together  by  straps 
of  sheet  copper,  and  admit  of  being  put  into  action  with  great  ease. 


The  great  objection  to  this  and  to  all  the  older  forms  of  the  voltaic  bat- 
tery is,  that  the  power  rapidly  decreases,  so  that,  after  a  short  time,  scarcely 
the  tenth  part  of  the  original  action  remains.  This  loss  of  power  depends, 
partly  on  the  gradual  change  of  the  sulphuric  acid  into  zinc  sulphate,  hut 
still  more  on  the  coating  of  hydrogen,  and,  at  a  later  stage,  on  the  precipi- 
tation of  metallic  zinc  on  the  copper  plates.  It  is  self-evident  that  if  the 
copper  plate  in  the  liquid  became  covered  with  zinc,  it  would  act  electrically 
like  a  zinc  plate.  This  is  precisely  the  action  of  the  hydrogen,  whereby  a 
decrease  of  electrical  power  is  produced.  This  effect,  produced  by  the  sub- 
stances separated  from  the  liquid,  is  commonly  called  polarization. 

An  apparatus  of  immense  value  for  purposes  of  electro-chemical  research. 
In  which  it  is  desired  to  maintain  powerful  and  equable  currents  for  manr 
successive  hours,  has  been  contrived  by  Professor  Daniell  (fig.  146).  Each 
cell  of  this  ** constant"  battery  consists  of  a  copper  cylinder  8^  inches  in 
diameter,  and  of  a  height  varying  from  6  to  18  inches.  The  zinc  is  em- 
ployed in  the  form  of  a  rod  }  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  carefully  amalga- 
mated, and  suspended  in  the  centre  of  the  cylinder.    A  second  cell  of  porous 
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Mrtbenwsrc  or  uiiniBl  membrane  iaterrtneB  bstween  the  line  and  the  cop- 
per :  thia  is  filled  willi  a  miilure  of  1  part  by  measure  ot  oil  of  fitriol  and 
^  of  water,  and  tbe  eilerior  space  with  the  same  liquid, 
satonried  witii  copper  sulpbatc.     A  sort  of  little  colan-  '''■  '^ 

der  is  fitted  to  the  top  of  the  cell,  in  which  crjBlals  of 
the  eopper  sniphale  are  placed,  no  that  the  Blrength  of 
ibe  solutioD  may  remain  unimpaired.     When  oomniuni-  + 

cation  ia  made  by  a  wire  between  the  rod  and  the  cylin- 
der, a  powerful  current  is  produced,  the  power  of  which 
may  be  increased  lo  any  extent  by  connecting  a  Bufficionl 
aumber  of  such  celU  into  a  eeries,  on  (he  principle  of  the 
erowo  of  cups,  the  copper  of  the  first  being  allaohed  to 
tb*  lino  of  the  second.  Ten  such  alternatiooH  constitute 
a  Terj  powerful  apparatus,  which  has  the  great  advan- 
tage of  retaining  its  energy  undiminished  for  a  long  time. 
By  this  arrangement  of  the  Toltaic  battery,  the  polar- 
iution  of  the  copper  plate  is  altogether  aroided ;  (he  lino 
in  the  porous  cell,  whilst  ildiaeolveBin  the  sulphuric  acid, 
deeompo-^s  it,  bat  does  not  liberate  any  hydrogen ;  for 
by  the  progress  of  tbe  decomposition  (see  p.  2£i)  up  to 
the  boandary  of  the  copper  solution,  tbe  hydrogen  takes 
the  place  of  the  copper,  and  thus  ultimately  the  copper 
is  precipitated  on  the  copper  plate.  The  copper  plate 
iherefore  reniains  in  its  original  state,  so  long  as  a  Sufficient  quantity  of 
copper  sulphite  is  present  in  tbe  solution. 

By  increasing  the  generaliTo  and  reducing  the  antagoniiing  chemical 
aSnities.  Mr.  Qrove  Hucoeeiled  in  forming  Ihe  constant  nitric  acid  battery 
which  bears  his  name.  This  instrument  is  capable  of  producing  a  far 
greater  degree  of  power  than  the  battery  preTiously  mentioned,  and  hence 
it  has  become  one  of  the  most  important  means  of  promoting  electrical 
Kienee  in  tbe  present  dity.  The  line  dips  into  dilute  sulphuric  acid ;  and 
instead  of  a  solution  of  copper,  concentrated  nitric  acid  is  used,  which 
surrounds  a  platinum  ptate.  It  ia  erident  that  tbe  electrolytic  action  whioh 
begins  at  the  line  passes  through  the  sulphuric  acid,  and  in  a  precisely 
similar  way  through  the  contiguous  nitric  acid.  Hydrogen  would  thus  be 
liberated  on  the  platinum  piste.  This  action  is  not  rendered  visible  bj 
the  eiolution  of  gas,  but  only  gradually  by  the  change 
of  color  in  the  nitric  acid:  for  the  bydrogen  liberated  Kt-ltt. 

hj  the  electrical  action  forms  water  at  the  expense  of  ^ 

thtoiygen yielded  by  Ihe  nitric  acid;   and  by  this  means,        _ 
BO  long  as  sufficient  nitric  acid  is  present,  the  purity  of 
Ibe  surface  of  the  pla'inum  plate  is  maintained. 

One  of  the  oells  in  this  battery  is  represented  in  seo- 
tian  in  Sg.  147.     The  linc  plate  is  bent  round,  so  as  to 
prcMDi  a  double  surface,  anii  well  amalgamated:    within 
it  glands  a  thin   Hat  cell  of  porous   earthenware,  filled 
■ilh  strong  nitric  acitl,  and  the  whole  is  immersed  in  a 
miilure  of  1  part  by  measure  of  oil  of  Titriol  and  6  of 
■■ler,  contained  either  in  one  of  the  cells  of  WoUaston's 
iceugh.  or  in  a  separate  cell  of  glazed  porcelain,  made 
loiUie  purpose.      The  apparatus  is  completed  by  a  plate 
of  platinum  foil,  which  dips  iota  the   nitric  acid,  and 
fonoi  the  positiTe  side  of  the  arrangement.     With  ten  such  pairs,  eiperi- 
ncnli  of  decomposition,  ignition  of   wires,  the  light  between  charcoal 
points,  &c.,  can  be  exhibited  with  great  brilliancy,  while  Iho  battery  itself 
KTCry  compact  and  portable,  and.  to  a  great  extent,  constant  in  its  action, 
lb  lino,  as  in  the  case  of  Dnniell's  battery,  is  consumed  only  while  the 
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Fig.  148. 


current  passes,  so  that  the  apparatus  may  be  arranged  an  hoar  or 
before  it  is  required  for  use,  which  is  often  a  matter  of  great  convenii 
and  local  action  from  the  precipitation  of  copper  on  the  zinc  is  aToid»<l. 

Professor  Bunsen  has  modified  the  Grove  battery  by  substituting  for  tke 
platinum  dense  charcoal  or  coke,  which  is  an  excellent  conductor  of  «lee> 
tricity.  By  this  alteration,  at  a  very  small  expense,  a  battery  mt^y  \>^ 
made  nearly  as  powerful  and  useful  as  that  of  Grove.  On  account  of  its 
cheapness,  any  one  may  put  together  one  hundred  or  more  of  Bunsen* s 
cells,  by  which  the  most  magnificent  phenomena  of  heat  and  light  mmjr  l>r 
obtained. 

The  accompanying  figure  shows  the  form  of  the  round 
carbon  cylinder,  which  is  used  in  these  cells.  It  is  hol- 
lowed BO  as  to  receive  a  porous  earthenware  ceUU  in 
which  a  round  plate  of  tine  is  placed.  The  upper  «<l^e 
of  the  cylinder  of  carbon  is  well  saturated  with  'wax. 
and  is  surrounded  by  a  copper  ring,  by  means  of  whicL 
it  may  be  put  in  connection  with  the  line  of  the  adjoin* 
ing  pair. 

Bunsen* B  cnrbon  cylinder  is  likewise  well  adapted  for 
the  use  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  alone,  without  the  addi- 
tion of  nitric  acid.  It  is,  however,  better  to  saturate  the 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  with  potassium  bichromate.  When 
this  mixture  contains  at  least  double  the  amount  of  sul- 
phuric acid  which  is  necessary  to  decompose  the  chromate,  a  battery  tbu5 
formed  surpasses  in  power  the  nitric  acid  battery,  but  does  not  furnish 
currents  of  the  same  constancy. 

Mr.  Smee  has  contrived  an  ingenious  bnttery,  in  which  silrer,  covered 
with  a  thin  coating  of  finely  divided  metallic  platinum,  is  employed  in  as- 
sociation with  amalgamated  zinc  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid.     The  rough  sur- 
face appears  to  permit  the  ready  disengagement  of  the  bubbles  of  hydrogpo. 
Within  the  last  twenty-five  years,  several  very  beautiful  and  succenful 
applications  of  voltaic  electricity  have  been  made,  which  may  be  slightly 
mentioned.     Mr.  Spencer  and  Professor  Jacobi  have  employed  it  in  copy- 
ing, or  rather  in  multiplying,  engraved  plates  and  medals,  by  depositing 
upon  their  surfaces  a  thin  costing  of  metallic  copper,  which,  when  sepa- 
rated from  the  original,  exhibits,  in  reverse,  a  most  faithful  representatiaji 
of  the  latter.     By  using  this  in  its  turn  as  a  mould  or  matrix,  an  absolutely 
perfect /<ic-Wm(7«  of  the  plate  or  medal  is  obtained.     In  the  former  case, 
the  impressions  taken  on  paper  are  quite  undistinguishable   from  those 
directly  derived  from  the  work  of  the  artist:  and  as  there  is   no  limit  to 
the  number  of  e/re<ro/v/>«  plates  which  can  be  thus  produced,  engravings 
of  the  most  beautiful  description  may  be  multiplied  indeS- 
nitely.  The  copper  is  very  tough,  and  bears  the  action  of  the 
press  perfectly  well. 

The  apparatus  used  in  this  and  many  similar  processes  is 

8I«"|-  ^         of  the  simplest  possible  kind.     A  trough  or  cell  of  wood  is 
v:    V         divided  by  a  porous  diaphragm,  made  of  a  very  thin  piece 
of  sycamore,  into  two  parts;  dilute  sulphuric  acid  is  put  on 
one  side,  and  a  saturated  solution  of  copper  sulphate,  some- 
times mixed  with  a  little  acid,  on  the  other.     A  plate  of  zinc 
is  soldered  to  a  wire  or  strip  of  copper,  the  other  end  of 
which  is  secured  by  similar  means  to  the  engraved  copper 
plate.    The  latter  is  then  immersed  in  the  solution  of  sulphate, 
and  the  zino  in  the  acid.     To  prevent  deposition  of  copper  on 
the  back  of  the  copper  plate,  thnt  portion  is  covered  with 
varnish.     For  medals  and  small  works,  a  porous  earthenware 
oell,  placed  in  a  jelly-jar,  may  be  \i8ed. 
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(hher  m«tals  nftj  be  precipitkled  in  the  same  maaner,  in  >  smooth  and 
<.-Dmpu:t  form,  by  the  use  of  oerlsiD  precautions  which  hate  been  gath- 
ered bj  experience.  Electro -gilding  and  plaliug  are  now  carried  on  rerj 
largel;  and  in  great  perfeciion  b;  Mesara.  KIkington  and  olhera.  Eiett 
Dan-conducting  bodies,  aa  sealing-wui  and  plaster  or  Paris,  ma;  be  coated 
■  ilh  metal;  it  is  onl;  aecessar;.  as  Mr.  Robert  Murray  has  shown,  to  rub 
over  them  ihe  thinnest  possible  film  of  plumbago.  SeaU  may  thus  be  copied 
in  a  Tery  few  bourn  vilh  uuerritig  truth. 

BL-cquerel.  Hexeral  years  ago.  published  an  eioeedinglj  interesting  00- 
rounl  of  certain  esperimcnta  in  which  cryatsliized  metals,  oxides,  and 
silier  ineoluble  substances  hod  been  produced  by  the  slow  and  continuous 
iriion  of  feeble  electrical  currents,  kept  up  for  months,  or  even  years. 
Tliese  products  exactly  resemble  nalurnl  minerals;  and,  indeed,  the  ez- 
pcrimen[«  thraw  great  light  on  the  formation  of  Ibe  bitter  wilbio  the 
eartb.* 

The  common  but  Tery  pleasing  eiperimont  of  tbe  lead-trM  is  greatly 
dependent  on  electro- chemical  action.  When  a  piece  of  zinc  is  suspended 
in  1  solution  of  lead  acetate,  the  first  effect  is  ihe  decomposition  of  a  por- 
tion of  Ihe  latter,  and  the  deposition  of  metallic  lead  upon  the  surface  of 
Ihe  lino;  it  is  simply  a  displacement  of  a  metal  by  a  more  oiidable  one. 
The  change  does  not,  howcTer.  stop  h%rc ;  metallic  lead  is  still  deposited 
in  Urf*  and  beautiful  plates  upon  thai  tiret  thrown  down,  until  the  solution 
becomes  exhausted,  or  the  line  entirely  dii'appeara.  The  first  portions  of 
lead  form  with  the  line  a  Toltaio  arrangement  of  sufGcient 
pover  to  decompose  the  salt:    under  the   peculiar  circum-  ng.lM. 

iiiDces  in  which  tbe  latter  is  placed,  Ihe  melal  is  precipi- 
tiled  upon  the  negative  portion  —  that  is,  the  lead  —  wliile 
tlie  oijgen  and  acid  are  taken  up  by  the  tine. 

Ml.  QroTc  has  contriTed  a  battery  in  which  an  electrical 
current,  of  sufficient  intensity  to  decompose  dilute  sulphurio 
Kid,  is  produced  by  the  reaction  of  oxygen  upon  hydrogen. 
Etch  elimail  of  this  interesting  apparatus  consists  of  a  pair 
of  glass  tubes  to  contain  the  gases  dipping  into  a  vessel  of 
uidelated  water.      Both  tubea  contain   platinum   plates, 
covered  with   a  rough  deposit  of  finely  divided  platinum. 
■dJ  furnished  with  conducting  wires,  which   pass  through 
tilt  lops  or  sides  of  Ihe  tubes,  and  are  hermetically  ^lenled 
inio  Ihe  latter.      Wben  the  tubes  are  charged  with  oxygen 
on  lilt  one  side  and  hydrogen  on  the  other,  aiid  the  wires  connected  with  a 
galvaDAicape,  the  needle  of  the  instrument  becomes  instantly  affected;  and 
"Hen  ten  or   more  are  combined  in  a  series,  the  oxygen-lube  of  the  one 
with  the  hydrogen-tube  of  the  next,  ice,  while  the  terminal  wires  dip  inIo 
uidulated  water,  a  rapid  stream  of  minute  bubbles  from  either  wire  in- 
dieues  Uie  decomposition  of  the  liquid;  and  when  the  experiment  is  made 
■lib  a  smaU  Toltameter,  it  is  found  that  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  diaen- 
S'gfd  exactly  equal  in  amount  the  quantities  absorbed  by  the  act  of  com- 
bimiioa  in  each  lube  of  the  battery. 

Hal  dnetoped  bg  tht  El/elric  Current.  —  All  parts  of  the  electrio  circuit, 
lie  plates,  the  liquid  in  the  cells  of  the  battery,  ibe  conduoling  wire?,  and 
"J  riMlrolytes  undergoing  decomposition,  oil  become  healed  during  tbe 
puugeof  tbe  current.  The  rise  of  temperature  in  any  part  of  the  circuit 
i<ftai.»  partly  on  the  strength  of  the  current,  partly  on  Its  resistance, 
>bue bodies  which  offer  the  greatest  resistance,  or  are  the  worst  conduct- 
ori,  bemg  most  strongly  heated  by  a  current  of  given  strength..    Thus, 

■  TMM  de  l-BlsctrJciU  et  du  Uagottlima,  111.  2». 
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when  a  thick  and  a  thin  wire  of  the  same  metal  are  included  in  the  asme 
circuit,  the  latter  becomes  most  strongly  heated,  and  a  platinum  wire  is 
much  more  strongly  heated  than  a  silver  or  copper  wire  of  the  same 
thickness. 

By  exact  experiments  it  has  been  found  that  both  in  metallic  wires  and 
in  liquitis  traversed  by  an  electric  current,  the  evolution  of  heat  is  directly 
proportional:  Ist,  to  the  resittanee ;  2d,  to  the  ttrength  of  the  eurrenL  Joule 
has*  also  shown  that  the  evolution  of  heat  in  each  couple  of  the  Toltmie 
battery  is  subject  to  the  same  law,  which,  therefore,  holds  good  in  every 
part  of  the  circuit,  including  the  battery. 

The  strength  of  an  electric  current  is  measured  by  the  quantity  of  de- 
tonating gas  (2  vol.  H.  to  1  vol.  0.)  which  it  can  evolve  from  acidulated 
water  in  a  given  time,  and  the  unit  of  current  strength  it  the  current  mkieh 
eliminates  one  cubic  centimetre  of  detonating  gas  at  (P  C.  and  760bM.  baronutrtt 
pressure  in  a  minute.  Now  Lenz  has  shown  that  tchen  a  curreht  of  the  umi  of 
strength  passes  through  a  wire  whose  resistance  is  equal  to  that  of  a  copper 
wire  1  metre  long  and  1  millimetre  in  diameter,  it  develops  a  quantity  of 
heat  sufficient  to  raise  the  temperature  of  1  gram  of  water  from  0°  to  I® 
C.  in  5}  minutes:  and  assuming  as  the  unit  of  heat  the  quantity  required 
to  raise  the  temperature  of  1  gram  of  water  from  0°  to  V*  C,  the  law  may 
be  thus  expressed: 

A  current  of  the  unit  of  strength  passing  through  a  conductor  tekich  exerts  the 
unit  of  resistance^  develops  therein  1-067  heat-units  in  an  hour,  or  0.076  heat" 
unit  in  a  minute. 

With  a  current  of  a  given  strength,  the  sum  of  the  quantities  of  heat 
evolved  in  the  battery  and  in  the  metallic  conductor  joining  its  poles,  is 
constant,  the  heat  actually  developed  in  the  one  part  or  the  other  Tarying 
according  to  the  thickness  of  the  metallic  conductor.  This  was  first  shown 
by  De  la  Rive,  and  has  been  confirmed  by  Favre.f  De  la  Rive  made  use  of 
a  couple  consisting  of  platinum  and  distilled  zinc  or  cadmium,  excited  by 
pure  and  very  strong  nitric  acid,  the  two  metals  being  united  by  a  platinum 
wire,  more  or  less  thick,  which  was  plunged  into  the  same  quantity  of  strong 
nitric  acid  contained  in  a  capsule  similar  to  that  which  held  the  voltaic 
couple.  By  observing  the  temperatures  in  the  two  vessels  with  delicate 
thermometers,  the  sum  of  these  temperatures  was  found  to  be  constant,  the 
one  or  the  other  being  greater  according  to  the  thickness  of  the  connecting 
wire. 

Favre,}  by  means  of  a  calorimeter,  similar  to  that  which  he  used  in  his 
experiments  on  the  development  of  heat  by  chemical  action,  has  shown 
that  in  a  pair  of  zinc  and  platinum  plates,  excited  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
and  connected  by  platinum  wires  of  various  length  and  thickness,  for  every 
82'6  grams  of  zinc  dissolved,  a  quantity  of  heat  is  developed  in  the  entire 
circuit  equal  to  18,187  heat-units,  but  variously  distributed  between  the 
battery-cell  and  the  wire,  according  to  the  thickness  of  the  latter.  Now  this 
quantity  of  heat  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  which  is  evolved  in  the  simple 
solution  of  32*5  grams  of  zinc  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  without  the  formation 
of  a  voltaic  circuit,  viz.  18,444  units.  Hence  Favre  concludes  that  the  heat 
developed  by  the  resistance  of  a  metallic  or  other  conductor  connecting  the 
poles  of  the  battery  is  simply  borrowed  from  the  total  quantity  of  heat 
evolved  by  the  chemical  action  taking  place  in  the  battery,  and  is  rigorously 
complementary  to  that  which  remains  in  the  cells  of  the  battery,  the  heat 
evolved  in  the  entire  circuit  being  the  exact  equivalent  of  the  chemical 
action  which  takes  place.     If  any  external  work  is  performed  by  the  cur- 

•  Phil.  Mag.  [3]  xix.  210.  f  Ann.  Ch.  Phy«.  [3J  xl.  803L 
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renr,  such  as  electrolysis,  or  mechanical  work,  or  by  an  electro  magnetic 
engine,  the  heat  evolved  in  the  circuit  is  diminished  by  the  heat-equivalent 
of  the  decomposition  or  mechanical  work  done. 

CRYSTALLIZATION ;  CRTSTALLINE  FORM. 
Almost  every  substance,  simple  or  compound,  capable  of  existing  in  the 
%oIid  fttate,  a:s:sumes,  under  favorable  circumstances,  a  distinct  geometrical 
form  or  figure,  usually  bounded  by  plane  surfaces,  and  having  angles  of 
fixed  and  constant  value.  The  faculty  of  crystallization  seems  to  be  denied 
only  to  a  few  bodies,  chiefly  highly  complex  organic  principles,  which  stand, 
&.<  it  were,  upon  the  very  verge  of  organization,  and  which,  when  in  the 
solid  state,  are  frequently  characterized  by  a  kind  of  beady  or  globular 
appearance,  well  known  to  microscopical  observers. 

The  most  beautiful  examples  of  crystallization  are  to  be  found  among 
natural  minerals,  the  results  of  exceedingly  slow  changes  constantly  occur- 
ring within  the  earth.  It  is  invariably  found  that  artificial  crystals  of  salts, 
and  other  soluble  substances  which  have  been  slowly  and  quietly  deposited, 
gorposs  in  size  and  regularity  those  of  more  rapid  formation. 

Solution  in  w^ater  or  some  other  liquid  is  a  very  frequent  method  of 
effecting  crystallization.  If  the  substance  be  more  soluble  at  a  high  than 
at  a  low  temperature,  then  a  hot  and  saturated  solution  left  to  cool  slowly 
will  generally  be  found  to  furnish  crystals;  this  is  a  very  common  case 
with  salts  and  Tarious  organic  principles.  If  it  be  equally  soluble,  or  nearly 
so.  at  all  temperatures,  then  slow  spontaneous  evaporation  in  the  air,  or 
oTer  a  surface  of  oil  of  vitriol,  often  proves  very  effective. 

Fusion  and  slow  cooling  may  be  employed  in  many  cases:  that  of  sulphur 
is  a  good  example :  the  metals,  when  thus  treated,  usually  afford  traces  of 
crystalline  figures,  which  sometimes  become  very  beautiful  and  distinct,  as 
with  bismuth.  A  third  condition  under  which  crystals  very  often  form  is 
in  passing  from  the  gaseous  to  the  solid  state,  of  which  iodine  affords  a 
good  instance.  When  by  any  of  these  means  time  is  allowed  for  the  sym- 
metrical arrangement  of  the  particles  of  matter  at  the  moment  of  solidifi- 
cation, crystals  are  produced. 

That  crystals  owe  their  figure  to  a  certain  regularity  of  internal  structure 
is  shown  both  by  their  mode  of  formation  and  also  by  the  peculiarities  at- 
tending their  fracture.  A  crystal  placed  in  a  slowly  evaporating  saturated 
solution  of  the  same  substance  grows  or  increases  by  a  continued  deposition 
of  fresh  matter  upon  its  sides,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  angles  formed  by 
the  meeting  of  the  latter  remain  unaltered. 

The  tendency  of  most  crystals  to  split  in  particular  directions,  called  by 
mineralogists  cleavage^  is  a  certain  indication  of  regular  structure,  while 
the  carious  optical  properties  of  many  among  them,  and  their  remarkable 
mode  of  expansion  by  heat,  point  to  the  same  conclusion. 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule  that  every  substance  hafi  its  own 
crystalline  form,  by  which  it  may  very  frequently  be  recognised  at  once  — 
not  that  each  substance  has  a  different  figure,  although  very  great  diversity 
m  this  respect  is  to  be  found.  Some  forms  are  much  more  common  than 
others,  as  the  cube  and  six-sided  prism,  which  are  very  frequently  assumed 
by  a  namber  of  bodies  not  in  any  way  related. 

The  same  substance  may  have,  under  different  sets  of  circumstances,  as 
jiifh  and  low  temperatures,  two  different  crystalline  forms,  in  which  case 
^  is  said  to  be  dimorphous.  Sulphur  and  carbon  furnish,  as  already  noticed, 
ciamples  of  this  curious  fact;  another  case  is  presented  by  calcium  car- 
bonate in  the  two  modifications  of  calc  spar  and  arragonite,  both  chemically 
the  same,  but  physically  different.  A  fourth  example  might  be  given  in 
mercuric  iodide,  which  also  has  two  distinct  forms,  and  even  two  distinct 
colors,  ofTering  as  great  a  contrast  as  those  of  diamond  and  graphite. 
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the  current  between  platinum  plates,  metalHo  lead  is  deposited  at  the  ne- 
gative side,  and  a  brown  powder,  lead  dioxide,  at  the  positive:  the  Imtter 
substance  is  the  result  of  a  secondary  action;  it  proceeds,  in  fact,  from  the 
nascent  oxygen  at  the  moment  of  its  liberation  reacting  upon  the  monoxide 
of  lead  present  in  the  salt,  and  converting  it  into  dioxide,  which  is  insoluble 
in  the  dilute  acid.     When  nitric  acid  is  decomposed,  no  hydrogen  appears 
at  the  negative  electrode,  bocause  it  is  oxidized  at  the  expense  of  the  acid, 
which  is  reduced  to  nitrous  acid  gas.     When  potassium  sulphate,  SO^K^ 
is  electrolysed,  hydrogen  appears  at  the  negative  electrode,  together  witJi 
an  equivalent  quantity  of  potassium  hydrate  OKH,  because  the  potassium 
which  is  evolved  at  the  electrode  immediately  decomposes  the  water  there 
present.     At  the  same  time,  the  sulphione,  SO4,  which  is  transferred  to  the 
positive  electrode,  takes  hydrogen  from  the  water  there  present,  forming 
sulphuric  acid,  SO^K^f  &nd  liberating  oxygen.     In  like  manner  hydrogen 
sulphate,  or  sulphuric  acid  itself,  is  resolved  by  the  current  into  hydrogen 
and  sulphione,  which  latter  decomposes  the  water  at  the  positive  electrode, 
reproducing  hydrogen  sulphate,  and  liberating  oxygen,  just  as  if  the  water 
itself  were  directly  decomposed  by  the  current  into  hydrogen  and  oxygen. 
A  similar  action  takes  place  in  the  electrolytic  decomposition  of  any  other 
oxygen-salt  of  an  alkali-metal,  or  alkaline  earth-metal,  alkali  and  hydrogen 
gas  making  their  appearance  at  the  negative  electrode,  acid  and  oxygen 
gas  at  the  positive  electrode.     This  observation  explains  a  circumstance 
which  much  perplexed  the  earlier  experimenters  upon  the  chemical  action 
of  the  voltaic  battery.     In  all  experiments  in  which  water  was  decomposed, 
both  acid  and  alkali  were  liberated  at  the  electrodes,  even  though  distilled 
water  was  employed ;  and  hence  it  was  believed  for  some  lime  that  the 
voltaic  current  had  some  mysterious  power  of  generating  acid  and  alkaline 
matter.     The  true  source  of  these  compounds  was,  however,  traced  by 
Davy,*  who  showed  that  they  proceeded  from  impurities  either  in  the  water 
itself,  or  in  the  vessels  which  contained  it,  or  in  the  surrounding  atmos- 
phere.    Having  proved  that  ordinary  distilled  water  always  contains  traces 
of  saline  matter,  he  redistilled  it  at  a  temperature  below  the  boiling-point, 
in  order  to  avoid  all  risk  of  carrying  over  salts  by  splashing.     He  then 
found  that  when  marble  cups  were  used  to  contain  the  water  used  for  de- 
composition, hydrochloric  acid  appeared  at  the  positive  electrode,  soda  at 
the  negative,  both  being  derived  from  sodium-chloride  present  in  the  mar- 
ble; when  agate  cups  were  used,  he  obtained  silica;  and  when  he  used 
gold  vessels,  he  obtained  nitric  acid  and  ammonia,  which  he  traced  to  at- 
mospheric air.     By  operating  in  a  vacuum,  indeed,  the  quantity  of  acid 
and  alkali  was  reduced  to  a  minimum,  but  the  decomposition  was  almost 
arrested,  although  he  operated  with  a  battery  of  fifty  pairs  of  4-inch 
plates.     Hence  it  is  manifest  that  tcaier  ittdfis  not  an  eiectrolyUy  but  that  it 
is  enabled  to  convey  the  current  if  it  contains  only  traces  of  saline  matter.f 
If  a  number  of  different  electrolytes,  such  as  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  cupric 
sulphate,  potassium  io  lide,  fused  lead  chloride,  &g.,  be  arranged  in  a  series, 
and  the  sa&ie  current  be  made  to  traverse  the  whole,  all  will  suffer  decom- 
position at  the  same  time,  but  by  no  means  to  the  same  s mount.    If  arrange- 
ments be  made  by  which  the  quantities  of  the  eliminated  elements  can  be 
accurately  ascertained,  it  will  be  found,  when  the  decomposition  has  pro- 
ceeded to  some  extent,  that  these  latter  have  been  disengaged  exactly  in  the 
ratio  of  their  chemical  equivalent*.     The  same  current  which  decomposes  9 
parts  of  water  will  separate  into  their  elements  1G6  parts  of  potassium 
iodide,  139  parts  of  lead  chloride,  &c.    Hence  t  he  very  important  conclusion : 
The  action  of  the  current  w  perfectly  definite  in  its  nature^  producing  a  fixed  and 
constant  amount  of  decomposition,  expressed  in  each  electrolyte  by  the  valu*  of  its 
chemical  equivalent. 

•  PhiloMphicnl  Traiuactioas,  1807.  f  Miller'i  Chemical  Phjslcs,  p.  484. 
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Fig,  143. 


From  a  rery  extended  series  of  exporimonts,  based  on  this  and  other 
xneihods  of  research.  Faraday  was  enabled  to  draw  the  general  inference 
tliat  effects  of  chemical  decomposition  are  always  proportionate  to  the 
qaantity  of  circulating  electricity,  and  may  be  taken  as  an  accurate  and 
trustworthy  measure  of  the  latter.  Guided  by  this  highly  important  prin- 
ciple, he  constructed  his  voltameter^  an  instrument  which  has  rendered  the 
greatest  service  to  electrical  science.  This  is 
xnerely  an  arrangement  by  which  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  is  decomposed  by  the  current,  the  gns 
eToWed  being  collected  &n<l  measured.  By  placing 
each  an  instrument  in  any  part  of  the  circuit, 
the  quantity  of  electric  force  necessary  to  pro- 
duce any  given  effect  can  be  at  once  estimated ; 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  any  required  amount  of 
the  latter  can  be,  as  it  were,  measured  out  and 
adjusted  to  the  object  in  view.  The  voltameter 
has  received  many  ditTcrent  forms:  one  of  the 
most  extensively  useful  is  that  shown  in  fig.  143, 
in  which  the  platinum  plates  are  separated  by  a 
y^ry  small  interval,  and  the  gas  is  collected  in  a 
graduated  jar  standing  on  the  shelf  of  the  pneu> 
matic  trough,  the  tube  of  the  instrument,  which 
ia  filled  to  the  neck  with  dilute  sulpliuric  acid,  being  passed  beneath  the  jar. 
The  decompositions  produced  by  the  voltaic  battery  can  be  effected  by 
the  electricity  of  the  common  machine,  by  that  developed  by  magnetic 
action,  and  by  that  of  animal  orisrin,  but  to  an  extent  incomparably  more 
minute.  This  arises  from  the  very  small  quantity  of  electricity  set  in  motion 
by  the  machine,  although  its  tension  —  that  is,  power  of  overcoming  obsta- 
cles, and  passing  through  imperfect  conductors  —  is  exceedingly  great.  A 
pair  of  small  wires  of  zinc  and  platinum,  dipping  into  a  single  drop  of 
dilate  acid,  develop  far  more  electricity,  to  judge  from  the  chemical  effects 
of  such  an  arrangement,  than  very  many  turns  of  a  large  plate  electrical 
machine  in  powerful  action.  Nevertheless,  polar  or  electrolytic  decompo- 
sition can  be  distinctly  and  satisfactorily  effected  by  the  latter,  although 
on  a  minute  scale. 

With  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  laid  down,  the  study  of  the  voltaic 
battery  may  be  resumed  and  completed.     In  the  first  place,   two  very 
different  views  have  been  held  concerning  the  source  of  the  electrical  dis- 
turbance in  that  apparatus.     Volta  himself  ascribed  it  to  mere  contact  of 
dissimilar  metals  or  other  substances  conducting  electricity,  —  to  what  was 
denominated  nn  electro-motive  force,  called  into  being   by  such   contact. 
Proof  was  supposed  to  be  given  of  this  fundamental  proposition  by  an  ex- 
periment in  which  discs  of  zinc  and  copper  attached  to  insulating  handles, 
after  being  brought  into  close  contact,  were  found,  by  the  aid  of  a  very 
delicate  gold  leaf  electroscope,  to  be  in  opposite  electrical  states.  It  appears, 
however,  that  the  more  carefully  this  experiment  is  made,  the  smaller  is  the 
effect  observed;  and  hence  it  is  judged  highly  probable  that  the  whole  may 
be  due  to  accidental  causes,  again<tt  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  guard. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  observation  was  soon  made  that  the  power  of  the 
battery  always  bears  some  kind  of  proportion  to  the  chemical  action  upon 
the  line ;  that,  for  instance,  when  pure  water  is  used,  the  effect  is  extremely 
feeble;   with  a  solution  of  salt,  it  becomes  much  greater;  and,  lastly,  with 
dilute  acid,  greatest  of  all;  so  that  some  relation  evidently  exists  between 
the  chemical  effect  upon  the  metal  and  the  evolution  of  electrical  force. 

The  experiments  of  Faraday  and  Danicll  have  given  very  great  support 
to  the  chemical  theory,  by  showing  that  the  contact  of  dissimilar  metals  is 
not  neeeasary  in  order  to  call  into  being  powerful  electrical  currents,  and 
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that  tlie  deTelopmcnl  of  eleclricnl  toree  ia  not  onl;  in  FOme  wnj  conneclpd 
witb  the  eliemical  action  of  the  liquid  or  llie  ballcry,  but  thst  it  is  tlwuja 
in  direct  pro porl ion  lo  the  Utter.  Une  very  beautiful  eipeiiment,  in  which 
eleclroljtic  dccompOBition  of  potitsniuni  iodide  is  {lerfariiied  by  a  current 
gencraud  without  an;  contnct  of  dissimiUr  melals.  oin  be  thus  made :  A 
plate  of  liao  is  bent  at  a  ri^ht  angle,  Bud  cleaned  by  rubbing  with  sand- 
paper. A  plale  of  platiaum  liae  n  wire  of  the  aame  metal  attached  to  it  Uj 
careful  rivettQ)!.  and  lUe  Inlter  bent  into  an  arch.  A  piece  of  folded  lilirr- 
paper  is  wetted  with  iolution  of  pouss^iiini  iodide,  and  placed  upon  ihe 
liuc;  the  platinum  plate  is  arranged  opposite  lo  I  lie  latter,  with  the  end  of 
ilB  wire  reeling  upon  the  paper;  and  then  the  pair  is  plunged  inio  a  glava 
of  dilute  sulphuric,  miied  with  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid.  A  brown  ep<d 
of  io'line  bccomen  in  a  moment  evident  beneath  Ihe  ei- 
Fig.  IM.  Ireniilj  of  the  platinum  wire  —  that  it,  at  the  positiTC  side 
^_^  of  the  arrnngement. 

A   Blrong  argument   in   faror    of    the   chemical  yiew   is 

founded  on  the  e«siij  proved  fact,  Ihat  the  direction  of  iho 

current  is  determined  >>y  ilie  kind  of  action  upon  the  mettle. 

the    one    least  attacked   being    always    poBilive.      Let  two 

polinhed  plates,  the  one  iron  and  the  other  copper,  be  coo- 

necfed  hy  wires  with  a  gatvanometer.  and  then  immersed  in 

a  solution  of  an  alkaline  sulphide.    The  needle  in  a  moment 

indicates   a   powerful   current,   passing   from   the  copper 

through  the  liijuid  to  the  iron,  and  back  again  through  the 

wire.      LcLthc  plates  be  now  removed,  cleaned,  and  plunged 

into  dilute  acid;  the  needle  is  again  driven  round,  but  in 

the  opposite  direction,  the  current  now  passing  from  ihs 

iron  through  the  liquid  to  the  copper.     In  the  first  instauce,  the  copper  is 

acted  upon,  and  not  the  iron;  in  the  second,  these  conditions  are  reversed, 

and  with  them  the  direction  of  Ilie  current. 

The  metals  employed  in  the  practical  oonstmolian  of  voltaic  batteries 
are  linc  for  the  aclire  metal,  and  copper,  silver,  or,  still  better,  platinum, 
for  the  inactive  one :  the  greater  the  diflerenoe  of  oiidability.  the  better 
the  arrangement.  The  liquid  is  either  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  sometimes 
mixed  with  a  little  nitric,  or  occasionally,  where  very  slow  and  loDg-con- 
linusd  action  is  wanted,  salt  and  water.  To  obtain  the  maximum  effect  of 
the  apparatus  with  the  least  eipenditnre  of  linc,  that  metal  must  b«  tm- 
ploycd  in  a  pure  state,  or  ila  surface  must  be  covered  by  an  amalgam, 
which  in  its  electrical  relations  closely  resembles  (he  pure  metal.  The  tino 
is  easily  brought  into  this  condit  ion  by  welting  it  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
and  then  rubbing  a  little  mercury  over  it,  by  means  of  a  piece  of  rag  lied 
to  a  slick. 

The  principle  of  the  compound  battery  is,  perhaps,  best  seen  in  (he  croini 
of  cups:  by  each  aUernation  of  zinc,  fluid,  and  copper,  the  current  is  nrged 
forward  with  increased  energy ;  its  intensity  is  augmented,  but  the  actual 
amount  of  electrical  force  thrown  into  the  current  form  is  not  increased. 
The  quantity,  estimated  hy  its  decomposing  power,  is,  in  fact,  determined 
by  Ihat  of  the  smallest  and  least  active  pair  of  pluleB,  (he  quantity  of 
alectricily  in  every  part  or  section  of  the  circuit  being  exactly  equal.  Hence 
large  and  small  plates,  batteries  strongly  and  weakly  charged,  caa  never  b« 
connected  without  great  loss  of  power. 

When  a  battery,  either  simple  or  compound,  constructed  with  pure  or 
with  amalgamated  linc,  is  charged  with  dilute  sulphurio  acid,  a  number  of 
highly  interesting  phenomena  may  be  observed.  While  the  circuit  remain.i 
broken,  the  line  is  perfectly  inactive,  no  acid  is  decomposed,  no  hydrogen 
liberated;  but  the  moment  the  connection  is  completed,  torrents  of  hydrogen 
arise,  not  from  the  sine,  but  from  the  copper  or  platinum  surfaces  alone. 
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while  the  ilnc  undergoes  tranquil  and  imperceptible  oxidation  and  solution. 
Thus,  exactly  the  same  effects  are  seen  to  occur  in  every  actlTC  cell  of  a 
closed  circuit,  that  are  witnessed  in  a  portion  of  sulphuric  acid  undergoing 
electrolysis:  oxygen  appears  at  the  positiye  side,  with  respect  to  the  current, 
and  hydrogen  at  the  negative ;  but  with  this  difference :  that  the  oxygen, 
instead  of  being  set  free,  combines  with  the  zinc.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  real  case 
of  eleetrolydis,  and  electrolytes  alone  are  available  as  exciting  liquids. 

Common  zinc  is  very  readily  attacked  and  dissolved  by  dilute  sulphuric 
acid ;  and  this  is  usually  supposed  to  arise  from  the  formation  of  a  multitude 
of  little  voltaic  circles,  by  the  aid  of  particles  of  foreign  metals  or  graphite, 
pa^rtially  imbedded  in  tlie  zinc.  This  gives  rise  in  the  battery  to  what  is 
exiled  local  action,  by  which,  in  the  common  forms  of  apparatus,  three 
focurtbs  or  more  of  the  metal  are  often  consumed,  without  contributing  in 
the  least  to  the  general  effect,  but,  on  the  contrary,  injuring  it  to  some  ex- 
teaL     This  evil  is  got  rid  of  by  amalgamating  the  surface. 

From  experiments  very  carefully  made  with  a  "dissected"  battery  of 
peculiar  construction,  in  which  local  action  was  completely  avoided,  it  has 
been  distinctly  proved  that  the  quantity  of  electricity  set  in  motion  by  the 
battery  varies  exactly  with  the  zinc  dissolved.  Coupling  this  fact  with  that 
of  the  definite  action  of  the  current,  it  will  be  seen  that  when  a  perfect 
battery  of  this  kind  is  employed  to  decompose  hydrochloric  acid,  in  order 
to  evoWe  1  grain  of  hydrogen  from  the  latter,  82*5  grains  of  zinc  must  be 
dissolved  as  chloride,  and  its  equivalent  quantity  of  hydrogen  disengaged 
in  each  active  cell  of  the  battery  —  that  is  to  say,  that  the  electrical  force 
generated  by  the  solution  of  an  equivalent  of  zinc  m  the  battery  is  capable 
of  effecting  the  decomposition  of  an  equivalent  of  hydrochloric  acid  or  any 
other  electrolyte  out  of  it. 

This  is  an  exceedingly  important  discovery :  it  serves  to  show,  in  the 
most  striking  manner,  the  intimate  nature  of  the  connection  between  chem- 
ical and  electrical  forces,  and  their  remarkable  quantitative  or  equivalent 
relations.  It  almost  seems,  to  use  an  expression  of  Faraday,  as  if  a  Crans- 
fer  of  chemical  force  took  place  through  the  substance  of  solid  metallic  conduct- 
ors ;  thai  chemical  actions,  called  into  play  in  one  portion  of  the  circuit, 
could  be  made  at  pleasure  to  exhibit  their  effects  without  loss  or  diminution 
in  any  other. 

There  is  an  hypothesis,  not  of  recent  date,  long  countenanced  and  sup- 
ported by  the  illustrious  Berzelius,  which  refers  all  chemical  phenomena  to 
electrical  forces — which  supposes  that  bodies  combine  because  they  are  in 
opposite  electrical  states ;  even  the  heat  and  light  accompanying  chemical 
union  may  be,  to  a  certain  extent,  accounted  for  in  this  manner.  In  short, 
we  are  in  such  a  position,  that  either  may  be  assumed  as  cause  or  effect: 
it  may  be  that  electricity  is  merely  a  form  or  modification  of  ordinary  chem- 
ical affinity ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  that  all  chemical  action  is  a  manifesta- 
tion of  electrical  force. 

This  electro-chemical  theory  is  no  longer  received  as  a  true  explanation 
of  chemical  phenomena  to  the  full  extent  intended  by  its  author.  Berzelius, 
indeed,  supposed  that  the  combining  tendencies  of  elements,  and  their  func- 
tions in  compounds,  depend  altogether  on  their  electric  polarity;  and  ac- 
cordingly he  divided  the  elements  into  two  classes,  the  electro-positive^  which, 
like  hydrogen  and  the  metals,  move  towards,  the  negative  pole  of  the  bat- 
tery, as  if  they  were  attracted  by  it,  and  the  electro-negative^  which,  like 
oxygen,  chlorine,  and  bromine,  move  towards  the  positive  pole.  We  are, 
however,  acquainted  with  a  host  of  phenomena  which  show  that  the  chem- 
ical functions  of  an  element  depend  upon  its  position  with  regard  to  other 
elements  in  a  compound,  quite  as  much  as  upon  its  individual  character. 
Thus  chlorine,  the  very  type  of  an  electro-negative  element,  can  be  substi- 
tuted for  hydrogen,  one  of  the  most  positive  of  the  elements,  in  a  largo 
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6.  Tht  nonoeiinie  or  obiigut  prumafk  lyitem.  —  Cryelala  belouging  lo  ihig 
group  bare  aUo  three  aiee.  which  maji  be  all  unequal ;  two  of  theee  |ltie 
fwcoadar;)  are  placed  at  right  aDgles,  the  lliird  beipg  bo  inelined  u  to  be 
oblique  to  one  and  perpendicular  to  the  oliier.     To  this  sjalem  ma;  M  re- 
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ferredthe  fouFfolIowiag  forma  :  The  oblipie  nelangular  prittn  (1),  the  o£%M 
Thombic  priim  {'2).  the  ohliqut  rtctangiitar-battd  otlohednm  (3),  the  obl^nt 
rhombk-biutd  oclohfdron  (4). 

Sucb  Torma  are  laken  1>;  sulphur  crjstalliied  b;  flieion  and  cooling,  real- 
gar, sulphate,  carbanate  and  phoaphate  of  sodium,  borax,  green  Tilrio!, 
and  man;  other  salta. 

6.  Tht  tricthiie,  anorlhir,  or  doubly  oblique  priiraalic  tyiltm.  —  The  erjB- 
talline  forma  com  pre  bended  in  this  division  are,  from  their  great  apparent 
irregularity,  eiceedingl;  difficult  to  atudj  and  understand.     In  them  are 

Fig.  I6«. 
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traced  three  axes,  vibiob  may  be  all  unequal  in  length,  and  are  all  obliqne 
to  eaoh  other,  aa  in  the  two  doublg  obliqueprimu  (I  and  2),  and  in  the  cor- 
retponding  dovbly  obiigut  octohedrmi  (8  and  4), 

Copper  Bulphate,  bismuth  nilrato,  and  potoaslum  quadroxalate  afford 
illuatrationa  of  tbeae  forma. 

If  a  orjBlal  increaae  in  magnitude  by  equal  additions  on  every  piurt,  it  il 
quite  clear  tbat  Ila  figure  must  remain  unaltered ;  but  if,  from  aorae  caust, 
thia  increase  ahould  be  partial,  (he  nvH'l;  deponiled  matter  being  dislributcil 
unequally,  but  alill  in  obedience  lo  certain  definite  lawa,  then  altentioril 
of  form  are  produced,  giving  rise  to  figures  wbich  have  a  direct  geometri- 
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eal  connection  with  that  from  which  thej  are  derived  If,  for  example,  in 
the  cube,  a  regular  omission  of  successive  rows  of  particles  of  matter  in  a 
certain  order  be  made  at  each  solid  angle,  while  the  crystal  continues  to 
increase  elsewhere,  the  result  will  be  the  production  of  small  triangular 
planes,  which,  as  the  process  advances,  gradually  usurp  the  whole  of  the 
frttrfaee  of  the  crystal,  and  convert  the  cube  into  an  ootohedron.     The  new 


ng,190. 


Passage  of  cabe  to  octohedron. 

planes  are  called  teeondaiy,  and  their  production  is  said  to  take  place  by 
regular  deerementa  upon  the  solid  angles.  The  same  thing  may  happen  on 
the  edges  of  the  cube ;  a  new  figure,  the  rhombic  dodecahedron,  is  then 
generated.  The  modifications  which  can  thus  be  produced  of  the  original 
or  primary  figure  (all  of  which  are  subject  to  exact  geometrical  laws)  are 
very  numerous.  Several  distinct  modifications  may  be  present  at  the  same 
time,  and  thus  render  the  form  exceedingly  complex. 

Crystals  often  cleave  parallel  to  all  the  planes  of  the  primary  figure,  as  in 
calc  spar,  which  offers  a  good  illustration  of  this  perfect  cleavage.  Some- 
times one  or  two  of  these  planes  have  a  kind  of  preference  over  the  rest  in 
this  respect*  the  crystal  splitting  readily  in  these  directions  only. 

A  very  curious  modification  of  the  figure  sometimes  occurs  by  the  exces- 
sive growth  of  each  alternate  plane  of  the  crystal;  the  rest  become  at 
length  obliterated,  and  the  crystal  assumes  the  character  called  hemihedral 
or  half-nded.  This  is  well  seen  in  the  production  of  the  tetrahedron  from 
the  regular  ootohedron,  and  of  the  rhombohedrio  form  by  a  similar  change 
from  the  qa&rti-dodeoahedron  already  figured. 

Fig.  l«l. 


of  ootohedron  to  tetrahedron. 

Forms  belonging  to  the  same  crystallographic  system  are  related  to  each 
other  by  several  natural  afiSnities. 

\.  It  it  only  the  timple  forma  of  the  tame  tf/ttem  that  can  combine  into  a  com- 
fUz  form,  —  For  in  all  fully  developed  (holohedral)  natural  crystals  it  is 
foand  that  all  the  similar  parts,  if  modified  at  all,  are  modified  in  an  ex- 
actly similar  manner  (in  hemihedral  forms,  half  the  similar  edges  and 
angles  alternately  situated  are  similarly  modified).  Now  this  can  be  the 
ca^e  only  when  the  dominant  form  and  the  modifying  form  are  developed 
according  to  the  same  law  of  symmetry.  Thus,  if  a  cube  and  a  regular 
octohedron  are  developed  round  the  same  system  of  axes,  each  summit  of 
the  cube  is  cut  off  to  the  same  extent  by  a  face  of  the  octohedron,  or  viet 
M^   Bat  a  cube  could  never  combine  in  this  manner  with  a  rhombic  octo- 
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hedron,  because  it  would  be  impossible  to  place  the  two  forms  in  such  a 
manner  that  similar  parts  of  the  one  should  throughout  replace  similar  parts 
of  the  other. 

The  crystals  of  each  system  are  thus  subject  to  a  peculiar  and  distinct  set 
of  modifications,  the  obseryation  of  which  yery  frequently  constitutes  an 
excellent  guide  to  the  discovery  of  the  primary  form  itself. 

2.  Cryitali  belonging  to  the  same  system  are  mlimately  related  in  tkeir  cphad 
properties.  — Crystals  belonging  to  the  regular  system  (as  the  diamond,  alum, 
rock-salt,  &o  )  refract  light  in  the  same  manner  as  uncrystallized  bodies; 
that  is  to  say,  they  have  but  one  refractive  index,  and  a  ray  of  light  passing 
through  them  in  any  direction  is  refracted  singly.  But  all  other  crystals 
refract  doubly,  that  is  to  say,  a  ray  of  light  passing  through  them  (except 
in  certain  directions)  is  split  into  two  rays,  the  one,  called  the  €>rdinary  ray, 
being  refracted  as  it  would  be  by  an  amorphous  body,  the  other,  called  the 
extraordinary  ray,  being  reft'acted  according  to  peculiar  and  more  complex 
laws  (see  Light).  Now  the  crystals  of  the  dimetric  and  hexagonal  systems 
resemble  each  other  in  this  respect,  that  in  all  of  them  there  is  one  direc- 
tion, called  the  optic  axis,  or  axis  of  double  refraction  (coinciding  with  the 
principal  cryst  alio  graphic  axis),  along  which  a  ray  of  light  is  refracted 
singly,  while  in  all  other  directions  it  is  refracted  doubly;  whereas  in  crvs- 
tals  belonging  to  the  other  systems,  viz.,  the  triraetric  and  the  two  oblique 
systems,  there  are  always  two  directions  or  axes,  along  which  a  ray  is  singly 
refracted. 

8.  Crystals  belonging  to  the  same  system  resemble  each  other  in  their  fnodt  of  eon- 
ducting  heat.  —  Amorphous  bodies  and  crystals  of  the  regular  system  con- 
duct heat  equally  in  all  directions,  so  that,  supposing  a  centre  of  heat  to 
exist  within  such  a  body,  the  isothermal  surfaces  will  be  spheres.  But 
crystals  of  the  dimetric  and  hexagonal  systems  conduct  equally  only  in 
directions  perpendicular  to  the  principal  axis,  so  that  in  such  crystals  the 
isothermal  surfaces  are  ellipsoids  of  revolution  around  that  axis;  and 
crystals  belonging  to  either  of  the  three  other  systems  conduct  unequally 
in  all  directions,  so  that  in  them  the  isothermal  surfaces  are  ellipsc^ds  with 
three  unequal  axes. 

Relations  of  Form  and  Constitution;  Isomorphism. 

Certain  substances,  to  which  a  similar  chemical  constitution  is  ascribed, 
possess  the  remarkable  property  of  exactly  replacing  each  other  in  crys- 
tallized compounds  without  alteration  of  the  characteristic  geometrical 
figure.     Such  bodies  are  said  to  be  isomorphous.* 

For  example,  magnesia,  zinc  oxide,  cupric  oxide,  ferrous  oxide,  and 
nickel  oxide  are  allied  by  isomorphic  relations  of  the  most  intimate  nature. 
The  salts  formed  by  these  substances  with  the  same  acid  and  similar  pro- 
portions of  water  of  crystallization,  are  identical  in  their  form,  and,  when 
of  the  same  color,  cannot  be  distinguished  by  the  eye :  the  sulphates  of 
magnesium  and  zinc  may  be  thus  confounded.  These  sulphates,  too,  all 
combine  with  potassium  sulphate  and  ammonium  sulphate,  giving  rise  to 
double  salts,  whose  figure  is  the  same,  but  quite  different  from  that  of  the 
simple  sulphates.  Indeed  this  connection  between  identity  of  form  and 
parallelism  of  constitution  runs  through  all  their  combinations. 

In  the  same  manner  alumina  and  iron  sesquioxide  replace  each  other 
continually  without  change  of  crystalline  figure:  the  same  remark  may  be 
made  of  the  oxides  of  potassium,  sodium,  and  ammonium,  these  bodies 
being  strictly  isomorphous.  The  alumina  in  common  alum  may  be  replaced 
by  iron  sesquioxide,  the  potash  by  ammonia  or  by  soda,  and  still  the  figure 
of  the  crystal  remains  unchanged.     These   replacements  may  be  partial 

*  From  hoff  equal,  and  fi Jp^v,  shape  or  fbitn. 
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only:  we  may  haTe  an  alum  containing  both  potash  and  ammonia,  or 
alamioA  and  chromium  sesquioxide.  By  artificial  management —  namely, 
bjr  transferring  the  crystal  successively  to  different  solutions  —  we  may 
hare  these  isomorphous  and  mutually  replacing  compounds  distributed  in 
different  layers  upon  the  same  crystal. 

For  these  reasons,  mixtures  of  isomorphous  salts  can  nerer  be  separated 
by  crystallization,  unless  their  difference  of  solubility  is  very  great.  A 
mixed  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate  and  nickel  sulphate,  isomorphous  salts, 
yields  on  evaporation  crystals  containing  both  iron  and  nickel.  But  if 
before  eTaporation  the  ferrous  salt  be  converted  into  ferric  salt,  by  chlorine 
or  other  means,  then  the  crystals  obtained  are  free  from  iron,  except  thai 
of  the  mother-tiqaor  which  wets  them.  The  ferric  salt  is  no  longer  iso- 
morphous with  the  nickel  salt,  and  easily  separates  from  the  latter. 

When  compounds  are  thus  found  to  correspond,  it  is  inferred  that  the 
elements  composing  them  are  also  sometimes  isomorphous.  Thus,  the 
metals  magnesium,  zinc,  iron,  and  copper  are  presumed  to  be  isomorphous: 
arsenic  and  phosphorus  have  not  the  same  crystalline  form;  nevertheless, 
they  are  said  to  be  isomorphous,  because  arsenic  and  phosphoric  acids  give 
rise  to  combinations  which  agree  most  completely  in  figure  and  constitution. 
The  chlorides,  iodides,  bromides,  and  fluorides  agree,  whenever  they  can 
be  observed,  in  the  most  perfect  manner :  hence  the  elements  themselves 
are  believed  to  be  also  isomorphous.  Unfortunately,  for  obvious  reasons, 
it  is  very  difficult  to  observe  the  crystalline  figure  of  most  of  the  elemen- 
tary bodies,  and  this  difficulty  is  increased  by  the  frequent  dimorphism 
they  exhibit. 

Absolute  identity  of  value  in  the  angles  of  crystals  is  not  always  ex- 
hibited by  isomorphous  substances.  In  other  words,  small  variations  often 
occur  in  the  magnitude  of  the  angles  of  crystals  of  compounds  which  in 
all  other  respects  show  the  closest  isomorphic  relations.  This  should  occa- 
sion no  surprise,  as  there  are  reasons  why  such  variations  might  be  ex- 
pected, the  chief  perhaps  being  the  unequal  effects  of  expansion  by  heat, 
by  which  the  angles  of  the  same  crystal  are  changed  by  alteration  of  tem- 
perature. A  good  example  is  found  in  the  case  of  the  carbonates  of  cal- 
ciam,  magnesium,  manganese,  iron,  and  zinc,  which  are  found  native  crys- 
talliied  in  the  form  of  obtuse  rhombohedrons  (fig.  156),  not  distinguishable 
from  each  other  by  the  eye,  or  even  by  the  common  goniometer,  but  show- 
ing small  differences  wheti  examined  by  the  more  accurate  instrument  of 
Dr.  WoUaston.  These  compounds  are  isomorphous,  and  the  measurements 
of  the  obtuse  angles  of  their  rhombohedrons  are  as  follows: 

Calcium  carbonate 
Magnesium  **  ... 

Manganous  '*  .         .         < 

Ferrous         " 
Zinc  <•  .         . 

Anomalies  in  the  composition  of  various  earthy  minerals,  which  formerly 
threw  much  obscurity  upon  their  chemical  nature,  have  been  in  great 
tneuure  explained  by  these  discoveries.  Specimens  of  the  same  mineral 
from  different  localities  were  found  to  afford  very  discordant  results  on 
ualysis.  But  the  proof  once  given  of  the  extent  to  which  substitution  of 
isomorphous  bodies  may  go,  without  destruction  of  what  may  be  called 
tbe  primitive  type  of  the  compound,  these  difficulties  vanish. 

Decision  of  a  doubtful  point  concerning  the  constitution  of  a  compound 
osy  now  and  then  be  very  sntisfactorily  made  by  a  reference  to  this  same 
JAw  of  isomorphism.  Thus,  alumina,  the  only  known  oxide  of  aluminium, 
18  judged  to  be  a  sesquioxide,  from  >ts  relation  to  sesquioxide  of  iron, 
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which  is  certainly  so;  the  black  oxide  of  copper  is  inferred  to  be  retllyl 
the  monoxide,  although  it  contains  twice  as  much  oxjgen  as  th«  red  oxide, 
because  it  is  isomorphous  with  magnesia  and  sine  oxide,  both  undoubted  ■ 
monoxides. 

The  subjoined  table  will  serre  to  convey  some  idea  of  the  most  important 
families  of  isomorphous  elements ;  it  is  taken,  with  slight  modification,  from 
Professor  Graham's  Elements  of  Chemistry,*  to  which  the  pupil  is  referred 
for  fuller  details  on  this  interesting  subject : 

Itomorphout  Orot^t, 


Sulphur 

Barium 

Sodium 

Selenium 

Strontium 

Silver 

Tellurium. 

Lead. 

Thallium 
Gold 

(2-) 
Magnesium 

Platinum 

Potassium 

Calcium 

Iridium 

Manganese 
Iron 

Osmium. 

(7) 
Chlorine 

Cobalt 

(6) 

Iodine 

Nickel 

Tin 

Bromine 

Zinc 

Titanium 

Fluorine 

Cadmium 

Zirconium 

CyaHogen, 

Copper 

Chromium 

Aluminium 

Tungsten 

Molybdenum 

Tantalum 

Phosphoms 

Glucinum. 

Niobium. 

Arsenic 
Antimony 
Bismuth 
Vanadium. 

A  comparison  of  this  table  with  that  on  page  286  will  show  that,  in  man/ 
instances,  isomorphous  elements  exhibit  equal  equivalence  or  combining 
power,  and  more  generally  that  the  isomorphous  groups  consist  either 
wholly  of  perissad  or  wholly  of  artiad  elements.  The  only  apparent  ex- 
ception to  this  rule  is  afforded  by  tantalum  and  niobium,  which,  althoDgh 
pentads,  are  isomorphous  with  tin,  tungsten,  and  other  tetrad  Mid  hezsd 

elements. 

t  Second  Am.  edition,  p.  149, 
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THE  metAls  constitute  the  second  and  larger  group  of  elementary  bodies. 
A  great  niimber  of  them  are  of  very  rare  occurrence,  being  found  only 
ia  a  few  scarce  minerals ;  others  are  more  abundant,  and  some  few  almost 
uaiversally  diffused  throughout  the  globe.     Some  of  these  bodies  are  of 
aiost  importance  when  in  the  metallic  state ;  others,  when  in  combination, 
chleily  as  oxides,  the  metals  themselves  being  almost  unknown.     Many  are 
used  in  medicine  and  in  the  arts,  and  are  essentially  connected  with  the 
progress  of  ciTilization. 
If  arsenic  be  included,  the  metals  amount  to  fifty  in  number. 
Phftkal  Propertiea. — One  of  the  most  remarkable  and  striking  charac- 
ters possessed  by  the  metals  is  their  peculiar  lustre :  this  is  so  character- 
istic, that  the  expression  metallic  lustre  has  passed  into  common  speech* 
This  property  is  no  doubt  connected  with  the  extraordinary  degree  of  opa- 
city which  the  metals  present  in  every  instance.     The  thinnest  leaves  or 
pUtes.  and  the  edges  of  crystalline  laminae,  arrest  the  passage  of  light  in 
the  most  complete  manner.     An  exception  to  the  rule  is  usually  made  in 
f«vor  of  gold-leaf,  which,  when  held  up  to  the  daylight,  exhibits  a  greenish, 
and  in  some  cases  a  purple  color,  as  if  it  were  really  endued  with  a  certain 
degree  of  translucency :  the  metallic  film  is,  however,  generally  so  imper- 
fect that  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  say  whether  the  observed  effect  may  not 
be  ia  tome  measure  due  to  multitudes  of  little  holes,  many  of  which  are 
visible  to  the  naked  eye;  but  Faraday's  experiments  have  established  the 
translucency  of  gold  beyond  all  doubt. 

In  point  of  color,  the  metals  present  a  certain  degree  of  uniformity :  with 
two  exceptions  —  vii.,  copper,  which  is  red,  and  gold,  which  is  yellow  — 
all  these  bodies  are  included  between  the  pure  white  of  silver  and  the 
blaish-gray  tint  of  lead :  bismuth,  it  is  true,  has  a  pinkish  color,  and  cal- 
cium and  strontium  a  yellowish  tint,  but  these  tints  are  very  feeble. 

The  differences  of  tpeeifie  gravity  are  very  wide,  passing  from  lithium, 
potu^iam,  and  sodium,  which  are  lighter  than  water,  to  platinum,  which  it 
nearly  twenty-one  times  heavier  than  an  equal  bulk  of  that  liquid. 


Table  of  the  Specific  Oraviiiet  of  Metals  at  IS-^^  C.  (eO""  F.) 


Platinum    . 

.     21-50 

Gold       . 

19-50 

Uranium     . 

.     18-4 

Tungsten 
Mercury     , 
Palladium 

17-60 
.     13-69 

11-30  to  11-8 

Lead  . 

.     11-46 

Silver     . 

10-50 

Bismuth 

.       9-90 

Copper  . 
Nickel 

8-96 
.      8-80 

Cadmium 

8-70 

Molybdenum 

.       8  68 
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ium     .                                    0-972 

ftssium    ....     0-PC5 

bium    ....         0-598 

The  properly  ot  malleability,  or  power  of  eilension  under  Ihe  hmmmer. 
or  belwevD  ibe  rollers  or  Ilie  Bntling-tnill.  is  posscaacd  by  ci^riaiii  of  Ibe 
metMla  lo  a  very  great  eilcnl.  Ould-leaf  is  a  remnrkablc  eianipte  of  ihe 
tenuity  to  which  &  mBllcalile  metal  may  be  brought  by  luitable  means.  The 
gilding  ou  ailTvT  wire  used  in  the  manurscturc  of  gold  tnce  is  even  thinner. 
and  yet  preseiits  an  unbroken  fliirface.  Silver  may  be  beaten  out  lery  Ihin  — 
capper  also,  but  lo  an  inferior  extent ;  lin  and  platinum  are  easily  rolled 
out  into  foil;  iron,  palladium,  lend,  nickel,  cadmium,  the  metals  of  the 
alkalies,  and  mercury  whvn  eolidilied,  ars  also  malleable.  Zinc  may  be 
placed  midway  between  the  malteable  and  brittle  diTieioa ;  then  perhaps 
bismuth ;  and,  lastly,  such  melnls  as  atttimony  and  arsenic,  which  are  al- 
together dealilule  of  malleability. 

The  specific  gravily  of  malleable  metals  is  usually  very  sensibly  increased 
by  pressure  or  blows,  and  the  melala  themselves  are  rendered  much  harder. 
with  a  tendency  to  britllcness.  This  condition  is  destroyed  and  the  fanner 
soft  stale  reslored  by  Ihe  operation  of  annialinp,  which  eonsi«t8  in  healinf; 
Ibe  melal  la  redness  out  of  contact  with  air  (if  it  will  bear  thni  temperature 
without  fusion),  and  cooling  it  quickly  or  slowly  according  to  Ihe  eireum- 
stanccB  of  Ihe  case.  Aner  this  operation.  It  is  found  to  possess  its  original 
specific  gravity. 

Duetilil;/  is  n  property  distinct  from  Iho  lasl.  inasmuch  as  it  invohes  ihe 

principle  of  tenacity,  or  power  of  resisting  tension.     The 

Fig-  IK.         art  of  nire-drawing  is  one  of  great  antiquity  :  it  consists  in 

^-  drawing  rode  of  metal  through   a  succession  of  Irumpel- 

r^  shaped  holes  in  a  steel  plate,  each  being  a  Utile  smaller  Ihan 

^  its  predecessor,  until  the  requisite  degree  of  fineness  is  at- 

,  lained.     The  metal  often  hecomes  very  hard  and  rigid  in 

a  this  process,  and  is  than  liable  to  break  :   this  is  remedied  by 

(  annealing.     The  order  of  tenacity  among  the  metals  suscep- 

.  tible  of  being  easily  drawn  into  wire  is  Ihe  following;  it  is 

determined  by  observing  the  weighls   required  lo  break 

"-J  asuoder  wires  drawn  through  the  same  orifice  of  the  plate; 

Iron  I  Gold 


Silver  |  Lead. . 

Metals  differ  as  much  in  fusibiU'ti  as  in  density.  The  following  table  will 
give  an  idea  of  their  relations  to  heat.  The  melting-points  of  the  melah 
which  fuse  only  at  a  temperature  above  ignition,  and  that  of  line,  are  on 
the  authority  of  Ihe  laie  Profes^'or  Dnniell,  having  been  observed  by  lbs 
help  of  his  pyrometer  before  described : 
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Fusible  below 
ft  red  heat. 


Mercury 

Rubidium 

Potassium 

Sodium 

Lithium 

Tin    . 

Cadmium 

Bismuth    . 

Thallium 

Lead 


F. 

101-8 
.     144-6 

207-7 
.     356 

442 
(about)  442 

497 
.     661 

617 


Melting  points. 
C. 

-«9-44*» 
88-5 
62-5 
97-6 

180 

227-8 

228 

258 

294 

826 


Tellurium — rather  less  fiisible  than  lead. 
Arsenic  —  unknown. 

Zinc 778 

Antimony — just  below  redness. 


412 


Infusible  below 
a  red  heat. 


rSiWer  . 
Copper 
Gold      . 
Cast-iron  . 
Pure  iron 
Nickel 
Cobalt 
Manganese 
Palladium 
Molybdenum 
Uranium 
Tungsten 
Chromium 
Titanium 
Cerium 
Osmium 
Iridium 
Rhodium 
Platinum 
Tantalum 


Highest  heat  of  forge. 


Malting  points. 
P.  C. 

1878**        1028® 
1996        1091 
2016        1102 
2786        1630 


Agglomerate,  but  do  not  melt  in  the 
forge. 


Infusible  in  ordinary  blast-furnaces ; 
fusible  by  oxy-hydrogen  blowpipe. 


Some  metftls  acquire  a  pasty  or  adhesive  state  before  becoming  fluid : 
this  is  the  case  with  iron  and  platinum,  and  also  with  the  metals  of  the 
alkalies.  It  is  this  peculiarity  which  confers  the  yery  Valuable  property  of 
welding,  by  which  pieces  of  iron  and  steel  are  united  without  solder,  and 
the  finely  divided  metallic  sponge  of  platinum  is  converted  into  a  solid  and 
ooDDsct  bar. 

Volatility  is  posiedsed  by  eeirtain  members  of  this  class,  and  perhaps  by 
an,  ooald  temperatures  sufficiently  elevated  be  obtained.  Mercury  boils 
and  distils  below  a  red  heat;  potassium,  sodium,  xino,  magnesium,  and 
cadniam  rise  in  vaper  when  heated  to  bright  redness  {  arsenic  and  tellu- 
riom  are  volatile. 

28* 
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CHEMICAL  RELATIONS  OF  THE  METALS. 

Metallic  combinntions  are  of  two  kinds — namely,  those  formed  bj  the 
union  of  metals  among  themselTes,  which  are  called  alloys,  or,  wbere  mer- 
cury is  concerned,  amalgams ;  and  those  generated  by  combination  with 
the  non-metallic  elements,  as  oxides,  chlorides,  sulphides,  &c.  In  this 
latter  case,  the  metallic  characters  are  almost  invariably  lost. 

Alloys.  —  Most  metals  are  probably,  to  some  extent,  capable  of  existing 
in  a  state  of  combination  with  each  other  in  definite  proportions ;  bui  it 
is  difficult  to  obtain  these  compounds  in  a  separate  condiiion,  since  tltcj 
dissolve  in  all  proportions  in  the  melted  metals,  and  do  not  generally  diSvT 
so  widely  in  their  melting  points  from  the  metals  they  may  be  mixed  with, 
as  to  be  separated  by  crystallization  in  a  definite  condition.  Exceptions 
to  this  rule  are  met  with  in  the  cooling  of  argentiferous  lead,  the  crystal- 
lization of  brass,  and  of  gun- metal. 

The  chemical  force  capable  of  being  exerted  between  different  metals  is 
for  the  most  part  very  feeble,  and  the  consequent  state  of  combination  is 
therefore  very  easily  disturbed  by  the  influence  of  other  forces.  The 
stability  of  such  metallic  compounds  is,  however,  greater  in  proportion  to 
the  general  chemical  dissimilarity  of  the  metals  they  contain.  But  in  all 
cases  of  combination  between  metals,  the  alteration  of  physical  cbaracterEs 
which  is  the  distinctive  feature  of  chemical  combination,  does  not  take 
place  to  any  great  extent.  The  most  unquestionable  compounds  of  metals 
with  metals  are  still  metallic  in  their  general  physical  characters,  and  there 
is  no  such  transmutation  of  the  individuality  of  their  constituents  as  takes 
place  in  the  combination  of  a  metal  with  oxygen,  or  sulphur,  chlorine,  &c. 
The  alteration  of  characters  in  alloys  is  generally  limited  to  the  color,  de- 
gree of  hardness,  tenacity,  &c.,  and  it  is  only  when  the  constituent  metals 
are  capable  of  assuming  opposite  chemical  relations  that  these  compounds 
are  distinguished  by  great  brittleness. 

The  formation  of  actual  chemical  compounds,  in  some  cases,  when  t«o 
metals  are  melted  together,  is  indicated  by  several  phenomena,  riz  ,  the 
evolution  of  heat,  as  in  the  case  of  platinum  and  tin,  copper  and  sine,  &c. 
The  density  of  alloys  differs  from  that  of  mere  mixtures  of  the  metals. 
In  the  solidification  of  alloys,  the  temperature  does  not  always  fall  uni- 
formly, but  often  remains  stationary  at  particular  degrees,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  the  solidifying  points  of  the  compounds  then  crystallizing. 
Tin  and  lead  melted  together  in  any  proportions  always  form  a  compound 
which  solidifies  at  187°  C.  The  melting-point  of  an  alloy  is  often  very 
different  from  the  point  of  solidification,  and  it  is  generally  lower  than 
the  mean  melting  point  of  the  constituent  metals. 

But  though  metals  may  combine  when  melted  together,  it  1b  doubtful 
whether  they  remain  combined  after  the  solidification  of  the  mass,  and  the 
wide  differences  between  the  melting  and  solidifying  points  of  certain  alloys 
appear  to  indicate  that  the  existence  of  these  compounds  is  limited  to  a 
certain  range  of  temperature.  Matthiessen*  regards  it  as  probable  that 
the  condition  of  an  alloy  of  two  metals  in  the  liquid  state  may  be  either 
that  of — 1.  A  solution  of  one  metal  in  another;  2.  Chemical  combination; 
8.  Mechanical  mixture ;  or,  4.  A  solution  or  mixture  of  two  or  all  of  the 
above ;  and  that  similar  differences  may  obtain  as  to  its  condition  in  Hie 
solid  state.    • 

The  chemical  action  of  reagents  upon  alloys  is  sometimes  rerj  different 
from  their  action  upon  metals  in  the  separate  state :  thus,  platinum  alloyed 

•  British  Aisociation  Reporta,  1863,  p.  8T. 
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vith  nlver  is  readily  dissolved  hj  nitric  acid,  but  is  not  affected  by  that 
&cid  when  unallojed.  On  the  contrary,  silver,  which  in  the  separate  state 
is  readily  dissolved  by  nitric  acid,  is  not  dissolved  by  it  when  alloyed  with 
gold  in  proportions  much  less  than  one  fourth  of  the  alloy  by  weight. 

COMPOUNDS  OF  METALS  WITH  METALLOIDS.  —  CLASSIFICATION  OF  METALS. 

A  classification  of  the  metals  according  to  their  equivalence  or  atomicity 
IS  given  in  the  table  on  p.  236,  each  of  the  classes  thus  formed  being  divided 
into  groups,  the  individual  members  of  which  possess  certain  physical  or 
chemical  characters  in  common. 

Class  I. — Monad  MetaU. — 1.  Among  these  metals  potatnum,  todatm, 
atsium^  rubitUum^  and  lithium  are  called  alkali-metala.  They  are  soft,  easily 
fusible,  volatile  at  higher  temperatures ;  combine  very  energetically  with 
oxjgen;  decompose  water  at  all  temperatures;  and  form  strongly  basic 
oiides,  which  are  very  soluble  in  water,  yielding  powerfully  caustic  and 
alkaline  hydrates,  from  which  the  water  cannot  be  expelled  by  heat.  Their 
carbonates  are  soluble  in  water,  and  each  metal  forms  only  one  chloride. 
The  hypothetical  metal  ammonium^  NH^  (p.  348),  is  usually  added  to  the  list 
of  alkali^metals,  on  account  of  the  general  similarity  of  its  compounds  to 
those  of  potassium  and  sodium. 

2.  Silver  differs  greatly  from  the  alkali-metals  in  its  physical  and  most  of 
its  chemical  properties,  but  it  is  related  to  them  by  the  isomorphism  of 
some  of  its  compounds  with  the  corresponding  compounds  of  those  metals; 
thos  it  forms  an  alum,  similar  in  form  and  composition  to  ordinary  potash 
alam. 

Class  II.  —  Dpad  Metals. — 1.  The  three  metals,  ftartum,  ttrontiuniy  and 
calcium,  form  oxides  called  alkaline  earths^  less  soluble  in  water  than  the  true 
alkalies,  but  exhibiting  similar  taste,  causticity,  and  action  on  vegetable 
colors.  The  metals  of  this  group  form  but  one  chloride,  e.ff.  BaCl,;  their 
carbonates  are  insoluble  in  water,  and  barium  sulphate  is  also  insoluble ; 
strontium  and  calcium  sulphates  slightly  soluble. 

2.  The  metals  of  the  next  group,  viz.  gludnumy  tkorinum,  yttrium^  erbium, 
lanikamim^  and  didymium,  form  oxides  called  eartliSy  which  are  insoluble  in 
water,  and  cannot  be  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  by  hydrogen  or  carbon ; 
their  carbonates  are  insoluble  in  water,  their  sulphates  soluble.  These 
metals  also  form  but  one  chloride,  viz.  a  dichloride.    They  are  all  very  rare. 

3.  Magnuium^  zinc,  and  cadmium  resemble  one  another  in  being  volatile  at 
high  temperatures,  and  burning  when  heated  in  the  air ;  they  decompose 
water  at  high  temperatures,  eliminate  hydrogen  from  dilute  acids,  and  form 
only  one  oxide  and  one  chloride,  e,g,  ZnO  and  ZnCl,.  Magnesium  was  for- 
merly classed  as  an  earth-metal,  but  it  bears  a  much  closer  analogy  to  zinc. 

4.  Mercury  and  copper  each  form  two  chlorides  and  two  oxides  :  mercury, 
for  example,  forms  the  two  chlorides,  HgCl^  and  Hp^Cl^,  and  the  two  oxides, 
UgO  and  Hg,0.     Mercurous  chloride  (calomel)  is  represented  by  the  for* 

Hg_Cl  '  Hg   *^ 

aula    I  ,  and  the  corresponding  oxide  by    I  >0.     The  copper  com- 

Hg— CI  Hg 

potinds  are  similarly  constituted.  These  metals  do  not  decompose  water  at 
My  temperature ;  they  are  oxidized  by  nitric  and  by  strong  sulphuric  acid. 
The  oxides  of  mercury  are  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  by  heat  alone ; 
those  of  copper,  by  ignition  with  hydrogen  or  charcoal. 

Class  HI. — Triad  MetaU.  ^the  only  two  metals  belonging  to  this  class 
*re  ikaUium  and  gold.  Each  of  them  forms  a  monochloride  and  a  trichlo- 
ride,  also  corresponding  oxides,  e.g.  gold  chlorides,  AuGl  and  AuCl^;  oxides, 
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Au,0  and  Au^Oj.  The  mono-compounds  of  thallium  are  much  more  sUible 
than  the  tri-compounds,  and  in  respect  of  these  compounds  thallium  exhibits 
▼ery  close  analogies  with  the  alkali-metals,  forming,  for  example,  an  alum 
isomorphous  with  common  potash  alum,  and  phosphates  analogous  in  com- 
position to  the  phosphates  of  sodium. 

Class  IV. —  Tetrad  Metals.  —  1.  Platinum^  palladium,  iridium,  rhodium, 
ruthenium,  and  otmium  form  a  natural  group  of  metals,  occurring  together 
in  the  metnllic  state,  and  resembling  each  other  in  many  of  their  proper- 
ties. Platinum  and  palladium  form  dichlorides  and  tetrachlorides,  with 
corresponding  oxides,  as,  e.g.,  PtCl,,  PtCI^.  PtO,  PtO..  Iridium  forms  a 
dichloride,  a  tetrachloride,  and  an  intermediate  chloride,  Ir^Clg.  which  maj 
be  regarded  as  a  compound  of  the  other  two,  or  as  constituted  according  to 

IrCl, 
the  formula  I  Ruthenium  and  osmium  form  chlorides  similar  in  con* 

Ira, 
stitution  to  those  of  iridium  ;  rhodium  only  a  dichloride,  RhCl^  and  a  tri- 
chloride, RhgCIf.  All  theMe  metals  form  oxides  analogous  in  composition 
to  their  chlorides,  e,  g,  IrO,  Ir^O,,  IrO,  and  likewise  higher  oxides,  indium 
and  rhodium  forming  trioxides,  IrO,  and  RhO,,  and  osmium  and  ruthenium 
forming  tetroxides,  OsO^  and  RuO^:  whence  it  might  be  inferred  that 
iridium  and  rhodium  are  hexad,  osmium  and  ruthenium  octads ;  but  there 
are  no  chlorides  corresponding  to  these  oxides,  and,  as  already  obserred 
(p.  855),  the  atomicity  of  an  element  cannot  be  inferred  from  the  composi- 
tion of  its  oxides.  The  met-als  of  the  platinum  group  are  not  acted  upon  by 
nitric  acid,  but  only  by  chlorine  or  nitromuriatic  acid.  With  the  exception 
of  osmium,  they  do  not  oxidize  in  the  air  at  any  temperature,  and  their 
oxides  are  all  reducible  by  heat  alone.  These  metals,  together  with  gold, 
silver.  And  mercury,  which  likewise  exhibit  the  last-mentioned  character, 
are  sometimes  called  noble  metaU. 

2.  Tin  and  titanium  are  closely  related  to  silicium,  each  forming  a  Tolatile 
tetrachloride;  namely,  stannic  chloride,  SnCl4.  and  titanic  chloride,  TiCl^. 
together  with  the  corresponding  oxides.  Tin  likewise  forms  the  stannous 
compounds,  in  which  it  is  bivalent,  e»ff.,  SnCIj,  SnO;  and  titanium  forms 
the  titanous  compounds,  in  which  it  is  apparently  trivalent,  but  really 
quadrivalent,  like  aluminium. 

8.  Lead  stands  by  itself.  Its  quadrivalenoe  is  inferred  from  the  compo- 
sition of  plumbo-tetrethide,  VhCCM^)^ ;  but  in  most  of  its  compounds  it  is 
bivalent,  forming  only  one  chloride,  PbCl^,  with  corresponding  iodide, 
bromide,  and  fluoride.  It  forms  also  the  corresponding  oxide,  PbO,  together 
with  a  lower  oxide,  Pb|0,  and  three  higher  oxides,  PDk04,  Pb^O^,  and  PbO^ 
Lead  is  allied  to  barium  and  strontium  by  isomorphism  of  its  sulphate  with 
the  sulphates  of  barium  and  strontium,  and  to  silver,  thallium,  and  mercury 
by  the  sparing  solubility  of  its  chloride,  which  is  precipitated  by  hydro- 
chloric acid  from  solutions  of  lead  salts. 

4.  Zirconium  forms  a  tetrachloride,  ZrCl4,  and  a  dioxide,  ZrO,.  Aluminium 
Is  inferred  to  be  tetradic  from  its  analogy  to  iron  in  the  ferric  compounds, 
but  it  forms  only  one  class  of  salts  in  which  it  is  apparently  trivalent,  the 

Aids  0=1  Al 

chloride  being  ALCL  =  I        ,  and  the  oxide  I  >0.     Aluminium  and 

AlCl,  0  =Al 

zirconium  belong  to  the  class  of  earth-metals,  and  will  be  described  in  con- 
nection with  them. 

5.  The  Iron  group  comprises  iron,  manganese,  tohall,  nickel,  uranium,  cerium, 
and  indium.  The  ntomicity  of  these  metals  has  already  been  discussed. 
Manganese  forms  a  chloride  of  somewhat  doubtful  composition,  in  which  it 
is  apparently  septivalent ;  but  the  rest  do  not  form  any  compounds  with 
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Dooftd  elements  in  which  they  exhibit  an  equiyalent  value  greater  than  4. 
Ali  these  mct^ia  decompose  water  at  high  temperatures.  Nxkel  and  cobalt 
are  magnetic,  like  iron,  and  their  salts  are  isomorphoua  with  the  cor- 
responding iron  compounds.  Indium  is  a>Tery  rare  metal,  which  has  been 
but  imperfeotljr  examined,  but  it  probably  belongs  to  the  same  group. 

Class  Y. — Pentad  Metals.  —  1.  Araenie  and  antimony  form  trichlorides  and 
pentachlorides  analogous  to  those  of  phosphorus,  also  the  corresponding 
oxides.     Bismuth  forms  a  Tolatile  trichloride,  and  a  dichloride,  Bi,Ch, 

BiCl, 
or      I       .      Vanadium  was  formerly  supposed  to  belong  to  the  tungsten 

BiCl, 
group,  but  it  has  lately  been  shown  to  be  a  pentad.  Its  chlorides  are  not 
known,  but  it  forms  an  oxy chloride,  VOClg.  analogous  to  phosphorus  oxy- 
chloride ;  aleo  the  oxides,  V^Oy  and  V^Of,  analogous  to  those  of  phosphorus 
sod  arsenic,  the  latter  yielding  a  series  of  salts,  the  vanadates,  isomorphous 
with  the  phosphates  and  arsenates  of  corresponding  composition. 

2.  Tantalum  and  niobium^  formerly  regarded  as  tetrads,  havo  lately  been 
ihown  by  Marignac  to  form  pentachlorides  and  pentoxides.  The  oxides  of 
the  pentad  metals  are,  for  the  most  part,  of  acid  character. 

Class  VI. — Hexad  MetaU.  —  1.  Chromium  forms  a  hexfluoride,  CrFg,  and 
a  corresponding  oxide,  CrO,.  It  likewise  forms  two  series  of  compounds, 
in  which  it  exhibits  lower  degrees  of  equivalence,  viz.,  the  chromic  com- 
pounds  analogous  to  the  ferric  compounds,  in  which  it  is  apparently  tri- 

CV///  CI, 
Talent,  but  really  quadrivalent ;  e.  ff.,  chromic  chloride,  CrJCl^  or   I  , 

Cr^^^'  CI, 
ftnd  the  chromous  compounds,  analogous  to  the  ferrous  compounds,  in  which 
it  is  bivalent,  e.ff.,  Cr^^Cl,,  Cr^'O. 

2.  T^mffsten  forms  a  hexchloride,  WCl,.  and  the  corresponding  oxide, 
WO,.  Molybdenum  is  not  known  to  form  a  chloride  higher  than  MoCl^.  but 
itstrioxide,  MoO,.  is  known;  and  from  the  general  similarity  of  the  tung- 
Bten  and  molybdenum  compounds,  the  latter  metal  is  inferred  to  the  hexadic. 

The  metals  of  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths,  on  account  of  their  inferior 
specific  gravity,  are  often  called  liyht  metaU  ;  the  others,  heavy  metaU. 


Xstallic  Chlorides.  —  All  metals  combine  with  chlorine,  and  most  of  them 
in  several  proportions,  as  above  indicated,  forming  compounds  which  may 
be  regarded  as  derived  from  one  or  more  molecules  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
bj  aubstitntion  of  a  metal  for  an  equivalent  quantity  of  hydrogen ;  thus : 

From  nCl    are  derived  monochlorides  like  KCl 
••      H,Cla  "  dichlorides  "     Ba'^'Cl, 

"      HjClj  •*  trichlorides        "     AuCl, 

«*     llf>\         "  tetrachlorides    «*    Su'^Cl^,  &c.  Ac. 

Hydrochloric  acid  may,  in  fact,  be  regarded  as  the  type  of  chlorides  in 
general 

Seyeral  chlorides  occur  as  natural  products.  Sodium  chloride,  or  com- 
mon salt,  occurs  in  enormous  quantities,  both  in  the  solid  st-ate  as  rock-salt, 
and  dissclved  in  sea- water,  and  in  the  water  of  rivers  and  springs.  Po- 
tA«sium  chloride  occurs  in  the  same  forms,  but  in  smaller  quantity ;  the 
cblorides  of  lithium,  caesium,  rubidium,  and  thallium  also  occur  in  small 
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quantities  in  certain  spring  waters.     Merourous  chloride,  Hg^Cl,,  and  siWer 
chloride,  AgCl,  occur  as  natural  minerals. 

1.  Chlorides  are  generally  prepared  by  one  or  other  of  the  following 
processes:  1.  By  acting  upon  the  metal  with  chlorine  gas.  Antimony  pen- 
tachloride  and  copper  dichloride  are  examples  of  chlorides  sometimea  pro* 
diiced  in  this  manner.  The  chlorides  of  gold  and  platinum  are  usually  pre- 
pared by  acting  upon  the  metuls  with  nascent  chlorine,  developed  by  hydro- 
chloric and  nitric  acids.  Sometimes,  on  the  other  hand,  the  met^  is  in  a 
nascent  state,  as  when  titanic  chluride  is  formed  by  passing  a  current  of 
cblorine  over  a  heated  mixture  of  charcoal  and  titanic  oxide.  The  chlo- 
rides of  aluminium  and  chromium  may  be  obtained  by  similar  processes. 

2.  Chlorine  gas,  by  its  action  upon  metallic  oxides,  drives  out  the  oxygen, 
and  unites  with  the  respective  metals  to  form  chlorides.  This  reaction 
sometimes  takes  place  at  ordinary  temperatures,  as  is  the  case  with  silver 
oxide;  sometimes  only  at  a  red  heat,  as  is  the  case  with  the  oxides  of  the 
alkalies  and  alkaline  earth-metals.  The  hydrates  and  carbonates  of  these 
last  metal}*,  when  dissolved  or  suspended  in  hot  water  and  treated  with  ex- 
cess of  chlorine,  are  converted,  chiefly  into  chlorides,  partly  into  chlorates. 

3.  Many  metallic  chlorides  are  prepared  by  acting  upon  the  metals  with 
hydrochloric  acid.  Zinc,  cadmium,  iron,  nickel,  cobalt,  and  tin  dissolve 
readily  in  hydrochloric  acid,  with  liberation  of  hydrogen ;  copper  only  in 
the  strong  boiling  acid;  silver,  mercury,  palladium,  platinum,  and  gold, 
not  at  all.  Sometimes  the  metal  is  substituted,  not  for  hydrogen,  but  for 
some  other  metal.  Stannous  chloride,  for  instance,  is  frequently  made  by 
distilling  metallic  tin  with  mercuric  chloride;  thus:  2HgCl2-j-Sn,=2SnCL 
+  Hg,. 

4.  Bj  dissolving  a  metallic  oxide,  hydrate,  or  carbonate  in  hydrochloric 
acid. 

All  monochlorides  and  dichlorides  are  soluble  in  water,  excepting  silver 
chloride,  AgCl,  and  mercurous  chloride,  Hg^Cl,;  lead  chloride,  PbCl,,  is 
sparingly  soluble ;  these  three  chlorides  are  easily  formed  by  precipitation. 
Many  metallic  chlorides  dissolve  also  in  alcohol  and  in  ether. 

Most  monochlorides,  dichlorides,  and  trichlorides  volatilixe  at  high  tem- 
peratures without  decomposition :  the  higher  chlorides,  when  heated,  give 
off  part  of  their  chlorine.  Some  chlorides  which  resist  the  action  of  heat 
alone  are  decomposed  by  ignition  in  the  air,  yielding  metallic  oxides  and 
free  chlorine:  this  is  the  case  with  the  dichlorides  of  iron  and  manganese; 
but  most  dichlorides  remain  undecomposed,  even  in  this  case.  All  metallic 
chlorides,  excepting  those  of  the  alkali-metals  and  earth-metals,  are  de- 
composed at  a  red  heat  by  hydrogen  gas,  with  formation  of  n hydrochloric 
acid :  in  this  way,  metallic  iron  may  be  obtained  in  fine  cubical  crystals. 
Silver  chloride  placed  in  contact  with  metallic  zinc  or  iron,  under  dilute  sul- 
phuric or  hydrochloric  acid,  is  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  by  the  nascent 
hydrogen. 

Sulphuric,  phosphoric,  boric,  and  arsenic  acids  decompose  most  metallic 
chlorides,  sometimes  at  ordinary,  sometimes  at  higher  temperatures.  All 
metallic  chlorides,  heated  with  lead  dioxide  or  manganese  dioxide  and  sul- 
phuric acid,  give  off  chlorine,  e.  g^ : 

2NaCl  4-   MnO,   -}-   2S0^H,  =   SO^Na,   -f   S04Mn  +  20H,  -f  CI, 
Sodium        HangRDt'Be        Sulphuric  Sodium  Hangiinoua 

chloride.         dioxide.  acid.  Bulphatd.  sulphate. 

Chlorides  distilled  with  sulphuric  acid  and  potassium  chromate,  yield  a 
dark  bluish-red  distillate  of  chromic  oxychloride.  Some  metallic  chlorides 
are  decomposed  by  water^  forming  hydrochloric  acid  and  an  oxychloride, 
e\  g. :  BiCl,  -f  OH,  =  2HC1  -f  BiClQ.      The  chlorides  of  antimony  and 
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ftannous  chloride  are  decomposed  in  a  similar  manner.  All  soluble  chlo- 
rides ^ve  with  solution  of  silver  nitrate^  a  white  precipitate  of  silver  chlo- 
ride, easilj  soluble  in  ammonia,  insoluble  in  nitric  ucid.  With  mercurous 
nUratCy  tbey  jrield  a  white  curdj  precipitate  of  mercurous  chloride^  black- 
ened bj  ammonia;  and  with  had-Balta,  not  too  dilute,  a  white  crystalline 
precipitate  of  lead  chlq^ride,  soluble  in  excess  of  water. 

Metallic  chlorides  unite  with  each  other  and  with  the  chlorides  of  the 
noQ-met-allie  elements,  forming  such  compounds  as  potassium  ohlorumercu- 
rate,  2KCl.HgClp  sodium  chloroplatinate,  2NaCl.PtCl4.  potassium  chlorio- 
date,  KCl.ICl,,  &c  Metallic  chlorides  combine  in  definite  proportions  with 
Ammonia  and  organic  bases;  the  chlorides  of  platinum  form  with  ammonia 
the  compounds  2NH,  PtCl^  4Nfl,.PtCl,,  2NHg.PtCl4,  and  4NH3.PtCl4;  mer- 
eurie  chloride  forms  with  aniline  the  compound  2(^ffffN.UgCl,,  &c. 

Chlorides  also  unite  with  oxides  and  sulphides,  terming  oxychloridea  and 
ozy«it^At4i<M,  which  may  be  regarded  as  chlorides  having  part  of  their  chlo- 
rine replaced  by  an  equivalent  quantity  of  oxygen  or  sulphur  (CI,  by  O  or  S). 
Bismuth,  for  example,  forms  an  oxy chloride  having  the  composition  Bi^^^ClO 
or  BiC^BijO^ 

Sremides.  —  Bromine  unites  directly  with  most  metals,  forming  com.^ 
pounds  analogous  in  composition  to  the  chlorides,  and  resembling  them  in 
most  of  their  properties.  The  bromides  of  the  alkali-metals  occur  in  sea- 
WAter  and  in  many  saline  springs;  silver  bromide  occurs  as  a  natural 
miaeral.  Nearly  all  bromides  are  soluble  in  water,  and  may  be  formed  by 
treating  an  oxide,  hydrate,  or  carbonate,  with  hydrobromic  acid,  the  solu- 
tions when  eyaporated  giving  off  water  for  the  most  part,  and  leaving  a 
toUd  metallic  bromide ;  some  of  them,  however,  namely,  the  bromides  of 
magnesium,  aluminium,  and  the  other  earth-metals,  are  more  or  less 
decomposed  by  evaporation,  giving  off  hydrobromic  acid,  and  leaving  a 
mixture  of  metallic  bromide  and  oxide.  Silver  bromide  and  mercurous 
bromide  are  insoluble  in  water,  and  lead  bromide  is  very  sparingly  soluble ; 
these  are  obtained  by  precipitation. 

Metallic  bromides  are  solid  at  ordinary  temperatures ;  most  of  them  fuse 
at  a  moderate  heat,  and  volatilize  at  higher  temperatures.  The  bromides 
of  gold  and  platinum  are  decomposed  by  mere  exposure  to  heat;  many 
others  give  up  their  bromine  when  heated  in  contact  with  the  air.  Chlo- 
nne,  with  the  aid  of  heat,  drives  out  the  bromine  and  converts  them  into 
chlorides.  Hydroekloric  acid  also  decomposes  them  at  a  red  heat,  giving  off 
hydrobromic  acid.  Strong  sulphuric  or  nilric  acid  decomposes  them,  with 
eTolution  of  hydrobromic  acid,  which,  if  the  sulphuric  or  nitric  acid  is  con- 
centrated and  in  excess,  is  partly  decomposed,  with  separation  of  bromine 
and  formation  of  sulphurous  oxide  or  nitrogen  dioxide.  Bromides  heated 
with  nUpkuric  acid  and  manganese  dioxide  or  potassium  chromatCf  give  off  free 
hromine. 

Bromides  in  solution  are  easily  decomposed  by  chlorine,  either  in  the 
form  of  gas  or  dissolved  in  water,  the  liquid  acquiring  a  red  or  reddish- 
yellow  color,  according  to  the  quantity  of  bromine  present;  and  on  agitat- 
iDg  the  liquid  with  ether,  that  liquid  dissolves  the  bromine,  forming  a  red 
Bolntion,  which  rises  to  the  surface. 

Soluble  bromides  give  with  silver  nitrate  a  white  precipitate  of  silver 
hromide,  greatly  resembling  the  chloride,  but  much  less  soluble  in  am- 
monia, insoluble  in  hot  nitric  acid.  Mercurous  nitrate  produces  a  yellowish- 
white  precipitate ;  and  ^a^  ac«/a/0,  a  white  precipitate  much  less  soluble 
in  water  than  the  chloride.  Palladium  nitrate  produces  in  solutions  of 
bromides  not  containing  chlorine,  a  black  precipitate  of  bromide.  Pal- 
ladium chloride  produces  no  precipiU^^Q  {  neivUev  49^9  th^  pitrate,  if 
•olable  chlorides  are  present. 
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Bromides  unite  with  each  other  in  the  same  manner  as  chlorides;  also 
with  oxides,  sulphides,  and  ammonia. 

Iodides  — These  compounds  are  obtained  by  processes  similar  to  thos« 
which  yield  the  chlorides  and  bromides.  Many  metals  unite  directly  with 
iodine.  Potassium  and  sodium  iodides  exist  in  sea-water  and  in  many  salt 
springs:  silver  iodide  occurs  as  a  natural  minerair 

Metallic  iodides  are  analogous  to  the  bromides  and  chlorides  in  compo- 
sition and  properties.  But  few  of  them  are  decomposed  by  heat  alone; 
the  iodides  of  gold,  silver,  platinum,  and  palladium,  however,  gire  up  their 
iodine  when  heated. 

.Most  metallic  iodides  are  perfectly  soluble  in  water;  but  lead  iodide  is 
very  slightly  soluble,  and  the  iodides  of  mercury  and  silver  are  quite  in- 
soluble. 

Solutions  of  iodides  evaporated  out  of  contact  of  air,  generally  leave 
anhydrous  metallic  iodides,  which  partly  separate  in  the  crystalline  form 
before  the  water  is  wholly  driven  off.  The  iodides  of  the  earth-metals, 
however,  are  resolved,  on  evaporation,  into  the  earthy  oxides  and  faydri- 
odio  acid,  which  escapes.  A  very  small  quantity  of  chlorine  colors  the 
solution  yellow  or  brown,  by  partial  decompopition ;  and  a  somewhat 
larger  quantity  takes  up  the  whole  of  the  meial^  forming  a  chloride,  and 
separates  the  iodine,  which  then  gives  a  blue  color  with  starch ;  a  still 
larger  quantity  of  chlorine  gives  the  liquid  a  paler  color,  and  conyerts  the 
separated  iodine  into  trichloride  of  iodine,  which  does  not  giTe  a  blue 
color  with  starch,  and  frequently  enters  into  combination  with  the  metallic 
chloride  produced.  Strong  sulphuric  acid  and  somewhat  concentrated  nitric 
acid  color  the  solution  yellow  or  brown ;  and  if  the  quantity  of  the  iodide 
is  large,  and  the  solution  much  concentrated  or  heated,  they  liberate  iodine, 
which  partly  escapes  in  violet  vapors.  Starch  mixed  with  the  solution, 
even  if  it  be  very  dilute,  is  turned  blue  —  permanently,  when  the  decom- 
position is  effected  by  sulphuric  acid;  for  a  time  only  when  it  is  effected 
by  nitric  acid,  especially  if  that  acid  be  added  in  large  quantity. 

The  aqueous  solution  of  an  iodide  gives  a  brown  precipitate  with  salts 
of  bismuth;  orange-yellow  with  lead-salts;  dirty- white  with  cuprous  salts, 
and  also  with  cupric  salts,  especially  on  the  addition  of  sulphurous  acid; 
greenish-yellow  with  mercurous  salts;  scarlet  with  mercuric  salts;  yellowish- 
white  with  silver  salts;  lemon-yellow  with  ffold  salts;  brown  w^ith  platinic 
salts  —  first,  however,  turning  the  liquid  dark  brown-red;  and  black  with 
salts  of  palladiumy  even  when  extremely  dilute.  All  these  precipitates 
consist  of  metallic  iodides,  many  of  them  soluble  in  excess  of  the  soluble 
iodide :  the  silver  precipitate  is  insoluble  in  nitric  acid  and  very  little  sol- 
uble in  ammonia. 

Metallic  iodides  unite  with  one  another,  forming  double  iodides,  analogous 
to  the  double  chlorides;  they  also  absorb  ammonia  gas  in  definite  propor- 
tions. Some  of  them,  as  those  of  antimony  and  tellurium,  unite  with  the 
oxides  of  the  corresponding  metals,  forming  oxyiodides. 

Flnosidea. —^ These  compounds  are  formed:  1.  By  heating  hydrofluoric 
acid  with  certain  metals.  -^  2.  By  the  action  of  that  acid  on  metallic  ox- 
ides.—  8.  By  heating  electro-negative  metals— -antimony,  for  example  — 
with  fiuoride  of  lead  or  fluoride  of  mercury.  —  4.  Volatile  metallic  fluorides 
may  be  prepared  by  heating  fluor-spar  with  sulphurio  acid  and  the  oxide 
of  the  metal. 

Fluorides  have  no  metallic  lustre ;  most  of  them  are  easily  fusible,  and 
for  the  moBt  part  resemble  the  chlorides.  Thev  are  not  decomposed  bj 
ignition,  either  alone  or  when  mixed  with  charcoal.  When  ignited  in  contact 
with  the  air,  in  a  flame  which  contains  aqueous  vapor,  many  of  them  are 
converted  into  oxides,  while  the  fluorine  is  viven  off  ab  hydrofluono  acid. 
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All  fluorides  are  decomposed  by  cKUrine  and  conyerted  into  chloride^. 
Thej  are  not  decomposed  by  phosphoric  oxidty  unless  silica  is  present  They 
are  decomposed  at  a  gentle  heat  by  strong  sulphuric  aeid,  with  formation  of 
t  metallic  sulphate  and  evolution  of  hydrofluoric  acid. 

The  fluorides  of  tin  and  silver  are  easily  soluble  in  water ;  those  of  po- 
tasiiam,  sodium,  and  icon  are  sparingly  soluble ;  those  of  strontium  and 
cadmium  very  slightly  soluble,  and  the  rest  insoluble.  The  solutions  of 
ammoniopi,  potassium,  and  sodium  fluoride  have  an  alkaline  reaction.  The 
aqueous  solutions  of  fluorides  corrode  glass  vessels  in  which  they  are  kept 
or  evaporated.  They  form  with  soluble  ceUetum'saltt  a  precipitate  of  cal- 
eium  fluoride,  in  the  form  of  a  transparent  jelly,  which  is  scarcely  visible, 
because  its  refractive  power  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  liquid ;  the 
addition  of  ammonia  makes  it  plainer.  This  precipitate,  if  it  does  not 
coDtain  silica,  dissolves  with  difficulty  in  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid,  and 
is  re-precipitated  by  ammonia.  The  aqueous  fluorides  give  a  pulverulent 
precipitate  with  lead  acetate. 

The  fluorides  of  antimony,  arsenic,  chromium,  mercury,  niobium,  os- 
mium, tantalum,  tin,  titanium,  tungsten,  and  zinc,  are  volatile  without 
decomposition. 

Fluorine  has  a  great  tendency  to  form  double  salts,  consisting  of  a  fluo- 
ride of  a  basic  or  positive  metal  united  with  the  fluoride  of  hydrogen, 
boron,  silicon,  tin,  titanium,  zirconium,  &o.,  e.  g. : 

Potassium  hydrofluoride  .  .         .    KHF,    =  KF.HF. 
Potassium  borofluoride     .         .         .         KBF^     =  KF.BF-. 

Potassium  silicofiuoride  .    '  .         .    K^SiF,  =  2KF.SiF4. 
Potassium  titanofluoride  .         .         .         K^TiF,  =  2KF.TiF^. 

Potassium  stannofluoride  .  .         .    K^SnFg  =  2KF.SnF^. 
Potassium  zircofluoride    .        .        .         K^ZrF,  =  2KF.ZrF4. 

The  four  classes  of  compounds  just  described,  the  chlorides,  bromides, 
iodides,  and  fluorides,  form  a  group  often  designated  as  hcUoid  eompoumU  or 
kaUnd*  talts,  from  their  analogy  to  sodium  chloride  or  sea-salt,  which  may 
be  re^rded  as  a  type  of  them  all.  The  elements,  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine, 
ud  fluorine,  are  called  halogens. 

Cyanides. — Closely  related  to  these  haloid  compounds  are  the  cyanides, 
formed  by  the  union  of  metals  with  the  group  CN,  cyanogen,  which  is  a 
monatomic  radical  derived  from  the  saturated  molecule,  C'^N^^^H  (hydrocy- 
anic acid),  by  abstraction  of  H. ;  in  short,  the  cyanides  may  be  regarded  as 
chlorides  having  the  element  CI  replaced  by  the  compound  radical  CN. 

Some  metals — potassium  among  the  number— are  converted  into  cyanides 
by  heating  them  in  cyanogen  gas  or  vapor  of  hydrocyanic  acid.  The  cya- 
nides of  the  alkali-metals  are  also  formed  (together  with  cyanates)  by  pass- 
ing cyanogen  gas  over  the  heated  hydrates  or  carbonates  of  the  same  metals; 
pounium  cyanide  also,  by  passing  nitrogen  gas  over  a  mixture  of  charcoal 
*Qd  hydrate  or  carbonate  of  potassium  at  a  bright-red  heat.  Cyanides  ar0 
formed  abundantly  when  nitrogenous  organic  compounds  are  heated  with 
fixed  alkali.     Other  modes  of  formation  will  be  mentioned  hereafter. 

The  cyanides  of  the  alkali-metals  and  of  barium,  !«trontium,  calcium,  mag- 
nesium, and  mercury,  are  soluble  in  water,'  and  'may  be  produced  by  treat- 
ing the  corresponding  oxides  or  hydrates  with  hydrocyanic  acid.  Nearly 
all  other  metallic  cyanides  are  insoluble,  and  are  obtained  by  precipitation 
from  the  soluble  cyanides. 

The  cyanides  of  the  alkali-metals  sustain  a  red  heat  without  decomposi- 
tion, provided  air  >nd  moisture  be  excluded.     The  cyanides  of  many  of  the 

*  From  ttAf,the  sea. 
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heavy  metals,  as  lead,  iron,  cobalt,  nickel,  and  copper,  under  these  circora- 
stances,  give  off  all  their  nitrogen  as  gas,  and  leave  a  metallic  carbonate; 
mercuric  cyanide  is  resolved  into  mercury  and  cyanogen  gas;  silver  cyanide 
gives  off  half  iis  cyanogen  as  gas.  Most  cyanides,  when  heated  with  dilate 
acids,  give  off  their  cyanogen  as  hydrocyanic  acid. 

Cyanides  have  a  strong  tendency  to  unite  with  one  another  forming 
double  cyanides.  The  most  important  of  these  are  the  double  cyanides  of 
iron  and  potassium,  namely,  potaano-ferrous  cyanide  Fe'^K^(CN)g,  commonly 
called  yellow  prussiate  of  potash;  And potasno-ftrric  cyanttie^  l?e^^'K,(CNv 
commonly  called  red  prussiate  of  potash.  Both  the^e  are  splendidly  crys- 
talline salt-s,  which  dissolve  easily  in  water,  and  form  highly  charaet«ristic 
precipitates  with  many  metallic  salts.  These  salts,  with  the  other  cyanides, 
will  be  more  fully  described  under  ** Organic  Chemistry;*'  but  they  are 
mentioned  here,  on  account  of  their  frequent  use  in  the  qualitative  analysis 
of  metallic  solutions. 

Ozidei. — All  metals  combine  with  oxygen,  and  most  of  them  in  several 
proportions.  In  almost  all  cases  oxides  are  formed  corresponding  in  com- 
position to  the  chlorides,  one  atom  of  oxygen  taking  the  place  of  two  atoms 
of  chlorine.  Many  metals  also  form  oxides  to  which  no  chlorine  analogues 
are  known;  thus,  lead,  which  forms  only  one  chloride,  FbCl,  forms,  in 
addition  to  the  monoxide,  FbO,  a  dioxide,  PbO,,  besides  oxides  of  interme- 
diate composition;  osmium  also,  the  highest  chloride  of  which  ia  OsCI^. 
forms,  in  addition  to  the  dioxide,  a  trioxide  and  a  tetroxide.  This  arises 
iVom  the  fact  that  any  number  of  atoms  of  oxygen  or  other  dyad  element 
may  enter  into  a  compound  without  disturbing  the  balance  of  equivalency 
(p.  286). 

Just  as  chlorides  are  derived  by  substitution  from  hydrochloric  acid,  HCI 
(p.  804),  so  likewise  may  oxides  be  derived  from  one  or  more  molecules  of 
water,  nfi ;  but  as  the  molecule  of  water  contains  two  hydrogen-atoms,  the 
replacement  of  the  hydrogen  may,  as  already  explained  (p.  223),  be  either 
total  or  partial,  the  product  in  the  first  case  being  an  anhydrous  metallic 
oxide,  and  in  the  second  a  hydrated  oxide  or  hydrate,  in  which  the  oxygen 
is  associated  both  with  hydrogen  and  with  metal ;  in  this  manner  the  fol- 
lowing hydrates  and  anhydrous  oxides  may  be  constituted : 

Hydratas.  OxJdos. 

.     KHO     ....  K,0 

Ba^^O 

H4O,       .        .        Ba'^HjO, .        .        .  Sn»'0, 

Bi^^^HO, 

H«0.  ,        ,        ,     As'HO,         .        ,        .  Sb^^^.O- 

Sn«'^H,0,  .        .        .  W^O, 

H,04       .        .        Zr^^H^O^       .        .        ,  08'«"04 

H|gOg  •         ,         •  .  .         .         «  Sb^fO^. 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  hydrates  of  artiad  metals  contain  the  ele- 
ments of  a  molecule  of  the  corresponding  iinhydrous  oxide,  and  of  one  or 
more  molecules  of  water ;  thus : 

Barium  hydrate       ....        Ba''H,0,  =  Ba^^O.H,0 
Stannic  hydrate  ....     Sn»'^HjO,  =  Sn»^0,.H,0 

Zirconium  hydrate  ....        Zr^^^Efi^  =  Zr»'0,.2H,0. 

But  the  hydrate  of  a  perissad  metal  contains  in  its  molecule  only  half  the 
number  of  atoms  required  to  make  up  a  molecule  of  oxide  together  with  a 
moleo\ile  of  water;  thus: 

Potassium  hydrate         .        .        .     KHO         =:=  }  (ILO.H.O} 
Bismuth  hydrate         .         .         .         Bi>'>'''HO,  =  J  (Bi^^^,0,.H.O) 
Arsenic  hydrate    ....     As^HOg     =  |  (As%O,.lI,0). 
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f bese  perissad  hydrates  cannot,  therefore,  be  correctly  regarded  as  com- 
piunds  of  anhydrous  ox  de  and  water. 

Many  metalUc  oxides  occur  as  natural  minerals,  and  some,  especially 
those  of  iron,  tin,  and  copper,  in  large  quantities,  forming  ores  from  which 
llie  raetals  are  extracted 

All  metals,  except  gold,  platinum,  iridium,  rhodium,  and  ruthenium,  are 
capable  of  uniting  directly  with  oxygen.  Some,  as  potassium,  sodium,  and 
b<trium,  oxidize  rapidly  on  exposure  to  the  air  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
an<l  decompose  water  :with  energy.  Most  metals,  however,  when  in  the 
m:isiTe  state,  remain  perfectly  bright  and  unacted  on  in  dry  air  or  oxygen 
ga9,  but  oxidize  slowly  when  moisture  is  present;  such  is  the  case  with 
iron,  zinc,  and  lead.  Some  of  the  ordinarily  permanent  metals,  when  in  a 
Tery  finely  dirided  state,  as  lead  when  obtained  by  ignition  of  its  tartrate, 
and  iron  reduced  from  its  oxide  by  ignition  in  hydrogen  gas,  take  fire  and 
oxidiie  spontaneously  as  soon  as  they  come  in  contact  with  the  air.  Lead, 
iron,  copper,  and  the  volatile  metals,  arsenic,  antimony,  zinc,  cadmium, 
ftad  mercury,  are  converted  into  oxides  when  heated  in  air  or  oxygen. 
Many  metals,  especially  at  a  red  heat,  nre  readily  oxidized  by  water  or 
steam.  A  very  general  method  of  preparing  metallic  oxides  is  to  subject 
the  corresponding  hydrates,  carbonates,  nitrates,  sulphates,  or  any  oxygen^ 
salts  containing  volatile  acids,  to  the  action  of  hcut. 

Oxides  are  for  the  most  part  opaque  earthy  bodies,  destitute  of  metallic 
lastre.  The  majority  of  them  are  fusible;  those  of  lead  and  bismuth  at  a 
low  red  heat;  those  of  copper  and  iron  at  a  white  heat;  those  of  barium 
and  aluminium  before  the  oxy-hydrogen  blowpipe ;  while  calcium  oxide 
(lime)  does  not  fuse  at  any  temperature  to  which  it  has  yet  been  subjected. 
Oxides  are,  for  the  most  part,  much  less  fusible  than  the  uncombined 
meials.  Osmium  tetroxide,  and  the  trioxides  of  arsenic  and  antimony, 
are  readily  Tolatile. 

A  greater  or  less  degree  of  heat  effects  the  decomposition  of  many  me- 
tallic oxides.  Those  of  gold,  platinum,  silver,  and  mercury  are  reduced 
to  the  metallic  or  reguline  state  by  an  incipient  red  beat.  At  a  somewhat 
higher  temperature,  the  higher  oxides  of  barium,  cobalt,  nickel,  and  lead 
are  reduced  to  the  state  of  monoxides ;  while  the  tri-metallic  tetroxides  of 
nunganese  and  iron,  Mn^O^  and  Fe^O^,  are  produced  by  exposing  manga- 
nese dioxide,  MnO^  and  iron  sesquioxide,  Fe,0,,  respectively  to  a  still 
stronger  heat.  By  gentle  ignition,  arsenic  pentoxide  is  reduced  to  the 
elate  of  trioxide,  and  chromium  trioxide  to  sesquioxide. 

The  superior  oxides  of  the  metals  are  easily  reduced  to  a  lower  state  of 
oxidation  by  treatment  with  a  current  of  hydrogen  gas  at  a  more  or  less 
elevated  temperature.  At  a  higher  degree  of  heat,  hydrogen  gas  will  trans- 
form to  the  reguline  state  all  metallic  oxides  except  the  sesquioxides  of 
aluminium  and  chromium,  and  the  monoxides  of  manganese,  magnesium, 
b;inam,  strontium,  calcium,  lithium,  sodium,  and  potassiuna.  The  temper- 
ature necessary  to  enabla  hydrogen  to  effect  the  decomposition  of  some 
oxides  is  comparatively  low.  Thus  even  metallic  iron  may  be  reduced 
from  its  oxides  by  hydrogen  gas  at  a  heat  considerably  below  redness,  so 
u  to  form  an  iron  pyrophorus.  Carbon,  at  a  red  or  white  heat,  is  a  still 
more  powerful  deoxidating  agent  than  hydrogen,  and  seems  to  be  capable 
of  completely  reducing  all  metallic  oxides  whatsoever.  The  oxidizable 
metals  in  general  act  as  reducing  agents. 

Ckiorau  decomposes  all  metallic  oxides,  except  those  of  the  earth-metals, 
converting  them  into  chlorides,  and  expelling  the  oxygen.  With  silver 
oxide  this  reaction  takes  place  at  ordinary  temperatures;  with  the  alkalies 
And  alkffline  earths,  at  a  full  red  heat.  Sulphur^  at  high  temperatures,  can 
<lecompose  most  metallic  oxides.  With  many  oxides,  those  of  silver,  mer- 
cery, lead,  and  copper,  for  instance,  metallic  sulphides  and  sulphur  diox- 
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ide  are  produced.  With  the  highly  basyloas  oxides,  the  products  are  me- 
tallic sulphate  and  sulphide.  There  are  some  oxides  upon  which  sulphur 
exerts  no  action.  Of  these  the  principal  are  magnesia,  alumina,  chromic, 
stannic,  and  titanic  oxides.  By  boiling  sulphur  with  soluble  hjdrmies, 
mixtures  of  poly  sulphide  and  hyposulphite  are  produced.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  magnesia,  alumina,  and  chromic  oxide,  most  metallic  oxides  can 
absorb  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  to  form  metallic  sulphide  or  sulph-bydrate, 
and  water. 

Ozygen-ialts,  or  Oxysaltf.  —  It  has  been  already  explained  in  the  chapter 
on  Oxygen  (p.  133),  that  oxides  may  be  divided  into  three  classes,  acidy  nru- 
iral^  and  basic;  the  first  and  third  being  capable  of  uniting  with  one  another 
in  definite  proportions,  and  forming  compounds  called  salu.  The  most 
characteristic  of  the  acid  oxides  are  those  of  certain  metalloids,  as  nitrogen, 
sulphur,  and  phosphorus,  which  unite  readily  with  water  or  the  elements 
of  water,  forming  compounds  called  oxygen-acida^  distinguished  by  Four 
taste,  solubility  in  water,  and  the  power  of  reddening  certain  vegetable 
blue  colors.  The  most  characteristic  of  the  basic  oxides,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  those  of  the  alkali-metals  and  alkaline  earth-metals  (p.  271), 
which  likewise  dissolve  in  water,  but  form  alkaline  solutions,  possessing  in 
an  eminent  degree  the  power  of  neutralizing  acids  and  lorming  salts  with 
them.  The  same  power  is  exhibited  more  or  less  by  the  monoxides  of  most 
other  metals,  as  zinc,  iron,  copper,  manganese,  &.C.,  nnd  by  the  sesquioxides 
of  aluminium,  iron,  chromium,  and  others.  The  higher  oxides  of  several 
of  these  metals  —  the  trioxide  of  chromium,  for  example  —  exhibit  acid 
characters,  being  capable  of  forming  salts  with  the  more  basic  oxides;  and 
some  metals,  as  arsenic,  antimony,  niobium,  and  tantalum,  form  only  acid 
oxides. 

In  some  cases  salts  are  formed  by  the  direct  combination  of  an  acid  and 
a  basic  oxide.  Thus,  when  vapor  of  sulphuric  oxide,  SOg,  is  passed  over 
red-hot  barium  oxide,  BaO,  the  two  combine  together  nnd  form  barium- 
sulphate,  SO,.BaO  or  S04Ba.  Silicic  oxide,  SiO,,  phosphoric  oxide,  TjOj. 
arsenic  oxide,  As^Og,  boric  oxide,  Bfi^  and  other  acid  oxides  cnpable  of 
withstanding  a  high  temperature  without  decomposing  or  volatilizing,  like- 
wise unite  with  basic  oxides  when  heated  with  tiiem,  and  form  salts. 

But  in  the  majority  of  cases  metallic  salts  are  formed  by  substitution  or 
interchange  of  a  metal  for  hydrogen,  or  of  one  metal  for  another.  It  is 
clear,  indeed,  that  any  metallic  salt  (zinc-sulphate,  S(),.ZnO,  for  example) 
may  be  derived  from  the  corresponding  acid  or  hydrogen -salt  (SOj.HjO) 
by  substitution  of  a  metal  for  an  equivalent  quantity  of  hydrogen.  Ac- 
cordingly, metallic  salts  are  frequently  produced  by  the  action  of  an  acid 
on  a  metaJ,  or  a  metallic  oxide  or  hydrate,  thus: 

(1)  SO4H,        -f        Zn''        =        S04Zn^'        -f-        H^ 
Hydrogen  onlpbate.  Zinc  sulphate. 

(2)  2NO5H        +        OAgj       =        aNOjAg         -f        OH, 

Hydropon  nitrate.  Silver  oxide.  Silver  uitnite.  WHter. 

(8)  NOjH        -f        OKH       =  NO3K  -f        OH, 

Hydrogen  nitrate.     Potassinni  hydrate.     Pot4Mwium  nitrate.  Watw. 

In  the  instances  represented  by  these  equations,  the  metallic  salt*  formed 
are  soluble  in  water.  Insoluble  salts  are  frequently  prepared  by  inter- 
change of  the  metals  between  two  soluble  salts;  thus: 

(4)      (NOjljBa'^      +      SO^Na-     =      SO^Ba'^       -f      2X0,Na 

BHriuni  nitrate.  Sodium  sulphate.    Barium  Hulpliate.         Sodinm  nitrate. 

In  this  case  the  barium  sulphate,  being  insoluble,  is  preoipiated,  while  the 
sodium  nitrate  remains  in  solution. 
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In  til  these  reactions,  hydrochloric  acid,  or  a  metallic  chloride,  might  be 
substituted  for  the  oxygen-acid  or  oxygen-salt  without  the  slightest  altera- 
tion in  the  mode  of  action,  the  product  formed  in  each  case  being  a  chloride 
instead  of  a  nitrate  or  sulpate ;  thus : 

Zn'-'  = 

OAg  = 

OKII  = 

NaCl  = 

From  all  these  considerations  it  appears  that  oxygen-salts  may  be  re- 
garded, either  as  compounds  of  acid  oxides  with  basic  oxides,  or  as  ana- 
logous in  composition  to  chlorides,  —  that  is  to  say,  as  compounds  of  a 
metal  with  a  radical  or  group  of  elements,  such  as  NO,  (nitrione)  in  the  ni- 
trates, SO^  Uulphione)  in  the  sulphates,  discharging  functions  similar  to 
those  of  chlorine,  and  capable,  like  that  element,  of  passing  unchanged 
from  one  compound  to  another. 

For  many  years,  indeed,  it  was  a  subject  of  discussion  among  chemists 
whether  the  former  or  the  latter  of  these  views  should  be  regarded  as  re- 
presenting the  actual  constitution  of  oxygen-salt.s.  Berzelius  divided  salts 
into  two  classes:  (1).  Haloid  tolls,  comprising,  as  already  mentioned,  the 
chlorides,  bromides,  iodides,  and  fluorides,  which  are  compounds  of  a  metal 
with  a  monad  metallic  element.  (2).  Amphid  talta,  consisting  of  an  acid  or 
electro-negatiTe  oxide,  sulphide,  selenide,  or  telluride,  with  a  basic  or 
electro-positiTe  compound  of  the  same  kind ;  such  as  potassium  arsenate, 
P,0,.80K,;  potassium  sulpharsenate,  P,S,.3SK,;  potassium  soleniophosphate, 
P^t.2SeK,,  &c. 

DaTy,  on  the  other  hand,  obsenring  the  close  analogy  between  the  reac- 
tions of  chlorides,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  oxygen-salts,  such  as  sulphates, 
nitrates,  &c.,  on  the  other,  suggested  that  the  latter  might  be  regarded, 
Uke  the  former,  as  compounds  of  metals  with  acid  or  electro-negative  radi- 
cals, the  only  difference  being,  that  in  the  former  the  acid-radical  is  an 
elementary  body,  CI,  Br,  &c.,  whereas  in  the  former  it  is  a  compound,  as 
SO^,  NO,.  PO4,  &c.  This  was  called  the  binary  theory  0/ salts;  it  was  sup- 
ported by  many  ingenious  arguments  by  its  proposer  and  several  contem- 
porary chemists ;  in  later  years  also  by  Liebig,  and  by  Daniell  and  Miller, 
who  observed  that  the  mode  of  decomposition  of  salts  by  the  electric 
current  is  more  easily  represented  by  this  theory  than  by  the  older  one 
{p.247K 

At  the  present  day,  the  relative  merits  of  these  two  theories  are  not  re- 
garded as  a  point  of  very  great  Importance.  Chemists,  in  fact,  no  longer 
attempt  to  construct  formulae  which  shall  represent  the  actual  arrangements 
of  atoms  in  a  compound,  the  formuloe  now  in  use  being  rather  intended  to 
exhibit,  first,  the  balance  or  neutralization  of  the  units  of  equivalency  or 
atomicity  of  the  several  elements  contained  in  a  compound  (p.  281);  and, 
secondly,  the  manner  in  which  any  compound  or  group  of  atoms  splits  up 
into  subordinate  groups  under  the  influence  of  different  reagents.  Accord- 
ing to  the  latter  view,  a  compound  containing  three  or  more  elementary 
atoms  may  be  represented  by  different  fnrmuloB  corresponding  to  the 
several  wayd  in  which  it  decomposes.  Thus  hydrogen  sulphate  or  sul- 
phnric  acid,  SO4H,,  may  be  represented  by  either  of  the  following  formu* 
la:  — 

(1)  SO4.H,,  which  represents  the  separation  of  hydrogen  mid  formation 
of  a  metallic  sulphate  by  the  action  of  zinc,  &c. :  this  is  the  formula  cor- 
responding to  the  binary  theory  of  salts. 

(2.)  SO,.OH,.  This  formula  represents  the  formation  of  the  acid  by 
direct  hydration  of  sulphuric  oxide ;  the  separation  of  water  and  formation 
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of  a  metallic  sulphate  by  the  action  of  magnesia  and  other  anhjdrons 
oxides ;  and  the  separation  of  sulphuric  oxide  and  formation  of  phosphoric 
acid  by  the  action  of  phosphoric  oxide : 

SO,.  OH,  4-   MgO  =  SO,.MgO  -f-   OH, 
SOjOHj  4-   PjOg    =  P,O5.0U,   -f   SO,. 

(8.)  SOj.OjH^  or  S0,(0H)2.  This  formula  represents  such  reactions  as 
the  elimination  of  hydrogen  dioxide  by  the  action  of  barium  dioxide,  BaO^ 

(4.)  SH,  O4.  This  formula  represents  the  formation  of  sulphuric  acid  by 
direct  oxidation  of  hydrogen  sulphide  SH,,  and  the  elimination  of  the  latter 
by  the  action  of  ferrous  sulphide : 

SHa.04   4-   FeS  =  SO^Fe   +   SH,. 

FormulsB  of  the  third  of  these  types,  like  S0,(0H)2.  which  represent 
oxygeti-acids  as  compounds  of  hydroxyl  with  certain  nciu  radicals,  asSO,^'' 
(sulphuryl),  CO^^  (oarbonyl),  PO'^^  (phosphoryl),  &c.,  correspond  to  a 
great  yariety  of  reactions,  and  are  of  Tery  frequent  use.  They  exhibit  in 
particular  the  relation  of  the  oxygen-acids  ( hydroxy lates)  to  the  corres- 
ponding chlorides,  e.  g, : 

(SOg)^'fOH),  (S0,/'C1, 

Sulphuric  Held.  Sulphuric  chloride. 

(PO)^^^(on),  (PO)'>'^ci, 

Phosphoric  acid.  Phosphoric  chloride. 

Ba$icUy  of  Adda.  Kormal^  Add  and  Double  Salts,  —  Acids  are  monobasic, 
bibasic,  tribasic,  &c.,  according  as  they  contain  one  or  more  atoms  of  hydro- 
gen replaceable  by  metals ;  thus  nitric  acid,  NO,H,  2,nd  hydrochloric  acid, 
CIH,  are  monobasic;  sulphuric  acid,  SO4H2,  is  bibasic;  phosphoric  acid, 
PO4H3,  is  tribasic. 

Monobasic  acids  form  but  one  class  of  salts  by  substitution,  the  metal 
taking  the  place  of  the  hydrogen  in  one,  two,  or  three  molecules  of  the 
acid,  according  to  its  equivalent  value  or  atomicity;  thus  the  action  of 
hydrochloric  acid  on  sodium,  zinc,  and  aluminum  is  represented  by  the  equa- 
tions : 

cm  +  Na  =  ClNa  -f  H, 
2C1H  -f  Zn'-'  =  CljZn'^'  -f  H, 
8C1U  +  AK'^  ==  CljAl'^^  -f  H„ 

and  thai  of  nitric  acid  on  the  hydrates  of  the  same  metals  by  the  equations; 

NO.H  +  Na  (HO)     =  NOjNa  -f    H(HO) 

2N0.H  4-  Ba^^(HO),  =  (NO,),Ba''  4-  2H(H0) 
8N0,H  4-  AK^^(HO),  =  (NO,),Ay  4-  3H(H0). 

Bibasic  acids,  on  the  other  hand,  form  two  classes  of  salts,  riz.  mcno' 
metallic  or  add  tails,  in  which  half  the  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  a  metal ; 
and  bimetallie  salts^  in  which  the  whole  of  the  hydrogen  is  thus  replaced, 
the  salt  being  called  normal  or  neutral  if  it  contains  one  metal,  and  double  if 
it  contains  two  metals ;  thus : 

From    SO«H,  is  derived  SO.KH  { ^^Xha^""  "  '""'^  ?'>'«'"'"» 

II        an  IT  /  l>ipot*^88^o  o'  normal  potassium 

»U4'^a  \      sulphate. 

«*  "  ««        S04Ba^^  barium  sulphate. 


«*     2fe04H,  "      (SOi'jKjNa  sodio-tripotassio  sulphate. 

"  **  "       (S04),AK''^K         potassio-aluminic  sulphate. 

"     8SO4H,  "      (S04)j\l''^^,  normal  aluminium  sulphate. 
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'f  rib&sie  acids  in  like  manner  form  two  classes  of  acid  salts,  mono-metallic 
or  btMeiaUic^  according  as  one  third  or  two  thirds  of  the  hydrogen  is  replaced 
by  s  metal;  also  normal  and  double  or  tr^le  sallSf  in  which  the  hydrogen  is 
wholly  replaced  by  one  or  more  metals;  in  quadribasic  acids  the  yariety  is 
of  coarse  still  greater. 

The  nse  of  the  terminations  ous  and  ic,  as  applied  to  salts,  has  already 
been  explained.  We  have  only  further  to  observe  in  this  place  that  when 
a  metal  forms  but  one  class  of  salts,  it  is  for  the  most  part  better  to  desig- 
nate those  salts  by  the  name  of  the  metal  itself  than  by  an  adjective  ending 
in  ie;  thus  potctttium  nitrate,  and  lead  tulphate  are  mostly  to  be  preferred  to 
potatsk  niirate  and  plumbic  sulphate  But  in  naming  double  salts,  and  in 
many  cases  where  a  numeral  prefix  is  required,  the  names  ending  in  ic  are 
more  eaphonious;  thus  triplumbic  phosphate  sounds  better  than /ri/«a<//)Ao«- 
phate^  and  hydrodisodie  phosphate  is  certainly  better  than  hydrogen  and  diso- 
dinm  phosphate;  but  there  is  no  occasion  for  a  rigid  adherence  to  either 
system. 

All  oxygen-salts  may  also  be  represented  as  compounds  of  an  acid  oxide 
with  one  or  more  molecules  of  the  same  or  different  basic  oxides,  including 
water,  e.  g. : 

Hydro-potassic  sulphate  2SO4KH       s=  280,  KjO.H.O 

Sodio-tripotAssic  sulphate       2(S04),KK     ss  4SOs  3K,0.Na,0 
Potassio-aluminic  sulphate  2(804)2  \1^^'K  =  4S03.A1^^VVK,0 
Hydrodisodio  phosphate  2P04NajH     =  Vfi^  ,Na,O.Uj,0. 

Whea  a  normal  oxygen-salt  is  thus  formulated,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the 
number  of  molecules  of  acid  oxide  contained  in  its  molecule  is  equal  to  the 
namber  of  oxygen-atoms  in  the  base ;  thus: 

Normal  potassium  sulphate    SO4K,  =    SO,  K^O 

"       barium  sulphate         S04Ba  •=    SOg.BaO 

*•       stannic  sulphate        (S04),Sn'^  =  2S0,  SnO, 

"      aluminium  sulphate  (S04'3A1''''^,  =  SSO,  Al^O,. 

When  the  proportion  of  acid  oxide  is  less  than  this,  the  salt  is  called 
hcsk;  such  salts  may  be  regarded  as  compounds  of  a  normal  salt  with  one 
or  more  molecules  of  basic  oxide,  or  as  derived  from  normal  salts  by  sub- 
etitution  of  oxygen  for  an  equivalent  quantity  of  the  acid  radical;  thus: 

Tribasic  lead  nitrate    .     NjO.SPb'^O       =  (N08)2Pb'>'  2Pb^^0 

=  Pb^VN0,),0^^ 

^lph\"S' ''""'"""  }«S0,.4Al-^A   =  (S04),A1-^  3AK-A 

=  Al^^^e(S04)^',0^V 

The  last  mode  of  formulation  exhibits  the  analogy  of  these  basic  oxy.«alt8 
to  the  oxychlorides,  oxyodides,  &c. ;  thus  the  basic  lead  nitrate,  Pb,(N03)202, 
JQst  mentioned,  is  analogous  to  the  oxychloride  of  that  metal,  PbjCl^O,, 
which  occurs  native  as  mendipite. 

The  term  basic  and  acid  are  sometimes  applied  to  salts  with  reference  to 
their  action  on  vegetable  colors.  The  normal  salts  formed  by  the  union  of 
the  stronger  acids  with  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths,  such  as  potassium  sul- 
phate, S04Ky  barium  nitrate,  (N0,)2Ba''',  &c.,  are  perfectly  neutral  to  vege- 
table colors,  but  most  other  normal  salts  exhibit  either  an  acid  or  an  alka- 
line reaction;  thus  ferrous  sulphate,  cupric  sulphate,  silver  nitrate,  and 
i&anj  others  redden  litmus,  while  the  normal  carbonates  and  phosphates  of 
the  alkali-metals  exhibit  a  decided  alkaline  roaction.  It  is  clear  then  that 
the  action  of  a  salt  on  vegetable  colors  bears  no  definite  relation  to  its  composi- 
tion: hence  the  term  normaly  as  applied  to  salts  in  which  the  basic  hydro- 
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gen  of  the  acid  is  wholl;  replaced,  la  preferable  to  nnitral,  aad  the  term* 
ooncund  aad,  as  applied  to  sails,  are  bestusediatbe  maDneraboie  uplaiord 
with  reference  to  tbeir  aomposilion. 

Wbea  a  normal  salt  containing  a  monoxide  passes  by  oxidation  t<i 
containing  a  sesquiolide,  dioxide,  or  trioiide,  the  quantitj  oT  acid  prewnL 
is  no  longer  suBictent  to  saturate  the  base.  Thus  wbeu  a  Holuticn  of  frr- 
rouB  sulphate,  SO,Fe,  or  SO,  PeO  (commoo  green  Titriol),  is  Biposed  le 
the  air,  it  absorbs  oijgen,  aud  an  iniioluble  ferric  salt  is  produced  contain- 
ing an  eieesa  of  base,  irhile  normal  ferric  sulphate  remains  in  lolution: 

4(SO,.PeO)   -).     0,    =     8S0,.Fe,0,    -f     SO,  Fe,(^ 

7sTg«  nilpbuM.  KDrnia)  rrtrlc  Buic  farrii: 

jnlphkt*.  loJphKU. 

These  basic  sails  are  Ttrj  often  Insoluble  in  water. 

Salla  containing  a  proportion  of  acid  oiide  larger  than  is  sufficient  to 
form  a  neutral  compound,  are  called  ankydro-iallM  (aoioetimes,  tbougfa  im- 
properly, acid  salts):  they  may  evidently  be  regarded  ««  eompoutids  of  • 
normal  salt  with  excess  of  acid  oxide;  t.g. : 


The  follovring  is  a  h 

t  of  Ibe  most 

imporlanl  inorganic 

according  to  their  basicity: 

ltonob<uk  AeA. 

Hjdochloric 

.       CTH 

.    SbO,H 

Hjdrobromic  . 

BrH 

Hypochloroos 

CIOM 

Hjdriodic    . 

IH 

Chlorous    .         . 

.     CIO,H 

Hydrofluoric    . 

FH 

Chloric  . 

CIO,II 

Nitrons 

.    NO,H 

Perchloric 

.      CIO.H 

Nitric       . 

.        NO,H 

Bromic  . 

BrtCH 

.'™ft.;ii 

Iodic.         .        . 

.     ioJh 

Periodic 

ioJh 

Boric.        .        . 

.    BO,H 

Siba.ic  Add,. 

Hydrie  (water)  . 

.        OH, 

Selenious 

.      BeO^H, 

Sulph-bydrio 

SH, 

Selenic 

Bean! 

Selanhydrio       . 

H, 

Tellurout 

.     TeO,H, 

Tellurhydrio  . 

iH, 

Telluric 

TeO.H, 

Sulphurous 

,H, 

Manganic 

.    MnO.H, 

Sulphuric       . 

!». 

Mn,0.H, 

,H, 

Chromic  . 

.     CrOTH, 

Dithionic        . 

,11, 

Slannio 

8n0,H, 

Trilhionio  . 

Fl! 

.      SiOH 

Tetrathionic  . 

|H, 

Carbonic      , 

CO.H, 

Featatbionic 

iH, 

Phosphoroui    . 

{PHP,,U. 

Tribatit  Aad». 

.     PO.H,    1     Arsenic     .         . 
Tetrabatie  AciA. 

.    ArtA 

P^tH, 

Orthoailioio  .         . 

8iO,H. 
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The  general  characters  of  most  of  the  non-metallic  acids  and  their  salts 
hare  been  already  considered ;  but  the  phosphates  require  further  notice. 

Phosphatbs.  —  There  are  three  modifications  of  phosphoric  acid:  one 
being  monobasic,  the  second  tribasic,  and  the  third  tetrabasic,  as  indicated 
in  the  preceding  table. 

Hydrogen  phosphide,  PH,,  burnt  in  air  or  oxygen  gas,  takes  up  four 
atoms  of  oxygen,  and  forms  trihydrie  phosphate  or  tribasie  phosphoric  acid, 
PO^H,.  The  same  acid  is  produced  by  the  oxidation  of  hypophosphorous 
or  pUosphorouB  acid;  by  oxidizing  phosphorus  with  nitric  acid  (p.  214j; 
by  the  decomposition  of  native  calcium  phosphate  (apatite)  and  other  na- 
tire  phosphates ;  and  by  the  action  of  boiling  water  on  phosphorus  pent- 
oxide,  VJb^  This  acid  forms  three  distinct  classes  of  metallic  salts.  With 
»o<liam,  for  example,  it  forms  the  three  salts,  POfNaU,,  P04Na,H,  and 
PO.Nap  the  first  two  of  which,  still  containing  replaceable  hydrogen,  are 
iciu  salts,  while  the  third  is  the  normal  or  neutral  salt. 

If  now  the  monosodic  phosphate,  P04NaIl2,  be  heated  to  redness,  it  gives 
•S*  one  molecule  of  water,  and  leaves  an  anhydrous  monosodic  phosphate, 
POjNa,  the  aqueous  solution  of  which,  when  treated  with  lead  nitrate, 
yields  a  lead-8«lt  of  corresponding  composition;  thus: 

2P03Na  +  (NO.^jPb^^'  ==  (PO,>,Pb''  -f  2N0,Na; 

&nd  this  lead-salt  decomposed  by  sulph-hydric  acid,  yields  a  monohydrio 
»cid  having  the  composition  PO-H,  possessing  properties  quite  distinct 
from  those  of  the  trihydrie  acid  above  mentioned: 

(PO,),Pb^^  -h  Sn,  =  2P0,H  +  Pb'^S. 

The  trihydrie  acid  which  is  produced  by  the  oxidation  of  phosphorus, 
and  by  the  decomposition  of  the  ordinary  native  phosphates,  is  called 
OTihopho9phorie  acid  or  ordinary  phosphoric  acid;  the  monohydric  acid  is 
called  netaphosphoric  acid.  The  former  may  be  regarded  as  a  trihydrate,  the 
Utter  as  a  monobydrate  of  phosphoric  oxide : 

2PO4H3  =  PjOj.SOHj,  orthophosphoric  acid, 
2P0{li   =  P,05.0H2,  metaphosphoric  acid. 

Both  are  soluble  in  water,  and  the  former  may  be  produced  by  the  action 
of  boiling  water,  the  latter  by  that  of  cold  water  on  phosphoric  oxide, 
"tbey  are  easily  distinguished  from  one  another  by  their  reactions  with  a1- 
^Qinin  and  with  silver  nitrate.  Metarhosphoric  acid  coagulates  albumin, 
and  gives  a  white  precipitate  with  silver  nitrate;  whereas  orthophosphoric 
acid  does  not  coagulate  albumin,  and  gives  no  precipitate,  or  a  very  slight 
one,  with  silver  nitrate,  till  it  is  neutralized  with  an  alkali,  in  which  case 
a  yellow  precipitate  is  formed. 

Metaphosphoric  acid  and  its  salts  differ  from  orthophosphoric  acid  and 
tbe  orthophosphates  by  the  want  of  one  or  two  atoms  of  water  or  base ; 
Uiuj; 


Hetaphoiphatea. 

Orthophosphates. 

PO.H 

I'OA 

— . 

OH, 

PO,Na 

PO.NaH, 

— « 

OH, 

(PO,),Ba// 

(PO,),Ba"H« 



20H, 

PO,Ag 

— 

PO«Ap, 



OAg, 

(PO,),Pb^^ 

LIS 

(PO«),l>b", 

20Pb^' 

Accordingly,  we  find  that  metaphosphates  nnd  orthophosphates  are  con- 
vertible one  into  the  other  by  the  loss  or  gain  of  one  or  two  atoms  of  water 
or  metallic  base;  thus: 
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a.  A  solution  of  metaphosphoric  acid  is  conTeried,  slowly  at  ordinarj 
temperatures,  quickly  at  the  boiling  heat,  into  orthophosphorio  acid,  and 
the  metaphosphates  of  sodium  and  barium  are  conyerted  by  boiling  with 
water  into  the  corresponding  monometMllic  orthophosphates  (see  the  first 
three  equations  above). — 0.  The  metaphosphate  of  a  heavy  metal,  silrer 
or  lead,  for  example,  is  converted  by  boiling  with  water  into  a  irimetallie 
phosphate  and  orthophosphorio  acid: 

8P0,Ag  +  80H,  s  PO4AF,  +  2PO4H3. 

y.  When  any  metaphosphate  is  fused  with  an  oxide,  hydrate  or  carbonate, 
it  becomes  a  trimetallio  orthophosphate,  e,  g, ; 

POjNa  +  COgNa,  »  P04Na,  +  CO^ 

On  the  other  hand  (^),  when  orthophosphorio  acid  is  heated  to  redness, 
it  loses  water  and  becomes  metaphosphoric  acid ;  and  when  a  monometallic 
orthophosphate  is  heated  to  redness,  it  also  loses  water  and  is  transformed 
into  a  metaphosphate. 

Intermediate  between  orthophosphates  and  metaphosphates,  there  are 
at  least  three  distinct  classes  of  salts,  the  most  important  of  which  are  the 
pyrophotphatet  or  paraphotphate*^  which  may  be  derived  from  the  tetrahydric 
or  quadribasic  acid,  Vfi^l^^,  the  normal  sodium  salt,  for  example,  being 
PgO^Na^,  the  normal  lead  salt,  P^O^Pb^^,,  &c.  These  salts  may  be  viewed 
as  compounds  of  orthophosphate  and  metaphosphate,  e.  g, : 

PjO^Na^  as  PO^Na,  +  PO,Na. 

Sodium  pyrophosphate  is  produced  by  heating  disodlc  orthophosphate  to 
redness,  a  molecule  of  water  being  then  given  oif : 

2P04Naj,H  =  OHj,  +  P^O^Na^. 

The  aqueous  solution  of  this  salt  yields  insoluble  pyrophosphates  with 
lead  and  silver  salts;  thus  with  lead  nitrate: 

P,0,Na<  +  2(N0,),Pb^^  =  4N03Na  =  P,0,Pb'''„ 

and  lead  pyrophosphate  decomposed  by  hydrogen  sulphide  yields  hydrogen 
pyrophosphate  or  pyrophosphoric  acid: 

P,0,Pb^',  +  2SH,  =  2Pb>'^S  +  P,0,^4- 

Pyrophosphoric  acid  is  distinguished  from  metaphosphoric  acid  by  not 
coagulating  albumin  and  not  precipitating  neutral  solutions  of  barium  or 
silver  salts,  and  from  orthophosphoric  acid  by  producing  a  white  instead 
of  a  yellow  precipitate  with  silver  nitrate. 

Pyrophosphates  are  easily  converted  into  metaphosphates  and  ortho- 
phosphates,  and  vice  vertd,  by  addition  or  subtraction  of  water  or  a  metallic 
base. 

a.  The  production  'of  a  pyrophosphate  from  an  orthophosphate  by  loss 
of  water  has  been  already  mentioned. — $.  Conversely,  when  a  pyrophos- 
phate is  heated  with  water  or  a  base,  it  becomes  an  ortiiophosphate,  e.  g. : 

PjO^Na^^    H,0      =2P0^Nft,H 
P.O^Na^  +  20NaH  ==  2P04Na,    +  OH,. 

In  like  manner  orthophosphoric  acid  heated  to  215°  is  almost  entirely  con- 
verted into  pyrophosphoric  acid :  2PO4HJ  —  OH,  =  P^O-H^;  and  conversely, 
when  pyrophosphoric  acid  is  boiled  with  water,  it  is  transformed  into 
orthophosphoric  acid. 

y.  Pyrophosphoric  acid  hei^ted  to  dull  redness  is  converted  into  meta- 
phosphoric acid :    PjO^H^  —  OH,  =2P0,H.     The  converse  reaction  is  not 
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easily  effected,  inasmach  as  meiaphosphoric  acid  by  absorbing  water  gener- 
ally passes  directly  to  the  state  of  orthophosphoric  acid.  Peligot,  howeyer, 
obserred  the  formation  of  pyrophosphoric  from  metaphosphoric  acid  by 
Tery  slow  absorption  of  water.  — i.  When  a  metallic  metaphosphate  is 
treated  with  a  proper  proportion  of  a  hydrate,  oxide,  or  carbonate)  it  is 
converted  into  a  pyrophosphate ;  thus : 

2P03Na    +    COjNa,    =    Vfijff^^      +  CO, 

Uetaphovpluite.         Garbonjftte.         Pyrophosphate.        Carbon  dioxide. 

Fleitmann  and  Henneberg,*  by  fusing  together  a  molecule  of  sodium  py- 
rophosphate, P04N83.P0,Na,  with  two  molecules  of  metaphosphate,  PO,Na, 
obtained  a  salt  baring  the  composition  P04Na3.8P09Ka  r=  P^Oj^Nag,  which 
is  soluble  without  decomposition  in  a  small  quantity  of  hot  water,  and 
crystallises  from  its  solution  by  evaporation  over  oil  of  vitriol.  An  excess 
of  hot  water  decomposes  it,  but  its  cold  aqueous  solution  is  moderately  per- 
manent. Insoluble  phosphates  of  similar  composition  may  be  obtained 
from  the  sodium-salt  by  double  decomposition.  Fleitmann  and  Henneberg 
obtained  another  crystallizable  but  very  insoluble  salt,  having  the  compo- 
sition PO4Na,.9P0,Na  =  PioOjiNa,,.  by  fusing  together  one  molecule  of 
sodiam-pyrophosphate  with  eight  molecules  of  the  metaphosphate ;  and  in- 
soluble phosphates  of  similar  constitution  were  obtained  from  it  by  double 
decomposition. 

The  comparative  composition  of  these  different  phosphates  is  best  shown 
by  representing  them  as  compounds  of  pho!*phoric  oxide  with  metallic  oxide, 
and  assigning  to  them  all,  the  quantity  of  base  contained  in  the  most  com- 
plex member  of  the  series ;  thus  (for  the  sodium  salts) : 

Orthophosphate 2P,05.6Na20  ea4P04Na 

Pyrophosphate SP^Oj .  6Na,0  es  SP^O^Na^ 

Fleitmann  and  Henneberg's  phosphate  (a)  4Vfi^ .  GNa^O  =  2P40,3Nn, 

*•  "  "  (b)  6P,0g .  6Na,0  =  P,oOs,Na„ 

HeUphospfaate 6P,0g .  6Na,0  =r  l2P0,Na. 

■etallio  Sulphides.  —  These  compounds  correspond,  for  the  most  part,  to 
the  oxides  in  composition :  thus  there  are  two  sulphides  of  arsenic,  AsJ^g 
and  AsySj.  corresponding  to  the  oxides,  As  fi^  and  As^Of ;  also  two  sulphides 
of  mercury,  Hg,S  and  UgS,  analogous  to  the  oxides,  Ug,0  and  HgO.  Oc- 
casionally, however,  we  meet  with  oxides  to  which  there  are  no  correspond- 
ing sulphides  (manganese  dioxide,  for  example),  and  more  frequently  sul- 
phides to  which  there  are  no  corresponding  oxides,  the  most  remarkable  of 
vhieh  are  perhaps  the  alkaline  poly  sulphides.  Potassium,  for  example, 
forms  the  series  of  sulphides  K^S,  K^S^  K^Sy,  K,S4,  and  K^S^,  the  third  and 
fifth  of  which  have  no  analogues  in  the  oxygen  series. 

There  are  also  sulph-hydrates  analogous  to  the  hydrates,  and  containing 
the  elements  of  a  metallic  sulphide  and  hydrogen  sulphide,  or  sulph-hydric 
acid;  e.  g,  potassium  sulph-hydrate  K^S.H^S  =  2KHS;  lead  sulph-hydrate 
PV^S.H^  =  Pb^'^H^S,.  Sulph-hydrates  and  sulphides  may  be  derived  from 
nlph-hydric  acid  by  partial  or  total  replacement  of  the  hydrogen  by  metals, 
jut  as  metallic  hydrates  and  oxides  are  derived  from  water : 

SHE  SKH  SKK 

Bulph-hydrio  Sulph-hydrate  Sulphide, 

acid 

OHH  OKH  OKK 

Water  Hydrate  Oxide. 

•  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixr.  aOA. 
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Many  metallic  sulphides  occur  as  natural  minerals,  especially  the  sEulphides 
of  lead,  copper,  and  mercury,  which  afford  Taliiable  ores  for  the  extractioo 
of  (he  metals,  and  iron  bisulphide  or  iron  pyrites,  FeS^  which  is  I*r|:elj 
used  as  a  source  of  sulphur,  and  for  the  preparation  of  ferrous  sulphate. 

Sulphides  are  formed  artificially  by  heating  metals  with  sulphur ;  by  the 
action  of  metals  on  gaseous  hydrogen  sulphide ;  by  the  reduction  of  sml- 
phates  with  hydrogen  or  charcoal ;  by  heating  metallic  oxides  in  eonfact 
with  gaseous  hydrogen  sulphide,  or  vapor  of  carbon  bisulphide;  and  by 
precipitation  of  metallic  solutions  with  hydrogen  sulphide  or  a  sulphide  of 
alkali>motal.  Some  metals,  as  copper,  lead,  silver,  bismuth,  mercury,  and 
cadmium,  are  precipitated  from  their  acid  solutions  by  hydrogen  sulphide, 
passed  into  them  ns  gas  or  added  in  aqueous  solution,  the  sulphides  of  these 
metals  being  insoluble  in  dilute  acids;  others,  as  iron,  cobalt,  nickel,  man- 
ganese, zinc,  and  uranium,  form  sulphides  which  are  soluble  in  acids,  and 
these  are  precipitated  by  hydrogen  sulphide  only  from  alkaline  solutioa^, 
or  by  ammonium  or  potassium  sulphide  from  neutral  solutions.  Many  of 
these  sulphides  exhibit  very  characteristic  colors,  which  serve  as  indications 
of  the  presence  of  the  respective  metals  in  solution  (p.  201). 

Metallic  sulphides  are  also  formed  by  the  reduction  of  sulphates  with 
organic  substances ;  many  native  sulphides  have  doubtless  been  formed  in 
this  way. 

The  physical  characters  of  sonle  metallic  sulphides  closely  resemble  those 
of  the  metals  in  certain  particulars,  such  as  the  peculiar  opacity,  lustre, 
and  density,  especially  when  they  are  in  a  crystalline  condition.  They  are 
generally  crystaUizable,  brittle,  and  of  a  gray,  pale  yellow,  or  dark  brown 
color.  The  sulphides  of  the  alkali-metals  are  soluble  in  water,  most  of 
the  others  are  insoluble.  They  are  frequently  more  fusible  than  the  cor- 
responding oxides,  and  some  are  volatilixable,  as  mercury  sulphide  and  ar- 
senic sulphide. 

Many  sulphides,  when  heated  out  of  contact  with  atmosphmc  air,  do  not 
undergo  any  decomposition ;  this  is  the  case  chiefly  with  those  containing 
the  smallest  proportions  of  sulphur;  such  as  the  monosulphides  of  iron  and 
zinc.  Sulphides  containing  larger  proportions  of  sulphur  are  partially  de- 
composed by  heat,  losing  part  of  their  sulphur,  and  being  converted  into 
lower  sulphides ;  as  in  the  case  of  iron  bisulphide.  The  sulphides  of  gold 
and  platinum  are  completely  reduced  by  heat. 

By  the  simultaneous  action  of  heat  and  of  substances  capable  of  combin- 
ing with  sulphur,  some  sulphides  may  be  decomposed.  Thus,  for  instance, 
silver,  copper,  bismuth,  tin,  and  antimony  sulphides  are  reduced  by  hydro- 
gen ;  copper,  lead,  mercury,  and  antimony  sulphides  are  reduced  by  heat- 
ing with  iron. 

Sulphides  which  are  not  reduced  by  heat  alone,  are  always  decomposed 
when  heated  in  contact  with  oxygen  or  atmospheric  air.  Those  of  the 
alkali-metals  and  earth-metals  are  converted  into  sulphates  by  this  means. 
Zinc,  iron,  manganese,  copper,  lead,  and  bismuth  sulphides  are  converted 
into  oxides,  and  sulphurous  oxide  is  produced;  but  when  the  temperature 
is  not  above  dull  redness,  some  sulphate  is  formed  by  direct  oxidation. 
Mercury  and  silver  sulphides  are  completely  reduced  to  the  metiillie  state. 
Some  native  sulphides  gradually  undergo  alteration  by  mere  exposure  to 
the  atmosphere ;  but  it  is  then  generally  limited  to  the  production  of  sul- 
phates, unless  the  oxidation  takes  place  so  rapidly  that  the  heat  generated 
is  sufficient  to  decompose  the  sulphate  firnt  produced.  In  the  production 
of  some  metals  for  use  in  the  arts,  the  separation  of  sulphur  from  the  na- 
tive minerals  is  effected  chiefly  by  means  of  this  action  in  the  operation  of 
roasting. 

Metallic  sulphides  are  decomposed  in  like  manner  when  heated  with 
Metallic  oxides  in  suitable  proportions,  yielding  sulphurous  oxide  and  the 
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metal  of  both  the  sulphide  and  oxide.     Lead  ia  reduced  from  the  native 
sulphide  in  this  manner. 

Many  metallic  sulphides  are  decomposed  by  acids  in  the  presence  of 
waier,  sulphuretted  hydrogen  being  evolyed  while  the  metal  enters  into 
combination  with  the  acid  or  chlorous  radical  of  the  acid.  Nitric  acid  when 
concentrated  decomposes  most  sulphides,  with  formation  of  metallic  oxide, 
eulphuric  acid,  sulphur,  and  a  lower  oxide  of  nitrogen.  Nitromuriatio  aoid 
acts  in  a  similar  manner,  but  still  more  energetically. 

SuLPHiTB-SALTS. — The  sulphides  of  the  more  basylous  metals  unite  with 
those  of  the  more  chlorous  or  electro -negn tire  metals,  and  of  the  metalloids, 
forming  su^kursalUf  analogous  in  composition  to  the  oxygen-salta,  «.  ff, : 

Carbonate  CO,K,  =  CO,  K,0 

Sulphocarbooate  CS,K,  =  CS,.Kgi3 

Arsenate  2ASO4K9  =  A8,Og.8E,0 

Sulpharsenate  2A8S4K,  =  As^S^-SK^ 

Maaides  sad  TeUnrides. — These  compounds  are  analogous  in  composi- 
tion, and  in  many  of  their  properties,  to  the  sulphides,  and  likewise  unite 
one  with  the  other,  forming  selenium-salts  and  tellurium  salts  analogous  to 
tbe  oxygen  and  sulphur  salts. 

Metals  also  form  definite  compounds  with  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  silicon, 
boron,  and  earbon ;  but  these  compounds  are  comparatiTcly  unimportant, 
exeepting  the  carbonides  of  iron,  which  form  cast  iron  and  ttaeL 
26 
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FOTASSnriL 
Atomio  weight,  89*1.     Symbol,  K  (Kaliam). 

POTASSIUM  was  discoyered  in  1807  by  Sir  H.  Davy,  who  obtained  i(  is 
Tery  small  quantity  by  exposing  a  piece  of  moistened  potassium  hydrate 
to  the  action  of  a  powerful  voltaic  battery,  the  alkali  being  placed  between 
a  pair  of  platinum  plates  connected  with  the  apparatus.  Processes  hare 
since  been  devised  for  obtaining  this  metal  in  almost  any  quantity  tiiat  cab 
be  desired. 

An  intimate  mixture  of  potassium  carbonate  and  charcoal  is  prepared  hj 
calcining,  in  a  covered  iron  pot,  the  crude  tartar  o<  commerce  ;   when  eold 
it  is  rubbed  to  powder,  mixed  with  one  tenth  part  of  charc<ml  in  pmall 
lumps,  and  quickly  transferred  to  a  retort  of  stout  hammered  iron :  the  lat- 
ter may  be  one  of  the  iron  bottles  in  which  mercury  is  imported.     The  retoK 
is  introduced  into  a  furnace  a  (fig.  162),  and  placed  horizontally  on  supports 
of  fire-brick,  /,  /.     A  wrought-iron  tube  <f,  four  inches  long,  serres  to  eoo- 
yey  the  vapors  of  potassium  into  a  receiver  e,  formed  of  two  pieces  of 
wrought-iron,  a,  b  (fig.  163),  which  are  fitted  closely  to  each  other  so  as  to 
form  a  shallow  box  only  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep,  and  are  kept  together 
by  clamp-screws.     The  iron  plate  should  be  one  sixth  of  an  inch  thick, 
twelve  inches  long,  and  five  inches  wide.     The  receiver  is  open  at  both 
ends,  the  socket  fitting  upon  the  neck  of  the  iron  bottle.     The  object  of 
giving  the  receiver  this  flattened  form  is  to  ensure  the  rapid  cooling  of  the 
potassium,  and  thus  to  withdraw  it  from  the  action  of  the  carbon  monoxide, 
which  is  disengaged  during  the  entire  process,  and  has  a  strong  tendencr 
to  unite  with  the  potassiiun,  forming  a  dangerously  explosive  compound. 
Before  connecting  the  receiver  with  the  tube  d^  the  fire  is  slowly  raised  till  the 
iron  bottle  attains  a  dull  red  heat.    Powdered  vitrefied  borax  is  then  sprin- 
kled upon  it,  which  melts  and  forms  a  coating,  serving  to  protect  the  iron 
from  oxidation.     The  heat  is  then  to  be  urged  until  it  is  very  intense,  care 
being  taken  to  raise  it  as  equally  as  possible  throughout  every  part  of  the 
furnace.     When  a  full  reddish-white  heat  is  attained,  vapors  of  pota^iom 
begin  to  appear  and  burn  with  a  bright  flame    The  receiver  is  then  adjusted 
to  the  end  of  the  tube,  which  must  not  project  more  than  a  quarter  of  ah 
inch  through  the  iron  plate  forming  tho  front  wall  of  the  furnace;  other- 
wise the  tube  is  liable  to  be  obstructed  by  tlie  accumulation  of  solid  polfts- 
sium,  or  of  the  explosive  compound  above  mentioned.    Should  any  obstruc- 
tion occur,  it  must  be  removed  by  thrusting  in  an  iron  bar,  and  if  this  fail, 
the  fire  must  be  immediately  withdrawn  by  removing  the  bars  from  the  fur- 
nace, with  the  exception  of  two  which  support  the  iron  bottle.    The  receirrr 
is  kept  cool  by  the  application  of  a  wet  cloth  to  its  outside.  When  the  oper- 
ation is  complete,  the  receiver  with  the  potassium  is  removed  and  immedi- 
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*>f\j  pluDgcd  Into  a  veBEel  of  rectifiad  Pemaii  ntphths  proflded  with  a 
FoTer.  &nd  kepi  eool  by  immsreian  in  water.  When  the  apparatus  is  suffi- 
oienilj  cooled,  the  potaaaiam  ia  detached  and  preserred  under  naphtha. 


^^^ 


ir  the  p»Usaiam  be  wanted  abiolulelr  pure,  it  muet  be  afterwards  re- 
distilled in  an  iron  relon,  into  which  10103  asphlba  has  been  pul,  that  its 
Tapar  mkf  expel  the  air,  and  prerent  oxidntion  of  the  metal. 

Potassium  is  a  brilliant  while  niclal,  with  a  high  di^gree  of  lustre ;  at  the 
cominon  temperature  or  the  air  it  is  soft,  and  maj  be  easiljr  cut  with  a 
knife,  but  at  0°  it  is  brittle  and  crystslline  It  melu  comptetely  at  62-6°, 
and  distils  at  a  low  red  beat.  It  floats  an  water,  its  speciGo  graTit;  being 
only  0-86-i. 

Eipused  to  the  air.  potaseium  oiidiies  instantly,  a  tarnish  envering  the 
surface  of  the  metal,  which  quickly  thickens  10  a  crust  of  caustic  potaab. 
Thrown  npon  water,  it  takes  lire  sponlaneously,  and  burns  with  a  beautiful 
purple  flame,  yielding  an  alkaline  solution.  When  it  is  brought  into  con- 
tact with  a  little  water  in  a  jar  standing  over  mercury,  the  liquid  is  decom- 
posed with  great  energy,  uud  hydrogen  liberated.  Polassiuiu  is  alivays 
preserred  under  the  surface  of  naphtha. 

PoTAssivw  CnLoatDK.  ECI.  — This  salt  is  obtained  in  large  quantity  in 
the  manufacture  of  the  chlorate:  it  is  easily  purified  from  any  portions  of 
ibe  l»tter  by  exposure  to  a  dull  rod  heat.  Within  the  last  few  years  Urge 
quaatiUes  of  this  Mit  have  been  obtained  from  sea-water,  by  a  peculiar 
proceaa  suggested  by  M.  BalarJ.*  It  is  also  contained  in  kelp,  and  is  sep- 
arated for  the  use  of  the  alum-tusker.  Considerable  quantities  of  it  are 
now  obtained  from  the  salt-beds  of  Strassfurt,  near  Magdeburg,  in  Prussia. 

PotAssium  chloride  closely  resembles  common  salt  in  appearance,  assum- 
ing, like  that  substance,  the  cubic  form  of  crystalliiation.  The  crys- 
tals dissoWe  in  three  part^  of  ooH,  and  in  a  much  smaller  quantity  of  boil- 
ing water:  they  are  anhydrou',  have  a  simple  saline  laste,  with  slight  bit- 
lemeM,  and  fns}  when  ciposed  to  a  red  heat.  Potasainm  chloride  is 
iclaliliied  by  a  rery  high  lemperaturs. 

PoTxuiu>  Iodide,  KI.  —  There  are  three  different  methods  of  preparing 
this  important  medicinal  compound. 

(1.)  When  iodine  is  added  10  a  sirong  solution  of  caustic  potash  free  from 
carbonate,  it  is  dissolved  io  targe  quantity,  forming  a  colorless  solution 
'   'ng  potassium  iodide  and  iodate;  the  reaction  is  the  same  as  in  the 

'  B^-p°ru  b7  lliri  Jivln  al  t1i<  lDt«r»tlai><d  BililbiUaii  of  IMS;  OUm  H. 
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analogous  ease  with  chlorine.  When  the  solution  begins  to  be  permanently 
colored  by  the  iodine,  it  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  cautiously  heated  to 
redness,  by  which  the  iodate  is  entirely  convirted  into  potassium  iodidt;. 
The  mass  is  then  dissolved  in  water,  and,  after  filtration,  made  to  crT5- 
tallize. 

(2.)  Iodine,  water,  and  iron  filings  or  scraps  of  zinc,  are  placed  in  a 
warm  situation  until  the  combination  is  complete,  and  the  solution  colorle»«. 
The  resulting  iodide  of  iron  or  zinc  is  then  filtered,  and  exactly  decomposed 
with  solution  of  pure  potassium  carbonate,  great  care  being  taken  to  aroid 
excess  of  the  latter.  Potassium  iodide  and  ferrous  carbonate,  or  sine  car- 
bonate, are  thus  obtained:  the  former  is  separated  by  filtration,  and  evap- 
orated until  the  solution  is  sufficiently  concentrated  to  crystallize  on  cooling, 
the  washings  of  the  filter  being  added  to  avoid  loss: 

Fel,    +    CO3K,     =     2KI    +    COjFe'^ 

(3.)  A  very  simple  method  for  the  preparation  of  potassium  iodide  has 
recently  been  proposed  by  Liebig.  One  part  of  amorphous  phosphorus  i« 
added  to  40  parts  of  warm  water;  20  parts  of  dry  iodine  are  then  gmda- 
ally  added  and  intimately  mixed  with  the  phosphorus  by  trituration.  The 
dark-brown  liquid  thus  obtained  is  now  heated  on  the  water-  bath  until  it 
becomes  colorless;  it  is  then  poured  off  from  the  undissolved  phosphorus 
and  neutralized,  first  with  barium  carbonate  and  then  with  baryta  water, 
until  it  becomes  sLghtly  alkaline.  The  insoluble  barium  phosphate  is  fil- 
tered off  and  washed;  the  filtrate  now  contains  nothing  but  barium  iodide, 
which,  when  treated  with  potassium  sulphate,  yields  insoluble  barium  sul- 
phate and  potassium  iodide  in  solution.  Lime  answers  nearly  as  well  as 
baryta. 

Potassium  iodide  crystallizes  in  cubes,  which  are  often,  from  some  unex- 
plained cause,  milk-white  and  opaque:  they  are  anhydrous,  and  fuse  rea- 
dily wlien  heated.  The  salt  is  very  soluble  in  water,  but  not  delique^ceDt^ 
when  pure,  in  a  moderately  dry  atmosphere:  it  is  dissolved  by  alcohol. 

Solution  of  potassium  iodide,  like  those  of  all  the  soluble  iodides,  dis- 
solves a  large  quantity  of  free  iodine,  forming  a  deep-brown  liquid,  Bot 
decomposed  by  water. 

Potassium  Bromidk,  EBr.  —  This  compound  maybe  obtained  by  pro- 
cesses exactly  similar  to  those  just  described,  substituting  bromine  for  the 
iodine.  It  is  a  colorless  and  very  soluble  salt,  quite  undistinguishable  in 
appearance  and  general  characters  from  the  iodide. 

Potassium  Oxides.  — Potassium  combines  with  oxygen  in  three  propor- 
tions, forming  a  monoxide,  OK,,  a  dioxide,  0,K^  and  a  tetroxide,  Ofi^i 
besides  a  hydrate,  OKH,  corresponding  to  the  monoxide. 

Foiasnum  monoxide^  OK,,  also  called  anhydrous  potash,  or  potassa,  is  formed 
when  potassium  in  thin  slices  is  exposed  at  ordinary  temperatures  to  dry 
air  free  from  carbon  dioxide ;  also  when  the  hydrate  is  heated  with  an 
equivalent  quantity  of  metallic  potassium : 

20KH     -f-     K,    =    20K,    -f     H^ 

It  is  white,  very  deliquescent  and  caustic,  combines  energetically  with 
water,  forming  potassium  hydrate,  and  becoming  incandescent  when  moist- 
ened with  it;  melts  at  a  red  heat,  and  volatilizes  at  very  high  temperatures. 

OK 
The  dioxide  0,K,  or   I     is  formed  at  a  certain  stage  in  the  preparation 

OK 
of  the  tetroxide,  but  has  not  been  obtained  quite  pure.     By  carefully  reg- 
ulating the  heat  and  supply  of  air,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  potasfium 
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majr  be  oonTertcd  into  a  white  oxide,  haTing  nearly  the  composition  of  the 
(itoxldc.     An  aqueous  solution  of  this  oxide  is  formed  bj  the  action  of 

0— O— K 
water  on  the  tetroxide.    The  tetrmade,  O4IL,  or  I  ,  is  produced  when 

6— O— K 
potassinm  is  burnt  in  excess  of  dry  air  or  oxygen  gas.  It  is  a  chrome- 
yellow  powder,  which  cakes  together  at  about  280^.  It  absorbs  moisture 
rapidly,  and  is  decomposed  by  water,  giving  off  oxygen  and  forming  a 
solution  of  the  dioxide.  When  gently  heated  in  a  stream  of  carbon  mon- 
oxide, it  yields  potassium  carbonate  and  two  atoms  of  oxygen : 

O4K,    +     CO    =    COaK,    +     0,: 

with  carbon  dioxide  it  acts  in  a  similar  manner,  giving  off  three  atoms  of 
oijgen.* 

PoTAflsnm  Htdbate,  OKH,  commonly  called  caustic  potash^  or  potataa^  is 
a  very  important  substance,  and  one  of  great  practical  utility.  It  is  al- 
ways prepared  for  use  by  decomposing  the  carbonate  with  calcium  hydrate 
(slaked  lime),  as  in  the  following  process,  which  is  very  convenient :  10 
pans  of  potassium  carbonate  are  dissolved  in  100  parts  of  water,  and 
heated  to  ebullition  in  a  clean  untinned  iron,  or,  still  better,  silver  vessel; 
8  parts  of  good  quicklime  are  meanwhile  slaked  in  a  covered  basin,  and 
the  resulting  calcium  hydrate  added,  litcle  by  little,  to  the  boiling  solution 
of  carbonate,  with  frequent  stirring.  When  all  the  lime  has  been  intro- 
duced, the  mixture  is  suffered  to  boil  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  removed 
from  the  fire  and  covered  up.  In  the  course  of  a  very  short  time,  the  so- 
lutioQ  will  have  become  quite  clear,  and  fit  for  decantation,  the  calcium 
earboaate,  with  the  excess  of  hydrate,  settling  down  as  a  heavy,  sandy 
precipitate.     The  solution  should  not  effervesce  with  acids. 

It  is  essential  in  this  process  that  the  solution  of  potaroium  carbonate  be 
dilate,  otherwise  the  decomposition  becomes  imperfect.  The  proportion  of 
lime  recommended  is  much  greater  than  that  required  by  theory,  but  it  is 
always  proper  to  have  an  excess. 

The  solution  of  potassium  hydrate  may  be  concentrated  by  quick  CTap- 
oration  in  the  iron  or  silver  vessel  to  any  desired  extent ;  when  heated 
until  vapor  of  water  ceases  to  be  disengaged,  and  then  suffered  to  cool,  it 
furnishes  the  solid  hydrate,  OKH,  or  OIL^-OH,,. 

Pure  potassium  hydrate  is  also  easily  obtained  by  heating  to  redness  for 
lialf  an  hour  in  a  covered  copper  vessel,  one  part  of  pure  powdered  nitre 
witii  two  or  three  parts  of  finely  divided  copper  foil.  The  mass,  when 
cold,  is  treated  with  water. 

Potassium  hydrate  is  a  white  solid  substance,  very  deliquescent  and  sol- 
uble in  water ;  alcohol  also  dissolves  it  freely,  which  is  the  case  with  com- 
paratively few  potassium  compounds:  the  solid  hydrate  of  commerce,  which 
is  very  impure,  may  thus  be  purified.  The  solution  of  this  substance  pos- 
sesses, in  the  very  highest  degree,  the  properties  termed  alkaline :  it  re- 
stores the  blue  color  to  litmus  which  has  been  reddened  by  an  acid ;  neu- 
tralises completely  the  most  powerful  acids;  has  a  nauseous  and  peculiar 
^Mte:  and  dissolves  the  skin,  and  many  other  organic  matters,  when  the 
l^ter  are  subjected  to  its  action.  It  is  frequently  used  by  surgeons  as  a 
eautery,  being  moulded  into  little  sticks  for  that  purpose. 

Potassium  hydrate,  both  in  the  solid  state  and  in  solution,  rapidly  absorbs 
carbonic  acid  from  the  air ;  hence  it  must  be  kept  in  closely  stopped  bot- 
tles. When  imperfectly  prepared,  or  partially  altered  by  exposure,  it 
effervesces  with  a^  acid. 

*  Harcoart,  Cfiem.  Sec.  Jonm.  zIt.  207- 
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This  compound  is  not  decomposed  by  heat,  but  volatilizes  andeeomposed 
at  a  Tery  bigh  temperature. 

The  following  table  of  the  densities  and  value  in  anhydrous  potassium 
oxide,  OKy  of  different  solutions  of  potassium  hydrate,  is  given  on  the 
authority  of  Dalton: 


tenuity. 

Percentage  of 
OK,. 

Density. 

Vetcentmgf  of 
OK^. 

1-68      . 

.     61-2 

1-83      . 

.     2G-3 

1-60 

4G-7 

128 

23-4 

152     . 

.    429 

1-23     . 

.     19-5 

1-47 

89-6 

M9 

lC-2 

1-44     . 

.    SG-8 

116     . 

.    13-0 

1-42 

34-4 

Ill 

95 

1-89     . 

.    32-4 

106     . 

.      4-7 

186 

29-4 

Potassium  Niteate;  Nitbe;  Saltpetre,  NO^K  r=- NOj(OK). — This  im- 
portant compound  is  a  natural  product,  being  disengaged  by  a  kind  of 
efflorescence  from  the  surface  of  the  soil  in  certain  dry  and  hot  countries. 
It  may  also  be  produced  by  artificial  means  —  namely,  by  the  oxidation  of 
ammonia  in  presence  of  a  powerful  base. 

In  France,  large  quantities  of  artificial  nitre  are  prepared  by  mixing 
animal  refuse  of  all  kinds  with  old  mortar  or  calcium  hydrate  and  earth, 
and  placing  the  mixture  in  heaps,  protected  from  the  rain  by  a  roof,  but 
freely  exposed  to  the  air.  From  time  to  time  the  heaps  are  watered  with 
putrid  urine,  and  the  mass  turned  over,  to  expose  fresh  surfaces  to  the  air. 
When  much  salt  has  been  formed,  the  mixture  is  lixiviated,  and  the  solution, 
which  contains  calcium  nitrate,  is  mixed  with  potassium  carbonate ;  calcium 
carbonate  is  formed,  and  the  nitric  acid  transferred  to  the  alkali.  The  fil- 
tered solution  is  then  made  to  crystallize,  and  the  crystals  are  purified  by 
re-solution  and  crystallization,  the  liquid  being  stirred  to  prevent  the  for- 
mation of  large  crystals. 

The  greater  part  of  the  nitre  used  in  this  country  comes  from  the  East 
Indies:  it  is  dissolved  in  water,  a  little  potassium  carbonate  added  to  pre- 
cipitate lime,  and  then  the  salt  purified  as  aboTC. 

Considerable  quantities  of  nitre  are  now  manufactured  by  decomposing 
native  sodium  nitrate  (Chile  saltpetre),  with  carbonate  or  chloride  of  po- 
tassium. In  Belgium  the  potassium  carbonate  obtained  from  the  ashes  of 
the  beetroot  sugar  manufactories  is  largely  used  for  this  purpose;  the  po- 
tassium nitrate  thus  prepared  is  very  pure,  and  is  produced  at  a  low  price. 

Potassium  nitrate  crystallizes  in  anhydrous  six-sided  prisms,  with  di- 
hedral summits,  belonging  to  the  rhombic  or  trimetric  system :  it  is  soluble 
in  7  parts  of  water  at  15-5°,  and  in  its  own  weight  of  boiling  water.  Its 
taste  is  saline  and  cooling,  and  it  is  without  notion  on  vegetable  colors.  At 
a  temperature  below  redness  it  melts,  and  by  a  strong  heat  is  conipletelj 
decomposed. 

When  it  is  thrown  on  the  surface  of  many  metals  in  a  state  of  fusion,  or 
when  mixed  with  combustible  matter  and  heated,  rapid  oxidation  ensues, 
at  the  expense  of  the  oxygen  of  the  nitric  acid.  Examples  of  such  mixtures 
are  found  in  common  gunpowder,  and  in  nearly  all  pyrotechnic  composilioits, 
which  burn  in  this  manner  independently  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and 
even  under  water.  Gunpowder  is  made  by  very  intimately  mixing  togitber 
potassium  nitrate,  charcoal,  and  sulphur,  in  proportions  which  approach 
2  molecules  of  nitre,  8  atoms  of  carbon,  and  1  atom  of  sulphur. 

These  quantities  give,  rockoncd  to  100  parts,  and  compared  with  the 
proportions  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  English  Government  powder,* 
the  following  results: 

♦  Dr.  M'Cu'.loch,  i:nc3i)(ii>iriMi»  Dritaunicn. 
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Potassium  nitrate         .        74*8        .        75 
Charcoal  .         .         .     13  8    .         .    15 

Sulphur        .        .        .        11*9        .        10 

100  0  100 

The  nitre  is  rendered  very  pure  bj  the  means  already  mentioned,  Areed 
from  water  hy  fusion,  and  ground  to  fine  powder ;  the  sulphur  and  char- 
cofti,  the  latter  being  made  from  light  wood,  as  dogwood  or  alder,  are  also 
finely  ground,  after  which  the  materials  are  weighed  out,  moistened  with 
water,  and  thoroughly  mixed  by  grinding  under  an  edge-mill.  The  mass 
is  then  subjected  to  great  pressure,  and  the  millcake  thus  produced  broken 
in  pieces,  and  placed  in  sieves  made  of  perforated  yellum,  moved  by 
machinery,  each  containing,  in  addition,  a  round  piece  of  heavy  wood. 
The  grains  of  powder  broken  off  by  attrition  fall  through  the  holes  in  the 
skin,  and  are  easily  separated  from  the  dust  by  sifting.  The  powder  is, 
lastly,  dried  by  exposure  to  steam-heat,  and  sometimes  glazed  or  polished 
bv  agitation  in  a  kind  of  cask  mounted  on  an  axis. 

It  was  formerly  supposed  that  when  gunpowder  is  fired,  the  whole  of  the 
oxygen  of  the  potsissiiim  nitrate  was  transferred  to  the  carbon,  fonning 
carbon  dioxide,  the  sulphur  combining  with  the  potassium,  and  the  nitrogen 
being  set  free.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  reaction  does  take  place  to  a 
coDsiderable  extent,  and  that  the  large  volume  of  gas  thus  produced,  and 
still  further  expanded  by  the  very  exalted  temperature,  sufiiciently  accounts 
for  the  explosive  effects.  But  recent  investigations  by  Bunsen,  Karolyi, 
tad  others,  have  shown  that  the  actual  products  of  the  combustion  of  gun- 
powder are  much  more  complicated  than  this  theory  would  indicate,  a  very 
large  number  of  products  being  formed,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
oxjgen  being  transferred  to  the  potassium  sulphide,  converting  it  into  sul- 
phate, which,  in  fact,  constitutes  the  chief  portion  of  the  solid  residue  and 
of  the  smoke  formed  by  the  explosion.* 

Potassium  Chloratk,  C10,K  =  C10,(0K).  —  The  theory  of  the  produc- 
tion of  chlorio  acid,  by  the  action  of  chlorine  gas  on  a  solution  of  caustic 
potassa,  has  been  already  explained  (p.  187).  . 

Chlorine  gas  is  conducted  by  a  wide  tube  into  a  strong  and  warm  solu- 
tion of  potassium  carbonate,  until  absorption  of  the  gas  ceases ;  and  the 
liquid  is,  if  necessary,  evaporated,  and  then  allowed  to  cool,  in  order  that 
the  slightly  soluble  chlorate  may  crystallise  out.  The  mother-liquor  affords 
&  second  crop  of  crystals,  but  they  are  much  more  contaminated  by  potas- 
fiiam  chloride.     It  may  be  purified  by  one  or  two  re-crystallizations. 

Potassium  chlorate  is  soluble  in  about  20  parts  of  cold  and  2  of  boiling 
water:  the  crystals  are  anhydrous,  flat,  and  tabular;  in  taste  it  somewhat 
resembles  nitre.  When  heated,  it  gives  off  the  whole  of  its  oxygen  gas 
snd  leaves  potassium  chloride.  By  arresting  the  decomposition  when  the 
etoltttion  of  gas  begins  to  slacken,  and  redissolving  the  salt,  potassium  per- 
cblorate  and  chloride  may  be  obtained. 

This  salt  deflagrates  violently  with  combustible  matter,  explosion  often 
(furring  by  friction  or  blows.  When  about  one  grain-weight  of  chlorate 
and  an  equal  quantity  of  sulphur  are  rubbed  in  a  mortar,  the  mixture  ex- 
plodes with  a  loud  report:  hence  it  cannot  be  used  in  the  preparation  of 
^npowder  instead  of  the  nitrate.  Potassium  chlorate  is  now  a  large  article 
of  commerce,  being  employed,  together  with  phosphorus,  in  making  instan- 
taneous-light matches. 

Potassium  Pbbchlobate,  CIO4K  =  C103(0K).— This  salt  has  been  already 
•  See  Wattfl'8  Dictiuuary  of  Cliemistry,  vol.  ii.  p.  068. 
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noticed  under  the  bead  of  perchloric  acid.  It  is  best  prepared  by  project- 
ing powdered  potassium  chlorate  into  warm  nitric  acid,  when  the  chlo- 
ric acid  is  resolved  into  perchloric  acid,  chlorine  and  oxygen  gases.  The 
salt  is  separated  by  crystallization  fi-om  the  nitrate.  Potassium  perchloraie 
is  a  yery  slightly  soluble  salt :  it  requires  65  parts  of  cold  water,  bnt  is 
more  freely  taken  up  at  a  boiling  heat.  The  crystals  are  small,  and  hare 
the  figure  of  an  octohedron  with  square  base.  It  is  decomposed  by  heat,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  chlorate. 

Potassium  Carbonates. — Potassium  forms  two  well-defined  carbonates, 
namely,  a  normal  or  neutral  carbonate,  CO^K,,  and  an  acid  salt  containing 
COjKH. 

Normal  potasnum  earhonate,  or  dfpoteusic  carbonate  =  CO(OK),  =  CO^  OK,. 
Potassium-salts  of  vegetable  acids  are  of  constant  occurrence  in  plants, 
where  they  perform  important,  but  not  yet  perfectly  understood  fiznctions 
in  the  economy  of  those  beings.  The  potassium  is  derived  from  the  soil, 
which,  wiien  capable  of  supporting  vegetable  life,  always  contains  thai  sub- 
stance. When  plants  are  burned,  the  organic  acids  are  destroyed,  and  the 
potassium  is  left  in  the  state  of  carbonate. 

It  is  by  these  indirect  means  that  the  carbonate,  and,  in  fact,  nearly  all 
the  salts  of  potassium,  are  obtained.  The  great  natural  depository  of  the 
alkali  is  the  felspar  of  granitic  and  other  unstratified  rocks,  where  it  is 
combined  with  silica,  and  in  an  insoluble  state.  The  extraction  thence  is 
attended  with  great  difficulties,  and  many  attempts  at  manufacturing  it  on 
a  large  scale  from  this  source  have  failed ;  but  experiments  quite  recently 
made  by  Mr.  T.  0.  Ward  appear  to  indicate  that  the  object  may  be  accom- 
plished by  fusing  potassic  rocks  with  a  mixture  of  calcium  carbonate  and 
fluoride.  There  are,  however,  natural  processes  at  work,  by  which  the 
potash  is  constantly  being  eliminated  from  these  rocks.  Under  the  influ- 
ence of  atmospheric  agencies,  these  rocks  disinte^rrate  into  soils,  and  as  the 
alkali  acquires  solubility,  it  is  gradually  taken  up  by  plants,  and  accumu- 
lates in  their  substance  in  a  condition  highly  favorable  to  its  subsequent 
applications. 

Potassium-salts  are  always  most  abundant  in  the  green  and  tender  parts 
of  plants,  as  may  be  expected,  since  from  these,  evaporation  of  nearly  pore 
water  takes  place  to  a  large  extent :  the  solid  timber  of  forest-trees  contains 
comparatively  little. 

In  preparing  the  salt  on  an  extensive  scale,  the  ashes  are  subjected  to  a 
process  called  lixiviation :  they  are  put  into  a  large  cask  or  tun,  having  »n 
aperture  near  the  bottom,  stopped  by  a  plug,  and  a  quantity  of  water  is 
added.  After  some  hours  the  liquor  is  drawn  off,  and  more  water  added, 
that  the  whole  of  the  soluble  matter  may  be  removed.  The  weakest  solu- 
tions are  poured  upon  fresh  quantities  of  ash,  in  place  of  water.  The  solu- 
tions are  then  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue  calcined,  to  removes 
little  brown  organic  matter :  the  product  is  the  crude  potash  or  pearlwh 
of  commerce,  of  which  very  large  quantities  are  obtain^  from  Russia  *nd 
America.  This  salt  is  very  impure :  it  contains  potassium  silicate,  sulphate, 
chloride,  &c. 

The  purified  potassium  carbonate  of  pharmacy  is  prepared  from  the  crude 
article  by  adding  an  equal  weight  of  cold  water,  agitating  and  filtering: 
most  of  the  foreign  salts  are,  from  their  inferior  degree  of  Polubility.  left 
behind.  The  solution  is  then  boiled  down  to  a  very  small  bulk,  and  suffered 
to  cool,  when  the  carbonate  separates  in  small  crystals  contnining  *J  mole- 
cules of  water,  COgK,  20H,;  these  are  drained  from  the  mother-liquor,  and 
then  dried  in  a  stove. 

A  still  purer  salt  mny  be  obtained  by  exposing  to  a  red-heat  purified  cream 
of  tartar  (acid  potassium  tartrate),  and  separating  the  carbonate  by  soltt* 

ion  in  water  and  crystallization,  or  evaporation  to  dryness. 
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Pot«88iain  carbonate  is  extremely  deliquescent,  and  soluble  in  less  than 
it3  own  weight  of  water:  the  solution  is  highly  alkaline  to  test-paper.  .It 
13  insoluble  in  alcohol.  By  heat  the  water  of  crystallization  is  driven  off, 
and  by  a  temperature  of  full  ignition  the  salt  is  fused,  but  not  otherwise 
chftDged.  Thia  substance  is  largely  used  in  the  arts,  and  is  a  compound  of 
great  importance. 

Acid  potasshtm  carbonate.  Hydrogen  potassium  carbonate,  or  Mono-potassic 
tarbon/oie,  COsKIi  =  COj|(KHO) ;  commonly  called  bicarbonate  of  potash. — 
When  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid  gas  is  passed  through  a  cold  solution  of 
potassium  carbonate,  the  gas  is  rapidly  absorbed,  and  a  white,  crystalline, 
ind  less  soluble  substance  separated,  which  is  the  acid  salt.  It  is  collected, 
pressed,  re-dissoWcd  in  warm  water,  and  the  solution  left  to  crystallize. 

Acid  potassium  carbonate  is  much  less  soluble  than  the  normal  carbon- 
ate :  it  requires  for  that  purpose  4  parts  of  cold  water.  The  solution  is 
nearly  neutral  to  test-paper,  and  has  a  much  milder  taste  than  the  normal 
salt  When  boiled  it  gives  off  carbon  dioxide.  The  crystals,  which  are 
large  and  beautiful,  derive  their  form  from  a  monoclinic  prism :  they  aro 
decomposed  by  heat,  water  and  carbon  dioxide  being  evolved,  and  normuJ 
carbonate  left  behind : 

2C0,KH    =    COjK,    -f    OH,    +    CO^ 

Potassium  Sulphates.  — Potassium  forms  a  normal  or  neutral  sulphate, 
two  acid  sulphates,  and  an  anhydrosulphate. 

Sormal  potassiu/n  sulpkate,  or  Bipotassic  sulphate^  8O4K,  =  S02(OE)2  =- 
SO,.OK,,  is  obtained  by  neutralising  the  acid  residue  left  in  the  retort  wiien 
nitric  acid  is  prepared,  with  crude  potassium  carbonate.  The  solution 
yields,  on  cooling,  hard  transparent  crystals  of  the  neutral  sulphate,  which 
may  be  re-dissoWed  in  boiling  water,  and  re-crystallised. 

Potassium  sulphate  is  soluble  in  about  10  parts  of  cold,  and  in  a  much 
snuUer  quantity  of  boiling  water :  it  has  a  bitter  taste,  and  is  neutral  to 
t7st-paper.  The  crystals  are  combinations  of  rhombic  pyramids  and  prisms, 
much  resembling  those  of  quartz  in  figure  and  appearance :  they  are  anhy* 
droQs,  and  decrepitate  when  suddenly  heated,  which  is  often  the  case  with 
salts  containing  no  water  of  crystallisation.  They  are  quite  insoluble  in 
alcohol. 

Aeid  potasshtm  sulphate.  Hydrogen  and  potassium  sulphate,  or  Monopotassie 
fvlfhaU,  8O4KH  =  SO,(OK)(OU)  =  SO,.OKH.  commonly  called  bisulphate 
of  poiatk.  —  To  obtain  this  salt,  the  neutral  sulphate  in  powder  is  mixed 
with  half  its  weight  of  oil  of  vitriol,  and  the  whole  evaporated  quite  to 
drjneas  in  a  platinum  vessel,  placed  under  a  chimney:  the  fused  salt  is 
dissolved  in  hot  water,  and  left  to  crystallize.  The  crystals  have  the  figure 
of  flattened  rhombic  prisms,  and  are  much  more  soluble  than  the  neutral 
salt,  requiring  only  twice  their  weight  of  water  at  15-5°,  and  less  than  half 
that  quantity  at  100^.  The  solution  has  a  sour  taste  and  strongly  acid 
rnction. 

Another  acid  nOphate,  conUining  (S04),K^H,  or  2S04KyS04Hy  crystal- 
titing  in  fine  needles  resembling  asbestos,  was  obtained  by  Phillips  from  the 
nitric  acid  residue.  Jacquelain  was  unsuccessful  in  his  attempts  to  repro- 
duce this  compound. 

The  anhydrosulphate,  S04K,.S0,  =  2S0,  OK,,  commonly  called  anhydrous 
fi»vlpkate  of  potash,  is  obtained  by  dissolving  equal  weights  of  the  normal 
Balphate  and  oil  of  vitriol  in  a  small  quantity  of  warm  distilled  water,  and 
lesTing  the  solution  to  cool.  The  anhydrous  sulphate  crystallizes  out  in 
long  delicate  needles,  which  if  left  for  several  days  in  the  mother-liquor, 
disappear,  and  give  place  to  crystals  of  the  ordinary  acid  sulphate  above 
described.     This  salt  is  decomposed  by  a  large  quantity  of  water.* 

*  jAcqnelain,  Ann.  Chlm.  PhjB.  [3],  toI.  vil.  p.  311. 
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Potassium  Sulphides. — Potassium  heated  in  sulp'inr  vnpnr  bums  with 
great  brilliancy.  It  unites  with  sulphur  in  five  ditf'erciK  proportions, 
forming  the  compoundd  SK.,  S,K«,  S,K.,  ^aK^  SgK,;  aUo  u  s>ulph-bTdrate, 
SKH. 

Monosulphide,  SK,.  —  It  is  doubtful  whether  this  compound  has  been  ob- 
tained in  the  pure  state.  It  is  commonly  said  to  be  produced  by  heating 
potassium  sulphate  in  a  current  of  dry  hydrogen,  or  by  igniting  the  same 
salt  in  a  covered  vessel  with  finely  divided  charcoal;  but,  according  to 
Bauer,  one  of  the  higher  sulphides  is  always  formed  at  the  same  time,  to- 
getiier  with  oxide  of  potassium.  The  product  has  a  reddish -yellow  eolor, 
id  deliquescent,  and  acts  as  a  caustic  on  the  skin.  When  potassium  sulphate 
is  heated  in  a  covered  crucible  with  excess  of  lamp-black,  a  mixture  of  potas- 
sium sulphide  and  finely  divided  carbon  is  obtained,  which  takes  fire  spontane- 
ously on  coming  in  contact  with  the  air.  The  monosulphide  might  perhaps 
be  obtained  pure  by  heating  1  molecule  of  potassium  sulph-hydrate,  KHS^ 
with  I  atom  of  the  metal. 

When  Bulph-hydric  acid  gas  is  passed  to  saturation  into  a  solution  of 
caustic  potash,  a  solution  of  the  sulph-hydrate  is  obtained,  which  is  color- 
less at  first,  but  if  exposed  to  the  air,  quickly  absorbs  oxygen,  and  turns 
yellow,  in  consequence  of  the  formation  of  bisulphide : 

2SKH    -f     0    =    S,K,    +    OH^ 

If  a  solution  of  potash  be  divided  into  two  equal  parts,  and  one  half 
saturated  with  hydrogen  sulphide,  and  then  mixed  with  the  other,  a  solu- 
tion Id  formed  which  may  contain  potassium  monosulphide : 

SKH     -f     OKH    =    SK,    -f     OH,. 

But  it  is  also  possible  that  the  hydrate  and  the  sulph-hydrate  may  mix 
without  mutual  decomposition.  The  solution,  when  mixed  with  one  of  the 
stronger  acids,  gives  off  hydrogen  sulphide  without  deposition  of  Bulphur, 
a  reaction  which  is  consistent  with  either  view  of  its  constitution. 

The  biiulphidcy  S,K,,  is  formed,  as  already  observed,  on  exposing  a  solu- 
tion of  the  sulph-hydrate  to  the  air  till  it  begins  to  show  turbidity.  By 
evaporation  in  a  vacuum,  it  is  obtained  as  an  orange-colored,  easily  fusible 
substance. 

The  iristdphidet  Bfi^  is  obtained  by  passing  the  vapor  of  carbon  bisul- 
phide over  ignited  potassium  carbonate,  as  long  as  gas  continues  to  escape : 

2CO5K,    4-     SCS,    =    2S,K,    +     4C0     -f-    CO,. 

Also,  together  with  potassium  sulphate,  forming  one  of  the  mixtures  called 
liver  of  wlphuTy  by  melting  552  parts  (4  molecules}  of  potassium  carbonate 
with  820  parts  (10  atoms)  of  sulphur: 

4C0,K,    +     S,o    =     SO^K,     -I-     8S5K,     -f     4C0r 

The  tefraaulphidej  S4K,,  is  formed  by  reducing  potassium  sulphate  with 
the  vapor  of  carbon  bisulphide.  , 

The  pentasulpkide,  SgK,,  is  formed  by  boiling  a  solution  of  any  of  ths 
preceding  sulphides  with  excess  of  sulphur  till  it  is  saturated,  or  by  fusing 
either  of  them  in  the  dry  state  with  sulphur.  The  excess  of  sulphur  then 
separates  and  floats  above  the  dark-brown  pentasulphide. 

Liver  of  sulphur,  or  hepar  tulphuris,  is  a  name  given  to  a  brownish  sub- 
stance, sometimes  used  in  medicine,  made  by  fusing  together  different 
proportions  of  potassium  carbonate  and  sulphur.  It  is  a  variable  mix- 
ture of  the  two  higher  sulphides  with  hyposulphite  and  sulphate  of  po- 
tassium. 

When  equal  parts  of  sulphur  and  dry  potassium  carbonate  are  melted 
together  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  250®  C.  (482®  F.),  the  decomposi- 
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Uon  of  the  salt  is  quite  complete,  and  all  the  carbon  dioxide  is  expelled. 
The  fused  mass  dissolves  in  water,  with  the  exception  of  a  little  mechan- 
icaUy  mixed  sulphur,  with  dark-brown  color,  and  the  solution  is  found  to 
coatain  nothing  besides  pentasulphide  and  hyposulphite  of  potassium : 

30K,    4-    S„    =    2SjK,    +    SjOjK^ 

When  the  mixture  has  been  exposed  to  a  temperature  approaching  that 
of  ignition,  it  is  found,  on  the  contrary,  te  contain  potassium  sulphate, 
arising  from  the  decomposition  of  the  hyposulphite  which  then  occurs : 

4S,0,K,     s     S,K,    +    8S04Ky 

From  both  these  mixtures  the  potassium  pentasulphide  may  be  extracted 
by  alcohol,  in  which  it  dissolves. 

When  the  carbonate  is  fused  with  half  its  weight  of  sulphur  only,  the 
trisulphide  is  produced,  as  above  indicated,  instead  of  the  pentasulphide. 

The  effects  described  happen  in  the  same  manner  when  potassium 
hydrate  is  substituted  for  the  carbonate;  also,  when  a  solution  of  the  hy- 
drate is  boiled  with  sulphur,  a  mixture  i.i  sulphide  and  hyposulphite  al- 
ways results. 


Potassium-salts  are  colorless,  when  not  associated  with  a  colored  metallic 
oxide  or  acid.  They  are  all  more  or  less  soluble  in  water,  and  may  be 
dUtlngaished  by  the  following  characters: 

(1.)  Solution  of  tartaric  acid,  added  iu  excess  to  a  moderately  strong  solu- 
tion of  potassium-salt,  gives,  after  some  time,  a  white  crystalline  precipi- 
tute  of  cream  of  tartar ;  the  effect  is  greatly  promoted  by  strong  agitation. 

(2.)  Solution  of  platiruc  chloride  with  a  little  hydrochloric  acid,  if  neces- 
sary, gives,  under  similar  circumstances,  a  crystalline  yellow  precipitate, 
which  is  a  double  salt  of  platinum  tetrachloride  and  potassium  chloride. 
Both  this  compound  and  cream  of  tartar  are,  however,  soluble  in  about  60 
P&rts  of  cold  water.  An  addition  of  alcohol  increases  the  delicacy  of  both 
tests. 

(3.)  Pereklorie  acid,  and  nUcofluorie  acid,  give  rise  to  slightly  soluble  white 
preipitates  when  added  to  a  potassium- salt. 

(4.)  Pota'^sium-salts  usually  color  the  outer  blowpipe-flame  purple  or 
violet:  this  reaction  is  clearly  perceptible  only  when  the  potassium-salts 
are  pare. 

[h.)  The  spectral  phenomena  exhibited  by  potassium  compounds  are  men- 
tioned at  p.  88. 


BOBIUX. 

Atomic  weight,  28,     Symbol,  Na.  (Natrium). 

Soonni  is  a  very  abundant  element,  and  very  widely  diffused.  It  occurs 
IB  large  quantities  as  chloride,  in  rock-salt,  sea-water,  salt-springs,  and 
maaj other  mineral  waters;  more  rarely  as  carbonate,  borate,  and  sul- 
phate, in  solution  or  in  the  solid  state,  and  as  silicate  in  many  minerals. 

Hetallie  sodium  was  obtained  by  Davy  soon  after  the  discovery  of  po- 
tassium, and  by  similar  means.  Gay-Lussac  and  Th^nard  afterwards  pre« 
pared  it  by  decomposing  sodium  hydrate  with  metallic  iron  at  a  white  heat; 
sod  Bninner  showed  that  it  may  be  prepared  with  much  greater  facility 
by  distilling  a  mixture  of  sodium  carbonate  and  charcoal. 

The  preparation  of  sodium  by  this  last-mentioned  process  is  much  easier 
^  that  of  potassium,  not  being  complicated,  or  only  to  a  slight  extent, 
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by  the  formation  of  secondary  products.  IVithin  the  last  few  years  it  baa 
been  considerably  improved  by  Deville  and  others,  and  carried  out  on  the 
manufacturing  scale,  sodium  being  now  employed  in  considerable  quantity 
as  a  reducing  agent,  especially  in  the  manufacture  of  aluminium  and  mag- 
nesium, and  in  the  silver  amalgamation  process. 

The  sodium  carbonate  used  for  the  preparation  is  prepared  by  calcining 
the  crystallized  neutral  carbonate.  It  must  be  thoroughly  dried,  then 
pounded  and  mixed  with  a  slight  excess  of  pounded  charcoal  or  coaL  An 
inactiye  substance,  vii.  pounded  chalk,  is  also  added  to  keep  the  mixtnre 
in  a  pasty  condition  during  the  operation,  and  prevent  the  fused  sodium 
carbonate  from  separating  from  the  charcoal.  The  following  are  the  pro- 
portions recommended  by  Deville : 


For  Laboratory  Operatiotu. 
Dry  sodium  carbonate,       717  parts 

Charcoal 175      '♦ 

Chalk 108      •♦ 


For  Manufacturing  Operatiotu^ 
Dry  sodium  carbonate,      80  kilogr. 

Coal 18      " 

Chalk 8      " 


These  materials  must  be  very  intimately  mixed  by  pounding  and  sifting, 
and  it  is  advnntageous  to  calcine  the  mixture  before  introducing  it  into  the 
distilling  apparatus,  provided  the  calcination  can  be  effeeied  by  the  waste 
heat  of  a  furnace ;  the  mixture  is  thereby  rendered  more  oompact,  so  that 
a  much  larger  quantity  can  be  introduced  into  a  vessel  of  given  size. 

The  distillation  is  performed,  on  the  laboratory  scale,  in  a  mercury  bottle 
heated  exactly  in  the  manner  described  for  the  preparation  of  potassium. 
For  manufacturing  operations,  the  mixture  is  introduced  into  iron  cylin- 
ders, which  are  heated  in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  and  so  arranged  that, 
at  the  end  of  the  distillation,  the  exhausted  charge  may  be  withdrawn  and 
a  fresh  charge  introduced,  without  displacing  the  cylinders  or  putting  out 
the  fire.  The  receivers  used  in  either  case  are  the  same  in  form  and  di- 
mensions as  those  employed  in  the  preparation  of  potassium  (p.  291). 

When  the  process  goes  on  well,  the  sodium  collected  in  the  receiTers  is 
nearly  pure ;  it  may  be  completely  purified  by  melting  it  under  a  thin  layer 
of  naphtha.  This  liquid  is  decanted  as  soon  as  the  sodium  becomes  per- 
fectly fluid,  and  the  metal  is  run  into  moulds  like  those  used  for  easting 
lead  or  zinc. 

Sodium  Chlobide  ;  Commoh  Salt,  NaCl.  —  This  very  important  substance 
is  found  in  many  parts  of  the  world  in  solid  beds  or  irregular  strata  of  im- 
mense thickness,  as  in  Cheshire,  Spain,  Galicia,  and  many  other  localities. 
An  inexhaustible  supply  exists  also  in  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  and  large 
quantities  are  obtained  from  saline  springs. 

Rock-salt  is  almost  always  too  impure  for  use.  If  no  natural  brine-spring 
exists,  an  artificial  one  is  formed  by  sinking  a  shaft  into  the  rook-salt,  and, 
if  necessary,  introducing  water.  This  when  saturated  is  pumped  up,  and 
evaporated  more  or  less  rapidly  in  large  iron  pans.  As  the  salt  separates, 
it  is  removed  from  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  by  means  of  a  scoop,  pressed 
while  still  moist  into  moulds,  and  then  transferred  to  the  drying-stove. 
When  large  crystals  are  required,  as  for  the  coarse-grained  hay-tah  used  in 
curing  proyisions,  the  eyaporation  is  slowly  conducted.  Common  palt  is 
apt  to  be  contaminated  with  magnesium  chloride. 

Sodium  chloride,  when  pure,  is  not  deliquescent  in  moderately  dry  air. 
It  crystallizes  in  anhydrous  cubes,  which  are  often  grouped  together  into 
pyramids,  or  steps.  It  requires  about  2^  parts  of  water  at  15-5®  C.  (€0° 
F.)  for  solution,  and  its  solubility  is  not  sensibly  increased  by  heat;  it  dis- 
solves to  some  extent  in  spirit  of  wine,  but  is  nearly  insoluble  in  absolute 
alcohol.  It  melts  at  a  red  heat,  and  is  volatile  at  a  still  higher  temperature. 
The  economical  uses  of  common  salt  are  well  known. 
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The  iodide  and  bromide  of  sodium  much  resemble  the  corresponding  potas^ 
siom-compoands:  they  crystallize  in  cubes  which  are  anhydrous,  and  yery 
soluble  in  water. 

Sodium  Oxides.  —  Sodium  forms  a  monoxide  and  a  dioxide ;  also  a  hy- 
irate  corresponding  to  the  former. 

Sodium  Monoxide^  or  Anhydrous  Soda,  ONa^  is  produced,  together  with 
the  dioxide,  when  sodium  burns  in  the  air,  aud  may  be  obtained  pure  by 
exposing  the  dioxide  to  a  Tery  high  temperature;  or  by  heating  sodium 
hjdrate  with  an  equiyalent  quantity  of  sodium :  20NaH  -f  Na,  =  20Na, 
-^  U^  It  is  a  gray  mass,  which  melts  at  a  red  heat,  and  Tolatilizes  with 
difficulty. 

Sodium  Hydrate,  or  Catutie  Soda,  ONaH  or  ONa,,  OH,.  —  This  substance 
U  prepared  by  decomposing  a  somewhat  dilute  solution  of  sodium  carbonate 
with  calcium  hydrate :  the  description  of  the  process  employed  in  the  case 
of  potassium  hydrate,  and  the  precautions  necessary,  apply  word  for  word 
to  that  of  sodium  hydrate 

The  solid  hydrate  is  a  white,  fusible  substance,  very  similar  in  properties 
to  potassium  hydrate.  It  is  deliquescent,  but  dries  up  again  after  a  time 
ia  consequence  of  the  absorption  of  carbonic  acid.  The  solution  is  highly 
ilkaline,  and  a  powerful  soWent  for  animal  matter:  it  is  used  in  large 
quantity  for  making  soap. 

The  strength  of  a  solution  of  caustic  soda  may  be  roughly  determined 
from  a  knowledge  of  its  density,  by  the  aid  of  the  following  table  drawn 
apbj  Dalton: 

TABLE  OF  PXRCBNTAOB   OP   ANHTDROVS    SODA,    ONa,,    IN   SOLUTIONS    OF 

DIFFBRXNT  DSNSITT. 


Deodty. 

200 
1-85 

1-72 
1-63 
1-55 
1-50 
1-47 
1*44 


Percentage  of 
anhydrous  aoda. 

.    77-8 

63-6 
.    53 -8 

46-6 
.    41-2 

86-8 
.    840 

810 


Deniftj. 

1*40 
1-36 
1-32 
1  29 
1-23 
1-18 
112 
106 


Pereentege  of 
anbydrotti  soda. 

.     29-0 

260 
.    230 

19-0 
.    160 

18-0 

.      90 

4-7 


So&tm  Dioxide,  OjNa,.  —  Sodium,  when  heated  to  about  200°  in  a  current 
of  dry  air,  absorbs  oxygen,  and  is  converted  into  dioxide:  this  substance  is 
white,  bat  becomes  yellow  when  heated,  which  tint  it  again  loses  on  cool- 
ing. It  is  soluble  in  water  without  decomposition :  the  solution  may  be 
eraporated  under  the  receiyer  of  the  air-pump,  and,  when  sufficiently  con- 
centrated, deposits  crystalline  plates  having  the  composition  02Na2.80H2. 
These  crystals  left  to  effloresce  over  oil  of  vitriol  for  nine  days  lose  three 
fourths  of  their  water,  and  yield  another  hydrate  containing  02Naj|.20H, 
(Harcourt).  The  aqueous  solution  of  sodium  dioxide  when  heated  on  the 
wtter-bath,  is  decomposed  into  oxygen  and  the  monoxide. 

Sodium  Carbonates.  —  The  Neutral  or  Ditodie  Carbonate,  COgNaj-lOOH^ 
wu  once  exclusively  obtained  from  the  ashes  of  sea-weeds,  and  of  plants, 
raeh  as  the  SaUola  soda,  which  grow  by  the  sea-side,  or,  being  cultivated 
in  gaitable  localities  for  the  purpose,  are  afterwards  subjected  to  incinera- 
tion. The  barilla,  still  employed  to  a  small  extent  in  soap-making,  is  thus 
produced  in  several  places  on  the  coast  of  Spain,  as  Alicante,  Carthagena, 
ftc.    That  made  in  Brittany  is  called  varee. 

26 
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Sodium  carbonate  ia  now  manafactured  on  a  stupendous  scale  from  con- 
mon  salt  hy  a  series  of  processes  which  may  be  divided  into  two  stages:  — 

(1.)  Manufacture  of  sodium  sulphate,  or  salt-cake,  from  sodium  chloride 
(common  salt);  this  is  called  the  salt-cake  process. 

(2.)  Manufacture  of  sodium  carbonate,  or  soda-ash;  called  the  soda-ash 
process. 

(1.)  Salt-cake  proeeu. — This  process  consists  in  the  decomposition  of 
common  salt  by  sulphuric  acid,  and  is  effected  in  a  furnace  called  the  Sait- 
cake  furnace,  of  which  fig.  164  represents  a  section.     It  consists  of  a  largs 


coTered  iron  pan,  placed  in  the  centre,  and  heated  by  a  fire  nndemeath; 
and  two  roasters,  or  reverberatory  furnaces,  placed  one  at  each  end,  and  on 
the  hearths  of  which  the  salt  is  completely  decomposed.  The  charge  of 
half  a  ton  of  salt  is  first  placed  in  the  iron  pan,  and  then  the  requisite 
quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  is  allowed  to  pass  in  upon  it.  Hydrochloric  acid 
is  evolved,  and  escaped  through  a  flue,  with  the  products  of  combust ioa, 
into  towers  or  scrubbers,  filled  with  coke  and  bricks  moistened  with  a  stream 
of  water;  the  whole  of  the  acid  vapors  are  thus  condensed,  and  the  smoke 
and  heated  air  pass  up  the  chimney.  After  the  mixture  of  salt  and  acid 
has  been  heated  in  the  iron  pan,  it  becomes  converted  into  a  solid  mass  of 
acid  sodium  sulphate  and  undecomposed  sodium  chloride: 

2NaCl    -f    SO^Hj    =    NaCl    -f     SO^NaH     +     HCl. 

It  is  then  raked  on  to  the  hearths  of  the  furnaces  at  each  side  of  the  decom- 
posing pan,  where  the  flame  and  heated  air  of  the  fire  complete  the  decom- 
position into  neutral  sodium  sulphate  and  muriatic  acid : 

NaCl    -f    SO^NaH    =  .SO^Na,    +    HQ. 

(2.)  Soda-aah  process. — The  sulphate  is  next  redaced  to  powder,  and 
mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  chalk  or  limestone,  and  half  as  much  small 
coal,  both  ground  or  crushed.  The  mixture  is  thrown  into  a  reverberator; 
furnace,  and  heated  to  fusion,  with*  constant  stirring,  2  cwts.  are  about  the 
quantity  operated  on  at  once.  When  the  decomposition  is  judged  complete, 
the  melted  matter  is  raked  from  the  furnace  into  an  iron  trough,  where  it 
is  allowed  to  cool.  This  crude  product,  called  black  ash  or  baU^goda^  ia 
broken  up  into  little  pieces,  when  cold,  and  lixiviated  with  cold  or  tepid 
water.  The  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the. salt  calcined  with  a 
little  sawdust  in  a  suitable  furnace.  The  product  is  the  soda-ask,  or  Br^*^ 
alkali  of  commerce,  which,  when  of  good  quality,  contains  from  48  to  di 
per  cent,  of  anhydrous  soda,  ONa,,  partly  in  the  state  of  carbonate,  and 
partly  as  hydrate,  the  remainder  being  chiefly  sodium  sulphate  and  common 
salt,  with  occasional  traces  of  sulphite  or  hyposulphite,  and  also  cyanide 
of  sodium.  By  dissolving  soda-ash  in  hot  water,  filtering  the  solution,  and 
then  allowing  it  to  cool  slowly,  the  carbonate  is  deposited  in  large  trans- 
parent crystals. 

The  reaction  which  takes  place  in  the  calcination  of  the  sulphate  with 
chalk  and  coaUdust  seems  to  consist,  first,  in  the  conversion  of  the  sodium 
sulphate  into  sulphide  by  the  aid  of  the  combustible  matter,  and,  secondly, 
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in  Iho  iDiercliAnge  of  elements  between  that  substance  and  the  calcium  car- 
bonate: 


SNa,       +       CO,Ca       = 
Sodium               Calcium 

=       SCa       +       COjNa, 

Calcium              Sodium 

sulphide.            carbonate. 

sulphide.         carbonate. 

Other  processes  haTo  been  proposed,  and  even  carried  into  execution; 
but  the  above,  which  was  originally  proposed  by  Leblano,  is  found  most 
adTantageouB. 

The  ordinary  crystals  of  sodium  carbonate  contain  ten  molecules  of 
water ;  bat  by  particular  management  the  same  salt  may  be  obtained  with 
fifteen,  nine,  seyen,  molecules,  or  sometimes  with  only  one.  The  common 
form  of  the  crystals  is  deriyed  from  an  oblique  rhombic  prism;  they 
effloresce  in  dry  air,  and  crumble  to  a  white  powder.  Heated,  they  fuse  in 
their  water  of  crystallization ;  when  the  latter  has  been  expelled,  and  the 
dry  salt  exposed  to  a  full  red  heat,  it  melts  without  undergoing  change.  The 
common  crystals  dissoWe  in  two  parts  of  cold,  and  in  less  than  their  own 
weight  of  boiling  water :  the  solution  has  a  strong,  disagreeable,  alkaline 
taste,  and  a  powerfully  alkaline  reaction. 

Hydrogen  and  Sodium  Carbonatey  Hydroaodie  Carbonate,  Monotodie  Car^ 
hmuxtty  Add  Sodittm  Carbonate,  COjNaH,  or  COjNa,  CO,H,,  commonly  called 
BtcarbonaU  of  toda.  —  This  salt  is  prepared  by  passing  carbonic  acid  gas 
into  a  cold  solution  of  the  neutral  carbonate,  or  by  placing  the  crystals  in 
aa  atmosphere  of  the  gas,  which  is  rapidly  absorbed,  while  the  crystals 
lose  the  greater  part  of  their  water,  and  pass  into  the  new  compound. 

Monosodic  carbonate,  prepared  by  either  process,  is  a  crystalline  white 
powder,  which  cannot  be  re-dissolved  in  warm  water  without  partial  de- 
composition. It  requires  10  parts  of  water  at  15 '5°  for  solution :  the  liquid 
is  feebly  alkaline  to  test-paper,  and  has  a  much  milder  taste  than  that  of 
the  simple  carbonate.  It  does  not  precipitate  a  solution  of  magnesia.  By 
exposare  to  heat,  the  salt  is  converted  into  neutral  carbonate. 

Dihfdro-4Mratodie  Carbonate,  (C0^)^^&fi^.20ll^.  —  This  salt,  commonly 
called  tetquiearbanale  oftoda^  may  be  regarded  as  a  compound  of  the  neutral 
and  acid  salts  just  described  (COjNa,  2C03NaH).  It  occurs  native  on  the 
banks  of  the  soda  lakes  of  Sokenna,  near  Feizan,  in  Africa,  where  it  is  called 
tnnug;  also  as  woo,  at  the  bottom  of  a  lake  in  Maracaibo,  South  America. 
U  is  produced  artificially,  though  with  some  difficulty,  by  mixing  the  mo- 
aosodie  and  disodic  carbonates  in  the  proportions  above  indicated,  melting 
them  together,  drying  and  exposing  the  dried  m;iss  in  a  cellar  jfor  some 
weeks;  it  then  absorbs  water,  becomes  crystalline,  and  contains  spaces 
filled  with  the  tet rasodic  carbonate. 

Sodium  and  Potasnum  Carbonate^  CO^NaK .  6OH3.  separates  in  monoclinio 
erjstals  from  a  solution  containing  the  two  carbonates  in  equivalent  pro- 
portions. 

A  mixture  of  these  two  carbonates  in  equivalent  proportions  melts  at  a 
mach  lower  heat  than  either  of  the  salts  separately ;  such  a  mixture  is 
Terj  useful  in  the  fusion  of  silicates,  &c. 

Alkalimeiry.  —  Analytia  of  Alkaline  Hydratea  and  Carbonates, 

The  amount  of  alkali  or  alkaline  carbonate  in  commercial  potash,  soda, 
or  ammonia,  is  estimated  by  determining  the  quantity  of  an  acid  of  given 
Mrcngth  required  to  neutralize  a  given  weight  of  the  sample.  The  estima- 
tion depends  upon  the  facts  that  the  alkaline  8alts  of  strong  acids  (sul- 
phuric, oxalic.  &c  )  are  neutral  to  litmus;  and  that  the  violet  solution  of 
liimus  is  colored  blue  by  <?nu8tic  alkalies  or  alkaline  carbonates,  wine-red 
bj  carbonic  acid,  and  light  red  by  strong  acids. 
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The  first  step  is  the  preparation  of  the  standard  acid.  It  is  heat  to  mak« 
this  liquid  of  such  strength  that  1000  cubic  centimetres  (I  litre)  shall 
contain  exactly  one  }  ffram-molecule  (».  e.,  1  molecule  expressed  in  ^  grams) 
of  the  acid. 

About  70  grams  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  are  diluted  with  al>oiit 
COO  grams  of  water;  when  the  mixture  is  cool,  the  volume  of  It  necessary 
to  saturate  5*3  grams  (one  ^decigram -molecule)  of  pure  anhydrous  aodlum 
carbonate,  COjNa^  is  determined.*  For  this  purpose  5*3  grama  of  freshly 
ignited  sodium  carbonate  are  dissolved  in  hot  water,  the  solution  colored 
blue  with  a  few  drops  of  litmus,  and  the  acid  added  from  a  burette  or  al- 
kalimeter  (p.  305),  at  last  drop  by  drop,  till  the  color  just  passes  from 
wine-red  to  light  red,  and  till  strips  of  litmus-paper,  moistened  with  the 
solution  begin  to  retain  the  color  when  dry.  The  volume  of  acid  employed 
is  then  noted,  and  the  whole  diluted  so  as  to  approximate  to  the  required 
strength.  Suppose,  for  instance,  87  cubic  centimetres  of  acid  have  beca 
used ;  water  is  then  added  till  every  100  volumes  is  diluted  to  250  volumes, 
and  another  determination  is  made.  If  90  cubic  centimetres  are  now  re- 
quired to  saturate  the  ^-decigram  alkaline  solution,  every  90  volumes  of  the 
acid  must  be  diluted  to  100,  and  the  result  controlled  by  a  fresh  determina- 
tion; 100  cubic  centimetres  of  this  acid  should  exactly  saturate  5*3  g;ram8 
of  sodium  carbonate,  and  will  contain  1  half-decigram-molecule  of  acid: 
2  cubic  centimetres  will  therefore  contain  1  milligram-molecule  (0*01^8 
gram)f  and  will  saturate  2  milligram-molecules  of  an  alkali  (OKH  or 
ONaH),  or  1  milligram-molecule  of  an  alkaline  carbonate  (CO3K,  or  CO^Na^). 

To  estimate  the  proportion  of  alkali  in  a  commercial  sample,  a  weighed 
portion  of  the  substance  is  dissolved  in  water  (if  a  solid),  a  few  drops  of 
litmus  added,  and  the  standard  acid  added  from  a  burette,  until  the  first 
permanent  appearance  of  a  light  red  color ;  and  the  volume  of  acid  em- 
ployed is  read  off.  Each  cubic  centimetre  of  acid  corresponds  to  1  milli- 
gram-molecule of  alkali,  or  1  half  milligram -molecule  of  alkaline  carbonate; 
t.  e.,  to  0  053  gram  sodium  carbonate,  CO,Na,,  0  069  gram  potassium  carbo- 
nate, CO3K,.  0.0:^0  gram  caustic  soda  ONall,  U*0o6  gram  caustic  pptash  OKH, 
and  0-017  gram  ammonia  NH,;  and  a  simple  proportion  gives  the  amount 
of  alkali  or  alkaline  carbonate  present  («.  g.  100  :  6-9  : :  number  of  cubic 
centimetres  employed:  potassium  carbonate  present).  By  operating  on 
100  times  the  ^-milligram-molecule  (e,  g.  6  9  grams  in  the  case  of  potassium 
carbonate,  5*3  grams  in  the  case  of  sodium  carbonate),  all  calculation  is 
saved:  for  as  this  amount,  if  present,  would  require  100  cubic  centimetres 
of  acid  for  its  saturation,  the  number  of  cubic  centimetres  actually  required 
at  once  indicates  the  percentage  of  alkaline  carbonate.  The  burettes 
commonly  used  contain  50  cubic  centimetres,  and  are  graduated  into  half 
cubic  Centimeters ;  so  that  by  operating  on  50  times  the  ^milligram-mole- 
cule, the  number  of  divisions  employed  indicates  the  percentage. 

Sometimes,  instead  of  exactly  neutralizing  the  alkali  with  the  standard 
acid,  it  is  better  to  add  the  acid  till  the  litmus  assumes  a  distinct  light-red 
color,  then  heat  the  solution  to  boiling,  and  add  a  small  excess  (5  to  10 
cubic  centimetres)  of  acid.  The  hot  solution  is  freed  from  carbonic  acid  by 
agitation  and  by  drawing  air  through  it  with  a  glass  tube  ;  and  then  neu- 
tralized with  a  standard  solution  of  caustic  soda  (100  cubic  centimetres  of 
which  exactly  saturate  100  cubic  centimetres  of  the  standard  acid)  till  the 
color  just  changes  from  red  to  blue.  Since  the  acid  and  alkaline  solutions 
neutralize  each  other  volume  for  volume,  it  is  only  necessary  to  deduct  the 
number  of  cubic  centimetres  employed  of  the  latter  from  that  of  the  former, 
and  calculate  the  amount  of  alkali  from  the  residue.  This  method,  called 
the  indirect  or  residual  method,  is  preferable  to  th§  direct  method  previously 

•  The  molecule  of  Bodinm  carlionHte  COyNaj  weighs  12  -f  48  +  46  =*106w 
t  The  molecular  weight  of  kulphuric  aciU  SOaU^  ia  98  «  32  -|-  64  4-  2. 
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described,  for  the  analysis  of  carbonates,  since  the  change  from  blue  to 
red  is  more  distinctly  marked  than  that  from  one  shade  of  red  to  another. 

The  tftandard  solution  of  caustic  soda  must  be  kept  in  a  flask,  into  the 
cork  of  which  is  inserted  a  calcium  chloride  tube  filled  with  a  mixture  of 
sodiam  sulphate  and  quicklime,  which  eflfectually  prevents  the  absorption 
of  carbonic  acid.  If  the  burette  be  closed  with  a  similar  tube,  the  soda  sO" 
lutioQ  may  remain  in  it  for  days. 

The  **alkalimeter*'  or  *' burette"  is  a  glass  tube  (fig.  165) 
closed  at  one  end,  and  moulded  into  a  spout  or  lip  at  the  other, 
and  marked  with  any  convenient  scale  of  equal  parts,  generally, 
&s  above  mentioned,  intx)  1 00  half  cubic  centimetres.*  A  strip  of 
piper  is  pasted  on  the  tube  and  saffered  to  dry,  after  which  the 
iDsirameat  is  graduated  by  counterpoising  it  in  a  nearly  upright 
position  in  the  pan  of  a  balance  of  moderate  delicacy  and  weigh- 
ing into  it,  in  succession,  6,  10,  16,  20,  &c.,  grams  of  distilled 
water  at  4°  G.  (39*2  F.)  until  the  whole  quantity,  amounting  to  50 
grams  (50  cubic  centimetres),  has  been  introduced,  the  level  of  the 
water  in  the  tube  being,  after  each  addition,  carefully  marked 
with  a  pen  upon  the  strip  of  paper,  while  the  tube  is  held  quite 
apright,  and  the  mark  made  between  the  top  and  bottom  of  the 
curve  formed  by  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  smaller  divisions 
of  the  scale,  of  a  half  cubic  centimetre  each,  may  then  be  made 
by  dividing  with  compasses  each  of  the  spaces  into  10  equal 
parts.  When  the  graduation  is  complete,  and  the  operator  is 
satisfied  with  its  accuracy,  the  marks  may  be  transferred  to  the 
lube  itself  by  a  sharp  file,  and  the  paper  removed  by  a  little 
warm  water.  The  numbers  are  scratched  on  the  glass  with  the 
hard  end  of  the  same  file,  or  with  a  diamond.  Or  the  glass  is 
covered  with  etching  wax,  the  scale  traced  upon  it  with  a  fine 
needle  point,  and  the  marks  etched  by  exposing  the  tube  to  the  wapor  of 
hydrofluoric  acid. 


i^.iea. 


Fig.  167. 
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*  It  Bay  alio  be.dlvided  intu  1000  graln-moaHurtw,  the  gndn-measare  btdug  the  capacity  of  a 
gniti  ofdistilM  water  at  00^  F.;  70,00U  auch  measures  gu  to  an  imperial  «aion,  and  8,7fiO  to 
apitt 
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The  alkalimeter,  represented  in  fig.  165,  is  the  simplest  form  of  this  in- 
strument. The  pouring  out  of  minute  quantities  is,  howeyer,  greatly  facil- 
itated by  providing  the  measure  with  a  narrow  dropping  tube,  fig.  166, 
the  lower  extremity  of  which  is  soldered  into  the  measure,  while  the  npper 
one  is  bent  outward  and  sharply  cut  off.  This  kind  of  burette,  which  is 
known  as  Gay-Lussac's,  is  chictly  used  in  France.  The  liquid  may  be  renr 
conveniently  poured  from  it;  but  it  is  rather  easily  broken,  so  that  its 
manipulation  requires  a  ^ood  denl  of  care.  This  defect  is  greatly  obviated 
in  the  burette,  fig.  167,  in  which  the  graduated  tube  is  proTided  with 
a  spout  at  the  top,  there  bdng  at  the  same  time  an  orifice  for  pouring  in 
the  liquid. 

A  very  elegant  instrument  has  been  contrived  by  Dr.  Mohr  of  Coblenti. 
It  is  a  graduated  tube,  drawn  out  at  one  end  to  a  point,  to  which  is  at- 
tached, by  means  of  a  narrow  vulcanixed  caoutchouc  tube,  a  short  glass 
tube,  likewise  drawn  out  to  a  point  (fig.  108).  There  is  a  small  space 
(about  {  inch)  between  the  two  tubes,  upon  which  is  fixed  a  metallie  clamp, 
a,  represented  in  its  actual  dimensions  in  fig.  169.  This  clamp  shuts  off 
the  connection  between  the  graduated  cylinder  and  the  small  glass  tube. 
But  by  pressing  with  the  fingers  upon  the  ends,  b  6,  of  this  clamp,  it  opens, 
and  allows  the  liquid  to  flow  out  of  the  lower  tube.  It  is  evident  that  bj 
this  arrangement  the  amount  of  liquid  may  be  regulated  with  the  greatest 
nicety.  % 

It  is  often  desirable,  in  the  analysis  of  carbonates,  to  determine  directlj 
the  proportion  of  carbonic  acid:  the  following  methods  leave  nothing  to 
be  desired  in  point  of  precision : 

A  small  light  glass  flask  of  three  or  four  ounces  capacity,  with  lipped 
edge,  is  chosen,  and  a  cork  fitted  to  it.  A  piece  of  tube  about  three  inches 
Un|^  is  drawn  out  at  one  extremity,  and  fitted,  by  means  of  a  small  cork 
and  a  bit  of  bent  tube,  to  the  cork  of  the  flask.  This  tube  is  filled  with 
fragments  of  calcium  chloride,  prevented  from  escaping  by  a  little  cotton 
at  either  end:  the  joints  are  secured  by  sealing-wax.  A  short  tube,  closed 
at  one  extremity,  and  small  enough  to  go  into  the  flask,  is  also  provided, 
and  the  apparatus  is  complete.     Fifty  grains  of  the  carbonate  to  be  exam- 
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ined  are  carefully  weighed  out  and  introduced  into  the  flask,  together  with 
a  little  water;  the  small  tube  is  then  filled  with  oil  of  vitriol,  and  placed 
in  the  flask  in  a  nearly  upright  position,  and  leaning  against  its  side  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  acid  does  not  escape.  The  cork  and  calcium  chlor- 
ide tube  are  then  adjusted,  and  tlie  whole  apparatus  accurately  counter- 
poised on  the  balance  This  done,  the  flask  is  slightly  inclined,  so  that  the 
oil  of  vitriol  may  slowly  mix  with  the  other  substances  and  decompose  the 
carbonate,  the  gas  from  which  escapes  in  a  dry  state  from  the  extremity 
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of  the  tubs.  When  the  action  haa  entirely  ceased,  the  liqaid  is  heated 
uniil  it  boils,  and  the  steam  begins  to  condense  in  the  drying-tube ;  it  is 
then  left  to  cool,  and  weighed,  when  the  loss  indicates  the  quantity  of 
carbon  dioxide.  The  acid  must  be  in  excess  after  the  experiment.  When 
calcium  earbonate  is  thus  analyied,  hydrochloric  acid  must  be  substituted 
for  the  sulpharic  acid. 

Instead  of  the  aboye  apparatus,  a  neat  arrangement  may  be  used,  which 
was  first  suggested  by  Will  and  Fresenius.     It  consists  of  two  small  glass 
flasks,  A  and  b,  the  latter  being  somewhat  smaller  than  the  former.     Each 
of  the  flasks  is  proTided  with  a  doubly  perforated  cork.     A  tube,  open  at 
both  ends,  bnt  closed  at  the  upper  extremity  by  means  of  a  small  quantity 
of  wax,  passes  through  the  cork  of  a  to  the  yery  bottom  of  the  flask, 
whilst  a  second  tube,  reaching  to  the  bottom  of  b,  establishes  a  communi- 
cation between  the  two  flasks.     The  cork  of  b  is  provided,  moreover,  with 
a  short  tube  d.     In  order  to  analyie  a  carbonate,  a  suitable  quantity  (fifty 
Ijains)  is  put  into  a,  together  with  some  water.     B  is  half  filled  with  con- 
ctntrated  sulphuric  acid,  the  apparatus  tightly  fitted  and  weighed.     A 
small  quantity  of  air  is  now  sucked  out  of  flask  b  by  means  of  the  tube  d, 
whereby  the  air  in  a  is  likewise  rarefied.     On  allowing  the  air  to  return, 
a  quantity  of  the  sulphuric  acid  ascends  to  the  tube  c,  and  flows  over  into  flask 
A,  causing  a  disengagement  of  carbon  dioxide,  which  escapes  at  <f,  after 
baring  been  perfectly  dried  by  passing  through  the  bottle  B.     This  opera- 
tion is  repeated  until  the  whole  of  the  carbonate  is  decomposed,  and  the 
process  terminated  by  opening  the  wax  stopper,  and  drawing  a  quantity  of 
air  through  the  apparatus.     The  apparatus  is  now  re-wcighed.     The  dif- 
ference of  the  two  weighings  expresses  the  quantity  of  carbon  dioxide  in 
the  compound  analyzed. 

Sodium  Sulphatb,  SO4Na2.10OH^  commonly  called  Glauber' a  taltf  is  a 
hj-product  in  several  chemical  operations  and  an  intermediate  product  in 
the  manufacture  of  the  carbonate  as  above  described :  it  may  of  course  be 
prepared  directly,  if  wanted  pure,  by  adding  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  to  sat- 
uration, to  a  solution  of  sodium  carbonate.  It  crystallizes  in  forms  de- 
rired  from  an  oblique  rhombic  prism :  the  crystals  contain  10  molecules  of 
▼ater,  are  eflSlorescent,  and  undergo  watery  fusion  when  heated,  like  those 
of  the  carbonate:  they  are  soluble  in  twice  their  weight  of  cold  water, 
and  rapidly  increase  in  solubility  as  the  temperature  of  the  liquid  rises 
to  33^  C.  (91 'S®  F  ),  when  a  maximum  is  reached,  100  parts  of  water  dis- 
solring  117-9  parts  of  the  salt,  corresponding  to  52  parts  anhydrous  sodium 
ittiphate.  When  the  salt  is  heated  beyond  this  point,  the  solubility  dimin- 
ishes and  a  portion  of  sulphate  is  deposited.  A  warm  saturated  solution, 
evaporated  at  a  high  temperature,  deposits  opaque  prismatic  crystals, 
vhieh  are  anhydrous.  The  salt  has  a  slightly  bitter  taste,  and  is  purga- 
tive.   Mineral  springs  sometimes  contain  it,  as  that  at  Cheltenham. 

Sodium  and  Hydrogen  Sulphate,  or  Acid  Sodium  Sulphate,  2S04NaH  80 H^ 
^  SO^Na,  S04H,.80H,,  commonly  called  bisulphale  of  toda,  is  prepared  by 
adding  to  10  parts  of  the  anhydrous  neutral  sulphate,  7  of  oil  of  vitriol, 
fvaporating  the  whole  to  dryness,  and  gently  igniting.  The  acid  sulphate 
18  Tcrj  soluble  in  water,  and  has  an  acid  reaction.  It  is  not  deliquescent, 
^hen  very  strongly  heated,  the  fused  salt  gives  up  anhydrous  sulphuric 
Kid.  and  becomes  neutral  sulphate ;  a  change  which  necessarily  supposes 
Ifae  previous  formation  of  an  anhydro-bisulphate,  SO^Naj.SOj. 

BoDivM  Htposulphitr,  SjO^Na,. — There  are  several  mode»of  procur- 
^Qg  this  salt,  which  is  now  used  in*  considerable  quantity  for  photographic 
purposes  and  as  antichlore.  One  of  the  best  in  to  form  neutral  nodiumnd' 
?^,  by  passing  a  stream  of  well-washed  sulphurous  oxide  gas  into  a 
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strong  solution  of  sodium  onrbonate,  and  then  digest  the  solaUoti  with 
sulphur  at  a  gentle  heat  during  several  days.  By  careful  evaporation  at  a 
moderate  temperature,  the  salt  is  obtained  in  large  and  regular  erjalals, 
which  are  very  soluble  in  water. 

Sodium  Nitrate,  NOjNa.  —  This  salt,  sometimes  called  Cubic  HitrA,  or 
Chile  Saltpetre^  occuis  native,  and  in  enormous  quantity,  at  TarapACA  in 
Northern  Peru,  where  it  forms  a  regular  bed,  of  great  extent,  alon^  with 
gypsum,  common  salt,  and  remains  of  recent  shells.  The  pure  salt  com- 
monly crystallizes  in  rbombohedrons,  resembling  those  of  ealcareoufl  «par. 
It  is  deliquescent,  and  very  soluble  in  water.  Sodium  nitrate  is  emplojed 
for  making  nitric  acid,  but  cannot  be  used  for  gunpowder,  as  the  mixture 
burns  too  slowly,  and  becomes  damp  in  the  air.  It  has  been  latelj  used 
with  some  success  in  agriculture  as  a  superficial  manure  oj  top-dressing; 
also  for  preparing  potassium  nitrate  (p.  294). 

Sodium  Phosphates.  —  The  composition  and  chemical  relations  of 
these  salts  have  already  been  explained  in  speaking  of  the  basicitj  of 
acids  (p.  285). 

Ditodiohydric  Phoiphate,  or  Diaodie  Orthophosphate ;  Common  T^ibasie  J^io^g- 
phatCy  P0-Na,U.120H,. — This  solt  is  prepared  by  precipitating  the  acid 
calcium  phosphate  obtained  in  decomposing  bone-ash  by  sulphuric  acid, 
with  a  slight  excess  of  sodium  carbonate,  aud  evaporating  the  clear  liquid. 
It  crystallizes  in  oblique  rhombic  prisms,  which  are  efflorescent.  The 
crystals  dissolve  in  4  parts  of  cold  water,  and  undergo  the  aqurous  fusion 
when  heated.  The  salt  is  bitter  and  purgative ;  its  solution  is  alkaline  to 
test-paper.  Crystals  containing  7  molecules  of  water,  and  having  a  form 
different  from  that  above  mentioned,  have  been  obtained. 

A  trisodie  orthophosphate,  sometimes  called  Muhphosphate,  P04Na,  120H2.  is 
obtained  by  adding  a  solution  of  caustic  soda  to  the  preceding  ealf.  The 
crystals  are  slender  six-sided  prisms,  soluble  in  6  parts  of  cold  water.  It 
is  decomposed  by  acids,  even  carbonic,  but  suffers  no  change  by  beat,  ex- 
cept the  loss  of  its  water  of  crystallization.  Its  solution  is  strongly  alka- 
line. A  third  tribasic  phosphate,  often  called  superphosphate  or  bipbos- 
phate,  P04NaH..0Hp  may  be  obtained  by  adding  phosphoric  acid  to  the 
ordinary  phosphate,  until  it  ceases  to  precipitate  barium  chloride^  and 
exposing  the  concentrated  solution  to  cold.  The  crystals  are  prismatic, 
very  soluble,  and  have  an  acid  reaction.  When  strongly  heated,  the  salt 
becomes  changed  into  monobasic  sodium  phosphate,  or  metaphosphate. 

Sodium^  Ammonium^  and  Hydrogen  Phosphate;  Photphoroue  Salt;  JHcro- 
eonmic  Salt,  POfNa(NH4)H.40H^  —  Six  parts  of  common  sodium  phosphate 
are  heated  with  two  of  water,  until  the  whole  is  liquefied,  and  1  part  of 
powdered  sal-ammoniac  is  added;  common  salt  then  separates,  and  may  be 
removed  by  a  filter,  and  from  the  solution,  duly  concentrated,  the  micro- 
cosmic  salt  is  deposited  in  prismatic  crystals,  which  may  be  purified  by 
one  or  two  re-crystallizations.  Microcosmic  salt  is  very  soluble.  When 
gently  heated,  it  parts  with  its  4  molecules  of  crystallization  water,  and,  at 
a  higher  temperature,  the  basic  hydrogen  is  likewise  expelled  as  water, 
together  with  ammonia,  and  a  very  fusible  compound,  sodium  metaphos- 
phate, remains,  which  is  valuable  as  a  flux  in  blow-pipe  experiments. 
Microcosmic  palt  occurs  in  decomposed  urine. 

Tetraaodic  Phosphate  or  Sodium  Pyrophosphate,  P^O^Na^  lOOH,,  is  prepared 
by  Ptrongly  heating  common  disodic  orthophosphate,  dissolving  the  residue 
in  water,  and  re-crystallizing.  The  crystals  are  very  brilliant,  permanent 
in  the  air,  and  less  soluble  than  the  original  phosphate:  their  Folution  is 
alkaline.  A  sodiohydrie  pyrophosphate  has  been  obtained ;  but  it  does  not 
erystallize. 
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Mnjwtodic  Phosphate,  or  Sodium  Metaphotphate^  POgNa,  is  obtained  by  heat- 
ing either  the  acid  tribasic  phosphate,  or  microcosmic  salt.  It  is  a  trans- 
parent glassy  substance,  fusible  at  a  dull  red  heat,  deliquescent,  and  yery 
soluble  in  water.  It  refuses  to  crystallize,  but  dries  up  into  a  gum-like 
mass. 

If  this  glassy  phosphate  be  cooled  yery  slowly,  it  separates  as  a  beauti- 
fally  crystalline  mass.  It  may  be  purified  by  means  of  boiling  water  from 
the  vitreous  metaphosphate,  which  will  not  crystallize.  Another  metaphos- 
phate  has  been  obtained  by  adding  sodium  sulphate  to  an  excess  of  phos- 
phoric acid,  eTaporating  and  heating  to  upwards  of  315®  (600®  F. ).  Possibly 
these  seyeral  metaphosphates  may  be  represented  by  the  formulaa  PO,Na, 
PjO,Xay  and  P,0,No,.     (Graham.) 

Tiie  tribasic  phosphates  or  orthophosphates  giye  a  bright-yellow  precipi- 
tate with  solution  of  silver  nitrate;  the  bibasio  and  monobasic  phosphates 
aford  white  precipitates  with  the  same  substance.  The  salts  of  the  two 
latter  classes,  fused  with  excess  of  sodium  carbonate,  yield  orthophosphorio 
acid. 

Respecting  the  phosphates  intermediate  in  composition  between  the  meta- 
phosphate and  pyrophosphate  of  sodium,  discoyered  by  Fleitmann  and 
Henneberg,  see  page  287. 

Sodium  Borates.  —  The  neutral  borate  or  metaborate,  BO,Na,  or  B^O^.ONa,, 
is  formed  by  fusing  common  borax  and  sodium  carbonate  in  equivalent 
proportions,  and  dissolving  the  mass  in  water.  It  forms  large  crystals 
•oQUining  BO^Na-SOH,. 

The  Ankydroi>orater  Bib<yrate,  or  Borax,  2BO.^Na.B^O,.10OHj  =  2B,0j.0Nar 
lOOEL,  occurs  in  the  waters  of  certain  lakes  in  Thibet  and  Persia :  it  is  im- 
ported in  a  crude  state  from  the  East  Indies  under  the  name  of  tincal. 
When  purified  it  constitutes  the  borax  of  commerce.  Much  borax  is  now, 
however,  manufactured  from  the  native  boric  acid  of  Tuscany,  and  also 
from  a  native  calcium  borate  called  hayesine,  which  occurs  in  southern  Peru. 
Borax  crystallizes  in  six-sided  prisms,  which  effloresce  in  dry  air,  and  require 
20  parts  of  cold,  and  6  of  boiling  water  for  solution.  Exposed  to  heat,  the  10 
molecales  of  water  of  crystallization  are  expelled,  and  at  a  higher  tempera- 
tare  the  salt  fuses,  and  assumes  a  glassy  appearance  on  cooling :  in  this 
state  it  is  much  used  for  blowpipe  experiments,  the  metallic  oxides  dissolv- 
ing in  it  to  transparent  beads,  many  of  which  are  distinguished  by  charac- 
teristic colors.  By  particular  management,  crystals  of  borax  can  be  ob- 
tiined  with  5  molecules  of  water :  they  are  Yery  hard,  and  permanent  in 
the  air.  Although  by  constitution  an  acid  salt,  borax  has  an  alkaline 
reaction  to  test-paper,  it  is  used  in  the  arts  for  soldering  metals,  its 
action  consisting  in  rendering  the  surfaces  to  be  Joined  metallic,  by  dis- 
8<)lTing  the  oxides,  and  it  sometimes  enters  into  the  composition  of  the 
glaie  with  which  stoneware  is  covered. 

SoDitrx  Sulphide,  SNa,.  —  Prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  potassium 
monosulphide :  it  separates  from  a  concentrated  solution  in  octohedral 
c  -jstals,  which  are  rapidly  decomposed  by  contact  with  the  air  into  a  mix- 
ture of  sodium  hydrate  and  hyposulphite.  It  forms  double  sulphur-salts 
with  hydrogen  sulphide,  carbon  bisulphide,  and  other  sulphur-acids. 

Sodium  sulphide  is  supposed  to  enter  into  the  composition  of  tha  beauti- 
ful pigment  ultramarine,  which  is  prepared  from  the  lapin  lazuli,  and  is  now 
imitated  by  artificial  means.  An  intimate  mixture  of  37  kaolin,  15  sodium 
fiulphate,  22  sodium  carbonate,  18  sulphur,  and  8  charcoal,  is  heated  from 
taenty-four  to  thirty  hours  in  large  crucibles.  The  product  thus  obtained 
is  again  heated  in  cast-iron  boxes  at  a  moderate  temperature  till  the  re- 
quired tint  is  obtained.     After  being  finely  pulverized,  washed  and  dried. 
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it  oonsiitutes  commercial  ultramarine.      The  composition  of   this    colcr 
Taries,  and  its  true  con:»titution  is  uot  known. 


There  is  no  good  precipitant  for  sodium,  all  its  salts  being  Tery  soluble, 
with  the  exception  of  the  metaruimonale,  which  is  precipitated  on  mixing  a 
solution  of  a  sodium  salt  with  a  solution  of  potassium  metantimonate ;  the 
use  of  this  reagent  is,  howeyer,  attended  with  some  difficulties.  The  pres- 
enco  of  sodium  is  often  determined  by  negative  OTidence.  The  jrellow 
color  imparted  by  sodium  salts  to  the  outer  flame  of  the  blowpipe,  mod  to 
combustible  matter,  is  a  character  of  considerable  importance.  The  spec- 
tral phenomena  exhibited  by  sodium  compounds  are  mentioned  on  pa^  88. 


AMMOHIUM. 

The  ammonia  salts  are  most  conveniently  studied  in  this  place,  on  aeeonni 
of  their  close  analogy  to  those  of  potassium  and  sodium.  These  salts  are 
formed  by  the  direct  union  of  ammonia  NH,  with  acids,  and  as  already 
pointed  out  (p.  168),  they  may  be  regarded  as  compounds  of  acid  radicals, 
CI,  NO3,  SO4,  &c.,  with  a  basylous  radical  NH4,  called  ammonium,  which 
plays  in  these  salts  the  same  part  as  potassium  and  sodium  in  their  respec- 
tiTe  compounds ;  thus : 


NH, 
Ammonia. 

+ 

HCl 

Hydrochloric 
acid. 

* 

NH4.CI 

Ammonium 

cliloride. 

NH, 

+ 

HNO, 

Nitric 
acid.  . 

M^? 

NH4  NO, 

Ammoniom 

nitrate. 

NH, 

+ 

H,SO. 

8alphnnc 
acid. 



NH4.H.SO4 
Acid  ammoniom 
sulphate. 

2NH, 

+ 

h;so, 

= 

Nentml  luumoniwn 
sulphate. 

The  radical  NH^  is  not  capable  of  existing  in  the  free  state,  inasmuch  as 
it  contains  an  uneyen  number  of  monad  atoms:  it  is  simply  the  residue 
which  is  left  on  removing  the  atom  of  chlorine  from  the  saturated  molecule 

NH4 
N'H.Cl.     Whether  the  double  molecule  N.H,,  or  I      ,  has  a  separate  exist- 

NH4 
ence,  is  a  different  question.     Ammonium  appears,  indeed,  to  be  capable 
of  forming  an  amalgam  with  mercury ;  but  even  in  this  state  it  is  quickly 
resolved  into  ammonia  and  free  hydrogen. 

When  a  globule  of  mercury  is  placed  on  a  piece  of  moistened  potassium 
hydrate,  and  connected  with  the  negative  side  of  a  voltaic  battery  of  very 
moderate  power,  the  circuit  being  completed  through  the  platinum  plate 
upon  which  the  alkali  rests,  decomposition  of  the  latter  takes  place,  and 
an  amalgam  of  potassium  is  rapidly  formed.  If  this  experiment  be  now 
repeated  with  a  piece  of  sal-ammoniac  instead  of  potassium  hydrate,  a 
soft,  solid,  metalline  mass  is  also  produced,  which  has  been  called  the 
ammoniaeal  amalgam,  and  considered  to  contain  nmmonium  in  combination 
with  mercury.  A  simpler  method  of  preparing  this  compound  is  the  follow- 
ing: A  little  mercury  is  put  into  a  test-tube  with  a  grain  or  two  of  potas- 
sium or  sodium,  and  gentle  heat  applied ;  combination  ensues,  attended  by 
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best  and  light.  When  cold,  the  fluid  amalgam  is  put  into  a  capsule,  and 
covered  with  a  strong  solution  of  sal-ammoniac.  The  production  of  an 
ftmmoDiacal  amalgam  instantly  commences,  the  mercury  increasing  pro- 
digiously in  Tolume,  and  becoming  quite  pasty.  The  increase  of  weight  is, 
howerer,  quite  trifling :  it  varies  from  ^^/j^  to  jj^  part.  Left  to  itself, 
the  smalgTim  quickly  decomposes  into  fluid  mercury,  ammonia,  and  hydro- 
gen ;  it  is  quite  possible,  indeed,  that  the  so-called  amalgam  may  be  nothing 
more  than  mercury  which  has  absorbed  a  certain  quantity  of  these  gases, 
}M9^{  as  silver,  when  heated  to  a  very  high  temperature,  is  capable  of  taking 
ap  about  twenty  times  its  volume  of  oxygen  gas,  which  it  gives  up  again 
on  cooling. 

The  following  experiments  lately  made  by  Weyl*  afford  somewhat  stronger 
evidence  in  favor  of  the  separate  existence  of  ammonium.  When  lumps  of 
pure  bright  sodium  are  placed  at  one  end  of  a  bent  tube,  a  quantity  of 
BiWer  chloride  previously  saturated  with  ammonia-gas  at  the  other,  the 
tube  then  sealed,  the  end  containing  the  silver-chloride  heated  in  a  bath  of 
eaicium  chloride,  and  the  other  end  immersed  in  cold  water,  the  sodium 
swells  up,  and  is  converted  into  a  liquid,  which  is  copper-red  by  perpen- 
dicnlarly  reflected,  greenish-yellow  by  obliquely  reflected  light,  blue  in 
thin  films  by  transmitted  light.  This  liquid  is  todammonhtm  NjHgNa,,  that 
\k  ammonium  N^Hg  having  two  of  its  hydrogen  atoms  replaced  by  sodium. 
As  the  sHver-chloride  cools,  and  the  ammonia-gas  is  reabsorbed,  the  sodam- 
monium  decomposes  and  pure  sodium  remains  behind,  having  a  dull  surface 
and  'pougy  texture.  By  again  heating  the  silver-chloride,  the  compound 
may  be  reproduced  any  number  of  times 

PotoMammoniufny  N^II^K,?,  is  prepared  like  sodammonium,  and  exhibits 
similar  properties. 

Other  metallammoniums  may  be  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  so- 
dium- or  potass-ammonium.  Thus  when  a  mixture  of  a  metallic  chloride  or 
oilde  with  an  equivalent  quantity  of  sodium  is  exposed  in  the  manner 
above  described  to  the  action  of  ammonia-gas,  the  gas  is  first  absorbed  by 
the  metallic  chloride  (or  oxide)  and  afterwards  by  the  sodium,  the  sodam- 
monium thus  formed  flowing  over  the  metallic  salt,  and  reacting  upon  it 
without  much  rise  of  temperature.  With  a  mixture  of  barium-chloride 
and  sodium  the  reaction  appears  to  be : 

N,H,Na,    +    2NH,    +    Ba^^Cl,    =    N,H,Ba'>'    +    2NH,NaCl. 
Bodiuiuuomaia.  Baruminuniam.  Chloride  of 

Sodammonium. 

Barnmmonmm  forms  a  deep  blue  liquid  having  a  metallic  lustre.  —  Cop' 
per-,  Meratry-,  and  Silver-ammonium  are  obtained  in  like  manner  from  the 
re«pective  chlorides,  and  Zmc-ammonjum  from  the  oxide.  These  compounds 
are  likewise  very  unstable,  being  resolved,  even  in  the  sealed  tube,  into 
metal  (which  appears  gray,  dull,  and  destitute  of  coherence)  and  ammonia. 
If  in  the  arrangement  just  described  the  metallic  chloride  be  replaced  by 
an  ammonium -salt,  «.^.,  NH4CI  or  (NH4)^04,  similar  reactions  take  place, 
and  the  tube  becomes  filled  with  a  blue  liquid  mixed  with  excess  of  am- 
monia. This  blue  liquid,  which  is  also  formed  by  the  action  of  potassium 
hjdrate  on  potassammonium,  appears  to  consist  of  ammonium  itself.  N-Hg. 
It  18  even  more  unstable  than  the  metallammoniums,  being  resolved  into 
ammonia  and  hydrogen,  partly  even  before  the  reaction  between  the  am- 
monium-salt and  the  sodammonium  is  completed. 

But  whether  ammonium  has  any  separate  existence  or  not,  it  is  qMi»?> 
certain  that  many  ammoniacal  salts  are  isomorphous  with  those  of  pntfw- 
iium;  and  if  from  any  two  of  the  corresponding  salts,  as  the  nitrates, 

*  Pogg.  Ann.  czxi.  097. 
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KNO9  and  NH4NO3,  we  subtract  the  radical  NO3  common  to  the  tvo,  there 
remain  the  metal  K  and  the  group  NH4,  which  ate,  therefore,  tiuppoaed  to 
be  isomorphouB. 

Ammonium  Chloride,  Sal-ammoniac,  NH4CI. — Sal-ammoniac  iras  for- 
merly obtained  from  £gypt,  being  extracted  by  sublimation  from  the  eoot 
of  camels'  dung:  it  is  now  largely  manufactured  from  the  ammomacsl 
liquid  of  the  gas-works,  and  from  the  condensed  products  of  the  distiLla^tivn 
of  bones,  and  other  animal  refuse,  in  the  preparation  of  auinial  charco&l. 

These  impure  and  highly  offensive  solutions  are  treated  with  a  slight  ei- 
cess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  by  which  the  free  alkali  is  neutralized,  and  the 
carbonate  and  sulphide  are  decomposed,  with  cTolution  of  carbonic  acid 
and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gases.  The  liquid  is  evaporated  to  dryne^. 
and  the  salt  carefully  heated,  to  expel  or  decompose  the  tarry  matter;  it 
is  then  purified  by  sublimation  in  large  iron  vessels  lined  with  clay,  sur- 
mounted with  domes  of  lead. 

Sublimed  sal-ammoniac  has  a  fibrous  texture ;  it  is  tough,  and  difficult 
to  powder. 

When  crystallized  from  water  it  separates,  under  favorable  circumstances, 
in  distinct  cub'js  or  octohedrons ;  but  the  crystals  are  usually  small,  and  ag- 
gregated together  in  rays.  It  has  a  sharp  saline  taste,  and  is  soluble  in  2} 
parts  of  cold,  auil  in  a  much  smaller  quantity  of  hot  water.  By  heat,  it  is 
sublimed  without  decomposition.  The  crystals  are  anhydrous.  Ammonium 
cliloride  forms  double  salts  with  the  chlorides  of  magnesium,  nickel,  cobalt, 
iron,  manganese,  zinc,  and  copper. 

Ammonium  Nitrate,  N03(NIT4),  is  easily  prepared  by  adding  ammonium 
carbonate  to  slightly  diluted  nitric  acid  until  neutralization  has  been  reached. 
By  slow  evaporation  at  a  moderate  temperature  it  crystallizes  in  six-sided 
prisms,  like  those  of  potassium  nitrate ;  but,  as  usually  prepared  for  making 
nitrogen  monoxide,  by  quick  boiling  until  a  portion  solidifies  completely  on 
cooling,  it  forms  a  fibrous  and  indistinct  crystalline  mass. 

Ammonium  nitrate  dissolves  in  two  parts  of  cold  water,  producing  con- 
siderable depression  of  temperature;  it  is  but  feebly  deliquescent,  and 
deflagrates  like  nitre  on  contact  with  heated  combustible  matter.  Its  decom- 
position by  heat  has  been  already  explained  (p.  159). 

Ammonium  Sulphate,  S04(NH4),.  —  Prepared  by  neutralizing  ammoninm 
carbonate  with  sulphuric  acid,  or  on  a  large  scale,  by  adding  sulphuric  acid 
in  excess  to  the  coal-gas  liquor  just  mentioned,  and  purifying  the  product 
by  suitable  means.  It  is  soluble  in  2  parts  of  cold  water,  and  crystallizes 
in  long,  flattened,  six-sided  prisms.  It  is  entirely  decomposed,  and  driven 
off  by  ignition,  and,  even  to  a  certain  extent,  by  long  boiling  with  water, 
ammonia  being  expelled  and  the  liquid  rendered  acid. 

Ammonium  Carbonates  — H.  Rose  admits  the  existence  of  a  considerable 
number  of  these  salts,  to  which  he  assigns  very  complicated  formulae;  but, 
according  to  H  Sninte  Claire-Deville,*  there  exist  only  two  ammonium 
carbonates  of  definite  composition,  namely : 

{a  )  Ammonnim  and  Hydrogen  Carbonate^  or  Mono-ammome  Carbonate^ 
C0,(NH4)H,  commonly  called  Bicarbonate^  or  Acid  carbonate  of  ammonia. — 
This  salt  is  obtained  by  saturating  an  aqueous  solution  of  ammonia,  or  of 
thesesquicarbonate,  with  carbonic  acid  gas;  or  by  treating  the  finely  pounded 
sesquicarbonate  with  strong  alcohol,  which  dissolves  out  normal  or  diam- 
monic  carbonate,  leaving  a  residue  of  the  mono-amnionic  salt.  Cold  water 
may  be  used  instead  of  alcohol  for  this  purpose ;  but  it  dissolves  a  larger 

*  Ann.  Chim.  ^liys.  [3]  x1.  87. 
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quantitj  of  the  moDO-ammonic  carbonate.  All  ammonium-earbonates  when 
left  to  ihemselTes  are  gradually  converted  into  mono-ammonic  carbonnte. 
Tkifi  B&U  forms  large  crystals  belonging  to  the  trimetric  system.  According 
to  DeTiUe  it  is  dimorphous,  but  never  isomorphou's  with  monopotassio  car- 
bonate; when  exposed  to  the  air.  it  volatilises  slowly,  and  gives  off  a  faint 
ammoniacal  odor.  It  dissolves  in  8  parts  of  cold  water,  the  solution  decom- 
posing gradually  at  ordinary  temperatures,  quickly  when  heated  above  80° 
C.  (80°  P. )  with  evolution  of  ammonia.  It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  but  when 
exposed  to  the  air,  under  alcohol,  it  dissolves  as  normal  carbonate,  evolving 
carbon  dioxide. 

It  has  been  found  native  in  considerable  quantity  in  the  deposits  of  guano, 
on  the  western  coast  of  Patagonia,  in  white  crystalline  masses,  having  a 
strong  ammoniacal  odor. 

(6.)  Ttlrammonio^hydrie  CarbonaU,  CjO,\4H,8  =  (C0,),(NH4)4H,.  —  This 
sail,  commonly  called  sesqui-carbonaie  of  ammonia,  contains  the  elements  of  1 
molecule  of  diammonic  and  2  molecules  of  mono-ammonic  carbonate,  into 
which  it  is,  in  fact,  resolved  by  treatment  with  water  or  alcohol : 

(CO,),(SH«),H,    =    CO,(NHJ,    +    2[(C0,(NHJH]. 

It  ii  obtained  by  dissolving  the  commercial  carbonate  in  strong  aqueous 
ammonia,  at  about  80°  C.  (86®  F.)  and  crystallizing  the  solution.  It  forms 
large  transparent  rectangular  prisms,  having  their  summits  truncated  by 
octohedral  faces.  These  crystals  decompose  very  rapidly  in  the  air.  giving 
off  water  and  ammonia,  and  being  converted  into  mono-ammonic  carbonate. 
Tbe  normal  or  diammonic  carbonate^  CO^(^l\^^  has  not  been  obtained  in 
the  solid  state.  Commercial  carbonate  of  ammonia  («a/  volatile^  salt  of  harU' 
Wn)  consists  of  sesqui-carbonate  more  or  less  pure.  It  is  prepared  on  the 
large  scale  by  the  dry  distillation  of  bones,  hartshorn,  and  other  animal  mat- 
ter, and  is  purified  from  adhering  empyreumatio  oil  by  subliming  it  once  or 
twice  with  animal  charcoal  in  cast-iron  vessels,  over  which  glass  receivers 
are  invert-ed.  Another  method  consists  in  heating  to  redness  a  mixture  of 
I  part  ammonium  chloride  or  sulphate,  and  2  parts  calcium  carbonate 
ichalk),  or  potassium  carbonate,  in  a  retort,  to  which  a  receiver  is  luted.* 

Ajsxoxium  Sulphides.  —  Several  of  these  compounds  exist,  and  may  be 
formed  by  distilling  with  sal-ammoniac  the  corresponding  sulphides  of 
potassium  or  sodium. 

Ammonium  and  Hydrogen  Sulphide^  or  Ammonium  Sulph-hydrate^  ^(SU^)^, 
is  a  compound  of  great  practical  utility ;  it  is  obtained  by  saturating  a  solu- 
tion of  ammonia  with  well-washed  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  until  no 
iBore  of  the  latter  is  absorbed.  The  solution  is  nearly  colorless  at  first,  but 
Womes  yellow  after  a  time,  without,  however,  suffering  material  injury, 
Qoless  it  has  been  exposed  to  the  air.  It  gives  precipitates  with  most  metal 
He  solutions,  which  are  very  often  characteristic,  and  is  of  great  service 
in  analytical  chemistry. 

Ammoniacal  salts  are  easily  recognized ;  they  are  all  decomposed  or  vola- 
tJVued  at  a  high  temperature ;  and  when  heated  with  calcium  hydrate  or 
solution  of  alkaline  carbonate,  they  give  off  ammonia,  which  may  be  recog- 

.  [*  Diimmonin-h]fdree  PhctphaUs  Oummnn  Tribasic  Phosphate,  PO4, 2(NH4)H.OHfl.— This  salt 
■pr^lwred  by  {precipitating  the  acid  caleiiim  phosphate,  with  an  exctMS  of  too  commercia]  am- 
^hm  earbODHte  and  erapomting  Ht  a  moderate  temperature.  It  cryttalllzes  in  six-eided 
f*^  detired  from  obiique  quadrangular  prisma  The  crysfails  dissolve  iu  4  parts  of  wnter  and 
»)  alcohol.  Thoy  are  efflorescent,  have  a  saline,  alkaline  taste  and  alkaline  reaction.  The  acid 
^l4«:  phoaphate  PO4.NU4.Ht.4OH  in  formed  when  a  solution  of  tbe  common  is  boiled  as  long 
*«iiinnM>nia  Ut  givpn  olf.  It  crystalltxeB  in  4-sided  prisms,  which  are  permanent  soluble  in  five 
l«rta  of  water  and  hare  an  acid  taste  and  reartlon.  When  ammonia  in  excess  is  added  to  either 
« tbahfislts,  the  triammonic  phosphate  VO^HU^  ^  <leposited  as  a  granuUr  prectpiUte.— K.  B.] 
27 
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niied  by  its  odor  and  alkaline  rtoction.  The  salii  are  all  more  or  less 
soluble ;  the  acid  tartrate  and  the  platinochloride  being,  however,  among 
the-  least  soluble ;  henoe  ammonium  salts  cannot  be  distinguished  from 
potassium  salts  by  the  tests  of  tartaric  acid  and  platinum  solution.  When 
a  solution  containing  an  ammoniacal  salt,  or  free  ammonia,  is  mixed  with 
patash,  and  a  solution  of  mercuric  iodide  in  jfotaeMium  iodide  is  added,  a  brown 
precipitate  or  coloration  is  immediately  produced,  consisting  of  dimercur- 
ammonium  iodide,  NHg/^I: 

NH,  +  2Hg'^,  =  NHg^y  +  SHI. 

This  is  called  Nessler's  test ;  it  is  by  far  the  most  delicate  test  for  ammonia 
that  is  known. 

Amie  Aeide  and  Atnidea, 

SuLPHAHio  Acid.  —  When  dry  ammonia  gas  is  passed  oyer  a  thin  layer 
of  sulphuric  oxide  SO3,  the  gas  is  absorbed,  and  a  white  crystalline  powder 
is  formed,  having  the  composition  N^H^Og,  that  is,  of  ammonium  sulphate 
minus  one  molecule  of  water : 

N,H,SO,  =  8O4  (NH4),  —  OHr 

It  is  not,  however,  a  salt  of  sulphuric  acid :  for  its  aqueous  solution  does 
not  give  any  precipitate  with  baryta- water  or  soluble  barium  salts.  It  is, 
in  fact,  the  ammonium  salt  of  ndpkanUe  acid,  an  acid  derived  from  sulphuric 
acid,  SO4H,  or  S0,(H0}2«  by  substitution  of  the  univalent  radical  NH,*  for 
one  atom  of  hydroxyl,  HO.  The  formula  of  this  acid  is  SO,(NH,)H,  and 
that  of  its  ammonium  salt,  SO,(NH2}NH4,  or  SO,N,Hf.  Ammonium  sul- 
phamate  is  permanent  in  the  air,  and  dissolves  without  decomposition  in 
water.  Its  solution,  evaporated  in  a  vacuum,  over  oil  of  vitriol,  yields  the 
salt  in  transparent  colorless  crystals. 

The  solution  of  the  ammonium  salt,  mixed  with  baryta-wat«r,  gives  off 
ammonia,  and  yields  a  solution  of  barium  eulphamaiey  (SO,NH.),Ba^^,  which 
may  be  obtained  by  evaporation  in  well  defined  crystals ;  ana  the  solution 
of  this  salt,  decomposed  with  potassium  sulphate,  yields  patoMium  tuU 
phamate,  SO,NH,K. 

Cabbahio  Acid.  — When  dry  ammonia  gas  is  mixed  with  carbon  dioxide, 
the  mixture  being  kept  cool,  the  gases  combine  in  the  proportion  of  2 
volumes  of  the  former  to  1  volume  of  the  latter,  forming  a  pungent,  very 
volatile  substance,  which  condenses  in  white  flocks.  This  substance  has 
the  composition  CO,N,H0,  that  is,  of  normal  ammonium  carbonate,  CO, 
(NH4)y  mtniM  one  molecule  of  water.  It  was  formerly  called  ankydroue  car^ 
honate  of  ammonia ;  but,  like  the  preceding  salt,  is  not  really  a  <;arbonate, 
but  the  ammonium  salt  of  earbamic  acid,  C0,(NH2)H,  derived  from  carbonic 
acid,  CO.H,  or  CO(OH),,  by  substitution  of  amidogen  NH,  for  1  atom  of 
hydroxyl.  Ammonium  carbamate  dissolves  readily  in  water,  and  quickly 
takes  up  one  molecule  of  that  compound,  whereby  it  is  converted  into  am- 
monium carbonate.  When  treated  with  sulphuric  oxide,  it  is  converted  into 
ammonium  sulphamate. 

Cabbahidb,  C0N,H4.  —  When  ammonia  gas  is  mixed  with  carbon  oxy- 
chloride  or  phosgene  gas,  COCl,,  a  white  crystalline  powder  is  formed, 
having  this  composition : 

COCl,  +  2NH,  =  2HCI  +  C0N,H4. 

This  compound,  which  is  likewise  formed  in  other  reactions  to  be  after- 
yrards  considered,  is  derived  from  carbonic  acid,  CO(OH)y  by  substitution 
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f  atoniB  of  amidogcn  for  2  atoms  of  hydroxyl.  It  differs  from  cftrbamio 
4  IB  being  a  neutral  substance,  not  containing  any  hydrogen  easily  re- 
usable by  metals. 

Ser  bibMie  acids  likewise  yield  an  amic  acid  and  a  neutral  amide  by 
tntion  of  1  or  2  atoms  of  amidogen  for  hydroxyl.  Tribasic  acids 
^  in  like  manner  two  amic  acids  and  one  neutral  amide,  and  tetrabasio 
lii  may  yield  three  amic  acids  and  a  neutral  amide ;  thus,  from  pyro- 
«sphoric  acid,  PjO^H^  =  P^O.fHO^),  are  obtained  the  three  amic  acidd 
Ob(NHJH^  P,0,(NH,),H^  and  P.O^{NH,)H. 

Monobasic  acids,  which  contain  but  one  atom  of  hydroxyl,  yield  by  this 
<|de  of  substitution  only  neutral  amides,  no  amic  acids:  thus,  from  acetic 
sId,  CjH^Oj^CjH^O^HO,  is  obtained  acetamide,  C,H,0(NH,). 
fhe  neutral  amides  may  also  be  regarded  as  deriyed  from  one  or  more 

Jecnles  of  ammonia,  by  substitution  of  uaiyalent  or  multivalent  acid 
ieals,  for  hydrogen;    thus,   acetamide  ^  N^^^H,(G,H.O) ;    carbamide 
♦'H  ((X))'',  Ac. 

'By  similar  substitution  of  metals,  or  basylous  compound  radicals  for  the 
fdrogen  of  ammonia,  basic  compounds,  called  amineSf  are  formed.  Thus, 
wtn  potassium  is  gently  heated  in  ammonia  gas,  monopotoMammef  NH^K, 
iformed.  It  is  an  oHto  green  substance,'  which  is  decomposed  by  water 
■•  ammonia  and  potassium  hydrate : 

,  NH^  +  OH,  =  NHj  +  OKH. 

■ 

ftiaelts  at  a  little  below  100^,  and  when  heated  in  a  close  Tessel,  is  resolved 
■lo  ammonia  and  ir^>ot<U8amine : 

i  3NH,K  =  2NH,  +  NKy 

Ifce  latter  effervesces  riolently  with  water,  yielding  ammonia  and  potas- 
pom  hydrate: 

NK,  +  80H,  =  NH,  +  80KH. 

The  formation  and  properties  of  amides  and  amines  will  be  fiirther  oon- 
iidered  under  Organic  Chemistry. 

MiTALLAMMONiuMS  — We  havc  already  spoken  of  the  formation  of  com- 
pounds which  may  be  regarded  as  derived  from  ammonium,  N,K,,  by  sub- 
fititution  of  metals  for  hydrogen :  «.  g.  sodammonium,  N^HgNa^  Salts  of 
tneh  radicals  are  also  formed  in  several  ways.  Ammonia  gas  is  absorbed 
by  Tsrious  metallic  salts  in  different  proportions,  forming  compounds,  some 
ef  which  may  be  formulated  as  salts  of  metallammoniums.  Thus,  platinum 
dichloride,  PtCL.  absorbs  two  molecules  of  ammonia,  forming  platosammo- 
SMoi  ehlaride,  K,H,Pf  .CI,;  and  platinum  tetrachloride,  Pt^'Cl.,  absorbs 
four  molecules  of  ammonia,  forming  plafmamrMmium  chloride,  N4Hj,Pt''.Cl4. 
In  like  manner,  cupric  chloride  and  sulphate  form  the  chloride  ana  sulphate 
0/  cuprammonium,  N.HgCu'^Cl,  and  NjH^Cu^^SO^. 

Similar  compounds  are  formed  in  many  cases  by  precipitating  metallic 
mt«  with  ammonia  or  ammoniacal  salts:  thus,  ammonia  added  to  a  solution 
of  merearic  chloride,  HgCl,^  forms  a  white  precipitate,  consisting  of  dimer- 
tHranaumium  chloride,  N|H4Hg'',.Cl,;  and  by  dropping  a  solution  of  mer- 
curic chloride  into  a  boiling  solution  of  sal-ammoniac  mixed  with  free  am- 
monia, crystals  are  obtained,  consisting  of  mereurammonium  chloride,  N,H 
^S'^-Cl,-  Some  of  these  compounds  will  be  further  considered  in  con 
Beetion  with  the  several  metals. 
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LiTHnnc. 

Atomic  weight,  7.     Sjmbol,  Li. 

Lithium  is  found  in  petalite,  spodumene,  lepidolite,  triphylliiie*  and  a 
few  other  minerals,  and  sometimes  occurs  in  minute  quantities  in  mineral 
springs. 

The  metal  is  obtained  by  fusing  pure  lithium  chloride  in  a  8m»Il  thick 
porcelain  crucible,  and  decomposing  the  fused  chloride  by  electricity.  It 
is  a  white  metal  like  sodium,  and  very  oxidisable.  Lithium  fuses  mt  1Ki° 
C.  (356^  F.);  its  specific  gravity  is  0'59:  it  is,  therefore,  the  lightest  solid 
known. 

A  lithium  salt  may  be  obtained  from  petalite  on  the  small  scale,  by  the 
following  process :  The  mineral  is  reduced  to  an  exceedingly  fine  powder, 
mixed  with  five  or  six  times  its  weight  of  pure  calcium  carbonate,  and  the 
mixture  heated  to  whiteness,  in  a  platinum  crucible  placed  within  a  well 
covered  earthen  one,  for  twenty  minutes  or  half  an  hour.  The  shnuikeQ 
coherent  mass  is  digested  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  the  whole  evaporated 
to  dryness,  acidulated  water  added,  and  the  silica  separated  by  a  filler. 
Tho  solution  is  then  mixed  with  ammonium  carbonate  in  excess,  boited. 
and  filtered;  the  clear  liquid  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  gently  heai«Hi 
in  a  platinum  crucible,  to  expel  the  sal-ammoniac;  and  the  residue  is 
wetted  with  oil  of  vitriol,  gently  evaporated  once  more  to  dryness,  and 
ignited :  pure  fused  lithium  sulphate  then  remains. 

This  process  will  serve  to  give  a  good  idea  of  the  general  nature  of  the 
operation  by  which  alkalies  are  extracted  in  mineral  analysis,  and  their 
quantities  determined. 

nuhium  hydrate^  LiHO,  is  much  less  soluble  in  water  than  the  hydrates 
of  potassium  and  sodium ;  the  carbonate  and  phosphate  are  also  sparingly 
soluble  salts.  The  chloride  crystallizes  in  anhydrous  cubes  which  are  deli- 
quesccut.  Lithium  tulphate  is  a  very  beautiful  salt ;  it  crystallizes  in  length- 
ened prisms  containing  one  molecule  of  water.  It  gives  no  double  salt 
with  aluminium  sulphate. 

The  salts  of  lithium  color  the  outer  flame  of  the  blowpipe  carmine- red. 
The  spectral  phenomena  exhibited  by  lithium  compounds  are  mentioned 
on  page  89. 


CJEBIUX  AHD  BUBIDnJII. 
C8=  188.  — Rb  =  86-4. 


Tho  two  metals  designated  by  these  names  were  discovered  by  Bunsen 
nnd  Kirchhoff  by  means  of  their  spectrum  apparatus  mentioned  on  pag^ 
^8:  the  former  in  18(>0  and  the  latter  in  1861.  These  metals,  it  appears, 
are  widely  diffused  in  nature,  but  always  occur  in  yery  small  qnantiiifs: 
they  have  been  detected  in  many  mineral  waters,  as  well  as  in  some  min- 
orals,  namely,  lithia-mica  or  lepidolite,  and  petalite;  lately  also  in  lel- 
ftpar;  they  have  also  been  found  in  the  alkaline  ashes  of  the  beet-root. 
The  brine  of  Durkheim  has  up  to  the  present  moment  been  the  richest 
source  of  ciesinm.  The  best  material  for  the  preparation  of  rubidium,  l^ 
lepidolite,  which  has  been  found  to  contain  as  much  as  0*2  per  cent,  of 
that  metal.  Both  metals  are  closely  analogous  to  potassium  in  their  de- 
portment, and  cannot  be  distinguished  from  that  metal  or  from  one  another, 
either  by  reagents  or  before  the  blowpipe. 
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Rubidiam  and  cesium,  like  potassinm,  form  double  salts  witb  tetra- 
chloride of  platinum,  which  are,  however,  much  more  insoluble  than  the 
correitponding  potassium  salts:  it  is  on  this  property  that  the  separation 
of  these  metals  from  pot-assium  is  based.  The  mixture  of  platinochlorides 
is  repeatedly  extracted  with  boiling  water,  when  a  difficultly  soluble  re- 
sidue, consisting  chiefly  of  the  platinochlorides  of  caesium  and  rubidium, 
remains. 

The  hydrates  of  these  new  metals  are  powerful  bas68,  which  attract  car- 
bonic acid  from  the  air,  passing,  first  into  normal  carbonate  and  then  into 
•eid  carbonate.  Cassium  carbonate  is  soluble  in  absolute  alcohol ;  rubi- 
diam  carbonate  ia  nearly  insoluble  in  that  liquid :  this  property  is  made 
use  of  for  the  separation  of  these  two  metals.  The  chloride  crystallines 
in  cubes,  and  is  somewhat  more  soluble  in  water  than  chloride  of  potas- 
siam. 

Rubidium  chloride,  when  in  a  stat«  of  fusion,  is  easily  decomposed  by 
the  electric  current ;  the  metal  produced  rises  to  the  surface  and  burns 
with  a  reddish  light.  If  this  experiment  be  performed  in  an  atmosphere 
of  hydrogen,  to  preyent  oxidation,  the  separated  metal  is  nevertheless  lost, 
dissolTing  as  it  does  in  the  fused  chloride,  which  is  transformed  into  a 
rabchloride  having  the  blue  color  of  smalt.  Rubidium,  when  separated 
nnder  mercury  by  the  electric  current,  forms  a  crystalline  amalgam  of  sil- 
very lastre,  which  is  rapidly  oxidised  by  the  air,  and  decomposes  water  in 
the  cold.  Cessium  chloride,  under  the  influence  of  the  electric  current, 
exhibits  exactly  the  same  deportment  as  rubidium  ehoride.  Rubidium  is 
electro-positiTe  towards  potassium,  csesium  Is  electro-positiye  towards  ru- 
bidium and  potassium,  and  thus  constitutes  the  most  eleotro-positiTe  member 
of  the  elementa. 


BILyEB. 

Atomic  weight,  108.     Symbol,  Ag  (Argentum). 

Biher  is  found  in  the  metallic  state,  as  sulphide,  in  union  with  sulphide 
of  antimony  and  sulphide  of  arsenic,  also  as  chloride,  iodide,  and  bromide. 
Among  the  principal  silver  mines  may  be  mentioned  those  of  the  Harts 
mountains  in  Germany,  ef  Kongsberg  in  Norway,  and,  more  particularly, 
of  the  Andes,  in  both  North  and  South  America. 

The  greater  part  of  the  silver  of  commerce  is  extracted  f^om  ores  so  poor 
u  to  render  any  process  of  smelting  or  fusion  inapplicable,  even  where  fuel 
eoold  be  obtained,  and  this  is  often  difficult  to  be  procured.  Recourse, 
therefore,  is  had  to  another  method — that  of  amalgamation — founded  on 
the  easy  solability  of  silver  and  many  other  metals  in  metallic  mercury. 

The  amalgamation  process  adopted  in  Germany — which  differs  somewhat 
from  that  in  use  in  America  —  is  as  follows:  The  ore  is  crushed  to  powder, 
ouxed  with  a  quantity  of  common  salt,  and  roasted  at  a  low  red  heat  in  a 
suitable  furnace,  by  which  treatment  any  sulphide  of  silver  it  may  contain 
u  converted  into  chloride.  The  mixture  of  earthy  matter,  oxides  of  iron, 
fopper,  soluble  salts,  silver  chloride,  and  metallio  silver,  is  sifted  and  put 
into  Urge  barrels  made  to  revolve  on  axes,  with  a  quantity  of  water  and 
»cT«|n  of  iron,  and  the  whole  is  agitated  together  for  some  time,  during 
vhk:h  the  iron  reduces  the  silver  chloride  to  the  state  of  metal.  A  certain 
pi'oportion  of  mercury  is  then  introduced,  and  the  agitation  repeated:  the 
ttftTCury  dissolves  out  the  silver,  together  with  gold,  if  there  be  any,  metal- 
lie  copper,  and  other  substances,  forming  a  fluid  amalgam  easily  separable 
from  the  thin  mud  of  earthy  matter  by  subsidence  and  washing.  This 
^iB&lgam  is  strained  through  a  strong  linen  cloth,  and  the  solid  portion 
27  » 
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exposed  to  heat  in  a  kind  of  retort,  by  which  the  remaining  mercury  U 
distilled  off  and  the  silver  left  behind  in  an  impure  state. 

Considerable  loss  often  occurs  in  the  amalgamation  process  from  the  com> 
bination  of  a  portion  of  the  mercury  with  sulphur,  oxygen,  &c  ,  whereby 
it  is  brought  iuto  a  pulverulent  condition,  known  as  **  flouring,"  and  is  then 
liable  to  be  washed  away,  together  with  the  silver  it  has  taken  up.  This 
inconvenience  may  be  prevented,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Crookes,  by  amalga- 
mating the  mercury  with  1  or  2  per  cent,  of  sodium,  which  by  its  superior 
affinity  for  sulphur  and  oxygen,  prevents  the  mercury  from  becoming 
floured. 

A  considerable  quantity  of  silver  is  obtained  from  argentiferous  g^^lena: 
in  fact,  almost  every  specimen  of  native  lead  sulphide  is  found  to  contain 
traces  of  this  metal.  When  the  proportion  rises  to  a  certain  amount,  it 
becomes  worth  extracting.  The  ore  is  reduced  in  the  usual  manner,  the 
whole  of  the  silver  remaining  with  the  lead ;  the  latter  is  then  re-melt^  in 
a  large  yessel,  and  allowed  to  cool  slowly  until  solidification  commences. 
The  portion  which  first  crystallizes  is  nearly  pure  lead,  the  alloy  with  silver 
being  more  fusible  t/uin  lead  itself:  by  particular  management  this  is  drained 
away,  and  is  found  to  contain  nearly  the  whole  of  the  silver  [Pattinson's 
process].  This  rich  mass  is  next  exposed  to  a  red  heat  on  the  shallow 
hearth  of  a  furnace,  while  a  stream  of  air  is  allowed  to  impinge  upon  its 
surface;  oxidation  takes  place  with  great  rapidity,  the  fused  oxide  or  lith- 
arge being  constantly  swept  from  the  metal  by  the  blast.  When  the  greater 
part  of  the  lead  has  been  thus  removed,  the  residue  is  transforred  to  a  eupH 
or  shallow  dish  made  of  bone-ashes,  and  again  heated :  the  last  portion  of 
the  lead  is  now  oxidized,  and  the  oxide  sinks  in  a  melted  state  into  the 
porous  yessel,  while  the  silver,  almost  chemically  pure,  and  exhibiting  a 
brilliant  surface,  remains  behind. 

Pure  silver  may  be  easily  obtained.  The  metal  is  dissolved  in  nitric  acid: 
if  it  contains  cupper,  the  solution  will  haye  a  blue  tint ;  gold  will  remsin 
undissolved  as  a  black  powder.  The  solution  is  mixed  with  hydrochloric 
acid  or  with  common  salt,  and  the  white,  insoluble,  curdy  ])recipitate  of  sil- 
ver chloride  is  washed  and  dried.  This  is  then  mixed  with  about  twice  its 
weight  of  anhydrous  sodium  carbonate,  and  the  mixture,  placed  in  an 
earthen  crucible,  is  gradually  raised  to  a  temperature  approaching  white* 
nes,  during  which  the  sodium  carbonate  and  the  silver  chloride  react  upon 
each  other ;  carbon  dioxide  and  oxygen  escape,  while  metallic  silver  and 
soda  chloride  result :  the  former  melts  into  a  button  at  the  bottom  of  the 
crucible,  and  is  easily  detached.  The  following  is  perhaps  the  most  simple 
method  for  the  reduction  of  silver  chloride.  The  silver-salt  is  covered  with 
water,  to  which  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid  are  added ;  a  plate  of  zinc  is 
then  introduced.  The  silver  chloride  soon  begins  to  decompose,  and  is, 
after  a  short  time,  entirely  converted  into  metallic  silver;  the  silver  thus 
obtained  is  gray  and  spongy;  it  is  ultimately  purified  by  washing  with 
slight ly  acidulated  water. 

Pure  silver  has  a  most  perfect  white  color  and  a  high  degree  of  lustre: 
it  is  exceedingly  malleable  and  ductile,  and  is  probably  the  best  conductor 
both  of  heat  and  electricity  known.  Its  specific  gravity  is  10  5.  In  hard- 
ness it  lies  between  gold  and  copper.  It  melts  at  a  bright  red. heat,  about 
10!i3°C,  (1873«>  F.),  according  to  the  observation  cf  Mr.  Daniell.  Silver  is 
unalterable  by  air  and  moisture:  it  refuses  to  oxidize  at  any  temperature, 
but  possesses  the  extraordinary  faculty  already  noticed  of  absorbing  many 
times  its  volume  of  oxygen  when  strongly  heated  in  an  atmosphere  of  tb.%t 
gas,  or  in  common  air.  The  oxygen  is  again  disengaged  at  the  moment  of 
solidification,  and  gives  rise  to  the  peculiar  arborescent  appearance  often 
romsirked  on  the  surfnce  of  mapsos  or  buttons  of  pure  silver.  The  addition 
of  2  per  ceut.  of  copper  is  suflicient  lo  pi  event  the  absorption  of  oxygtu. 
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Silver  oxidises  when  heated  with  fusible  siliceous  mutter,  as  glass,  which  it 
Etains  jellow  or  orange,  from  the  formation  of  a  s'.licate.  It  is  little  attacked 
hv  hydrochloric  acid;  boiling  oil  of  yitriol  converts  it  into  sulphate,  with 
evolution  of  sulphurous  oxide;  nitric  acid,  even  dilute  and  in  the  cold,  dis- 
fohes  it  readily.  The  tarnishing  of  surfaces  of  silver  exposed  to  the  air  is 
due  to  hydrogen  sulphide,  the  metal  having  a  strong  attraction  for  sulphur. 

SiLTBK  CuLORrDES.  —  Two  of  thoso  compounds  are  known  containing  re- 
spectively 1  and  2  atoms  of  silver  to  1  atom  of  chlorine ;  the  second,  how« 
ever,  is  a  very  unstable  compound.* 

The  Monockloride  or  Argenfic  Chloride,  Ag  CI,  is  almost  invariably  pro- 
doced  when  a  soluble  silver  salt  and  a  soluble  chloride  are  mixed.  It  falls 
a>^  a  white  curdy  precipitate,  quite  insoluble  in  water  and  nitric  acid;  but 
^•ne  part  of  silver  chloride  is  soluble  in  200  parts  of  hydrochloric  acid  when 
coaeentrated,  and  in  about  600  parts  when  diluted  with  double  its  weight 
of  water.  When  heated  it  melts,  and  on  cooling  becomes  a  grayish  crys* 
talline  mass,  which  cuts  like  horn:  it  is  found  native  in  this  condition, 
constituting  the  horn-tilver  of  the  mineralogist.  Silver  chloride  is  decom- 
posed by  light,  both  in  the  dry  and  in  the  wet  state,  very  slowly  if  pure, 
anJ  quickly  if  organic  matter  bo  present:  it  is  reduced  also  when  put  into 
i^ater  with  metallic  zinc  or  iron.  It  dissolves  with  great  ease  in  ammonia 
and  in  a  solution  of  potassium  cyanide.  In  practical  analysis  the  propor- 
tion of  chlorine  or  hydrochloric  acid  in  a  compound  is  always  estimated 
by  precipitation  with  silver  solution.  The  liquid  is  acidulated  with  nitric 
acid,  and  an  excess  of  silver  nitrate  added ;  the  chloride  is  collected  on  a 
filter,  or  better  by  subsidence,  washed,  dried,  and  fused ;  100  parts  corre- 
spond to  24*7  of  chlorine,  or  25*43  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

Argentout  Chloride,  Ag^Cl,,  is  obtained  by  treating  the  corresponding  oxide 
with  hydrochloric  acid  or  by  precipitating  an  argentous  salt,  the  citrate, 
for  example,  with  common  salt.  It  is  easily  resolved  by  heat  or  by  am- 
monia into  argentic  chloride  and  metallic  silver. 

SiLVEK  Flvoridb,  AgF,  is  produced  by  dissolving  argentic  oxide  or  car- 
l)oriate  in  aqueous  hydrotluoric  acid,  and  separates  on  evaporation  in  trans- 
parent quadratic  octobedrons,  which  contain  AgF.OH,,  and  give  off  their 
water  when  fused.  Their  solution  gives,  with  hydrochloric  acid,  a  precip- 
i'ate  of  argentic  chloride.  When  chlorine  gas  is  passed  over  fused  silver 
fluoride,  silver  chloride  is  formed  and  fluorine  is  set  free  (p.  192). 

Silver  Iodide,  Agl,  is  a  pale-yellow  insoluble  precipitate,  produced  by 
abiding  silver  nitrate  to  potassium  iodide ;  it  is  insoluble,  or  nearly  so,  in 
ammonia,  and  in  this  respect  forms  an  exception  to  the  silver-salts  in  gen- 
eral. Deville  has  obtained  a  crystalline  silver  iodide  by  the  action  of  con- 
centrated hydriodic  acid  upon  metallic  silver,  which  it  dissolves  with  dis- 
^i^gAgcment  of  hydrogen.  Hydriodic  acid  converts  silver  chloride  into 
iodide     The  bromide  of  silver  very  closely  resembles  the  chloride. 

Silver  Oxides.  —  There  are  three  oxides  of  silver,  only  one  of  which 
can,  however,  be  regarded  as  a  well-defined  compound,  namely : 

The  Monoxide  or  Argentic  Oxide,   OAg.^. — This  oxide  is  a  powerful  base, 

*  Theexistenrp  of  two  silver  chlorides  ia  utterly  incompatible  with  the  hypothesis  that  I>oth 
riiTi^  Mod  chlorine  nre  moniid  elements.  The  composition  of  the  arfcentoits  componnds  i.-i  not 
{rrb«|)A  very  well  oBtablished;  bnt  supposing  the  chIoridt«  to  contain  ClsAg4,  iis  usually  stated, 

CIAg, 
iti!  c[>nititotioD  may  be  represented  by  the  formula  I         ,  in  which  the  (4iIorine  plnys  th« 

M  of  » trlttd. 
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it  consiltutes  commercial  ultmmarine.      The   composition  of  this   c^lor 
YarieSi  and  its  true  constitution  in  not  known. 


There  is  no  good  precipitant  for  sodium,  all  its  salts  being  yerj  soluble, 
with  the  exception  of  the  meiatUimonale,  which  is  precipitated  on  mixiog  a 
solution  of  a  sodium  salt  with  a  solution  of  potassium  metantimonate;  the 
use  of  this  reagent  is,  however,  attended  with  some  difficulties.  The  pres- 
ence of  sodium  is  often  determined  by  negative  evidence.  The  jello« 
color  imparted  by  sodium  salts  to  the  outer  flame  of  the  blowpipe,  and  to 
combustible  matter,  is  a  character  of  considerable  importance.  The  spec- 
tral phenomena  exhibited  by  sodium  compounds  are  mentioned  on  page  b8. 


Amovivic. 

The  ammonia  salts  are  most  conveniently  studied  in  this  place,  on  account 
of  their  close  analogy  to  those  of  potassium  and  sodium.  These  salts  are 
formed  by  the  direct  union  of  ammonia  NH^  with  acids,  and  as  already 
pointed  out  (p.  168),  they  may  be  regarded  as  compounds  of  acid  radicaU, 
CI,  NO9,  SO4,  &c.,  with  a  basylous  radical  NH4,  called  ammonium,  which 
plays  in  these  salts  the  same  part  as  potassium  and  sodium  in  their  respec- 
tive compounds ;  thus : 


NH, 

Ammonia. 

-f 

HCl 

Hydrochloric 
acid. 

» 

NH4.CI 
Ammonimn 
chloride. 

NH, 

+ 

HNO, 

Nitric 
acid.  . 

^^^T 

NH4  NO, 

Ammonium 
nitral«. 

NH, 

+ 

H,SO. 

Solphnnc 
acid. 

NH^.H.SO^ 

Acid  aramonittm 
snlphate. 

2NH, 

+ 

H.SO, 

— 

(NH,),.SO, 

Neatml  luumoniiim 

flulphate. 

The  radical  NH^  is  not  capable  of  existing  in  the  free  state,  inasmuch  as 
it  contains  an  uneven  number  of  monad  atoms:  it  is  simply  the  residue 
which  is  left  on  removing  the  atom  of  chlorine  from  the  saturated  molecule 

NH4 
N'HXl.     Whether  the  double  molecule  N„H,,  or  I      ,  has  a  separate  exist- 

NH4 
ence,  is  a  different  question.     Ammonium  appears,  indeed,  to  be  capable 
of  forming  an  amalgam  with  mercury ;  but  even  in  this  state  it  is  quickly 
resolved  into  ammonia  and  free  hydrogen. 

When  a  globule  of  mercury  is  placed  on  a  piece  of  moistened  potassium 
hydrate,  and  connected  with  the  negative  side  of  a  voltaic  battery  of  very 
moderate  power,  the  circuit  being  completed  through  the  platinum  plate 
upon  which  the  alkali  rests,  decomposition  of  the  latter  takes  place,  and 
an  amalgam  of  potassium  is  rapidly  formed.  If  this  experiment  be  now 
repeated  with  a  piece  of  sal-ammoniac  instead  of  potassium  hydrate,  a 
soft,  solid,  metalline  mass  is  also  produced,  which  has  been  called  the 
ammoniaeal  amalgam,  and  considered  to  contain  ammonium  in  combination 
with  mercury.  A  simpler  method  of  preparing  this  compound  is  the  follow- 
ing: A  little  mercury  is  put  into  a  test-tube  with  a  grain  or  two  of  potas- 
sium or  sodium,  and  gentle  heat  applied ;  combination  ensues,  attended  by 
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faeftt  ftnd  light  When  cold,  the  fluid  amalgam  is  put  into  a  capsule,  and 
covered  with  a  strong  solution  of  sal-ammoniac.  The  production  of  an 
ammontacal  amalgam  instantly  commences,  the  mercury  increasing  pro- 
digiously in  volume,  and  becoming  quite  pasty.  The  increase  of  weight  is, 
however,  quite  trifling:  it  varies  from  y^^  to  y^l^^  part.  Left  to  itself, 
the  amalgam  quickly  decomposes  into  fluid  mercury,  ammonia,  and  hydro- 
gen ;  it  is  quite  possible,  indeed,  that  the  so-called  amalgam  may  be  nothing 
more  than  mercury  which  has  absorbed  a  certain  quantity  of  these  gases, 
jast  as  silver,  when  heated  to  a  very  high  temperature,  is  capable  of  taking 
up  ibout  twenty  times  its  volume  of  oxygen  gas,  which  it  gives  up  again 
on  cooling. 

The  following  experiments  lately  made  by  Weyl*  afford  somewhat  stronger 
evidence  in  favor  of  the  separate  existence  of  ammonium.  When  lumps  of 
pure  bright  sodium  are  placed  at  one  end  of  a  bent  tube,  a  quantity  of 
silver  chloride  previously  saturated  with  ammonia-gas  at  the  other,  the 
tube  then  sealed,  the  end  containing  the  silver-chloride  heated  in  a  bath  of 
calcium  chloride,  and  the  other  end*  immersed  in  cold  water,  the  sodium 
swells  up,  and  is  converted  into  a  liquid,  which  is  copper-red  by  perpen- 
dicularly reflected,  greenish-yellow  by  obliquely  reflected  light,  blue  in 
thin  films  by  transmitted  light.  This  liquid  is  sodammonium  NjH^Na,,  that 
lA,  ammonium  NjH,  having  two  of  its  hydrogen  atoms  replaced  by  sodium. 
As  tiie  silver-chloride  cools,  and  the  ammonia-gas  is  reabsorbed,  the  sodam- 
moniam  decomposes  and  pure  sodium  remains  behind,  having  a  dull  surface 
and  spongy  texture.  By  again  heating  the  siWer-chloridei  the  compound 
may  be  reproduced  any  number  of  times 

PotaMammoniunty  NjIT^K,?,  is  prepared  like  sodammonium,  and  exhibits 
similar  properties. 

Other  metallammoniums  may  be  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  so- 
dium- or  potass-ammonium.  Thus  when  a  mixture  of  a  metallic  chloride  or 
oxide  with  an  equivalent  quantity  of  sodium  is  exposed  in  the  manner 
above  described  to  the  action  of  ammonia-gas,  the  gas  is  first  absorbed  by 
the  metallic  chloride  (or  oxide)  and  afterwards  by  the  sodium,  the  sodam- 
monium thus  formed  flowing  over  the  metallic  salt,  and  reacting  upon  it 
without  much  rise  of  temperature.  With  a  mixture  of  barium-obloride 
and  sodium  the  reaction  appears  to  be : 

N,H,Na,    +    2NH,    +     Ba^^Cl,    =    NgH^Ba'^    +    2NH,NaCl. 

Sixiunmoniani.  Baraminoniuin.  Chloride  of 

Sodammonlam. 

Baramnumium  forms  a  deep  blue  liquid  having  a  metallic  lustre.  —  Cop- 
per', Mn-eunf;  and  Silver-ammonium  are  obtained  in  like  manner  from  the 
respecUve  chlorides,  and  Zinc-ammonjum  from  the  oxide.  These  compounds 
are  likewise  very  unstable,  being  resolved,  even  in  the  sealed  tube,  into 
metal  (which  appears  gray,  dull,  and  destitute  of  coherence)  and  ammonia. 
If  in  the  arrangement  just  described  the  metallic  chloride  be  replaced  by 
an  ammonium -salt,  e,g.,  NH^Cl  or  (NHJ,S04,  similar  reactions  take  place, 
and  the  tube  becomes  filled  with  a  blue  liquid  mixed  with  excess  of  am- 
monia. This  blue  liquid,  which  is  also  formed  by  the  action  of  potassium 
hjdrate  on  potassammonium,  appears  to  consist  of  ammonium  itself.  N.H,. 
It  IS  even  more  unstable  than  the  metallammoniums,  being  resolved  into 
ammonia  and  hydrogen,  partly  even  before  the  reaction  between  the  am- 
monium-Bait and  the  sodammonium  is  completed. 

But  whether  ammonium  has  any  separate  existence  or  not,  it  is  q'ii»f> 
certain  that  many  ammoniacal  salts  are  isomorphous  with  those  of  potns- 
Mum;  and  if  from  any  two  of  the  corresponding  salts,  as  the  nitrates, 

*  Pogg.  Ann.  cxxl.  697. 
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KNOs  ^^^  NH4NO9,  we  subtract  the  radical  NO3  common  to  the  two,  iher« 
remain  the  metal  K  and  the  group  NH4,  which  are,  therefore,  Buppoeed  to 
be  isomorphous. 

Ammonium  CHLoaiDs,  Sal-ammoniac,  NH4CI.  —  Sal-ammoniac  was  for- 
merly obtained  from  Egypt,  being  extracted  by  sublimation  from  the  soot 
of  camels'  dung:  it  is  now  largely  manufactured  from  the  ammouiacal 
liquid  of  the  gasworks,  and  from  the  condensed  products  of  the  distillation 
of  bones,  and  other  animal  refuse,  in  the  preparation  of  animal  charcoal 

These  impure  and  highly  offensive  solutions  are  treated  with  a  slight  ex- 
cess of  hydrochloric  acid,  by  which  the  free  alkali  is  neutralized,  and  the 
carbonate  and  sulphide  are  decomposed,  with  evolution  of  carbonic  acid 
and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gases.  The  liquid  is  evaporated  to  dryness, 
and  the  salt  carefully  heated,  to  expel  or  decompose  the  tarry  matter;  it 
is  then  purified  by  sublimation  in  large  iron  vessels  lined  with  clay,  sur- 
mounted with  domes  of  lead. 

Sublimed  sal-ammoniao  has  a  fibrouls  texture;  it  is  tough,  and  difficult 
to  powder. 

When  crystallized  from  water  it  separates,  under  favorable  circumstances, 
in  distinct  cub'^s  or  octohedrons ;  but  the  crystals  are  usually  small,  and  ag- 
gregated together  in  rays.  It  has  a  sharp  saline  taste,  and  is  soluble  in  2| 
parts  of  cold,  and  in  a  much  smaller  quantity  of  hot  water.  By  heat,  ii  is 
sublimed  without  liecomposition.  The  crystals  are  anhydrous.  Ammonium 
chloride  forms  double  salts  with  the  chlorides  of  magnesium,  nickel^  cobalt, 
iron,  manganese,  zinc,  and  copper. 

Ammonium  Nitrate,  N03(NFl4),  is  easily  prepared  by  adding  ammonium 
carbonate  to  slightly  diluted  nitric  acid  until  neutralization  has  been  reached. 
By  slow  evaporation  at  a  moderate  temperature  it  crystallizes  in  six-sided 
prisms,  like  those  of  potassium  nitrate ;  but,  as  usually  prepared  for  making 
nitrogen  monoxide,  by  quick  boiling  until  a  portion  solidifies  completely  on 
cooling,  it  forms  a  fibrous  and  indistinct  crystalline  mass. 

Ammonium  nitrate  dissolves  in  two  parts  of  cold  water,  producing  con- 
siderable depression  of  temperature;  it  is  but  feebly  deliquescent,  and 
deflagrates  like  nitre  on  contact  with  heated  combustible  matter.  Its  decom- 
position by  heat  has  been  already  explained  (p.  159). 

Ammonium  Sulphate,  S04(NH4)2.  —  Prepared  by  neutralizing  ammonium 
carbonate  with  sulphuric  acid,  or  on  a  large  scale,  by  adding  sulphuric  acid 
in  excess  to  the  coal-gas  liquor  just  mentioned,  and  purifying  the  product 
by  suitable  means.  It  is  soluble  in  2  parts  of  cold  water,  and  crystallizes 
in  long,  flattened,  six-sided  prisms.  It  is  entirely  decomposed,  and  driven 
off  by  ignition,  and,  even  to  a  certain  extent,  by  long  boiling  with  water, 
ammonia  being  expelled  and  the  liquid  rendered  acid. 

Ammonium  Gabbonates  — H.  Rose  admits  the  existence  of  a  considerable 
number  of  these  salts,  to  which  he  assigns  very  complicated  formulse ;  but, 
according  to  H  Sainte  Claire-Deville,*  there  exist  only  two  ammonium 
carbonates  of  definite  composition,  namely : 

{a  )  Ammonium  and  Hydrogen  Carbonate,  or  Mono-ammonic  Carbonate, 
COp(lSE^)Hf  commonly  called  Bicarbonate,  or  Acid  carbonate  of  ammonia. — 
This  salt  is  obtained  by  saturating  an  aqueous  solution  of  ammonia,  or  of 
the  sesquicarbonate,  with  carbonic  acid  gas ;  or  by  treating  the  finely  pounded 
sesquicarbonate  with  strong  alcohol,  which  dissolves  out  normal  or  diam- 
monic  carbonate,  leaving  a  residue  of  the  mono-amnionic  salt.  Cold  water 
may  be  used  instead  of  alcohol  for  this  purpose ;  but  it  dissolves  a  larger 

*  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  [3]  x\.  87. 
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qaaotitj  of  the  mono-ammonie  carbonate.  All  ammonium-carbonates  when 
Icfc  to  themselves  are  gradually  converted  into  mono-ammonio  carbonate. 
This  salt  forms  large  crystals  belonging  to  the  trimetric  system.  According 
to  Deville  it  is  dimorphous,  but  never  isomorphoas  with  monopotassic  car- 
bonate ;  when  exposed  to  the  air.  it  volatilizes  slowly,  and  gives  off  a  faint 
ammoniacal  odor.  It  dissolves  in  8  parts  of  cold  water,  the  solution  decom- 
posing graduiilly  at  ordinary  temperatures,  quickly  when  heated  above  9Q9 
C  (8t)^  P.)  with  evolution  of  ammonia.  It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  but  when 
exposed  to  the  air,  under  alcohol,  it  dissolves  as  normal  carbonate,  evolving 
carbon  dioxide. 

It  has  been  found  native  in  considerable  quantity  in  the  deposits  of  guano, 
on  the  western  coast  of  Patagonia,  in  white  crystalline  masses,  having  a 
t(trong  ammoniacal  odor. 

(6.)  Telrammonia^hydrie  Carftofwte,  CjOgN^Hjg  =  (C0,),(NHj4Hy  —  This 
sail,  commonly  called  tesqui-earbonate  of  ammonia,  contain:}  the  elements  of  1 
molecale  of  diammonio  and  2  molecules  of  mono-ammonic  carbonate,  into 
vhieh  it  is,  in  fact,  resolved  by  treatment  with  water  or  alcohol : 

(CO,),(SH0«H,    =    CO,(NH,),    +    2[(C0,(NHJH]. 

It  i<!  obtained  by  dissolving  the  commercial  carbonate  in  strong  aqueous 
ammonia,  at  about  80''  C.  (86^  F.)  and  crystallizing  the  solution.  It  forms 
large  transparent  rectangular  prisms,  having  their  summits  truncated  by 
(Kstohedrul  faces.  These  crystals  decompose  very  rapidly  in  the  air.  giving 
of  water  and  ammonia,  and  being  converted  into  mono-ammonic  carbonate. 
The  normal  or  diammonic  carbonate,  CO,(NH^)^  has  not  been  obtained  in 
the  solid  state.  Commercial  carbonate  of  ammonia  (>a/  volatile,  tall  of  hartt- 
hora)  consists  of  sesqui-carbonate  more  or  less  pure.  It  is  prepared  on  the 
large  scale  by  the  dry  distillation  of  bones,  hartshorn,  and  other  animal  mat- 
ter, and  is  purified  from  adhering  empyreumatic  oil  by  subliming  it  once  or 
twice  with  animal  charcoal  in  cast-iron  vessels,  over  which  glass  receivers 
are  inverted.  Another  method  consists  in  heating  to  redness  a  mixture  of 
1  part  ammonium  chloride  or  sulphate,  and  2  parts  calcium  carbonate 
[chalk),  or  potassium  carbonate,  in  a  retort,  to  which  a  receiver  is  luted.* 

AxxoHiux  Sulphides.  —  Several  of  these  compounds  exist,  and  may  be 
formed  by  distilling  with  sal-ammoniac  the  corresponding  sulphides  of 
potassium  or  sodium. 

Ammonium  and  Hydrogen  Sulphide,  or  Ammonium  Sulph-hydrate,  S(Nn4)H, 
is  a  compound  of  great  practical  utility ;  it  is  obtained  by  saturating  a  solu- 
tion of  ammonia  with  well-washed  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  until  no 
more  of  the  latter  is  absorbed.  The  solution  is  nearly  colorless  at  first,  but 
hecomes  yellow  after  a  time,  without,  however,  suffering  material  iigury, 
QoIeBS  it  has  been  exposed  to  the  air.  It  gives  precipitates  with  most  metal 
lie  Bolations,  which  are  very  often  characteristic,  and  is  of  great  service 
in  analytical  chemistry. 

Ammoniacal  salts  are  easily  recognized ;  they  are  all  decomposed  or  vola- 
tiliied  at  a  high  temperature ;  and  when  heated  with  calcium  hydrate  or 
eolation  of  alkaline  carbonate,  they  give  off  ammonia,  which  may  be  recog- 

[*  Diimmimin4tydr{c  PhctphaU;  Oummon  Tribatie  PhntphaU,  PO4, 2(NH^)H.0Hf.— This  salt 
f  pttfwred  by  precipitating  the  acid  calcinin  pbosphato.  with  nn  excess  of  tho  commercial  am- 
laoninm  cariionnto  and  evapomting  nt  n  moderate  temperature.  It  crysullises  in  tix-elded 
|v>lei  (ietired  from  oliMqne  quadrangular  prisma  The  crystads  dissolve  fu  4  parts  of  water  and 
m  skohoL  tliey  are  efflorescent,  have  a  saline,  alkaline  taste  and  alkaline  rmirtion.  The  acid 
^tA4c  phoq)hate  PO4.NU4.Ht.4OH  is  formed  when  a  solution  of  the  common  is  boiled  as  long 
«  ntnmnoia  Is  giTf*n  olf.  It  crystallises  in  4-«ided  prisms,  which  are  permanent  soluble  in  five 
P*rt«  of  water  and  hare  an  acid  taste  and  reaction.  When  ammonia  In  excess  is  added  to  either 
of  tlMenits,  thetriammonic  phosphate  P043<NH4)  ie  deposited  as  a  granular  pr«ctpiUte.~B.  B.] 
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nised  by  its  odor  and  alkaline  reaction.  The  salts  are  all  more  or  less 
soluble ;  the  acid  tartrate  and  the  platinochloride  being,  howeTer,  amoog 
the-  least  soluble ;  hence  ammonium  salts  cannot  be  distinguisbed  from 
potassium  salts  by  the  tests  of  tartaric  acid  and  platinum  solution.  When 
a  solution  containing  an  ammoniacal  salt,  or  free  ammonia,  is  mixed  with 
patash,  and  a  solution  of  mercuric  iodide  in  potaumm  iodide  is  added,  a  brown 
precipitate  or  coloration  is  immediately  produced,  consisting  of  dimercur- 
ammonium  iodide,  NHg/^I: 

NH,  +  2Hg'^,  =  NHg'',I  +  8HL 

This  is  called  Nessler's  test ;  it  is  by  far  the  most  delicate  test  for  ammonia 
that  is  known. 

Amte  Aeide  and  Anddea, 

SuLPHAHio  Acid. — When  dry  ammonia  g^  is  passed  oyer  a  thin  layer 
of  sulphuric  oxide  SO3,  the  gas  is  absorbed,  and  a  white  cryst4illine  powder 
is  formed,  having  the  composition  N^H^SO,,  that  is,  of  ammonium  sulphate 
minus  one  molecule  of  water ; 

NjHeSOj  =  SO4  (NH4),  —  OHy 

It  is  not,  howeyer,  a  salt  of  sulphuric  acid :  for  its  aqueous  solution  does 
not  give  any  precipitate  with  baryta-water  or  soluble  barium  salts.  It  is, 
in  fact,  the  ammonium  salt  of  tulphamic  add,  an  acid  deriyed  from  sulphuric 
acid,  SO4H,  or  SO,(HO}jm  by  substitution  of  the  uniyalent  radical  NM,*  for 
one  atom  of  hydrozyl,  HO.  The  formula  of  this  acid  isS0,(NH3)H,  and 
that  of  its  ammonium  salt,  S0,(NH,)NH4,  or  S0,N,H^  Ammonium  sul- 
phamate  is  permanent  in  the  air,  and  dissolves  without  decomposition  in 
water.  Its  solution,  evaporated  in  a  vacuum,  over  oil  of  yitriol,  yields  the 
salt  in  transparent  colorless  crystals. 

The  solution  of  the  ammonium  salt,  mixed  with  baryta-wat-er,  gives  off 
ammonia,  and  yields  a  solution  of  barium  tulpkamate,  (SO,NH,),Ba^^,  which 
may  be  obtained  by  evaporation  in  well  defined  crystals ;  and  the  solution 
of  this  salt,  decomposed  with  potassium  sulphate,  yields  patastmrn  stU- 
phamate,  SO,NH,K. 

Cabbamio  Acid.  — When  dry  ammonia  gas  is  mixed  with  carbon  dioxide, 
the  mixture  being  kept  cool,  the  gases  combine  in  the  proportion  of  2 
yolumes  of  the  former  to  1  volume  of  the  latter,  forming  a  pungent,  very 
yolatile  substance,  which  condenses  in  white  flocks.  This  substance  has 
the  composition  CO^N^H^,  that  is,  of  normal  ammonium  carbonate,  CO, 
(NH4),,  minus  one  molecule  of  water.  It  was  formerly  called  anhydrmu  car- 
bonate of  ammonia;  but,  like  the  preceding  salt,  is  not  really  a  carbonate, 
but  the  ammonium  salt  of  carbamie  add,  C0,(NH2)H,  derived  from  carbonic 
acid,  CO.H,  or  C0(0H)2,  by  substitution  of  amidogen  NH,  for  1  atom  of 
hydroxy!.  Ammonium  carbamate  dissolves  readily  in  water,  and  quickly 
takes  up  one  molecule  of  that  compound,  whereby  it  is  convert^  into  am- 
monium carbonate.  When  treated  with  sulphuric  oxide,  it  is  converted  into 
ammonium  sulphamate. 

Cabbahidb,  CONjH^.  —  When  ammonia  gas  is  mixed  with  earboa  oxy- 
chloride  or  phosgene  gas,  COCl,,  a  white  crystalline  powder  is  formed, 
haying  this  composition : 

COO,  +  2NH,  =  2HC1  +  CONjH^. 

This  compound,  which  is  likewise  formed  in  other  reactions  to  be  after- 
wards considered,  is  deriyed  from  carbonic  acid,  CO(OH)y  by  substitution 

*  8«eiMige287. 
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of  2  fttoms  of  amidogen  for  2  atoms  of  hydroxy!.  It  differs  from  carbamio 
ftcld  io  being  a  neutral  substance,  not  containing  any  hydrogen  easily  re- 
pUeeable  by  metals. 

Other  bibasie  acids  likewise  yield  an  amic  acid  and  a  neutral  amide  by 
sub^littttion  of  1  or  2  atoms  of  amidogen  for  hydroxyl.  Tribasio  acids 
Tteld  in  like  manner  two  amic  acids  and  one  neutral  amide,  and  tetrabasio 
acids  may  yield  three  amic  acids  and  a  neutral  amide ;  thus,  from  pyrO' 
phosphoric  acid,  ^207^4  =  ^s^sC^^i)'  ^''^  obtained  the  three  amic  acids 
P,0.(NHJH^  P,0,(NH,),H,,  and  P,04(NH,)H. 

Monobasic  acids,  which  contain  but  one  atom  of  hydroxyl,  yield  by  this 
mode  of  substitution  only  neutral  amides,  no  amic  acids:  thus,  from  acetic 
teid.  C,H^O,  =  C,H.O,.HO,  is  obtained  acetamide,  C,H,0(NH,). 

The  neutral  amicfes  may  also  be  regarded  as  derived  from  one  or  more 
molecules  of  ammonia,  by  substitution  of  uniTalent  or  multiTalent  acid 
ratlic%lB,  for  hydrogen;  thus,  acetamide  =■  N'''H-(C-H-0) ;  carbamide 
N'"H  (C0)'^  Ac. 

Br  similar  substitution  of  metals,  or  basylous  compound  radicals  for  the 
liydrogen  of  ammonia,  basic  compounds,  called  amines,  are  formed.  Thus, 
vben  potassium  is  gently  heated  in  ammonia  gas,  monopotaMamine^  NH^K, 
is  formed.  It  is  an  olive  green  substance,^  which  is  decomposed  by  water 
into  ammonia  and  potassium  hydrate: 

KH,K  +  OH,  =  NH,  +  OKH. 

It  melts  at  a  little  below  100^,  and  when  heated  in  a  close  Tessel,  is  resolved 
into  ammonia  and  tryjotassanUne  : 

3NH,K  =  2NH,  +  NKy 

The  latter  effervesces  violently  with  water,  yielding  ammonia  and  potas- 
aom  hydrate: 

NK,  +  SOH^  =  NH,  +  80KH. 

The  formation  and  properties  of  amides  and  amines  will  be  fiirther  con- 
sidered under  Organic  Chemistry. 

MiTALLAMMONiuMS — We  havo  already  spoken  of  the  formation  of  com- 
pounds which  may  be  regarded  as  derived  from  ammonium,  N,H,,  by  sub- 
stitution of  metmls  for  hydrogen :  e,  g,  sodammonium,  N,HgNa^  Salts  of 
such  radicals  are  also  formed  in  several  ways.  Ammonia  gas  is  absorbed 
by  various  metallic  salts  in  different  proportions,  forming  compounds,  some 
of  which  may  be  formulated  as  salts  of  metallammoniums.  Thus,  platinum 
bichloride,  PtCU.  absorbs  two  molecules  of  ammonia,  forming  plaiotamno- 
ww  chhride,  l^HgPt'^.Cl, ;  and  platinum  tetrachloride,  Ptf'Cl.,  absorbs 
foQr  molecules  of  ammonia,  forming  plafmammonium  chloride,  N4Hj,Pt*'.Cl4. 
Ib  like  manner,  cupric  chloride  and  sulphate  form  the  chloride  ana  sulphate 
of  cuprammontum,  N-HgCu'^.d,  and  NjH^Cu^'.SO^. 

Similar  compouncfs  are  formed  in  many  cases  by  precipitating  metallic 
Bilts  with  ammonia  or  ammoniacal  salts:  thus,  ammonia  added  to  a  solution 
of  mercaric  chloride,  HgCl.,  forms  a  white  precipitate,  consisting  of  Jtmer- 
^''<inun(mium  chloride,  N.H^Hg^'j.Cl,;  and  by  dropping  a  solution  of  mer- 
caric chloride  into  a  boiling  solution  of  sal-ammoniac  mixed  with  free  am- 
Bionia,  crystals  are  obtained,  consisting  of  mercurammonium  chloride,  N^H^ 
Hg'^Cl,.  Some  of  these  compounds  will  be  further  considered  in  con- 
aeetion  with  the  several  metals. 
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The  native  carbonate  and  sulphate  of  strontium  serve  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  various  salts  by  means  exactly  similar  to  those  already  describeiJ 
in  the  case  of  barium  salts :  they  have  a  very  feeble  degree  of  Bolubiliij  in 
water. 

Strontium  Chloride,  SrCl,.  —  The  chloride  crystallizes  in  colorle>i 
needles  or  prisms,  which  are  slightly  deliquescent,  and  soluble  in  '2  parts 
of  cold  and  a  still  smaller  quantity  of  boiling  water:  they  are  also  solublr 
in  alcohol,  and  the  solution,  when  kindled,  burns  with  a  crimson  flame. 
The  crystals  contain  6  molecules  of  water,  which  they  lose  by  heat:  at  » 
higher  temperature  the  chloride  fuses. 

Strontium  Nitratb,  (NO^ljSr. — This  salt  crystallises  in  anhydrous  octo> 
hedrons,  which  require  for  sulution  5  parts  of  cold,  and  about  half  their 
weight  of  boiling  water.  It  is  principally  of  value  to  the  pyrotechnist,  who 
employs  it  in  the  composition  of  the  well-known  "red-fire."* 

The  spectral  phenomena  exhibited  by  strontium  compounds  are  mentiooed 
on  page  89. 


CALCIUX. 

Atomic  weight,  40.     Symbol,  Ga. 

Calcium  is  one  of  the  most  abundant  and  widely  diffused  of  the  metali, 
though  it  is  never  found  in  the  free  state.  As  carbonate,  it  occurs  in  a  great 
variety  of  forms,  constituting,  as  limestone,  entire  mountain-rangea  Cal- 
cium was  obtained  in  an  impure  state  by  Davy,  by  means  similar  to  those 
adopted  for  the  preparation  of  barium.  Matthiessen  prepares  the  pure 
metal  by  fusing  a  mixture  of  two  molecules  of  calcium  chloride  and  one  of 
strontium  chloride  with  some  chloride  of  ammonium  in  a  small  porcelain 
ci-ucible,  in  which  an  iron  cylinder  is  placed  as  positive  pole,  and  a  pointed 
iron  wire  or  a  little  rod  of  carbon  connected  with  the  zinc  of  the  battery  is 
made  to  touch  the  surface  of  the  liquid.  The  reduced  metal  fuses  and  drops 
off  from  the  point  of  the  iron  wire,  and  the  bead  is  removed  from  the  liquid 
by  a  small  iron  spatula.  Li^s-Bodart  and  Gobin  f  prepare  calcium  by  ig- 
niting the  iodide  with  an  equivalent  quantity  of  sodium  in  an  iron  crucible 
having  its  lid  screwed  down. 

Calcium  is  a  light  yellow  metal  of  sp.  gr.  )  '5778.  It  is  about  as  hard  as 
gold,  very  ductile,  and  may  be  cut,  filed,  or  hammered  out  into  plates  as  thin 
as  the  finest  paper.  It  tarnishes  slowly  in  dry,  more  quickly  in  damp  air, 
decomposes  water  quickly,  and  is  still  more  rapidly  acted  upon  by  dilute 
acids.  Heated  on  platinum  foil  over  a  spirit-lamp,  it  burns  with  a  bright 
flash ;  with  a  brilliant  light  also  when  heated  in  oxygen  or  chlorine  gas,  or 
in  vapor  of  bromine,  iodine,  or  sulphur. 

Calcium  Chloridb,  CaCl,,  is  usually  prepared  by  dissolving  marble  in 
hydrochloric  acid;  also  a  by-product  in  several  chemical  manufactures. 


*  Red  Firi:  Grains. 

Dry  Btrontiam  nitrate  .    800 
Sulphur       ...       225 

PolMttinm  chlorate  .    200 
Lampblack  ...         60 


Obmn  Fiai : 
Dry  barmm  nitrate 
Sulphnr 

Potaasiam  chlorate 
Lampblack 


Gnlni. 

450 
.    150 

100 
.     £ 


The  Btronttnm  or  barinmnialt,  the  ralphnr  and  the  lampblack,  ranet  be  finely  powdered  msA 
intimately  mixed,  after  which  tiie  potMMiiiim  chlorate  should  be  added  in  rather  ««ne 
powder,  and  mixed,  without  much  nibbing,  with  the  other  ingredients.  The  red  fire  coaipo- 
sltion  has  been  known  to  ignite  spontaneously. 

t  Oomptes  Reddiia,  xlvli.  28. 
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The  salt  separAtes  from  a  strong  solution  in  colorlesSf  prismatic,  and  exceed- 
ingly  deliquescent  crystals,  which  contain  6  molecules  of  water.  By  heat 
this  water  is  expelled,  and  by  a  temperature  of  strong  ignition  the  salt  is 
fused.  The  crystals  reduced  to  powder  are  employed  in  the  production  of 
artificial  cold  by  being  mixed  with  snow  or  powdered  ice ;  and  the  chloride, 
strongly  dried  or  in  the  fused  state,  is  of  great  practical  use  in  desiccating 
prases,  for  which  purpose  the  latter  are  slowly  transmitted  through  tubes 
filled  with  fragments  of  the  salt.  Calcium  chloride  is  also  freely  soluble  in 
alcohoU  which,  when  anhydrous,  forms  with  it  a  definite  crystalUzable  com- 
pound. 

Calcivx  Fluobidk;  Fluor-spab;  CaF,. — This  substance  is  important 
as  the  most  abundant  natural  source  of  hydrofluoric  acid  and  the  other 
fluorides.  It  occurs  Ipeautifully  crystallized,  of  yarious  colors,  in  lead-yeins, 
the  crystals  having  commonly  the  cubic,  but  sometimes  the  octohedral  form, 
parallel  to  the  faces  of  which  latter  figure  they  always  cleaTC.  Some  yarie- 
ties,  when  heated,  emit  a  greenish,  and  some  a  purple  phosphorescent  light. 
The  fluoride  is  quite  insoluble  in  water,  and  is  decomposed  by  oil  of  vitriol 
in  the  manner  already  mentioned  (p.  192). 

Calcium  Mokoxidr  ;  Limb  ;  CaO.  — This  extremely  important  compound 

may  be  obtained  in  a  state  of  considerable  purity  by  heating  to  full  redness 

for  some  time  fragments  of  the  black  bituminous  marble  of  Derbyshire  or 

Kilkeimy.     If  required  absolutely  pure,  it  must  be  made  by  igniting  to 

whiteness,  in  a  platinum  crucible,  an  artificial  calcium  carbonate,  prepared 

by  precipitating  the  nitrate  with  ammonia  carbonate.     Lime  in  an  impure 

state  is  prepared  for  building  and  agricultural  purposes  by  calcining,  in  a 

kiln  of  suitable  construction,  the  ordinary  limestones  which  abound  in  many 

districts ;  a  red  heat,  continued  for  some  hours,  is  sufiSicient  to  disengage 

the  whole  of  the  carbonic  acid.    In  the  best  contrived  lime-kilns  the  process 

is  carried  on  continuously,  broken  limestone  and  fuel  being  constantly 

thrown  in  at  the  top,  and  the  burned  lime  raked  out  at  intervals  from 

beneath.    Sometimes,  when  the  limestone  contains  silica,  and  the  heat  has 

been  ?ery  high,  the  lime  refuses  to  slake,  and  is  said  to  be  over-burned;  in 

this  ease  a  portion  of  silicate  has  been  formed. 

Pure  lime  is  white,  and  often  of  considerable  hardness  ;  it  is  quite  infus- 
ible, and  phosphoresces,  or  emits  a  pale  light  at  a  high  temperature.  IrVhen 
moistened  with  water,  it  slakes  with  great  violence,  evolving  heat,  and 
crumbling  to  a  soft,  white,  bulky  powder,  which  is  a  hydrate  containing  a 
»ngle  molecule  of  water :  the  latter  can  be  again  expelled  by  red-heat. 
This  hydrate,  CaH^O,  or  CaO .  OH,,  is  soluble  in  water,  but  far  less  so  than 
either  the  hydrate  of  barium  or  of  strontium,  and,  what  is  very  remark- 
able, the  eoUkr  the  water,  the  larger  is  the  quantity  of  the  compound  that  is 
taken  np.  A  pint  of  water  at  16-6**  C.  (60°  F  )  dissolves  about  11  grains, 
while  at  100*  C.  ((212«  F.)  only  7  grains  are  retained  in  solution.  The  hy- 
<lrate  has  been  obtained  in  thin  delicate  crystals  by  slow  evaporation  under 
ihe  air-pump.  Lime-water  is  always  prepared  for  chemical  and  pharma- 
ceutical purposes  by  agitating  cold  water  with  excess  of  calcium  hydrate  in 
&  closely  stopped  vessel,  and  then,  after  subsidence,  pouring  off  the  clear 
liqaid,  and  adding  a  fresh  quantity  of  water,  for  another  operation:  there 
i^  not  the  least  occasion  for  filtering  the  solution.  Lime-water  has  a  strong 
alkaline  reaction,  a  nauseous  taste,  and  when  exposed  to  the  air  becomes 
almost  instantly  covered  with  a  pellicle  of  carbonate,  by  absorption  of  car- 
bonic acid.  It  is  used,  like  baryta-water,  as  a  test  for  carbonic  acid,  and 
also  in  medicine.  Lime-water  prepared  from  some  varieties  of  limestone 
inay  contain  potash. 
The  hardening  of  mortars  and  cements  is  in  a  great  measure  due  to  the 
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gradual  absorption  of  carbonic  acid ;  but  cTen  after  a  rery  great  length  of 
time,  ttiis  conversion  into  carbonate  is  not  complete.  Mortar  is  known, 
under  favorable  cfrcumstances,  to  acquire  extreme  hardness  irith  age. 
Lime-cements  which  resist  the  action  of  water  contain  iron  oxides,  silica, 
and  alumina :  they  require  to  be  carefully  prepared,  and  the  stone  not  OT«r* 
heated.  When  they  are  ground  to  powder  and  mixed  with  water,  solidifi* 
cation  speedily  ensues,  from  causes  not  yet  thoroughly  understood.  And  the 
cement,  once  in  this  condition,  is  unaffected  by  wet-.  Parker's  or  Roman 
cement  is  made  in  this  manner  from  the  nodular  masses  of  calcareo-argi)> 
laceous  ironstone  found  in  the  London  clay.  Lime  is  of  great  importance 
in  agriculture  :  it  is  found  more  or  less  in  every  fertile  soil,  and  is  often 
very  advantngeously  added  by  the  cultivator.  The  decay  of  vegetable  fibre 
in  the  soil  is  thereby  promoted,  and  other  important  objects,  as  the  destruc- 
tion of  certain  hurtful  compounds  of  iron  in  marsh  and  peat-land,  are  often 
attained.  The  addition  of  lime  probably  serves  likewise  to  liberate  potas- 
sium from  the  insoluble  silicate  of  that  base  contained  in  the  soiL 

Calcium  Dioxide,  CaO,.  —  This  compound  is  stated  to  resemble  baricmi 
dioxide,  and  to  be  obtainable  by  treating  lime  with  hydrogen  dioxide. 

Calcium  Sulphate  ;  SO^Ca.  —  Crystalline  native  calcium  sulphate^  con- 
taining two  molecules  of  water,  is  found  in  considerable  abundance  in  some 
localities  as  gyptum :  it  is  often  associated  with  rock-salt.  When  regularly 
crystallized,  it  is  termed  seUnite,  Anhydrous  calcium  sulphate  is  also  occa- 
sionally met  with.  The  salt  is  formed  by  precipitation,  when  a  moderately 
concentrated  solution  of  calcium  chloride  is  mixed  with  sulphuric  acid. 
Calcium  sulphate  is  soluble  in  about  600  parts  of  cold  water,  and  its  solu- 
bility is  a  little  increased  by  heat  It  is  more  soluble  in  water  containing 
ammonium  chloride  or  potassium  nitrate.  The  solution  is  precipitated  by 
alcohol.  Gypsum,  or  native  hydrated  calcium  sulphate,  is  largely  employed 
for  the  purpose  of  making  casts  of  statues  and  medals,  and  also  for  moulds 
in  the  porcelain  and  earthenware  manufactures,  and  for  other  applications. 
It  is  exposed  to  heat  in  nn  oven  where  the  temperature  does  not  exceed 
127°  C.  (260°  F.),  by  which  the  water  of  crystallization  is  expelled,  and  it 
is  afterwards  reduced  to  a  fine  powder.  When  mixed  with  water,  it  solidi- 
fies after  a  short  time,  from  the  re- format  ion  of  the  same  hydrate ;  but  this 
effect  does  not  happen  if  the  gypsum  has  been  over-heated.  It  is  often  called 
Plaster  of  Paris.  Artificial  colored  marbles,  or  tcagliola,  are  frequently 
prepared  by  inserting  pieces  of  natural  stone  in  a  soft  stucco  containing 
this  substance,  and  polishing  the  surface  when  cement  has  become  hard. 
Calcium  sulphate  is  one  of  the  most  common  impurities  of  spring  water. 

The  peculiar  property  water  acquires  by  the  presence  of  calcium  salts  is 
termed  karffness.  It  manifests  itself  by  the  effect  such  waters  have  upon 
the  palate,  and  particularly  by  its  peculiar  behavior  with  soap.  Hard 
water  yields  a. lather  with  soap  only  after  the  whole  of  the  calcium  salts 
have  been  thrown  down  from  the  water  in  the  form  of  an  insoluble  lime- 
soap.  Upon  this  principle  Prof.  Clark's  soap-test  for  the  hardness  of  water 
is  based.*  The  hardness  produced  by  calcium  sulphate  is  called  permanmt 
hardness,  since  it  cannot  be  remedied. 

Calcium  Cabbonatb ;  Chalk;  Limestone;  Mabble;  CO,Ca. — Calcium 
carbonate,  often  more  or  less  contaminated  with  iron  oxide,  clay,  and  or- 
ganic matter,  forms  rocky  beds,  of  immense  extent  and  thickness,  in  almost 
every  part  of  the  world.  These  present  the  greatest  diversities  of  texture 
and  appearance,  arising,  in  a  great  measure,  from  changes  to  which  the/ 
have  been  subjected  since  their  deposition.     The  most  ancient  and  highly 

*  Journal  of  the  Pharmaceatical  Society,  vol.  vL  p.  620. 
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crTstalline  limestones  are  destitute  of  Yisible  organic  remains,  while  those 
of  more  reeent  origin  are  often  entirely  made  up  of  the  shelly  ezuvi»  of 
once-living  beings.  Sometimes  these  latter  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
eb'jw  tbat  the  animals  inhabited  fresh  water ;  marine  species  and  corals  are, 
however,  most  abundant.  Cavities  in  limestone  and  other  rocks  are  very 
often  lined  with  magnificent  crystals  of  calcium  carbonate  or  calcareous 
^r,  which  have  eyidently  been  slowly  deposited  from  a  watery  solution. 
Cilcium  carbonate  is  always  precipitated  when  an  alkaline  carbonate  is 
mixed  with  a  solution  of  that  base. 

Although  this  substance  is  not  sensibly  soluble  in  pure  water,  it  is  freely 
takeo  up  when  carbonic  acid  happens  at  the  same  time  to  be  present.     If 
a  little  lime-water  be  poured  into  a  vessel  of  that  gas,  the  turbidity  first 
produced  disappears  on  agitation,  and  a  transparent  solution  of  calcium 
carbonate  in  excess  of  carbonic  acid  is  obtained.     This  solution  is  decom- 
posed completely  by  boiling,  the  carbonic  acid  being  expelled,  and  the  car- 
bonate precipitated.     Since  all  natural  waters  contain  dissolved  carbonic 
acid,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  calcium  in  this  state  should  be  of  very  com- 
mon occurrence ;  and  such  is  really  found  to  be  the  fact,  river,  and  more 
especially  spring  water,  almost  invariably  containing  calcium  carbonate 
thus  dissolved.     In  limestone  districts,  this  is  often  the  case  to  a  great  ex- 
tent.   The  hnrdnets  of  water,  which  is  owing  to  the  presence  of  calcium 
carbonate,  is  called  temporary ^  since  it  is  diminished  to  a  very  considerable 
extent  by  boiling,  and  may  be  nearly  removed  by  mixing  the  hard  water 
with  lime-water,  when  both  the  dissolved  carbonate  and  the  dissolved  lime, 
which  thus  becomes  carbonated,   are   precipitated.     Upon  this  principle 
Prof.  Clark's  process  of  softening  water  is  based.     This  process  is  of  con- 
siderable importance,  since  a  supply  of  hard  water  to  towns  is  in  many  re- 
spects a  source  of  great  inconvenience.     As  already  mentioned,  the  use  of 
such  water,  for  the  purposes  of  washing,  is  attended  with  a  great  loss  of 
soap.    Boilers,  in  which  such  water  is  heated,  speedily  become  lined  with 
a  thick  stony  incrustation.*    The  beautiful  stalactitic  incrustations  of  lime- 
intone  caverns,  and  the  deposit  of  calc-sinter  or  travertin  upon  various  ob- 
jects, and  upon  the  ground,  in  many  places,  are  thus  explained  by  the 
solubility  of  calcium  carbonate  in  water  containing  carbonic  acid. 

Crystallized  calcium  carbonate  is  dimorphous ;  calc-spar  and  arragonite, 
although  possessing  exactly  the  same  chemical  composition,  have  different 
crystalline  forms,  different  densities,  and  different  optical  properties.  Rose 
has  observed  that  calcium  carbonate  appears  in  the  form  of  calc-spar  when 
deposited  from  its  solution  in  water  containing  carbonic  acid  at  the  ordi- 
nary temperature.  At  90®  C.  (194°  F.),  and  on  ebullition,  however,  it  is 
chiefly  deposited  in  the  form  of  arragonite;  at  lower  temperatures  the 
formation  of  arragonite  decreases,  whilst  that  of  calc-spar  increases,  the 
limit  for  the  formation  of  the  former  variety  being  between  30°  and  60°  C. 
(86«— 122°  P.). 

Calc-spar  occurs  very  abundantly  in  crystals  derived  from  an  obtuse 
rhombohedron,  whose  angles  measure  105°  5'  and  74°  5-5':  its  density 
varies  from  2  5  to  2  8.  The  rarer  variety,  or  arragonite,  is  found  in  crys- 
tals whose  primary  form  is  a  right  rhombic  prism,  a  figure  having  no  geo- 
metrical relation  to  the  preceding:  it  is,  besides,  heavier  and  harder. 

Calcium  Phosphatss. — A  number  of  distinct  calcium  salts  of  phos- 
phoric acid  are  known.     The  tribaaie  phosphates,  or  orthophosphaies,  (^^4)1 

*  Vuy  propomls  have  been  made  to  prerent  the  formation  of  boiler  deposits.  The  moat 
«fflcieot  appears  to  be  the  method  of  Dr.  Ritterbiind,  which  conaifita  in  throwing  into  the  Imiler 
ftsiiuU  qaautitj  of  aalHtmmoniac,  when  carlmnate  of  ammonia  is  formed,  which  is  volatilised 
^th  Ui«  iteam,  calcium  chloride  remaining  in  solution.  It  need  scarcely  be  mentioned  thai 
thb  ptao  is  inappUcable  in  the  case  of  permanently  hard  waters. 
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Cft^^3  and  ^P04)Ca^^H,  are  produced  when  the  corresponding  sodium  salts 
are  added  in  solution  to  calcium  chloride;  the  first  ia  slightly  crystalline, 
and  the  second  gelatinous.  When  the  first  phosphate  is  digested  with  am- 
monia, or  dissolved  in  acid  and  re-precipitated  by  that  alkali,  it  is  conrerted 
into  tlie  second.  The  earth  of  bones  consists  principally  of  what  Appears 
to  be  a  combination  of  these  two  salts.  Another  ortfaophosphate,  (i'O^^ 
Ca^^H^,  is  formed  by  dissolving  either  of  the  preceding  in  phosphoric,  hy- 
drochloric, or  nitric  acid,  and  evaporating  until  the  salt  separates  on  cool- 
ing in  small  platy  crystals.  It  is  the  substance  which  yields  phosphorus 
when  heated  with  charcoal,  in  the  ordinary  process  of  manufacture  before 
described.  Pyrophosphates  and  Melaphoiphates  of  calcium  also  exist.  These 
phosphates,  although  insoluble  in  water,  dissolve  readily  in  dilute  acids, 
even  in  acetic  acid.     The  mineral  apatite  is  chiefly  calcium  phosphate. 

Chlobide  of  Lime;  Bleaching  Powder.  —  When  calcium  hydrate,  rery 
slightly  moist,  is  exposed  to  chlorine  gas,  the  latter  is  eagerly  absorbed, 
and  a  compound  produced  which  has  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention: 
this  is  the  bleaching  powder  of  commerce,  now  manufactured  on  an  im- 
mense scale,  for  bleaching  linen  and  cotton  goods.  It  is  requisite,  I'n 
preparing  this  substance,  to  avoid  with  the  greatest  care  all  elevation  of 
temperature,  which  may  be  easily  done  by  supplying  the  chlorine  slowly 
in  the  first  instance.  The  product,  when  freshly  and  well  prepared,  is  a 
soft,  white  powder,  which  attracts  moisture  from  the  air,  and  exhales  an 
odor  sensibly  different  from  that  of  chlorine.  It  is  soluble  in  about  10 
parts  of  water,  the  unaltered  hydrate  being  left  behind:  the  solution  is 
highly  alkaline,  and  bleaches  feebly.  When  calcium  hydrate  is  suspended 
in  cold  water,  and  chlorine  gas  transmitted  through  the  mixture,  the  lime 
is  gradually  dissolved,  and  the  same  peculiar  bleaching  compound  pro- 
duced: the  alkalies  also,  either  caustic  or  carbonnted,  may  by  similar 
means  be  made  to  absorb  a  large  quantity  of  chlorine,  and  give  rise  to  cor- 
responding compounds ;  such  are  the  '* disinfecting  solutions"  of  Labar- 
raque. 

The  most  consistent  view  of  the  constitution  of  these  compounds  is  that 
which  supposes  them  to  contain  salts  of  hypochlorous  acid,  HCIO,  a  sub- 
stance as  remarkable  for  bleaching  powers  as  chlorine  itself;  and  tLi^ 
opinion  seems  borne  out  by  a  careful  comparison  of  the  properties  of  the 
bleaching  salts  with  those  of  the  true  hypochlorites.  Hypochlorous  aci'i 
can  be  actually  obtained  from  good  bleaching-powder,  by  distilling  it  with 
dilute  sulphuric  or  nitric  acid,  in  quantity  insufficient  to  decompose  the 
whole :  when  the  acid  is  used  in  excess,  chlorine  is  disengaged.* 

If  this  view  be  correct,  chloride  of  calcium  must  be  formed  simultane- 
ously with  the  hypochlorite,  as  shown  by  the  following  equation: 

2CaO  4-  C\  =  CaCl,  +  CaCl^O, 
Lime.  GHlcinru        Calcium 

chloride,    hypochlorite. 

When  the  temperature  of  the  calcium  hydrate  has  risen  during  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  chlorine,  or  when  the  compound  has  been  subsequently  exposed 
to  heat,  its  bleaching  properties  are  impaired  or  altogether  destroyed:  it 
then  contains  chlorate  and  chloride  of  calcium ;  oxygen,  in  Tariable  quan- 
tity, is  usually  set  free.  The  same  change  seems  to  ensue  by  long  keeping, 
even  at  the  common  temperature  of  the  air.  In  an  open  vessel  it  is 
speedily  destroyed  by  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air.  Commercial  bleaching- 
powder  thus  constantly  varies  in  value  with  its  age,  and  with  the  csre  ori- 
ginally bestowed  upon  its  preparation :  the  best  may  contain  about  30  per 


*  Gay-Lnseac,  Ann.  Chirn.  Phyt.,  Sd  eerlefl,  t.  296. 
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cent  of  aTailable  chlorine,  easily  liberated  by  an  acid,  which  is,  however, 
far  short  of  the  theoretical  quantity. 

The  general  method  in  which  this  substance  is  employed  for  bleaching  is 
the  following:  The  goods  are  first  immersed  in  a  dilute  solution  of  chloride 
of  lime  and  then  transferred  to  a  yat  containing  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 
Decomposition  ensues ;  the  calcium  both  of  the  hypochlorite  and  of  the 
chloride  is  oonTerted  into  sulphate,  while  the  free  hypochlorous  and  hydro- 
chloric acids  yield  water  and  free  chlorine : 

CaCljO,  +  CaCL  +  2S0.H,  =  2S0.Ca  +  2HC10  +  2HC1 ; 
and:  HCIO  -f  HCl  =  OH,  -j-  CI,. 

The  chlorine  thus  disengaged  in  contact  with  the  cloth  causes  the  destme- 
lioa  of  the  coloring  matter.  This  process  is  often  repeated,  it  being  unsafe 
to  use  strong  solutions.  White  patterns  are  on  this  principle  imprinted 
upon  colored  cloth,  the  figures  being  stamped  with  tartaric  acid  thickened 
with  gum- water,  and  then  the  stuff  immersed  in  the  chloride  bath,  when 
the  parts  to  which  no  acid  has  been  applied  remain  unaltered,  while  the 
printed  portions  are  bleached. 

For  purifying  an  offensive  or  infectious  atmosphere,  (u  an  aid  to  proper 
tmtUation,  the  bleaching  powder  is  very  convenient.  The  solution  is  ex- 
posed in  shallow  vessels,  or  cloths  steeped  in  it  are  suspended  in  the  apart- 
ment, when  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air  slowly  decomposes  it  in  the  manner 
aboTe  described.  An  addition  of  a  strong  acid  causes  rapid  disengagement 
of  chlorine. 

The  value  of  any  sample  of  bleaching  powder  may  be  easily  determined 
by  the  following  method,  in  which  the  feebly  combined  chlorine  is  esti- 
mated by  its  effect  in  oxidizing  a  ferrous  salt  to  ferric  salt,  2  molecules  of 
ferrons  oxide,  FeO,  requiring  for  this  purpose  2  atoms  of  chlorine :  the 
latter  acts  by  decomposing  water  and  liberating  a  corresponding  quantity 
of  oxygen.  78  (more  correctly  78*16)  grains  of  green  ferrous  sulpha t-e 
are  diasilved  in  about  two  ounces  of  water,  and  acidulated  by  a  few  drops 
of  salphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid :  this  quantity  will  require  for  oxidation 
10  grains  of  chlorine.  Fifty  grains  of  the  chloride  of  lime  to  be  examined 
are  next  rubbed  up  with  a  little  tepid  water,  and  the  whole  transferred  to 
the  burette*  before  described,  which  is  then  filled  up  to  0  with  water,  after 
vhieh  the  contents  are  well  mixed  by  agitation.  The  liquid  is  next  grad- 
oallj  poured  into  the  solution  of  iron,  with  constant  stirring,  until  all  the 
iron  is  brought  to  the  state  of  ferric  salt,  which  may  be  known  by  a  drop 
ceasing  to  give  a  deep-blue  precipitate  with  potassium  ferricyanide.  The 
number  of  grain-measures  of  the  chloride  solution  employed  may  then  be 
read  off:  since  these  must  contain  10  grains  of  serviceable  chlorine,  the 
quantity  of  the  latter  in  the  50  grains  may  be  easily  reckoned.  Thus, 
suppose  72  such  measures  have  been  taken ;  then 

Meunres.      Grs.  Chlorine.  Mearares.         Ore.  Chlorine. 

72        :         10        =        100        :         13-89 

The  bleaching-powder  contains  therefore  27-78  per  cent.-f- 

CALCfUN  Sulphides.  — The  monosulphide,  CaS,  is  obtained  by  reducing 
the  sulphate  at  a  high  temperature  with  charcoal  or  hydrogen:  it  is  nearly 
colorless,  and  but  little  soluble  in  water.  By  boiling  together  calcium 
hydratCi  water,  and  flowers  of  sulphur,  a  red  solution  is  obtained,  which, 
on  cooling,  deposits  crystals  of  the  bisulphide,  CaS^,  containing  water. 

*  8«  p.  306. 

t  Qnh«ni'«  Klements,  toI.  i.  p.  503.  For  other  methods,  see  Wattn'a  Dictionary  of  Chomia- 
try,  I.  p.  W4. 
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When  the  sulphar  is  in  exeess,  and  the  boiling  long  continued,  a  penta- 
sulphide  is  generated:  hyposulphurous  acid  is  formed  as  usual  during 
these  reactions. 

Calcium  Phosphidb. — When  vapor  of  phosphorus  is  passed  over  frag- 
ments of  lime  heated  to  redness  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  a  chocoUtte^brown 
compound,  the  so-called  photphvret  of  lime,  is  produced.  This  substance  is 
probably  a  mixture  of  calcium  phosphide  and  phosphate.  When  thrown 
into  water  it  yields  spontaneously  inflammable  hydrogen  phosphide.  Ac- 
cording to  PauI  Th^nard,  the  calcium  phosphide  in  this  compound  has  the 
composition  P^Ca,.  In  contact  with  water  it  yields  liquid  hydrogen  phos- 
phide, P,H<  (p.  216) : 

P,Ca,  4-  20H,  =  2CaO  +  PjH^: 

and  the  greater  portion  of  this  liquid  phosphide  is  immediately  decomposed 
into  solid  and  gaseous  hydrogen  phosphide : 

5P,H^    =    P,H,    +     6PH, 
Liquid.  Bulid.  QaMotis. 


ReactUma  of  the  Alkaline  Earth'tnetaU  in  tolutitm,  —  Barium,  strontium,  and 
calcium  are  thus  distinguished  from  all  other  substances,  and  from  each 
other. 

Caustic  potaeh^  when  free  from  carbonate,  and  caustic  ammonia,  occasion 
no  precipitates  in  dilute  solutions  of  the  alkaline  earths,  especially  of  the 
first  two,  the  hydrates  being  soluble  in  water. 

Alkaline  earbonatea,  and  carbonate  of  ammonia^  give  white  precipitates,  in- 
soluble in  excess  of  the  precipitant,  with  all  three. 

Sulphuric  aeid^  or  a  tulphate,  added  to  very  dilute  solutions  of  the  salts 
of  these  metals,  gives  an  immediate  white  precipitate  with  barium  salts; 
a  similar  precipitate  after  a  short  interyal  with  strontium  salts ;  and  occa- 
sions no  change  with  calcium  salts.  The  precipitates  with  barium  and 
strontium  salts  are  insoluble  in  nitric  acid.  t 

Solution  of  calcium  tulphate  gives  an  instantaneous  cloud  with  barium 
salts,  and  one  with  strontium  salta  after  a  little  time.  Strontium  tulpkaie  is 
itself  sufficiently  soluble  to  occasion  turbidity  when  mixed  with  barium 
chloride. 

Lastly,  the  soluble  oxalate*  give  a  white  precipitate  in  the  most  dilate 
solutions  of  calcium  salts,  which  is  not  dissolved  by  a  drop  or  two  of  hy- 
drochloric, or  by  an  excess  of  acetic  acid.  This  is  an  exceedingly  charac- 
teristic test. 

The  chlorides  of  etrontium  and  calcium  dissolved  in  alcohol  color  the  flame 
of  the  latter  red  or  purple :  barium  take  communicate  to  the  flame  a  pale 
green  tint. 

Silieofluorie  acid  gives  a  white  precipitate  with  barium  salM,  none  with 
salts  of  strontium  or  calcium. 


GROUP  IL  — METALS  OF  THE  EARTHS. 

The  dyad  earth-metals  are  beryllium,  thorinum,  yttrium,  erbium,  Itn- 
thanum,  and  didyinium.  With  these  it  will  be  convenient  lo  describe  the 
tetradic  metaU,  aluminium,  zirconum,  and  cerium;  the  first  two  because 
their  oxides  are  of  decidedly  earthy  character:  in  fact,  alumina  may  be 
looked  upon  as  tbe  type  of  an  earthy  oxide;  and  the  third  on  account  of 
its  constant  association  with  lanthanum  and  didymium. 
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ALUMUVIUIL 

Atomic  weight,  27*4.     Symbol,  AL 

Tbia  metal  occurs  very  abundantly  in  nature  in  the  state  of  silioate,  as 
m  felspar  and  it«  associated  minerals;  also  in  the  Tarious  modifications  of 
elaj  thence  derived  It  was  first  isolated  by  Wobler,  who  obtained  it  as  a 
^raj  powder  by  decomposing  aluminium  chloride  with  potassium ;  and  H. 
Sainte^Claire  Deville,  by  an  improved  process  founded  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple, has  succeeded  in  obtaining  it  in  the  compact  form  and  on  the  manu- 
f&eturing  scale.  Tbe  process  consists  in  decomposing  the  double  chloride 
of  aluminiuui  and  sodium,  Al^Cl^.  2NaCl,  by  heating  it  with  metallic  sodium, 
fluor-spar  or  cryolite  being  added  as  a  flux.  The  reduction  is  efl^ected 
in  crucibles,  or  on  the  largo  scales  on  the  hearth  of  a  reyerberatory  furnace. 
Sodium  is  used  as  the  reducing  agent  in  preference  to  potassium :  first, 
because  it  is  more  easily  prepared ;  and,  secondly,  because  it  has  a  lower 
atomic  weight,  and,  consequently,  a  smaller  quantity  of  it  suffices  to  do  the 
same  amount  of  chemical  work. 

Aluminium  is  also  prepared  directly  from  cryolite  by  reduction  with 
■odium,  but  the  metal  thus  obtained  is  said  to  be  more  contaminated  with 
iron  and  silicium  than  that  prepared  by  DcTille's  process. 

Aluminium  is  remarkable  for  its  low  specific  gravity,  which  is  2*6 :  it  is 
Dearly  as  white  as  silver,  and  is  capable  of  assuming  a  high  polish.  It  is 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  delicate  apparatus  and  ornamental  articles. 
Some  of  the  alloys  of  aluminium  promise  to  become  more  generally  appli- 
cable, more  especially  the  alloy  with  copper,  which  is  remarkable  for  being 
similar  in  appearance  to  gold :  this  alloy  is  found  already  in  commerce 
uader  the  name  of  aluminium  bronze. 

Aluminium  forms  only  one  class  of  compounds,  in  all  of  which  it  appears 
to  be  trivalent,  one  atom  of  the  metal  being  equivalent  to  three  atoms  of 
ii jdrogen ;  thus  the  chloride  is  AK^'^^Cl^.  the  oxide  W^fi^  &c.  Each  of 
tUese  compounds,  however,  contains  two  atoms  of  aluminium,  and  it  may 
ttierefore  be  supposed  that  the  aluminium  is  really  tetradic,  one  unit  of 
equivalency  in  each  atom  being  neutralized  by  one  unit  in  the  other ;  thus, 

AICI3 
the  ehloride  is   I  That  such  is  the  case  is  inferred  from  the  resem- 

AlCl, 
blanee  of  the  aluminium  compounds  to  the  ferric  and  chromic  compounds 
(p.  272). 

ALUMivn7X  Chlobidb,  AljClf.  — This  compound  is  obtained  in  solution  by 
dissolving  alumina  or  aluminium  hydrate  in  hydrochloric  acid  ;  but  the  so- 
lution, when  evaporated,  gives  off  hydrochloric  acid  and  leaves  alumina. 
The  anhydrous  chloride  may  be  prepared  by  heating  a  mixture  of  alumina 
aad  finely  divided  carbon  in  chlorine  gas. 

Pore  precipitated  alumina  is  dried  and  mixed  with  oil  and  lampblack,  and 
the  mixture,  after  being  strongly  calcined  in  a  covered  crucible,  is  intro- 
doced  into  a  porcelain  tube  or  tubulated  earthen  retort  placed  in  a  furnace, 
and  connected  at  one  end  with  an  apparatus  for  evolving  chlorine,  and  at 
the  other  with  a  dry  receiver.  On  raising  the  heat  to  bright  redness,  and 
passing  chlorine  through  the  apparatus,  aluminium  ehloride  distils  over, 
H^er  with  carbon  monoxide,  and  condenses  as  a  solid  mass  in  the  re- 
Deiver. 

A1,0,    +     C,    +    Cle    =    AljCle    +    SCO. 
Alominiiim  chloride  is  a  transparent  waxy  substance,  having  a  crystal- 
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line  structure,  colorless  when  pure,  but  generally  exhibiting  a  yellow  color, 
due  perhaps  to  the  presence  of  iron.  It  boils  at  about  180*^,  fumes  in  the 
air,  and  smells  of  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  very  deliquescent,  and  diasolTes 
readily  in  water ;  the  solution  when  left  to  evaporate  yields  the  hydrated 
chloride,  Al,Cl0.12OH,,  in  six-sided  prisms,  which  when  heated  are  resolved 
into  alumina  and  hydrochloric  acid. 

Aluminium  and  SocUum  Chloride,  AlJCl^  2NaCl,  is  obtained  by  melting  to- 
gether the  component  chlorides  in  proper  proportions,  or  by  adding  the 
requisite  quantity  of  sodium  chloride  to  the  mixture  of  alumina  and  chai^ 
coal  used  for  the  preparation  of  aluminium  chloride,  igniting  the  mass  in 
chlorine  or  hydrochloric  acid,  and  condensing  the  yapor  in  a  receiver.  It 
is  a  crystalline  mass,  less  deliquescent  than  aluminium  chloride,  and,  there- 
fore, more  conyenient  for  the  preparation  of  aluminium. 

Aluminium  Fluoridb,  A^F^.  is  produced  by  the  action  of  gaseous  silieiam 
fluoride  on  aluminium,  and  forms  cubic  crystals,  volatilizing  at  a  red  heat, 
insoluble  in  water,  and  resisting  the  action  of  all  acids. 

Aluminium  and  Sodium  Fluoride^  Al,Ff.6NaF,  occurs  abundantly,  as  cryolite, 
at  Evigtok  in  Greenland,  and  is  prepared  artificially  by  pouring  hydro- 
fluoric acid  in  excess  on  a  mixture  of  calcined  alumina  and  sodium  car- 
bonate. Cryolite  forms  quadratic  crystals,  colorless,  transparent,  sofler 
than  felspar,  and  of  specific  gravity  2-96.  It  is  used,  as  already  mentioned, 
for  the  preparation  of  aluminium,  and  in  Germany  for  the  manufacture  of 
soda  for  the  use  of  soap-boilers. 

Aluminium  OxiDB.  Alumina,  A1,0,. — This  substance  is  inferred  to  be 
a  sesquioxide  from  its  isomorphism  with  ferric  oxide.  It  is  prepared  by 
mixing  a  solution  of  alum  with  excess  of  ammonia,  by  which  an  extremely 
bulky,  white,  gelatinous  precipitate  of  aluminium  hydrate  is  thrown  down. 
This  is  washed,  dried,  and  ignited  to  whiteness.  Thus  obtained,  alumina 
constitutes  a  white,  tasteless,  coherent  mass,  very  little  acted  upon  by  acids. 
It  is  fusible  before  the  oxy-hydrogen  blowpipe.  The  mineral  called  cortm' 
dum^  of  which  the  ruby  and  sapphire  are  transparent  varieties,  consists  of 
nearly  pure  alumina  in  a  crystallised  state,  with  a  little  coloring  oxide: 
emery,  used  for  polishing  glass  and  metals,  is  a  coarse  variety  of  corundum. 
Alumina  is  a  very  feeble  base,  and  its  salts  have  often  an  acid  reaction. 


Aluminium  Hydrates. — Aluminium  forms  three  hydrates;  namely: 

Monohydrate    .        .     AlHO,      orAljO,.OH. 
Dihydrate      .        .         ALH4O5  orAljO,.20H, 
Trihidrate         .        .     Al^Os  or  A1,0, .  80H,. 

The  monohydrate  is  found  native,  as  diatpore,  in  translucent  masses  which 
crumble  to  powder  when  heated,  and  give  off  the  whole  of  their  water  at 
860«. 

The  irihydrate  is  the  ordinary  gelatinous  precipitate  obtained  by  treating 
solutions  of  aluminium-salts — alum,  for  example  —  with  ammonia  or  al- 
kaline carbonates.  When  dried  at  a  moderate  heat,  it  forms  a  soft  friable 
mass,  which  adheres  to  the  tongue  and  forms  a  stiff  paste  with  water,  but 
does  not  dissolve  in  that  liquid.  At  a  strong  red  heat,  it  parts  with  its 
water,  and  undergoes  a  very  great  contraction  of  volume.  It  dissolves 
with  great  facility  in  acids,  and  in  the  fixed  caustic  alkalies.  When  a  solu- 
tion of  alumina  in  caustic  potash  is  exposed  to  the  air,  the  pot-ash  absorbs 
carbonic  acid,  and  the  aluminium  trihydrate  is  then  deposited  in  white 
crystals,  which  are  but  sparingly  soluble  in  acids. 

Aluminium  trihydrate  has  a  y^ry  powerful  attraction  for  organic  matter, 
and  when  digested  in  solutions  of  vegetable  coloring-matter,  combines  with 
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Afld  carries  down  the  coloring  matter,  which  is  thus  remoyed  entirely  from 
the  liquid  if  the  alumina  is  in  sufficient  quantity.  The  pigments  called 
iilcu  are  compounds  of  this  nature  The  fibre  of  cotton  impregnated  with 
slamina  acquires  the  same  power  of  retaining  coloring  matters :  hence  the 
great  use  of  aluminous  salts  as  mordants  to  produce  fast  colors. 

Alamlnium  trihydrate  occurs  native  as  OibbtiU,  a  stalactitic,  translucent, 
fibrous  mineral,  easily  dissolved  by  acids.- 

DAjfdraU.  —  When  a  dilute  solution  of  aluminium  diacetate  is  exposed 
for  several  da^'S  to  a  temperature  of  100^  in  a  close  vessel,  the  acetic  acid 
appears  to  be  set  free,  although  no  precipitation  of  alumina  takes  place. 
The  liquid  acquires  the  taste  of  acetic  acid,  and  if  afterwards  boiled  in  an 
open  vessel,  gives  off  nearly  the  whole  of  its  acetic  acid,  the  alumina  never- 
theless remaining  in  solution.  This  solution  is  coagulated  by  mineral  acids 
and  by  most  vegetable  acids,  by  alkalies,  and  by  decoctions  of  dye-woods. 
The  alumina  contained  in  it  is,  however,  no  longer  capable  of  acting  as  a 
mordaDt.  It«  coagulum  with  dye-woods  has  the  color  of  the  infusion,  but 
L<  translucent  and  totally  different  from  the  dense  opaque  lakes  which 
ordinary  alumina  forms  with  the  same  coloring  matters.  On  evaporating 
the  solution  to  dryness  at  100°,  the  alumina  remains  in  the  form  of  dihy- 
drate.  retaining  only  a  trace  of  acetic  acid.  In  this  state  it  is  insoluble  in 
the  stronger  acids,  but  siduble  in  acetic  acid,  provided  it  has  not  been  pre- 
viously coagulated  in  the  manner  just  mentioned.  Boiling  potash  converts 
it  into  the  trihydrate.* 

Ahmmatt*,  — The  hydrogen  in  aluminium  trihydrate  may  be  replaced  by 
an  equivalent  quantity  of  various  metals;  such  compounds  are  called 
alumauUea.  According  to  Fr^my,  a  solution  of  alumina  in  potash  slowly 
efaporated,  out  of  contact  with  the  air,  deposits  granular  crystals  of  po- 
tassiam  aluminate,  Al^^^KO^  or  Al^Oj.OK^  Similar  compounds  occur  na- 
tire;  thus  Spmell  is  an  alumina/le  of  magnesium,  Al^^^,Mg^^04 ;  OahmUt  an 
aluminate  of  line,  Al^^^^n^^O^. 

ALtnuvivM  SuLPHiDS.  AljS,.  —  When  the  vapor  of  carbon  bisulphide  is 
pused  over  alumina,  at  a  bright  red-heat,  a  glassy  melted  mass  remains, 
which  is  instantly  decomposed  by  water,  with  evolution  of  sulphuretted 
bjdrogen. 

Aluminium  Sulphate,  (SO^)^XV^^,ASOEy  or  Al,0,.  SSOj.lSOHj.- 
Prepared  by  saturating  dilute  sulphuric  acid  vi'ith  aluminium  hydrate,  and 
«nporating;  or,  on  the  large  scale,  by  heating  clay  with  sulphuric  acid. 
It  erystalUxes  in  thin  pearly  plates,  soluble  in  2  parts  of  water ;  it  has  a 
iweel  and  astringent  taste,  and  an  acid  reaction.  Heated  to  redness,  it  is 
decomposed,  leaving  pure  alumina.  Two  other  aluminium  sulphates,  with 
excess  of  base,  are  also  described,  one  of  which  is  insoluble  in  water. 

Aluminium  sulphate  combines  with  the  sulphates  of  potassium,  sodium, 
and  ammonium,  and  the  other  alkali-metals,  forming  double  salts  of  great 
ioterest,  the  alumt.  Common  alum,  the  source  of  all  the  preparations  of 
alumina,  contains  (S04),Ar^^K.120Hy  It  is  manufactured  on  a  very  large 
Kale  from  a  kind  of  slaty  clay,  loaded  with  iron  bisulphide,  which  abounds 
in  certain  localities.  This  is  gently  roasted,  and  then  exposed  to  the  air  in 
t  mobtened  state ;  oxygen  is  absorbed ;  the  sulphur  becomes  acidified ;  fer- 
roQB  sulphate  and  aluminium  sulphate  are  produced,  and  afterwards  sepa- 
rated bj  lixivlation  with  water.  The  solution  is  next  concentrated,  and 
mixed  with  a  quantity  of  potassium  chloride,  which  decomposes  the  iron- 
s^U,  forming  ferrous  chloride  and  potassium  sulphate:  the  latter  combines 
with  the  aluminium  sulphate  to  form  alum.     By  crystallization  the  alum  is 

•  Walter  Cram,  Ghem.  Soc.  Joarn.  tI.  225. 
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separated  from  the  highly  soluble  iron  chloride,  and  afterwards  easily  pa- 
rifled  by  a  repetition  of  the  process.  Other  methods  of  aliun-making 
exist,  aud  are  sometimes  employed.  Potassium>alum  crystallixes  in  colories^ 
transparent  octohedrons  which  often  exhibit  the  faces  of  the  cube.  It  bft.« 
a  sweetish  and  astringent  taste,  reddens  litmus-paper,  and  dissolves  in  IS 
parts  of  water  at  15  5°,  and  in  its  own  weight  of  boiling  wat«r.  Exposed 
to  heat,  it  is  easily  rendered  anhydrous,  and  by  a  very  high  temperatare  it 
is  decomposed.  The  crystals  have  little  tendency  to  change  in  the  air. 
Alum  is  largely  used  in  the  arts,  in  preparing  skins,  dyeing,  &c. :  it  is  c>c> 
casionally  contaminated  with  iron  oxide,  which  interferes  with  some  of  its 
applications.  The  celebrated  Roman  alum,  made  from  alum'Stone^  a  fei- 
spat  hick  rock  altered  by  sulphurous  vapors,  was  once  much  prised  on  ac- 
count of  its  freedom  from  this  impurity.  A  mixture  of  dried  alum  and 
sugar,  carbonized  in  an  open  pan,  and  then  heated  to  redness  in  a  glas^ 
flask,  contact  with  air  being  avoided,  fUrnis*hes  the  pyrophonu  of  HcmbfT$, 
which  ignites  spontaneously  on  exposure  to  (he  atmosphere.  The  essenti&l 
ingredient  is,  in  all  probability,  finely  divided  potass^^um  sulphide. 

Sodium-alum,  in  which  sulphate  of  sodium  replaces  sulphate  of  potassiom, 
has  a  form  and  constitution  similar  to  that  of  the  salt  described:  it  is, 
however,  much  more  soluble,  and  difficult  to  crystallize. 

Ammonium-alum,  containing  NH^  instead  of  K.  very  closely  resembles 
common  potassium-alum,  having  the  same  figure,  appearance,  and  consti- 
tution, and  nearly  the  same  degree  of  solubility  as  that  substance.  It  is 
manufactured  for  commercial  use.  As  the  value  of  potassium  salts  is  con- 
tinually increasing,  ammonium-alum,  which  may  be  used  in  dyeing  with 
the  same  advantage  as  the  corresponding  potassium  salt,  has  almost  en- 
tirely replaced  the  potassium-alum.  When  heated  to  redness,  ammonium- 
alum  yields  pure  alumina. 

Ctuiumalum,  {^0^\kVCB.\2QW^  wkd>  RvMdium-alum,  (m^^^V'^Bh. 
120H,,  resemble  potassium  alum.  A  tUvtr  alum,  (S04)2Al^^^Ag  120H^  id 
formed  by  heating  equivalent  quantities  of  argentic  and  aluminium  sul- 
phates till  the  former  is  dissolved.  It  crystallizes  in  regular  octohedrons, 
and  is  resolved  by  water  into  its  component  salts.  There  is  also  a  tkaliiun 
alum,  (S04),Al^^^T1.120H^  which  crystallizes  in  regular  octohedrons. 

Lastly,  there  are  alums  isomorphous  with  those  just  described,  in  which 
the  trivalent  aluminium  is  replaced  by  trivalent  iron,  chromium,  and  man- 
ganese :  for  example,  potassio-ferric  sulphate  or  potassium  iron  alum,  (SO^), 
Fe'^''K.120Hj;  ammonio -chromic  sulphate,  (SOj,Cr'''NH4.120Hy  These 
will  be  described  further  on. 

Few  other  aluminium  salts  present  especial  interest,  except  the  silicates; 
but  these  latter  are  of  great  importance.  Silicates  of  aluminium  enter 
into  the  composition  of  a  number  of  crystallized  minerals,  among  which 
felspar,  by  reason  of  its  abundant  occurrence,  occupies  a  prominent  place. 
Granite,  porphyry,  trachyte,  and  other  ancient  unstratified  rocks,  consist 
in  great  part  of  this  mineral,  which,  under  peculiar  circumstances  by  no 
means  well  understood,  and  particularly  by  the  action  of  the  carbonic  acid 
of  the  air,  suffer  complete  decomposition,  becoming  converted  into  a  soft, 
friable  mass  of  earthy  matter.  This  is  the  origin  of  clay ;  the  change  it- 
self is  seen  in  great  perfection  in  certain  districts  in  Devonshire  and  Cora- 
wall,  the  felspar  of  the  fine  white  granite  of  those  localities  being  often 
disintegrated  to  an  extraordinary  depth,  and  the  rock  altered  to  a  substance 
resembling  soft  mortar.  By  washing,  this  finely  divided  matter  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  quartz  and  mica;  and  the  milk-like  liquid,  being  collected 
in  tanks  and  suffered  to  stand,  deposits  the  suspended  clay,  which  is  after- 
wards dried,  first  in  the  air,  and  afterwards  in  a  stove,  and  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  porcelain.  The  composition  nssigned  to  unaltered  fel- 
spar is  SijOjAlK,  or  Si04AlK.2Si02,  or  6810^ AljO^K,0.     The  exact  nature 
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of  the  change  bj  which  felspar  passes  into  porcelain  clay  is  unknown,  al- 
though it  eTidentlj  consists  in  the  abstraction  of  silica  and  alkali. 

When  the  decomposing  rock  coutains  iron  oxide,  the  clay  produced  is 
colored.  The  different  varieties  of  shale  and  slate  result  from  the  altera- 
tion of  ancient  clay-beds,  apparently  in  many  instances  by  the  infiltration 
of  water  holding  silica  in  solution :  the  dark  appearance  of  some  of  these 
deposits  is  due  to  bituminous  matter. 

It  is  a  common  mistake  to  confound  clay  with  alumina:  all  clays  are 
esentially  silicates  of  that  base ;  tliey  often  vary  a  good  deal  in  composi- 
tion. Dilute  acids  exert  little  action  on  these  compounds ;  but  by  boiling 
Trith  oil  of  ritrioL,  alumina  is  dissolved  out,  and  finely  divided  silica  letlt 
behind  Clays  containing  an  admixture  of  calcium  carbonate  are  termed 
mirU^  and  are  recognized  by  eff'ervescing  with  acids. 

A  basic  aluminium  silicate,  Al20f  SiO,,  is  found  crystallized,  constituting 
the  beautiful  mineral  called  eyanile.  The  compounds  formed  by  the  union 
of  the  aluminium  silicates  with  other  silicates  are  almost  innumerable.  A 
s<idium  felspar,  albite,  containing  that  metal  in  place  of  potassium,  is  known, 
and  there  are  two  somewhat  similar  lithium-compounds,  apodumene  and  pe- 
taliie.  The  teolites  belong  to  this  class;  amUeime,  nepheline,  mcMotype,  &c., 
are  double  silicates  of  sodium  and  aluminium,  with  water  of  crystallization. 
Sdlhiie,  heulwidiU,  laumontile,  prtkniie^  &0.,  consist  of  calcium  silicate  com- 
bined with  silicate  of  aluminium.  The  garnet*,  axinite,  mica,  &c.,  have  a 
similar  composition,  but  are  anhydrous.  Iron  sesquioxide  is  very  often 
substituted  for  alumina  in  these  minerals. 


Sftlts  of  aluminium,  when  moistened  with  cobalt  nitrate  and  heated  before 
the  blowpipe,  assume  a  characteristic  blue  color. 

Alumina,  when  in  solution,  is  distinguished  without  difficulty.  Caustic 
foVtth  and  toda  occasion  white  gelatinous  precipitates  of  aluminium  hy- 
4nite,  freely  soluble  in  excess  of  the  alkali.  Ammonia  produces  a  similar 
precipitate,  insoluble  in  excess  of  the  reagent.  The  alkaline  carhonattt  and 
cnrbonate  of  ammonia  precipitate  the  hydrate,  with  escape  of  carbonic  acid. 
The  precipitates  are  insoluble  in  excess. 

Ammonium  sulphide  also  produces  a  whit«  precipitate  of  aluminium 
hydrate. 


BEBTLLnm,  or  GLircnRm. 

Atomic  weight,  9-4.     Symbol,  Be. 

This  somewhat  rare  metal  occurs  as  a  silicate,  either  alone,  as  in  phena- 
cite,  or  associated  with  other  silicates,  as  .beryl,  euclase,  leucophane,  hel- 
▼ite,  and  several  varieties  of  gadoUnite ;  also  as  an  aluminate  in  chrysoberyl 
or  cjmophane 

Metallic  beryllium  is  obtained  by  passing  the  vapor  of  the  chloride  over 
melted  sodium.  It  is  a  white  metal  of  specific  gravity  2*1 :  it  may  be 
forj^ed  and  rolled  into  sheeta  like  gold;  its  melting  point  is  below  that  of 
riWer.  It  does  not  decompose  water  at  the  boiling  heat.  Sulphuric  and 
hydrochloric  acids  dissolve  it.  with  evolution  of  hydrogen. 

Beryllium  formA  but  one  class  of  compounds,  and  there  is  considerable 
doubt  as  to  its  atomic  weight  and  equivalent  value.  On  the  one  hand  it  is 
rtfi;arded  as  a  dyad,  like  calcium  and  mn(rnesinm,  with  the  atomic  weight 
H.  its  efaloride  being  BeClj,  its  oxide  BeO:  on  the  other  hand,  as  a  tetrad, 
Hke  sluminium.  with  apparent  tri-equivalent  value,  on  which  supposition 
it*  chloride  would  be  BcjCl^,  its  oxide  Be^Og,  and  its  atomic  weight  14;  but 
29 
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the  former  view  appears,  on  the  whole,  to  be  most  in  aceordanee  with  ob- 
served facts. 

Bebtllium  Culokidb,  BeCly  is  formed  by  heating  the  metal  in  chlcriae 
or  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  or  by  the  action  of  aqueous  hydrochloric  acid  on 
the  metal  or  its  oxide. 

The  anhydrous  chloride  is  prepared  by  passing  chlorine  over  an  ignited 
mixture  of  beryllia  and  charcoal.  It  is  less  Tolatile  than  aluminium  chlo- 
ride, yery  deliquescent,  and  easily  soluble  in  water. 

Bkbtllivh  Oxide.  Bebtllia,  BeO.  — This  earth  may  be  prepared  from 
beryl,  or  either  of  the  other  beryllium  silicates,  by  fusing  the  finely  pounded 
mineral  with  potassium  carbonate  or  quicklime ;  treating  the  fused  m^sa 
with  hydrochloric  acid ;  evaporating  to  dryness ;  then  moistening  the  resd- 
due  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  treating  it  with  water,  whereby  every- 
thing is  dissolved  except  the  silica.  The  filtered  liquid  is  then  mixed  wiUi 
excess  of  ammonia  solution,  which  throws  down  a  bulky  precipitate  con- 
taining both  alumina  and  beryllia;  this  precipitate  is  well  wasbed.  and  the 
beryllia  is  dissolved  out  from  the  alumina  by  digestion  in  a  cold  strong  so- 
lution of  ammonium  carbonate.  The  liquid  is  again  filtered,  and  on  boiliog 
it,  beryllium  carbonate  is  deposited  as  a  white  powder,  which,  when  ignited, 
leaves  pure  beryllia. 

Beryllia  is  very  much  like  alumina  in  physical  characters,  and  farther 
resembles  that  substance  in  being  readily  dissolved  by  caustic  potash  or 
soda;  but  it  is  distinguished  Yrom  alumina  by  its  solubility,  when  recently 
precipitated,  in  a  cold  solution  of  ammonium  carbonate. 

Beryllium  salts  have  a  sweet  taste,  whence  the  former  name  of  the  metaU 
glueinum  (from  yXwr^).  They  are  colorless,  and  are  distinguished  from  those 
of  aluminium  by  not  yielding  an  alum  with  potassium  sulphate,  nor  a  blue 
color  when  heated  before  the  blowpipe  with  cobalt  nitrate;  also  by  their 
reaction  with  ammonium  carbonate. 


zntcovnni. 

Atomic  weight,  89*6.     Symbol,  Zr. 

This  is  a  tetrad  metal,  intermediate  in  many  of  its  properties  between 
aluminium  and  silicium.  Its  oxide,  lirconia,  was  first  obtained  by  Klap- 
roth,  in  1789,  from  zircon,  which  is  a  silicate  of  zirconium.  It  has  since 
been  found  in  fergusonite,  eudialyte,  and  two  or  three  other  rare  minerals. 

Zirconium,  like  silicium,  is  capable  of  existing  in  three  different  states, 
amorphous,  crystalline,  and  graphitoidal.  The  amorphous  and  crystalline 
Tarieties  are  obtained  by  processes  similar  to  those  described  for  preparing 
the  corresponding  modifications  of  silicium;  graphitoidal  zirconium  was 
obtained,  by  Troost,  in  attempting  to  decompose  sodium  zirconaie  with 
iron,  in  light  scales  of  a  steel-gray  color.  Amorphous  zirconium  wbcD 
heated  in  the  air  takes  fire  at  a  heat  somewhat  below  redness,  and  burns 
with  a  bright  light,  forming  zirconia.  Crystalline  zirconium  forma  very 
hard  brittle  scales  resembling  antimony  in  color  and  lustre ;  it  burns  in  the 
air  only  at  the  heat  of  the  oxy-hydrogen  blowpipe,  but  takes  fire  at  a  red 
heat  in  chlorine  gas.  Zirconium  is  but  little  attacked  by  the  ordinary 
acids;  but  hydrofluoric  acid  dissolves  it  readily,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen. 

ZiBOONiuM  Oxide,  or  Zibconia,  ZrO^  is  prepared  by  strongly  4g;niting 
zircon  (zirconium  silicate)  with  foar  times  its  weight  of  dry  sodium  carbon- 
ate and  a  small  quantity  of  sodium  hydrate.     The  silica  is  separated  from 
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t  'i  -;  fa»?il  mass  by  hylrochloric  acid,  as  described  in  the  ease  of  beryllia ; 
t  le  resulting  solution  is  treated  with  ammonia»  which  throws  down  lirconia 
fTineritUj  mixed  with  ferric  oxide;. the  precipitate  is  redisMoWed  in  hydro- 
calorie  acid;  and  the  solution  is  boiled  with  ezcesa  of  sodium  hyposulphite 
a^  long  as  sulphurous  acid  continues  to  escape,  whereby  pure  zirconia  is 
precipitated,  the  whole  of  the  iron  remaining  in  the  solution.  Zirconia 
ihus  obtaiaeid  forms  a  white  powd^sr  or  hard  lumps  of  specific  gravity  4*35 
to  4-9.  By  fusing  it  with  borax  in  a  pottery  furnace  and  dissolving  out 
the  soluble  salts  with  hydrochloric  acid,  zirconia  is  obtained  in  small  qaad- 
raric  prisms,  isomorphous  with  the  native  oxides  of  tin  and  titanium. 

Zirconium  hydrates  arc  obtained  by  precipitating  the  solution  of  a  zir- 
eonium  salt  with  ammonia;  the  precipitate  contains  ZrH^Oj  =  ZrO^'OHi, 
i>r  ZrH^Of  =  ZrO,  2011,,  according  to  the  temperature  at  which  it  is  dried. 

Z'rcooia  acts  both  as  a  base  and  as  an  acid.    After  ignition  it  is  insoluble 
in  all  acids  except  hydrofluoric  and  very  strong  sulphuric  acid ;  but  the 
fajdrate  dissolves  easily  in  acids,  forming  the  zirconium  salts;  the  normar 
f  ulpbate  has  the  composition  (S04),Zr'',  or  SOl|.ZrO,. 

Compounds  of  zirconia  with  tlic  stronger  bases,  called  zireonatet^  are  ob- 
tained by  precipitating  a  zirconium  salt  with  potash  or  soda,  or  by  igniting 
zirconia  with  an  alkaline  hydrate.  /'o/a«Wtfm  2/reoiia/e  dissolves  completely 
in  wat«r.  Three  Modium  zireonafrji  have  been  formed,  containing  ZrO^Na^riz 
ZrO^ONa,;  ZrO^Na^  =  ZrO,  JOXa,;  and  Zr,0„Na,  =  8ZrO,  ONa^ 

ZiBcosiUM  Fluobidb,  ZrF4. — This  compound  is  obtained  by  dissolving 
zirconia,  or  the  hydrate,  in  hydrofluoric  acid ;  or  in  the  anhydrous  state, 
br  igniting  zirconia  with  ammonium  and  hydrogen  fluoride  (p.  276)  till  all 
the  ammonium  fluoride  is  driven  off.  It  unites  with  other  metallic  fluorides, 
forming  double  salts,  called  zireojluoridei  or  Jtuozireonnfet,  which  are  isomor- 
phous with  tlie  corresponding  silicofluorides,  stannofluorides,  and  titano- 
fluorides,  and  are  mostly  represented  by  the  formulas 

4MP.ZrF4;     SMF.ZrF^;     2MF  ZrF^;     MF.ZrF^ 

is  which  M  denotes  a  monad  metaL  Tha  sodium  salt,  however,  has  the 
composition  fiNaF.SZrF^. 


THORnnrx,  or  thobiuic. 

Atomic  weight,  116*75.     Symbol,  Th. 

This  very  rare  metal  was  discovered  in  1828  by  Benelius,  in  thorite^  a 
mineral  from  the  Norwegian  island  Lovon,  in  which  it  exists  as  a  silicate. 
It  bu  since  been  found  in  euxenite,  pyroohlore,  and  a  few  other  minerals, 
all  very  scarce. 

Metallic  ihorinam  is  obtained  by  reducing  the  chloride  with  potassium 
or  sodium,  as  a  gray  powder,  which  acquires  metallic  lustre  by  pressure, 
sad  has  a  density  of  7*66  to  7*9.  It  is  not  oxidized  by  water,  dissolves  easily 
in  nitric,  slowly  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  is  not  attacked  by  caustic  alkalies. 

Thorinum  forms  but  one  class  of  compounds,  in  all  of  which  it  is  bivalent. 

THommirN  Ozidb,  or  Tho&ima,  ThO,  is  prepared  by  decomposing  thorite 
vith  hydrochloric  acid,  separating:  the  silica  in  the  usual  way,  treating  the 
filtered  solution  with  hydrogen  sulphide  to  separate  lead  and  tin,  and  pre- 
cipititing  the  thorina  by  ammonia,  together  with  small  quantities  of  the 
oxides  of  iron,  manganese,  and  uranium.  To  get  rid  of  these,  the  precipi- 
tate is  redissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  hot  saturated  solution  is 
boiled  with  a  solution  of  neutral  potassium  sulphate.     The  thorinum  is 
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thereby  precipitated  as  thorinum  and  potassiam  sulphate ;  and  front  the 
solution  of  this  salt  in  hot  water,  the  thorinum  is  precipitated  as  a  hydrate, 
which,  on  ignition,  yields  pure  thorina.  «. 

Thorina  is  white,  and  Tery  heavy,  its  specific  gravity  being  9.402.  After 
ignition  it  is  insoluble  in  nitric  and  hydrochloric  acids,  and  disaoWes  in 
strong  sulphuric  acid  only  after  prolonged  heating.  The  hydrate  precipi- 
tated from  thorinum  salts  by  alkalies  dissolves  easily  in  acids. 

Thorinum  Chlobidb,  ThCI,,  prepared  by  igniting  an  intimate  mixture  cf 
thorina  and  charcoal  in  chlorine  gas,  sublimes  in  white  shining  crystals. 
It  forms  double  salts  with  the  chlorides  of  the  alkali-metals. 

Thorinum  Sulphatb,  SO^Th^^,  crystallizes  with  various  quantities  of 
water,  according  to  the  temperature  at  which  its  solution  is  evaporated. 
Thorinum  and  potassium  sulphate,  {SO^)^Th^^K^.  OH^  separates  as  a  cry  stalline 
powder  when  a  crust  of  potassium  sulphate  is  suspended  in  a  solution  of 
thorinum  sulphate.  It  is  easily  soluble  in  water,  but  insoluble  in  Alcohol 
and  in  solution  of  potassium  sulphate. 


CEBnJX.  —  LAKTHAHim.  —  DIDTXHm. 
Ce  =  92.~La  =»  92-8.~Di  =r  96. 

Theso  three  metals  occur  together  as  silicates  in  the  Swedish  mineral 
-cerite,  also  in  allanite,  orthite,  and  a  few  others ;  and  as  phosphates  in 
monazitc.  edwardsite,  and  crypt  elite,  a  mineral  occurring  disseminated 
through  apatite  and  through  certain  cobalt  ores. 

Cerium  was  discovered  in  1803  by  Klaproth,  and  by  Hisinger  and  Ber- 
zelius,  who  obtained  it  in  the  form  of  oxide  from  cerite.  This  mineral  i5 
completely  decomposed  by  boiling  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  silica 
being  sc;inrated,  and  the  cerium,  together  with  iron  and  other  metals,  dis- 
solving ns  chloride.  On  treating  the  acid  solution  thus  obtained  with  oxalic 
acid,  cerium  oxalate  is  precipitated  as  a  white  crystalline  powder,  which* 
when  i.'^nited,  leaves  a  brown  oxide.  The  product  thus  obtained  was  for 
some  tiiii9  regarded  as  the  oxide  of  a  single  metal,  cerium;  but  in  1839  and 
1841,  Mosandcr*  showed  that  it  contained  the  oxides  of  two  other  metals, 
which  ho  designated  as  larUhanumf  and  dtdtfmium.X 

Cerium  oxide  may  be  separated  from  the  oxides  of  lanthsnum  and  didy- 
mium  by  treating  the  crude  brown  oxide  above  mentioned,  first  with  dilute 
and  then  with  strong  nitric  acid,  which  gradually  removes  the  whole  of  the 
lanthanum  and  didymium  oxides. 

The  separation  of  these  two  oxides  one  from  the  other  is  much  more  diffi- 
cult, and  can  be  effected  only  by  successive  crystallization  of  their  sul- 
phates. If  the  lanthanum  salt  is  in  excess,  in  which  case  the  solution  of 
the  mixed  sulphates  has  only  a  faint  amethyst  tinge,  the  liquid  is  evaporated 
to  dryness,  and  the  residue  heated  to  a  temperature  just  below  redness,  to 
render  the  sulphates  anhydrous.  The  residue  thus  obtained  is  then  to  be 
added  by  small  portions  to  ice-cold  water,  in  which  it  dissolves  easily,  and 
the  resulting  soltition  heated  in  a  water-bath  to  about  40°.  Lanthanum  sul- 
phate then  crystallizes  out,  containing  only  a  small  quantity  of  didymium, 
and  may  be  further  purified  by  repeating  the  whole  process.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  didymium  salt  is  in  excess,  in  which  case  the  liquid  has  a 

*  PDggpndorfrB  Anniilen,  xlvi.  618;  xlvii.  207  i  Ivi.  504.  X  ^rom  iiipim,  twiaa 

t  From  kapBdwit,  to  lie  hid. 
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decided  rose  color,  separ&tion  may  be  effected  by  leaving  the  aoid  solution 
in  a  warm  place  for  a  day  or  two.  Didymium  sulphate  then  separates  in 
Ur^e  rhombohedral  crystals. 

Hetallic  cerium,  lanthanum,  and  didymium  are  obtained  by  reducing 
the  chlorides  with  sodium,  in  the  form  of  gray  powders,  which  decompose 
water  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  dissoWe  rapidly  in  dilute  acids  with 
eTolution  of  hydrogen. 

Cerium  forms  three  series  of  compounds:  the  eeroua  eompoundtf  in  whioh  it 
is  biraleni,  e.  y.,  CeCl,,  CeO,  CeS04;  the  eerie  eompoundt,  in  which  it  is  ap- 
parently trivalent,  but  really  quadrivalent,  like  the  ferric  salt,  e  y.,  cerio 

CeF, 
fiuortde,   Ce^Ff  ^    I        ;  and  the  eerBso-eeric  eompound»,  of  intermediate 

CeF, 
composition,  and,  perhaps,  consisting  of  compounds  of  the  other  two,  e,  y., 
ceroso-eeric  oxide,  06,04  =:  CeO.Ce^Og 

CtrouM  ozide,  CeO,  is  obtained  by  iguiting  the  carbonate  or  oxalate  in  a 
current  of  hydrogen,  as  a  grayish-blue  powder,  quickly  converted  into 
ceroao-cerie  oxide  on  exposure  to  the  airi  Its  saltv  are  colorless.  The 
tuiphate^  SO^Ce,  crystallizes  with  various  quantities  of  water,  according  to 
the  temperature  at  which  it  is  deposited.  Cerium  and  potataium  eulpkate, 
\S04),CeKy  separates  as  a  white  powder  on  immersing  solid  potassium  sul- 
pbate  in  a  solution  of  a  cerous  salt.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  pure  water, 
but  insoluble  in  a  saturated  solution  of  potassium  sulphate.  The  forma- 
tion of  this  salt  affords  the  means  of  separating  cerium  from  most  other 
metals. 

The  only  eerie  compounds  actually  known  are  the  fluoride^  Ce,F^  already 
mentioned,  which  may  be  obtained  as  a  yellow  precipitate,  and  likewise 
occurs  natiye  as  fiuoeerite^  and  an  oxyfluoride,  Ce^F^O,,  occurring  as  fiuo- 
eeritu  at  Finnbo,  in  Sweden. 

0  =  Ce 

I  >o 

Cerotfhterie  oiide^^  Qe^  0^,  or         Ce        ,   analogoiis  in  composition   to 

0=:Ce 
ferrosoferrie  or  magnetic  iron  oxide,  is  produced  when  cerous  hydrate, 
carbonate,  or  nitrate  is  ignited  in  an  open  vessel.  It  is  yellowish-white, 
sci^aires  a  deep  orange- red  color  when  heated,  but  recovers  its  original 
tint  on  cooling.  It  is  not  converted  into  a  higher  order  by  ignition  in 
hydrogen.  Ceroeo-eerie  hydrate^  Cefi^ .  SOHj,  obtained  by  passing  chlorine 
into  aqueous  potash  in  whioh  cerous  hydrate  is  suspended,  is  a  bright- 
Tellow  precipitate,  which  dissolves  readily  in  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids, 
forming  yellow  solutions  of  ooroso-ceric  salts ;  and  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
with  evolution  of  chlorine,  forming  colorless  cerous  chloride. 

The  solution  of  the  sulphate  yields  by  spontaneous  evaporation,  first, 
brown-red  crysUls  of  the  salt,  (SO^^Ccj.  18  aq..  or  8S04Ce^^.  (804),Ce^'''^ 
1ft  ftq ,  and  afterwards  a  yellow  indistinctly  crystalline  salt,  coutaining 
SO^CV.  (S04),Ce''% .  18  aq.f 

AH  ceroso-cerio  compounds,  when  heated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  give 
off  chlorine,  and  are  reduced  to  the  corresponding  cerous  compounds ;  thus: 

Ce,0^       +       8HC1       =r       SCcCl,       +       40H,    +    CI, 
Ceroao-c«ric  oxide.  Cerous  chloride. 

*  A  imqaloxide,  C%(V  1«  commonly  mild  to  oxitit.  and  ii  detrifmated  at  eerie  oxide,  but  there 
<■  M  pcnoT  of  its  eutence;  neither  are  any  aalts  of  aoiklogone  compoaitlon  known  with  ceir 
tality. 

t  TIm  lymbol  aq.  (abbfevtatlon  of  aqua)  la  often  naed  to  denote  water  of  crystalUntion. 

29» 
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Lanthanum  in  bivalent,  forming  only  one  set  of  compoands.  vis.  LaCl* 
LaO,  LaS04.  There  is,  however,  a  higher  oxide,  the  com  position  of  which 
is  not  exactly  known.  Lanthanum  salts  are  colorless ;  their  solutions  yieM, 
with  alkalies,  a  precipitate  of  lanthanum  hydrate,  LaH,0^  or  LaO.OH,. 
which,  when  ignited,  leaves  the  white  anhydrous  monoxide.  Both  the  hv- 
drate  and  the  auhydrous  oxide  dissolve  easily  in  acids  Lanthanttm  tulpkaie 
forms  small  prismatic  crystals,  containing  S04La.30H2.  Lanthanum  aotl 
potassium  sulphate^  (S04)2LaK,,  is  formed,  on  mixing  the  solution  of  a  lan- 
thanum salt  with  potassiuui  sulphate,  as  a  white  crystalline  precipitate, 
resembling  the  corresponding  cerium  salt. 

Didymium  is  also  bivalent ;  its  salts  are  rose-colored,  and  their  solutions 
give,  with  alkalies,  a  pale  rose-colored  precipitate  of  the  hydrate^  DiH^Oj, 
which,  when  ignited  in  a  covered  crucible,  leaves  the  anhydrous  monoxide, 
DiO,  in  white,  hard  lumps.  When,  however,  the  hydrate,  nitrate,  earboD- 
ate,  or  oxalate  of  didymium  is  heated  in  contact  with  the  air,  abd  not 
very  strongly,  a  dark-brown  peroxide  is  left,  containing  from  0-8  to  0*9  per 
cent,  oxygen  more  than  the  monoxide.  Thisi  when  treated  with  acids, 
dissolves  readily,  gi^ng  off  oxygen   and  yielding  a  salt  of  the  monoxide. 

Didymium  sulphate  separates  from  an  acid  solution,  by  spontaneous 
evaporation,  in  well-defined  rhombohedral  crystals*  exhibiting  numerous 
secondary  faces,  and  containing  3S04Di.  8  aq. :  they  are  isomorphous  «rith 
the  similarly  constituted  sulphates  of  yttrium,  erbium,  and  cadmium.  Tbe 
sulphate  is  more  soluble  in  cold  than  in  hot  water,  and  a  solution  saturated 
in  the  cold  deposits,  when  heated  to  the  boiling-point,  a  crystalline  powder 
containing  SO^Di  -2  aq. 

Didymium  aud  potaatium  sulphate,  (S04)}DiKy  resembles  the  lanthanum 
salt. 

Solutions  of  didymium  salts  exhibit  a  well-marked  absorption  spectrum.* 
containing  two  black  lines  inclosing  a  very  bright  space.  One  of  these 
black  lines  is  in  the  yellow,  immediately  following  Fraunhofer*s  line  D; 
the  other  is  situated  between  £  and  b.  These  characters  can  be  distinedj 
recognized  in  a  solution  half  an  inch  deep,  containing  only  001  per  cent. 
of  didymium  salt.  Lanthanum  salts  do  not  exhibit  an  absorption  spectrum 
(Gladstone). 


TTTBIUM  AND  EBBIUM. 
Y  =  61-7.     Eb  =  112-6. 


These  metals  exist  as  silicates  in  the  gadolinite  or  ytterbite  of  Ytterby  in 
Sweden,  and  in  a  few  other  rare  minerals.  A  third  metal,  called  terbium, 
has  also  been  supposed  to  be  associated  with  them ;  but  recent  experiment's 
especially  those  of  Bahr  and  Bunsen,-!-  have  thrown  very  great  doubt  upon 
its  existence. 

To  obtain  the  earths,  yttria  and  erbia,  in  the  separate  state,  gadolinite 
is  digested  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  solution  separated  from  tlie 
silica  is  treated  with  oxalic  acid,  which  throws  down  the  oxalates  of  erbium 
and  yttrium,  together  with  those  of  calcium,  cerium,  lanthanum,  and  didy- 
mium. These  oxalates  are  converted  into  nitrates;  the  solution  is  treated 
with  excess  of  solid  potassium  sulphate,  to  separate  the  cerium  metals; 
the  erbium  and  yttrium,  which  still  remain  in  solution,  are  again  precipi- 
tated by  oxalic  acid;  and  the  same  treatment  is  repeated,  till  the  solution 
of  ^lie  mixed  earths,  when  examined  by  the  spectral  apparatus,  no  longer 
exhibits  the  absorption  bands  characteristic  of  didymiutfi.     To  separate 

•  See  LiCHT,  p.  ©0.  f  Ann.  Ch.  Pbarra.  cxxxtU.  L 
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the  erbia  and  yttria,  they  are  again  precipitated  by  oxalic  acid.  The  oxa- 
i&tea  are  converted  into  nitrates,  and  the  nitrates  of  erbium  and  yttrium 
are  separated  by  a  aeries  of  fractional  crystallizations,  the  erbium  salt 
being  the  less  soluble  of  the  two.  and  crystallising  out  first;  but  the  pro- 
cess requires  attention  to  a  number  of  details,  which  cannot  be  here  de~ 
scribed.* 

Metallic  erbium  has  not  been  isolated.  Yttrium  (containing  erbium) 
was  obtained  by  Berxelius,  as  a  blacklsh-gray  powder,  by  igniting  yttrium 
chloride  with  potassium. 

Erbia^  Eb'^'Ot  obtained  by  ignition  of  erbium  nitrate  or  oxalate,  has  a 
fiiint  rose  color.  It  does  not  melt  at  the  strongest  white  heat,  but  aggre- 
gates to  a  spongy  mass,  glowing  with  an  intense  green  light,  which,  when 
examined  by  the  spectroscope,  exhibits  a  eontinuowi  spectrum  intersected 
by  a  number  of  bright  bands.  Solutions  of  erbium-salts,  on  the  other 
hand,  S^ve  an  absorption-spectrum  exhibiting  dark  bands,  and  the  poinU 
of  maxixnum  intensity  of  the  light  banda  in  the  emitsion-tpeeirum  of  glowing  erbia 
foincide  eznetlg  inpotiUon  with  the  points  of  greatest  darkness  in  the  absorption' 
»pectrum.  The  position  of  these  bands  is  totally  different  from  those  in  the 
emission  and  absorption-spectra  of  didymium.f 

Erbium  salts  have  a  rose-red  color,  deeper  in  the  hydrated  than  in  the 
anhydrous  state;  they  have  an  acid  reaction  and  sweet  astringent  taste. 
The  sulphate,  SSO^Eb^^ .  8aq.,  forms  light  rose-colored  crystals,  isomorphous 
with  the  sulphates  of  yttrium  and  didymium. 

Yttria,  Y^^O,  is  a  soft,  nearly  white  powder,  which  when  ignited  glows 
with  a  pure  white  light,  and  yields  a  spectrum  not  containing  any  bright 
ban^is,  like  that  of  erbia.  It  does  not  unite  directly  with  water,  but  is 
precipitated  as  a  hydrate  by  alkalies,  from  solutions  of  yttrium -salts.  It 
dissolVes  slowly  but  completely  in  hydrochloric,  nitric,  and  sulphuric  acids, 
forming  colorless  solutions,  which  do  not  exhibit  an  absorption-spectrum. 
Yttrium  sulphate^  SSO^Y^^.  8aq.,  forms  small  Colorless  crystals. 


Reactions  of  the  Earth-Metals. 

1.  All  these  metals  are  precipitated  from  their  sobitions  by  ammonium 
sulphide,  as  hydrates,  not  as  sulphides.  They  are  not  precipitated  by 
hydrogen  sulphide. 

2.  The  hydrates  of  aluminium  and  beryllium  are  soluble  in  caustic  pot- 
ash; those  of  the  other  earth-metals  are  insoluble. 

3.  Beryllium  hydrate  dissolves  in  a  cold  saturated  solution  of  ammonium 
carbonate,  and  is  precipitated,  as  carbonate,  on  boiling.  Aluminium  hydrate 
is  insoluble  in  ammonium  carbonate  (see  further,  p.  337). 

4.  Of  the  earth-metals  whose  hydrates  are  insoluble  in  potash, —  namely, 
zirconium,  thorinuro,  cerium,  lanthanum,  didymium,  erbium,  and  yttrium, 
—  zirconium  and  thorinum  may  be  precipitated  as  hyposulphites  by  boiling 
the  solntion  with  sodium  hyposulphite,  the  other  metals  remaining  in  solution. 
The  precipitate  when  ignited  leaves  pure  sirconia  or  thorina,  or  a  mixture 
of  the  two. 

5.  Zirconium  and  thorinum  may  be  separated  one  from  the  other  by 
means  of  ammonium  oxalate^  which,  when  added  in  excess,  precipitates  the 
thorinnm  as  oxalate,  and  leaves  the  zirconium  in  solution. 

6.  Cerium,  lanthanum,  and  didymium  are  separated  from  yttrium  and 
erbiam  by  adding  an  excess  of  potassium  sulphate,  which  throws  down  the 

•  8e«  Watta'tt  Dfctionary  of  Chfiinlntry,  toI  v.  p.  721. 

t  TYu!  pAper  by  Bahr  and  Biinscn,  abore  referred  to,  is  accompanied  by  exact  diagrams  of  the 
ertrfvm  Slid  didymiam  spectra. 
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cerium  metals,  leaving  vttrium  and  erbium  in  solution;  to  insure eomplet« 
precipitation,  the  solution  must  be  left  in  contact  for  some  time  with  a 
piece  of  solid  potassium  sulphate 

Cerium  may  be  separated  from  lanthanum  and  didjminm.  u  already 
observed,  by  treating  the  mixed  oxides  several  times  with  nitrie  add  (p. 
840).  Another  method  is  to  boil  the  mixed  oxides  (the  cerium  being  in 
the  state  of  ceroso-ceric  oxide)  with  solution  of  »al-ammoniac.  The  lantha- 
num and  didymium  then  gradually  dissolve,  as  chlorides,  while  the  cerium 
remains  as  ceroso-ceric  oxide.  A  third  method  is  to  precipitate  the  solu- 
tion of  the  three  metals  with  excess  of  potash,  and  pass  chlorine  in  excess 
through  the  solution  and  precipitate;  the  cerium  is  then  separated  a? 
bright-yellow  ceroso-ceric  hydrate,  while  the  lanthanum  and  didymium 
redissolve  as  chlorides.  This  reaction  serves  to  detect  very  small  quanti- 
ties of  cerium  mixed  with  the  other  two  metals.  Cerium  is  further  distin- 
guished by  the  light-yellow  color  of  anhydrous  ceroso-ceric  oxide,  and  hy 
the  reaction  of  its  compounds  when  fused  before  the  blow-pipe  with  borax 
or  phosphorus  salt,  the  glass  thus  formed  being  deep-red  while  hot,  and 
becoming  colorless  on  cooling.  Didymium  is  distinguished  by  the  dark- 
brown  color  of  its  higher  oxide;  by  the  pale  rose-color  which  its  salts 
impart  to  a  bead  of  borux  or  phosphorus  salt ;  and  by  the  peculiar  character 
of  its  absorption  spectrum  (p.  842). 

The  methods  of  separating  lanthanum  from  didymium,  and  yttrium  from 
erbium  —  imperfect  at  the  best — have  been  already  noticed. 

MANUVACTUBE  OF  GLASS,  POBCKLAIN,  AND  SARTHSNWAKB. 

Glast, — QlasB  is  a  mixture  of  various  insoluble  silicates  with  excess  of 
silica,  altogether  destitute  of  crystalline  structure;  the  simple  silicates, 
formed  by  fusing  the  bases  with  silicic  acid  in  equivalent  proportiona,  very 
often  crystallize,  which  happens  also  with  the  greater  number  of  th^  natural 
silicates  included  among  the  earthy  minerals.  Compounds  identical  with 
some  of  these  are  also  occasionally  formed  in  artificial  processes,  where 
large  masses  of  melted  glassy  matter  are  suffered  to  cool  slowly.  The 
alkaline  silicates,  when  in  a  state  of  fusion,  have  the  power  of  dissolving 
a  large  quantity  of  silica. 

Two  principal  varieties  of  glass  are  met  with  in  commerce — namely, 
glass  composed  of  silica,  alkali,  and  lime,  and  glass  containing  a  large 
proportion  of  lead  silicate;  crown  and  plate  glaza  belong  to  the  former  di- 
vision ;  fiint  gla«9f  and  the  material  of  artificial  gems,  to  the  latter.  The 
lead  promotes  fusibility,  and  confers  also  density  and  lustre.  Common 
green  bottle-glass  contains  no  lead,  but  much  silicate  of  iron,  derived  from 
the  impure  materials.  The  principle  of  the  glass  manufacture  is  very  sim- 
ple. Silica,  in  the  shape  of  sand,  is  heated  with  potassium  or  sodium  car- 
bonate, and  slaked  lime  or  lead  oxide ;  at  a  high  temperature,  fusion  and 
combination  occur,  and  the  carbonic  acid  is  expelled.  Qlauber^s  salt  mixed 
with  charcoal  is  sometimes  substituted  for  soda.  When  the  melted  mass 
has  become  perfectly  clear  and  free  from  air- bubbles,  it  is  left  to  cool  until 
it  assumes  the  peculiar  tenacious  condition  proper  for  working. 

The  operation  of  Aision  is  conducted  in  large  crucibles  of  refractory 
fire-clay,  which  in  the  case  of  lead-glass  are  covered  by  a  dome  at  the  top, 
and  have  an  opening  at  the  side,  by  which  the  materials  are  introduced, 
and  the  melted  glass  withdrawn.  Great  care  is  exercised  in  the  choice  of 
the  sand,  which  must  be  quite  white  and  free  from  iron  oxide.  Red  lead, 
one  of  the  higher  oxides,  is  preferred  to  litharge,  although  immediately 
reduced  to  monoxide  by  the  heat,  the  liberated  oxygen  serving  to  destroy 
any  combuittible  matter  that  might  accidentally  find  its  way  into  the  crucible, 
and  stain  the  glass  by  reducing  a  portion  of  the  lead.    Potash  gives  a  better 
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glass  than  soda,  although  the  latter  is  very  generally  employed,  from  its 
lower  price.  A  certain  proportion  of  broken  and  waste  glass  of  the  same 
kind  is  always  added  to  the  other  materials. 

Articles  of  blown  glass  are  thus  made :  The  workman  begins  by  collecting 
II  proper  quantify  of  soft  pasty  glass  at  the  end  of  his  blowpipe^  nn  iron 
tube  five  or  s\ji  feet  in  length,  terminated  by  a  mouthpiece  of  wood ;  he 
then  begins  blowing,  by  which  the  lump  is  expanded  into  a  kind  of  flank, 
.<ia»ceptible  of  having  its  form  modified  by  the  position  in  which  it  is  held, 
and  the  velocity  of  rotation  continually  given  to  the  iron  tube.  If  an  open- 
mouthed  vessel  is  to  be  made,  an  iron  rod,  called  a  ponfil  or  puniil,  is  dipped 
into  the  glass  pot  and  applied  to  the  bottom  of  the  flask,  to  which  it  thus 
serves  as  a  handle,  the  blowpipe  being  removed  by  the  application  of  a 
coU  iron  to  the  neck.  The  vessel  is  then  re-heated  at  a  hole  left  for  the 
purpose  in  the  wall  of  the  furnace,  and  the  aperture  enlarged,  and  the 
\e^^el  otherwise  altered  in  figure  by  the  aid  of  a  few  simple  tools,  until 
completed.  It  is  then  detached,  and  carried  to  the  annealing  oven,  where 
it  undergoes  slow  and  gradual  cooling  during  many  hours,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  obviate  the  excessive  brittleness  always  exhibited  by  glass  which 
his  been  quickly  cooled.  The  large  circular  tables  of  crown  glass  are  made  by 
a  very  curious  process  of  this  kind :  the  globular  flask  at  first  produced, 
transferred  from  the  blowpipe  to  the  pontil,  is  suddenly  made  to  assume 
the  form  of  a  flat  disc  by  the  centrifugal  force  of  the  rapid  rotatory  move* 
men!  given  to  the  rod.  Plate  glass  is  cast  upon  a  flat  metal  table,  and,  after 
verv  careful  annealing,  ground  true  and  polished  by  suitable  machinery. 
Tubes  are  made  by  rapidly  drawing  out  a  hollow  cylinder ;  and  from  these 
a  great  variety  of  useful  small  apparatus  may  be  constructed  with  the  help 
of  a  lamp  and  blowpipe,  or,  still  better,  the  bellows-table  of  the  barometer- 
niaker.  Small  tubes  may  be  bent  in  the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp  or  gas  jet, 
and  cut  with  great  ease  by  a  file,  a  scratch  being  made,  and  the  two  por- 
tions palled  or  broken  asunder  in  a  way  easily  learned  by  a  few  trials. 

Specimens  of  the  two  chief  varieties  of  glass  gave  the  following  results 
on  analysis : 


BohMnian  plato  glaia  (excellent).* 

Silica  .         .         .     600 

Potiissium  oxide     .  25-0 

Lime  .         .         .     12*5 


97-5 


Sngliah  flint  glan.f 
Silica         .         .         .     51-93 
Potassium  oxide   .  13-77 

Lead  oxide        .         .     33-28 


98-98 


The  diflScultly  fusible  white  Bohemian  tube,  so  valuable  in  organic  analysis, 
Has  been  found  to  contain,  in  100  parts : 


Silica 

Lime,  with  trace  of  alumina 
Magnesia        ..... 
Potassium  oxide 
Traces  of  manganese,  &c.,  and  loss 


72-80 
9-68 

•40 
16-80 

•32 


Different  colors  are  often  communicated  to  glass  by  metallic  oxides. 
Tliuff,  oxide  of  cobalt  gives  deep  blue;  oxide  of  manganese,  amethyst; 
fuprons  oxide,  ruby- red ;  cupric  oxide,  green ;  the  oxides  of  iron,  dull  green 
or  brown,  &c.  These  are  either  ntllded  to  the  melted  contents  of  the  glass- 
pot,  in  which  they  dissolve,  or  applied  in  a  particular  manner  to  the  surface 
(>f  the  plat«  or  other  object,  which  is  then  reheated,  until  fusion  of  the 
coloring  matter  occurs :  such  is  the  practice  of  enamelling  and  glass-paint- 


•  Mitocherllch,  Lehrbucfa,  ii.  187. 


f  Faraday. 
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ing.     An  opaque  white  app<>arance  is  given  by  oxide  of  tin ;   the  enain?] 
of  watch-faces  is  thus  prepared. 

When  silica  is  melted  with  twice  it«  weight  of  potassitim  or  sodiam  car- 
bonate, and  the  product  treated  with  water,  the  greater  part  dissoWes.  yield- 
ing a  solution  from  which  acids  precipitate  gelatinous  silica.  This  is  the 
tolub/e  glass  of  Professor  Fuchs:  its  solution  has  been  used  for  renderinjr 
muslin  and  other  fabrics  of  cotton  or  linen  less  combustible,  for  xnaking 
artificial  stone,  and  preserving  natural  stone  from  decay,  and  for  a  peculiar 
style  of  mural  painting  called  stereochromy.* 

Porcelain  and  Earthenware.  —  The  plasticity  of  natural  clays,  and  their 
hardening  when  exposed  to  heat,  are  properties  which  suggested  in  very 
early  times  their  application  to  the  making  of  vessels  for  the  Tarxoos  pur- 
poses of  daily  life :  there  are  few  branches  of  industry  of  higher  antiquity 
than  that  exercised  by  the  potter. 

True  porcelain  is  distinguished  from  earthenware  by  very  obTious  char- 
acters. In  porcelain  the  body  of  the  ware  is  very  compact  and  translucent. 
and  breaks  with  a  conchoidsl  fracture,  symptomatic  of  a  commencement  of 
fusion.  The  glaze,  too,  applied  for  giving  a  perfectly  smooth  surface,  is 
closely  adherent,  and,  in  fact,  graduates  by  insensible  degrees  into  the  sub- 
stance of  the  body.  In  earthenware,  on  the  contrary,  the  fracture  is  open 
and  earthy,  and  the  glaie  detachable  with  greater  or  less  facility.  The 
compact  and  partly  glassy  character  of  porcelain  is  the  result  of  the  admix- 
ture with  the  clay  of  a  small  portion  of  some  substance  which  is  fusible  at 
the  temperature  to  which  the  ware  is  exposed  when  baked  or  fired,  and 
being  absorbed  by  the  more  infusible  portion,  binds  the  whole  into  a  solid 
ma*is  on  cooling:  such  substances  are  found  in  felspar,  and  in  a  pmall 
admixture  of  calcic  or  alkaline  silicate.  The  clay  employed  in  porcelain- 
making  is  always  directly  derived  from  decomposed  felspar,  none  of  the 
clays  of  the  secondary  strata  being  pure  enough  for  the  purpose:  if  must 
be  white,  and  free  from  iron  oxide.  To  diminish  the  contraction  which  this 
substance  undergoes  in  the  fire,  a  quantity  of  finely  divided  silica,  carefully 
prepared  by  crushing  and  grinding  calcined  flints  or  chert,  is  added, 
together  with  a  proper  proportion  of  felspar  or  other  fusible  material,  also 
reduced  to  impalpable  powder.  The  utmost  pains  are  taken  to  effeet  per- 
fect uniformity  of  mixture,  and  to  avoid  the  introduction  of  particleei  of 
grit,  or  other  foreign  bodies.  The  ware  itself  is  fnshioned  either  on  the 
potter's  wheel  —  a  kind  of  vertical  lathe  —  or  in  moulds  of  plaster  of  Paris, 
and  dried  first  in  the  air,  afterwards  by  artificial  heat,  and  at  length  com- 
pletely hardened  by  exposure  to  the  temperature  of  ignition.  The  porous 
biscuit  is  now  fit  to  receive  its  glaze,  which  may  be  either  ground  felspar,  or 
a  mixture  of  gypsum,  silica,  and  a  little  porcelain  clay,  diffused  through 
water.  The  piece  is  dipped  for  a  moment  into  this  mixture,  and  withdrawn  ; 
the  water  sinks  into  its  substance,  and  the  powder  remains  evenly  spread 
upon  its  surface ;  it  is  once  more  dried,  and,  lastly,  fired  at  an  exceedingly 
high  temperature. 

The  porcelnin-furnace  is  a  circular  structure  of  masonry,  having  several 
fireplaces,  and  surmounted  by  a  lofty  dome.  Dry  wood  or  coal  is  con- 
sumed as  fuel,  and  its  flame  directed  into  the  interior,  and  made  to  circu- 
late around  and  among  the  earthen  cases,  or  seggars^  in  which  the  articles 
to  be  fired  are  packed.  Many  hours  are  required  for  this  operation,  which 
must  be  very  carefully  managed.  After  the  lapse  of  several  days,  when 
the  furnace  has  completely  cooled,  the  eontents  are  removed  in  a  finished 
state,  so  far  as  regnrds  the  ware. 

The  ornamentnl  part,  consisting  of  gilding  and  painting  in  enamel,  has 
yet  to  Itc  executed;  after  which  the  pieces  are  again  heated,  in  order  to  flux 
the  colors.     The  operation  has  sometimes  to  be  repented  more  than  once. 

*  See  Rlchardsoa  and  Watts')!  Chemical  Technology,  to].  1.  part  It.  pp.  60-104. 
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The  manafacture  of  porcelain  in  Europe  is  of  modern  origin :  the  Chi- 
nese baiTe  possessed  the  art  from  the  commenceDient  of  the  seventh  century, 
and  their  ware  is,  in  some  ref^pects,  altogether  unequalled.  The  materials 
employed  by  them  are  known  to  be  kaolin^  or  decomposed  felspar  ;  pelvnUe, 
or  quartz  reduced  to  fine  powder ;  and  the  ashes  of  fern,  which  contain 
potAssium  carbonate. 

Sianeteare.  —  This  is  a  coarse  kind  of  porcelain,  made  from  day  contain- 
ing oxide  of  iron  and  a  little  lime,  to  which  it  owes  its  partial  fusibility. 
The  g:1jixing  is  performed  by  throwing  common  salt  into  the  heated  furnace: 
thha  is  Tolatilized,  and  decomposed  by  the  joint  agency  of  the  silica  of  the 
ware  and  of  the  Taper  of  water  always  present ;  hydrochloric  acid  and  soda 
are  produced,  the  latter  forming  a  silicate,  which  fuses  over  the  surface  of 
the  ware,  and  gives  a  thin,  but  excellent  glaie. 

Earthmtcart.  —  The  finest  kind  of  earthenware  is  made  from  a  white  sec- 
ondarj  clay,  mixed  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  silica.  The  articles  are 
thoroughly  dried  and  fired ;  after  which  they  are  dipped  into  a  readily 
fusible  glaze  mixture,  of  which  lead  oxide  is  usually  an  important  ingre- 
dient, and,  when  dry,  re-heated  to  the  point  of  fusion  of  the  latter.  The 
whole  process  is  much  easier  of  elcecution  than  the  making  of  porcelain, 
and  demands  less  care.  The  ornamental  designs  in  blue  and  other  colors, 
so  common  upon  plates  and  household  articles,  are  printed  upon  paper  in 
enamel  pigment  mixed  with  oil,  and  transferred,  while  still  wet,  to  the 
unglazed  ware.  When  the  ink  becomes  dry,  the  paper  is  washed  off,  and 
the  glazing  completed. 

The  coarser  kinds  of  earthenware  are  sometimes  covered  with  a  whitish 
opaque  glaze,  which  contains  the  oxides  of  lead  and  tin ;  such  glaze  is  very 
liable  to  be  attacked  by  acids,  and  is  dangerous  for  culinary  vessels. 

Crucibles,  when  of  good  quality,  are  very  valuable  to  the  practical 
chemist.  They  are  made  of  clay  free  from  lime,  mixed  with  sand  or 
ground  ware  of  the  same  description.  The  Hessian  and  Cornish  crucibles 
are  among  the  best.  Sometimes  a  mixture  of  plumbago  and  clay  is  em- 
ployed for  the  same  purpose ;  and  powdered  coke  has  been  also  used  with 
the  earth :  such  crucibles  bear  rapid  changes  of  temperature  with  impunity. 


GROUP  III. 

XAOHZSimC. 

Atomic  weight,  24.     Symbol,  Mg. 

This  metal  was  formerly  classed  with  the  metals  of  the  alkaline  earths, 
bat  it  is  much  more  nearly  related  to  zinc  by  its  properties  in  the  free 
state,  as  well  as  by  the  volatility  of  its  chloride,  the  solubility  of  its  sul- 
phate, and  the  isomorphism  of  several  of  its  compounds  with  the  analo- 
gously constituted  compounds  of  zinc. 

Magnesium  occurs  in  the  mineral  kingdom  as  hydrate,  carbonate,  borate, 
phosphate,  sulphate,  and  nitrate,  sometimes  in  the  solid  state,  sometimes 
dissolved  in  mineral  waters :  magnesian  limestone,  or  dolomite,  which  forms 
entire  mountain  masses,  is  a  carbonate  of  magnesium  and  calcium.  Magne- 
sium also  occurs  as  silicate,  combined  with  other  silicates,  in  a  variety  of 
minerals,  as  steatite,  hornblende,  augite,  talc,  &o. ;  also  as  aluminate  in 
spinelle  and  seilanite.  It  likewise  occurs  in  the  bodies  of  plants  and  ani- 
nmls,  chiefly  as  carbonate  and  phosphate,  and  in  combination  with  organic 
acids. 

Metallic  magnesium  is  prepared : 

1.  By  the  electrolysis  of  fused  magnesium  chloride,  or,  better,  of  a  mix- 
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ture  of  4  molecules  of  magnesium  chloride  and  3  molecules  of  potftastum 
chloride  with  a  small  quantity  of  sal-ammuniao.  A  conTenieni  waj  of 
effecting  the  reduction  is  to  fuse  the  mixture  in  a  common  clay  tobaeco-pipe 
over  an  Argand  spirit-lamp  or  gas-burner,  the  negatiye  pole  being  an  iron 
wire  passed  up  the  pipe-stem,  and  the  positive  pole  a  piece  of  gas-coke, 
just  touching  the  surface  of  the  fused  chlorides.  On  passing  the  earreot 
of  a  battery  of  ten  Bunsen's  cells  through  the  arrangement^  the  magneffium 
collects  round  the  extremity  of  the  iron  wire  (Matthiessen). 

2.  Magnesium  may  be  prepared  in  much  larger  quantity  by  reducing 
magnesium  chloride,  or  the  double  chloride  of  magnesium  and  sodium  or 
potassium,  with  metallic  sodium.  The  double  chloride  is  prepared  by  di^- 
solving  magnesium  carbonate  in  hydrochloric  acid,  adding  an  equiTalent 
quantity  of  sodium  or  potassium  chloride,  eTaporating  to  dryness,  and 
fusing  the  residue.  This  product,  heated  with  sodium  in  a  wrought-iron 
crucible,  yields  metallic  magnesium,  containing  certain  impurities,  from 
which  it  may  be  freed  by  distillation.  This  process  is  now  carried  out  on 
the  manufacturing  scale,  and  the  magnesium  is  drawn  out  into  wire  or 
formed  into  riband  for  burning.* 

Magnesium  is  a  brilliant  metal,  almost  as  white  as  silver,  somewhat  more 
brittle  at  common  temperatures,  but  malleable  at  a  heat  a  little  below  nd- 
ness.  Its  specific  gravity  is  1*74.  It  melts  at  a  red  heat,  and  volatilites  at 
nearly  the  same  temperature  as  sine.  It  retains  its  lustre  in  dry  air,  but  in 
moist  air  it  becomes  covered  with  a  crust  of  magnesia. 

Magnesium  in  the  form  of  wire  or  riband  takes  fire  at  a  red  heat,  burning 
with  a  daziling  bluish-white  light.  The  flame  of  a  candle  or  spirit-lamp 
is  sufficient  to  inflame  it,  but  to  insure  continuous  combustion  the  metal 
must  be  kept  in  contact  with  the  flame.  For  this  purpose  lamps  are  con- 
structed, provided  with  a  mechanism  which  continually  pushes  tiiree  or 
more  magnesium  wires  into  a  small  spirit-flame. 

The  magnesium  flame  produces  a  continuous  spectrum,  containing  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  more  refrangible  rays :  hence  it  is  well  adapted  for 
photography,  and  has,  indeed,  been  used  for  taking  photographs,  in  ibe 
absence  of  the  sun,  or  in  places  where  sunlight  cannot  penetrate,  as  in 
caves  or  subterranean  apartments. 

Magnesium  Chloride,  MgCl,. — When  magnesia,  or  its  carbonate,  is 
dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  magnesium  chloride  and  water  are  produced; 
but  when  this  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  last  portions  of  water 
are  retained  with  such  obstinacy,  that  decomposition  of  the  water  is  brought 
about  by  the  concurring  attractions  of  magnesium  for  oxygen,  and  of  chlor- 
ine for  hydrogen;  hydrochloric  acid  is  expelled,  and  magnesia  remains. 
If,  however,  sal-ammoniac,  potassium  chloride,  or  sodium  chloride  is  present, 
a  double  salt  is  produced,  which  is  easily  rendered  anhydrous.  The  best 
mode  of  preparing  the  chloride  is  to  divide  a  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid 
into  two  equal  portions,  to  neutralize  one  with  magnesia,  and  the  other 
with  ammonia,  or  carbonate  of  ammonia:  to  mix  these  Holutions,  evaporate 
them  to  dryness,  and  then  expose  the  salt  to  a  red  heat  in  a  loosely  covered 
porcelain  crucible.  Sal-ammoniac  sublimes,  and  magnesium  chloride  in  a 
fused  state  remains;  the  latter  is  poured  out  upon  a  clean  stone,  and  when 
cold  transferred  to  a  well  stopped  bottle. 

The  chloride  so  obtained  is  white  and  crystalline.  It  is  very  deliquescent 
and  highly  soluble  in  water,  from  which  it  cannot  again  be  recovered  by 
evaporation,  for  the  reasons  just  mentioned.  When  long  exposed  to  the 
air  in  a  melted  state,  it  is  converted  into  magnesia.  It  is  soluble  in 
alcohol. 

•  For  det*{I«  of  the  manulkcturiug  procew,  see  Richardson  and  Watta's  Chemical  TttJiDoloQr, 
Tol.  i.  pt.  V.  pp.  33&-339. 
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Magitbsiuii  Oxide,  or  Magnesia,  MgO. — This  oxide  is  easily  prepared 
bj  expo^^ing  the  magnesia  alba  of  pliarniacy,  which  is  a  hydro-carbonate,  to 
a  full  red  heat  in  an  earthen  or  platinum  crucible.  It  forms  a  soft,  white 
powder,  which  slowly  attracts  moisture  and  carbonic  acid  from  the  air,  and 
unites  quietly  with  water  to  a  hydrate  which  possesses  a  feeble  degree  of 
solubility,  requiring  about  5000  parts  of  water  at  15.5^  and  86,000  parts  at 
100°.  The  alkalinity  of  magnesia  can  only  be  obserTed  by  placing  a  small 
portion  in  a  moistened  state  upon  test-paper;  it  neutralizes  acids,  however, 
in  the  most  complete  manner.     It  is  infusible. 

M%gnesiiim  sulphide  is  formed  by  passing  vapor  of  carbon  sulphide  over 
magnesia,  in  capsules  of  coke,  at  a  strong  red  heat. 

Maghssiux  Sulpbatb;  Epsom  Salt;  SO^Mg.TOH,. — This  salt  occurs 
in  sea- water,  and  in  that  of  many  mineral  springs,  and  is  now  manufac- 
tured in  large  quantities  by  acting  on  magnesian  limestone  with  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  separating  the  magnesium  sulphate  from  the  greater  part 
of  the  slightly  soluble  calcium  sulphate  by  filtration.  The  crystals  are  de- 
riTed  from  a  right  rhombic  prism;  they  are  soluble  in  an  equil  weight  of 
water  at  lo-5°,  and  in  a  still  smaller  quantity  at  lOO*'.  The  salt  has  a 
Dauseoos  bitter  taste,  and,  like  many  other  neutral  salts,  possesses  pur- 
g:&tiTe  properties.  When  it  is  exposed  to  heat,  6  molecules  of  water 
read  Ij  pass  off.  the  seventh  being  energetically  retained.  Magnesium  sul- 
phate forms  beautiful  double  salts  with  the  sulphates  of  potassium  and 
ammonium,  which  contain  6  molecules  of  crvstallization-watcr,  their  for- 
mui»  being  (SO<),Mg''Kg .  60H,.  and  {S04)jMg'^(NH4)j.  60H,.  These  salts 
are  isomorphous,  and  form  monoclinic  crystals. 

Magsesivm  Carbonate.  —  The  neutral  carbonate,  COgMg  or  C02.MgO,  oc- 
curs native  in  rhombohedral  crystals,  resembling  those  of  calc-spar,  im- 
bedded in  talc  slate :  a  soft  earthy  variety  is  sometimes  met  with. 

When  magnesia  alba  is  dissolved  in  aqueous  carbonic  acid,  nnd  the  solu- 
tion left  to  evaporate  spontaneously,  small  prismatic  crystals  are  deposited, 
consisting  of  trihydrated  magnesium  carbonate,  COgMg.SOU,. 

The  magnesia  alba  itself,  although  often  called  carbonate  of  magnesium, 
is  not  BO  iu  reality ;  it  is  a  compound  of  carbonate  with  hydrate.  It  is 
prepared  by  mixing  hot  solutions  of  potassium  or  sodium  carbonate  and 
magnesium  sulphate,  the  latter  being  kept  in  slight  excess,  boiling  the 
whole  a  few  minutes,  during  which  time  much  carbonic  acid  is  disengaged, 
and  well  washing  the  precipitate  so  produced.  If  the  solution  be  very 
dilate,  the  magnesia  alba  is  exceedingly  light  and  bulky ;  if  otherwise,  it  is 
denser.  The  composition  of  this  precipitate  is  not  perfectly  constant.  In 
most  eases  it  contains  4CO,Mg.MgH^02. 6OH3. 

Magnesia  alba  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  especially  when  cold. 

MAomsiUM  Phosphate,  PO^Mg^^H .  70H,.  — This  salt  separates  in  small 
colorless  prismatic  crystals  when  solutions  of  sodium  phosphate  and  mag- 
nesium sulphate  are  mixed  and  suffered  to  stand  for  some  time.  According 
to  Graham,  it  is  soluble  in  about  1000  parts  of  cold  water.  Magnesium 
phosphate  exists  in  the  grain  of  the  cereals,  and  can  be  detected  in  con- 
idderable  quantity  in  beer. 

MAaxEsiuM  and  Ammonium  Phosphate,  P04Mg'^(NH4) .  60Hj.  —  When 
ammonia  or  its  carbonate  is  mixed  with  a  magnesium  salt,  and  a  soluble 
phosphate  is  added,  a  crystalline  precipitate  having  the  above  composition, 
subsides,  immediately  if  the  solutions  are  concentrated,  and  after  some 
time  if  very  dilute :  in  the  latter  case,  the  precipitation  is  promoted  by 
stirring.     This  salt  is  slightly  soluble  in  pure  water,  but  nearly  insoluble 
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Magnesium  salts  are  isomorphous  with  zino  salts,  ferrous  salts,  copric 
salts,  cobalt  salts,  and  nickel  salts,  &c. ;  they  are  usually  colorless,  and  are 
easily  recognized  by  the  following  characters :  —  A  gelatinous  white  preci- 
pitate with  caustic  alkalies,  including  ammoniaf  insoluble  in  excess,  but 
soluble  in  solution  of  sal-ammoniac.  A  white  precipitate  with  potasnua 
and  sodium  carbonates,  but  none  with  ammonium  carbonate  in  the  cold.  A 
white  crystalline  precipitate  with  soluble  phosphates,  on  the  addition  of  & 
little*  ammonia. 


znro. 

Atomic  weight,  G5.     Symbol,  Zn. 

Zinc  is  a  somewhat  abundant  metal :  it  is  found  in  the  stjite  of  carbonate, 
silicate,  and  sulphide,  associated  with  lead  ores  in  many  districts,  both  in 
Britain  and  on  the  Continent;  large  supplies  are  obtained  from  Silesia.  aoJ 
from  the  neighborhood  of  Aachen.  The  natiTe  carbonate,  or  caiamtn*.  \^ 
the  most  valuable  of  the  zinc  ores,  and  is  preferred  for  the  extractioD  of 
the  metal:  it  is  first  roasted  to  expel  water  and  carbonic  acid,  then  Diixe<l 
with  fragments  of  coke  or  charcoal,  and  distilled  at  a  full  red  heat  in  > 
large  earthen  retort;  carbon  monoxide  escapes,  while  the  reduced  metal 
▼olatilizes  and  is  condensed  by  suitable  means,  generally  with  minute  quan- 
tities of  arsenic. 
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in  saline  and  ammoniacal  liquids.  When  heated,  it  gives  off  water  and 
ammonia,  and  is  converted  into  mcufnesium pyrophosphate,  P^O^Mg,: 

2P0,Mg(NH,)  =  P,0,Mg,  -f  OH,    +     2NHy 

At  a  strong  red-heat  it  fuses  to  a  white  enamel-like  mass.  Magnesium  aad 
ammonium  phosphate  sometimes  lorm  a  urinary  calculus,  and  occur  alao 
in  guano. 

In  practical  analysis,  magnesium  is  often  separated  from  solutions  br 
bringing  it  into  this  state.  The  liquid,  free  from  alumina,  lime,  &c..  is 
mixed  with  sodium  phosphate  and  excess  of  ammonia,  and  gently  heaid 
for  a  short  time.  The  precipitate  is  collected  upon  a  filter  and  thoroaghlj 
washed  with  water  containing  a  little  ammonia,  after  which  it  is  dried,  ig- 
nited to  redness,  and  weighed.  The  proportion  of  magnesia  is  then  easil/ 
calculated. 

Magnesium  Silicates.  —  The  following  natural  compounds  belong  to  this  ' 
class:  Chrysolite,  SiO^Mg,  =  Si02.2MgO,  a  crystallized  mineral,  sometime)  . 
employed  tor  ornamental  purposes :  a  portion  of  the  magnesia  is  commooly 
replaced  by  ferrous  oxide,  which  communicates  a  green  color.  Meersekatm. 
^SiOjMg  SiO,  =  8SiO,.2MgO,  a  soft,  sectile  mineral,  from  which  pipe-bowld 
are  made.  'I'alc,  4SiOgMg.SiO,.  |  aq.  (called  steatite  when  massive),  is  a&ott 
white  sectile,  transparent  or  translucent  mineral,  used  as  fire-stones  for 
furnaces  and  stoves,  and  in  thin  plates  for  glazing  lanterns,  &c. ;  also  in 
the  state  of  powder  for  diminishing  friction.  Soapstone,  also  called  steatite, 
is  a  silicate  of  magnesium  and  aluminium  of  somewhat  variable  composition. 
Serpentine  is  a  combination  of  silicate  and  hydrate  of  magnesium.  Jade,  an 
exceedingly  hard  stone,  brought  from  New  Zealand,  is  a  silicate  of  m8gn^- 
sium  and  aluminium:  its  green  color  is  -due  to  chromium.  Augite  and  horn- 
blende are  essentially  double  salts  of  silicic  acid,  magnesia,  and  lime,  in 
which  the  magnesia  is  more  or  less  replaced  by  its  isomorphous  substitute, 
ferrous  oxide. 
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Zinc  is  •  bluiali'tThite  metal,  which  atowly  larnisbea  in  the  ftir;  it  has  ■ 
L.iuv'llkr.  crfstilline  siructure,  a  Oeneil;  Tar;ing  Trom  ti  8  to  7-2,  and  is, 
u-ler  ordinir;  cirvumBlaiices,  britlie.  Belween  l:>0°  and  160°  C.  (JJH°— 
iMl°  F. )  it  ij.  00  the  coatrary,  malleable,  and  may  be  rolled  or  bamtaered 
'ilhout  danger  of  fnolurei  and.  what  is  ver;  TeitiurkabU,  after  such 
r«»tiDeiil,  it  relaina  its  malleabiltty  when  cold ;  Ibe  iiheet-iinc  of  commerca 
^  thus  made.  At  210°  C.  (410°  F.)  it  is  so  brittle  that  it  may  be  reduced 
o  pawdcr  Al412°C.  (Ti3°  F.)  It  tnella:  at  ■  bright  red  beat  it  baila 
.11(1  volaiiliiea,  and,  if  air  be  admitted,  buraa  with  a  apletiJid  greenish 
■gill.  geDtraling  the  oiiile.  Dilute  acide  disaolve  liac  Tery  readily:  it  ia 
.uaaiaiDtly  empluyed  in  this  manner  for  preparing  hydrogen  gas. 

Ziac  ia  a  dyad  metal,  forming  only  one  class  of  compounds. 

Zinc  Chlorid*,  ZnClp  may  be  prepared  by  heating  melallie  linc  in 
chlorine:  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  linc  tilings  and  carrasiTe  sublimate ; 
or.  more  easily,  by  dissolTing  linc  in  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  a  nearly 
xhiie,  translucent,  fusible  substance,  Tery  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol, 
KQ't  Tery  deliquescent  A  strong  solutioQ  of  zinc  chloride  is  Bometimes 
•L'g-1  as  a  bath  for  obtaiuing  a  graduated  heat  aboTe  100°.  Zinc  chloride 
■miiea  with  gal-ajiimoniac  and  potassium  chloride  to  double  salts:  the 
former  of  these,  made   by  ilissoNing  linc    in   hydrochloric   acid,  and   then 

a'Miag  an  equivalent  quantity  of  sal-ammoniac,  is  lery  useful  in  tinning 

nod  sotl-Boldering  copper  and  iron. 

Zi?ic  OlinE,  ZnO.  ia  a  strong  base,  forming  salts  Isomorphoue  wllh  the 
migneaiam  salts.  It  ia  prepared  either  by  burning  linc  in  almospberio 
air,  or  by  heating  the  carbonate  to  redness.  Zinc  oxide  is  a  white,  tasle- 
Ifts  powder,  insoluble  in  water,  but  freely  dissolved  by  acids.  When  heated 
ii  is  jellaw,  but  turns  white  again  on  cooling.  It  is  getting  into  use  as  a 
-■uhstitnte  for  white  lead.  To  prepare  linc-white  on  a  large  scale,  mclsUio 
line  i9  TolaliliieJ  in  large  earlheu  muffles,  whence  the  linc  vapor  passes 
inio  a  am«ll  receiTer  ivuirilr),  where  it  comes  in  contact  with  a  current  of 
lir  and  is  oiidiied.  The  lino  oxide  thus  formed  passes  immedialelv  into 
*  coudensing  chamber  divided  into  several  compartmenl 
pended  within  it. 

Zixc  SuLFHATi,  SOfZn ,  TOHp  commonly  called  mhite  vi 
ii  birdly  to  be  distinguished  by  the  eye  from  magneaiun 
frepared  either  by  diasolving  the  metal  in  dilute  aulphuri 
ecoaDmically,  by  raasling  the  naliTe  sulphide,  or  tlendi,  tr 
tiiin  of  oxygen,  becomes  in  great  part  converted  into  sulph 
minprsl  is  thrown  hot  into  water,  and  the  sail  obtained  by 
tleir  solulioD.  Zino  sulphate  has  an  astringent  metallic  ti 
in  medicine  as  an  emetic.  The  crystaU  dissolve  in  2J  pari 
■  much  smaller  quantity  of  hot  water.  Crystals  canlainiii 
■Iter  have  been  observed.  Zinc  sulphate  forms  double  sa 
pWeiof  potassium  and  ammonium,  namely,  (SO.)^nK,,i 
2n(>*H,)|.<>0Hf  isomorphous  with  the  aorresponding  mag 

ZtJC  CAaBo:lAtB,  CO,Zn,  is  found  native ;  the  white  prei 
iij  mixing  solution!  of  line  and  of  alkaline  carbonates,  is  i 
!irboQaIa  and  hydrate.     When  heated  to  redness,  it  yields 

Zisc  SciPHinl,  ZnS,  occurs  native  as  bltnile.  in  reguls 
dHlecahedrons,  and  other  monomelric  forma,  and  of  Yari< 
"lijle  or  yellow  lo  brown  or  black,  according  to  its  degree 
I 'tillable  ore  of  line.  A  variety  called  tlack  jock  occurs 
dutlj  in  Derbyshire,  Cumberland,  and  Cornwall.    A  hgdral 
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OH,,  is  obtained  as  a  white  precipitate  on  adding  an  alkaline  sulphide  to 
the  solution  of  a  zinc  salt. 


Zinc  salts  are  distinguished  by  the  following  characters:  —  Cmutkpolatk 
and  toda  give  a  white  precipitate  of  hydrate,  freely  soluble  in  ezceA»  of 
alkali.  Amnionia  behaves  in  the  same  manner;  an  excess  rediasolves  tlie 
precipitate  instantly.  Potassium  and  sodium  carbonates  give  white  precipi- 
tates, insoluble  in  excess.  Ammonium  carbonate  gives  also  a  white  precipi- 
tate, which  is  redissolved  by  an  excess.  Potassium  ferrocyanide  gives  a  white 
precipitate.  Hydrogen  sulphide  causes  no  change  in  zinc  solutions  containing 
free  mineral  acids:  but  in  neutral  solutions,  or  with  zinc  salts  of  orgaaie 
acids,  such  as  the  acetate,  a  white  precipitate  is  formed.  Ammaniim  sul- 
phide throws  down  white  sulphide  of  zinc,  insoluble  in  caustic  alkalies. 
The  formation  of  this  precipitate  in  a  solution  containing  excess  of  caustic 
alkali,  serves  to  distinguish  zinc  from  all  other  metals. 

All  zinc  compounds,  heated  on  charcoal  with  sodium  carbonate  in  the 
inner  blowpipe  flame,  give  an  incrustation  of  zinc  oxide,  which  is  yellow 
while  hot,  but  becomes  white  in  cooling  If  this  incrustation  be  moistened 
with  a  dilute  solution  of  cobalt  nitrate,  and  strongly  heated  in  the  outer 
flame,  a  fine  green  color  is  produced. 


The  applications  of  metallic  zinc  to  the  purposes  of  roofing,  the  con- 
struction of  water-channels,  &c.,  are  well  known ;  it  is  suflSciently  durable, 
but  inferior  in  this  respect  to  copper.  It  is  much  used  also  for  protectiof 
iron  and  copper  from  oxidation  when  immersed  in  saline  solution:*,  such  aa 
sea-water,  or  exposed  to  damp  air.  This  it  does  by  forming  an  electric 
circuit,  in  which  it  acts  as  the  positive  or  more  oxidable  metal  (p.  249). 
GeUvanized  iron  consists  of  iron  having  its  surface  coated  with  zinc. 


CADVITIM. 
Atomic  weight,  112.     Symbol,  Cd. 

This  metal  was  discovered  in  1817  by  Stromeyer,  and  by  Hermann:  it 
accompanies  the  ores  of  zinc,  especially  those  occurring  in  Silesia,  and, 
being  more  volatile  than  that  substance,  rises  first  in  vapor  when  the  cala- 
mine is  subjected  to  distillation  with  charcoal.  Cadmium  resembles  (in  in 
color,  but  is  somewhat  harder:  it  is  very  malleable,  has  a  density  of  8-7, 
melts  below  2G0°  C.  (600°  F.),  and  is  nearly  as  volatile  as  mercury.  It 
tarnishes  but  little  in  the  air,  but,  when  strongly  heated,  burns.  Dilute 
sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acids  act  but  little  on  this  metal  in  the  cold; 
nitric  acid  is  its  best  solvent. 

The  observed  vapor-density  of  cadmium  is  3*94  compared  with  air  as 
unity,  or  56-3  compared  with  hydrogen,  which  latter  number  does  not  differ 
greatly  from  the  half  of  112,  the  atomic  weight  of  the  metal:  hence  it  ap- 
pears that  the  atom  of  cadmium  in  the  state  of  vapor  occupies  twice  the 
space  of  an  atom  of  hydrofien  (see  p.  229). 

Cadmium,  like  zinc,  is  dyadic,  and  forms  but  one  series  of  compounds. 

Cadmium  Oxide,  CdO  — This  oxide  may  be  prepared  by  igniting  either 
the  carbonate  or  the  nitrate:  in  the  former  ca^^e  it  has  a  pale-brown  color, 
and  in  the  latter  a  much  darker  tint,  and  forms  octohedral  microscopic 
crystals.     Cadmium  oxide  is  infusible :  it  dissolves  in  acids,  producing  a 
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series  of  colorless  salts :   it  attracts  carbonic  acid  from  the  air,  and  turns 
white. 

Cadxiux  Sulphate.  SO^Cd .  4OH2,  is  easily  obtained  by  dissolring  the 
oxide  or  carbonate  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid :  it  is  very  soluble  in  water,  and 
t'orms  double  salts  with  the  sulphates  of  potassium  and  ammonium,  which 
contain  respectively  (SOJ,Cd'K, .  60H,  and  (S04),Cd(NH^) .  60H,. 

Cadmium  Chloridb,  CdCl,,  is  a  very  soluble  salt,  crystallizing  in  small 
four-sided  prisms. 

Cadmium  Sulpbidb  is  a  very  characteristic  compound,  of  a  bright-yellow 
color,  forming  microscopic  crystals,  fusible  at  a  high  temperature.  It  is 
obtained  by  passing  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  through  a  solution  of  the 
sulphate,  nitrate,  or  chloride.  This  compound  is  used  as  a  yellow  coloring 
matter,  of  great  beauty  and  permanence.     It  occurs  native  as  greenockiu. 


The  salts  of  cadmium  are  thus  distinguished:  —  Fixed  caustic  iUkaliet 
give  a  white  precipitate  of  hydrated  oxide,  insoluble  in  excess.  Am- 
mrmia  gives  a  similar  white  precipitate,  readily  soluble  in  excess.  The 
az^  aUcalme  earbonateMj  and  ammonia  carbonate,  throw  down  white  cadmium 
carbonate,  insoluble  in  excess  of  either  precipitant.  Hydrogen  tulphide  and 
ammonmnt  tulphide  precipitate  the  yellow  sulphide  of  cadmium. 


GROUP  IV. 

COPPER. 

Atomic  weight,  63*5.     Symbol,  Cu  (Cuprum). 

Copper  is  a  metal  of  great  value  in  the  arts ;  it  sometimes  occurs  in  the 
metftllic  state,  crystallized  in  octohedrons,  or  more  frequently  in  dodeca- 
hedrons, but  is  more  abundant  in  the  form  of  red  oxide,  and  in  that  of 
AQlpfaide  combined  with  sulphide  of  iron,  as  yellow  copper  ore,  or  copper 
pyriU9.  Large  quantities  of  the  latter  substance  are  annually  obtained 
from  the  Cornish  mines,  and  taken  to  South  Wales  for  reduction,  which  is 
effected  by  a  somewhat  complex  process.  The  principle  of  this  may,  how- 
ever, be  easily  made  intelligible.  The  ore  is  roasted  in  a  reverberatory 
furatce,  by  which  much  of  the  iron  sulphide  is  converted  into  oxide,  while 
the  copper  sul|Oiide  remains  unaltered.  The  product  of  this  operation  is 
then  strongly  heated  with  siliceous  sand ;  the  latter  combines  with  the  iron 
oxide  to  a  fusible  slag,  and  separates  from  the  heavier  copper-compound. 
When  the  iron  has,  by  a  repetition  of  these  processes,  been  got  rid  of, 
the  copper  sulphide  begins  to  decompose  in  the  flame-furnace,  losing  its 
Kulpbur  and  absorbing  oxygen ;  the  temperature  is  then  raised  sufficiently 
to  reduce  the  oxide  thus  produced,  by  the  aid  of  carbonaceous  matter. 
The  last  part  of  the  operation  consists  in  thrusting  into  the  melted  metal 
»  pole  of  birch-wood,  the  object  of  which  is  probably  to  reduce  a  little  re- 
maining oxide  by  the  combustible  gases  thus  generated.  Large  quantities 
of  extremely  valuable  ore,  chiefly  carbonate  and  red  oxide,  have  lately  been 
obtained  from  South  Australia  and  Chile. 

Copper  has  a  well-known  yellowish-red  color,  a  specific  gravity  of  8-96, 
and  is  very  malleable  and  ductile :  it  is  an  excellent  conductor  of  heat  and 
electricity ;  it  melts  at  a  bright  red  heat,  and  seems  to  be  slightly  volatile 
at  a  very  high  temperature.  Copper  undergoes  no  change  in  dry  air ;  ex- 
posed to  A  moist  atmosphere,  it  becomes  covered  with  a  strongly  adherent 
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green  cniBt,  consisting  in  a  great  measure  of  carbonate.  Heated  to  redness 
in  the  air,  it  is  quickly  oxidized,  becoming  covered  wiili  a  black  scale 
Dilute  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acids  scarcely  act  upon  copper;  boilir.j^ 
oil  of  vitriol  attacks  it,  with  evolution  of  sulphurous  oxide ;  nitric  acid, 
even  dilute,  dissolves  it  readily,  with  evolution  of  nitrogen  dioxide. 

Copper  is  a  dynd  metal,  it:*  most  stable  compounds,  the  cuprk  compounds, 
containing  I  atom  of  the  metal  combined  with  2  atoms  of  a  nniTxlent. 
or  1  atom  of  a  bivalent  negative  radical,  e  g.,  Cu'^Cl^  Cu'^O,  Cu''(NO,lj. 
Cu'^SO^,  &c.  Some  of  these,  however,  are  capable  of  taking  up  another 
atom  of  copper,  and  forming  compounds,  called  cuprous  compounds,  in  which 

CuCl 
the  copper  is  apparently  univalent;   thus  cuprous  chloride,  Cu^Cl^  =^  |       ; 

cuprous  oxide,  CujO  =  |      ^>0.    These  compounds  are  very  unstable,  be- 

ing  easily  converted  into  cupric  compounds  by  the  action  of  oxidizing  agents. 

CopPEB  Chlorides.  —  Cupric  chloride,  CuCl^  is  most  easily  prepared  by 
dissolving  cupric  oxide  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  concentrating  the  green 
solution  thence  resulting.  It  forms  green  crystals,  CuCl, .  20B^  very 
soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol:  it  colors  the  flame  of  the  latter  green. 
When  gently  heated,  it  parts  with  its  water  of  crystallization  and  becomes 
yellowish-brown;  at  a  high  temperature  it  loses  half  its  chlorine  and  be- 
comes converted  into  cuprout  chloride.  The  latter  is  a  white  fusible  sub- 
stance, but  little  soluble  in  water,  and  prone  to  oxidation:  it  is  formed 
when  copper-filings  or  copper-leaf  are  put  into  chlorine  gas ;  also  by  pre- 
cipitating a  solution  of  cupric  chloride  or  other  cupric  salt  with  stannous 
chloride : 

2CuCl,        -f         SnCl,  '    =        Cu,a,        +         SnCl^ 
Cnpric  Stiii.noiw  Cnproui  Stxnnk 

chluriile.  chloride.  chloride.  chloride. 

A  plate  of  copper  immersed  in  hydrochloric  acid  in  a  vessel  containing  air. 
becomes  covered  with  white  tetrahedrons  of  cuprous  chloride.  This  com- 
pound dissolves  in  hydrochloric  acid,  forming  a  colorless  solution,  which 
gradually  turns  blue  on  exposure  to  the  air. 

A  hydrated  cupric  oxy chloride,  CuCl, .  3CuH,0,,  occurs  native  as  aiacamite. 
Both  the  chlorides  of  copper  form  double  salts  with  the  chlorides  of  the 
alkali-metals. 

Cuprous  Htdride,  Cu^B^.  — ^When  a  solution  of  cupric  sulphate  is  heated 
to  about  70°,  with  hypophosphorous  acid,  this  compound  is  deposited  as  a 
yellow  precipitate  which  soon  turns  red-brown.  It  gives  off  hydrogen  when 
heated,  takes  fire  in  chlorine  gas,  and  is  converted  by  hydrochloric  acid  into 
cuprous  chloride,  with  evolution  of  a  double  quantity  of  hydrogen,  the  acid 
giving  up  its  hydrogen  as  well  as  the  copper  hydride : 

CujjH,    -f    2HC1    =    CujCl,    -f    2Hr 

This  reaction  affords  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  union  of  two  atoms  of 
the  same  element  to  form  a  molecule  (see  page  282). 

Copper  Oxides.  — Two  oxides  of  copper  are  known,  corresponding  to  the 
chlorides ;  and  a  very  unstable  dioxide  or  peroxide,  CuO,,  is  said  to  be 
formed,  as  a  yellowish-brown  powder,  by  the  action  of  hydrogen  dioxide 
on  cupric  hydrate. 

Copper  Monoxide,  Cupric  oxide,  or  Black  oxide  of  copper,  CuO,  is  prepared 
by  calcining  metallic  copper  at  a  red-heat,  with  full  exposure  to  air,  or 
more  conveniently,  by  heating  the  nitrate  to  redness,  which  suffers  com- 
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plete  decomposition.  Cuprio  salts  mixed  with  caustic  alkali  in  excess,  yield 
a  bulky  pale-blue  precipitate  of  hydrated  cupric  oxide,  or  cupric  hydrate, 
t.'uIIjO,  or  CuO.OH,,  which,  when  the  whole  is  raised  to  the  boiling-point, 
b  tcoaij:)  couTerted  into  a  heavy  dark-brown  powder :  this  also  is  anhydrous 
oxide  of  copper,  the  hydrate  suffering  decomposition,  eyen  in  contact  with 
water.  The  oxide  prepared  at  a  high  temperature  is  perfectly  black  and 
Tery  dense.  Cupric  oxide  is  soluble  in  acids,  and  forms  a  series  of  very 
important  salts,  isomorphous  with  magnesium  salts. 

Oiiprmu  oxide,' CiLfi^  also  called  Red  oxide  and  Suboxide  of  copper. — This 
oxide  may  be  obtained  by  heating  in  a  covered  crucible  a  mixture  of  5  parts 
of  black  oxide  and  4  parts  of  fine  copper-filings;  or  by  adding  grape-sugar 
to  a  solution  of  cupric  sulphate,  and  then  putting  in  an  excess  of  caustic 
porasb ;  the  blue  solution,  heated  to  ebullition,  is  reduced  by  the  sugar,  and 
deposits  cuprous  oxide.  This  oxide  often  occurs  in  beautiful  transparent 
rul>y  red  crystals,  associated  with  other  ores  of  copper,  and  can  be  obtained 
ia  the  same  state  by  artificial  means.  It  communicates  to  glass  a  magnifi- 
cent red  tint,  while  that  given  by  the  cupric  oxide  is  green. 

Cuprous  oxide  dissolves  in  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  forming  a  solu- 
tion of  cuprous  chloride,  from  which  that  compound  is  precipitated  on  dilu- 
tion with  water.  Most  oxygen-acids,  namely,  sulphuric,  phosphoric,  acetic, 
oxalic,  tartaric,  and  citric  acids,  decompose  cuprous  oxide,  forming  cupric 
salts,  and  separating  metallic  copper;  nitric  acid  converts  it  into  cuprio 
nitrate.  Hence  there  are  but  few  cuprous  oxygen-salts,  none  indeed  except- 
ing the  sulphites  and  certain  double  sulphites  formed  by  mixing  a  cuprio 
)M>'.ution  with  the  sulphite  of  an  alkali-metal,  e.y.,  ammonio-cuprous  sul- 
phite, S0,Cu^(Nll4). 

CuPBic  SuLPHATEy  SO4CU .  50H,. — This  beautiful  qalt,  commonly  called 
blue  viiriol,  is  prepared  by  dissolving  cupric  oxide  in  sulphuric  acid,  or, 
at  less  expense,  by  oxidizing  the  sulphide.  It  forms  large  blue  crystals, 
soluble  in  four  parts  of  cold  and  two  parts  of  boiling  water ;  when  heated 
to  llXF  C.  (212®  F.)  it  readily  loses  four  molecules  of  crystallization-water; 
bat  the  fifth  is  retained  with  great  pertinacity,  and  is  expelled  only  at  a  low 
red  heat.  At  a  very  high  temperature,  cupric  sulphate  is  entirely  converted 
into  cupric  oxida,  with  evolution  of  sulphurous  oxide  and  oxygen.  Cuprio 
sulphate  combines  with  the  sulphates  of  potassium  and  of  ammonium,  form- 
ing pale-blue  salts,  (SOJjCuKj.GOH,  and  (S04),Cu(NHJj.  60H,,  isomor- 
phous with  the  corresponding  magnesium  salts. 

Cupuc  Nitrate,  (N0,)2Cu  .  SOH,,  is  easily  made  by  dissolving  the  metal 
in  nitric  acid ;  it  forms  deep-blue  crystals,  very  soluble  and  deliquescent. 
It  is  highly  corrosive.     An  insoluble  basic  nitrate  is  known ;  it  is  green. 

GirpEic  Carbonates. — When  sodium  carbonate  is  added  in  excess  to  a 
solntion  of  cuprio  sulphate,  the  precipitate  is  at  first  pale-blue  and  floc- 
ealent,  but  by  warming  it  becomes  sandy,  and  assumes  a  green  tint ;  in 
this  state  it  contains  CO^Ca.CuHgO^-l-aq.  This  substance  is  prepared  as  a 
pigment.  The  beautiful  mineral  malachite  has  a  similar  composition,  but 
contains  no  wat^r  of  crystallization,  its  composition  being  COgCu  CuH,0^ 
Another  natural  compound,  called  azurite,  not  yet  artificially  imitated, 
occurs  in  large  transparent  crystals  of  the  most  intense  blue :  it  contains 
^COjGu  CuH^O,.  Verditer,  made  by  decomposing  cupric  nitrate  with  chalk, 
is  said,  however,  to  have  a  somewhat  similar  composition. 

CuTEic  Absbnitb  is  a  bright-green  insoluble  powder,  prepared  by  mix- 
iog  (he  solutions  of  a  cupric  salt  with  an  alkaline  arsenite. 

GoPPift  S0LPHIDB8.— There  are  two  well-defined  copper  sulphides,  anal- 
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ogous  in  composition  to  the  oxides,  and  four  others,  contatoing  larger 
proportions  of  sulphur,  but  of  less  defined  constitution ;  these  latter  art 
precipitated  from  solutions  of  cupric  salts  by  potassium  pentasulphide. 

Cupric  Sulphide^  CuS,  occurs  natiTC  as  indigo  wpper  or  coveUm,  in  soft 
bluish-black  hexagonal  pl.-ites  and  spheroiial  masses,  and  is  produced  aril- 
ficially  by  precipitating  cupric  salts  with  hydrogen  sulphide. 

Cuprous  Sulphide,  Cu^S,  occurs  native  as  copper-ylance  or  rednttkiU,  in 
lead  gray  hexagonal  prisms,  belonging  to  the  rhombic  system;  it  is  pro- 
duced artificially  by  the  combustion  of  copper-foil  in  sulphur  vapor,  bv 
igniting  cupric  oxide  with  sulphur,  and  by  other  methods.  It  is  a  power- 
ful sulphur-base,  uniting  with  the  sulphides  of  antimony,  arsenic,  and  bis- 
muth, to  form  several  natural  minerals.  The  several  varieties  of  fahl-ore, 
or  tetrahedrite,  consist  of  cuprous  sulphantimonite  or  sulpharsenite.  in 
which  the  copper  is  more  or  less  replaced  by  equivalent  quantities  of  iron, 
zinc,  silver,  abd  mercury.  The  important  ore,  called  eopper-pyriiet,  is  a 
cuproso-ferric  sulphide,  Cu^Fe-'^^Sy  or  Cu,S.Fe^g,  occurring  in  tetrahedr&l 
crystals  of  the  quadratic  system,  or  in  irregular  masses.  Another  species 
of  copper  and  iron  sulphide,  containing  various  proportions  of  the  two 
metals,  occurs  natiTC,  as  purple  copper  or  erubeseiu,  in  cubes,  octohedrons, 
and  other  monometric  forms. 

Ammoniacal  Copper  Compounds. — The  chlorides,  sulphate,  nitrate,  and 
other  salts  of  copper,  unite  with  one  or  more  molecules  of  ammonia,  form- 
ing, for  the  most  part,  crystalline  compounds  of  blue. or  green  color,  some 
of  which  may  be  regarded  as  salts  of  metallammoniums  (p.  315^.  ThD&, 
cupric  chloride  forms  with  ammonia,  the  compounds,  2NH3.CuCly  4NU3. 
CuClj,  and  6NH, .  CuCl,,  the  first  of  which  may  be  formulated  as  eupro- 
diammonium  chloride,  (N^H^Cu^^JCl,.  Cupric  sulphate  forms,  in  like  manner, 
cuprO'diammonium  sulphate,  (^Sfifiii^^)SO^^  which  is  a  deep-blue  crystalline 
salt.     Cuprous  iodide  forms  with  ammonia  the  compound,  ^NHg.Cu,!^ 


The  characters  of  the  cupric  salts  are  well  marked. 

Caustic  jt)o/aiA  gives  a  pale-blue  precipitate  of  cupric  hydrate,  becoming 
blackish-brown  anhydrous  oxide  on  boiling.  —  Ammonia  also  throws  down 
the  hydrate;  but,  when  in  excess,  redissolves  it,  yielding  an  intense  pur- 
plish-blue solution. — Potassium  and  sodium  carbonates  give  pale-blue  preci- 
pitates of  cupric  carbonate,  insoluble  in  excess.  —  Ammonium  carbonate,  ih^ 
same,  but  soluble  with  deep-blue  color.  —  Potassium  f err ocyamde  gives  a  fine 
red-brown  precipitate  of  cupric  ferrocyanlde  — Hydrogen  sulphide  and 
ammonium  tulphide  afiford  black  cupric  sulphide,  insoluble  in  ammonium 
sulphide. 

The  alloys  of  copper  are  of  great  importance.  Brass  consists  of  copper 
alloyed  with  from  28  to  34  per  cent,  of  zinc ;  the  latter  may  be  added 
directly  to  the  melted  copper,  or  granulated  copper  may  be  heated  with 
calamine  and  charcoal-powder,  as  in  the  old  process.  Gun-metal,  a  mo^t 
valuable  alloy,  consists  of  90  parts  copper  an  1  10  tin.  Bell  and  ^culum 
metal  contain  a  still  larger  proportion  of  tin ;  these  are  brittle,  especiallj 
the  last  named.  A  good  bronze  for  statues  is  made  of  91  parta  copper,  i 
parts  tin,  6  parts  zinc,  and  1  part  lead.  The  brass  or  bronze  of  the  ancients 
is  an  alloy  of  copper  with  tin,  often  also  containing  lead,  and  sometimes 
zinc. 
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XERCITBT. 

Atomic  weight,  200.    Symbol,  Hg.  (Hydrftrgjrum). 

This  Tery  remarkable  metal,  sometimes  called  quicksUver,  has  been  known 
from  early  times,  and  perhaps  more  than  all  others  has  excited  the  attcn- 
lion  and  curiosity  of  experimenters,  by  reason  of  its  peculiar  physical 
properties.  Mercury  is  of  great  importance  in  several  of  the  arts,  and 
enters  into  the  composition  of  many  valuable  medicaments. 

Metallic   mercury  is   occasionally  met  with   in  globules  disseminated 
throagh  the  native  sulphide,  which  is  the  ordinary  ore.    This  latter  substance, 
Bometimes  called  cmnabarj  is  found  in  considerable  quantity  in  several 
localities,  of  which  the  most  celebrated  are  Almaden  in  Spain,  and  Idria 
in  Austria.     Only  recently  it  has  been  discovered  in  great  abundance,  and 
of  remarkable  purity,  in  California  and  Australia.     The  metal  is  obtained 
bj  heating  the  sulphide  in  an  iron  retort  with  lime  or  scraps  of  iron,  or  by 
roasting  it  in  a  furnace,  and  conducting  the  vapors  into  a  large  chamber, 
where  the  mercury  is  condensed,  while  the  sulphurous  acid  is  allowed  t'O 
e!§c;ipe.     Mercury  is  imported  into  this  country  in  bottles  of  hammered 
iron,  containing  seventy-five  pounds  each,  and  in  a  state  of  considerable 
purity.     When   purchased  in  smaller   quantities,  it  is  sometimes  found 
aiiuUerated  with  tin  and  lead,  which  metals  it  dissolves  to  some  extent 
without  much  loss  of  fluidity.     Such  admixture  may  be  known  by  the  foul 
s^arface  the  mercury  exhibits  when  shaken  in  a  bottle  containing  air,  and 
by  the  globules,  when  made  to  roll  upon  the  table,  leaving  a  train  or  tail. 
Mercury  has  a  nearly  silver-white  color,  and  a  very  high  degree  of 
lustre:  it  is  liquid  at  all  ordinary  temperatures,  and  solidifies  only  when 
cooled  to — 40°.     In  this  state  it  is  soft  and  malleable.    At  350"^  C.  (662°  F.) 
it  boils,  and  yields  a  transparent,  colorless  vapor,  of  great  density.     The 
metal  volatilizes,  however,  to  a  sensible  extent  at  all  temperatures  above 
1'.*°  or  21°  C  (66°  or  68°  F.)  ;  below  this  point  its  volatility  is  imperceptible. 
The  volatility  of  mercury  at  the  boiling  heat  is  singularly  retarded  by  the 
presence  of  minute  quantities  of  lead  or  zinc.     The  specific  gravity  of 
mercury  at  15-5°  is  13-59;  that  of  frozen  mercury  about  14,  great  contrac- 
tion taking  place  in  the  act  of  solidification. 

Pare  mercury  is  quite  unalterable  in  the  air  at  common  temperatures, 
bat  when  heated  to  near  its  boiling-point,  it  slowly  absorbs  oxygen,  and 
becomes  converted  into  a  crystalline  dark -red  powder,  which  is  the  highest 
oxide.  At  a  dull  red  heat  this  oxide  is  again  decomposed  into  its  constit- 
uents. Hydrochloric  acid  has  little  or  no  action  on  mercury,  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  sulphuric  acid  in  a  diluted  state :  when  the  latter  is  con- 
centrated and  boiling-hot,  it  oxidizes  the  metal,  converting  it  into  mercuric 
lalphaie,  with  evolution  of  sulphurous  oxide.  Nitrio  acid,  even  dilute  and 
in  the  cold,  dissolves  mercury  freely,  with  evolution  of  nitrogen  dioxide. 

The  observed  vapor-density  of  mercury  referred  to  air  as  unity  is  6-7;* 
this  referred  to  hydrogen  is  nearly  100  ;t  that  is  to  say,  half  the  atomic 
weight  of  the  metal :  consequently  the  atom  of  mercury,  like  that  of  cad- 
mium, occupies  in  the  gaseous  state  twice  the  volume  of  an  atom  of  hydro- 
gen (see  page  229). 

Mercury  forms  two  series  of  compounds ;  namely,  the  mercurie  compounds, 
in  which  it  is  bivalent,  as  Hg^'Cl^  Hg'^0,  Hg'^SO^,  &c.,  and  the  mercurom 

•  fiiaeaii,  Comptes  Rendus,  xllx.  799.  f  -rc^jj^g"     =    ^^^' 
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compoundif  in  which  it  is  apparently  uniTalent,  as  Hg,Cl,,  ^sfi*  &c-  These 
compounds  are  analogous  in  constitution  to  the  cupric  and  cuprous  com- 
pounds; and  the  niercurous  compounds,  like  the  latter,  are  easily  conTcrtnl 
into  mercuric  compounds  by  the  action  of  oxidising  agents,  which  remoTc 
one  atom  of  mercury ;  but  they  are,  on  the  whole,  much  more  stable  than 
the  cuprous  compounds. 

Mrbcurt  Chlorides. — Mercuric  Chloride,  Hg^^CI,  commonly  called  ear- 
rotive  tublimate.  —  This  compound  may  be  obtained  by  HCTeral  different  pro- 
cesses: (1)  When  metallic  mercury  is  heated  in  chlorine  gas,  it  takes  fire 
and  burns,  producing  this  substance.  (2)  It  may  be  made  by  diaaoWing 
mercuric  oxide  in  hot  hydrochloric  acid,  crystals  of  oorrosiTe  sublimftte 
then  separating  on  cooling.  (8)  Or,  more  economically,  by  subliming  a 
mixture  of  equal  parts  of  mercuric  sulphate  and  dry  common  salt;  and 
this  is  the  plan  generally  followed.  The  decomposition  is  represented  by 
the  equation : 

SO^Hg    4-    2NaCl    =    HgCl,    -f    ^O^^ti^ 

Mercuric  Sodiam  Mercuric  Sotiiiira 

■ulphate.  chloride.  chloride.  lulphate. 

Sublimed  mercuric  chloride  forms  a  white  transparent  crystalline  mas« 
of  specific  gravity  5  43;  it  melts  at  266®  C.  (609®  p.);  boils  at  295*  C. 
(5^)3®  F.),  and  Tolatilizes  somewhat  more  easily  than  calomel,  even  at 
ordinary  temperatures.  Its  observed  vapor-density,  referred  to  hydrogen 
as  unity,  is  140 :  and  the  density  calculated  from  the  formula  HgCl^  sup- 
posing that  the  molecule  occupies  the  f^ame  space  as  a  molecule  or  two  atoms 
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of  hydrogen  (p.  229)  is » =  135-5 ;  the  near  agreement  of  this 

number  with  the  observed  result  shows  that  the  vapor  is  in  the  normal  state 
of  condensation. 

Mercuric  chloride  dissolves  in  16  parts  of  cold  and  8  parts  of  boiling 
water,  and  crystallises  from  a  hot  solution  in  long  white  prisms.  Alcohol 
and  ether  also  dissolve  it  with  facility ;  the  latter  even  withdraws  it  from 
a  watery  solution. 

Mercuric  chloride  combines  with  a  great  number  of  other  metallic  chlor- 
ides, forming  a  series  of  beautiful  double  salts,  of  which  the  ancient  ^ 
alembrofh  may  be  taken  as  a  good  example :  it  contains  HgCl, .  2NH4CI .  OFI,. 
Corrosive  sublimate  absorbs  ammoniacal  gas  with  great  avidity,  generating 
the  compound  HgCl, .  NH^. 

Mercuric  chloride  forms  several  compounds  with  mercuric  oxide.  There 
are  produced  by  several  processes,  as  when  an  alkaline  carbonate  is  added 
in  varying  proportions  to  a  solution  of  mercuric  chloride.  They  differ 
greatly  in  color  and  physical  character,  and  are  mostly  decomposed  by 
water. 

Mercuric  chloride  forms  insoluble  compounds  with  many  of  the  aiotixeJ 
organic  principles,  as  albumin,  &c.  It  is  perhaps  to  this  property  that  its 
strong  antiseptic  properties  are  due.  Animal  and  vegetable  substances  are 
preserved  by  it  from  decay,  as  in  Kyan's  method  of  preserving  timber  and 
cordage.  Albumin  is  on  this  account  an  excellent  antidote  to  corrosive  subli- 
mate in  cases  of  poisoning. 

Mercuroua  Chloridey  Hg,Cl,,  commonly  called  Calomel.  —  This  very  im- 
portant substance  may  be  easily  and  well  prepared  by  pouring  a  solution 
of  mercurous  nitrate  into  a  large  excess  of  dilute  solution  of  common  salt. 
It  falls  as  a  dense  white  precipitate,  quite  insoluble  in  water;  it  must  be 
thoroughly  washed  with  boiling  distilled  water,  and  dried.  Calomel  is, 
however,  generally  procured  by  another  and  more  complex  process.    Pr; 
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rrt^rcnric  sulphate  is  rubbed  ia  a  mortar  with  as  much  metallio  mercury  as 
11  already  contains,  and  a  quantity  of  common  salt,  until  the  globules  dis- 
appear, and  a  uniform  mixture  has  been  produced.  This  is  subjected  to 
^uiilimation,  the  Taper  of  the  calomel  being  carried  into  an  atmosphere  of 
«feam,  or  into  a  chamber  containing  air;  it  is  thus  condensed  into  a  mi- 
nutely divided  state,  and  the  laborious  process  of  pulverization  of  the  sub- 
limed mass  is  avoided.     The  reaction  is  thus  explained : 


SO^Hg 

4- 

Hg    4-    2NaCl 

-     Hg,Cl, 

+     S04Na, 

Mercuric 

Sudium 

M«rciir(ius 

Sodium 

•alph»t«. 

chlurido. 

chloride. 

•ulphate. 

Pure  calomel  is  a  heavy,  white,  insoluble,  tasteless  powder :  it  rises  in 
vapor  at  a  temperature  below  redness,  and  is  obtained  by  ordinary  sub- 
limation as  a  yellowish-white  crystalline  mass.  It  is  ns  insoluble  in  cold 
diluted  nitric  acid  as  silver  chloride ;  boiling-hot  strong  nitric  acid  oxidizes 
and  dissolves  it.  Calomel  is  instantly  decomposed  by  an  alkali,  or  by  lime- 
water,  with  production  of  mercurous  oxide.  It  is  sometimes  apt  to  con- 
tain a  little  mercuric  chloride,  which  would  be  a  very  dangerous  contami- 
nation in  calomel  employed  for  medical  purposes.  This  is  easily  discovered 
by  boiling  with  water,  filtering  the  liquid,  and  adding  caustic  potash.  Any 
corrosive  sublimate  is  indicated  by  a  yellow  precipitate. 

The  observed  vapor-density  of  calomel,  referred  to  hydrogen  as  unity, 
is  119-2.  Now  the  formula  Hg.Cl,,  if  it  represents  a  molecule  occupy- 
ing in  the  gaseous  state  two  volumes  (t.  «.,  twice  the  volume  of  an  atom 
of  hydrogen,  p.   229),  would  give  a  density  nearly  double  of  this :    for 
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=  235 -o.     Hence  it  might  be  inferred  that  the  composition 

of  calomel  should  rather  be  represented  by  the  simpler  formula  HgCl,  which 
vould  give  for  the  vapor-density  the  number  117*75.  But  this  formula 
(the  adoption  of  which  would,  of  course,  involve  that  of  similar  formulas 
for  the  other  mercurous  salts,  e.  g  ,  NO^Hg  for  the  nitrate)  is  objectionable 
on  account  of  its  inconsistency  with  the  law  of  even  numbers,  according  to 
which  a  dyad  element  like  mercury  can  never  unite  with  an  uneven  num- 
ber of  monad  atoms  (p.  232).  Moreover,  the  frequent  decomposition  of 
mercurous  salts  into  mercuric  salts  and  free  mercury  is  in  favor  of  the  sup- 
position that  their  molecules  contain  two  atoms  of  mercury;  and  the  anom- 
ftlj  in  the  vapor-volurae  of  calomel  may  be  explained  by  supposing  that 
the  vapor  of  this  compound,  like  that  of  many  others,  undergoes  at  high 
temperatures  the  change  known  as  disaociatian  (p.  531),  the  two  volumes  of 
mercurous  chloride,  Hg,Cl,  being  resolved  into  two  volumes  of  mercuric 
chloride, HgCl J,  and  two  volumes  of  mercury,  Hg.  This  supposition  is,  to 
iome  extent,  warranted  by  the  observation  that  calomel  vapor  amalgamates 
gold-leaf,  and  that  corrosive  sublimate  may  be  detected  ia  resubUm^d  cal- 
omeL 

Iodides.  —  Mercuric  Iodide,  Hg^^Ig,  is  formed,  when  solution  of  potassium 
iodiiJe  is  mixed  with  mercuric  chloride,  as  a  precipitate  which  is  at  first 
jellov,  but  in  a  few  moments  changes  to  a  most  brilliant  scarlet,  this  color 
being  retained  on  drying.  This  is  the  neutral  iodide :  it  may  be  made, 
tlthoagh  of  rather  duller  tint,  by  triturating  equivalent  quantities  of  iodine 
And  mercury  with  a  little  alcohol  In  preparing  it  by  precipitation,  it  is 
better  to  weigh  out  the  proper  proportions  of  the  two  salts,  as  the  iodide  is 
soluble  in  an  excess  of  either,  more  especially  in  excess  of  potassium  iodide. 
Mercuric  iodide  exhibits  a  very  remarkable  case  of  dimorphism,  attended 
with  difference  of  color,  which  is  red  or  yellow,  according  to  the  figure 
assumed.  Tlius,  when  the  iodide  is  suddenly  expos'^d  to  a  high  tempera- 
ture, it  becomes  bright-yellow  throughout,  and  yieldo  a  copious  sublimato 
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of  minute  but  brilliant  yellow  crystals.  If  in  this  sUte  it  be  toocbed  bj  % 
hard  body,  it  instantly  becomes  red,  and  the  same  change  happens  spon- 
taneouHly  after  a  certain  lapse  of  time.  On  the  other  hand,  by  a  very  bIov 
and  careful  heating,  a  sublimate  of  red  crystals,  having  a  totally  different 
form,  may  be  obtained,  which  are  permanent.  The  same  kind  of  change 
happens  with  the  freshly  precipitated  iodide,  as  Mr.  Warington  has  abown, 
the  yellow  crystals  first  formed  breaking  up  in  the  course  of  a  few  seconds 
from  the  passage  of  the  salt  to  the  red  modification.** 

Mercuric  iodide  forms  double  salts  with  the  more  basic  or  positiTe  me- 
tallic iodides,  as  those  of  the  alkali-metals  and  alkaline  earth-metals ;  thus 
it  dissolves  in  aqueous  potassium  iodide,  and  the  hot  solution  deposits  on 
cooling,  crystals  of  pota^sio-mercuric  iodide,  2(EI.HgIs).30H2. 

Mereurous  Iodide,  ^Ks^r  ^^  formed  when  a  solution  of  potassium  iodide  is 
added  to  mercurous  nitrate :  it  then  separates  as  a  dirty  yellow,  insoluble 
precipitate,  with  a  tinge  of  green.  It  may  also  bo  prepared  by  robbing 
mercury  and  iodine  together  in  a  mortar  in  the  proportion  of  1  atom  of  ibe 
former  to  1  atom  of  the  latter,  the  mixture  being  moistened  from  time  to 
time  with  a  little  alcohol. . 

Oxides. —  Monoxide,  or  JHercuroua  Oxide,  HgO,  commonly  called  Red  Oxide 
of  Mercury,  or  Red  Precipitate. — There  are  numerous  methods  by  which  thi* 
compound  may  be  obtained.  The  following  may  be  cited  as  the  most  im- 
portant: (1)  By  exposing  mercury  in  a  glass  flask  with  a  long  narrow  neck, 
for  several  weeks,  to  a  temperature  approaching  315^  C.  (599^  F.).  The 
product  has  a  dark  red  color,  and  is  highly  crystalline ;  it  is  the  red  precipi- 
tate of  the  old  writers.  (2)  By  cautiously  heating  any  of  the  mercuric  or 
mercurous  nitrates  to  complete  decomposition,  whereby  the  acid  is  decom- 
posed and  expelled,  oxidizing  the  metal  to  a  maximum,  if  it  happen  to  be 
in  the  state  of  mercurous  salt.  The  product  thus  obtained  is  also  crystal- 
line and  very  dense,  but  has  a  much  paler  color  than  the  preceding;  while 
hot,  it  is  nearly  bLick.  It  is  by  this  method  that  the  oxide  is  generally  pre- 
pared: it  is  apt  to  contain  undecomposed  nitrate,  which  may  be  discovered 
by  strongly  heating  a  portion  in  a  test-tube:  if  red  fumes  are  produced, 
or  the  odor  of  nitrous  acid  exhaled,  the  oxide  has  been  insufficiently  heated 
in  the  process  of  manufacture.  (3)  By  adding  caustic  potash  in  excess  to 
a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  by  which  a  bright  yellow  precipitate  of 
mercuric  oxide  is  thrown  down,  which  difi^ers  from  the  foregoing  prepara- 
tions mtrrely  in  being  destitute  of  crystalline  texture  and  much  more  mi- 
nutely divided.     It  must  be  well  washed  and  dried. 

Mercuric  oxide  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  communicating  to  the  latter 
an  alkaline  reaction  and  metallic  taste:  it  is  highly  poisonous.  When 
strongly  heated,  it  is  decomposed,  as  before  observed,  into  metallic  mercury 
and  oxygen  gas. 

Mercurous  Oxide,  HgjO ;  Suboxide,  or  Gray  Oxide  of  Mercury.  —  This  oxide  is 
easily  prepared  by  adding  caustic  potash  to  mercurous  nitrate,  or  by  di- 
gesting calomel  in  solution  of  caustic  alkali.  It  is  a  dark  gray,  nearly 
black,  heavy  powder,  insoluble  in  water,  slowly  decomposed  by  the  action 
of  light  into  metallic  mercury  and  red  oxide.  The  preparations  known  in 
pharmacy  by  the  names  blue  pill,  gray  ointment,  mercury  tcifh  chalk,  Ac,  often 
supposed  to  owe  their  efficacy  to  this  substance,  merely  contain  the  fiuelj 
divided  metal. 

Mercury  Nitrates. — Nitric  acid  varies  in  its  action  upon  mercury, 
according  to  the  temperature.  When  cold  nnd  somewhat  diluted,  it  forma 
only  mercurous  salts,  and  these  are  neutral  or  basic  —  t.  e.,  oxynitrates 

f  M^moira  of  tlij^  Cbem)cal  Society  of  London,  i.  85. 
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(p.  283)  —  aa  the  acid  or  the  metal  happens  to  be  in  excess.  When,  on  the 
cuntrarj,  the  nitric  acid  is  concentrated  and  hot,  the  mercury  is  raised  to 
its  highest  state  of  oxidation,  and  a  mercuric  salt  is  produced.  Both  classes 
of  salts  are  apt  to  be  decomposed  by  a  large  quantity  of  water,  giving  rise 
to  insoluble,  or  sparingly  soluble  basic  compounds. 

Mercvric  NUraten,  —  By  diBsoWing  mercuric  oxide  in  excess  of  nitric  acid, 
and  eraporating  gently,  a  syrupy  liquid  is  obtained,  which,  enclosed  in  a 
bell-jar  over  lime  or  sulphuric  acid,  deposits  bulky  crystals  and  crystalline 
crustA,  both  having  the  composition  2(NOg)2Hg^^.OH2.  The  same  substance 
is  deposited  from  the  syrupy  liquid  as  a  crystalline  powder  by  dropping  it 
into  concentrated  nitric  acid.  The  syrupy  liquid  itself  appears  to  be  a  de- 
finite compound  containing  (N0,)2Hg''^0H,.  By  saturating  hot  dilute  nitrio 
acid  with  mercuric  oxide,  a  salt  is  obtained  on  cooling,  which  crystallizes 
in  needles,  permanent  in  the  air,  containing  (NOg),Hg^^  .  Hg^^O.OH^  The 
preceding  crystallized  salts  are  decomposed  by  water,  with  production  of 
compounds  more  and  more  basic  as  the  washing  is  prolonged  or  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  water  raised. 

Mercurout  yUraie,  (N03)jHg,.20Hy  forms  large  colorless  crystals  soluble 
in  a  small  quantity  of  water  without  decomposition  ;  it  is  made  by  dissolving 
mencury  in  an  excess  of  cold  dilute  nitric  ncid. 

When  excess  of  mercury  has  been  employed,  a  finely  crystallized  basic 
salt  is  deposited  after  some  time,  containing  2(N03)2lIg2.Ug20.80Hy  or 
2Sfi^.SHgfi.Z0H^;  this  is  also  decomposed  by  water.  The  two  salts  are 
easily  distinguished  when  rubbed  in  a  mortar  with  a  little  sodium  chloride ; 
the  neutral  compound  gives  sodium  nitrate  and  calomel;  the  basic  salt, 
B  idium  nitrate  and  a  black  compound  of  calomel  with  mercurous  oxide.  A 
black  substance,  called  Hahnemann' t  soluble  mercury,  is  produced  when  am- 
monia in  small  quantity  is  dropped  into  a  solution  of  mercurous  nitrate: 
it  contains  N,Os.3Hg,0.2NH3,  or,  according  to  Kane,  N,0^.2Hg,0.2NH3; 
the  composition  of  this  preparation  evidently  varies  according  to  the  tem- 
perature and  the  concentration  of  the  solutions. 

Mkscubt  Sulphatbs.  — Mercuric  Sulphate,  S04llg^^,  is  readily  prepared 
by  boiling  together  oil  of  vitriol  and  metallic  mercury  until  the  latter  is 
wholly  converted  into  a  heavy  white  crystalline  powder,  which  is  the  salt 
in  question ;  the  excess  of  acid  is  then  removed  by  evaporation  carried  to 
perfect  dryness.  Equal  weights  of  acid  and  metal  may  be  conveniently  em- 
ployed. Wat«r  decomposes  the  sulphate,  dissolving  out  an  acid  salt,  and 
leaving  an  insoluble,  yellow,  basic  compound,  formerly  called  turpith  or  tur^ 
bttk  mineral,  containing,  according  to  Kane's  analysis,  S04Hg^^.2Hg^^O,  or 
SO,  3Hg^^0.  Long-continued  washing  with  hot  water  entirely  removes  the 
remaining  acid,  and  leaves  pure  mercuric  oxide. 

Mercurous  Sulphate,  SO^Hg,,  falls  as  a  white  crystalline  powder  when  sul- 
phuric acid  is  added  to  a  solution  of  mercurous  nitrate :  it  is  but  slightly 
soluble  in  water. 

MsRCUBT  Sulphides. — Mercuric  Sulphide,  HgS,  occurs  native  as  cinnabar, 
ft  dull  red  mineral,  which  is  the  most  important  ore  of  mercury.  Hydrogen 
sulphide  passed  in  small  quantity  into  a  solution  of  mercuric  nitrate,  or 
chloride,  forms  a  white  precipitate,  which  is  a  compound  of  mercuric  sul- 
phide with  the  salt  itself.  An  excess  of  the  gas  converts  the  whole  into 
sulphide,  the  color  at  the  same  time  changing  to  black.  When  this  black 
sulphide  is  sublimed,  it  becomes  dark-red  and  crystalline,  but  undergoes 
00 change  of  composition:  it  is  then  cinnabar  or  vermilion.  Mercuric  sul- 
phide is  most  easily  prepared  by  subliming  an  intimate  mixture  of  6  parts 
of  mercury  and  1  part  of  sulphur,  and  reducing  the  resulting  cinnabar  to 
very  fine  powder,  the  beauty  of  the  tint  depending  much  upon  the  extent 
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to  which  division  is  carried  The  red  or  crjsinlUne  sulphide  may  also  he 
formed  directly,  without  suhlimation,  by  heating  the  black  precipitated 
substance  in  a  solution  of  potassium  pentasulphide ;  the  mercuric  salphide 
is,  in  fact,  soluble,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  the  alkaline  sulphides,  and  forms 
with  them  crystallizable  compounds. 

When  Termilion  is  heated  in  the  air,  it  yields  metallic  mercury  and  hiI- 
phurous  oxide:  it  resists  the  action  both  of  caustic  alkali  in  solution,  and 
of  strong  mineral  acids,  even  nitric,  and  is  attacked  only  by  nitromuriatic 
acid. 

Mercuroiu  tulphide,  Hg^S,  is  obtained  by  passing  hydrogen  sulphide  into 
a  solution  of  mercurous  nitrate,  as  a  blnck  precipitate,  which  is  resoWed 
at  a  gentle  heat  into  mercuric  sulphide  and  metallic  mercury. 

Amvoniacal  Mkbcurt  Compounds.  Mkrcurammonivm  Salts.  —  By  the 
action  of  ammonia  and  its  salts  on  mercury  compounds,  a  variety  of  sub- 
stances are  formed  which  may  be  regarded  as  salts  of  mercurammoniuma 
—  that  is,  of  ammonium-molecules  in  which  the  hydrogen  is  more  or  less 
replaced  by  mercury,  in  the  proportion  of  100  or  200  parta  of  mercury  to 
1  part  of  hydrogen,  according  as  the  compound  is  formed  from  a  mercurous 
or  a  mercuric  salt.  The  following  are  the  most  important  of  these  com- 
pounds :  — 

Mercuric  CompouncU.  — Mercuro-diammonium  chloride,  (N,H0Hg'^)Cly  knowa 
in  pharmacy  Asfunble  white  precipitate,  is  produced  by  adding  potash  to  a 
solution  of  ammonio-mercuric  chloride,  (2NH^Cl.HgCl,),  or  by  dropping  a 
solution  of  mercuric  chloride  into  a  boiling  solution  of  sal-ammoniac  con- 
taining free  ammonia,  as  long  as  the  resulting  precipitate  redissoWes:  it 
then  separates  on  cooling  in  regular  dodecahedrons.  At  a  gentle  heat  it 
gives  off  ammonia,  leaving  a  chloride  of  dimercur-ammonium  and  hydrogen, 
(NH,Hg/')CLHCl: 

N,HeHg//Cl,    =    NH,Hg'/Cl,    +    NH^ 

Mercurammonium  chloride,  (NH,Hg^OCl.  —  This  salt,  known  in  pharraaey 
as  injwible  white  pree^itate,  is  formed  oy  adding  ammonia  to  a  solation  of 
mercuric  chloride.  When  first  produced,  it  is  bulky  and  white,  but  bj 
contact  with  hot  water,  or  by  much  washing  with  cold  water,  it  is  converted 
into  hydrated  dimercurammonium  chloride,  NHg^^^Cl.OH,. 

Trtnureuro-diammonium  nitrate,  fN,H,Hg^^g)(NOg)..  20Hy  is  formed  as  a 
white  precipitate,  on  mixing  a  dilute  and  very  acid  solution  of  mercuric 
nitrate  with  very  dilute  ammonia. 

Trimereuro-diamine,  N^Hg^^^,  a  compound  derived  from  a  double  molecule 
of  ammonia,  N,H^  by  substitution  of  8  atoms  of  bivalent  mercury  for  6 
atoms  of  hydrogen,  is  formed  by  passing  dry  ammonia  gaa  over  dry  pre- 
cipitated mercuric  oxide : 

8Hg''0    +    2NH,    ^    N,Hg'',    -f    80H,. 

The  excess  of  oxide  being  removed  by  nitric  acid,  the  trimercuroMiiamine 
is  obtained  as  a  dark-brown  powder,  which  explodes  by  heat,  friction, 
percussion,  or  contact  with  oil  of  vitriol,  almost  as  violently  as  nitrogen 
chloride. 

Dimercurammonium  chloride,  NHg^',C1.0H,,  is  obtained,  as  already  ob- 
served, by  boiling  mercurodiammonium  chloride  (infusible  white  precipi- 
tate) with  water.  It  is  a  heavy,  granular,  yellow  powder,  whleh  turns 
white  again  when  treated  with  sal-ammoniac. 

Dimereurammonium  iodide,  NHg^',I .  OH^.  —  This  compound  may  be  formed 
by  digesting  the  corresponding  chloride  m  a  solution  of  potassium  iodide.* 
or  by  heating  mercuric  iodide  with  excess  of  aqueous  ammonia: 
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2HgI,  -f  4Nn,  4-  OH,  =  NHg'y.OH,  -f  8NHJ; 

Ebo  by  paaaing  ammonia  gas  oyer  mercuric  oxjr-iodide : 

Hg^^I^O,    -f    2NH,    =    2(NHg^y.0H,)    +    OH,; 

and,  Ustlj,  by  adding  ammonia  to  a  solution  of  potassio  mercuric  iodide 
mixed  vitli  cauatic  potash: 

2(2KI.  Hgl,)  +  NH,  +  8KH0  =  NHg'',l-O^I«  +  'KI  +  20H^ 

This  last  reaction  aiFords  an  extremely  delicate  test  for  ammonia.  A  solu- 
tioQ  of  potassio-mercuric  iodide  is  prepared  by  adding  potassium  iodide  to 
a  fiolotion  of  corrosiTO  sublimate,  till  a  portion  only  of  the  resulting  red 
precipitate  is  redissolred,  then  filtering,  and  mixing  the  filtrate  with  caustic 
potash.  The  liquid  thus  obtained  forms,  with  a  very  small  quantity  of 
ammonia,  either  free  or  in  the  form  of  an  ammoniacal  salt,  a  brown  pre- 
cipitate soluble  in  excess  of  potassium  iodide.  This  is  called  Nessler's  test 
for  ammonia.* 

Dmerevrammonmm  hydrale^  NHg^^  ^HO.  -  This  compound  is  formed  by 
treating  precipitated  merouric  oxide  with  aqueous  ammonia,  or  by  treating 
either  of  the  dimercurammouium  salta  with  a  caustic  alkali.  It  is  a  brown 
powder,  which  dissoWes  in  acids,  yielding  salts  of  dimercurammonium. 

Dtmerawammomum  ttUphate,  (NHg^^,)2S04.  20H|.  formerly  called  anumoni- 
acul  turpethum,  is  prepared  by  dissolving  mercuric  sulphate  in  ammonia, 
an<i  precipitating  the  solution  with  water.  It  is  a  heavy  white  powder, 
jellowish  when  dry,  resoWed  by  heat  into  water,  nitrogen,  ammonia,  and 
mereorous  sulphate. 

Mercurovs  Compounds.  —  Mereurosammonium  ckloride,  NHjHg^Cl,  is  the 
black  precipitate  formed  when  dry  calomel  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  am- 
monia gas.  When  exposed  to  the  air.  it  gives  off  ammonia  and  leaves  white 
mereurous  chloride.  —  Dimereurotammonhtm  chloride,  NH^Hg^^Cl,  is  formed, 
together  with  sal-ammoniac,  by  digesting  calomel  in  aqueous  ammonia: 

HgiCl,    +    2NH,    =    NHjHgjCl    -}-    NH^Q. 

It  ia  gray  when  dry,  and  is  not  altered  by  boiling  water.  —  Dimereuroiam- 
ncmm  nitrate^  2(NH,Hg,)N03.0H,.  This,  according  to  Kane,  is  the  com- 
position of  the  ▼eWet-black  precipitate  known  as  Hahnemann's  soluble 
mereury,  which  is  produced  on  adding  ammonia  to  a  solution  of  mereurous 
nitrate.  According  to  C.  G.  Mitscherlich,  on  the  other  hand,  the  precipi- 
Ute  thus  formed  has  the  composition  2NH,  N.Og.SHg^O,  which  is  that  of 
a  hjdrated  trimereurotammonium  nitrate,  2(NHUg3)N03 .  20H,. 


Jitaetione  of  Mercury  Salts.  —  All  mercury  compounds  are  Tolatilised  or 
deeompoaed  by  a  temperature  of  ignition :  those  which  fail  to  yield  the 
metal  by  simple  heating  may  in  all  ca^jes  be  made  to  do  so  by  heating  in  a 
tfst-tabe  with  a  little  dry  sodium  carbonate.  The  metal  is  precipitated 
fiom  its  soluble  combinations  by  a  plate  of  copper,  and  also  by  a  solution 
of  ifoAnoMff  chloride  used  in  excess 

Hydrogen  sulphide,  and  ammonium  sulphide,  produce  in  solutions,  both  of 
tnerciiric  and  of  mereurous  salts,  black  precipitates  insoluble  in  ammonium 
wiphide.  In  mercuric  salts,  however,  if  the  quantity  of  the  reagent  added 
w  not  sufficient  for  complete  decomposition,  a  white  precipitate  is  formed, 
eottsiating  of  a  compound  of  mercuric  sulphide  with  the  original  salt,  and 
often  colored  yellow  or  brown  by  excess  of  mercuric  sulphide.     An  excess 

•  Chemical  Oaaette,  1858,  pp.  i45, 463w 
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of  hjdrogen  sulphide,  or  ammonium  sulphide,  instantly  turns  the  prenpi- 
late  black.     This  reaction  is  quite  characteristic  of  mercuric  salts. 

Mercuric  saltt  are  further  distinguished  by  forming  a  yellow  precipitate 
with  caustic  potash  or  soda ;  white  with  ammonia  or  ammomum  carbonaic  in- 
soluble in  excess:  red-brown  with  po(as$ium  or  todium  carbonate.  With 
potaenum  iodide  they  yield  a  bright  scarlet  precipitate,  soluble  in  excess, 
either  of  the  mercuric  salt  or  of  the  alkaline  iodide. 

Mereurotu  $alu  are  especially  characterized  by  forming  with  hydrochlork 
acid  or  eoluble  chloridee^  a  white  precipitate  which  is  turned  black  by  tra- 
monia.  They  also  yield  black  precipitates  with  caustic  alkalies^  white  with 
alkalme  carbonates,  soon  turning  black ;  greenish-yellow  with  pot^tssium  iodide. 


Alloys  of  mercury  with  other  metals  are  termed  amalgams :  mercury  dis- 
soItoh  in  this  manner  many  of  the  metals,  as  gold,  siWer,  tin,  lead,  ke. 
These  combinations  sometimes  take  place  with  considerable  riolence,  as  in 
the  case  of  potassium,  in  which  light  and  heat  are  produced;  besides  this, 
many  of  the  amalgams  crystallize  after  a  while,  becoming  solid.  The 
amalgam  of  tin  used  in  silvering  looking-glasses,  and  that  of  siWer  and  of 
copper,  sometimes  employed  for  stopping  hollow  teeth,  are  examples. 


I 
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THALLnW. 
Aiomio  weight,  204.    Symbol,  TL 

THIS  element  was  disooTered  by  Crookea,  in  1861,  in  the  seleniferona 
deposit  of  a  lead-chamber  of  a  sulphuric  acid  factory  in  the  Harts 
mountains,  where  iron  pyrites  is  used  for  the  manufacture  of  sulphurio 
acid.  The  name  is  derived  from  OoAAl?,  '<  green,"  beoause  its  existence  was 
first  recognized  by  an  intense  green  Iine«  appearing  in  the  spectrum  of  a 
flame  in  which  thallium  is  volatilised.  It  was  at  first  suspected  to  be  a 
metalloid,  but  further  examination  proved  it  to  be  a  true  metaL  It  was 
first  obtained  in  a  distinct  metallic  form  by  Crookes  towards  the  end  of  the 
year  1861,  and  soon  afterwards  by  Lamy,  who  prepared  it  from  the  deposit 
in  the  lead-chamber  of  M.  Kuhlmann,  of  Lille,  where  Belgian  pyrites  is 
employed  for  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid. 

Thallium  appears  to  be  very  widely  diffused  as  a  constituent  of  iron  and 
copper  pyrites,  though  it  never  constitutes  more  than  the  4000th  part  of 
the  balk  of  the  ores.  *  It  has  also  been  found  in  lepidolite  from  Moravia, 
in  mica  from  Zinnwald  in  Bohemia,  and  in  the  mother-liquors  of  the  salt 
works  at  Nauheim. 

Thsllium  is  most  economically  prepared  from  the  flue-dust  of  pyrites 
burners.  This  substance  is  stirred  up  in  wooden  tubs  with  boiling  water, 
aDd  the  clear  liquor  siphoned  off  from  the  deposit  is  mixed  with  excess  of 
strong  hydrochloric  acid,  which  precipitates  impure  thallium  monochloride. 
To  obtain  a  pure  salt,  this  crude  chloride  is  added  by  small  portions  at  a 
time  to  half  its  weight  of  hot  oil  of  vitriol  in  a  porcelain  or  platinum  dish, 
the  mixture  being  constantly  stirred,  and  the  heat  continued  till  the  whole 
of  the  hydrochloric  acid  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  excess  of  sulphurio 
acid  are  driven  off.  The  fused  acid  sulphate  is  now  to  be  dissolved  in  an 
exc^s  of  water,  and  an  abundant  stream  of  hydrogen  sulphide  passed 
through  the  solution.  The  precipitate,  which  may  contain  arsenic,  anti- 
mony, bismuth,  lead,  mercury,  and  silver,  is  separated  by  filtration,  and 
the  filtrate  is  boiled  till  all  free  hydrogen  sulphide  is  removed.  The  liquid 
U  now  to  be  rendered  alkaline  with  ammonia,  and  boiled ;  the  precipitate 
of  iron  oxide  and  alumina,  which  generally  appears  in  this  place,  is  filtered 
off;  and  the  clear  solution  evaporated  to  a  small  bulk.  Thallium  sulphate 
then  separates  on  cooling,  in  long,  clear  prismatic  crystals. 

Metallic  thallium  may  be  reduced  from  the  solution  of  the  sulphate,  either 
by  electrolysis,  or  by  the  action  of  zinc. 

Thallium  is  a  heavy  metal,  resembling  lead  in  its  physical  properties. 
When  freshly  cut,  it  exhibits  a  brilliant  metallic  lustre  and  grayish  color, 
somewhat  between  those  of  silver  and  lead,  assuming  a  slight  yellowish 
tint  by  friction  with  harder  bodies.  It  is  very  soft,  being  readily  cut  with 
a  knife,  and  making  a  streak  on  paper  like  plumbago.  It  is  very  malleable, 
is  not  easily  drawn  into  wire,  but  may  be  readily  squeezed  into  that  form 
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by  the  process  technically  called   ''squirting."     It  has  a  highly  crystallini 
structure,  and  crackles  like  t.in  when  bent.     It  melts  at  294°. 

In  contact  with  the  air,  thallium  tarnishes  more  rapidly  than  lead, 
becoming  coated  with  a  thin  layer  of  oxide,  which  preserves  the  r^  of 
the  metal. 

The  most  characteristic  property  of  thallium  is  the  intense  green  coIct 
which  the  metal  or  any  of  its  compounds  impart  to  a  colorless  flame :  and 
this  color,  when  viewed  by  the  spectroscope,  is  seen  to  be  absolutely  mono- 
chromatic, appearing  as  one  intensely  brilliant  and  sharp  green  line. 

Thallium  dissolves  in  hydrochloric,  sulphuric,  and  nitric  acids,  the  latter 
attacking  it  very  energetically,  with  copious  evolution  of  red  vapors. 

Thallium  forms  two  classes  of  compounds  —  namely,  the  tkaUiam  ecm- 
pounds,  in  which  it  is  univalent ;  and  the  thallic  compoundt,  in  which  it  ii 
trivalent.  Thus  it  forms  two  oxides,  T1,0  and  Tl^Of,  with  corresponding 
chlorides,  bromides,  iodides,  and  oxygen-salts.  In  some  of  its  chemical 
relations  it  resembles  the  alkali-metals,  forming  a  readily  soluble  and  highly 
alkaline  monoxide,  a  soluble  and  alkaline  carbonate,  an  insoluble  platino- 
chloride,  a  thallxo-aluminic  sulphate,  similar  in  form  and  composition  to 
common  potash-alum,  and  several  phosphi^tes  exactly  analogous  in  comp(H 
sition  to  the  phosphates  of  sodium.  In  most  respects,  however,  it  is  mor« 
nearly  allied  to  the  heavy  metals,  especially  to  lead,  which  it  resembles 
closely  in  appearance,  density,  melting  point,  specific  heat,  and  electric 
conductivity. 

Thallium  Chlorides. -^  Thallium  forms  four  chlorides,  represented  by 
the  formulae  TlCl,  Tl^Cl^,  Tl^Cl^,  and  TlCl,;  the  second  and  third  of  which 
may  be  regarded  as  compounds  of  the  monochloride  and  trichloride. 

The  monochloride  or  TkalUotu  chloride,  TlCl,  is  formed  by  direct  combio&- 
tion,  the  metal  burning  when  heated  in  chlorine  gas ;  or  as  a  white  curdy 
precipitate,  resembling  silver  chloride,  by  treating  the  solution  of  any 
thallious  salt  with  a  soluble  chloride.  When  boiled  with  water  it  dissolves 
like  lead  chloride,  and  separates  in  white  crystals  on  cooling.  It  fonn» 
double  salts  with  trichloride  of  gold  and  tetrachloride  of  platinum.  The 
platinum-eaU,  2T1C1.  PtCL.  separates  as  a  pale  yellow  very  slightly  soluble 
crystalline  powder,  on  adding  platinic  chloride  to  thallious  chloride. 

The  trichloride  or  Thallic  chloride,  TICI3,  is  obtained  by  dissolving  the  tri- 
oxide  in  hydrochloric  acid,  or  by  acting  upon  thallium,  or  one  of  the  lower 
chlorides,  with  a  large  excess  of  chlorine  at  a  gentle  heat.  It  is  soluble  in 
water,  and  separates  by  evaporation  in  a  vacuum  in  hydrated  crystals; 
melts  easily,  and  decomposes  at  a  high  temperature.  It  forms  crystalline 
double  salts  with  the  chlorides  of  the  alkali-metals. 

The  aeequichloride,  T\JC\  =  T1C1,.8T1C1,  is  produced  by  dissolring  thal- 
lium or  the  monochloride  in  nitromuriatic  acid,  and  separates  on  cooliog 
in  yellow  crystalline  scales.  By  aqueous  ammonia,  potash,  or  even  by 
thallious  oxide,  it  is  instantly  decomposed  into  sesquioxide  and  mono- 
chloride, according  to  the  equation : 

2Tl^Cle  -f  8KH0  =  Tl,Og  -f  6T1C1  +  8KC1  +  8HCL 

The  diehUmde,  TljCl^  »  TlClj.TlCl,  is  formed  by  carefully  heating  thal- 
lium, or  the  monochloride,  in  a  slow  current  of  chlertnei  It  is  a  p^e-yel- 
low  substance  reduced  to  sesquichloride  by  further  heating. 

The  Bromides  of  thallium  resemble  the  chlorides. 

Iodides.  —  Thallious  iodide.  Til,  is  formed  by  direct  combination  of  ita 
elements,  or  by  double  decomposition.  It  forms  a  beautiful  yellow  powder, 
rather  darker  than  sulphur,  and  melting,  below  redness,  to  a  scarlet  liquid, 
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vbieh,  as  the  mass  cools,  remains  scarlet  for  gome  time  after  solidification, 
then  changes  to  bright-yellow.  The  dried  precipitate,  when  spread  on 
paper  with  a  little  gum-water,  undergoes  a  similar  but  opposite  change  to 
that  experienced  by  mercuric  iodide  when  heated,  the  yellow  surface  when 
held  oTer  a  flame  suddenly  becoming  scarlet,  and  frequently  remaining  so 
after  cooling  for  several  days ;  hard  friction  with  a  glass  rod,  however, 
changes  the  scarlet  color  back  to  yellow.  It  is  very  slightly  soluble  in 
water,  requiring,  according  to  Crookes,  4458  parts  of  water  at  17*2®,  and 
842-4  parU  at  100®,  to  dissolve  it 

ThaUie  iodidt,  TlCl^  is  formed  by  the  action  of  thallium  on  iodine  dis- 
solved in  ether,  as  a  brown  solution  which  gradually  deposits  rhombic 
prisms.  It  forms  crystalline  compounds  with  the  iodides  of  the  alkali- 
metals. 

Thallittm  Oxidxs. — Thallium  forms  a  monoxide  and  a  trioxide. 

The  monoxide,  or  ThallUnu  oxide,  T1,0,  constitutes  the  chief  part  of  the 
crust  which  forms  on  the  surface  of  the  metal  when  exposed  to  the  air.  It 
may  be  prepared  by  allowing  granulated  thallium  to  oxidize  in  warm  moist 
air,  and  then  boiling  with  water.  The  filtered  solution  first  deposits  white 
needles  of  thallium  carbonate,  and,  on  further  Cooling,  yellow  needles  of 
the  hydrtfte,  TIHO  or  Tl.^0.  H^O,  which,  when  left  over  oil  of  vitriol  in  a 
vacuum,  yields  the  anhydrous  monoxide  as  a  reddish-black  mass  retaining 
the  shjipe  of  the  crystals.  It  is  partially  reduced  to  metal  by  hydrogen  at 
a  red  heat.  When  fused  with  sulphur  it  yields  thallious  sulphide.  It  dis- 
solves readily  in  water,  forming  a  colorless  strongly  alkaline  solution,  which 
re-acts  with  metallic  salts  very  much  like  caustic  potash.  This  solution 
treated  with  sine,  or  subjected  to  electrolysis,  yields  metallic  thallium. 

The  trioxide,  or  Thalia  oxide,  is  the  chief  product  obtained  by  burning 
thallium  in  oxygen  gas.  It  is  best  prepared  by  adding  potash  to  the  solu- 
tion of  a  thallio  salt,  and  drying  the  precipitate  at  260®  C.  (500°  F.).  It 
is  also  formed  by  electrolysis  of  thallious  sulphate.  It  is  a  dark-red  pow- 
der reduced  to  thallious  oxide  at  a  red  heat;  neutral,  insoluble  in  water 
and  in  alkalies.  Thallio  hydrate,  TK^^IIO,,  is  obtained  by  drying  the 
above-mentioned  precipitate  at  100®. 

OxTQEii  Salts. — Both  the  oxides  of  thallium  dissolve  readily  in  acids, 
forming  crystalline  salts,  soluble  in  water ;  there  are  also  a  few  insoluble 
thallium  salts  formed  by  double  decomposition. 

Thailiout  Carbonate,  CO^Tl^,  is  deposited  in  crystals,  apparently  trimctric, 
when  a  solution  of  thallious  oxide  is  exposed  to  the  air.  It  is  soluble  in 
water,  and  the  solution  has  a  slightly  caustic  taste  and  alkaline  reaction. 

Sulphatea.  —  Thallious  sulphate,  SO^Tl,,  obtained  by  evaporating  the 
chloride  or  nitrate  with  sulphuric  acid,  or  by  heating  metallic  thallium 
with  that  acid,  crystallizes  in  anhydrous  rhombic  prisms,  isomorphous  with 
potassium  sulphate.  *lt  forms,  with  aluminium  sulphate,  the  salt  (SO^)^ 
Al^^'Tl.  120H,,  isomorphous  with  common  alum;  and  with  the  sulphates 
of  magnesium,  nickel,  &c.,  double  salts  containing  6  molecules  of  water, 
and  isomorphous  with  magnesium  and  potassium  sulphate,  &c.  (p.  849).  — > 
ThaUk  wulphate,  (S04)jTl/'''.70H-,  separates  by  evaporation  from  a  solution 
of  thallio  oxide  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  in  thta  colorless  laminae,  which  are 
decomposed  by  water,  even  in  the  cold,  with  separation  of  brown  thallio 
oxide. 

Pho9pha(ea.  —  The  thallious  phosphates  form  a  series  nearly  as  complete 
ts  those  of  the  alkali-metals,  which  they  also  resemble  in  their  behavior 
wiien  heated.  There  are  three  orthophosphatet  containing  respectively  V0» 
HjTl,  PO^HTl^  and  PO4TI,.  The  first  two  are  soluble  in  water;  the  second 
b  obtained  by  neutralizing  dilute  phosphoric  acid  at  boiling  heat  with  thai- 
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lious  carbonate ;  and  the  first  bj  mixing  the  ditballions  salt  witli  excess  of 
phosphoric  acid.  The  triikalUoua  talt^  PO4TI,,  is  yery  sparingly  solable, 
and  is  formed  as  a  crystalline  precipitate  on  mixing  the  saturated  solutioos 
of  ordinary  disodic  phosphate  and  thallious  sulphate;  also,  together  with 
ammonio-thallious  phosphate,  by  treating  the  monothallious  or  diLfaallioas 
salt  with  excess  of  ammonia.  There  are  two  (kallious  pyropkotphaUt^  ^fij 
H.Tl,  and  P,0,T1^,  both  yery  soluble  in  water :  the  first  produced  by  cmre- 
fully  heating  monothallious  orthophosphate,  the  second  by  strongly  heating 
dithallious  orthophosphate.  Of  thallious  metaphosphaU^  P0,T1,  ther«  are 
two  modifications:  tbe  first  remaining  as  a  slightly  soluble  vitreous  ma^s 
when  monothallious  orthophosphate  is  strongly  ignited,  the  second  obtained 
as  an  easily  soluble  glass  by  igniting  ammonio-thallious  orthophosphate. 

ThaUie  orthopKotphaU^  PO^TK^^.  2OH2,  separates  as  »n  insoluble  gelatinous 
precipitate  on  diluting  a  solution  of  thallic  nitrate  mixed  with  phosphoric 
acid. 

Thallium  Sulphtdb,  Tl^S.  —  This  compound  is  precipitated  from  all  thal- 
lious salts  by  ammonium  sulphide,  and  f^om  the  acetate,  carbonate,  or 
oxalate,  by  hydrogen  sulphide  (incompletely  also  from  the  nitrate,  sulphate 
or  chloride),  in  dense  flocks  of  a  grayish  or  brownish-black  color.  Tballic 
salts  appear  to  be  reduced  to  thallious  salts  by  boiling  with  ammonium 
sulphide.  Thallium  sulphate  projected  into  fused  potassium  cyanide  is  re- 
duced to  sulphide,  which  then  forms  a  brittle  metallic-looking  mass,  baring 
the  lustre  of  plumbago,  and  fusing  more  readily  than  metallic  thaUinm. 


Reactions  of  Thallium  salts,  —  The  reactions  of  thallious  salts  with  hydrogen 
sulphide  and  ammonium  sulphide  have  just  been  mentioned.  From  their 
aqueous  solutions  thallium  is  rapidly  precipitated  in  metallic  crystals  by 
zinCf  slowly  by  iron.  Soluble  chlorides  precipitate  difficultly  soluble  white 
thallious  chloride ;  soluble  bromides  throw  down  white,  nearly  insoluble 
bromide;  soluble  iodides  precipitate  insoluble  yellow  thallious  iodide. 
Caustic  alkalies  and  alkaline  carbonates  form  no  precipitate;  sodium  phos- 
phate forms  a  white  precipitate,  insoluble  in  ammonia,  easily  soluble  in 
acids. 

Potassium  ehromate  gives  a  yellow  precipitate  of  thallious  chromate,  in- 
soluble in  cold  nitric  or  sulphuric  acid,  but  turning  orange-red  on  boiling 
in  the  acid  solution. — Platinic  chloride  precipitates  a  very  pale-yellow  in- 
soluble double  salt. 

Thallic  salts  are  easily  distinguished  from  thallious  salts  by  their  be- 
haviour with  alkalies,  and  with  soluble  chlorides  or  bromides.  Their  solu- 
tions give  with  ammonia,  and  vithjized  alkalies  and  their  carbonates,  a  brown 
gelatinous  precipitate  of  thallic  oxide,  containing  the  whole  of  the  thallium. 
Soluble  chlorides  or  bromides  produce  no  precipitate  in  solutions  of  pore 
thallic  salts;  but  if  a  thallious  salt  is  likewise  present,  a  precipitate  of 
scaquichloride  or  sesquibromide  is  formed.  Oxalic  acid  forms  in  solutions 
of  thallic  salts  a  white  pulverulent  precipitate;  phosphoric  add  a  white 
gelatinous  precipitate;  and  arsenic  add  a  yellow  gelatinous  precipitate. 
Thallic  nitrate  gives  y/iih potassium  ferrocyanide  a  green,  and  with  the  fern- 
cyanide  a  yellow  precipitate. 

In  examining  a  mixed  metallic  solution,  thallium  will  be  found  in  tbe 
precipitate  thrown  down  by  ammonium  sulphide,  together  with  iron,  nickel, 
manganese,  &c.  From  these  metals  it  may  be  easily  separated  by  precipi- 
tation with  potassium  iodide  or  platinic  chloride,  or  by  reduction  to  the 
metallic  state  with  zinc. 

Thallium  salts  are  reduced  before  the  blowpipe  with  charcoal  and  sodium 
carbonate  or  potassium  cyanide.  The  green  color  imparted  to  flame  by 
thallium,  and  the  peculiar  -character  of  its  spectrum,  have  already  been 
mentioned. 
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GOLD. 

Aiomio  weight,  196*7.    Symbol,  Au  (Aarum). 

Gold,  in  Btnall  quantities,  is  a  very  widely  diffused  metal ;  traces  of  it  are 
constantly  found  in  the  iron  pyrites  of  the  more  ancient  rocks.  It  is  always 
met  with  in  the  metallic  state,  sometimes  beautifully  crystallized  in  the  cubic 
form,  associated  with  quartz,  iron  oxide,  and  other  substances,  in  regular 
mineral  yeins.  The  sands  of  various  rivers  have  long  furnished  gold  derived 
from  this  source,  and  separable  by  a  simple  process  of  washing;  such  is  the 
ffold'dusi  of  commerce.  When  a  veinstone  is  wrought  for  gold,  it  is  stamped 
t<)  powder,  and  shaken  in  a  suitable  apparatus  with  water  and  mercury ;  an 
amalgam  is  thus  formed,  which  is  afterwards  separated  from  the  mixture 
and  decompf>sed  by  distillation.  Formerly,  the  chief  supply  of  gold  was 
obtained  from  the  mines  of  Brazil,  Hungary,  and  the  Ural  mountains;  but 
<\«lifomia  and  Australia  now  yield  by  far  the  largest  quantity.  The  new 
groM-field  of  British  Columbia  is  also  very  productive. 

Native  gold  is  almost  always  alloyed  with  silver.  The  purest  specimens 
have  been  obtained  from  Schabrowski,  near  Katharinenburg,  in  the  Ural. 
A  specimen  analyzed  by  Gustav  Rose  was  found  to  contain  98*96  per  cent. 
of  gold.  The  Californian  gold  averages  from  87 '5  to  88*5  per  cent.,  and 
the  Australian  from  96  to  96-G  per  cent.  In  some  specimens  of  native  gold,  as 
ID  that  from  Linarowski,  in  the  Altai  mountains,  the  percentage  of  gold  is 
19  low  as  60  per  cent.,  the  remainder  being  silver.  There  is  also  an  auri- 
ferous silver  found  at  Konigsberg,  in  Hungary,  containing  28  per  cent,  of 
gt'ld  and  72  of  silver. 

Pure  gold  is  obtained  from  its  alloys  by  solution  in  nitro-muriatio  acid 
and  precipitation  with  a  ferrous  salt,  which  reduces  the  gold,  and  is  itself 
converted  into  a  ferric  salt,  thus : 

eSO^Fe  -f  2AUGI3  =  2(S04),Fe^''^,  +  Fe'^%Cl«  +  Au,. 

FerroiM  Auric  Ferric  Ferric  Gold, 

mlphate.         chloride.  sulpluite.  chloride. 

The  gold  falls  as  a  brown  powder  which  acquires  the  metallic  lustre  by 
friction. 

Gold  is  a  soft  metal,  having  a  beautiful  yellow  color.  It  surpasses  all 
other  metals  in  malleability,  the  thinnest  gold  leaf  not  exceeding,  it  is  said, 
TT^v^nr  ^^  '^  ^'^^^  ^^  thickness,  while  the  gilding  on  the  silver  wire  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  gold-lace  is  still  thinner.  It  may  also  be  drawn  into 
very  fine  wire.  Gold  has  a  density  of  19*5:  it  melts  at  a  temperature  a 
little  above  the  fusing  point  of  silver.  Neither  air  nor  water  affects  it  in 
the  least  at  any  temperature ;  the  ordinary  acids  fail  to  attack  it  singly.  A 
mixture  of  nitric  and  hydrochloric  acids  dissolves  gold,  however,  with  ease, 
the  active  agent  beii\g  the  liberated  chlorine. 

Gold  forms  two  series  of  compounds :  the  auTou»  compounds,  in  which  it  is 
univalent,  as  AuCl,  An,0.  &c.,  and  the  auric  compound,  in  which  it  is  triva- 
lent,  as  Au^'Cl,.  Au'^',0,,  &c. 

CHLomiDKS.  —  The  monoeklorfde  or  Aurout  chloride,  AuCl,  is  produced  when 
the  trichloride  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  exposed  to  a  heat  of  227°  C. 
(440°  F.),  until  chlorine  ceases  to  be  exhaled.  It  forms  a  yellowish-white 
mass,  insoluble  in  water.  In  contact  with  that  liquid  it  is  decomposed 
slowly  in  the  cold,  and  rapidly  by  the  aid  of  heat,  into  metallic  gold  and 
trichloride. 

The  trichloride,  or  Auric  chloride,  AuClj.  is  the  most  important  compound 
of  gold :  it  is  always  produced  when  gold  is  dissolved  in  nitro-muriatic  acid. 
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lious  carbonate;  and  the  first  by  mixing  the  dithallioas  salt  with  excess 
phosphoric  acid.  The  trUhaUiout  ttUt,  PO4TI,,  is  Terj  sparinglj  solo 
and  is  formed  as  a  crystalline  precipitate  on  mixing  the  saturated  solutiw  | 
of  ordinary  disodic  phosphate  and  thallious  sulphate ;  also,  together  trlf  < 
ammonio-tballious  phosphate,  by  treating  the  monothallious  or  dithalUdi'^ 
salt  with  excess  of  ammonia.  There  are  two  thaiUout  pyrophotphate*^  PJ  y 
H.TI,  and  P^OfTl^,  both  very  soluble  in  water:  the  first  produced  by  «ii  ^^ 
fully  heating  monothallious  orthophosphote,  the  second  by  strongly  heafi  ^ 
dithallious  orthophosphate.  Of  thalliout  meiapho^haU,  PO^Tl,  there  I 
two  modifications:  tbe  first  remaining  as  a  slightly  soluble  vitreous  w^ 
when  monothallious  orthophosphate  is  strongly  ignited,  the  second  obtail 
as  an  easily  soluble  glass  by  igniting  ammonio- thallious  orthophospfaall 
Thallie  orthopfioaphate,  PO^TF^^.  20H^  separates  as  nn  insoluble  g«latji| 
precipitate  on  diluting  a  solution  of  thallie  nitrate  mixed  with  phospll 
acid. 

Thallium  Sulphide,  T1^.  —  This  compound  is  precipitated  from  all  I 
lious  salts  by  ammonium  sulphide,  and  f^om  the  acetate,  carbonat^ 
oxalate,  by  hydrogen  sulphide  (incompletely  also  from  the  nitrate,  sub 
or  chloride),  in  dense  flocks  of  a  grayish  or  brownish-black  color.  Tl 
salts  appear  to  be  reduced  to  thallious  salts  by  boiling  with  ainni«l 
sulphide.  Thallium  sulphate  projected  into  fused  potassium  cyanide  I 
duced  to  sulphide,  which  then  forms  a  brittle  metallic-looking  mass,  fei 
the  lustre  of  plumbago,  and  fusing  more  readily  than  metallic  thallivi 


Reactions  of  Thallium  talU.  —  The  reactions  of  thallious  talts  with  hy4 
sulphide  and  ammonium  sulphide  have  just  been  mentioned.     From 
aqueous  solutions  thallium  is  rapidly  precipitated  in  metallic  cryatf 
2i'nc,  slowly  by  tron.     Soluble  chloride*  precipitate  difficultly  solnbto* 
thallious  chloride;    soluble  bromides  throw  down  white,  nearly  iai 
bromide ;    soluble   iodides  precipitate   insoluble    yellow   thallious  ) 
Caustic  alkalies  and  alkaline  carbonates  form  no  precipitate;  sodium 
phate  forms  a  white  precipitate,  insoluble  in  ammonia,  easily  solv  * 
acids. 

Potassium  ehromate  gives  a  yellow  precipitate  of  thallious  chromt 
soluble  in  cold  nitric  or  sulphuric  acid,  but  turning  orange-red  on  I  " 
in  tbe  acid  solution.  —  Platinic  chloride  precipitates  a  very  pale-yell 
soluble  double  salt. 

Thallie  salts  are  easily  distinguished  from  thallious  salts  by  (bH 
haviour  with  alkalies,  and  with  soluble  chlorides  or  bromides.  Th4 
tions  give  with  avtmoniay  and  ytii)!  fixed  alkalies  and  their  car6oiia/e«,  • 
gelatinous  precipitate  of  thallie  oxide,  containing  the  whole  of  the  til 
{Soluble  chlorides  or  bromides  produce  no  precipitate  in  solutions  i  . 
thallie  salts;  but  if  a  thallious  salt  is  likewise  present,  a  precipi 
scsquichloride  or  sesquibromide  is  formed.  Oxalic  acid  forms  in  99 
of  thallie  salts  a  white  pulverulent  precipitate;  phosphoric  aeid$~ 
gelntinous  precipitate;  and  arsenic  acid  a  yellow  gelatinous  pi 
Thallie  nitrate  gives  yviih  potassium  ferrocyanidt  a  green,  and  with 
cyanide  a  yellow  precipitate. 

In  examining  a  mixed  metallic  solution,  thallium  will  be 
precipitate  thrown  down  by  ammonium  sulphide,  together 
manganese,  &c. 
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The  deep-yellow  solution  thus  obtained  yields,  by  eTaporation,  yellow  crys- 
tals of  the  double  chloride  of  gold  and  hydrogen :  when  this  is  eaatioa&lr 
heated,  hydrochloric  acid  is  expelled,  and  the  residue,  on  cooling,  aolidiiin 
to  a  red  crystalline  mass  of  auric  chloride,  yery  deliquescent,  and  soluble  in 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  Auric  chloride  combines  with  a  namber  of  me- 
tallic chlorides,  forming  a  series  of  double  salts,  called  eJUaro-amrala^  of 
which  the  general  formula  in  the  anhydrous  state  is  MCLAuClj,  M  repre> 
senting  an  atom  of  a  monad  metal.  These  compounds  are  mostly  yellow 
when  in  crystals,  and  red  when  depriyed  of  water.  The  amaumuaa,  talt, 
NH4Cl.AuCl3.OH,,  crystallizes  in  transparent  needles;  the  sodium  salt, 
NaCl.  AuClj .  20H^  in  long  four-sided  prisms.  Auric  chloride  likewise  fornix 
crystalline  double  salt«  with  the  hydrochlorides  of  many  organic  bases. 

A  mixture  of  auric  chloride  with  excess  of  acid  potassium  or  sodium  car- 
bonnte  is  used  for  gilding  small  ornamental  articles  of  copper:  these  are 
cleaned  by  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  then  boiled  in  the  mixture  for  some  time, 
by  which  means  they  acquire  a  thin  but  perfect  coating  of  reduced  gold. 

Oxides.  —  The  monoxide,  or  Auroiu  oxide,  is  produced  when  eaostic  potash 
in  solution  is  poured  upon  the  monochloride.  It  is  a  green  powder,  partly 
soluble  in  the  alkaline  liquid ;  the  solution  rapidly  decomposes  into  meiaUie 
gold,  which  subsides,  and  auric  oxide,  which  remains  dissolved. 

Trtoxide,  or  Auric  oxide,  AuO^.  —  When  magnesia  is  added  to  aurie  chlor- 
ide, and  the  sparingly  soluble  aurate  of  magnesium  weU  washed  and 
digested  with  nitric  acid,  auric  oxide  is  left  as  an  insoluble  reddish-yellow 
powder,  which  when  dry  becomes  chestnut-brown.  It  is  easily  reduced  by 
heat,  and  also  by  mere  exposure  to  light ;  it  is  insoluble  in  oxygen-acids, 
with  the  exception  of  strong  nitric  acid,  insoluble  in  hydrofluoric  acid, 
easily  dissoWed  by  hydrochloric  and  hydrobromic  acids.  Alkalies  dissoKe 
it  freely:  indeed,  the  acid  properties  of  this  substance  are  very  strongly 
marked ;  it  partially  decomposes  a  solution  of  potassium  chloride  wheo 
boiled  with  that  liquid,  potassium  hydrate  being  produced.  When  digested 
with  ammonia,  it  yields  fulminating  gold  consisting,  according  to  Benelioa, 
of  Au,0,  4NH3  OHr 

The  compounds  of  auric  oxide  with  alkalies  are  called  aurates.  The 
potaseium  gait,  Au,03.0K, .  GOH,,  or  AuO,R.30H^  is  a  crystalline  salt,  the 
solution  of  which  is  sometimes  used  as  a  bath  for  electro- gilding.  A  com- 
pound of  aurate  and  acid  sulphite  of  potassium,  or  poteunum  aurondpkiie, 
2(Au02K.4S03HK) .  OH,,  is  deposited  in  yellow  needles  when  potassium 
sulphite  is  added,  drop  by  drop,  to  an  alkaline  solution  of  potassium  aurate. 

Gold  shows  but  little  tendency  to  form  oxygen-salts.  Aurio  oxide  dig- 
solves  in  strong  nitric  acid,  but  the  solution  is  decomposed  by  evaporation 
or  dilution.  A  sodio-aurous  hyposulphite,  (Sfi^)^Au'Sa^.20Hj,  is  prepared  by 
mixing  the  concentrated  solutions  of  auric  chloride  and  sodium  hyposal- 
phite,  and  precipitating  with  alcohol.  It  is  very  soluble  in  wmter  and 
crystallizes  in  colorless  needles.  Its  solution  is  used  for  fixing  daguerreo- 
type pictures.  With  barium  chloride,  it  yields  a  gelatinous  precipitate  of 
bario-aurous  hypondphUt,  ( 8,03)4 Au^Ba^^^. 

Sulphides.  — Aurout  sulphide,  Au.S,  is  formed  as  a  dark-brown,  almost 
black  precipitate  when  hydrogen  sulphide  is  passed  into  a  boiling  solution 
of  auric  chloride.  It  forms  sulphur-salts  with  the  monosulphides  of  potas- 
sium and  sodium.  Auric  sulphide,  Au^S,,  is  precipitated  in  yellow  flockB 
when  hydrogen  sulphide  is  passed  into  a'  cold  dilute  solution  of  auric 
chloride.     Both  these  sulphides  dissolve  in  ammonium  sulphide. 


The  presence  of  gold  in  solution  may  be  detected  by  the  brown  precipi- 
tate with  ferrous  sulphate,  fusible  before  the  blowpipe  to  a  bead  of  metallic 
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gold;  also  "by  the  brownish-purple  precipitate,  called  ** Purple  of  Cassius,'* 
formed  when  stannous  chloride  is  added  to  dilute  gold  solutions.  The  com- 
position  of  this  precipitate  is  not  exactly  known,  but  after  ignition  it 
doabtless  consists  of  a  mixture  of  stannic  oxide  and  metallic  gold.*  It  is 
used  in  enamel  painting. 

OxaUe  acid  slowly  reduces  gold  to  the  metallic  state :  to  insure  complete 
precipitation,  the  gold -solution  must  be  digested  with  it  for  24  hours.  For 
the  qnantitatiTe  analysis  of  a  solution  containing  gold  and  other  metals, 
oxalic  acid  is  in  most  cases  a  more  conyenient  precipitant  than  ferrous  sul- 
phjite ;  inasmuch  as,  if  the  quantities  of  the  other  metals  are  also  to  be 
determined,  the  presence  of  a  large  quantity  of  iron  salt  may  complicate 
the  analysis  considerably. 


Gold  intended  for  coin,  and  most  other  purposes,  is  alwsys  alloyed  with 
a  certain  proportion  of  siWer  or  copper,   to  increase  its  hardness  and 
durabilitj :  the  first-named  metal  confers  a  pale  greenish  color.     English 
standard  gold  contains  ^^  of  alloy,  now  always  copper.     Gold  when  alloyed 
with  copper  may  be  estimated  by  fusion  in  a  cupel  with  lead,  in  the  same 
way  as  in  the  alloy  with  silver.     If  the  alloy  be  free  from  siWer,  the  weight 
of  the  globule  of  gold  left  in  the  cupel  will,  after  repeated  fusions,  accu- 
rately represent  the  quantity  of  gold  which  is  present  in  the  alloy.     But 
if  the  alloy  contains  silver,  that  metal  remains  with  the  gold  after  cupella- 
tion.     In  this  case  the  original  alloy,  consisting  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper, 
L4  fused  in  the  muffle  together  with  lead  and  silver ;  the  alloy  of  gold  and 
silver  remaining  after  cupellation  is  then  boiled  with  nitric  acid,  which 
dissolves  the  silver,  the  gold  being  lefl  behind.     By  treatment  of  the  alloy 
of  gold  and  silver  with  nitric  acid,  an  accurate  separation  is  obtained  only 
when  the  two  metals  are  present  in  certain  proportions.     If  the  alloy  con- 
tains but  little  silver,  that  metal  is  protected  from  the  action  of  the  nitric 
scid  by  the  gold ;  again,  if  it  contains  too  much  silver,  the  gold  is  left  as  a 
powder  when  the  silver  is  dissolved  out.     Experience  has  shown  that  the 
most  favorable  proportions  are  \  gold  to  f  silver;  the  gold  is  then  left 
pure,  retaining  the  original  shape  of  the  alloy,  and  can  be  easily  dried  nnd 
weighed.     The  quantity  of  silver  which  is  added  to  the  alloy  must  there- 
fore vary  with  the  amount  of  gold  which  it  contains. 

Gold-leaf  is  made  by  rolling  out  plates  of  pure  gold  as  thin  as  possible, 
and  then  beating  them  between  folds  of  membrane  with  a  heavy  hammer, 
uatil  the  requisite  degree  or  tenuity  has  been  reached.  The  leaf  is  made 
to  adhere  to  wood,  &c.,  by  size  or  varnish. 

Gilding  on  copper  has  very  generally  been  performed  by  dipping  the 
articles  into  a  solution  of  mercury  nitrate,  and  then  shaking  them  with 
a  small  lump  of  a  soft  amalgam  of  gold  with  that  metal,  which  thus  be- 
comes spread  over  their  surfaces :  the  articles  are  subsequently  heated  to 
expel  the  mercury,  and  then  burnished.  Gilding  on  steel  is  done  either 
by  applying  a  solution  of  auric  chloride  in  ether,  or  by  roughening  the  sur- 
face of  the  metal,  heating  it,  and  applying  gold-leaf  with  a  burnisher. 
Gilding  by  electrolysis — an  elegant  and  simple  method,  now  rapidly  super- 
leding  many  of  the  others — has  already  been  noticed.  The  solution  usu- 
ally employed  is  obtained  by  dissolving  oxide  or  cyanide  of  gold  in  a  solu- 
tion of  potassium  cyanide. 

*  Graham's  Elements  of  Chemistry,  Am.  edit  p.  460. 
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GROUP  I.  — PLATINUM  METALS. 


FLATINTTII. 
Atomic  weight,  197*4.     Symbol,  Pi. 

PLATINUM,  palladium,  rhodium,  iridium,  ruthenium,  and  osminm,  form 
a  group  of  metals,  allied  in  some  cases  by  properties  in  common.  anJ 
still  more  closely  by  their  natural  association.  Crude  platinum,  a  natrre 
alloy  of  platinum,  palladium,  rhodium,  iridium,  and  a  little  iron,  occur? 
in  grains  and  rolled  masses,  sometimes  of  tolerably  large  dimensions,  mixeJ 
with  grayel  and  transported  materials,  on  the  slope  of  the  Ural  monntaiRN 
in  Russia,  in  Brazil,  and  Ceylon,  and  in  a  few  other  places.  It  has  nerer 
been  seen  in  the  rock,  which,  however,  is  judged  from  the  accompanying 
materials  to  have  been  serpentine.  It  is  stated  to  be  always  present  in 
small  quantities  with  native  silver. 

From  this  substance  platinum  is  prepared  by  the  following  process :  The 
crude  metal  is  acted  upon  as  far  as  possible  by  nitro-muriatic  acid,  contain- 
ing an  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  slightly  diluted  with  water,  in  order 
to  dissolve  as  small  a  quantity  of  iridium  as  possible:  to  the  deep  yellow- 
ish-red and  highly  acid  solution  thus  produced,  sal-ammoniac  is  added,  bj 
which  nearly  the  whole  of  the  platinum  is  thrown  down  in  the  state  of  am- 
monium platinochloride.  This  substance,  washed  with  a  little  cold  wnter, 
dried,  and  heated  to  redness,  leaves  metallic  platinum  in  the  spongy  state. 
This  metal  cannot  be  fused  into  a  compact  mass  by  ordinary  furnace-beat, 
but  the  same  object  may  be  accomplished  by  taking  advantage  of  its  prop- 
erty of  welding,  like  iron,  at  a  high  temperature.  The  spongy  platinum 
is  made  into  a  thin  uniform  paste  with  water,  introduced  into  a  slightly 
conical  mould  of  brass,  and  subjected  to  a  graduated  pressure,  by  wbicfa 
the  water  is  squeezed  out,  and  the  mass  rendered  at  length  suflSciently  solid 
to  bear  handling.  It  is  then  dried,  very  carefully  heated  to  whiteness,  and 
hammered,  or  subjected  to  powerful  pressure.  If  this  operation  is  properly 
conducted,  the  platinum  will  then  be  in  a  state  to  bear  forging  into  a  bar, 
which  can  afterwards  be  rolled  into  plates,  or  drawn  into  wire,  at  pleasure, 

A  method  for  refining  platinum  has  lately  been  proposed  by  MM.  Derille 
and  Debray.*  It  consists  in  submitting  the  crude  metal  to  the  action  of  an 
intensely  high  temperature  in  a  crucible  of  lime.  The  apparatus  thej  em- 
ploy is  ns  follows:  The  lower  part  of  the  furnace  consists  of  a  piece  of 
lime,  hollowed  out  in  the  centre  to  the  depth  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  incli: 
a  small  notch  is  filed  at  one  side  of  this  basin,  through  which  the  metal 
is  introduced  and  poured  out.  A  cover  made  of  another  piece  of  lime  fits 
on  the  top  of  this  basin :  it  is  also  hollowed  to  a  email  extent,  and  has  a 
conical  perforation  at  the  top,  into  which  is  inserted  the  nozzle  of  an  oiv- 
hydrogen  blowpipe.  The  whole  arrangement  is  firmly  bound  with  iron 
wire.  To  use  the  apparatus,  the  stopcock  supplying  the  hydrogen  (or  coal 
gas)  is  opened  and  the  gas  lighted  at  the  notch  in  the  crucible:  the  oxjgen 

•  Ann.  Cliim.  Phys.  [3]  Wi.  885. 
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]>  then  gradually  supplied ;  and  when  the  furnace  is  suffioientlj  hot,  the 
metal  is  introduced  in  small  pieces  through  the  orifice.  By  this  arrange- 
ment as  much  as  50  pounds  of  platinum  and  more  may  be  fused  at  once. 
AH  the  impurities  in  the  platinum,  except  the  iridium  and  rhodium,  are 
eeparated  in  this  manner:  the  gold  and  palladium  are  Yolatilized;  the 
Bulphur,  phosphorus,  arsenic,  and  osmium,  oxidized  and  Yolatilized;  and 
ihe  iron  and  copper  oxidized  and  absorbed  by  the  lime  of  the  crucible. 

Platinum  is  a  little  whiter  than  iron :  it  is  exceedingly  malleable  and 
(litctile.  both  hot  and  cold,  and  is  very  infusible,  melting  only  before  the 
oxy-hydrogen  blowpipe,  or  in  the  powerful  blast-furnace  just  described. 
It  is  the  heariest  substance  known,  ita  specific  gravity  being  21  5.     Neither 
air,  moisture,  nor  the  ordinary  acids  attack  platinum  in  the  slightest  degree 
At  any  temperature:  hence  its  great  value  in  the  construction  of  chemical 
vessels.     It  is  dissolved  by  nitro -muriatic  acid,  and  superficially  oxidized 
by  fused  potassium  hydrate,  which  enters  into  combination  with  the  oxide. 
The  remarkable  property  of  the  spongy  metal  to  determine  the  union  of 
oxy^n  and  hydrogen  has  been  already  noticed.     There  is  a  still  more 
eartous  state  in  which  platinum  can  be  obtained  —^  that  of  platinum-black, 
in  which  the  division  is  carried  much  further.     It.  is  easily  prepared  by 
boiling  a  solution  of  platinic  chloride,  to  which  an  excess  of  sodium  car- 
bonate and  a  quantity  of  sugar  have  been  added,  until  the  precipitate 
formed  after  a  little  time  becomes  perfectly  black,  and  the  supernatant 
liquid  colorless.    The  black  powder  is  collected  on  a  filter,  washed  and  dried 
by  gentle  heat.     This  substance  appears  to  possess  the  property  of  con- 
densing gases,  more  especially  oxygen,  into  its  pores  to  a  very  great  extent ; 
when  placed  in  contact  with  a  solution  of  formic  acid,  it  converts  the  latter, 
with  copious  effervescence,  into  carbonic  acid ;  alcohol,  dropped  upon  the 
pUtinum-black,  becomes  changed  by  oxidation  to  acetic  acid,  the  rise  of 
temperature  being  often  sufficiently  great  to  cause  inflammation.     When 
exposed  to  a  red-heat,  the  black  substance  shrinks  in  volume,  assumes  the 
Appearance  of  common  spongy  platinum,  and  loses  these  peculiarities,  which 
are  no  doubt  the  result  of  its  excessively  comminuted  state. 

Platinum  forms  two  series  of  compounds:  the  platmous  eompoundg,  in 
vhich  it  is  bivalent,  e.  g.  Pt^^Cl,,  Pt^^O,  and  the  platinic  eompoundSf  in  which 
it  is  quadrivalent,  e.g,,  Pt^'Cl^,  Pt^^O,,  &c. 

Chlobidbs. — The  dichloride,  or  Platinout  chloride,  Pt^^Clj,  is  produced 
when  platinic  chloride,  dried  and  powdered,  is  exposed  for  some  time  to 
heat  of  about  200^,  whereby  half  the  chlorine  is  expelled ;  also,  when  sul- 
phurous acid  gas  is  passed  into  a  solution  of  the  tetrachloride  until  the 
latter  ceases  to  give  a  precipitate  with  sal-ammoniac.  It  is  a-greenish-gray 
powder,  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolved  by  hydrochloric  acid.  The  latter 
solution,  mixed  with  sal-ammoniac  or  potassium  chloride,  deposits  a  double 
uU  in  fine  red  prismatic  crystals,  containing,  in  the  last  case,  2KCl.PtCl2. 
The  corresponding  sodium-compound  is  very  soluble  and  difBcult  to  crys- 
tallite. These  double  salts  are  called  ptatinotO'chlorides  or  ehloroplatinitea, 
Platinons  chloride  is  decomposed  by  heat  into  chlorine  and  metallic  platinum. 

The  tttraehloride,  or  Platinic  chloride,  Pt*'Cl4,  is  always  fcnjed  when 
pUiinum  is  dissolved  in  nitro-muriatic  acid.  The  acid  solution  yields,  on 
cTaporation  to  dryness,  a  red  or  brown  residue,  deliquescent,  and  very 
Soluble  both  in  water  and  in  alcohol;  the  aqueous  solution  has  a  pure 
orange-yellow  tint.  Platinic  chloride  unites  with  a  great  variety  of  metal- 
lic chlorides,  forming  double  salts  called  platino-ehlorides  or  ehlorO'platinatet ; 
the  most  important  of  these  compounds  are  those  containing  the  metals  of 
tbe  alicalies  and  ammonium.  Potasnum  plathiochioride,  2KCl.PtCl4,  forms  a 
bright  yellow  crystalline  precipitate,  being  produced  whenever  Holutionp 
of  the  chlorides  of  platinum  and  of  potassium  are  mixed,  or  a  potassiu 
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■alt  mixed  with  a  little  hydrochloric  acid  is  added  to  platinum  tetrachloride. 
It  is  feebly  soluble  in  water,  still  less  soluble  in  dilute  alcohol,  and  is  de- 
composed with  some  difficulty  by  heat.  ,  It  is  easily  reduced  by  hydrog^ 
at  a  high  temperature,  yielding  a  mixture  of  potassium  chloride  and  pkii- 
num-black:  the  Utter  substance  may  thus,  indeed,  be  very  easily  prepared 
The  Bodiam-taU,  2NaCl.PtCl4  GOH^  is  very  soluble,  crystallixing  in  lar^ 
transparent,  yellow-red  prisms  of  great  beauty.  The  ammonhtm-^aU,  2NH^ 
Cl.PtCl^.  is  undistinguishable,  in  physical  characters,  from  the  potassiam- 
salt ;  it  is  thrown  down  as  a  precipitate  of  small,  transparent,  yellow,  octo- 
hedral  crystals  when  sal-ammoniac  is  mixed  with  platinic  chloride;  it  i« 
but  feebly  soluble  in  water,  still  less  so  in  dilute  alcohol,  and  is  deeomposel 
by  heat,  yielding  spongy  platinum,  while  sal-ammoniac,  hydrochloric  acid^ 
and  nitrogen  are  driren  off.  Platinic  chloride  also  forms  crystalliiabie 
double  salts  with  the  hydrochlorides  of  many  organic  bases;  with  etbyU- 
mine,  for  example,  the  compound,  2[NH,(C,H.)HCl].PtCl4. 

The  bromides  and  iodideit  of  platinum  are  analogous  in  composition  to  the 
ehloridett  and  likewise  form  double  salts  with  alkaline  bromides  and  iodides. 

Oxides.  —  The  monoTcide,  or  Platinout  oTode^  Pt^^O,  is  obtained  by  digesting 
the  diohloride  with  caustic  potash,  as  a  black  powder,  soluble  in  excess  of 
alkali.  It  dissolves  also  in  acids  with  brown  color,  and  the  solutions  ar« 
not  precipitated  by  sal-ammoniac.  When  platinum  dioxide  is  heated  with 
solution  of  oxalic  acid,  it  is  reduced  to  monoxide,  which  remains  dissolTChi. 
The  liquid  has  a  dark-blue  color,  and  deposits  fine  copper-red  needles  of 
platinous  oxalate. 

The  dioxide,  or  Plaiifde  oxide^  Pt'*0,.  is  best  prepared  by  adding  barium 
nitrate  to  a  solution  of  platinic  sulphate;  barium  sulphate  and  platiok* 
nitrate  are  then  produced,  and  from  the  latter  caustic  soda  precipitates 
one  half  of  the  platinum  as  platime  hydrate.  The  sulphato  is  itself  obtained 
by  acting  with  strong  nitric  acid  upon  platinum  bisulphide,  which  falls  as 
a  black  powder  when  a  solution  of  the  tetrachloride  is  dropped  into  potas- 
sium sulphide.  Platinic  hydrate  is  a  bulky  brown  powder,  which,  when 
gently  heated,  becomes  black  and  anhydrous.  It  may  also  be  formed  bj 
boiling  platinic  chloride  with  a  great  excess  of  caustic  soda,  and  then  adding 
acetic  acid.  It  dissolTes  in  acids,  and  also  combines  with  bases:  the  salt^ 
have  a  yellow  or  red  tint,  and  a  great  disposition  to  unite  with  salts  of  the 
alkalies  and  alkaline  earths,  giving  rise  to  a  series  of  double  compounds, 
which  are  not  precipitated  by  excess  of  alkali.  A  combination  of  platinic 
oxide  with  ammonia  exists,  which  is  explosive.  Both  oxides  of  platinuio 
are  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  by  ignition. 

Sulphides.  — The  compounds  Pt^'S  and  Pi'^S,  are  produced  by  the  action 
of  hydrogen  sulphide,  or  the  sulph-hydrate  of  an  alkali-metal,  on  the  di- 
chloride  and  tetrachloride  of  platinum  respectively ;  they  are  both  black 
substances,  insoluble  in  water.  Platinic  sulphide  heated  in  a  close  vcsftel 
gives  off  half  its  sulphur  and  i^reduced  to  platinous  sulphide.  It  dissolves 
in  alkaline  hydrates,  carbonates,  and  sulphides,  forming  salts  called  «tt/^A»- 
platinatesj  which  are  decomposed  by  acids. 

Ammofdaeal  Platinum  Compounds, 

The  chlorides,  oxides,  sulphates,  &c.,  of  platinum  are  capable  of  taking 
up  two  or  more  molecules  of  ammonia,  and  forming  compounds  analogt>u!i 
in  many  respects  to  the  ammoniaoal  mercury  compounds  already  described. 
There  are  five  series  of  these  compounds,  which  may  be  formulated  as  in 

-^  following  table,  the  symbol  R  denoting  a  univalent  chlorous  radical, 
h  as  CI,  Br,  NO,.  &c. 
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L  Diammonio-platinouB  compounds  .  2NHg.Pt^^R,. 

n.  Tetrammonio-platinous  compounds  .  4NH,.Pt'^Ry 

III.  Diammonio-platinic  compounds  .  2NIJ3.  Pt^'R^. 

IV.  Tetrammonio-pUtinic  compounds  .  4NU9.Pi*'K4. 

y.  Oetammonio-diplatinio  compounds     .  8NH3.  Pt'^^K^O^^. 

Anj  number  of  atoms  of  the  univalent  radical  R  may  be  replaced  in  these 
compounds  bj  an  equiyalent  quantity  of  another  radical,  univalent  or  multi- 
valent, thus  giving  rise  to  ozy chlorides,  nitrato-chlorides,  ozy nitrates,  &c. 

The  diammomo  platinotu  and  tetrammomo-platinie  compowida  (I.  and  IV.) 
may  evidently  be  derived  from  double  and  quadruple  molecules  of  am- 
monium salts,  by  the  substitution  of  Pt^^  or  Pt'*  for  an  equivalent  quantity 
of  hydrogen:  e. g,,  2NH,.Pt'^Cl,=(N,H,Pt^^).Cl,;  and  4NH,.Pt»'Cl4=(N4 
H,,Pt*').Cl4.  The  composition  of  the  telrammonto-plaliHous  eompoumu  (II.) 
vill  be  understood  when  it  is  remembered  that,  nitrogen  being  a  pentad 
element,  NH,,  is  a  bivalent  radical,  and  that  any  number  of  such  radicals 
may  be  added  to  a  compound  without  disturbing  the  balance  of  equivalency 
ipp.  234,  235).  Further,  since  the  addition  of  NH,  to  any  compound  con- 
taining hydrogen  comes  to  the  same  thing  as  replacing  an  &tom  of  hydrogen 
in  that  compoand  by  ammonium,  NH^,  these  tetrammonio-platinous  con^- 
pounds  may  also  be  regarded  as  salts  of  diammcplatoso-diammonium,  that  is, 
of  a  double  ammonium  molecule,  N.K^,  in  which  two  atoms  of  hydrogen 
are  replaced  by  Pt'^,  and  two  more  by  ^NH^),.  —  In  the  diammonio-platinie 
totnpotmdt  (III.),  the  bivalent  radical  (Pt'*Cl,)^^  plays  the  same  part  as  Pt^^ 
in  the  diammonio-pUtinous  compounds. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  constitution  of  the  several  groups  of 
compounds  according  to  these  views,  taking  the  chlorides  as  examples: 


L    2NH,.PtCl,     =  (N,H,Pt'')Cl, 


=  k 


NH,a 


I 

NH,G1 
NH,a 

NH, 

IL    4NH^Pt''Cl,  =  [N,H4(NH4),Pt'^]Cl,    =  Pt 

NH, 

NH,a 
NHjCl 

in.    SNHj.PtJ'Cl^  =  [N,H,(Pt''Cl,)>'OCl,      =  PtCl, 

NH3CI 

N,H«C1, 

II 
rV.    4NH,.Pt»'Cl4  =  (N4H„Pt")Cl4  =  Pt 


N,H,C1,. 

y.  The  oetamnumiO'diplaHnie  compounds  consist  of  double  molecul 
tetrammonio-platinic  compounds  having  two  or  more  molecules  of  tfa 
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by  the  process  technically  called  "squirting/'  It  has  a  highly  cxTstalline 
structure,  and  crackles  like  tin  when  bent.     It  melts  at  294^. 

In  contact  with  the  air,  thallium  tarnishes  more  rapidly  than  lead, 
becoming  coated  with  a  thin  layer  of  oxide,  which  preserves  the  rest  of 
the  metal. 

The  most  characteristic  property  of  thallium  is  the  intense  green  color 
which  the  metal  or  any  of  its  compounds  impart  to  a  colorless  flame:  anU 
this  color,  when  viewed  by  the  spectroscope,  is  seen  to  be  absolutely  moDo- 
ohromatic,  appearing  as  one  intensely  brilliant  and  sharp  green  line. 

Thallium  dissolves  in  hydrochloric,  sulphuric,  and  nitric  acids,  the  Utter 
attacking  it  very  energetically,  with  copious  evolution  of  red  vapors. 

Thallium  forms  two  classes  of  compounds  —  namely,  the  (haUwtu  com- 
pounds, in  which  it  is  univalent ;  and  t  he  thalUc  compoundt,  in  which  it  m 
trivalent.  Thus  it  forms  two  oxides,  T1,0  and  Tl^O,,  with  corresponding 
chlorides,  bromides,  iodides,  and  oxygen-salts.  In  some  of  its  chemicil 
relations  it  resembles  the  alkali-metals,  forming  a  readily  soluble  and  higiilj 
alkaline  monoxide,  a  soluble  and  alkaline  carbonate,  an  insoluble  pUtino- 
chloride,  a  thallio-aluminio  sulphate,  pimilar  in  form  and  composition  to 
common  potash-alum,  and  several  phosphates  exactly  analogous  in  compo- 
sition to  the  phosphates  of  sodium.  In  most  respect-s,  however,  it  is  more 
nearly  allied  to  the  heavy  metals,  especially  to  lead,  which  it  resembles 
closely  in  appearanoOi  density,  melting  point,  specific  heat,  and  electric 
conductivity. 

Thallium  Chloridbs. -'Thallium  forms  four  chlorides,  represented  br 
the  formulas  TlCl,  TI^Cl^,  TI^Cl^,  and  TlCl,;  the  second  and  third  of  whicli 
may  be  regarded  as  compounds  of  the  monochloride  and  trichloride. 

The  monochloride  or  ThaUioua  ehloride^  TlCl,  is  formed  by  direct  combina* 
tion,  the  metal  burning  when  heated  in  chlorine  gas ;  or  as  a  white  curd; 
precipitate,  resembling  silver  chloride,  by  treating  the  solution  of  asj 
thallious  salt  with  a  soluble  chloride.  When  boiled  with  Water  it  dissolres 
like  lead  chloride,  and  separates  in  white  crysUkls  on  cooling.  It  fonus 
double  salts  with  trichloride  of  gold  and  tetrachloride  of  platinum.  The 
platmum-talt,  2T1C1.  PtCL.  separates  as  a  pale  yellow  very  slightly  soluble 
crystalline  powder,  on  adding  platinic  chloride  to  thallious  chloride. 

The  trichloride  or  ThalUc  chloride,  TICl,,  is  obtained  by  dissolving  the  tri- 
oxide  in  hydrochloric  acid,  or  by  acting  upon  thallium,  or  one  of  the  lover 
chlorides,  with  a  large  excess  of  chlorine  at  a  gentle  heat.  It  is  soluble  in 
water,  and  separates  by  evaporation  in  a  vacuum  in  hydrated  crysttl;*; 
melts  easily,  and  decompc^es  at  a  high  temperature.  It  forms  crystalline 
double  salts  with  the  chlorides  of  the  alkali-metals. 

The  seMquiehloride,  T\fi\^  =  T1C1,.3TICI,  is  produced  by  dissolving  thal- 
lium or  the  monochloride  in  nitromuriatic  acid,  and  separates  on  cooling 
in  yellow  crystalline  scales.  By  aqueous  ammonia,  potash,  or  even  by 
thnllious  oxide,  it  is  instantly  decomposed  into  eesquiozide  and  mono- 
chloride, according  to  the  equation : 

2Tl^Cle  -f  8KH0  ==  TljO,  -f  6TIC1  +  8KC1  +  SHQ. 

The  diehloride,  TljCl^  a  TICVTICI,  is  formed  by  carefully  heating  thal- 
lium, or  the  monochloride,  in  a  slow  current  of  chUrine.  It  is  a  pale-yel- 
low substance  reduced  to  sesquichloride  by  farther  heating. 

The  Bromides  of  thallium  resemble  the  chlorides. 

Iodides.  —  Thalliotu  iodide.  Til,  is  formed  by  direct  combination  of  i<» 
elements,  or  by  double  decomposition.  It  forms  a  beautiful  yellow  poviler, 
rather  darker  than  sulphur,  and  melting,  below  redness,  to  a  scarlet  liqui<ii 
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which,  as  the  mass  cools,  remains  scarlet  for  some  time  after  solidification, 
then  changes  to  bright-yellow.  The  dried  precipitate,  when  spread  on 
paper  with  a  little  gum- water,  undergoes  a  similar  but  opposite  change  to 
that  experienced  by  mercuric  iodide  when  heated,  the  yellow  surface  when 
held  ever  a  flame  suddenly  becoming  scarlet,  and  frequently  remaining  so 
sfter  cooling  for  sereral  days ;  hard  friction  with  a  glass  rod,  however, 
changes  the  scarlet  color  back  to  yellow.  It  is  very  slightly  soluble  in 
water,  requiring,  according  to  Crookes,  4458  parts  of  water  at  17*2°,  and 
842-4  parts  at  100°,  to  dissoWe  iL 

TkalHe  iodide^  TlClj,  is  formed  by  the  action  of  thallium  on  iodine  difl- 
soWed  in  ether,  as  a  brown  solution  which  gradually  deposits  rhombic 
prisms.  It  forms  crystalline  compounds  with  the  iodides  of  the  alkali- 
metals. 

Thallium  Oxidss. — Thallium  forms  a  monoxide  and  a  trioxide. 

The  monoxide^  or  Thallious  oxide,  TLQ,  constitutes  the  chief  part  of  the 
crust  which  forms  on  the  surface  of  the  metal  when  exposed  to  the  air.  It 
m%j  be  prepared  by  allowing  granulated  thallium  to  oxidize  in  warm  moist 
air,  and  then  boiling  with  water.  The  filtered  solution  first  deposits  white 
needles  of  thallium  carbonate,  and,  on  further  cooling,  yellow  needles  of 
the  hydrtfte,  TIHO  or  Tl.^0 .  H,0,  which,  when  left  over  oil  of  Titriol  in  a 
Tscuum,  yields  the  anhydrous  monoxide  as  a  reddish-black  mass  retaining 
the  shape  of  the  crystals.  It  is  partially  reduced  to  metal  by  hydrogen  at 
%  red  heat.  When  fused  with  sulphur  it  yields  thallious  sulphide.  It  dis- 
soWes  readily  in  water,  forming  a  colorless  strongly  alkaline  solution,  which 
re-acts  with  metallic  salts  very  much  like  caustic  potash.  This  solution 
treated  with  sine,  or  subjected  to  electrolysis,  yields  metallic  thallium. 

The  trioxide,  or  Thallic  oxide,  is  the  chief  product  obtained  by  burning 
thallium  in  oxygen  gas.  It  is  best  prepared  by  adding  potash  to  the  solu- 
tion of  a  thallio  salt,  and  drying  the  precipitate  at  1260°  C.  (500°  F.).  It 
ifl  slso  formed  by  electrolysis  of  thallious  sulphate.  It  is  a  dark-red  pow- 
der reduced  to  thallious  oxide  at  a  red  heat;  neutral,  insoluble  in  water 
and  in  alkalies.  Thallio  hydrate,  TK^^HO,,  is  obtained  by  drying  the 
above-men tioned  precipitate  at  100°. 

Oxtokh  Salts.  — Both  the  oxides  of  thallium  dissolve  readily  in  acids, 
forming  crystalline  salts,  soluble  in  water;  there  are  also  a  few  insoluble 
thallium  salts  formed  by  double  decomposition. 

TluUUatu  Carbonate,  COjTlj,  is  deposited  in  crystals,  apparently  trimetric, 
when  a  solution  of  thallious  oxide  is  exposed  to  the  air.  It  is  soluble  in 
water,  and  the  solution  has  a  slightly  caustic  taste  and  alkaline  reaction. 

Sulphates.  —  Thallious  sulphate,  SO^Tl,,  obtained  by  evaporating  the 
chloride  or  nitrate  with  sulphuric  acid,  or  by  heating  metallic  thallium 
with  that  acid,  crystallizes  in  anhydrous  rhombic  prisms,  isomorphous  with 
potassium  sulphate.  It  forms,  with  aluminium  sulphate,  the  salt  (SOJg 
Al^'^Tl.  120H,,  isomorphous  with  common  alum;  and  with  the  sulphates 
of  magnesium,  nickel,  he,  double  salts  containing  6  molecules  of  water, 
and  isomorphous  with  magnesium  and  potassium  sulphate,  &c.  (p.  849).  — > 
ThalUe  mlphate,  (S0^)jTl/^^.70H-,  separates  by  evaporation  from  a  solution 
of  thallic  oxide  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  in  thin  colorless  laminae,  which  are 
decomposed  by  water,  even  in  the  cold,  with  separation  of  brown  thallio 
oxide. 

Pho9phat€t.  —  The  thallious  phosphates  form  a  series  nearly  as  complete 
&9  those  of  the  alkali-metals,  which  they  also  resemble  in  their  behavior 
when  heated.  There  are  three  orthophoaphatet  containing  respectively  PO. 
H2'n,  PO^HTlj,  and  PO4TI,.  The  first  two  are  soluble  in  water;  the  second 
ifl  obtained  by  neutralizing  dilute  phosphoric  acid  at  boiling  heat  with  thai- 
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posits  the  nitrat-oxychloride  in  small  brilliant  needles^  which  deflagrate 
when  heated,  giving  off  water  and  sal-ammoniac,  and  leaving  metallic 
platinum.  The  nitric  acid  in  this  salt  may  be  replaced  by  an  e<)aivaleiit 
quantity  of  carbonic  or  oxalic  acid,  yielding  the  compounds,  NgHj^P^^tCO,)'-' 
jO^'Clr  and  NgHj4Pt»%(C,04)^Y^^^Cl,,  both  of  which  are  crysialliiable  and 
sparingly  soluble.  A  basic  oxalo-niiratef  NgHj4pt*'j(Cj04)'^j(KO,)jO'',  inEolu- 
ble  in  water,  is  obtained  by  adding  ammonium  oxalate  to  the  oxynitratet 
(Gerhardt.) 

Reactions  of  Platinum  5^a//«.-^Platinio  chloride  or  a  platinic  oxygen-saU 
may  be  recognized  in  solution  by  the  yellow  precipitate  with  sal-ammomac^ 
decomposable  by  heat,  with  production  of  spongy  metal. 

Hydrogen  sulphide  and  ammonium  sulphide  gradually  form  a  bromn  precipi- 
tate of  platinic  sulphide,  soluble  in  excess  of  ammonium  sulphide.  Ztftf 
precipitates  metallic  platinum. 

Platinic  chloride  and  sodium  platinochloride  are  employed  in  analrtica! 
investigations  to  detect  the  presence  of  potassium,  and  separate  it  from 
sodium.  For  the  latter  purpose,  the  alkaline  salts  are  converted  into 
chloi'ides,  and  in  this  state  mixed  with  four  times  their  weight  of  soiiium 
platinochloride  in  crystals,  the  whole  being  dissolved  in  a  little  water. 
'W'hen  the.  formation  of  the  yellow  salt  appenrs  complete,  alcohol  is  added, 
and  the  precipitate  collected  on  a  weighed  filter,  washed  with  weak  spirit. 
carefully  dried,  and  weighed.  The  potassium  chloride  is  then  easily  reck- 
oned from  the  weight  of  the  double  salt ;  and  this,  subtracted  from  the 
weight  of  the  mixed  chlorides  employed,  gives  that  of  the  sodium  chloride 
by  difference;  100  parts  of  potassium  platinochloride  correspond  to dO 01 
parts  of  potassium  chloride. 


Capsules  and  crucibles  of  platinum  are  of  great  value  to  the  chemist: 
the  latter  are  constantly  used  in  mineral  analysis  for  fusing  siliceous  matter 
wi(h  alkaline  carbonates.  They  suffer  no  injury  in  this  operation,  although 
caustic  alkali  roughens  and  corrodes  the  metal.  The  experimenter  mu't 
be  particularly  careful  to  avoid  introducing  any  oxide  of  an  easily  fusibU 
'metal,  as  that  of  lead  or  tin,  into  a  platinum  crucible.  If  reduction  should 
by  any  means  occur,  these  metals  will  at  once  alloy  themselves  with  the 
platinum,  and  the  vessel  will  be  destroyed.  A  platinum  crucible  must  never 
be  put  naked  into  a  coke  or  charcoal  fire,  but  always  placed  within  a  covered 
earthen  crucible. 


PALLADIUM. 
Atomio  weight,  106-6.     Symbol,  Pd. 

When  the  solution  of  crude  platinum,  from  which  the  greater  part  of  di^t 
metal  has  been  precipitated  by  sal-ammoniac,  is  neutralixed  by  sodium  car- 
bonate, and  mixed  with  a  solution  of  mercuric  cyanide,  palladium  cyanide 
separates  as  a  whitish  insoluble  substance,  which,  on  being  washed,  dried. 
and  heated  to  redness,  yields  metallic  palladium  in  a  spongy  state.  Tbe 
palladium  may  then  be  welded  into  a  mass,  in  the  same  manner  as  platinum. 

Palladium  closely  corresponds  with  platinum  in  color  and  appearance,' 
it  is  also  very  malleable  and  ductile.  Its  density  differs  very  much  from 
that  of  platinum,  being  only  11*8.  Palladium  is  more  oxidable  than  plati- 
num. When  heated  to  redness  in  the  air,  especially  in  the  state  of  sponge. 
it  acquires  a  blue  or  purple  superficial  film  of  oxide,  which  is  again  reduced 
at  a  white  heat.  This  metal  is  slowly  attacked  by  nitric  acid;  its  best 
solvent  is  nitro-muriatic  acid. 
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P&nadiam,  like  plaiinuin,  forms  two  classes  of  compounds ;  namelj,  the 
palladioH9  eompoundt,  in  which  it  is  bivalent,  and  the  palladic  compoundBy  in 
which  it  is  quadriyalent. 

Chlokidks. — The  tbehloride^  or  PalkuUoiu  chloride,  Pd^^Cl,,  is  obtained 
bj  dissoWing  the  metal  in  nitro-muriatic  acid,  and  evaporating  the  solution 
to  dryness.  It  is  a  dark-brown  mass,  which  dissolves  in  water  if  the  heat 
has  not  been  too  great,  and  forms  double  salts  with  many  metallic  chlorides. 
The  palladio-chlorides  of  ammonium  and  potassium  are  much  more  soluble 
than  the  corresponding  platino-chlorides :  they  have  a  brownish-yellow  tint. 

The  tetrachloride^  or  Palladic  chloride,  Pd^^Clf,  exists  only  in  solution  and 
in  combination  with  the  alkaline  chlorides.  It  is  formed  when  the  dichlor- 
ide  is  digested  in  nitro-muriatic  acid.  The  solution  has  an  intense  brown 
color,  and  is  decomposed  by  evaporation.  Mixed  with  potassium  chloride, 
or  sal-ammoniac,  it  gives  rise  to  a  red  crystalline  precipitate,  which  is  but 
little  soluble  in  water. 

Palladious  Iodide,  Pd^^  is  precipitated  from  the  chloride  or  nitrate 
by  soluble  iodides,  as  a  black  mass,  which  gives  off  its  iodine  between  300® 
and  360°  C.  (572°  and  680°  F.)  Palladium-salts  are  employed  for  the  quan- 
i\X\x  ive  estimation  of  iodine,  chlorine  and  bromine  not  being  precipitated 
by  them. 

Oxides.  —  The  monoxide,  or  Palladious  oxide,  Pd^^O,  is  obtained  by  evapo- 
rating to  dryness,  and  cautiously  heating,  the  solution  of  palladium  in  nitric 
acid.  It  is  black,  and  but  little  soluble  in  acids.  The  hydrate  falls  as  a 
dark-brown  precipitate  when  sodium  carbonate  is  added  to  the  above  solu- 
tion.    It  is  decomposed  by  a  strong  heat. 

The  dioxide,  or  Palladic  oxide,  Pd^^O^  is  not  known  in  the  separate  state. 
From  a  solution  of  palladic  chloride,  alkalies  and  alkaline  carbonates  throw 
down  a  brown  precipitate  consisting  of  hydrated  palladic  oxide  combined 
with  the  alkali.  This  compound  gives  off  half  its  oxygen  at  a  moderate 
heat,  and  the  whole  at  a  higher  temperature.  From  hot  solutions,  a  black 
precipitate  is  obtained  containing  the  anhydrous  dioxide.  The  hydrate  dis- 
iolves  slowly  in  acids,  forming  yellow  solutions.  In  strong  hydrochloric 
acid  it  dissolves  without  decomposition,  foTming potaseio-palladic  chloride,  aris- 
ing from  admixed  potash ;  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  on  the  contrary, 
it  gires  off  chloride. 

Palladious  Sulphide,  Pd^'S,  is  formed  by  fusing  the  metal  with  sulphur, 
or  by  precipitating  a  solution  of  a  palladious  salt  with  hydrogen  sulphide. 
U  is  insoluble  in  ammonium  sulphide. 

AxvoNiACAL  Palladium  Compounds.  —  A  moderately  concentrated  solu- 
tion of  palladium  dicbloride  treated  with  a  slight  excess  of  ammonia,  yields  a 
beautiful  flesh -colored  or  rose-colored  precipitate,  consisting  of  NjHjPd'^Clj. 
This  precipitate  dissolves  in  a  larger  excess  of  ammonia ;  and  the  ammonia- 
ctl  solution,  when  treated  with  acids,  yields  a  yellow  precipitate  having  the 
same  composition.  This  yellow  modification  is  likewise  obtained  by  heating 
the  red  compound  in  the  moist  state  to  100°,  or  in  the  dry  state  to  200°  C. 
(392°  F.)  The  yellow  compound  dissolves  abundantly  in  aqueous  potash, 
forming  a  yellow  solution,  but  without  giving  off  ammonia,  even  when  the 
liquid  is  heated  to  the  boiling-point;  the  red  compound  behaves  in  a  simi- 
lar manner,  but,  before  dissolving,  is  converted  into  the  yellow  modification. 
For  this  reason,  Hugo  Miiller  regards  the  red  compound  Kn  palladium  ammo* 
morhloride,  2NHj.Pd'^Clg,  and  the  yellow  as  palladammonium  chloride, 
N,H,Pd'''Cl,-  The  yellow  compound,  digested  with  water  and  silver  oxide, 
yields  palladammonium  oxidcy  N|HfPd^^O,  which  is  a  strong  base,  soluble  in 
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water,  having  an  alkaline  taste  and  reaction,  and  absorbing  carbonic  acid 
ftrom  the  air.  Palladammonium  sulpMU,  N^HfPd^^.SOg,  is  formed  by  the 
action  of  sulphurous  acid  on  the  oxide  or  chloride ;  It  crjetaliises  in  oraage- 
jellow  octohedrons.  The  tulpkiu,  chloride,  iodide,  and  hromide,  have  likewii^e 
been  formed. 

The  compound^  4NH,.Pd^^Cl^  or  ammopaUadammonium  chloride,  [N^H^Pd^^ 
{^^^A^'G\y  separates  from  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  paUadammoniuia 
chloride  in  oblique  rhombic  prisms. 

The  ozide^  Nflli-Pd^^O,  obtained  by  decomposing  the  solution  of  this  chlor 
ide  with  silver  oxide,  is  also  a  strong  base  yielding  crystallisable  salts.* 

Palladious  salts  are  well  marked  by  the  pale  yellowish- white  precipitate 
with  solution  of  mercuric  qyanide.  It  consists  of  palladious  cyanide, 
Pd^'^Cy^  and  is  converted  by  heat  into  the  spongy  metal. 

Bydriodic  acid  and  potassium  iodide  throw  down  a  black  precipitate  of 
palladium  iodide,  visible  even  to  the  500,000th  degree  of  dilution. 


Palladium  is  readily  alloyed  with  other  metals,  as  copper ;  one  of  these 
compounds — namely,  the  alloy  with  silver  —  has  been  applied  to  useful 
purposes.  An  amalgam  of  palladium  is  now  extensively  used  by  dentists 
zor  stopping  teeth. 

A  native  alloy  of  gold  with  palladium  is  found  in  BrasiL 


BHODnrn. 

Atomic  weight,  104.     Symbol,  Bh. 

The  solution  ft'om  which  platinum  and  palladium  have  been  separated,  in 
the  manner  already  described,  is  mixed  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and* evap- 
orated to  dryness.  The  residue  is  treated  with  alcohol  of  specific  gravity 
0*887,  which  dissolves  everything  except  the  double  chloride  of  rhodium 
and  sodium.  This  is  well  washed  with  spirit,  dried,  heated  to  whiteness, 
and  then  boiled  with  water,  whereby  sodium  chloride  is  dissolved  out,  and 
metallic  rhodium  remains.  Thus  obtained,  rhodium  is  a  white,  coherent, 
spongy  mass,  more  infusible  and  less  capable  of  being  welded  than  plati- 
num.    Its  specific  gravity  varies  from  10*6  to  11. 

Bhodium  is  very  brittle :  reduced  to  powder  and  heated  in  the  air,  it  be- 
comes oxidized,  and  the  same  alteration  happens  to  a  greater  extent  when 
at  is  fused  with  nitrate  or  bisulphate  of  potassium.  None  of  the  acids, 
singly  or  conjoined,  dissolve  this  metal,  unless  it  be  in  the  state  of  alloy, 
as  with  platinum,  in  which  state  it  is  attacked  by  nitro-muriatio  acid. 

Bhodium  forms  but  one  chloride,  containing  BhClj :  hence  it  might  be 
supposed  to  be  a  triad ;  but,  from  its  analogy  to  the  other  platinum  metals 
it  is  generally  regarded  as  a  tetrad,  the  chloride  just  mentioned  being 

BhCl, 
represented  by  the  formula  Bh.C1«,  or  I 

BhCl, 

This  chloride  is  prepared  by  adding  silicofluorio  acid  to  the  double 
chloride  of  rhodium  and  potassium,  evaporating  the  filtered  solution  to 
dryness,  and  dissolving  the  residue  in  water.  It  forms  a  brownish*red  deli- 
quescent mass,  soluble  in  water,  with  a  fine  red  color.  It  is  decomposed 
by  heat  into  chlorine  and  metallic  rhodium. 

Rhodium  and  Potassium  chlorides.  —  The  salt,  BhjClg.GKCl.eOfl^  formed  by 

*  Hugo  MttUer,  Ann.  Gh.  Pharai.  IxxxyI.  341. 
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mi  sing  A  solution  of  rhodic  oxide  in  hydrochloric  acid  with  a  strong  solu- 
tion of  potassium  chloride,  crystallizes  in  sparingly  soluble  efflorescent 
prisms.  Another  double  salt  containing  Rh,Cl,.4KCl.J0Ha,  is  prepared  by 
heating  in  a  stream  of  chlorine  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  finely  powdered 
metallic  rhodium  and  potassium  chloride.  The  salt  has  a  fine  red  color,  is 
soluble  in  water,  and  crystallizes  in  four-sided  prisms  Rhodium  and  sodium 
chloride,  Rh,Clg.6NaC1.240Hy  is  also  a  very  beautiful  red  salt,  prepared 
like  the  last.  The  ammonium  talt,  RhjC],.  r>NH^Cl.  SOHj,  obtained  by  de- 
composing the  sodium  salt  with  sal-ammoniac,  crystallizes  in  fine  rhombo- 
hedral  prisms. 

KHODirv  Oxides. — Rhodium  forms  four  oxides,  containing  RhO,  Rh,0,, 
RhO^  and  RhO^ 

The  monoxide,  RhO,  is  formed,  with  incandescence,  when  the  hydrated 
sesqaioxide,  RhiOj.SOH,,  is  heated  in  a  platinum  crucible.  It  is  a  dark- 
gray  substance,  perfectly  indifferent  to  acids 

The  9uqmoxide  or  rhodic  oxide,  Rh,0,,  obtained  by  heating  the  nitrate,  is 
a  gray  porous  mas«,  with  metallic  iridei<cence ;  insoluble  in  acids,  easily 
reduced  by  hydrogen.  It  forms  two  hydrates :  RhgOj.30H,,  or  RhHjO., 
obtained  by  precipitating  a  solution  of  rhodium  nnd  sodium  chloride  with 
(•otash  in  presence  of  alcohol,  and  Rh^O^.dOH,  or  RbBjOj-OH^  formed  by 
precipitating  the  same  salt  with  aqueous  potash. 

The  dioxi£,  RhO,,  obtained  by  fusing  pulverized  rhodium  or  the  sesqui- 
oxide  with  nitre  and- potash,  and  digesting  the  fused  mass  with  nitric  acid, 
to  dissolve  off  the  potash,  is  a  dark-brown  substance,  insoluble  in  acids. 
When  chlorine  is  passed  into  a  solution  of  rhodic  pentahydrate,  Rh203.50H,, 
a  black-brown  gelatinous  precipitate  of  the  trihydrate,  Rh^Og-SOH,,  is 
formefl  at  first ;  but  this  compound  gradually  loses  its  gelatinous  consistence, 
becomes  lighter  in  color,  and  is  finally  converted  into  a  green  hydrate  of 
the  dioxide,  RhO,. 20 H,.  The  alkaline  solution  at  the  same  time  acquires 
a  deep  violet-blue  color. 

Triozide,  RhO,.  —  The  blue  alkaline  solution  above  mentioned,  deposits, 
after  a  while,  a  blue  powder,  becoming  green  when  dry,  and  yielding,  when 
treated  with  nitric  acid,  a  blue  flocculent  substance,  consisting  of  the  tri- 
oiide,  easily  reduced  to  the  dioxide. 

Rhodic  Sulphate,  (S0^\Rhj.l20H,,  formed  by  oxidizing  the  sulphide 
with  nitric  acid,  is  a  yellowish-white  crystalline  mass.  Potassio-rhodic  sul- 
phate, (804),RhKj,  is  a  reddish-yellow  crystalline  powder  formed  by  adding 
iulpharic  acid  to  a  solution  of  rhodium  and  potassium  chloride. 

AxvosiACAL  Rhodium  Compounds. — An  ammonio-ehloride,  10NHj.Rh,Cl^ 
or  [N0H,^Rh'^^,(NH4)4]'*Cl0.  is  obtained  as  a  yellow  crystalline  powder  on 
mixing  a  dilute  solution  of  rhodium  and  ammonium  chloride  with  excess  of 
ammonia,  and  leaving  the  filtered  solution  to  evaporate.  The  corresponding 
oxide,  lONHg-RhjOj,  obtained  by  heating  the  chloride  with  silver  oxide,  is 
a  strong  base,  from  which  the  sulphate  and  oxalate  may  be  obtained  in 
crystalline  form. 


Rbodic  salts  are,  for  the  most  part,  rose-colored,  and  exhibit,  in  solution, 
the  following  reactions:  with  hydrogen  sulphide,  and  ammonium  sulphide,  a 
brown  precipitate  of  rhodic  sulphide,  insoluble  in  excess  of  ammonium 
sulphide;  with  soluble  sulphites,  a  pale-yellow  precipitate,  affording  a  char- 
acteristic reaction;  with  potash,  a  yellow  precipitate  of  rhodic  oxide,  solu- 
ble in  excess;  with  ammonia  and  with  alkaline  carbonates,  a  yellow  precipitate 
after  a  while.  No  precipitate  with  alkaline  chlorides  or  mercuric  cyanide. 
Zbie  precipitates  metallic  rhodium. 
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I 


An  alloy  of  steel  with  a  siaall  quantity  of  rhodium  ifl  said  to  posMSB  cx> 
tremely  valuable  properties.  i 


IBIDIUIL 

Atomic  weight,  198.    Symbol,  Ir. 

When  crude  platinum  is  dissolved  in  nitromuriatic  acid,  a  small  quantitj 
of  a  gray  scaly  metallic  substance  usually  remains  behind,  having  altogether 
resisted  the  action  of  the  acid :  this  is  a  native  alloy  of  iridium  and  osmium, 
called  omniridium  or  iridoMnine;  it  is  reduced  to  powder,  mixed  with  an  equal 
weight  of  dry  sodium  chloride,  and  heated  to  redness  in  a  glass  tubt, 
through  which  a  stream  of  moist  chlorine  gas  is  transmitted.  The  farther  . 
extremity  of  the  tube  is  connected  with  a  receiver  containing  solution  of  j 
ammonia.  The  gas,  under  these  circumstances,  is  rapidly  absorbed,  iridimn 
chloride  and  osmium  chloride  being  produced:  the  former  remains  in  com- 
bination with  the  sodium  chloride;  the  latter,  being  a  volatile  substance.  i$ 
carried  forward  into  the  receiver,  where  it  is  decomposed  by  the  water  into 
osmic  and  hydrochloric  acids,  which  combine  with  the  alkali.  The  contents 
of  the  tube  when  cold  are  treated  with  water,  by  which  the  iridium  and 
sodium  chloride  is  dissolved  out:  this  is  mixed  with  an  excess  of  sodium 
carbonate  and  evaporated  to  dryness.  The  residue  is  ignited  in  a  crucible, 
boiled  with  water,  and  dried;  it  then  consists  of  a  mixture  of  ferric  oxide 
and  a  combination  of  iridium  oxide  with  soda:  it  is  reduced  by  hydrogen 
at  a  high  temperature,  and  treated  successively  with  water  and  strong  hj- 
drochloric  acid,  by  which  the  alkali  and  the  iron  are  removed^  while  me- 
tallic iridium  is  left  in  a  finely  divided  state.  By  strong  pressure  and  ex- 
posure to  a  white  heat,  a  certain  degree  of  compactness  may  be  communi- 
cated to  the  metal.* 

Iridium  is  a  white  brittle  metal,  fusible  with  great  difficulty  before  the 
oxy-hydrogen  blowpipe.  Deville  and  Debray,  by  means  of  their  powerful 
oxy-hydrogen  blast  furnace,  have  fused  it  completely  into  a  pure  white 
mass,  resembling  polished  steel,  brittle  in  the  cold,  somewhat  malleable  at 
a  red  heat,  and  having  a  density  equal  to  that  of  platinum,  vii.  21-15. 
(21*8  Hare.)  By  moistening  the  pulverulent  metal  with  a  small  quantitr 
of  water,  pressing  it  tightly,  first  between  filtering  paper,  then  very  forci- 
bly in  a  press,  and  calcining  it  at  a  white  heat  in  a  forge-fire,  it  may  be 
obtained  in  the  form  of  a  compact.,  very  hard  mass,  capable  of  taking  a 
good  polish,  but  still  very  porous,  and  of  a  density  not  exceeding  16-0. 
After  strong  ignition  it  is  insoluble  in  all  acids,  but  when  reduced  by  hy- 
drogen at  low  temperatures,  it  oxidizes  slowly  at  a  red  heat,  and  dissoWes 
in  nitro-muriatic  acid.  It  is  usually  rendered  soluble  by  fusing  it  with 
nitre  and  caustic  potash,  or  by  mixing  it  with  common  salt,  or  better,  with 
a  mixture  of  the  chlorides  of  potassium  and  sodium,  and  igniting  it  ia  a 
current  of  chlorine,  as  above  described. 

Iridium  forms  three  series  of  compounds,  namely,  the  hypoiridiofu  com- 
pounds, in  which  it  is  bivalent,  as  Ir^^CL,  IrO ;  the  tridunu  compounds,  in 

IrCl, 
which  it  is  quadrivalent,  but  apparently  trivalent,  e,  g,y  Ir^Cl^  =  J       , 

IrCl, 
and  the  widie  compounds,  in  which  it  is  also  quadrivalent,  as  in  IrCl^  IrO,, 

*  Osmiridinni,  howeTer,  gf^nerally  contafiu  platinum,  nirbcnium,  and  other  xnetab  of  tb« 
same  jT^np,  which  an)  not  efilectually  separated  by  the  method  above  deecribei.  Tbecotapleto 
separation  of  the  tioveral  metals  of  the  platinum  group  hasofiate  years  formed  thesnltfectnf 
feveral  elaliorato  investigations,  Into  which  the  limitM  of  this  work  will  not  ponait  as  to  eater. 
(See  Watts's  DlcUonary  of  Chemistry,  Ui.  35 ;  iv.  241,  680;  v.  101, 124.) 
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ke.  It  appears  lo  be  incapable  of  uniting  with  more  than  four  atoms  of  a 
monad  element,  and  is  therefore  regarded  as  a  tetrad.*  It  forms  also  a 
trioxide,  IrO^  in  which  it  is  apparently  sexvalent,  but  the  oxide  may  be 

0 


I 


represented  by  the  formula    Ir    ,  in  which  the  metal  appears  also  to  be 


A 


0 
qnadriTalent. 

Chlobidks — Iridium  appears  to  form  three  chlorides,  but  only  two  of 
them  —  namely,  the  trichloride  and  tetrachloride  —  have  been  obtained  in 
definite  form. 

The  diehloride^  Ir^^Cl,  is  not  known  in  the  separate  state,  but  appears  to 
exist  in  cert4un  double  salts,  called  kypochloririditet. 

The  trichloride  or  Iridious  chloridcy  Ir,Clg,  is  prepared  by  strongly  heating 
iridiom  with  nitre,  adding  water  and  enough  nitric  acid  to  saturate  the 
alkali,  warming  the  mixture,  and  then  dissolving  the  precipitated  hydrate 
of  the  sesqaioxide  in  hydrochloric  acid ;  it  forms  a  dark  yellowish-brown 
solation.  This  8ubsta.nce  combines  with  other  metallic  chlorides,  forming 
compounds  called  iridoso-ehlorides  or  ekloririditeSy  which  may  be  prepared  by 
reducing  the  corresponding  chloriridiates  with  sulphurous  acid,  hydrogen 
sulphide,  or  potassium  ferrocyanide.  Claus  has  obtained  the  compounds 
Ir,rV6NH^Cl  eOH^  IrjCl,.6KCl.60Ha,  and  IrgCl,.6NaCl.240H^.  They  are 
olive-green  pulverulent  salts,  soluble  in  water. 

The  tetraehloride,  or  Iridic  chloride,  IrCI^,  is  obtained  in  solution  by  dis- 
BoWing  very  finely  divided  iridium,  or  one  of  its  oxides,  or  the  trichloride, 
in  nitromuriatic  acid,  and  heating  the  liquid  to  the  boiling  point.  On 
evaporating  the  solution,  it  remains  in  the  form  of  a  black,  deliquescent, 
amorphous  mass,  translucent  with  dark-red  color  at  the  edges;  soluble, 
with  reddish-yellow  color,  in  water.  It  unites  with  alkaline  chlorides, 
forming  compounds  called  iridiochloridet  or  chloriridiates,  analogous  in  com- 
position to  the  chloroplatinates.  The  ammonium  ealt,  IrCl4.2NH4Cl.OH,,  and 
ihepotatsium  salt,  IrCI^.'iKCl,  are  formed,  as  dark-brown  crystalline  precip- 
itates, on  mixing  the  solutions  of  the  component  chlorides.  The  potassium 
salt  may  also  be  prepared  by  passing  chlorine  over  a  gently  ignited  and 
finely  divided  mixture  of  iridium  with  potassium  chloride.  It  is  soluble  in 
boiling  water,  and  crystallises  in  black  ootohedrons,  yielding  a  red  powder. 
The  sodium  sail,  IrCl4.2NaCl.6OHp  prepared  like  the  potassium  salt,  forms 
easily  soluble  black  tables  and  prisms,  isomorphous  with  the  corresponding 
pUtinum  salt. 

loDiDBs. — Iridium  forms  three  iodides,  Irl,,  Ir,!^  and  Irl4,  analogous 
to  the  chlorides,  and  yielding  similar  double  salts  with  the  iodides  of  the 
alludimetals.f 

Oxtnss. — Iridium  forms  four  oxides,  IrO,  Ir^Oj,  IrO^  and  IrOj.  The 
monoxule,  or  hypoiridious  oxide,  IrO,  is  but  little  known.  It  is  obtained  by 
precipitating  an  alkaline  hypochloriridite  with  caustic  alkali  in  an  atmo- 
sphere of  carbon  dioxide  (p.  166);  but  on  exposure  to  the  air  it  is  quickly 
converted  into  a  higher  oxide. 

The  sesquioxidf^  or  Iridious  oxide,  -Ir^O^,  was  formerly  regarded  as  the 
mo«t  easily  formed  and  most  stable  of  the  oxides  of  iridium ;  but,  according 

*  A  hfzehloride.  IrC1«,  wm  laid  by  BerzeliiiB  to  be  obbtined  in  combination  with  potnminm 
chloride  by  fming  iridosminn  with  nitre;  but  according  to  Clans,  the  salt  thus  formed  was 
nally  A  rathndaai  compound,  having  lieen  prepared  by  Benelius  from  iridosmine  con^i^nlna 
ratheniom. 

t  Offler,  UAer4lk  IndterbittdHtigen  des  Iridium*.    Qottin^v  1867, 
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to  Claus,  it  baa  a  great  tendency  to  take  up  oxygen  and  pass  to  the  »tit»   ii 

of  dioxide.     It  may  be  prepared  by  gently  igniting  a  mixture  of  potas^iam    : 
chloriridite  (IriCl^.tiKCl)  with  sodium  carbonate  in  an  atmosphere  of  cir- 
bon  dioxide;  on  treating  the  product  with  water,  the  sesquioxide  remtiai    • 
in  the  form  of  a  black  powder  insoluble  in  acids.     It  forms  two  hydrates,     , 
IrjOg.SOHy  and  IrfO,  50H^     It  unites  with  bases,  forming  salts  which  maj    i| 
be  called  iridites,     A  solution  of  a  chloriridite  in  excess  of  lime-water  de- 
posits, after  standing  for  some  time  out  of  contact  of  air,  a  dirty  yellov 
precipitate  containing  Ir^Oa-SCaO. 

The  dioxide^  or  Iridic  ozide,  IrO,,  is,  according  to  Glaus,  the  most  easiij 
prepared  and  most  stable  of  all  the  oxides  of  iridium,  and  is  always  de- 
posited in  the  form  of  a  bulky,  indigo-colored  hydrate,  IrO^ 2OH2,  when  a 
solution  of  either  of  the  chlorides  of  iridium  or  their  double  salts  is  boiled 
with  an  alkali ;  but  it  always  retains  3  or  4  per  cent,  of  the  alkali.  The  , 
hydrate  may  also  be  obtained  by  dissolving  the  hydrated  sesquioxide  in  ' 
potash  and  treating  the  solution  with  an  acid.  It  dissolves  in  acids,  form-  j 
ing  solutions  which  are  dark-brown  when  concentrated)  reddisb-yeUow  j 
when  dilute. 

The  trioxidej  or  Periridic  oxides  IrOj.  is  not  known  in  the  free  state,  but  is 
formed  in  combination  with  potash,  when  iridium  is  fused  for  some  time 
with  nitre.  The  resulting  blackish-green  mass  dissolves  in  water,  formiog 
a  deep  indigo-colored  solution  of  basic  potassium  periridiate,  leaving  a 
black  crystalline  powder  consisting  of  acid  periridiate.* 

Iridium,  like  the  other  platinum  metals,  shows  but  little  tendency  to 
form  oxygen-salts.  The  oxides  dissolve  in  acids,  but  no  definite  salts  are 
obtained  in  this  way.  The  solution  of  iridic  oxide  in  sulphuric  acid  haa  a 
dark-brown  color,  which  is  not  modified  by  potash  in  the  same  manner  as 
that  of  the  dichloride,  neither  does  it  yield  any  blue  precipitate  on  boiling. 

The  only  definite  oxygen-salts  of  iridium  that  have  been  obtained  are 
double  salts  containing  sulphurous  and  dithionic  acids. 

fff/po-irido»o-po(as8ie  sulphite,  SO-lr^^.SSOgK,,  is  obtained  as  a  white  crys- 
talline powder,  when  the  mother-liquor  obtained  in  preparing  potassium 
chloriridite  by  passing  sulphurous  oxide  through  a  solution  of  the  chlor- 
iridiate,  is  evaporated  to  a  small  bulk. 

Sulphides.  —  Three  sulphides  of  iridium  are  known,  analogous  to  the 
first  three  oxides  above  described.  The  sesqvisulphide  and  di^tdpkide  are 
obtained  as  brown-black  precipitates  by  treating  the  solutions  of  the  tri- 
chloride and  tetrachloride  respectively  with  hydrogen  sulphide.  Themcn^ 
sulphide  is  a  grayish-blaok  substance  obtained  by  decomposing  either  of 
the  higher  sulphides  in  a  close  vessel. 

Ammoniacal  Compounds  op  Iridium. — The  ainmonio-c*lort<fct,  N,H,rr" 
Clj  and  N^H„IrClj,  or  [N.H  Jr'''(NH^)2]Cl,,  together  with  the  corresponding 
sulphates,  are  prepared  like  the  platinous  compounds  of  analogous  compo- 
sition, which  they  also  resemble  in  their  properties.  The  nitratockhridf, 
[N2HJr^''(NH4)J(N03)Cl,  analogous  to  Gros'  platinum  nitrate,  is  formed  by 
heating  the  chloride,  N-HjIrCL.  with  strong  nitric  acid.  Tetrammomo-iridic 
chloride,  (N4H,jIr'*)Clj,  is  obtained  as  a  violet  precipitate  by  treating  tbe 
nitrate  just  mentioned  with  hydrochloric  acid  f 

The  compound,  lONH,  IrjCl,,  or  [N'.HJr^^'^jNH^jJ^^^CV  to  which  there 
is  no  analogue  in  the  platinum  series,  is  obtained  as  a  ilesh-colored  ervs- 
talline  powder  by  prolonged  digestion  of  ammonium  chloriridite  with  warm 
aqueous  ammonia.  The  corresponding  carbonate,  nitrate,  and  sulphate 
have  also  been  prepared  J 

•  Claus.  Ann.  Ch.  Phftrm.  llx.  249. 

+  SkoUikoff.  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxxlv.  276. 

i  CIhus,  BeitrOffe  tur  Chemie  dor  fHatinmetalU.    Dorpat,  1864, 
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Iridic  solutions  (containing  the  dioxide  or  tetrachloride)  are  of  a  dark 
brown-red  color;  iridious  solutions  (containing  the  sesquioxide  or  tri- 
ehloride)  have  an  dive-green  color.  The  characters  of  an  iridic  solution 
are  best  observed  with  sodium  chloriridiate,  all  the  other  iridic  compounds 
being  but  slightly  soluble. 

Iridic  solutions  give  with  ammomum  or  potaanum  chloride  a  crystalline 
precipitate  of  ammonium  or  potassium  chloriridiate,  which  is  distinguished 
from  the  corresponding  platinum  precipitate  by  its  dark  brown-red  color, 
and  further  by  its  reduction  to  soluble  chloriridite  when  treated  with  solu- 
tion of  hydrogen  sulphide.  This  reaction  serves  for  the  separation  of 
iridium  from  platinum. 


BTTTHEKIinL 

Atomic  weight,  104.     Symbol,  Bu. 

This  metal,  discovered  by  Claus,  in  1846,  occurs  in  platinum  ore,  and 
ehielly  in  osmiridium,  of  which  there  are  two  varieties  —  one  scaly,  consist- 
ing almost  wholly  of  osmium,  iridium,  and  ruthenium,  while  the  other, 
which  is  granular,  contains  but  mere  traces  of  osmium  and  ruthenium,  but 
i^  very  rich  in  iridium  and  rhodium.  To  obtain  ruthenium,  scaly  osmiri- 
diaro  is  heated  to  bright  redness  in  a  porcelain  tube,  through  which  a  cur- 
rent of  air  (freed  from  carbonic  acid  by  passing  through  potash,  and  from 
organic  matter  by  passing  thruugh  oil  of  vitriol)  is  drawn  by  means  of  an 
aspirator.  The  osmium  and  ruthenium  are  thereby  oxidized,  the  former 
being  carried  forward  as  tetroxide  and  condensed  in  caustic  potash  solution, 
while  the  ruthenium  oxide  remains  behind,  together  with  iridium ;  and  by 
fusing  this  residue  with  potassium  hydrate,  treating  the  mass  with  water, 
and  leaving  the  liquid  in  a  corked  bottle  for  about  two  hours  to  clarify,  an 
orange-colored  solution  of  potassium  rutheniate  is  obtained,  which,  when 
nentralized  with  nitric  acid,  deposits  velvet-black  ruthenium  sesquioxide, 
and  this  when  washed,  dried,  and  ignited  in  hydrogen,  yields  the  metal. 

Ruthenium  thus  prepared,  forms  porous  lumps  very  much  like  iridium, 
and  is  moderately  easy  to  pulverize.  It  is  the  most  refractory  of  all  metals 
except  osmium.  Deville  and  Debray  have,  however,  fused  it  by  placing  it 
in  the  hottest  part  of  the  oxy-hydrogen  flame.  After  fusion  it  has  a  density 
of  11*4;  that  of  the  porous  metal  is  8-6. 

Bntheninm  is  scarcely  attacked  by  nitromuriatic  acid.  It  is,  however, 
more  easily  oxidized  than  platinum,  or  even  than  silver.  When  pure  it  is 
easily  ox  dUel  by  fusion  with  potassiam  hydrate,  still  more  easily  on  addi- 
tion of  ft  rimall  quantity  of  nitrate  or  chlorate,  producing  potassium  ruthe- 
niate, which  dissolves  in  water  with  orange  yellow  color. 

Chloeidbs. — lluthenium  is  a  tetrad,  like  the  other  platinum  metals,  and 
forms  three  chlorides,  RuCl,,  RujCIj,  and  RuCl^. 

The  dichloride,  RuCl,,  is  produced,  together  with  the  trichloride,  by 
igniting  pulverized  ruthenium  in  a  stream  of  chlorine,  the  trichloride  then 
volatilizing,  while  the  dichloride  remains  in  the  form  of  a  black  crystalline 
powder,  insoluble  in  water  and  in  all  acids,  even  nitro-muriatic  acid,  and 
only  partially  decomposed  by  alkalies.  A  soluble  dichloride  is  formed  by 
pusing  sniphydric  acid  gas  into  a  solution  of  the  trichloride,  a  brown  sul- 
phide being  then  precipitated,  and  the  solution  acquiring  a  fine  blue  color. 

The  trieUoride  or  Rutheniout  chloride,  Ru^Clg,  prepared  by  precipitating 
a  Bolntion  of  potassic  rutheniate  with  an  acid,  dissolving  the  precipitated 
bl'ick  oxide  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  evaporating,  is  a  yellow-brown,  crys- 
talline, very  deliquescent  mass,  becoming  dark-green  and  blue  at  certain 
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points  when  strongly  heated.  It  dissolves  easily  in  water  and  in  aleohol. 
leaying  a  small  quantity  of  a  yellow  insoluble  salt. 

The  concentrated  solution  of  ruthenious  chloride,  mixed  with  concen- 
trated solutions  of  the  chlorides  of  potassium  and  ammoninm,  yields  ibe 
double  salts,  Ru2Clg.4KCl,  and  Ru,C1g.4NH4Cl,  in  the  form  of  ci^stalliae 
precipitates,  with  yiolet  iridescence,  very  slightly  soluble  in  water,  insoliible 
in  alcohol. 

The  tetrachloride  or  Ruthenie  chloride,  RuCl^,  is  known  only  in  its  double 
salts.  The  potastium'aalt,  Ru€l4  2KC1,  is  prepared  by  mixing  a  solntion  of 
ruthenie  hydrate  in  hydrochloric  acid  with  potassium  chloride,  and  evapo- 
rating to  the  crystallising  point.  It  is  brown,  with  rose-colored  irideseenc^, 
Tery  soluble  in  water,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol.  The  ammonium  mIL 
RUCI4.2NH4CI,  is  prepared  like  the  potassium  salt,  which  it  resembles  closelj. 

OxiDis.  —  Ruthenium  forms  five  oxides,  riz.,  RuO,  Ru,Op  RnO^  RnO^ 
and  RUO4,  the  fourth,  however,  being  known  only  in  combination. 

The  monoxide,  RuO,  obtained  by  calcining  the  dichloride  with  sodium 
carbonate  in  a  current  of  carbon  dioxide,  and  washing  the  residue  with 
water,  has  a  dark-gray  color  and  metallic  lustre ;  is  not  acted  upon  by  acid^: 
but  is  reduced  by  hydrogen  at  ordinary  temperatures.  —  The  teigtaaxide,  or 
Ruthenious  oxide,  RUfOj,  is  a  bluish-black  powder,  formed  by  heating  the 
metal  in  the  air.  The  corresponding  hydrate,  Ru^Oy.SOH,  or  RixH|0,,  is 
obtained  by  precipitating  ruthenious  chloride  with  an  alkaline  carbonate, 
as  a  blackish-brown  substance  which  distioWes  with  yellow  color  in  acid&— 
The  dioxide,  or  Ruthenie  oxide,  RuO^  is  a  black-blue  powder,  obtained  by 
roasting  the  disulphide.  Ruthenie  hydrate,  Ru0^20H^  or  Ru'*H404,  is  ob- 
tained as  a  gelatinous  precipitate  by  decomposing  potassium  chlororutheniate 
with  sodium  carbonate.  —  The  trioxide,  RuO^.  commonly  called  rutheine  add, 
is  known  only  as  a  potassium-salt,  which  is  obtained  by  igniting  ratheniBm 
with  caustic  potash  and  nitre :  it  forms  an  orange-yellow  solution.  —  The 
tetroxide,  RuO^,  is  a  Tolatile  compound,  analogous  to  osmic  tetroxide,  ob- 
tained by  heating  ruthenium  with  potash  and  nitre,  in  a  silver  crucible,  dis- 
solving the  fused  mass  in  water,  and  passing  chlorine  through  the  solntion 
in  a  tubulated  retort,  connected  by  a  condensing- tube  with  a  receiver  coti- 
taining  potash.  The  tetroxide  then  passes  over  and  condenses  in  the  neck 
of  the  retort,  and  in  the  tube,  as  a  golden-yellow  crystalline  crust,  which 
melts  between  50^  and  60°.  It  is  heavier  than  oil  of  vitriol,  dissoWet 
slightly  in  water,  readily  in  hydrochloric  acid,  forming  a  solution  es^lj 
decomposed  by  alcohol,  sulphurous  acid,  and  other  reducing  agents. 

Sulphides.  —  Hydrogen  sulphide,  passed  into  a  solution  of  either  of  the 
chlorides  of  ruthenium,  usually  forms  a  precipitate  consisting  of  ruthenium 
sulphide  and  oxysulphide  mixed  with  free  sulphur.  The  blue  solution  of 
the  dichloride  yields  a  dark-brown  sesquisulphide,  Ru^.  When  hydrogen 
sulphide  is  passed  for  a  long  time  into  a  solution  of  the  trichloride,  ruthe- 
nium disulphide,  RuS^  is  formed,  as  a  brown-yellow  precipitate,  beeomiog 
dark-brown  by  calcination. 

Am MONIACAL  RuTHEKiVM  CoMPorKDR.  —  Teframmomo-hypoTuthemoui  tid^' 
ide,  4NH,.RuCl,80H,,  or  [N.H^Ru^^fNH^) JCl,  80H-  is  formed  by  boiling 
the  solution  of  ammonium  chlororutheniate  (RuGl^.ZMH^Cl),  with  ammonia. 
It  forms  golden-yellow  oblique  rhombic  crystals,  very  soluble  in  water,  in- 
soluble in  alcohol.  Treated  with  silver  oxide,  it  yields  the  corresponding 
oxide,  4NH3  RuO,  which,  however,  is  decomposed  by  evaporation  of  its 
solution,  giving  off  half  its  ammonia,  and  leaving  the  compound  2NH|.KuO, 
or  (N,H,Ru'')0.  The  carbonate,  nitrate,  and  sulphate,  obtained  bj  treat- 
ing this  last-mentioned  oxide  with  the  corresponding  silver  salte,  fof'° 
yellow  crystals. 
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The  eompoimds  of  ruthenium  mny  readily  be  distinguished  from  those 
of  the  othet*  pUtinum- metals,  bj  fusing  a  few  milligrammes  of  the  sub- 
f'tance  in  s  platinum-spoon,  with  a  large  excess  of  nitre»  leaving  it  to  cool 
«  hen  it  ceases  to  froth,  and  dissolving  the  cooled  mass  in  a  little  distilled 
water.  An  orange-yellow  solution  of  potassium  rutheniate  is  thus  formed, 
which  on  addition  of  a  drop  or  two  of  nitric  acid,  yields  a  bulky,  black 
precipitate;  and  on  adding  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  liquid,  with  the  pre- 
cipitate still  in  it,  and  heating  it  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  the  oxide  dissolves, 
forming  a  nolution  which  has  a  fine  orange-yellow  when  concentrated,  and 
when  treated  with  kydrogenr-ndphide,  till  it  becomes  nearly  black,  yields  a 
filtrate  of  a  splendid  sky-blue  color.  Characteristic  reactions  are  also  ob- 
tained with  potaanum  ndphocyanate^  which  colors  the  liquid  deep  red,  chang- 
ing to  violet  on  heating,  and  with  lead  aeetaUy  which  fotfpi  a  purple-red 
precipitate. 


OSKIUIL 
Atomic  weight,  199.     Symbol,  Os. 

The  separation  of  this  metal  from  iridium,  ruthenium,  and  the  other 
metals  with  which  it  is  associntod  in  native  osmiridium,  and  in  platinum 
residues,  depends  chiefly  on  its  ready  oxidation  with  nitric  or  nitromuratio 
acid,  or  by  ignition  in  air  or  oxygen,  and  the  Tolatility  of  the  oxide  thus 
produced. 

To  prepare  metallic  osmium,  the  solution  obtained  by  condensing  the 
vapor  of  osmium  tetroxide  in  potash  (p.  385)  is  mixed  with  excess  of  by- 
Urocbiorie  acid,  and  digested  with  mercury  in  a  well-closed  bottle  at  40^ 
C.  (104^  F.)  The  osmium  is  then  reduced  by  the  mercury,  and  an  amalgam 
is  formed,  which,  when  distilled  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen  till  all  the  mer- 
cQr?  and  calomel  are  expelled,  leaves  metallic  osmium  in  the  form  of  a 
blacic  powder  (Benelius).  The  metal  may  also  be  obtained  by  igniting 
ammonium  chloro-osmite  with  sal-ammoniac. 

The  properties  of  osmium  vary  according  to  its  mode  of  preparation.  In 
the  pulverulent  state  it  is  black,  destitute  of  metallic  lustre,  which,  how- 
ever«  it  acquires  by  burnishing;  in  the  compact  state,  as  obtained  by  Ber- 
xelios's  method  aboTe  described,  it  exhibits  metallic  lustre,  and  has  a  den- 
sitj  of  10.  DcTille  and  Debray,  by  igniting  precipitated  osmium  sulphide 
in  a  crucible  of  gas-coke,  at  the  melting  heat  of  nickel,  obtained  it  in 
blaish-black,  easily  divisible  lumps.  When  heated  to  the  melting  point  of 
rhodium,  it  becomes  more  compact,  and  acquires  a  density  of  21*8  to  21*4. 
At  a  still  higher  temperature,  capable  of  melting  ruthenium  and  iridium, 
and  volatilizing  platinum,  osmium  likewise  volatilizes,  but  still  does  not 
melt;  in  fact,  it  is  the  mfst  refractory  of  all  metals. 

Osmium  in  the  finely  divided  stato  is  highly  combustible,  continuing  to 
burn  when  set  on  fire,  till  it  is  all  >olati1ized  as  tetroxide.  In  this  state 
also  it  is  easily  oxidized  by  nitric  or  nitromuriatic  acid,  being  converted 
into  tetroxide.  But  after  exposure  to  a  red  heat,  it  becomes  less  combus- 
tible, and  is  not  oxidized  by  nitric  or  nitromuriatic  acid.  Osmium  which 
has  been  heated  to  the  melting-point  of  rhodium,  does  not  give  off  any 
Tapor  of  tetroxide  when  heated  in  the  air  to  the  melting-point  of  zinc,  but 
takes  fire  at  higher  temperatures. 

OsMivv  Chloridvs. — Osmium  forms  three  chlorides,  analogous  ^o  those 
of  iridium  and  ruthenium.  When  it  is  heated  in  dry  chlorine  {  8,  there 
15  formed,  first  a  blue-black  sublimate  of  the  dichloride,  then  a  rcu  subli- 
mate of  the  tetrachloride.     The  t&chloride,  or  ht/po-osnUous  chloride,  dissolves 
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in  water  with  dark  yiolet-blue  color.  It  is  likewise  formed  by  the  aetios 
of  reducing  agents  on  either  of  the  higher  chlorides,  into  which,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  easily  converted  by  oxidation.  The  addition  of  potassiao) 
chloride  renders  it  more  stable,  by  forming  a  double  salt.  The  triehl&nJe, 
OsjCIg,  has  not  been  isolated,  but  is  contained  in  the  solution  obtained  bj 
treating  the  sesquioxide  with  hydrochloric  acid.  It  forms  double  smIi- 
with  alkaline  chlorides.  Tht  potaBsmm-aalt,  Os^Clg-CKCLGOH,,  is  produe^-d 
together  with  potassium  chlorosmate,  when  a  mixture  of  pulrerixed  osmium 
and  potassium  chloride  is  ignited  in  chlorine  gas ;  it  forms  dark  red>bro«  o 
crystals. 

The  tetrachloride^  or  Otmie  chlaridt,  OsCl^,  is  the  red  compound  which  con- 
stitutes the  principal  part  of  the  product  obtained  by  igniting  osmium  in 
chlorine  gas.  dtoi dissolves  with  yellow  color  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  i$ 
decomposed  quickly  in  dilute  solution,  more  slowly  in  presence  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  or  metallic  chlorides,  yielding  a  black  precipitate  of  osmic 
oxide,  and  a  solution  of  osmium  tetroxide  in  hydrochloric  acid. 

Osmic  chloride  unites  with  the  chlorides  of  the  alkali-metals,  forming 
salts  sometimes  called  oemioehl^mdeSf  or  ehloroematen.  From  the  solutions  ot 
these  salt-s,  hydrogen  aulphidey  and  ammonhtm  sulphide,  slowly  precipitate  a 
yellow-brown  sulphide  insoluble  in  alkaline  sulphides;  mlver  nitrate  forms 
an  olive-green,  ttannotu  chloride  a  brown  precipitate.  Tatmie  add,  on  heat- 
ing, produces  a  blue  color,  but  no  precipitate;  potateium  ferrocyatade^  fir$i  ft 
green,  then  a  blue  color;  poiassiwn  iodide,  a  deep  purple-red  color.  J'otatk 
gives  a  black,  ammonia  a  brown  precipitate,  slowly  in  the  cold,  immediately 
on  boiling.     Metallic  zinc  and  todhtm  formate  throw  down  metallic  osmium. 

Sodium  oamiochloride,  OsCl^.  2NaCl,  prepared  by  heating  a  mixture  of 
osmium  sulphide  and  sodium  chloride  in  a  current  of  chlorine,  crystalUzes 
in  orange-colored  rhombic  prisms,  an  inch  long,  easily  soluble  inVnter, 
and  in  alcohol.  The  potaeeivm  and  ammmUum  ttUts,  of  analogous  compo<i- 
lioD,  ar')  obtained  as  red-brown  crystalline  precipitntes  on  adding  sal-uo- 
moniac  or  potassium  chloride  to  the  solution  of  the  sodium  salt. 

Oxides. — Osmium  forms  five  oxides  analogous  to  those  of  rutbeniun. 
The  movoxide  or  hypo-oemious  oxide^  OsO,  is  obtained  by  igniting  hypo-oflsi- 
ous  sulphite  in  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid  gas;  also  as  blue-black  hydrate, 
by  heat:ng  the  same  salt  with  strong  potash  solution  in  a  closed  Teseel. 
Hypo-oemioui  sulphite,  SOjOs^^  or  80^,080,  is  a  black-blue  salt,  produced 
by  mixing  the  aqueous  solution  of  osmium  tetroxide  with  sulphurous  acid.— 
The  sesquioxide  or  osmious  o^de,  OsS)^  is  obtained  by  heating  either  of  the 
double  sails  of  the  trichloride  with  sodium  carbonate  in  a  stream  of  car 
bonio  acid  gas.  It  is  a  black  powder  insoluble  in  acids.  The  hydrate,  ob* 
taincd  by  precipitation,  has  a  dirty  brown-red  color,  is  soluble  in  acids,  bat 
docs  not  yield  pure  salts. 

The  dioxide,  or  Osmic  oxide,  OsO^  is  obtained  as  a  black  insoluble  powder, 
by  heating  potassium  osmiochloride  with  sodium  carbonate  in  a  stream  of 
carbonic  acid  gas,  or  in  copper-red  metallic-shining  lumps,  by  heating  tltc 
corresponding  hydrate.  Osmic  hydrate,  OsOj-SOH^  is  obtained  by  precipi- 
tating a  solution  of  potassium  osmio-chloride  with  potash,  at  the  boiling 
heat,  or  in  greater  purity  by  mixing  a  solution  of  potassic  osmite,  OsO,.K,0, 
with  dilute  nitric  acid. 

The  trioxide,  OsO..  is  not  known  in  the  free  state,  but  combines  with 
alkalies,  forming  salts  called  osmites,  which  are  produced  by  the  actios  of 
reducing  .agents  on  the  tetroxide  in  presence  of  alkalies.  The  potatsiumtaity 
OsO.  K2O.2OHP  is  a  rose-colored  crystalline  powder. 

The  tetroxide,  O8O4,  commonly  called  osmic  acid,  is  the  volatile,  strong- 
smelling  compound,  formed  when  osmium  or  either  of  its  lower  oxidw  is 
heated  in  the  air,  or  treated  with  nitric  or  nitromuriatic  acid.     It  miT  be 
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prepared  bj  heating  OBmium  in  a  current  of  oxygen  gas,  and  condenses  in 
the  cool  pmrt  of  the  apparatus  in  colorless,  transparent  crystals.  It  melts 
below  lOO**,  and  boils  at  a  temperature  a  little  above  its  melting  point.  Its 
Tftpor  has  an  intolerably  pungent  odor ;  attacks  the  eyes  strongly  and  pain- 
fully, and  is  excessiToly  poisonous.  Osmium  tetroxide  is  dissoWed  slowly, 
but  in  considerable  quantity,  by  water,  forming  an  add  solution.  It  is  a 
powerful  oxidizing  agent,  decolorising  indigo  solutfon,  separating  iodine 
from  potassium  iodide,  converting  alcohol  into  aldehyde  and  acetic  acid,  &c. 
It  dissolves  in  alkalies,  forming  yellow-red  solutions,  which  are  inodorous 
when  cold,  but  when  heated,  give  off  the  tetroxide  and  free  oxygen,  leaving 
m  residue  of  alkaline  osmite. 

ScLPHiDBS.  —  Osmium  bums  in  sulphur- vapor.  Five  sulphides  of  osmium 
are  said  to  exist,  analogous  to  the  oxides,  the  first  four  being  produced  by 
decomposing  the  corresponding  chlorides  with  hydrogen  sulphide,  and  the 
tetrasulphide  by  passing  that  gas  into  a  solution  of  the  tetroxide.  The  last 
i.<;  a  sulphur-acid,  perfectly  soluble  in  water,  whereas  the  others  are  sul- 
phur-bases, slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  forming  deep  yellow  solutions. 

Ammokiacal  OsMirM  CoMPOUKBS.  —  A  cold  solution  of  potassium  osmite, 
mixed  with  sal-ammoniac,  yields  a  yellow  crystalline  precipitate,  consisting, 
according  to  Glaus,  of  kydrated  osmammonium  chloride^  (NjHjOs'')Cl,.  An 
aqueous  solution  of  the  tetroxide  treated  with  ammonia,  yields  a  brown- 
black  powder,  consisting  of  NjHgOsOj,  or  [NjH,(OsO)''']O.OH,. 

OsxiAMio  Acid,  Os^N^OgHj. — The  potassium-salt,  of  this  bibasic  acid, 
O^N^OgK^  is  produced  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  a  hot  solution  of 
osmium  tetroxide  in  excess  of  potash : 

'eOsO^  -f  8NHj  -f  eOKH  =r  SOSjN.OjK,  -|-  160H,  -f  N, 

It  separates  as  a  yellow  crystalline  powder,  and  its  solution,  treated  with  sil- 
ver nitrate,  yields  a  precipitate  of  silver  osmiamate,  Os^NJO^Ag^  from  which 
the  aqueous  acid  may  be  prepared  by  decomposition  with  nydrochlorio  acid. 
It  is  a  strong  acid, decomposing,  not  only  the  carbonates,  but  also  the  chlor- 
ides, of  potassium  and  sodium.  The  osmiamates  of  the  alkali-metals  and 
alkaline  earth-metals  are  soluble  in  water ;  the  lead,  mercury,  and  silver 
salts  are  insoloble. 


All  oflmium  compounds,  when  heated  with  excess  of  nitric  acid,  give  off 
the  unpleasant  odor  of  osmium-tetroxide.  By  ignition  in  hydrogen  gas, 
they  are  reduced  to  metallic  osmium,  which,  as  well  as  the  lower  oxides, 
emits  the  same  odor  when  heated  in  contact  with  the  air.  The  reactions  of 
osmium  salts  in  solution  have  already  been  described. 


GROUP  II. 
TDT. 


Atomic  weight,  118.     Symbol,  Sn.  (Stannom.) 

This  valuable  metal  occurs  in  the  state  of  oxide,  and  more  rarely  as  sul- 
phide: the  principal  tin  mines  are  those  of  Saxony  and  Bohemia,  Malacca, 
and  more  especially  Cornwall.  In  Cornwall  the  tin-stone  is  found  as  a  con- 
stituent of  metal-bearing  veins,  associated  with  copper  ore,  in  granite  and 
slate-rocks ;  and  as  an  alluvial  deposit,  mixed  with  rounded  pebbles,  in  the 
beds  of  several  small  rivers.  The  first  variety  is  called  mine-  and  the 
38« 
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second  tiream''Hn,  Tin  oxide  is  also  found  disseminnted  through  the  nek 
itself  in  small  crystals. 

To  prepare  the  ore  for  reduction,  it  is  stamped  to  powder,  washed,  te 
separate  as  much  as  possible  of  the  earthy  matter,  and  roasted,  to  eipri 
sulphur  and  arsenic:  it  is  then  strongly  heated  with  coal,  and  the  metal 
thus  obtained  is  cast  into  larpre  blocks.  Two  varieties  of  commercial  tin 
are  known,  called  grain-  and  bar-tin  ;  the  first  is  the  best ;  it  is  prepared  from 
the  stream  ore. 

Pure  tin  has  a  white  color,  approaching  that  of  silver:  it  is  soft  and 
malleable,  and  when  bent  or  twisted  emits  a  peculiar  crackling  sound:  it 
has  a  density  of  7*8  and  melts  at  2:^7<'  C.  (467°  F.)  Tin  is  but  little  acted 
upon  by  air  and  water,  even  conjointly;  when  heated  above  its  melting 
point,  it  oxidizes  rapidly,  becoming  converted  into  a  whitish  powder,  used 
in  the  arts  for  polishing  under  the  name  of  putty-powder.  The  metal  \» 
attacked  and  dissolved  by  hydrochloric  acid,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen: 
nitric  acid  acts  with  great  energy,  converting  it  into  a  white  hydrste  of  the 
dioxide. 

Tin  is  a  tetrad  metal,  and  forms  two  well-defined  classes  of  compoiiads. 
namely,  the  stannous  compounds,  in  which  it  is  bivalfnt,  as  Sn^^Cl,.  Sn"],. 
Sn^^O,  &G.,  and  the  stannic  compounds^  in  which  it  is  quadrivalent,  as  Sn**Cl4. 
Sn''0,,  &c. ;  also  a  few  compounds  called  «tonno«o-«toRmr  compounds,  of  inter- 
mediate composition,  and  probably  formed  by  combination  of  stannous  and 
stannic  compounds,  eg,,  Sn,C]g=SnCl^.SnCl^;  Sn^O^^^SnCSnO,. 

Chlobidks. — The  dichloride,  or  Stannous  chloride,  SnCi,*  is  obtained  in  the 
anhydrous  state  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  calomel  and  powdered  tin,  pre- 
pared by  agitating  the  melted  metal  in  a  wooden  box  until  it  solidifies.  It 
is  a  gray,  resinous-looking  substance,  fusible  below  redness,  and  voUitile  at 
a  high  temperature. 

The  hydrated  chloride,  commonly  called  tin'Salt,  is  easily  prepared  by  dis^ 
solving  metnllic  tin  in  hot  hydrochlorio  acid.  It  crystallizes  in  needles  con- 
taining SnCl,.20H^  which  are  freely  soluble  in  a  small  quantity  of  water, 
but  are  apt  to  be  decomposed  in  part  when  put  into  a*large  mass,  unleea 
hydrochlorio  acid  in  excess  be  present.  Solution  of  stannous  chloride  is 
employed  as  a  deoxidizing  agent;  it  reduces  the  salts  of  mercury  and  other 
metals  of  the  same  class.  It  is  also  extensively  employed  as  a  mordant  in 
dyeing  and  calico-printing;  sometimes  also  as  an  antichlore. 

Stannous  chloride  unites  with  the  chlorides  of  the  alkali-metals,  forming 
crystallizable  double  salt^,  SnCl,  2KC1,  &c.,  called  Siannoso-cklwidci  or 
Chlorostannites. 

The  tetrachloride,  or  Stannic  chloride,  SnCl^,  is  an  old  and  very  curious 
compound,  formerly  called  fuming  liquor  of  Libavius.  It  is  made  by  ex- 
posing metallic  tin  to  the  action  of  chlorine,  or,  more  conveniently,  by  dis- 
tilling a  mixture  of  1  part  of  powdered  tin  with  5  parts  of  corrosive  subli- 
mate It  is  a  thin,  colorless,  mobile  liquid,  boiling  at  120°  C  (248°  F.),  and 
yielding  a  colorless  invisible  vapor.  It  fumes  in  the  air,  and  when  mixed 
with  a  third  part  of  water,  solidifies  to  a  soft  fusible  mass  called  butter  of  tin. 
The  solution  of  stannic  chloride  is  much  employed  by  the  dyer  for  the 
brightening  and  fixing  ol  red  colors,  and  is  sometimes  designated  by  the 
old  names,  "composition,  physic,  or  tin  solution;"  it  is  commonly  prepared 
by  dissolving  metallic  tin  in  a  mixture  of  hydrochloric  and  nitric  acids, 
care  being  taken  to  avoid  too  great  .elevation  ot  temperature.  The  solution 
when  evaporated  yields  a  deliquescent  crystalline  hydrate,  SnCl^,50Hj. 

Stannic  chloride  forms,  with  the  chlorides  of  the  alkali-metals  and  alkaline 
earth-metals,  crystalline dmible  salts,  called  Stannochlorides or  Chlorosfannatt^, 
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The  irieklaride,  or  8fannoto-$tannie  chloride,  known  only  in  solution,  is 
produced  by  dissolylng  the  sesquioxide  in  hydrochloric  acid.  The  solu- 
tion acta  like  a  mixture  of  the  dichloride  and  tetrachloride. 

FLUoftiDSS. — Starmout  fiuoridet  SnF,,  obtained  by  evaporating  the  solution 
of  stannous  oxide  in  hydrofluoric  acid,  crystallizes  in  small  shining  opaque 
prisma.  Sianme  fiuortdey  SnF^,  is  not  known  in  the  free  state,  but  unites 
with  other  nietHllic  fluorides,  forming  crystalline  compounds  called  stanno- 
fiuorideM  or  fiuo9iannate»j  isomorphous  with  the  corresponding  silioofluor- 
ides,  titanofluorides,  and  zircofluorides.  The  potassium  salt  contains 
SnF^.2KCL0Hy  the  barium  salt,  SnF^.BaF,,  &c. 

OxiDSS. — The  monoxide,  or  Stannous  oxide,  SnO,  is  produced  by  heating 
stannous  oxalate  out  of  contact  with  the  air;  also  by  igniting  stannous  hy- 
drate. This  hydrate,  2SnO.OH,,  or  Sn^H^O^,  is  obtained  as  a  white  precipi- 
tate by  decomposing  stannous  chloride  with  an  alkaline  carbonate,  carbon 
dioxide  gas  being  at  the  same  time  eyolved.  This  hydrate,  carefully  washed, 
dried,  and  heated  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbon  dioxide,  leaves  anhydrous 
elannoua  oxide  as  a  dense  black  powder,  which  is  permanent  in  the  air,  but 
when  touched  with  a  red-hot  boTiy,  takes  fire  and  burns  like  tinder,  pro- 
ducing the  dioxide.  The  hydrate  is  freely  soluble  in  caustic  potash ;  the 
solution  decomposes  by  keeping  into  metallic  tin  and  dioxide.  It  dissolves 
also  in  sulphuric  acid,  forming  stannous  sulphate,  SO^Sn^^,  which  crystallizes 
in  needles. 

The  sesquioxide,  Sn.O^,  is  produced  by  the  action  of  hydrated  ferric  oxide 
upon  stannous  chloride :  it  is  a  grayish,  slimy  substance,  soluble  in  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  in  ammonia.     This  oxide  has  been  but  little  examined. 

The  dioxide,  or  Stannic  oxide,  SnO,,  occurs  native  as  tin-stone  or  cassi- 
terite,  the  common  ore  of  tin,  and  is  easily  formed  by  heating  tin,  stan- 
nous oxide,  or  stannous  hydrate  in  contact  with  the  air.  As  thus  pre- 
pared, it  is  a  white  or  yellowish  amorphous  powder ;  but  by  passing  the 
vapor  of  stannic  chloride  mixed  with  aqueous  vapor  through  a  red-hot 
porcelain  tube,  it  may  be  obtained  in  crystals.  It  is  not  attacked  by  acids, 
even  in  the  concentrated  state. 

Stannic  oxide  forms  two  hydrates,  differing  from  one  another  in  compo- 
sition and  properties ;  both,  however,  being  acids,  and  capable  of  forming 
salts  by  exchanging  their  hydrogen  for  metals.  These  hydrates  or  acids 
are^taantie  acid,  SnO^ 011^  or  SnOsK,,  and  metastannicacid,  Sn50|Q.60H2,  or  Sn^ 
O^Ufg,  the  former  being  capable  of  exchanging  the  whole  of  its  hydrogen  for 
metal,  and  forming  the  stannates,  ooutaining  SnO^M,;  while  the  latter  ex- 
changes only  one  fifth  of  its  hydrogen,  forming  the  metastannates,  Sn^Oi^HglVI,. 

Stannie  acid  is  precipitated  by  acids  from  solutions  of  alkaline  stannates, 
also  from  solution  of  stannic  chloride,  by  calcium  or  barium  carbonate  not 
in  excess ;  alkaline  carbonates  throw  down  an  acid  st annate.  When  dried 
in  the  air  at  ordinary  temperatures,  it  has,  according  to  Weber,  the  com- 
position, Sn02.20H2;  in  a  vacuum  half  the  water  is  given  off,  leaving 
SoOyOH,. 

Stannic  hydrate  dissolves  in  the  stronger  acids,  forming  the  stannic  salts ; 
thus  with  sulphuric  acid  it  forms  stannic  sulphate  (SO^)^n^^,  or  2SO0.SnO2. 
Hydrochloric  acid  converts  it  into  the  tetrachloride.  The  stannic  salts  of 
oxygen  acids  are  very  unstable. 

Stannates.  —  Stannic  hydrate  exhibits  acid  much  more  decidedly  than 
basic  properties.  It  forms  easily  soluble  salts  with  the  alkalies,  and  from 
these  the  insoluble  stannates  of  the  earth-metals  and  heavy  metals  may  bo 
obtained  by  precipitation.  Sodium  stannate,  SnOgNa,,  which  is  much  used 
in  calico-printing  as  a  '-preparing  salt"  or  mordant,  is  produced  on  the 
Urge  scale  by  fusing  tin-stone  with  hydrate,  nitrate,  chloride,  or  sulphide 
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cf  sodium ;  by  boiling  the  tin  ore  with  eaastic  soda  solution ;  by  fuKog 
metallic  tin  with  a  mixture  of  sodium  nitrate  and  carbonate ;  or  heating  it 
with  soda  solution  mixed  with  sodium  nitrate  and  chloride.* 

Meiattannie  add  is  produced  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  fin.  When 
dried  in  the  air  at  ordinary  temperatures,  it  contains  dSnO^lOOU^  or  SD| 
OiqH^  50H,,  but  at  100^  it  gives  off  5  molecules  of  water,  and  is  redoced 
to  Sn^Oi^Hig.  It  is  a  white  crystalline  powder,  insoluble  in  water  and  in 
acids,  it  dissolves  slowly  in  alkalies  forming  metastannatea,  but  is  grad- 
ually deposited  in  its  original  state  as  the  solution  absorbs  carbonic  add 

from  the  air.     The  potaaaium  »alt,  SngO^HgK,,  or  (SnO,)^  <    qv*  >  ^"^7  ^ 

precipitated  in  the  solid  state  by  adding  pieces  of  solid  potash  to  a  solntioo 
of  metastannic  acid  in  cold  potash.  It  is  gummy,  uncrystallixable,  and 
strongly  alkaline.  The  todium  seUt,  Sn^Oj^HgNa^  prepared  in  like  manner, 
is  cry stallo- granular,  and  dissolves  slowly,  but  completely,  in  water.  The 
metastannates  exist  only  in  the  hydrated  stat«,  being  decomposed  when 
deprived  of  their  basic  water. 

Tin  Sulphides.  — The  monosulpMde^  6nS,  is  prepared  by  fusing  tin  with 
excess  of  sulphur,  and  strongly  heating  the  product.  It  is  a  lead-gray, 
brittle  substance,  fusible  at  a  red  heat,  and  soluble,  with  evolution  of  sul- 
phuretted  hydrogen,  in  hot  hydrochloric  acid.  A  aeaquitulphidt  may  be 
formed  by  gently  heating  the  above  compound  with  a  third  of  its  weight  of 
sulphur :  it  is  yellowish-gray,  and  easily  decomposed  by  heat.  The  hituL' 
pkitUf  SnS,,  or  Moaaic  gold^  is  prepared  by  exposing  to  a  low  red  heat,  in  a 
glass  flask,  a  mixture  of  12  parts  of  tin,  6  of  mercury,  6  of  sal-ammoniac, 
and  7  of  flowers  of  sulphur.  Sal-ammoniac,  cinnabar,  and  stannous  chlor- 
ide sublime,  while  the  bisulphide  remains  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  in  the 
form  of  brilliant  gold-colored  scales :  it  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  gold  pow- 
der. The  same  compound  is  obtained  as  an  amorphous  light-yellow  pow* 
der  by  passing  hydrogen  sulphide  into  a  solution  of  stannic  chloride. 


Hydrogen  sulphide  . 
Ammonium  tulphide 


Stannout  saltt  give  with : 

Fixed  caustic  alkalies :  white  hydrate,  soluble  in  exoeSB. 
Ammonia :     carbonates  ^ 

of  potassium,  sodium^  >  white  hydrate,  nearly  insoluble  in  excess, 
and  ammonium    .     .  ) 

'  black-brown  precipitate  of  monosulphide,  sol- 
uble in  ammonium  sulphide  containing  excess 
of  sulphur,  and  reprecipitAted  by  acids  aa 
yellow  bisulphide. 
Stannic  salts  give  With : 
IHxed  caustic  alkalies:  white  hydrate,  soluble  in  excess. 
Ammonia :  white  hydrate,  slightly  soluble  in  excess. 
Alkaline  carbonates:  white  hydrate,  slightly  soluble  in  excess. 
Ammonium  carbonate:  white  hydrate,  insoluble. 
Hydrogen  sulphide :  yelloW  precipitate  of  bisulphide. 
Ammonium  sulphiele:  the  same,  soluble  in  excess. 

Trichloride  of  gold,  added  to  a  dilute  solution  of  stannous  chloride,  gives 
rise  to  a  brownish-purple  precipitate,  called  purple  of  Cassius  (p.  871). 


The  useful  applications  of  tin  are  Very  humerous.  T^ned  plate  consists 
of  iron  superficially  alloyed  with  this  metal ;  pewter^  of  the  best  kind,  ia 
chiefly  tin,  hardened  by  the  admixture  of  a  little  antimony,  &o.     Cooking* 

•  Richardaod  and  Watts*B  Chemical  Technotogj^,  vol.  i.  pt  It.  p.  3&,  asd  pt.  v.  p.  S43. 
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vessels  of  copper  are  usually  tinned  in  the  interior.     The  use  of  tin  solu- 
tions in  dyeing  and  calico-printing  has  been  already  mentioned. 


TXTAFHrX. 
Atomic  weight,  50.     Symbol,  Ti. 

This  18  one  of  the  rarer  metals,  and  is  never  found  in  the  metallic  state. 
The  most  important  titanium  minerals  are  rutiUf  brookiUy  and  anatasef  which 
are  different  forms  of  titanic  oxide,  and  the  several  varieties  of  titaniferous 
iron,  consisting  of  ferrous  titanaie,  sometimes  alone,  but  more  generally 
mixed  with  ferric  or  ferroso-ferric  oxide.  Occasionally  in  the  slag  adhering 
to  the  bottom  of  blast-furnaces  in  which  iron  ore  is  reduced,  small  brilliant 
copper-colored  cubes,  hard  enough  to  scratch  glass,  and  in  the  highest 
degree  infusible,  are  found.  This  substance,  of  which  a  single  smelting 
furnace  in  the  Hartz  produced  as  much  as  80  pounds,  was  formerly  believed 
to  be  metallic  titanium.  Recent  researches  of  AYohler,  however,  have 
shown  it  to  be  a  combination  of  titanium  cyanide  with  titanium  nitride. 
When  these  cryjtals  are  powdered,  mixed  with  potassium  hydrate,  and 
fused,  ammonia  is  evolved,  and  potassium  titanate  is  formed.  MetalUo 
titaoium  in  a  finely  divided  state  may  be  obtained  by  heating  titanium  and 
potassium  fluoride  with  potassium.  This  element  is  remarkable  for  its 
affinity  for  niM*ogen :  when  heated  in  the  air,  it  simultaneously  absorbs 
oxygen  and  nitrogen. 

Titanium  is  tetradic,  like  tin,  and  forms  two  classes  of  compounds :  the 
/t/an«f  compounds,  in  which  it  is  quadrivalent,  e.ff.  Ti**Cl^,  Ti'^O,,  and  the 
titanoui  compounds,  in  which  it  is  apparently  trivalent  but  really  also 
quadrivalent,  e.  ff.: 

TiCL 
Ti,Cl„  or  I 

TiCls- 

Chlorides.  —  TUanous  chhride,  T'lfi]^  is  produced  by  passing  the  vapor 
of  titanic  chloride  mixed  with  hydrogen  through  a  red-hot  tube;  it  forms 
<iark  violet  scales  having  a  strong  lustre.  Titanic  chloride^  TiCl^,  is  prepared 
by  passing  chlorine  over  an  ignited  mixture  of  titanic  oxide  and  charcoal. 
It  is  a  colorless  volatile  fuming  liquid,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  1  *7600 
at  0°,  vapor  density  =  6-6o8,  and  boiling  at  185°.  It  unites  very  violently 
viih  water,  and  forms  definite  compounds  with  ammonia,  ammonium  chlor- 
i'ie,  hydrogen  cyanide,  cyanogen  chloride,  phosphine,  and  sulphur  tetra- 
chloride. 

Fluorides.  —  Titanoita  fluoride,  Ti^Fe.  is  obtained  as  a  violet  powder  by 
iguiting  potassio-titunic  fluoride  in  hydrogen  gas,  and  treating  the  resulting 
mass  with  hot  water.  Titanic  fluonde,  TiF^,  passes  over  as  a  fuming  color- 
I*^d  liquid,  when  titanic  oxide  is  distilled  with  fluor-spar  and  fuming  sul- 
phuric acid  in  a  platinum  apparatus.  It  unites  with  hydrofluoric  acid  and 
tuetallic  fluorides,  forming  double  salts  called  titano-fiuoridts  or  fluotitannateSj 
i^omorphous  with  the  silicofluorides,  zircofluorides,  &c.,  «.  ^.,  TiF^.l^KF ; 
TiF^.CaF,. 

Oxides. — The  teiquioxide,  or  Titanout  oxide,  TijO,,  is  obtained  by  igniting 
the  dioxide  in  hydrogen,  as  a  black  powder,  which,  when  heated  in  the  air 
to  a  "^try  high  temperature,  oxidizes  to  titanic  oxide. 

The  dioxide  or  Titanic  oxide  occurs  native  in  three  different  forms,  viz.,  as 
rutile  and  anntase,  which  are  dimetric,  and  brookite,  which  is  trimetric ; 
of  these,  anatase  is  the  purest,  and  rutile  the  most  abundant.     To  obtain 
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pure  titanic  oxide,  rutile  or  titaniferous  iron  ore,  reduced  to  fine  powder, 
is  fused  witli  twice  its  weight  of  potassium  carbonate,  and  the  fused  mass 
is  dissoWed  in  dilute  hydrofluoric  acid,  whereupon  titano-fluoride  of  potas- 
sium soon  begins  to  separate.  From  the  hot  aqueous  solution  of  this  salt, 
ammonia  throws  down  snow-white  ammonium  titanate,  which  is  easilj 
soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  when  ignited  gives  reddish -brown  lumps 
of  titanic  oxide.  This  oxide  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  in  all  acida  except 
strong  sulphuric  acid.  By  fusing  it  with  six  times  its  weight  of  a«id  potas- 
sium sulphate,  a  clear  yellow  mass  is  obtained,  which  dissoWes  perfectly  in 
warm  water. 

Titanic  oxide  appears  to  form  two  hydrates  or  acids,  analogous  to  stannic 
and  metastannic  acids.  One  of  these,  called  titanic  add,  is  precipitated  by 
ammonia  from  a  solution  of  titanic  chloride,  as  a  white  powder  which  dis- 
solves easily  in  sulphuric,  nitric,  and  hydrochloric  acids,  even  when  the»e 
acids  are  rather  dilute ;  but  these  dilute  solutions,  when  boiled,  deposit 
metatitanic  hydrate^  as  a  soft  white  powder,  which,  like  the  anhydrous  oxide, 
is  insoluble  in  all  acids  except  strong  sulphuric  acid. 

The  titanateM  have  not  been  much  studied;  most  of  them  may  be  repre- 
sented by  the  formula,  TiO^M,  =  TiOy2M.O,  and  TiOaM,  =  TiO^MjO  (the 
symbol  M  denoting  a  univalent  metal).  The  tilanates  of  calcium  and  iron 
occur  as  natural  minerals.  The  titanates  of  the  alkali-metals  are  formed 
by  fusing  titanic  oxide  with  alkaline  hydrates,  carbonates,  or  acid  sulphates 
—  some  of  them  also  in  the  wet  way.  When  finely  pulverised  and  levigated, 
they  dissolve  in  moderately  warm,  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid ;  but  the 
greater  part  of  the  dissolved  titanic  acid  is  precipitated  on  boiling  the 
solution  with  dilute  acids.  The  neutral  titanates  of  the  alkali-metals,  Ti(\ 
M,,  are  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  acids.  The  titanates  of  the 
earth-metals  and  heavy  metals  are  insoluble,  and  may  be  obtained  by  pre- 
cipitation. 

In  a  solution  of  titanic  acid  in  hydrochloric  acid,  containing  as  little  free 
acid  as  possible,  tincture  of  galU  produces  an  orange-colored  precipitate; 
potassium  ferroeyanidUf  a  dark-brown  precipitate.  Titanic  oxide  fused  with 
borax,  or  better,  with  microeosnuc-salt,  in  the  inner  blowpipe  flame,  forms  a 
glass  which  is  yellow  while  hot,  but  becomes  violet  on  cooling.  The  deli- 
cacy of  the  reaction  is  much  increased  by  melting  a  little  metallic  sine  in 
the  lead. 


GROUP  III. 

LEAD. 

Atomic  weight,  207.     Symbol,  Pb  (Plumbum). 

This  abundant  and  useful  metal  is  altogether  obtained  fh>m  the  native 
sulphide,  or  galena,  no  other  lead-ore  being  found  in  large  quantity.  The 
reduction  is  effected  in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  into -which  the  crushed 
lead-ore  is  introduced  and  roasted  for  some  time  at  a  dull  red  heat,  by 
which  much  of  the  sulphide  becomes  changed  by  oxidation  to  solphste. 
The  contents  of  the  furnace  are  then  thoroughly  mixed,  and  the  tempen- 
ture  raised,  when  the  sulphate  and  sulphide  react  upon  each  other,  pro- 
ducing sulphurous  oxide  and  metallic  lead : 

SO^Pb  +   PbS  =  Pbj   +   2S0r 

Lead  melts  at  816-6^  C.  (600°  F.),  or  a  little  above,  and  boils  and  volatilises 
at  a  white  heat.  By  slow  cooling  it  may  be  obtained  in  octohedral  crystftk 
In  moist  air  this  metal  becomes  coated  with  a  film  of  gray  matter,  thought 
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to  be  suboxide,  and  when  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  in  the  melted  state  it 
rapidly  absorbs  oxygen.  Dilute  acids,  with  the  exception  of  nitric  acid, 
act  but  slowly  upon  lead. 

Lead  is  a  tetrad,  as  shown  by  the  constitution  of  plumbic  ethide,  Pb'*(C2 
H,)^:  but  in  its  inorganic  combinations  it  appears  dyadic,  forming  but  one 
chloride,  PV^Cl^  with  correnponding  bromide  and  iodide.  The  oxide  cor- 
responding to  these  is  Pb'^0,  and  there  are  also  higher  oxides  in  which  the 
metal  may  be  regarded  either  as  a  dyad  or  as  a  tetrad :  thus  the  dioxide 
PbOj  may  be  formulated  either  as 

0  =  Pb  =  0,  or  as  I     J>Pb. 

Leas  Chlobidb,  PbCI,,  is  prepared  by  precipitating  a  solution  of  lead 
nitrate  or  acetate  with  hydrochloric  acid  or  common  salt.  It  separates  as 
a  heary  white  crystalline  precipitate,  which  dissolves  in  about  83  parts  of 
boiling  water,  and  separates  again,  on  cooling,  in  needle-shaped  crystals. 

There  are  several  oxychlorides  of  lead,  one  of  which,  PbgCLO,,  or  PbCI|. 
2PbO,  occurs  cryBtallized  in  right  rhombic  prisms  on  the  Mendip  Hills, 
thence  called  mendipiie.  Another,  constituting  Pattinson's  white  oxychlor- 
ide,  "PbjClfi  or  PbCl..PbO,  is  prepared  for  use  as  a  pigment  by  grinding 
galena  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  dissoWing  the  resulting  chloride  in 
hot  wat«r,  and  precipitating  with  lime-water.  A  third  oxychloride,  PbCl, . 
7PbO,  called  patent  yellow  or  Turner's  yellow,  is  prepared  by  heating  1  part 
of  sal-ammoniac  with  10  parts  of  litharge. 

Lead  Iodide,  Pbl,,  is  precipitated,  on  mixing  lead  nitrate  or  acetate 
with  potassium  iodide,  as  a  bright  yellow  powder,  which  dissolves  in  boiling 
water,  and  crystallizes  therefrom  in  beautiful  yellow  iridescent  spangles. 

Oxides.  —  The  monoxide,  PbO,  called  Utharge  or  maeeicot,  is  the  product 
of  the  direct  oxidation  of  the  metal.  It  is  most  conveniently  prepared  by 
heating  the  carbonate  to  dull  redness ;  common  litharge  is  impure  monoxide 
which  has  undergone  fusion.  Lead  oxide  has  a  delicate  straw-yellow  color, 
is  very  heavy,  and  slightly  soluble  in  water,  giving  an  alkaline  liquid  It 
is  soluble  in  potash,  and  crystallises  from  the  solution  in  rhombic  prisms. 
At  a  red  heat  it  melts,  and  tends  to  crystallize  on  cooling.  In  the  melted 
state  it  attacks  and  dissolves  siliceous  matter  with  astonishing  facility,  often 
penetrating  an  earthen  crucible  in  a  few  minutes.  It  is  easily  reduced 
when  heated  with  organic  substances  of  any  kind  containing  carbon  or 
hydrogen.  It  forms  a  large  class  of  salts,  often  called  plumbic  talU,  which 
are  colorless  if  the  acid  itself  is  not  colored. 

Tr^lumbie  tetroxide,  or  Red  leady  is  not  of  very  constant  composition,  but 
generally  contains  PbgO,  or  2PbO.Pb02.  It  is  prepared  by  exposing  the 
monoxide,  which  has  not  been  fused,  for  a  long  time  to  the  air,  at  a  very 
famtred  heat;  it  is  a  brilliant  red  and  extremely  heavy  powder,  decom- 
posed, with  evolution  of  oxygen,  by  a  strong  heat,  and  converted  into  a 
mixture  of  monoxide  and  dioxide  by  acids.  ^  It  is  used  as  a  cheap  substitute 
for  vermilion. 

The  (fibzuip,  PbO,,  often  called  puce  or  hrown  tead-oxide,  is  obtained  without 
difficulty  by  digesting  red  lead  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  whereby  lead  nitrate  is 
disBolvcMl  out,  and  insoluble  dioxide  left  behind  in  the  form  of  a  deep-brown 
powder.  The  dioxide  is  decomposed  by  a  red  heat,  yielding  up  one  half 
of  its  oxygen.  Hydroohlorio  acid  converts  it  into  lead  chloride,  with  dis- 
^^^E^gcnient  of  chlorine ;  hot  oil  of  vitriol  forms  with  it  lead  sulphate,  and 
liberates  oxygen.  The  dioxide  is  very  useful  in  separating  sulphurous  acid 
from  certain  ga«eou8  mixtures,  lead  sulphate  being  then  produced:  PbO, 
+  80,  =  PbSO^. 
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Diplumbk  ozidej  or  Lectd  suboxide^  Vhfi  or  Pb — O — ^Pb,  is  formed  when  th« 
monoxide  is  heated  to  dull  redness  in  a  retort ;  a  gray  pulrerulent  sub- 
stance is  tiien  left,  which  is  resoWed  by  acids  into  monoxide  and  metal.  It 
absorbs  oxygen  with  great  rapidity  when  heated,  and  even  when  simply 
moistened  with  water  and  exposed  to  the  air. 

Lbao  Nxteate,  (N03)2Pb  or  N^O^  PbO,  may  be  obtained  by  dissolring 
lead  carbonate  in  nitric  acid,  or  by  acting  directly  upon  the  meiml  by  the 
same  agent  with  the  aid  of  heat:  it  is,  as  already  noticed,  a  bj^prodoet 
in  the  preparation  of  the  dioxide  It  crystallizes  in  anhydrous  octobedrons, 
which  are  usually  milk-white  and  opaque.  It  dissoWes  in  7^  parts  of  cokl 
water,  and  is  decomposed  by  heat,  yielding  nitrogen  tetroxide,  oxygen,  and 
lead  monoxide,  which  obstinately  retains  traces  of  nitrogen.  Whea  a 
solution  of  this  salt  is  boiled  with  an  additional  quantity  of  lead  oxide,  a 
portion  of  the  latt«r  is  dissolved,  and  a  basic  nitrate  is  generated,  which 
may  be  obtained  in  crystals.  Carbonic  acid  separates  this  excess  of  oxide 
in  the  form  of  a  white  compound  of  lead  carbonate  and  lead  hydrate. 

Neutral  and  basic  compounds  of  lead  oxide  with  the  trioxide  and  tetroxide 
of  nitrogen,  have  been  described.  These  last  are  probably  formed  by  tb« 
combination  of  a  nitrite  with  a  nitrate. 

L«AD  Gabbonatb  ;  White  Lead  ;  CO,Pb''  or  CO,PbO. — ^This  salt  is  some- 
times found  beautifully  crystallized  in  long  white  needles,  aceom|HuiyiDf 
other  metallic  ores.  It  may  be  prepared  artificially  by  precipitating  in  the 
cold  a  solution  of  the  nitrate  or  acetate  with  an  alkaline  carbonate:  when 
the  lead  solution  is  boiling,  the  precipitate  is  a  basic  salt  containing 
SCOsPb.  PbH^O, ;  it  is  also  manufactured  to  an  immense  extent  by  other 
means  for  the  use  of  the  painter.  Pure  lead  carbonate  is  a  soft,  white 
powder,  of  great  specific  gravity,  insoluble  in  water,  but  easily  dissoWed 
by  dilute  nitrie  or  acetic  acid. 

Of  the  many  methods  put  in  practice,  or  proposed,  for  making  white 
lead,  the  two  following  are  the  most  important  and  interesting :  One  of 
these  consists  in  forming  a  basic  nitrate  or  acetate  of  lead  by  boiling  finely 
powdered  litharge  with  the  neutral  salt.  This  solution  is  then  brought  into 
contact  with  carbonic  acid  gas,  whereby  all  the  excess  of  oxide  previously 
taken  up  by  the  neutral  salt  is  at  once  precipitated  as  white  lead.  The 
solution  strained  or  pressed  from  the  latter  is  again  boiled  with  litharge, 
and  treated  with  carbonic  acid :  these  processes  are  susceptible  of  indefinite 
repetition,  whereby  the  little  loss  of  neutral  salt  left  in  the  precipitates  is 
compensated.  The  second,  and  by  far  the  more  ancient  method,  is  rather 
more  complex,  and  at  first  sight  not  very  intelligible.  A  great  number  of 
earthen  jars  are  prepared,  into  each  of  which  is  poured  a  few  ounces  of 
crude  vinegar ;  a  roll  of  sheet-lead  is  then  introduced  in  such  a  manner  that 
it  shall  neither  touch  the  vinegar  nor  project  above  the  top  of  the  jar.  The 
vessels  are  next  arranged  in  a  large  building,  side  by  side,  upon  a  layer  of 
stable  manure,  or,  still  better,  spent  tan,  and  closely  covered  with  boards 
A  second  layer  of  tan  is  spread  upon  the  top  of  the'  latter,  and  then  a 
second  series  of  pots ;  these  are  in  turn  covered  with  boards  and  decom- 
posing bark,  and  in  this  manner  a  pile  of  many  alternations  is  constructed. 
After  the  lapse  of  a  considerable  time,  the  pile  is  taken  down  and  the  sheets 
of  lead  are  removed  and  carefully  unrolled ;  they  are  then  found  to  be  in 
great  part  converted  into  carbonate,  which  merely  requires  washing  and 
grinding  to  be  fit  for  use.  The  nature  of  this  curious  process  is  generally 
explained  by  supposing  the  vapor  of  vinegar  raised  by  the  high  tempen* 
ture  of  the  fermenting  matter,  merely  to  act  as  a  carrier  between  the  car- 
bonic acid  evolved  from  the  tan,  and  the  lead  oxide  formed  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  acid  vapor,  a  neutral  acetate,  a  basic  acetate,  and  a  carbonate 
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Wing  produced  in  succession,  and  the  action  gradually  traTelling  from  the 
surface  inwards.  The  quantity  of  acetic  acid  used  is,  in  relation  to  the 
Ie:id,  quite  trifling,  and  cannot  directly  contribute  to  the  production  of  the 
carbonate.  A  preference  is  still  given  to  the  product  of  this  old  mode  of 
manufacture,  on  account  of  its  superiority  of  opacity,  or  body,  over  that 
obtained  by  precipitation.  Commercial  white  lead,  however  prepared, 
always  contains  a  certain  proportion  of  hydrate.  It  is  sometimes  adul- 
terated with  barium  sulphate. 

When  clean  metallic  lead  is  put  into  pure  water  and  exposed  to  the  air,  a 
white,  crystalline,  scaly  powder  begins  to  show  itself  in  a  few  hours,  and 
very  rapidly  increases  in  quantity.  This  substance  may  consist  of  lead 
bjdrate,  formed  by  the  action  of  the  oxygen  dissolved  in  the  water  upon 
the  lead.  It  is  slightly  soluble,  and  may  be  readily  detected  in  the  water. 
In  most  cases,  however,  the  formation  of  this  deposit  is  due  to  the  action 
of  the  carbonic  acid  dissolved  in  the  water:  it  consists  of  carbonate  in 
combinaiion  with  hydrate,  and  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water.  When  common 
river  or  spring  w^ater  is  substituted  for  the  pure  liquid,  this  effect  is  less 
observable,  the  little  sulphate,  almost  invariably  present,  causing  the  depo- 
sition of  a  very  thin  but  closely  adherent  film  of  lead  sulphate  upon  the 
surface  of  the  metal,  which  protects  it  from  further  action.  It  is  on  this 
account  that  leaden  cisterns  are  used  with  impunity,  at  least  in  most  cases, 
fur  holding  water:  if  the  latter  were  quite  pure,  it  would  be  speedily  con- 
taminated with  lead,  and  the  cistern  would  be  soon  destroyed.  Natural 
water  highly  charged  with  carbonic  acid  cannot,  under  any  oiroumstances, 
be  kept  in  lead  or  passed  through  leaden  pipes  with  safety,  the  carbonate, 
tbougb  T^Tj  insoluble  in  pure  water,  being  slightly  soluble  in  water  con- 
taining carbonic  acid. 

The  soluble  salts  of  lead  behave  with  reagents  as  follows :  — 
Caustic  potash  and  toda  precipitate  a  white  hydrate  freely  soluble  in  ex- 
cels. Ammonia  gives  a  similar  white  precipitate,  not  soluble  in  excess. 
The  carbonate*  of  potoMtum^  sodium^  and  ammonium,  precipitate  lead  car- 
bonate, insoluble  in  excess.  Sulphurie  acid  or  a  sulphate  causes  a  white  pre- 
cipitate of  lead  sulphate  insoluble  in  nitric  acid.  Hydrogen  sulphide  and 
ammonium  sulphide  throw  down  black  lead  sulphide.  Lead  is  readily  de- 
tected before  the  blowpipe  by  fusing  the  compound  under  examination  on 
charcoal  with  sodium  carbonate,  when  a  bead  of  metal  is  easily  obtained, 
which  is  recognized  by  its  chemical  as  well  as  physical  properties. 


An  alloy  of  2  parts  of  lead  and  1  of  tin  conatituies plumbers*  solder;  these 
proportions  reversed  give  a  more  fusible  compound,  called  fine  solder.  The 
lead  employed,  in  the  manufacture  of  shot  is  combined  with  a  little  arsenic. 


GROUP  IV.— IRON  METALS. 

ISOK. 

Atomic  weight,  66.     Symbol,  Fe  (Ferrum). 

This  is  the  most  important  of  all  metals :  there  are  few  substances  to 
which  it  yields  in  interest,  when  it  is  considered  how  very  intimately  the 
knowledge  of  its  properties  and  uses  is  connected  with  human  civilization. 

Metallic  iron  is  of  exceedingly  rare  occurrence :  it  has  been  found  at  Canaan, 
in  Connecticut,*  forming  a  vein  about  two  inches  thick  in  mica-slate ;  but  it 

•  PhiUipB*  Mineralogy,  4th  edit  p.  206. 
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invariably  enters  into  the  composition  of  those  extraordinarj  stones  knowi 
to  fiiW  from  the  air,  called  meteorites.  Isolated  masses  of  soft  malleable  ims 
also,  of  large  dimensions,  lie  loose  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  S<>uU 
America  and  elsewhere,  and  are  presumed  to  hare  had  a  similar  oripo: 
these  latter,  in  common  with  the  iron  of  the  undoubted  meteorites,  contain 
nickel.  In  an  oxidised  condition,  the  presence  of  iron  may  be  said  to  )< 
universal:  it  constitutes  a  great  part  of  the  common  coloring  matter cf 
rocks  and  soils;  it  is  contained  in  plants,  and  forms  an  essential  componeat 
of  the  blood  of  the  animal  body.  It  is  also  very  common  in  the  state  uf 
bisulphide.  Pure  iron  may  be  prepared,  according  to  Mitscherlicb,  bi 
introducing  into  a  Hessian  crucible  4  parts  of  fine  iron  wire  cut  small,  an*! 
1  part  of  black  iron  oxide.  This  is  covered  with  a  mixture  of  whire  sah-U 
lime,  and  potassium  carbonate,  in  the  proportions  used  for  g^lass-ms^king. 
and  a  cover  being  closely  applied,  the  crucible  is  exposed  to  a  very  hi^b 
degree  of  heat.  A  button  of  pure  metal  is  thus  obtained,  the  traces  of  car- 
bon and  silicium  present  in  the  wire  hf^ving  been  removed  by  the  oxjgtn 
of  the  oxide. 

Pure  iron  has  a  white  color  and  perfect  lustre :  it  is  extremelj  soft  iB'i 
tough,  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  7*8.     Its  crystalline  form  is  probsbir 
the  cube,  to  judge  from  appearances  now  and  then  exhibited.    In  good  hat- 
iron  or  wire,  a  distinct  fibrous  texture  may  always  be  observed  when  the 
metal  has  been  attacked  by  rusting  or  by  the  application  of  an  acid.  &o«i 
upon  the  perfection  of  this  fibre  much  of  its  strength  and  value  depend; 
Iron  is  the  most  tenacious  of  all  the  metals,  a  wire  ^^  of  an  inch  in  dtMae- 
ter  bearing  a  weight  of  CO  lbs.     It  is  very  difficult  of  fusion,  and  before 
becoming  liquid  passes  through  a  soft  or  pasty  condition.     Pieces  of  iron 
pressed  or  hammered  together  in  this  state  cohere  into  a  single  mass:  the 
operation  is  termed  welding^  and  is  usually  performed  by  sprinkling  a  little 
sand  over  the  heated  metal,  which  combines  with  the  superficial  film  of 
oxide,  forming  a  fusible  silicate,  which  is  subsequently  forced  oot  frfa 
between  the  pieces  of  iron  by  the  pressure  applied :  clean  surfaces  of  metal 
are  thus  presented  to  each  other,  and  union  takes  place  without  difficnltj 

Iron  does  not  oxidize  in  dry  air  at  common  temperatures:  heated  to  lYti- 
ness,  it  becomes  covered  with  a  scaly  coating  of  black  oxide,  and  at  a  bigh 
white  heat  burns  brilliantly,  producing  the  same  substance.  In  oxygen  gts 
the  combustion  occurs  with  still  greater  ease.  The  finely  divided  sponjc^ 
metal  prepared  by  reducing  the  red  oxide  with  hydrogen  gas  takes  iir« 
spontaneously  in  the  air.  Pure  water,  free  from  air  and  carbonic  acid,  doe^ 
not  tarnish  a  surface  of  polished  iron,  but  the  combined  agency  of  fre« 
oxygen  and  moisture  speedily  leads  to  the  production  of  rust,  which  if  > 
hydrate  of  the  sesquioxide.  The  rusting  of  iron  is  wonderfully  promote<i 
by  the  presence  of  a  little  acid  vapor.  At  a  red  heat,  iron  decomposes 
water,  evolving  hydrogen,  and  passing  into  the  black  oxide.  Dilute  sul- 
phuric and  hydrochloric  acids  dissolve  it  freely,  with  separation  of  bjiiro- 
gen.  Iron  is  strongly  magnetic  up  to  a  red  heat,  when  it  loses  all  traces  of 
that  remarkable  property. 

Iron  is  a  tetrad,  forming  two  classes  of  compounds;  namely,  the /(frrow 
compound*,  in  which  it  is  bivalent,  e.g.,  Fe^'Cl,,  Fe'^'O,  Fe'-'SO^,  Ac.  and 
the  ferric  compoundt,  in  which  it  is  really  quadrivalent,  though  appareotl; 

Fe^^^Clj 
trivalent,  e.g.,  Ye^^\C\^OT   I  ;  Fe'^',0,;  Fe^^\{SO^)^,  Ac. 

Fe'^^Cl, 

Chlorides.  — The  dichloride,  or  Ferrous  chloride,  FeCly  is  formed  by  trtos- 
mitting  dry  hydrochloric  acid  gas  over  red-hot  metallic  iron,  or  by  dissolv- 
ing iron  in  hydrochloric  acid.  The  latter  solution  yields,  when  duly  con- 
centrated, green  crystals  of  the  hydrated  dichloride  FeCly40H, ;  thej  ire 
very  soluble  and  deliquescent,  and  rapidly  oxidize  in  the  air. 
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The  irieUoride,  or  Ferric  ehloridey  Fe^Cl^,  is  asually  prepared  by  dissoWing 
ferric  oxide  in  hydrochloric  acid.  The  solution,  evaporated  to  a  syrupy 
consistence,  deposits  red  hydrated  crystals,  which  are  very  soluble  in  water 
and  alcohol  It  forms  double  salts  with  potassium  chloride  and  sal-ammo- 
niac. When  evaporated  to  dryness  and  strongly  heated,  much  of  the  chlor- 
ide is  decomposed,  yielding  sesquiozide  and  hydrochloric  acid :  the  remain- 
der sublimes,  and  afterwards  condenses  in  the  form  of  small  brilliant  red 
crrstaU,  which  deliquesce  rapidly.  Anhydrous  ferric  chloride  is  also  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  chlorine  upon  the  heated  metal.  The  solution  of 
ferric  chloride  is  capable  of  dissolving  a  large  excess  of  recently  precipi- 
tated ferrie  hydrate,  by  which  it  acquires  a  much  darker  color. 

loDiDis. — FerrouM  ioiUde,  Fel,,  is  an  important  medicinal' preparation:  it 
is  easily  made  by  digesting  iodine  with  water  and  metallic  iron.  The  solution 
if  pale-green,  and  yields,  on  evaporation,  crystals  resembling  those  of  the 
chloride,  which  rapidly  oxidise  on  exposure  to  air.  It  is  best  preserved  in 
solatioa  in  contact  with  excess  of  iron.  —  Ferrie  iodide,  Fe,!^,  is  yellowish- 
red  and  solnble. 

Iron  Oxides. — Three  oxides  of  iron  are  known,  namely,  ferrous  oxide, 
FeO.  and  ferric  oxide,  FcgOj,  analogous  to  the  chlorides,  and  an  intermi- 
d'laie  oxide,  usually  called  magnetic  iron  oxide,  containing  Fe^O^,  or  FeO. 
Fe,0,.  A  trioxide,  FeO^,  is  supposed  to  exist  in  a  class  of  salts  called  fer- 
rates, but  it  has  not  been  isolated. 

Monoxide  or  Ferroue  ozide^  FeO.  —  This  is  a  very  powerful  base,  neutraliz- 
ing acids,  and  isomorphous  with  magnesia,  zinc  oxide,  &c.  It  is  almost 
uoknown  in  the  separate  state,  from  its  extreme  proneness  to  absorb  oxy- 
gen and  pass  into  the  sesquioxide.  When  a  ferrous  salt  is  mixed  with 
caustic  alkali  or  ammonia,  a  bulky  whitish  precipitate  of  ferrous  hydrate 
falls,  which  becomes  nearly  black  when  boiled,  the  water  being  separated. 
This  hydrate  changes  very  rapidly  when  exposed  to  the  air,  becoming  green 
and  ultimately  red-brown.  The  soluble  ferrous  salts  have  commonly  a 
delicate  pale-green  color  and  a  nauseous  metallic  taste. 

Seiquiozide  or  Ferrie  ozidcy  Fe,Oj.  —  A  feeble  base,  isomorphous  with  alu- 
mina. It  occurs  native,  most  beautifully  crystallized,  as  specular  iron  ore, 
in  the  Island  of  Elba,  and  elsewhere ;  also  as  red  and  brown  hmmaiitey  the 
\atier  being  a  hydrate.  It  is  artificially  prepared  by  precipitating  a  solution 
of  ferric  sulphate  or  chloride  with  excess  of  ammonia,  and  washing,  dry- 
ing, and  igniting  the  yellowish-brown  hydrate  thus  produced ;  fixed  alkali 
mu^t  not  be  used  in  this  operation,  as  a  portion  is  retained  by  the  oxide, 
la  fine  powder,  this  oxide  has  a  full  red  color,  and  is  used  as  a  pigment, 
being  prepared  for  the  purpose  by  calcination  of  ferrous  sulphate ;  the  tint 
Yarifs  somewhat  with  the  temperature  to  which  it  has  been  exposed.  The 
oiide  is  unaltered  in  the  fire,  although  easily  reduced  at  a  high  temperature 
by  carbon  or  hydrogen.  It  dissolves  in  acids,  with  difficulty  after  strong 
igoiiion,  forming  a  series  of  reddish  salts,  which  have  an  acid  reaction  and 
&D  astringent  taste.     Ferric  oxide  is  not  acted  upon  by  the  magnet. 

Tfiferro'teiroxide,  Ferrwio/errie  oxide,  FcjO^  =  FeO.Fe^O,,  also  called  black 
iroQ  oudi,  magnetic  oxide,  and  loadstone. -^  X  natural  product,  one  of  the 
most  valuable  of  the  iron  ores,  often  found  in  regular  octohedral  crystals, 
which  are  magnetic.  It  may  be  prepared  by  mixing  due  proportions  of 
ferrous  and  ferric  salts,  precipitating  them  with  excess  of  alkali,  and  then 
boiling  the  mixed  hydrates ;  the  latter  then  unite  to  a  black  sandy  sub- 
^UDce,  consisting  of  minute  crystals  of  the  magnetic  oxide.  This  oxide  is 
'^e  chief  product  of  the  oxidation  of  iron  at  a  high  temperature  in  the  air 
<^Q<1  in  aqueous  vapor.    It  is  incapable  of  forming  definite  salts. 

Febbatxs. — When  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  pure  ferrie  oxide  and  four 
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parts  of  dry  nitre  is  heated  to  full  redness  for  an  hour  in  a  eoTcred  emd- 
ble,  and  the  resulting  brown,  porous,  deliquescent  mass  is  treated  when 
cold  with  ice-cold  water,  a  deep  amethystine-red  solution  of  potassium  fer- 
rate is  obtained.  The  same  salt  may  be  more  easily  prepared  by  pasedng 
chlorine  gas  through  a  strong  solution  of  potash  in  which  recently  precipi- 
tated ferric  hydrate  is  suspended;  it  is  then  deposited  ns  a  black  powder, 
which  may  be  drained  upon  a  tile.  It  consists  of  FeOfK,  or  FeO^-OK^ 
The  solution  of  the  salt  gradually  decomposes,  eren  in  the  cold,  and  rapidly 
when  heated,  giving  off  oxygen  and  depositing  sesqulbxide.  The  solution 
of  potassium  ferrate  giyes  no  precipitate  with  salts  of  calcium,  magBcnniB, 
or  strontium,  but  when  mixed  with  a  barium  salt,  it  yields  a  deep  crimson, 
insoluble,  barium  ferrate,  FeO^Ba,  or  FeOj.BaO,  which  is  Tery  permanent. 
Neither  the  hydrogen  salt  nor  ferric  acid,  FeOfH,,  nor  the  corresponding 
anhydrous  oxide,  FeO,,  is  known  in  the  separate  state. 

Febbous  Sulphate,  SO^Fe^^.TOH,,  S0,.Fe0.70H^— This  beautiful  and 
important  salt,  commonly  called  preen  vitriol,  iron  vitriol^  or  copperas,  may  be 
obtained  by  dissolving  iron  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid:  it  is  generally  prepared, 
however,  and  on  a  very  large  scale,  by  contact  of  air  and  moisture 
with  common  iron  pyrites,  which,  by  absorption  of  oxygen,  readily  for- 
nishes  tlie  substance  in  question.  Heaps  of  this  material  are  exposed  to 
the  air  until  the  decomposition  is  sufficiently  advanced :  the  salt  produced 
is  then  dissolved  out  by  water,  and  the  solution  made  to  crystallise.  It 
forms  large  green  crystals,  of  the  composition  above  stated,  which  slowly 
effloresce  and  oxidize  in  the  air:  it  is  soluble  in  about  twice  its  weight  of 
cold  water.  Crystals  containing  4  and  itlso  2  molecules  of  water  have  been 
obtained.  Ferrous  sulphate  forms  double  salts  with  the  sulphates  of  poia«- 
sium  and  ammonium,  containing  (S04)2Fe^^K,.60H^  and  (S04)yFe^'(NHJ,. 
GOHj,  isomorphous  with  the  corresponding  magnesium  salts. 

Febbio  Sulphate,  (S04),Fe^^',,  or  8SOj.FejO,,  is  prepared  by  adding  to 
a  solution  of  the  ferrous  salt  exactly  one  balf  as  much  sulphuric  acid  as  it 
already  contains,  raising  the  liquid  to  the  boiling-point,  and  then  dropping 
in  nitric  acid  until  the  solution  ceases  to  blacken  by  such  addition.  The 
red  liquid  thus  obtained  furnishes,  on  evaporation  to  dryness,  a  buff-colored 
amorphous  mass,  which  dissolves  very  slowly  when  put  into  water.  'With 
the  sulphates  of  potassium  and  ammonium,  this  salt  yields  compounds  bar- 
ing the  form  and  constitution  of  ahims;  the  potassium  salt,  for  example, 
has  the  composition  (S04)2Fe^^^K.120H2.  The  crystals  are  nearly  destitute 
of  color;  they  are  decomposed  by  water,  and  sometimes  by  long  keeping 
in  the  dry  state.  These  salts  are  best  prepared  by  exposing  to  spontaneous 
evaporation  a  solution  of  ferrio  sulphate  to  which  potassium  or  ammonium 
sulphate  has  been  added. 

Febbous  Nitbatb  (N03),Fe^^  —  When  dilute  cold  nitric  acid  is  made  to 
act  to  saturation  upon  iron  monosulphide,  and  the  solution  is  evaporated 
in  a  vacuum,  pale-green  and  very  soluble  crystals  of  ferrous  nitrate  are 
obtained,  which  are  very  subject  to  alteration.  Ferric  nitrate  is  readily 
formed  by  pouring  nitric  acid,  slightly  diluted,  upon  iron :  it  is  a  deep-red 
liquid,  apt  to  deposit  an  insoluble  basic  salt,  and  is  used  in  dyeing. 

Febbous  Cabbonatb,  COj.Fe'''' or  CO,.Fe'''0. — The  whitish  precipitate 
obtained  by  mixing  solutions  of  ferrous  salt  and  alkaline  carbonate:  it 
cannot  be  washed  and  dried  without  losing  carbonic  acid  and  absorbing 
oxygen.  This  substance  occurs  in  nature  as  spathose  iron  ore,  or  htm  ^mr, 
associated  with  variable  quantities  of  calcium  and  mngnesium  carbonates; 
also  in  the  common  claj/  iron-stone,  from  which  nearly  all  the  British  iron 
is  made.     It  is  often  found  in  mineral  waters,  being  soluble  in  excess  of 
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carbonic  acid :  such  waters  are  known  hy  the  rusty  matter  they  deposit  on 
ezpoaure  to  the  air.     No  ferric  carbonate  is  known. 
The  pho9pkaie9  of  iron  are  all  insoluble. 

I&oir  SuLPHiDKS.  —  Seyeral  coinpoundn  of  iron  and  sulphur  are  described : 
of  these  the  two  most  important  are  the  following.  The  mononUpkide^  or 
j^TToua  aulphide,  FeS,  is  a  blackisb  brittle  substance,  attracted  by  the  mag- 
net, formed  by  heating  together  iron  and  sulphur.  It  is  dissoWed  by  dilute 
acids},  with  evolution*  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  and  is  constantly  em- 
ployed for  that  purpose  in  the  laboratory,  being  made  by  projecting  into  a 
red-hoi  erucible  a  mixture  of  2^  parts  of  sulphur  and  4  parts  of  iron  fil- 
ings or  borings  of  cast-iron,  and  excluding  the  air  as  much  as  possible. 
The  same  substance  is  formed  when  a  bar  of  white-hot  iron  is  brought  in 
contact  with  sulphur.  The  bisulphide^  FeS^  or  iron  pyrites,  is  a  natural 
product^  occurring  in  rocks  of  all  ages,  and  eyidently  formed  in  many  cases 
by  the  gradual  deoxidation  of  ferrous  sulphate  by  organic  matter.  It  has 
a  brass-yellow  color,  is  very  hard,  not  attracted  by  the  magnet,  and  not 
acted  upon  by  dilute  acids.  When  it  is  exposed  to  heat,  sulphur  is  ex- 
pelled, and  an  intermediate  sulphide,  Fe,S^,  analogous  to  the  black  oxide, 
id  produced.  This  substance  also  occurs  native,  under  the  name  of  magnetic 
pyriteg.  Iron  pyrites  is  the  material  now  chiefly  employed  for  the  manu- 
fieture  of  sulphuric  acid ;  for  this  purpose  the  mineral  is  roasted  in  a  cur- 
rent of  air,  and  the  sulphurous  acid  formed  is  passed  into  the  lead  cham- 
bers ;  the  residue  consists  of  iron  oxide,  frequently  containing  a  quantity 
of  copper  large  enough  to  render  the  extraction  of  that  metal  remunerative. 

Compounds  of  irou  with  phosphorus,  carbon,  and  silieium  exist,  but  little 
is  known  restpecting  them  in  a  definite  state.  The  carbonide  is  contained 
in  cast-iron  and  in  steel,  to  which  it  communicates  ready  fusibility ;  the 
silieium  compound  is  also  found  in  cast-iron.  Phosphorus  is  a  very  hurt- 
ful substance  in  bar  iron,  as  it  renders  it  brittle  or  cold-short. 


Reactions  of  Iron  Salts.  —  Ferrous  salts  are  thus  distinguished : 

Caustic  alkalies,  and  ammonia,  give  nearly  white  precipitates,  insoluble  in 
excess  of  the  reagent,  rapidly  becoming  green,  and  ultimately  brown,  by 
exposure  to  air.  The  carbonates  of  potassium,  sodium^  and  ammonium  throw 
<iown  wliitish  ferrous  carbonate,  also  very  subject  to  change.  Hydrogen 
niphide  giTcs  no  precipitate,  but  ammonium  sulphide  throws  down  black  fer- 
roas  sulphide,  soluble  in  dilute  acids.  Po^dw^tum/^rroeyaiiMife  gives  a  nearly 
wiiite  precipitate,  becoming  deep-blue  on  exposure  to  air. 

Feme  salts  are  thus  characterized : 

Caustic  fixed  alkalies  and  ammonia,  give  foxy-red  precipitates  of  ferric 
iijdrate,  insoluble  in  excess. 

The  carbonates  behave  in  a  similar  manner,  the  carbonic  acid  escaping. 

Hydrogen  sulphide  gives  a  nearly  white  precipitate  of  sulphur,  and  re- 
duces the  sesquioxide  to  monoxide.  Ammonium  sulphide  gives  a  black  pre- 
cipitate, slightly  soluble  in  excess.  Potassium  ferrocyanide  yields  Prussian 
bliie.  Tincture  or  infusion  of  gall-nuts  strikes  intense  bluish-black  with 
the  most  dilute  solutions  of  ferric  salts. 


Iron  Xaanfaoture.  —  This  most  important  branch  of  industry  consists,  as 
Qow  conducted,  of  two  distinct  parts  —  viz.,  the  production  from  the  ore  of 
a  fusible  carbonide  of  iron,  and  the  subsequent  decomposition  of  the  car- 
bonide, and  its  conversion  into  pure  or  malleable  iron. 

The  ciay-iron  ore  is  found  in  association  with  coal,  forming  thin  beds  or 
nodules :  it  consists,  as  already  mentioned,  of  ferrous  carbonate  mixed  with 
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L  are  >)80  preuDt.    It  is  bnAn  ii 
__^ ._ _     ice  reaembliDg  ■  Ume-biln,  b;  wkick 

tad  carbonic  acid  are  eipelleJ.  snd  the  ore  reudtred  dark- 
oolored,  denser,  and  also  magnetic :  it  is  then  readj  for  reduction.  TLr 
furnace  in  whicli  Ibis  operation  in  performed  is  usually  of  icrj  largtdi- 
mensiona,  60  feel  or  more  in  height,  and  constructed  of  brickwork  ■  "'' 
great  solidity,  the  interior  being  lined  nilh  eicetlent  Sre-bricka:  ibeebi 
will  be  understood  from  the  section  showD  in  &g.  1T3.     The  funiaceisdMc 

f^.  ITS. 


at  the  bottom,  the  fire  being  maintained  hj  a  powerful  artificial  btiatin 
troduced  by  two  or  tree  Iwyere-pipa.  as  shown  in  the  section.  The  maie- 
riale.  consisting  of  due  proportioiia  of  coke  or  cnrboniied  coal,  roasted  ort. 
and  limestone,  are  eonsUnlly  supplied  from  the  lop,  the  operation  proceri- 
ing  continuously  night  and  day,  often  for  years,  or  until  the  fumsef  is 
judged  to  require  repair.  lu  the  upper  part  of  the  furnace,  where  Ibf 
temperature  is  still  ver;  high,  and  where  combustible  gases  abound,  rbt 
iron  of  tlie  ore  ia  probably  reduced  to  the  metallic  slate,  being  dissemintifil 
through  the  earthy  matter  of  the  ore,  Aa  the  whole  sinks  down  and  all lim 
a  atill  higher  degree  of  heat,  the  iron  becomea  conTerted  into  earbonidt  bf 
ettntntafioa,  while  the  silica  and  alumina  unite  with  the  lime.  porpOMlj 
added,  to  a  kind  of  glass  or  ilag,  nearly  free  from  iron  oiide.  The  earboO' 
ide  and  slag,  hoth  in  a  melled  state,  reach  at  last  the  bottom  of  Ibe  fumaCF. 
where  they  arrange  themselves  in  the  order  of  iheir  densities:  the  tlif 
flows  out  at  certain  apertures  contriied  for  the  piirpoae,  and  the  iron  is 
discharged  from  time  to  lime,  and  suffered  to  run  into  rude  moulds  of  sand 
by  opening  an  orifice  at  the  bottom  of  the  recipient,  prenously  stopprf 
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with  elay.  Such  is  the  origin  of  crude  or  cast-iron,  of  which  there  are 
several  rarieties,  distinguished  by  differences  of  color,  hardness,  and  com- 
position, and  known  by  the  names  of  gray,  blnck,  and  white  iron.  The  first 
is  for  most  purposes  the  best,  as  it  admits  of  being  filed  and  cut  with 
perfect  ease.  The  black  and  gray  kinds  probably  contain  a  mechanical 
admixture  of  graphite,  which  separates  during  solidification. 

A  great  improTement  has  been  made  in  the  above-described  process,  by 
snbsiitating  raw  coal  for  coke,  and  blowing  hot  air  instead  of  cold  into  the 
furnace.  This  is  effected  by  causing  the  air,  on  leaving  the  blowing-machine, 
to  circulate  through  a  system  of  red-hot  iron  pipes,  until  its  temperature 
becomes  high  enough  to  melt  lead.  This  alteration  has  already  effected 
a  prodigious  saving  in  fuel,  without,  it  appears,  any  injury  to  the  quality 
of  the  product. 

The  conversion  of  cast  into  bar  iron  is  effected  chiefly  by  an  operation 
c9X\e^  puddling ;  previous  to  which,  however,  it  commonly  undergoes  a  pro- 
cess called  refining.     It  is  remelted,  in  contact  with  the  fuel,  in  small  low 
furnaces  called  refineries,  while  air  is  blown  over  its  surface  by  means  of 
twreres.     The  effect  of  this  operation  is  to  deprive  the  iron  of  a  great  part 
of  the  carbon  and  silioium  associated  with  it.     The  metal  thus  purified  is 
run  out  into  a  trench,  and  suddenly  cooled,  by  which  it  becomes  white, 
crystalline,  and  exceedingly  hard  :  in  this  state  it  is  called  fine  metal.     The 
puddling  process  is  conducted  in  an  ordinary  reverberatory  furnace,  into 
which  the  charge  of  fine  metal  is  introduced  by  a  side  aperture.     This  is 
speedily  melted  by  the  flame,  and  its  surface  covered  with  a  crust  or  oxide. 
The  workman  then,  by  the  aid  of  an  iron  tool,  diligently  stirs  the  melted 
mass,  80  as  intimately  to  mix  the  oxide  with  the  metal:  he  now  and  then 
also  throws  in  a  little  water,  with  the  view  of  promoting  more  rapid  oxida- 
tion.   Small  jets  of  blue  flame  soon  appear  upon  the  surface  of  the  iron, 
and  the  latter,  after  a  time,   begins  to  lose  its  fluidity,   and  acquires,  in 
succession,  a  pasty  and  a  granular  condition.     At  this  point  the  fire  is 
strongly  urged,  the  sandy  particles  once  more  cohere,  and  the  contents  of 
the  furnace  now  admit  of  being  formed  into  several  large  balls  or  masses, 
which  are  then  withdrawn,  and  placed  under  an  immense  hammer,  moved 
by  machinery,  by  which  each  becomes  quickly  fashioned  into  a  rude  bar. 
This  is  reheated,  and  passed  between  grooved  cast-iron  rollers,  and  drawn 
out  into  a  long  bar  or  rod.     To  make  the  best  iron,  the  bar  is  cut  into  a 
number  of  pieces,  which  are  afterwards  piled  or  bound  together,  again  raised 
to  a  welding  heat,  and  hammered  or  rolled  into  a  single  bar ;  and  this  pro- 
cess of  piling  or  fagoting  is  sometimes  twice  or  thrice  repeated,  the  iron 
becoming  greatly  improved  thereby. 

The  general  nature  of  the  change  in  the  puddling  furnace  is  not  difficult 
to  explain.  Cast  iron  consists  essentially  of  iron  in  combination  with  car- 
bon and  silicium.  When  strongly  heated  with  iron  oxide,  those  compounds 
nndergo  decomposition,  the  carbon  and  silicium  becoming  oxidized  at  the 
expense  of  the  oxygen  of  the  oxide.  As  this  change  takes  place,  the  metal 
gradually  loses  its  fusibility,  but  retains  a  certain  degree  of  adhesiveness, 
80  that  when  at  last  it  comes  under  the  tilt-hammer,  or  between  the  rollers, 
the  particles  of  iron  become  agglutinated  into  a  solid  mass,  while  the 
Readily  fusible  silicate  of  the  oxide  is  squeezed  out  and  separated. 

All  these  processes  are,  in  Great  Britain,  performed  with  coal  or  coke ; 
bat  the  iron  obtained  is,  in  many  respects,  inferior  to  that  made  in  Sweden 
and  Russia  from  the  magnetic  oxide,  by  the  use  of  wood  charcoal,  —  a  fuel 
too  dear  to  be  extensively  employed  in  England.  Plate  iron  is,  however, 
sometimes  made  with  charcoal. 

8ted.  —  A  yery  remarkable  and  most  useful  substance,  prepared  by 
Wtiog  iron  in  contact  with  charcoal.  Bars  of  Swedish  iron  are  imbedded 
in  charcoal  powder,  contained  in  a  large  rectangular  crucible  or  chest  of 
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Bome  8ubst4inee  capable  of  resisting  the  fire,  and  exposed  for  many  hoon 
to  a  full  red  heat.  The  iron  takes  up,  under  these  circumstances,  from 
1*8  to  1-7  per  cent,  of  carbon,  becoming  harder,  and  at  the  same  lime 
fusible,  with  a  certain  diminution,  however,  of  malleability.  The  actiTC 
agent  in  this  cementation  process  is  probably  carbonic  monoxide:  the 
oxygen  of  the  air  in  the  crucible  combines  with  the  carbon  to  form  th&t 
substance,  which  is  afterwards  decomposed  by  the  heated  iron,  one  half  of 
its  carbon  being  abstracted  by  the  latter.  The  carbon  dioxide  thus  formU 
takes  up  an  additional  dose  of  carbon  from  the  charcoal,  and  again  becomes 
monoxide,  the  oxygen,  or  rather  the  carbon  dioxide,  acting  as  a  carrier 
between  the  charcoal  and  the  metal.  The  product  of  this  operati<m  is 
called  blittered  steel,  from  the  blistered  and  rough  appearance  of  the  bars: 
the  texture  is  afterwards  improved  and  equalised  by  welding  a  number  of 
these  bars  together,  and  drawing  the  whole  out  under  a  light  tilt-hammer. 

Some  chemists  have  recently  asserted  that  nitrogen  is  necessary  for  the 
production  of  steel,  and  have,  in  fact,  attributed  to  its  presence  the  peculiar 
properties  of  this  material;  others,  again,  have  disputed  this  assertion* 
and  believe  that  the  transformation  of  iron  into  steel  depends  upon  the 
assimilation  of  carbon  only ;  experimentally,  the  question  remains  un- 
decided. 

Excellent  steel  is  obtained  by  fusing  gray  cast-iron  with  tungstic  oxide: 
the  carbon  of  the  iron  reduces  the  tungstic  oxide  to  tungsten  (p.  424), 
which  forms  with  the  iron  an  alloy  possessing  the  properties  of  steel.  The 
quantity  of  tungsten  thus  absorbed  by  the  iron  is  very  small,  and  some 
chemists  attribute  the  properties  of  the  so-called  tungsten  steel  to  the  gen- 
eral treatment  rather  than  to  the  presence  of  tungsten. 

The  most  perfect  kind  of  steel  is  that  which  has  undergone  fusioni  hav- 
ing been  cast  into  ingot-moulds,  and  afterwards  hammered :  of  this  all  fine 
cutting  instruments  are  made.  It  is  difficult  to  forge,  requiring  great  skill 
and  care  on  the  part  of  the  operator. 

Steel  may  also  be  made  directly  from  some  particular  varieties  of  cast- 
iron,  as  that  from  spathose  iron  ore  containing,  a  little  manganese.  The 
metal  is  retained,  in  a  melted  state,  on  the  hearth  of  a  furnace,  while  s 
stream  of  air  plays  upon  it,  and  causes  partial  oxidation:  the  oxide  pro- 
duced reacts,  as  before  stated,  on  the  carbon  of  the  iron,  and  withdraws  a 
portion  of  that  element.  When  a  proper  degree  of  stiffness  or  pastiness 
is  observed  in  the  residual  metal,  it  is  withdrawn,  and  hammered  or  rolled 
into  bars.  The  wootXf  or  native  steel  of  India,  is  probably  made  in  this 
manner.  Annealed  cast  iron,  sometimes  called  run-sted,  is  now  much  em- 
ployed as  a  substitute  for  the  more  costly  products  of  the  forge :  the  arti- 
cles, when  cast,  are  imbedded  in  powdered  iron  ore,  or  some  earthy  ma- 
terial, and,  after  being  exposed  to  a  moderate  red  heat  for  some  time,  are 
allowed  to  cool  slowly,  by  which  a  very  extraordinay  degree  of  softness  and 
malleability  is  attained.  It  is  very  possible  that  some  little  decarbonixation 
may  take  place  during  this  process. 

Jietsemer  steel  is  produced  by  forcing  atmospheric  air  into  melted  cast-iron. 
The  carbon  being  oxidized  more  readily  than  the  iron,  it  is  converted  into 
carbon  monoxide,  which  escapes  in  a  sufficiently  heated  state  to  take  fire 
on  coming  in  contact  with  atmospheric  air.  Considerable  heat  is  generated 
by  the  oxidation  of  the  carbon  and  iron,  so  that  the  temperature  is  kept 
above  the  melting  point  of  steel  during  the  whole  of  the  operation.  When 
the  decarburation  has  been  carried  far  enough,  the  current  of  air  is  stopped, 
and  a  small  quantity  of  white  pig-iron,  containing  a  large  amnnnt  of  man- 
ganese, is  dropped  into  the  liquid  metal.  This  serves  to  facilitate  the  sep- 
aration of  any  gas  retained  with  the  melted  metal,  which,  after  a  fetr 
minutes'  rest,  is  run  into  ingot-moulds. 

The  most  remarkable  property  of  steel  is  that  of  becoming  exceedinglj 
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bard  when  quickly  cooled.  When  heated  to  redness,  and  suddenly 
quenched  in  cold  water,  steel,  in  fact,  becomes  capable  of  scratching  glass 
with  facility :  if  reheated  to  redness,  and  once  more  left  to  cool  slowly,  it 
again  becomes  nearly  as  soft  as  ordinary  iron ;  and  between  these  two  con- 
diiions,  any  required  degree  of  hardness  may  be  attained.  The  articles, 
forged  into  shape,  are  first  hardened  in  the  manner  described ;  they  are 
then  temptrtd^  or  Ut  down  by  exposure  to  a  proper  degree  of  annealing  heat, 
which  is  oflen  judged  of  by  the  color  of  the  thin  film  of  oxide  which  ap- 
pears on  the  polished  surface.  Thus,  a  temperature  of  about  221°  C. 
^430''  F.)«  indicated  by  a  faint  straw  color,  gives  the  proper  temper  for 
razors:  that  for  scissors,  penknives,  &c.,  is  comprised  between  248°  C. 
470°  F.)  and  264°  C.  (490°  F.),  and  is  indicated  by  a  full-yellow  or  brown 
tint.  Swords  and  watch-springs  require  to  be  softer  and  more  elastic,  and 
most  be  heated  to  288°  C.  (560°  F.)  or  298°  C.  (660°  F.),  or  until  the  surface 
becomes  deep  blue.  Attention  to  these  colors  has  now  become  of  less  im- 
portance, as  metal  baths  are  often  substituted  for  the  open  fire  in  this 
operation. 
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Atomic  weight,  68*8.    Symbol,  Ni. 

Nickel  is  found  in  tolerable  abundance  in  some  of  the  metal-bearing 
veins  of  the  Saxon  mountains,  in  Westphalia,  Hessia,  Hungary,  and  Sweden, 
chiefly  as  arsenide,  the  kupfemiekel  of  mineralogists,  so  called  from  its 
yellowish-red  color.  The  word  nickel  is  a  term  of  detraction,  having  been 
applied  by  the  old  German  miners  to  what  was  looked  upon  as  a  kind  of 
false  copper  ore. 

The  artificial,  or  perhaps  rather  merely  fused,  product,  called  <p«w«,  is 
nearly  the  same  substance,  and  may  be  employed  as  a  source  of  the  nickel- 
salts.    This  metal  is  found  in  meteoric  iron,  as  already  mentioned. 

Nickel  is  easily  prepared  by  exposing  the  oxalate  to  a  high  white  heat, 
in  a  crucible  lined  with  charcoal,  or  by  reducing  one  of  the  oxides  by 
means  of  hydrogen  at  a  high  temperature.  It  is  a  white,  malleable  metal, 
having  a  density  of  8*8,  a  high  melting-point,  and  a  less  degree  of  oxida- 
bilitj  than  iron,  since  it  is  but  little  attacked  by  dilute  acids.  Nickel  is 
strongly  magnetic,  but  loses  this  property  when  heated  to  850°. 

Nickel,  from  its  resemblance  to  iron  and  cobalt,  is  regarded  as  a  tetrad, 
although  it  forms  only  one  chloride,  in  which  it  is  bivalent,  and  no  oxygen- 
salts  analogous  to  the  ferric  salts. 

NicKKL  Chlobidb,  Ni^^Cl,. — This  compound  is  easily  prepared  by  dis- 
solring  oxide  or  carbonate  of  nickel  in  hydrochloric  acid.  A  green  solu- 
tion is  obtained  which  furnishes  crystals  of  the  same  color,  containing 
vater.  When  rendered  anhydrous  by  heat,  the  chloride  is  yellow,  unless 
it  contains  cobalt,  in  which  case  it  has  a  tint  of  green. 

NicKBL  Oxides.  —  Nickel  forms  two  oxides  analogous  to  the  two  principal 
oxides  of  iron. 

The  monoxide,  Ni^^Of  is  prepared  by  heating  the  nitrate  to  redness,  or  by 
precipitating  a  soluble  nickel  salt  with  caustic  potash,  and  washing,  drying, 
and  igniting  the  apple-green  hydrated  oxide  thrown  down.  It  is  an  ashy- 
graj  powder,  freely  soluble  in  acids,  which  it  completely  neutralizes,  form- 
ing salts  isomorphous  with  those  of  magnesium  and  the  other  members  of 
the  same  group.  Nickel  salts,  when  hydrated,  have  usually  a  beautiful 
emerald-green  color ;  in  the  anhydrous  state  they  are  yellow. 
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The  aesquioxitUt  Ni,Og,  is  a  black  insoluble  substance,  prepared  hj  pass- 
ing chlorine  through  the  hydrated  monoxide  suspended  in  water ;  nickel 
chloride  is  then  formed,  and  the  oxygen  of  the  oxide  decomposed  is  traBs* 
fcrred  to  a  second  portion.  It  is  also  produced  when  a  salt  of  nickel  is 
mixed  with  a  solution  of  bleaching-powder.  The  sesquioxide  is  decomposed 
by  heat,  and  evolyes  chlorine  when  treated  with  hot  hydrochloric  acid. 

NiCKBL  Sulphate,  S04Ni.70H,. — This  is  the  most  important  of  the  nickel- 
salts.  It  forms  green  prismatic  crystals,  which  require  8  parts  of  cold  vater 
for  solution.  Crystals  with  6  molecules  of  water  hare  also  been  obtained. 
It  forms  with  the  sulphates  of  potassium  ard  ammonium  beautiful  double 
salts,  (S04),Ni^^K.60H,,  and  (S04),Ni'^(NHJ.60H,,  isomorphoua  with  the 
corresponding  magnesium  salt^. 

When  a  strong  solution  of  oxalic  acid  is  mixed  with  sulphate  of  nickel,  a 
pale  bluish-green  precipitate  of  oxalate  falls  after  some  time,  very  little 
nickel  remaining  in  solution.  The  oxalate  can  thus  be  obtained  for  pre* 
paring  the  metal. 

Nickel  C arson atb,  CO^Ni.  — When  solutions  of  nickel  sulphate  or  chlor- 
ide and  of  sodium  carbonate  are  mixed,  a  pale-green  precipitate  falls,  which 
is  a  combination  of  nickel  carbonate  and  hydrate.  It  is  readily  decomposed 
by  heat. 

Pure  nickel-salts  are  conveniently  prepared  on  the  small  scale  from  crude 
speiss  or  kupfernickel  by  the  following  process:  The  mineral  is  broken  into 
small  fragments,  mixed  with  from  one  fourth  to  half  its  weight  of  iron 
filings,  and  the  whole  dissolved  in  nitromuriatic  acid.  The  solution  ii 
gently  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  residue  treated  with  boiling  water,  and 
the  insoluble  iron  arsenate  removed  by  a  filter.  The  liquid  is  then  acidu- 
lated with  hydrochlorio  acid,  treated  with  hydrogen  sulphide  in  excess, 
which  precipitates  the  copper,  and,  after  filtration,  boiled  with  a  little  nitric 
acid  to  bring  back  the  iron  to  the  state  of  sesquioxide.  To  the  cold  and 
largely  diluted  liquid  solution,  acid  sodium  carbonate  is  gradually  added, 
by  which  the  ferric  oxide  may  be  completely  separated  without  loss  of 
nickel-salt.  Lastly,  the  filtered  solution,  boiled  with  sodium  carbonate  in 
excess,  yields  an  abundant  pale-green  precipitate  of  nickel  eaibonate,  from 
which  all  the  other  compounds  may  be  prepared. 

The  precipitate  thus  obtained  may  still,  however,  contain  cobalt,  the 
separation  of  which  is  not  very  easy.  Several  methods  of  separating  these 
metals  have  been  proposed,  the  best  of  which  is.  perhaps,  that  of  B.  Rose. 
The  mixed  oxides  or  carbpnates  being  dissolved  in  excess  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  the  solution,  largely  diluted  with  water,  is  super-saturated  with  chlor- 
ine gas,  whereby  the  cobalt  monoxide  is  converted  into  sesquioxide,  while 
the  nickel  monoxide  remains  unaltered.  The  liquid  is  next  mixed  with 
excess  of  recently  precipitated  barium  carbonate,  left  to  stand  for  twelre 
to  eighteen  hours,  and  shaken  up  from  time  to  time.  The  whole  of  the  cobalt 
is  thereby  thrown  down  as  sesquioxide,  while  the  nickel  remains  in  solu- 
tion, and  may  be  precipitated  as  hydrate  by  potash,  after  the  barium  also 
contained  in  the  solution  has  been  removed  by  precipitation  with  sulphoric 
acid.* 

Nickel-salts  are  well  characterized  by  their  behavior  with  reagents. 

Catutic  alkaliet  give  a  pale  apple-green  precipitate  of  hydrate,  insoluble 
in  excess.  Ammonia  affords  a  similar  precipitate,  which  is  soluble  in  excess, 
with  deep  purplish-blue  color.  Potataium  and  sodium  earbonaiet  give  pale- 
green  precipitates.  Ammonium  carbonate^  a  similar  precipit-ate,  soluble  in 
excess,  with  blue  color.     Potassium  ferrocyanide  gives  a  greenish-white  pre- 

*  For  other  modra  of  sepornting  nickel  and  cobalt,  see  Gmelin's  Handl)ook,  toL  t.  pp.  355-W: 
'WatU'B  Dictiooary  of  Chemistry,  vol.  i.  p.  1040. 
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cipit&te.  Poiasshtm  cyanide  produces  a  green  precipitate,  which  dissolyeB  in 
&a  excess  of  the  precipitant  to  an  amber-colored  liquid,  and  is  reprecipitated 
bj  an  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid.  Hydrogen  ntlphide  occasions  no  change, 
if  the  nickel  be  in  combination  with  a  strong  acid.  Ammonium  sulphide  pro- 
duces a  black  precipitate  of  nickel  sulphide,  which  dissoWes  slightly  in 
excess  of  the  precipitant  with  dark-brown  color.  Nickel  sulphide  when 
once  precipitated  is  insoluble  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid ;  it  is  soluble  in 
nitromuriatic  and  in  hot  nitric  acid. 

The  chief  use  of  nickel  in  the  arts  is  in  the  preparation  of  a  white  alloy, 
sometimes  called  German  siWer,  made  by  melting  together  100  parts  of  cop- 
per, 60  of  sine,  and  40  of  nickel.  This  alloy  is  yery  malleable^  and  takes  a 
high  polish. 


COBALT. 

Atomic  weight,  58*8.    Symbol,  Co. 

This  substance  bears,  in  many  respects,  a  close  resemblance  to  nickel :  \i 
is  offccn  associated  with  the  latter  in  nature,  and  may  be  obtained  from  ite 
compounds  by  similar  means. 

A  cobalt-salt  free  from  nickel  may  be  prepared  by  Rose's  process  jusi 
described.  The  precipitate,  consisting  of  cobalt  sesquioxide  mixed  with 
barium  carbonate,  is  boiled  with  hydrochloric  acid  to  reduce  the  cobalt 
sesquioxide  to  monoxide,  and  dissolve  it  as  a  chloride  together  with  the 
barium.  The  latter  metal  is  then  precipitated  by  sulphuric  acid,  and  from 
the  filtered  liquid  the  cobalt  may  be  precipitated  as  hydrate  by  potash. 
A  solution  of  cobalt  free  from  nickel  may  also  be  obt-ained  by  precipitating 
the  mixed  solution  with  oxalic  acid ;  the  whole  of  the  nickel  is  thereby 
precipitated,  together  with  a  small  portion  of  the  cobalt,  leaving  pure 
cobalt  in  solution. 

Cobalt  is  a  white,  brittle,  very  tenacious  metal,  having  a  specific  gravity 
of  8-5,  and  a  very  high  melting-point.  It  is  unchanged  in  the  air,  and  but 
feebly  attacked  by  dilute  hydrochloric  and  sulphuric  acids.  It  is  strongly 
mtgnetic. 

Cobalt  forms  two  classes  of  salts,  analogous  in  composition  to  the  ferroug 
and  ferric  salta ;  but  the  cobaltio  salts,  in  which  the  metal  is  apparently 
trivalent,  are  very  unstable. 

Cblobidbs. — The  dichloride  or  Cobalious  chloride^  Co^^Cl,,  is  easily  pre- 
pared by  dissolving  the  oxide  in  hydrochloric  acid ;  or  it  may  be  prepared 
directly  from  cobalt-glance,  the  native  arsenide,  by  a  process  exactly  similar 
to  that  described  in  the  case  of  nickel.  It  forms  a  deep  rose-red  solution, 
which,  when  sufficiently  strong,  deposits  hydrated  crystals  of  the  same 
color:  when  the  liquid  is  evaporated  by  heat  to  a  very  small  bulk,  it  de- 
posits anhydrous  crystals,  which  are  blue:  these  latter  by  contact  with 
valer  again  dissolve  to  a  red  liquid.  A  dilute  solution  of  cobalt  chloride 
constitutes  the  well-known  blue  aympathetic  ink:  characters  written  on  paper 
with  this  liquid  are  invisible,  from  their  paleness  of  color,  until  the  salt 
has  been  rendered  anhydrous  by  exposure  to  heat,  when  the  letters  appear 
blue.  On  laying  it  aside,  moisture  is  absorbed,  and  the  writing  once  more 
disappears.  Green  sympathetic  ink  is  a  mixture  of  the  chlorides  of  cohalt 
and  nickel. 

The  trichloride,  or  Cohaliic  chloride,  Co,Clg.  is  obtained  in  solution  by  dis- 
solving the  sesquioxide  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  in  small  quantity  by 
saturating  a  solution  of  the  dichloride  with  chlorine  gas.     The  liquid  har 
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a  dark -brown  color,  but  easily  decomposes,  giving  off  chlorine  and  leaTing 
the  rose-colored  dichloride. 

Oxides. — Cobalt  forms  two  oxides  analogous  to  those  of  nickel,  also  two 
or  three  of  intermediate  composition  but  not  very  well  defined.  The  men- 
oxide,  or  Cobaltout  oxide,  Co^'^O,  is  a  gray  powder,  very  soluble  in  acids,  and 
is  a  strong  base,  isomorphous  with  magnesia,  affording  salts  of  a  fine  red 
tint.  It  is  prepared  by  precipitating  cobaUous  sulphate  or  chloride  witk 
sodium  carbonate,  and  washing,  drying,  and  igniting  the  precipitate.  When 
the  cobalt-solution  is  mixed  with  caustic  potash,  a  beautiful  blue  precipitate 
falls,  which,  when  heated,  becomes  violet,  and  at  length  dirty  red,  from  ab- 
sorption of  oxygen  and  a  change  in  tlie  state  of  hydration. 

The  sesguioxiele,  or  Cobaltic  oxide,  Co,0^  is  a  black,  insoluble,  neutral 
powder,  obtained  by  mixing  solutions  of  cobalt  and  chloride  of  lime.  It 
dissolves  in  acids,  yielding  the  cobaltic  salta. 

CobaltotO'Cobaltic  oxide,  Co fi^^  analogous  to  the  mngnetic  oxide  of  iron,  is 
formed  when  cobaltous  nitrate  or  oxalate,  or  hydrated  cobaltic  oxide,  is 
heated  in  contact  with  the  air.     According  to  Fr^my,  it  is  a  salifiable  base. 

Another  oxide,  of  acid  character,  is  said  to  be  obtained  in  the  form  of  » 
potassium  salt  by  fUsing  the  monoxide  or  sesquioxide  with  potassium  hy- 
drate. A  crystalline  salt  is  thus  formed  consisting,  according  to  Schwarzeti- 
berg,  of  SCojOj.KjO.  3Aq. 

Cobaltous  Sulphatk,  S04Co^^.70H,. — This  salt  forms  red  crystals,  re- 
quiring for  solution  24  parts  of  cold  water:  they  are  identical  in  form  with 
those  of  magnesium  sulphate.  It  combines  with  the  sulphates  of  potassium 
and  ammonium,  forming  double  salts,  which  contain,  as  usual,  6  molecules 
of  water. 

A  solution  of  oxalic  acid  added  to  cobaltous  sulphate  occasions,  after  some 
time,  the  separation  of  nearly  the  whole  of  the  base  in  the  state  of  oxalate. 

Cobaltous  Carbonate. — The  alkaline  carbonates  produce  in  solutions 
of  cobalt  a  pale  peach-blossom-colored  precipitate  of  combined  carbonate 
and  hydrate,  containing  3  CoH^O,  2CO,Co. 

Ammoniacal  Cobalt  Compounds. — Cobaltous  salts  treated  with  ammonia 
in  a  vessel  protected  from  the  air,  unites  with  the  ammonia,  forming  com- 
pounds which  may  be  called  ammonio-cobaltoui  ealts.  Most  of  them  contain 
6  molecules  of  ammonia  to  1  molecule  of  the  cobalt  salt ;  thus  the  chloride 
contains  CoCl,.6NHj.  Aq. ;  the  nitrate,  Co(N03)a,6NH,.  2  Aq.  Tbey  aw 
generally  crystallizable  and  of  a  rose-color,  soluble  without  decomposition 
in  ammonia,  but  decomposed  by  water,  with  formation  of  a  basic  salt.  H. 
Rose,  by  treating  dry  cobalt  chloride  with  ammonia-gas,  obtained  the  com- 
pound C0CI2.4NH3;  and  in  like  manner  an  ammonio-«ulphate  has  been 
formed  containing  SO^Co.GNH.- 

When  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  cobalt  is  exposed  to  the  air,  oxygen  is 
absorbed,  the  liquid  turns  brown,  and  new  salts  are  formed  containing  a 
higher  oxide  of  cobalt  (either  Co-O,  or  CoO-),  and  therefore  designated 
generally  as  peroxidiied  ammoniO'eooaU  salts.  Several  of  them,  containing 
different  bases,  are  often  formed  at  the  same  time. 

Most  of  the  peroxidiied  ammonio-cobalt  salts  are  composed  of  cobaltic 
salts  united  with  two  or  more  molecules  of  ammonia.  The  composition  of 
the  normal  salts  may  be  illustrated  by  the  chlorides,  as  in  the  following 
table :  — 

Tetrammonio-cobaltic  chloride       .         .     Co^Cl^ .     4NH| 
Hexammoiiio-cobaltio  chloride    .        .        Co,C1q  .     6NH3 
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Ootammonio-cobaltlc  (or  fusco-oobaltic) 

chloride Co,Clf .     8NH, 

Decammonio-cobaltic  (roseo-  and  pur- 

pureo-cobaltio)  chloride      .         .         .     Co^Cl^ .  lONH, 

Dodecammooio-cobaltic  (or  luteo-cobal- 
Uc)  chloride Co,Cl.  .  12NH,. 

The  formulae  of  the  corresponding  normal  nitrates  are  deduced  from  the 
preceding  bj  substituting  NO^  for  CI ;  those  of  the  sulphates,  oxalates,  and 
other  bibasic  salts,  by  substituting  SO4  C^O^,  &c.,  for  CI,.  Thus  deeemtmanio^ 
cobaUic  sulphate  =  Co,(SO4)3.10NH,.  There  are  also  seyeral  acid  and  basic 
sacs  of  the  same  ammonia-molecules.  Further,  there  is  a  class  of  salts  con- 
taining the  elements  of  nitrogen  dioxide  or  nirrosyl,  NO,  in  addition  to  nm- 
raooia,  e.  g.,  deeammoniO'nifroiO'Obaltie  or  zantho-cobalttc  oxyehloride,  Co^Cl^O. 
lONH^NjO,.  Lastly,  Fr^my  has  obtained  ammoniacal  compounds  (oxy^ 
cobaUic  »ait*)  containing  salts  of  cobalt  corresponding  to  the  dioxide.* 


CohaUotu  salts  have  the  following  characters: 

Solution  of  potash  gives  a  blue  precipitate,  changing  by  heat  to  violet  and 
red.  Ammonia  gives  a  blue  precipitate,  soluble  with  difficulty  in  excess, 
with  brownish-red  color.  Sodium  carbonate  affords  a  pink  precipitate.  An^ 
monium  carbonate  a  similar  compound,  soluble  in  excess.  Potassium  ferrO' 
cyanide  gives  a  grayish-green  precipitate.  Potassium  cyanide  affords  a  yel- 
lowish-brown precipitate,  which  dissolves  in  an  excess  of  the  precipitant. 
The  clear  solutions,  after  boiling,  may  be  mixed  with  hydrochloric  acid 
without  giving  a  precipitate.  Hydrogen  sulphide  produces  no  change,  if  the 
cobalt  be  in  combination  with  a  strong  acid.  Ammonium  sulphide  throws 
donn  black  sulphide  of  cobalt,  insoluble  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid. 

Cobaltic  salts,  formed  by  dissolving  oobaltic  oxide  in  acids,  give  with 
potiuh^s.  dark-brown  precipitate  of  hydrated  cobaltic  oxide ;  with  ammonia 
a  brownish-red  solution ;  with  the  fixed  alkaline  carbonates  a  green  solution, 
which  deposits  a  small  quantity  of  cobaltic  oxide ;  with  ammonium  sulphide 
(after  saturation  of  the  free  acid  by  ammonia)  a  black  precipitate. 


Oxide  of  cobalt  is  remarkable  for  the  magnificent  blue  color  it  communi- 
cates to  glass :  indeed,  this  is  a  character  by  which  its  presence  may  be  most 
easily  detected,  a  very  small  portion  of  the  substance  to  be  examined  being 
fused  with  borax  on  a  loop  of  platinum  wire  before  the  blowpipe ;  the  pro- 
duction of  this  color  both  in  the  inner  and  in  the  outer  flame  distinguishes 
cobalt  from  all  other  metals. 

The  substance  called  smaltt  used  as  a  pigment,  consists  of  glass  colored 
by  cobalt:  it  is  thus  made: — The  cobalt  ore  is  roasted  until  nearly  free 
from 'arsenic,  and  then  fused  with  a  mixture  of  potassium  carbonate  and 
quartz-sand,  free  from  oxide  of  iron.  Any  nickel  that  may  happen  to 
be  contained  in  the  ore  then  subsides  to  the  bottom  of  the  crucible  as  arsen- 
ide:- this  is  the  speiss  of  which  mention  has  already  been  made.  The  glass, 
wh'^n  complete,  is  removed  and  poured  into  cold  water:  it  is  afterwards 
ground  to  powder  and  elutriated.  Cobalt-ultramarine  is  a  fine  blue  color 
prepared  by  mixing  16  parts  of  freshly-precipitated  alumina  with  2  parts  of 
cobalt  phosphate  or  arsenate :  this  mixture  is  dried  and  slowly  heated  to  red- 
ness. By  daylight  the  color  is  pure  blue,  but  by  artificial  light  it  is  violet. 
A  similar  compound,  of  a  fine  green  color,  is  formed  by  igniting  zinc  oxide 
vith  cobalt-salts.   Zaffer  is  the  roasted  cobalt  ore  mixed  with  siliceous  sand, 

*  For  th«  prepnration  and  properties  of  all  these  salta,  see  Watta'a  Dictionary  of  Chemiatry, 
vol.  1  p.  1051.  Tbeir  rational  formula  are  aiinilar  to  those  of  the  ammoniacal  platinum  salta 
(p.«i5). 
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and  reduced  to  fine  powder;  it  is  used  in  enamel  painting.  A  mixture  in 
due  proportions  of  the  oxides  of  cobalt,  mangAneae,  and  iron  is  used  for 
giving  a  fine  black  color  to  glass. 


XAHOAHBBE. 

Atomic  weight,  55.     Symbol,  Mn. 

Makoaitkbk  is  tolerably  abundant  in  nature  in  an  oxidized  state,  fonniBg. 
or  entering  into  the  composition  of,  several  interesting  minerals.  Traces 
of  this  substance  are  very  frequently  found  in  the  ashes  of  plants. 

Metallic  manganese,  or  perhaps,  strictly,  manganese  carbonide,  may  b« 
prepared  by  the  following  process :  —  The  carbonate  is  calcined  in  an  open 
yessel,  by  whicii  it  becomes  conyerted  into  a  dense  brown  powder :  thh  ta 
intimately  mixed  with  a  little  charcoal,  and  about  one-tenth  of  its  weifbt 
of  anhydrous  borax.  A  charcoal  crucible  is  next  prepared  by  filling  s 
Hessian  or  Cornish  crucible  with  moist  charcoal  powder,  introduced  a  little 
at  a  time,  and  rammed  as  hard  as  possible.  A  smooth  cavity  is  then  scooped 
in  the  centre,  into  which  the  above-mentioned  mixture  is  compressed,  a&d 
eovered  with  charcoal  powder.  The  lid  of  the  crucible  is  then  fixed,  and 
the  whole  arranged  in  a  very  powerful  wind-furnnce.  The  heat  is  slowlj 
raised  until  the  crucible  becomes  red-hot,  after  which  it  is  urged  to  its 
maximum  for  an  hour  or  more.  When  cold,  the  crucible  is  broken  up,  and 
the  metallic  button  of  manganese  extracted. 

Deville  has  lately  prepared  pure  mnnganese  by  reducing  pure  manganese 
oxide  with  an  insufficient  quantity  of  sugar  charcoal  in  a  crucible  made  of 
caustic  lime.  Thus  prepared,  metallic  manganese  possesses  a  reddish  lustre 
like  bismuth ;  it  is  very  hard  and  brittle,  and,  when  powdered,  decomposes 
water,  even  at  the  lowest  temperature.  Dilute  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  it 
with  great  energy,  evolving  hydrogen.  Brunner  produced  metallic  man- 
ganese from  manganese  and  sodium  fluoride  by  means  of  sodium.  The 
metal  obtained  by  this  process  scratches  glass  and  hardened  steel,  and  has 
a  specific  gravity  of  7*18. 

Manganese,  from  its  general  relations  to  the  metals  of  the  iron  gronp.  is 
usually  regarded  as  a  tetrad,  forming  a  dichloride  and  trichloride  analogoos 
to  the  iron  chlorides,  together  with  oxides  and  other  compounds  of  corre- 
sponding constitution.  It  is  also  said  to  form  a  heptachloride,  Mn,Cl,4,  or 
MnClf 

I        ,  according  to  which  it  should  be  regarded  as  an  octad ;  but  tiie  com- 
MnCl^ 
position  of  this  compound  is  not  very  well  established. 

Manganbse  Chlorit)E8.  —  The  dichloride  or  Manganoua  chloride  may  be 
prepared  in  a  state  of  purity  from  the  dark -brown  liquid  residue  of  the 
preparation  of  chlorine  from  manganese  dioxide  and  hydrochloric  acid, 
which  often  accumulates  in  the  laboratory  to  a  considerable  extent  in.the 
course  of  investigation:  from  the  pure  chloride,  the  carbonate  and  all 
other  salts  can  be  conveniently  obtained.  The  liquid  referred  to  consists 
chiefly  of  the  mixed  chlorides  of  manganese  and  iron ;  it  is  filtered,  evapo- 
rated to  perfect  dryness,  and  the  residue  is  slowly  hented  to  dull  ignition  in 
an  earthen  vessel,  with  constant  stirring.  The  iron  chloride  is  thus  either 
volatilized,  or  convened  by  the  remaining  water  into  insoluble  sesquioxide, 
while  the  manganese  salt  is  unafi^ectcd.  On  treating  the  grayish-looking 
powder  thus  obtained  with  water,  the  manganese  chloride  is  dissolved  out, 
and  may  be  separated  by  filtration  from  the  iron  oxide.  Should  a  trace  of 
the  latter  yet  remain,  it  may  be  got  rid  of  by  boiling  the  liquid  for  a  few 
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minntw  with  •  little  m&nganese  carbonate.  The  solution  of  the  chloride 
has  usually  a  delicate  pink  color,  which  becomes  verj  manifest  when  the 
sail  is  eraporated  to  dryness.  A  strong  solution  deposits  rose-colored  ta- 
bular crystals,  which  contain  4  molecules  of  water ;  they  are  very  soluble 
and  deliquescent.  The  chloride  is  fusible  at  a  red-heat,  is  decomposed 
blghtly  at  that  temperature  by  contact  with  air,  and  is  dissolved  by  alco- 
hol, with  which  it  forms  a  crystalUxable  compound. 

The  triehioride,  or  Manganic  chloride^  Mn,C)f,  is  formed  when  precipitated 
manganese  oxide  is  immersed  in  cold  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  the  oxide 
then  dissolving  quietly  without  evolution  of  gas.  Heat  decomposes  the 
trichloride  into  the  munojaloridc  and  free  chlorine. 

Hfptackloridey  Mn^Cl,^'  ?).  —  When  potassium  permanganate  is  dissolved 
in  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  fus(*d  sodium  chloride  is  added  by  small 
portions  at  a  time,  a  greeni^h-y cUow  gas  ii  given  off,  which  condenses  atO® 
to  a  greenish- brown  liquid.  This  compound,  when  exposed  to  moist  air, 
gives  off  fumes  colored  purple  by  permanganic  acid,  and  is  instantly  de- 
composed by  water  into  permanganic  and  hydrochloric  acids.  It  is  regarded 
bj  Dumas,  who  discovered  it,  as  the  heptachloride  of  manganese;  but  H. 
Rose  regards  it  as  an  oxychloridc,  MnCl^O^  analogous  to  chromic  oxy- 
chloride,  a  view  which  is  corrobornted  by  its  mode  of  formation. 

Fluoridet  of  mangaiuat  have  been  lornied  analogous  to  each  of  these  chlor- 
ides. 

MAXQAinesE  Oxides. — Manganese  forms  four  well-defined  oxides,  con- 
stituted as  follows :  — 

Monoxide,  or  Manganous  oxide         ....  MnO 

Trimangano-tetroxide,  or  Manganoso-manganio  oxide  Mn^O^ 

Sesquiozide,  or  Manganic  oxide   ....  Mn^Oj 

Dioxide  or  Peroxide MnO,. 

The  first  is  a  strong  base,  the  third  a  weak  base;  the  second  and  fourth 
sre  neutral ;  the  second  may  be  regarded  as  a  compound  of  the  first  and 
third,  MnO.Mn^Og.  There  are  also  several  oxides  intermediate  between 
the  monoxide  and  dioxide,  occurring  as  natural  minerals  or  ores  of  manga- 
nese. Manganese  likewise  forms  two  series  of  oxygen  salts,  called  manga" 
natea  and  permanganates  the  composition  of  which  may  be  illustrated  by 
the  potassium  salts,  viz. : 

Potassium  manganate  .        .     MnO^K,   =s  MnO,,OK, 

Potassium  permanganate        .  Mn^OgKi  =  Mn,Of.OK^. 

The  oxides,  MnO^and  Mn^O,.  corresponding  to  these  salts,  are  not  known. 

Monoxide  or  Manganout  oxide^  MnO.  —  When  manganese  carbonate  is  heated 
in  a  stream  of  hydrogen  gas,  or  vapor  of  water,  carbon  dioxide  is  disen- 
gaged, and  a  greenish  powder  left  behind,  which  is  the  monoxide.  Pre- 
pared at  a  dull  red  heat  tmly,  the  monoxide  is  so  prone  to  absorb  oxygen 
from  the  air,  that  it  cannot  be  removed  from  the  tube  without  change;  but 
when  prepared  at  a  higher  temperature,  it  appears  more  stable.  This  oxide 
is  s  very  powerful  base,  being  isomorphous  with  magnesia  and  zinc  oxide ; 
it  dissolves  quietly  in  diliire  acidti,  neutralizing  them  completely  and  form- 
ing salts,  which  have  ofken  a  beautiful  pink  color.  When  alkalies  are  added 
to  solutions  of  these  compounds,  the  white  hydrated  oxide  first  precipitated 
speedily  becomes  brown  by  passing  into  a  higher  state  of  oxidation. 

Setquiozide  or  Manjame  oz'.le,  MnjO,. — This  compound  occurs  in  nature 
&s  brannite,  and  in  the  state  of  hydrate  as  manganite:  a  very  beautiful 
crystallized  variety  is  found  at  Ilefeld,  in  tiie  Hartz.  It  is  produced 
artificially,  by  expoMng  the  hydrated  monoxide  to  the  air,  and  forms 
the  principal  part  of  the  residue  left  in  the  iron  retort  when  oxygen  gas  is 
prepared  by  exposing  the  native  dioxide  to  a  moderate  red-heat.     The 
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color  of  the  sesquioxide  is  brown  or  black,  according  to  its  origin  or  mode 
of  preparation.  It  is  a  feeble  base,  isomorphous  witb  alumina :  for,  whm 
gently  heated  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  it  dissolres  to  a  red  liquid,  which, 
on  the  addition  of  potassium  or  ammonium  sulphate,  deposits  octohedral 
crystals  having  a  constitution  similar  to  that  of  common  alum :  these  &re, 
however,  decomposed  by  water.  Strong  nitric  acid  resolves  this  oxide  icio 
a  mixture  of  monoxide  and  dioxide,  the  former  dissolving,  and  the  latter 
remaining  unaltered ;  while  hot  oil  of  vitriol  destroys  it  by  forming  man- 
ganous  sulphate  and  liberating  oxygen  gas.  On  heating  it  with  hydro- 
chlorio  acid,  chlorine  is  evolved,  as  with  the  dioxide,  but  in  smaller  amouDt 

Dioxide,  MnO^  — Peroxide  of  mangane$e.  Fyrolunte.  — The  most  commoa 
ore  of  manganese ;  it  is  found  both  massive  and  crystallized.  It  may  be 
obtained  artificially  in  the  anhydrous  state  by  gently  calcining  the  nitrate, 
or  in  combination  with  water,  by  adding  solution  of  blcaching'powder  to  s 
salt  of  the  monoxide.  Manganese  dioxide  has  a  black  color,  is  insoluble  ia 
water,  and  refuses  to  unite  with  acids.  It  is  decomposed  by  hot  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  by  oil  of  vitriol  in  the  same  manner  as  the  sesquioxide. 

As  this  substance  is  an  article  of  commerce  of  considerable  importance, 
being  used  in  very  large  quantity  for  making  chlorine,  and  as  it  is  subjcrt 
to  great  alteration  of  value  from  admixture  of  the  sesquioxide  and  several 
impurities,  it  becomes  desirable  to  possess  means  of  assaying  different  sam- 
ples that  may  be  presented,  with  a  view  of  testing  their  fitness  for  the  por- 
poses  of  the  manufacturer.  One  of  the  best  and  most  convenient  methods 
is  the  following:  —  50  grains  of  the  mineral,  reduced  to  very  fine  powder, 
are  put  into  the  little  vessel  employed  in  the  analysis  of  carbonates  (p.  3(X3}. 
together  with  about  half  an  ounce  of  cold  water,  and  100  grains  of  strong 
hydroc'.iloric  acid ;  50  grains  of  crystallized  oxalic  acid  are  then  added,  the 
cork  carrying  the  drying  tube  is  fitted,  and  the  whole  quickly  weighed  or 
counterpoised.  The  application  of  a  gentle  heat  suffices  to  determine  the 
action;  the  oxalic  acid  is  oxidized  into  water  and  carbon  dioxide,  which 
cBcapes  as  gus  while  the  manganese  remains  in  solution  as  manganous 
chloride ; 

MnO,    -f- 

M."  ng:i  uo«e 
dioxiile. 

This  cq-.iation  shows  that  every  two  molecules  of  carbon  dioxide  evolved 
correspond  to  one  molecule  of  manganese  dioxide  decomposed.  Now  the 
molecular  weight  of  this  oxide,  87,  is  so  nearly  equal  to  twice  that  of  car- 
bon dioxide,  44,  that  the  loss  of  weight  suffered  by  the  apparatus  when  the 
reaction  has  become  complete,  and  the  residual  gas  has  been  driven  off  by 
momentary  ebullition,  may  be  taken  to  represent  the  quantity  of  re&I 
dioxide  in  the  50  grains  of  the  sample.  It  is  obvious  that  the  apparatus  of 
AVill  and  Fresenius,  described  at  page  807,  may  also  be  used  with  advantage 
in  this  process. 

Trtmatiffo-tetroxide,  or  Red  manganese  oxide^  Mnfi^,  or  probably  MnO.Mn,P|. 
This  oxide  is  also  found  native,  as  hausmannite,  and  is  produced  anifi- 
oially  by  heating  the  dioxide  or  sesquioxide  to  whiteness,  or  by  exposing 
the  monoxide  or  carbonate  to  a  red  heat  in  an  open  vessel.  It  is  a  reiddish- 
brown  substance,  incapable  of  forming  salts,  and  acted  upon  by  acids  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  two  other  oxides  already  described.  Borax  and 
glass  in  the  fused  state  dissolve  this  substance,  and  acquire  the  color  of  the 
amethyst. 

Varvieite,  tAnfij.OH^or  Mn0.8MnO,.OHj,  isanatoral  mineral,  discovered 
by  Mr.  Phillips  among  certain  specimens  of  manganese  ore  from  Warwick- 
shire :  it  has  also  been  found  at  llefeld.  It  much  resembles  the  dioxide, 
but  is  harder  and  more  brilliant.  By  a  strong  heat,  varvicite  is  converted 
into  red  oxide,  with  disengagement  of  aqueous  vapor  and  oxygen  gaa. 


COH, 
OxHlic 

+    2HC1    =    MnCl,    4- 

20H, 

+    2C0, 

Mangnnese 

Cariion 

acid. 

cliluride. 

dioxide. 
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SeTeral  other  oxides,  intermediate  in  composition  between  the  monoxide 
and  dioxide,  alBo  occur  natire ;  they  are  probablj  mere  mixtures,  and  in 
many  eases  the  monoxide  is  more  or  less  replaced  by  the  corresponding 
oxides  of  iron,  cobalt^  and  copper. 

Makgaiious  Sulphats,  S04Mn.70H,=rS03.Mn0.70H,. — A  beautiful  rose- 
eolored  and  very  soluble  salt,  isomorphous  with  magnesium  sulphate.  It 
is  ptepared  on  the  large  scale  for  tbe  use  of  the  dyer,  by  heating  in  a  close 
Tessel  manganese  dioxide  and  coal,  and  dissolving  the  impure  monoxide 
thus  obtained  in  sulphuric  acid,  with  addition  of  a  little  hydrochloric  acid 
towards  the  end  of  the  process.  The  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  and 
again  exposed  to  a  red  heat,  by  which  ferric  sulphate  is  decomposed. 
Water  then  dissolves  out  the  pure  manganese  sulphate,  leaving  ferric  oxide 
behind.  The  salt  is  used  to  produce  a  perman'ent  brown  dye,  the  cloth 
steeped  in  the  solution  being  afterwards  passed  through  a  solution  of 
bleaching-powder,  by  which  the  monoxide  is  changed  to  insoluble  hydrate 
of  the  dioxide.  Manganese  sulphate  sometimes  crystallizes  with  5  mole- 
cules of  water.  It  forms  a  double  salt  with  potassium  sulphate,  containing 
(S04),Mn''K,.60H,. 

Maxoakssk  Cabbonate,  COjMn^'  =  COjMn^'O.  —  Prepared  by  precipi- 
tating the  dichloride  with  an  alkaline  carbonate.  It  is  an  insoluble  white 
{K)wder,  sometimes  with  a  buff-colored  tint.  Exposed  to  heat,  it  loses  carbon 
dioxide  and  absorbs  oxygen. 

Maxoaxatbs. — When  an  oxide  of  manganese  is  fused  with  potash,  oxygen 
19  taken  up  from  the  air,  and  a  deep  green  saline  mass  results,  which  con- 
tains poUunum  manganatCj  MnO^K,  or  MnO^  OK^.  The  addition  of  potas- 
sium nitrate,  or  chlorate,  facilitates  the  reaction.  Water  dissolves  this 
compound  very  readily,  and  the  solution,  concentrated  by  evaporation  in  a 
vacuum,  yields  green  crystals.  Barium  mattganate,  MnO^Ba^^,  is  formed  in 
a  similar  manner. 

PERXANGAifATES. — When  potassium  manganate,  free  from  any  great  ex- 
cess of  alkali,  is  put  into  a  large  quantity  of  water,  it  is  resolved  into  hy- 
drated  manganese  dioxide  which  subsides,  and  potawvm  permanganate^ 
MojOgKg,  or  Mn,Oy.OK,,  which  remains  in  solution,  forming  a  deep-purple 
liquid: 

8Mn04K,  +  20H,  =  MnO^  +  40KH  +  Mn,OgK,. 

This  effect  ia  accelerated  by  heat.  The  changes  of  color  accompanying 
this  decomposition  are  very  i^emarkable,  and  have  procured  for  tbe  manga^ 
nate  the  name  mineral  chameleon;  excess  of  alkali  hinders  the  reaction  in 
Bome  measure,  by  conferring  greater  stability  on  the  manganate.  Potas- 
sium permanganate  is  easily  prepared  on  a  considerable  scale.  Equal 
parts  of  very  finely  powdered  manganese  dioxide  and  potassium  chlorate 
&re  mixed  with  rather  more  than  one  part  of  potassium  hydrate  dissolved 
in  a  little  water,  and  the  whole  is  exposed,  after  evaporation  to  dryness,  to 
*  temperatnre  just  short  of  ignition.  The  mass  is  treated  with  hot  water, 
the  insoluble  oxide  separated  by  decantation,  and  the  deep-purple  liquid 
concentrated  by  heat,  until  crystals  form  upon  its  surface:  it  is  then  left  to 
coo\.  The  crystals  have  a  dark-purple  color,  and  are  not  very  soluble  in 
cold  water.  The  manganates  and  permanganates  are  decomposed  by  con- 
t^-ctwith  organic  matter:  the  former  are  said  to  be  isomorphous  with  the 
8«\pbates,  and  the  latter  with  the  perchlorates.  The  green  and  red  disin- 
fecting agents,  known  as  Condy's  fluids,  are  alkaline  manganates  and  per- 
^nganatea 
androgen  permanganate,  or  Permanganic  acidf  Mn,0|Hp  is  obtained  by  dis- 
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solving  potassium  permanganate  in  hydrogen  sulphate  (SO4H.)  dilnted  witii 
one  molecule  of  water,  and  distilling  the  solution  at  60°-70^.  'Permanganie 
acid  then  passes  over  in  violet  vapors,  and  condenses  to  a  green i^h-bUck 
liquid,  which  has  a  metallic  lustre,  absorbs  moisture  greedily  from  the  air, 
and  acts  as  a  most  powerful  oxidizing  agent,  instantly  setting  fire  to  paper 
and  to  alcohol.''^ 


Manganous  salts  are  very  easily  distinguished  by  reagents  The  ^xd 
caustic  alkalies  and  ammonia  give  white  precipitates,  insoluble  in  exc«$%, 
quickly  becoming  brown.  The  carbonates  of  ike  fixed  alkalies,  and  carUmalt 
of  ammonia^  give  white  precipitates,  but  little  subject  to  change,  and  insolu- 
ble in  excess  of  carbonate  of  ammonia.  Hydrogen  sulphide  gives  no  preci- 
pitate, but  ammonium  sulphide  throws  down  insoluble  flesh-oolored  salphitie 
of  manganese,  which  is  very  characteristic.  Potassium  ferrocyanide  giveg  a 
white  precipitate. 

Manganese  is  also  easily  detected  by  the  blowpipe :  it  gives  with  bom 
an  amethyst-colored  bead  in  the  outer  or  oxidizing  flame,  and  a  colorlr^e 
one  in  the  inner  flame.  Heated  upon  platinum  foil  with  sodium  caxbonaie, 
it  yields  a  green  mass  of  sodium  manganate. 


XTSAKnilC. 
Atomic  weight,  120.    Symbol,  U. 

This  metal  is  found  in  a  few  minerals,  as  pitchblende,  which  is  an  oxide* 
and  uranite,  which  is  a  phosphate ;  the  former  is  its  principal  ore.  The 
metal  it«elf  is  isolated  by  decomposing  the  chloride  with  potassium  or 
sodium,  and  is  obtained  as  a  black  coherent  powder,  or  in  fused  white 
malleable  globules,  according  to  the  manner  in  which  the  process  is  con- 
ducted. It  is  permanent  in  Uie  air  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  dots  not 
decompose  water ;  but  in  the  pulverulent  state  it  takes  fire  at  207°,  burning 
with  great  splendor  and  forming  a  dark-green  oxide.  It  unites,  also,  verj 
violently  with  chlorine  and  with  sulphur. 

Uranium  forms  two  classes  of  compounds:  viz.,  the  uranous compottndtj 
in  which  it  is  bivalent,  e.g.^  U'^^Clj,  U^'O,  U^'SO^,  &c.,  and  the  vranie  com- 
pounds, in  which  it  is  apparently  trivalent,  like  iron  in  the  ferric  com- 
pounds, e.  g. : 

There  are  also  two  oxides  intermediate  between  uranous  and  uranic  oxide* 
.  There  is  no  chloride,  bromide,  iodide,  or  fluoride  corresponding  to  ormnic 
oxide,  such  as  U,Clg;  neither  are  there  any  normal  uranio  oxysalts  analo- 
jgous  to  the  normal  ferric  salts,  ^ch  as  tJ'^''j(NOj)«,  ^''\(^0^''^  &c,;  bat 
all  the  uranic  salts  contain  the  group  ^fi^  which  may  be  regarded  as  a 
bivalent  radical  (uranyl),  uniting  with  acids  in  the  usual  proportions  and 
forming  normal  salts ;  thus : 

Uranic  oxide  or  Uranyl  oxide  .        .        .     (U-0,)''0 

Uranic  oxy chloride  or  Uranyl  chloride  .         (U,0,)''C1, 
Uranic  nitrate  or  Uranyl  nitrate     .         .         .     (U20,)^'(NO,)- 

Uranic  sulphate  or  Uranyl  sulphate    .  .         (UaO^j^'^SO^)^'. 

This  view  of  the  composition  of  the  uranic  salts  is  not,  however,  essential, 
*  Terrell,  Bulletin  de  la  ^ocidU  Cbimique  de  Paris,  1802,  p.  40. 
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<nce  ihej  may  also  be  formulated  as  basic  salts  in  the  manner  above 
r.Iiist  rated. 

'  Cblorides.  —  Uranotu  chloride,  U^-'Cl,,  is  formed,  with  vivid  incandescence, 
by  bufning  metallic  uranium  in  chlorine  gas,  also  by  igniting  uranous  oxide 
in  hydrochloric  acid  gas.  It  crystallizes  in  dark-green  regular  octohedrons, 
and  dissolves  easily  in  water,  forming  an  emerald-green  solution,  which  is 
decomposed  when  dropped  into  boiling  water,  giving  off  hydrochloric  acid 
and  yielding  brown  precipitate  of  hydrated  uranous  oxide.  It  is  a  power- 
ful deoxidiiing  agent,  reducing  gold  and  silver,  converting  ferric  salts  into 
ferrous  salts,  &c. 

Uranic  ozycidoride  or  Uranyl  chloride,  Vfifi\^  is  formed  when  dry  chlorine 
gas  is  passed  over  red-hot  uranous  oxide,  as  an  orange-yellow  vapor,  which 
solidifies  to  a  yellow  crystalline  fusible  mass,  easily  soluble  in  water.  It 
forms  double  salts  with  the  chlorides  of  the  alkali-metalH,  the  potassium 
salt,  for  example,  having  the  composition  U2O2CI2.2KCI.2OH2. 

OxiDBS.  —  Uranotu  oxide,  U^^O,  formerly  mistaken  for  metallic  uranium, 
i^  obtained  by  heating  the  oxide,  U3O4,  or  uranic  oxalate,  in  a  current  of 
hjdrogen.  It  is  a  brown  powder,  sometimes  highly  crystalline.  In  the 
fiaely  divided  state  it  is  pyrophoric.  It  dissolves  in  acids,  forming  green 
salts. 

rrano9o-uranie  oxide,  UjO^  ss  UO.UjO,.  —  This  oxide,  analogous  to  the 
Diagnetic  oxide  of  iron,  forms  the  chief  constituent  of  pitchblende.  It  is 
obtained  artificially  by  igniting  the  metal  or  uranous  oxide  in  contact  with 
the  air,  or  by  gentle  ignition  of  uranic  oxide  or  uranic  nitrate.  It  forms  a 
•iark-green  velvety  powder,  of  specific  gravity  7*1  to  7*8.  When  ignited  in 
bjdrogen,  or  with  sodium,  charcoal,  or  sulphur,  it  is  reduced  to  uranous 
oiide.  When  ignited  alone,  it  yields  a  black  oxide,  V^(\,  which  is  most 
probably  a  mixture  of  uranoeo-uranic  and  uranous  oxide.  Uranoso-uranio 
oxide  dissolves  in  strong  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  yielding  a  mixture 
of  nranotts  and  uranic  salt;  by  nitric  acid  it  is  oxidized  to  uranic  nitrate. 

Uranit  oxide,  or  Uranyl  oxide,  U,0,  ss:  (Ijfi^^'O.  —  Uranium  and  its  lower 
oxides  dissolve  in  nitric  acid,  forming  uranic  nitrate;  and  when  this  salt  is 
boated  in  a  glass  tube  till  it  begins  to  decompose,  at  2oO^,  pure  uranio 
oxide  remains  in  the  form  of  a  chamois-yellow  powder.  Uranic  hydrate, 
r.0y2OH^  cannot  be  prepared  by  precipitating  a  uranic  salt  with  alkalies, 
inasmuch  as  the  precipitate  always  carries  down  alkali  with  it ;  but  it  may 
be  obtained  by  evaporating  a  solution  of  uranic  nitrate  in  absolute  alcohol 
at  a  moderate  heat,  till,  at  a  certain  degree  of  concentration,  nitrous  ether, 
aldehyde,  and  other  vapors  are  given  off,  and  a  spongy  yellow  mass  remains, 
vbich  is  the  hydrate.  In  a  vacuum  at  ordinary  temperatures,  or  at  100^ 
in  the  air,  it  gives  off  half  its  water,  leaving  the  monohydrate,  U2O..OH2. 
Tbis  hydrate  cannot  be  deprived  of  all  its  water  without  exposing  it  to  a 
heat  safficient  to  drive  off  part  of  the  oxygen,  and  reduce  it  to  uranoso- 
uranic  oxide. 

Uranic  oxide  and  its  hydrates  dissolve  in  acids,  forming  the  uranic  salts. 
Tbe  nitrate,  (U,0,)''''(N03),.60H-,  may  be  prepared  from  pitchblende  by  dis- 
^Iring  the  pulverized  mineral  m  nitric  acid,  evaporating  to  dryness,  adding 
w:U«r,  and  filtering ;  the  liquid  yields,  by  due  evaporation,  crystals  of 
uranic  nitrate,  which  are  purified  by  a  repetition  of  the  process,  and,  lastly, 
dissohed  in  ether.     This  latter  solution  yields  the  pure  nitrate. 

Uranatet. — Uranic  oxide  unites  with  the  more  basic  metallic  oxides.  The 
uranates  of  the  alkali-metals  are  obtained  by  precipitating  a  uranic  salt 
vitb  a  caustic  alkali;  those  of  the  earth-metals  and  heavy  metals,  by  pre- 
cipitating a  mixture  of  a  uranic  salt  and  a  salt  of  the  other  metal  with  am- 
monia, or  by  igniting  a  double  carbonate  or  acetate  of  uranium  and  the 
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other  metal  (calcio-uranie  acetate,  for  example)  in  contact  with  tlie  air 
The  uranatea  have,  for  the  most  part,  the  composition  2Vfi^.Mfi.  Thfr 
are  yellow,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  acids.  Those  which  contaiii 
fixed  bases  are  not  decomposed  at  a  red  heat;  but  at  a  white  heat,  the 
uranic  oxide  is  reduced  to  uranoso-uranic  oxide,  or  by  ignition  in  hyiirogtii 
to  uranous  oxide;  the  mass  obtained  by  this  last  method  easily  takes  trv 
in  contact  with  the  air.  Sodwm  uranate,  2Vfi^.'Sti.O,  is  much  u^^  for  iir- 
parting  a  yellowish  or  greenish  color  to  glass,  and  as  a  yellow  pigment  en 
the  glazing  of  porcelain.  The  **  uranium-yellow  **  tor  these  purposes  l« 
prepared  on  the  large  scale  by  roasting  pitchblende  with  lime  in  a  reT^r- 
beratory  furnace ;  treating  the  resulting  calcium  uranate  with  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid;  mixing  the  solution  of  uranio  sulphate  thus  obtained  with 
sodium  carbonate,  by  which  the  uranium  is  first  precipitated  together  with 
other  metals,  but  then  redissolved,  tolerably  free  from  impurity,  by  exews 
of  the  alkali;  and  treating  the  liquid  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  which 
throws  down  hydrated  sodium  uranate,  2U20,.Na,0  CAq.  Ammoitnm 
uranate  is  but  slightly  soluble  in  pure  water,  and  quite  insoluble  in  waicr 
containing  sal-ammoniac;  it  may,  therefore,  be  prepared  by  precipitat- 
ing a  solution  of  sodium-uranate  with  that  salt.  It  occurs  in  commerce 
as  a  fine  deep-yellow  pigment,  also  called  ** uranium  yellow."  This  s^U 
when  heated  to  redness  leaves  pure  uranoso-uranic  oxide,  and  may.  there- 
fore, serve  as  the  raw  material  for  the  preparation  of  other  uranium  com- 
pounds. 


Uranous  salts  form  green  solutions,  from  which  caustic  alkalies  throw  down 
a  red-brown  gelatinous  precipitate  of  uranous  hydrate ;  alkaline  rarbonatt*. 
green  precipitates,  which  dissolve  in  excess,  especially  of  ammonium  car- 
bonate, forming  green  solutions.  Ammonium  suJphide  forms  a  black  preci- 
pitate of  uranous  sulphide ;  hydrogen  sulphide^  no  precipitate. 

Uranic  salts  are  yellow,  and  yield  with  caustic  alkalies  a  yellow  precipitate 
of  alkaline  uranate,  insoluble  in  excess  of  the  reagent.  Alkaline  corUmatft 
form  a  yellow  precipitate  consisting  of  a  carbonate  of  uranium  and  the 
alkali-metal,  soluble  in  excess,  especially  of  acid  ammonium  or  potas^inra 
carbonate.  Ammonitim  sulphide  forms  a  black  precipitate  of  unmie  sul- 
phide. Hydrogen  sulphide  forms  no  precipitate,  but  reduces  the  uranic  to  a 
green  uranous  salt.     Potassium  ferrocffonide  forms  a  red-brown  precipitate. 

All  uranium  compounds,  fused  with  phosphorus  salt  or  borax  in  the  outer 
blowpipe  fiame,  produce  a  clear  yellow  glass,  which  becomes  greenish  on 
cooling.  In  the  inner  fiame  the  glass  assumes  a  green  color,  becoming  still 
greener  on  cooling.  The  oxides  of  uranium  are  not  reduced  to  the  metallic 
state  by  fusion  with  sodium  carbonate  on  charcoal. 

Uranium  compounds  are  used,  as  already  observed,  in  enamel  painting, 
and  for  the  staining  of  glass,  uranous  oxide  giving  a  fine  black  color,  and 
uranic  oxide  a  delicate  greenish-yellow,  highly  fluorescent  glaas.  Uranitim 
salts  are  also  used  in  photography. 


nrDiux. 

Atomic  weight,  74.     Symbol,  In. 

This  metal  has  been  recently  discovered  by  Reich  and  Richter,*  in  the 
zinc-blende  of  Freiberg.     Its  spectrum  is  characterized  by  two  indigo-, 
colored  lines,  one  verj'  bright  and  more  refrangible  than  the  blue  line  of 
strontium,  the  other  fainter  but  still  more  refrangible,  approaching  the  blue 
line  of  potassium.     It  was  the  production  of  this  peculiar  spectriun  thai 

*  Jonnml  fUr  pt«ktiache  Chefnle,  Ixxxix.  441. 
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led  to  the  diseorery  of  the  metal.  The  ore,  consisting  chiefly  of  blende, 
irulena,  and  arsenical  pyrites,  was  roasted  to  expel  sulphur  and  arsenic, 
i^en  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  solution  was  evaporated  to 
•iryness.  The  impure  zinc  chloride  thus  obtained  exhibited,  when  ex- 
amined by  the  spectroscope,  the  first  of  the  indigo  lines  abore  mentioned. 
The  chloride  was  afterwards  obtained  in  a  state  of  greater  purity,  and 
from  this  the  hydrate  and  the  metal  itself  were  prepared.  The  first  line 
then  came  out  with  much  greater  brilliancy,  and  the  second  was  likewise 
Qbserred 

Indium  has  hitherto  been  obtained  in  Tery  small  quantity  only,  so  that 
its  properties  have  been  but  imperfectly  studied.  It  appears,  however,  to 
Vclong  to  the  iron  group.  The  metal  itself  is  of  a  lead-gray  color,  soft, 
very  malleable,  and  marks  paper  like  lead.  It  dissolves  easily  in  hydro- 
chloric acid,  forming  a  deliquescent  chloride.  From  the  solution  of  this  salt, 
\l  is  precipitated  by  ammonia  and  potash  as  a  hydrate,  insoluble  in  excess 
of  either  reagent.  Hydrogen  sulphide  does  not  precipitate  it  from  an  acid 
holation.  The  oxide  heated  on  charcoal  with  soda,  yields  a  metallic  globule, 
v«bich  when  reheated  oxidizes  to  a  yellowish  powder.  The  compounds  of 
indiam  impart  a  violet  tint  to  the  flame  of  a  Bunsen's  burner. 


CLASS  v.— PENTAD  METALS. 


AirmovT. 

Atomic  weight,  122.     Symbol,  Sb  (Stibium). 

THIS  important  metal  is  found  chiefly  in  the  state  of  sulphide.  The  or« 
is  freed  by  fusion  from  earthy  impurities,  and  is  afterwards  decomposed 
by  heating  with  metallic  iron  or  potassium  carbonate,  which  retains  the  sul- 
phur. Antimony  has  a  bluish-white  color  and  strong  lustre ;  it  is  extremely 
brittle,  being  reduced  to  powder  with  the  utmost  ease.  Its  specific  grarity 
is  6*8 ;  it  melts  at  a  temperature  just  short  of  redness,  and  boils  and  toIs- 
tilizes  at  a  white  heat.  Ttiis  metal  has  always  a  distinct  crystalline,  pkry 
structure,  but  by  particular  management  it  may  be  obtained  in  cryptalf. 
which  are  rhombohedral.*  Antimony  is  not  oxidized  by  the  air  at  comicon 
temperatures ;  when  strongly  heated,  it  burns  with  a  white  flame,  producing 
oxide,  which  is  often  deposited  in  beautiful  crystals.  It  is  dissolyed  by  hot 
hydrochloric  acid,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen  and  production  of  chloride 
Nitric  acid  oxidises  it  to  antimonic  acid,  which  is  insoluble  in  that  liquid. 

Antimony  forms  two  classes  of  compounds,  the  antimonious  compoands 
in  which  it  is  trivalent,  as  Sb'^'^Cl,,  Sb'^^O,.  8b'''',S^  &-c.,  and  the  antimonic 
compounds  in  which  it  is  quinquivalent,  as  SVCI5,  Sb'gO^,  Sb*^^,  &e. 

Chlorides.  — The  trichloride  or  Antimoniotu  chloride,  SbClj,  formerly  called 
butter  of  antimony,  is  produced  when  hydrogen  sulphide  is  prepared  by  the 
action  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid  on  antimonious  sulphide.  The  impure 
and  highly  acid  solution  thus  obtained  is  put  into  a  retort  and  distilled, 
until  each  drop  of  the  condensed  product,  on  falling  into  the  aqueous  liquid 
of  the  receiver,  produces  a  copious  white  precipitate.  The  receiver  is 
then  changed  and  the  distillation  continued.  Pure  antimonious  chloride 
then  passes  over,  and  solidifies  on  cooling  to  a  white,  highly  crystalline 
mass,  from  Which  the  air  must  be  carefully  excluded.  The  same  compound 
is  formed  by  distilling  metallic  antimony  in  powder  with  2J  times  its  weight 
of  corrosive  sublimate.  Antimonious  chloride  is  very  deliquescent :  it  dis- 
solves in  strong  hydrochloric  acid  without  decomposition,  and  the  solotion 
poured  into  water  gives  rise  to  a  white  bulky  precipitate,  which,  afler  a 
short  time,  becomes  highly  crystalline,  and  assumes  a  pale  fawn  color. 
This  is  the  old  powder  of  Algaroth;  it  is  a  compound  of  trichloride  and  tri- 
oxide  of  antimony.  Alkaline  solutions  extract  the  chloride  and  leave  the 
oxide.     Finely  powdered  antimony  thrown  into  cKlorine  gas  takes  fire. 

The  pentaciUoride,  or  Antimonic  chloride^  SbClj  is  formed  by  passing  » 
stream  of  chlorine  gas  over  gently  heated  metallic  antimony :  a  mixture  of 
the  two  chlorides  results,  which  may  be  separated  by  distillation.  The 
pentachloride  is  a  colorless  volatile  liquid,  which  forms  a  crystalline  com- 
pound with  a  small  portion  of  water,  but  is  decomposed  by  a  larger  quantity 
into  antimotiic  and  hydrochloric  acids. 

*  On  olectrolyzing  n  solution  of  1  part  of  titftnr  emetic  In  4  parts  of  antimonion*  chlorMe  t'jr 
a  small  battery  of  two  elenionts.  antimony  forming  tlie  poidtirc,  and  nietallic  copper  Ihr  DfH'- 
tive  jiolo.  cruHts  of  Antimony  are  obtained  which  poiwewi  the  rcmarkalOe  property  of  exi»l«<liB< 
and  catehing  fire  when  cracked  or  broken  (Qore,  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  S(»ciety.  ix.  TO). 
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AxiTMOiriors  Htdridb.  Antimonetteu  Htdrogin.  Stibinb,  SbHj  — 
A  compound  of  antimony  and  hydrogen  exists,  but  has  not  been  isolated : 
when  zinc  is  pnt  into  a  solution  of  antimonious  oxide,  and  sulphuric  acid 
added,  part  of  the  hydrogen  combines  with  the  antimony,  and  the  resulting 
gas  burns  with  a  greenish  flame,  giving  rise  to  white  fumes  of  antimonious 
oxide.  When  the  gas  is  conducted  through  a  red>hot  glass  tube  of  narrow 
dimensions,  or  burned  with  a  limited  supply  of  air,  as  when  a  cold  porcelain 
surface  is  pressed  into  the  flame,  metallic  antimony  is  deposited.  On  pass- 
iii;g  a  current  of  antimonetted  hydrogen  through  a  solution  of  silyer  nitrate, 
a  black  precipitate  is  obtained,  containing  SbAg^:  from  the  formation  of 
this  compound  it  is  inferred  that  the  gas  has  the  composition  SbH,,  analo- 
^nos  to  ammonia,  phosphine,  and  arsine.  There  are  also  several  analogous 
cm  poo  nds  of  antimony  with  alcohol-radicals,  such  as  trifnethyUt&iney 
Sb(CH,)^  trielkyUUbme,  ^h{Cfl^^  &c. 

OxTBBs. — Antimony  forms  two  oxides,  Sb^O^  and  Sb.O^,  analogous  to  the 
chlorides,  the  first  being  a  basic  and  the  second  an  acid  oxide,  also  an  inter- 
mediate neairal  otide,  Sb^O^. 

The  ipoxick,  or^Antimomous  oxide,  Sb^Of,  occurs  native,  though  rarely,  as 
TolentmiU  or  wkiU  antimony,  in  shining  white  trimetrio  crystals ;  also  as 
tmarmontiU  in  regular  octohedrons :  it  is  therefore  dimorphous.  It  may  be 
prepared  by  several  methods :  as  by  burning  metallic  antimony  at  the  bot- 
tom of  a  large  red-hot  crucible,  in  which  case  it  is  obtained  in  brilliant  crys- 
tals ;  or  by  pouring  solution  of  antimonious  chloride  into  water,  and  digest- 
ing the  resulting  precipitate  with  a  solution  of  sodium  carbonate.  The  oxide 
thus  produced  is  anhydrous ;  it  is  a  pale  buff'-colored  powder,  fusible  at  a 
red  heat,  and  volatile  in  a  closed  ressel,  but  in  contact  with  air  at  a  high 
temperature,  it  absorbs  oxygen  and  becomes  changed  into  the  tetr oxide. 
When  boiled  with  cream  of  tartar  (acid  potassium  tartrate),  it  is  dissolved, 
and  the  solution  yields  on  evaporation  crystals  of  tartar-emetic,  which  is 
almost  the  only  antimonious  salt  that  can  bear  admixture  with  water  with- 
out decomposition.  An  impure  oxide  for  this  purpose  is  sometimes  pre- 
pared by  carefully  roasting  the  powdered  sulphide  in  a  reverberatory  furnace. 
Dace,  and  raising  the  heat  at  the  end  of  the  process,  so  as  to  fuse  the  product : 
it  has  long  been  known  under  the  name  of  ylaaa  of  antimony ,  or  vitrum  anti- 
mnui 

Antimonious  oxide  likewise  acts  as  a  feeble  acid,  forming  salts  called  an- 
tmonitea,  which  however  are  very  unstable. 

The  tetroxide,  or  Anttmcnoto-antimonie  oxide,  Sb^Os.SbjOj,  ocours  native 
as  efrvanlite  or   antimony   ochre,    in   acicular   crystals,   or   as   a   crust   or 
powder.     It  is  the  ultimate  product  of  the  oxidation  of  the   metal  by 
heat  and  air:  it  is  a  grayish- white  powder,  infusible,  and  non-volatile,  in- 
soluble in  water  and  acids,  except  when  recently  precipitated.     On  treat- 
ing it  with  tartaric  acid  (acid  potassium  tartrate),  antimonious  oxide  is  dis- 
solved, antimonic  acid  remaining  behind;    and  when  a  solution  of  the 
tetroxide  in  hydrochloric  acid  is  gradually  dropped  into  a  large  quantity 
of  water,  antimonious  oxide  is  precipitated,  while  antimonic  acid  remains 
^lissoWed.     From  these  and  similar  reactions  it  has  been  inferred  that  the 
tetroxide  is  a  compound  of  the  trioxide  and  pentoxide.     On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  sometimes  regarded  as  a  distinct  oxide,  because  it  dissolves  without 
decomposition  in  alkalies,  forming  salts  (often  called  antimoniteeS,  which  may 
be  obtained  in  the  solid  state.     Two  potassium  salts,  for  example,  have  been 
formed,  containing  8^04.  K,0  and  28^0^  .  K^O;  and  a  calcium  salt  2Sbj04. 
3CaO,  occurs  as  a  natural  mineral  called  romeine.     These  salts  may,  how- 
ever, be  regarded  as  compounds  of  antimonates  and  antimonites  (contain- 
ing Sb,0,):  thus,  2(8b,04.  ^,0)  =  (8^0^  .  K,0)  -f-  (Sb^O,.  K,0). 
The  j^en/oxtd^  or  Antimonic  oxide,  SbjO^.  is  formed  as  an  insoluble  hydrate 
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when  strong  nitric  acid  is  made  to  act  upon  metallic  antimonj ;  and,  od  px> 
posing  this  hydrate  to  a  heat  short  of  redness,  it  yields  the  anhjdrous  [•€]}• 
tozide  as  a  pale  straw-colored  powder,  insoluble  in  water  and  acid.  It  is 
decomposed  by  a  red-heat,  yielding  the  tetrozide. 

Hydrated  antimonic  oxide  is  likewise  obtained  by  decomposing  antirsoDr 
pentachloride  with  an  excess  of  water,  hydrochloric  acid  being  formed  li 
the  same  time.  The  hydrated  oxides,  or  acids,  produced  by  the  twop%^ 
cesses  mentioned,  difler  in  many  of  their  properties,  and  especially  in  their 
deportment  with  bases.  The  acid  produced  by  nitric  acid,  called  anfimotik 
acid,  is  monobasic,  producing  normal  salts  of  the  form  Sb^Ow .  M^O,  (t 
SbO,M,  and  acid  salts  containing  '2Shfi^Mfi,  or  Sb,Os.2Sb03M.  The  other, 
called  metantimonie  acid,  is  bibasic,  forming  normal  salts  containing  Sb,0,. 
2k,0,  or  SbgO^M^,  and  acid  salts,  containing  2Sb20g.  2M,0,  or  Sb,0,.  M^o, 
so  that  the  acid  metantimonates  are  isomeric  or  polymeric,  with  the  noraia] 
antimonates.  Among  the  metantimonates  an  acid  potassium  salt,  Sb/'j. 
Kfi .  70H,  is  to  be  particularly  noticed  as  yielding  a  precipitate  with 
sodium  salts:  it  is,  indeed,  the  only  reagent  which  precipitates  sodium.  It 
is  obtained  by  fusing  antimonic  oxide  with  an  excess  of  potash  in  a  silrer 
crucible,  dissolving  the  fused  mass  in  a  small  quantity  of  cold  water,  acd 


allowing  it  to  crystallize  in  a  Tacuum.  The  crystals  consist  ot  norzoA 
potassium  metantimonate,  Shfi^ .  2K0,  and,  when  dissolyed  in  pure  water, 
are  decomposed  into  free  potash  and  acid  metantimonate. 

Sulphides.  The  tritulphide  or  Antimoniout  tvlphide,  Sb^S^  occurs  natir*? 
as  a  lead-gray,  brittle  substance,  having  a  radiated  crystalline  texture,  and 
is  easily  fusible.  It  may  be  prepared  artificially  by  melting  together  aaii- 
mony  and  sulphur.  When  a  solution  of  tartar-emetic  is  precipitated  by 
hydrogen  sulphide,  a  brick-red  precipitate  falls,  which  is  the  same  sub- 
stance combined  with  a  little  water.  If  the  precipitate  be  dried  and  gently 
heated,  the  water  may  be  expelled  without  other  change  of  color  than  « 
little  darkening,  but  at  a  higher  temperature  it  assumes  the  color  and 
aspect  of  the  native  sulphide.  This  remarkable  change  probably  indicates 
a  passage  from  the  amorphous  to  the  crystalline  condition. 

When  powdered  antimonious  sulphide  is  boiled  in  a  solution  of  canftie 
potash,  it  is  dissolved  antimonious  oxide,  and  potassium  sulphide  being 
produced,  the  latter  unites  with  an  additional  quantity  of  antimonious  sul- 
phide to  form  a  soluble  sulphur-salt,  in  which  the  potassium  sulphide  is  the 
sulphur  base,  and  the  antimonious  sulphide  is  the  sulphur  acid: 

8K,0  +  2Sb,S,  =  SbjOj  +  SbjS, .  SK,^. 

The  antimonious  oxide  separates  in  small  crystals  from  the  boiling  solu- 
tion when  the  latter  is  concentrated,  and  the  sulphur-salt  dissolves  an  eitr* 
portion  of  antimonious  sulphide,  which  it  again  deposits  on  cooling  as  a 
red  amorphous  powder,  containing  a  small  admixture  of  antimonious  oxide 
and  potassium  sulphide.  This  is  the  kermet  mineral  of  the  old  chemift^. 
The  filtered  solution  mixed  with  an  acid  gives  a  potassium  salt,  hydrogen 
sulphide,  and  precipitated  antimonious  sulphide.  Kermes  may  also  be 
made  by  fusing  a  mixture  of  5  parts  antimonious  sulphide  and  3  of  dry 
Bodium  carbonate,  boiling  the  mass  in  80  parte  of  water,  and  filtering  whil«^ 
hot:  the  compound  separates  on  cooling.  The  compounds  of  antimoDioas 
sulphide  with  basic  sulphides  are  called  sulph-antimonites ;  many  of  them 
occur  as  natural  minerals.  For  example :  sinkenite,  SbgSs.rbS :  feather  ore, 
Sb,S,.2PbS ;  boulangerite,  SbjSj.SPbS ;  fahlore,  or  tetrahedrite,  Sb^  4Cu/. 
the  antimony  being  more  or  less  replaced  by  arsenic,  and  the  copper  by 
silver,  iron,  zinc,  and  mercury. 

The  penta«ulphide  or  Antimonic  sulphide^  Sb^S^,  formerly  called  ntlpkur  au- 
ratum,  is  also  a  sulphur  acid,  forming  salts  called  tulphaniimonate*,  most  of 
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vbich  biiTe  the  composition  Sb^^.  3M^,  or  SbS^M,,  analogous  to  the  normal 
orthophfwphates  and  arsenates.  When  18  parts  finely  powdered  antimoni- 
ous  sulphide,  17  parts  dry  sodium  carbonate,  13  parts  slaked  lime,  and  S^ 
parts  sulphur,  are  boiled  for  some  hours  in  a  quantity  of  water,  calcium 
carbonate,  sodium  antimonate,  antimony  pentasulphide,  and  sodium  sulphide 
are  produced.  The  first  is  insoluble,  and  the  second  partially  so:  Ihe  two 
la.M-naxned  bodies,  on  the  contrary,  unite  to  form  soluble  sodium  sulph- 
ojutimoiuite,  SbS^Na,,  which  may  be  obtained  by  evaporation  in  beautiful 
cry  stale.  A  solution  of  this  substance,  mixed  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
furnishes  sodium  sulphate,  hydrogen  sulphide,  and  antimony  pentasulphide, 
« liich  falls  as  a  golden-yellow  flocculent  precipitate. 

The  sulpbantimonates  of  the  alkali-metals  and  alkaline  earth-metals  are 
▼ery  soluble  in  water,  and  crystallize  for  the  most  part  with  several  mole- 
c'ale«>  of  water.  Those  of  the  heavy  metals  are  insoluble,  and  are  obtained 
by  precipitation. 


The  few  salts  of  antimony  soluble  in  water  are  distinctly  characterized 
by  the  orange  or  brick-red  precipitate  with  hydrogen  tulphide^  which  is  solu- 
ble in  %  Bolution  of  ammonium  sulphide,  and  again  precipitated  by  an  acid. 

Antimonious  chloride,  as  already  observed,  is  decomposed  by  water, 
yielding  a  precipitate  of  oxychloride.  The  precipitate  dissolves  in  hy- 
drochloric acid,  and  the  resulting  solution  gives,  with  potash,  a  white  pre- 
cipitate of  trioxide,  soluble  in  a  large  excess  of  the  reagent ;  with  ammoivia 
the  same,  insoluble  in  excess ;  with  potassium  or  sodium  carbonate^  also  a  pre- 
cipitate of  trioxide,  which  dissolves  in  excess,  especially  of  the  potassium 
%%lU  bat  reappears  after  a  while.  If,  however,  the  solution  contains  tartaric 
add,  the  precipitate  formed  by  potash  dissolves  easily  in  excess  of  the  alkali ; 
ammonia  forms  but  a  slight  precipitate,  and  the  precipitates  formed  by  al- 
kaline carbonates  are  insoluble  in  excess.  The  last-mentioned  characters 
ire  likewise  exhibited  by  a  solution  of  tartar-emetic  (potassio-antimonious 
tartrate).  Zine  and  iron  precipitate  antimony  from  its  solutions  as  a  black 
powder.  Copper  precipitates  it  as  a  shining  metallic  film,  which  may  be 
dissolved  off  by  potassium  permanganate,  yielding  a  solution  which  will 
give  the  characteristic  red  precipitate  with  hydrogen  sulphide. 

Solid  antimony  compounds  fused  upon  charcoal  with  sodium  carbonate  or 
potassium  cyanide,  yield  a  brittle  globule  of  antimony,  a  thick  white  fume 
being  at  the  same  time  given  off,  and  the  charcoal  covered  to  some  distance 
*Tound  with  a  white  deposit  of  oxide. 

Besides  its  application  to  medicine,  antimony  is  of  great  importance  in 
the  arts,  inasmuch  as,  in  combination  with  lead,  it  forms  type-metal.  This 
flloy  expands  at  the  moment  of  solidifying,  and  takes  an  exceedingly  sharp 
impression  of  the  mould.  It  is  remarkable  that  both  its  constituents  shrink 
Mnder  similar  circumstances,  and  make  very  bad  castings. 

Britannia  metal  is  an  alloy  of  9  parts  tin  and  1  part  antimony,  frequently 
aUo  containing  small  quantities  of  copper,  zinc,  or  bismuth.  An  alloy  of 
U  parts  tin,  1  part  antimony,  and  a  small  quantity  of  copper,  forms  a 
saperior  kind  of  pewter.  Alloys  of  antimony  with  tin,  or  tin  and  lead,  are 
now  much  used  for  machinery-bearings  in  place  of  gun-metal.  Alloys  of 
antimony  with  nickel  and  with  silver  occur  as  natural  minerals. 

Antimony  trisulphide  enters  into  the  composition  of  the  blue  signal-lights 

*  Bine  or  Bennl  light! 

Dry  potAMlnm  nitrate       ...  6  parts 

Salphnr 2     ** 

nil    «        Antimony  trisulphide 1  part. 

All  in  flDe  powder,  and  intimately  mixed. 
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AB8EHIC. 

Atomic  weight,  76.     Symbol,  As. 

ArsSnic  is  sometimes  found  natiTe:  it  occurs  in  considerable  qna&titj 
a  constituent  of  many  minerals,  combined  with  metals,  sulphur  mad  oxygts 
In  the  oxidized  state  it  has  been  found  in  very  minute  quantity  in  a  grea 
many  mineral  waters.  The  largest  proportion  is  derived  from  the  roa&iii: 
of  natural  arsenides  of  iron,  nickel,  and  cobalt.  The  operation  ia  ecn 
ducted  in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  and  the  volatile  products  are  conde&scoJ 
in  a  long  and  nearly  horizontal  chimney,  or  in  a  kind  of  tower  of  brick- 
work, divided  into  numerous  chambers.  The  crude  arsenious  oxide  ti\.« 
produced  is  purified  by  sublimation,  and  then  heated  with  charcoal  in  i 
retort;  the  metal  is  reduced,  and  readily  sublimes. 

Arsenic  has  a  steel-gray  color,  and  high  metallic  lustre:  it  is  crjF^tsIlinf 
and  very  brittle;  it  tarnishes  in  the  air,  but  may  be  preserved  unchang^p'l 
in  pure  water.  Its  density,  in  the  solid  state,  is  5*7  to  5  9.  When  heated 
it  volatilizes  without  fusion,  and  if  air  be  present,  oxidizes  to  arsenifvi 
oxide.  Its  vapor  density,  compared  with  that  of  hydrogen,  is  ^50,,  wbi<^L 
is  twice  its  atomic  weight,  so  that  its  molecule  in  the  gaseous  state,  like 
that  of  phosphorus,  occupies  only  half  the  volume  or  a  molecule  of  hy- 
drogen (p.  228).     The  vapor  has  the  odor  of  garlic. 

Arsenic  combines  with  metals  in  the  same  manner  as  sulphur  and  pbo.^- 
phorus,  which  it  resembles,  especially  the  latter,  in  many  respects:  indeed. 
It  is  often  regarded  as  a  metalloid. 

Arsenic,  like  nitrogen,  behaves  in  most  respects  as  a  triad  element,  no: 
being  capable  of  uniting  with  more  than  three  atoms  of  any  one  mona<l 
element.  Thus,  it  forms  the  compounds  AsH,,  AeCI^t  AsBr,.  &c.,  but  »<.• 
compound  analogous  to  the  pentachloride  of  phosphorus  or  antimony.  Bi.: 
just  as  ammonia,  NH,,  c«n  take  up  the  elements  of  hydrocLloric  acM  !•• 
form  sal-ammoniac,  NH4CI,  in  which  nitrogen  appears  quinquivalent,  *o 
likewise  can  arsenetted  hydrogen  or  arsine,  As'^'H,,  unite  with  thecbloridtN 
bromides,  &c.  of  the  radicals,  methyl,  ethyl,  &c.,  to  form  salts  in  wLicb 
the  arsenic  appears  to  be  quinquivalent,  e.  y. : 

Arsenethylium  bromide   .     .     .     A8'H3(C,H5)Br.,  Ac. 
Arsenmethylium  chloride  .     .     .  As'H,(CHj)Cl. 

In  like   manner,    arson  trim  ethyl,  A8''^(CH3^3,  unites  with  the  cblorid^-s 
of  methyl  and  ethyl,  forming  the  compounds  Ab'{CHj)4C1  and  As'(CHj'5 

(C,H5)C1. 

Arsenic  likewise  forms  two  oxides,  viz  ,  arsenious  oxide,  As'^'^O^  and 
arsenic  oxide,  As^jOj,  with  corresponding  acids  and  salts,  analogous  to  pb«*- 
phorous  and  phosphoric  compounds ;  the  arsenates,  in  particular,  are  i^o- 
morphous  with  the  other  phosphates,  and  resemble  them  closely  in  nitiiv 
other  respects. 


Arsenious  Chloride,  AsCL.  —  This,  the  only  known  chloride  of  arspnic. 


parts 
ling  arsenious  oxide  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  or  with  a  mixture  ( 1 


deep-red  crystalline  substance,  capable  of  sublimation.     The  correspondiiig 
bromxde  Mxii  fluoride  are  both  liquid. 
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Hti>bii>e8.  —  Arsenic  forms  (wo  hydrides,  containing  2  and  3  atoms  of 
'ijdrogen  combined  with  1  atom  of  arsenic. 

The  trikydride^  Artcnious  hydridey  Arseneited  hydrogen  or  Araine^  AsH,, 
inalogoas  in  composition  to  ammonia,  phosphine,  and  stibine,  is  obtained 
pure  bj  the  action  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid  on  an  alloy  of  equal  parts  of 
£:nc  and  arsenic,  and  is  produced  in  greater  or  less  proportion  whenever 
hydrogen  is  vet  free  in  contact  with  arsenious  acid.  Arsenetted  hydrogen 
U  a  colorless  gas,  of  specific  gravity  2*695,  slightly  soluble  in  water,  and 
having  the  smell  of  garlic.  It  burns,  when  kindled,  with  a  blue  flame, 
generating  arsenious  acid.  It  is  also  decomposed  by  transmission  through 
a  red-hot  tube.  Many  metallic  solutions  are  precipitated  by  this  substance. 
When  inhaled,  it  is  exceedingly  poisonous,  even  in  very  minute  quantity. 

AsU, 

The  thkydride,  AsH,,  or  rather  As^TI^  =1        ,  is  produced  by  passing  an 

AsH, 
electric  current  through  water,  the  negative  pole  being  formed  of  metallic 
&r2i4>nic:  also  when  potassium  or  sodium  arsenide  is  dissolved  in  wnter. 
It  is  a  brown  powder,  which  gives  off  hydrogen  when  heated  in  a  close 
ve^i^el,  and  bums  when  heated  in  the  air.  It  is  analogous  in  composition 
to  arsendimethyl  or  cacodyl,  As,(CH,)^. 

AasE3iior8  Oxidb,  Acid,  and  Salts.  —  Arsenioua  oxide,  As^Og.  also  called 
K^htie  oxide  of  arsenie,  is  produced  in  the  manner  already  mentioned.     It  is 
commonly  met  with  in  the  form  of  a  heavy,  white,  glassy-looking  substance, 
with  smooth  conchoidal  fracture,  which  has  evidently  undergone  fusion. 
Whea  freshly  prepared  it  is  often  transparent,  but  by  keeping  becomes 
opaque,  at  the  same  time  slightly  diminishing  in  density,  and  acquiring  a 
greater  degree  of  solubility  in  water.     100  parts  of  that  liquid  dissolve  at 
UKf  about  11-5  parts  of  the  opaque  variety:  the  largest  portion  separates, 
liovever,  on  cooling,  leaving  about  8  parts  dissolved :  the  solution,  which 
contains  artenious  acid^  feebly  reddens  litmus.     Cold  water,  agitated  with 
powdered  arsenious  oxide,  takes  up  a  still  smaller  quantity.     Alkalies  dis- 
^cWe  this  substance  freely,  forming  arsenites;  compounds  with  ammonia, 
liaryta,  strontia,  lime,  magnesia,  and  manganous  oxide  also  have  been 
formed :  the  silver  salt  is  a  beautiful  lemon-yellow  precipitate.     The  ar- 
senites are,  however,  very  unstable,  and  have  been  but  little  examined. 
Those  which  have  the  composition  AsOjM,  or  As^Oj-M^O,  are  generally  re- 
garded as  normal  salts;  there  are  also  arsenites  containing  As.pgM4.  or 
-^*^\. 2M fi^  and  AsOgM,,  or  As^Oj  SM^O,  besides  acid  salts.  /Arsenious 
oxide  is  easily  soluble  in  hot  hydrochloric  acid.     Its  vapor  is  colorless  and 
inodorous,  and  it  crystallizes  on  solidifying  in  brilliant  transparent  octo- 
hedroDs.     The  oxide  or  acid  itself  has  a  feeble  sweetish  and  astringent 
^te,  and  is  a  most  fearful  poison. 

Aksesic  Oxidk,  Acid,  and  Salts. — When  powdered  arsenious  oxide  is 
'Hssolved  in  hot  hydrochloric  acid,  and  oxidized  by  the  addition  of  nitric 
ftcid,  the  latter  being  added  as  long  as  red  vapors  are  produced,  the  whole 
then  cautiously  evaporated  to  complete  dryness,  and  the  residue  heated  to 
low  redness,  arsenic  oxide,  As^Og,  remains  in  the  form  of  a  white  anhydrous 
^i&ss  which  has  no  action  upon  litmus.  When  strongly  heated,  it  is  resolved 
into  arsenious  oxide  and  free  oxygen.  In  water  it  dissolves  slowly  but  com- 
pletely, giving  a  highly  acid  solution,  which,  on  being  evaporated  to  a 
syrupy  consistence,  deposits,  after  a  time,  hydrated  crystals  of  arsenic  acid, 
containing  2AsO^H,.OH,,  or  As^Og.SOH,  +  Aq.  These  crystals,  when 
Ideated  to  100**,  give  off  their  water  of  crystallization  and  leave  trihydrated 
f^rtmieaeid,  A8O4H,,  or  As.O,.  30H,;  at  140°— 100®  the  dikydrate,  As^O,!!^, 
or  As,0,.  20Hy  is  left ;  and  at  260**  the  monohydrate,  AsOjH,  or  AsjOj.  OH,. 
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The  aqueous  solutions  of  the  three  hydrates  and  of  the  anhjdroas  oxide 
exhibit  exactly  the  same  characters,  and  all  contain  Ihe  trihjdraie.  tin'' 
other  hydrates  being  immediately  converted  into  that  compound  irhen  dl-^ 
solved  in  water;  in  this  respect  the  hydrates  of  arsenic  acid  differ  essen- 
tially from  those  of  phosphoric  acid  (p  285). 

Arsenic  acid  is  a  very  powerful  acid,  forming  salts  isomorphous  with  the 
corresponding  phosphates :  it  is  also  tribasio.  A  $odium  artenaie^  AsOfHXa,. 
120H,,  undistinguishable  in  appearance  from  common  sodium  phosphate, 
may  be  prepared  by  adding  the  carbonate  to  a  solution  of  arsenic  acid,  unri! 
an  alkaline  reaction  is  apparent,  and  then  evaporating.  This  salt  a1<o 
crystallizes  with  7  molecules  of  water.  Another  arsenate,  AsO^Na,.  120H. 
is  produced  when  sodium  carbonate  in  excess  is  fused  with  arsenic  acid,  or 
when  the  preceding  salt  is  mixed  with  caustic  soda.  A  third,  AsO^H^'a. 
OHj,  is  made  by  substituting  an  excess  of  arsenic  acid  for  the  solulion  ^f 
alkali.  The  alkaline  arsenates  which  contain  basic  water  lose  the  latter  at 
a  red  heat,  but,  unlike  the  phosphates,  recover  it  when  again  dissolved. 
The  arsenates  of  the  alkalies  are  soluble  in  water:  those  of  the  earths  anJ 
other  metallic  oxides  are  insoluble,  but  are  dissolved  by  acid.  The  precip- 
itate with  silver  nitrate  is  highly  characteristic  of  arsenic  acid:  it  is  red- 
dish-brown. 

Sulphides.  —  Two  sulphides  of  arsenic  are  known.  The  ditulphide,  A9^^ 
occurs  native  as  Realgar.  It  is  formed  artificially  by  heating  arsenic  aci(i 
with  the  proper  proportion  of  sulphur.  It  is  an  orange-red,  fusible,  and 
volatile  substance,  employed  in  painting,  and  by  the  pyrotechnist  in  making 
ichite  fire.  The  tritulphide  or  araenioiu  itilphide,  AsS^  also  occurs  native  as 
Orpiment^  and  is  prepared  artificially  by  fusing  arsenic  with  the  appropriate 
quantity  of  sulphur,  or  by  precipitating  a  solution  of  arsenious  acid  with 
hydrogen  sulphide.  It  is  a  golden-yeUow,  crystalline  substance,  fusible, 
and  volatile  by  heat.  A  cold  solution  of  arsenic  acid  is  not  immediatelT 
precipitated  by  hydrogen  sulphide,  but  after  some  hours  the  solution,  satu- 
rated with  hydrogen  sulphide,  yields  a  light-yellow  deposit  of  sulphur,  the 
arsenic  acid  being  reduced  to  arsenious  acid,  which  is  then  gradually  con- 
verted into  lemon-yellow  arsenious  sulphide.  In  boiling  solutions  the  pre- 
cipitation takes  place  immediately.  The  mixture  of  sulphur  and  trisulphide. 
thus  produced,  was  formerly  regarded  as  a  pentasulphide,  corresponding 
to  arsenic  acid. 

The  disulphide  and  trisulphide  of  arsenic  are  sulphur-acids,  uniting  with 
other  metallic  sulphides  to  form  sulphur-salts.    Those  of  the  disulphide  are 
called  hyposulpharsenites ;  they  are  but  little  known.     The  salts  of  arsenious 
sulphide  are  called  svlpkarsenitea.     Their  composition  may  be  represented 
by  that  of  the  potassium  salts,  viz.,   AsjSjK,   or  Ae$,  K^;  As^SjK^,  or 
AsjS,.  2KjS,  and  AsSjK,,  or  ASjjS,.  SK^S.    Of  these  the  bibasic  salts  are  the 
most  common.     The  sulpharsenites  of  the  alkali-metals  and  alkalioe  earth- 
metals  are  soluble  in  water,  and  may  be  prepared  by  digesting  arsenious 
sulphide  in  the  solutions  of  the  corresponding  hydrates  or  sulph -hydrates; 
the  rest  are  insoluble  and  are  obtained  by  precipitation.     Sulphur-ealts, 
called  iulpharsmates,  corresponding  in  composition  to  the  arsenates,  are  pro- 
duced, in  like  manner,  by  digesting  the  mixture  of  sulphur  and  arsenious 
sulphide,  precipitated,  as  above  mentioned,  from  arsenic  acid,  in  solutions 
of  alkaline  hydrates  or  sulph-hydrates ;  also  by  passing  gaseous  hydrogen 
sulphide  through  solutions  of  arsenates.     There  are  three  sulph-arsenatrs 
of  potassium,  containing  AsS-K,  or  As^S^.K^S;  As,S,K^,  or  X»^^.tl\^'. 
and  AsS^K^,  or  A82S5.3K.^S.     The  sulph-arsenates  of  the  alkali  metals  and 
alkaline  earth-nictals  are  soluble  in  water;  the  rest  are  insoluble  and  are 
obtained  by  precipitation. 
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ATHeniooB  acid  is  distiDguished  by  characters  which  cannot  be  misun- 
dersiood. 

Stiver  mirate,  mixed  with  a  solution  of  arsenious  acid  in  water,  occasions 
DO  precipitate,  or  merely  a  faint  cloud :  but  if  a  little  alkali,  or  a  drop  of 
nminoni  I,  be  added,  a  yellow  precipitate  of  silver  arsenite  immediately  falls. 
The  precipitate  is  exceedingly  soluble  in  excess  of  ammonia;  that  sub- 
stance must,  therefore,  be  added  with  great  caution;  it  is  likewise  very 
t'oluble  in  nitric  acid. 

C*siprK  sulphate  gires  no  precipitate  with  solution  of  arsenious  acid,  until 
the  addition  has  been  made  of  a  little  alkali,  when  a  brilliant  yellow-green 
j>recipitate  (Scheele's  green)  falls,  which  also  is  Yery  soluble  in  excess  of 
ammonia. 

Hydregm  sulphide  passed  into  a  solution  of  arsenious  acid,  to  which  a  few 
drops  of  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid  have  been  added,  occasions  the  pro- 
'Juction  of  a  copious  bright-yellow  precipitate  of  orpimcnt,  which  is  dis- 
s^lred  with  facility  by  ammonia,  and  reprecipitated  by  acids. 

Solid  arsenious  oxide,  heated  by  the  blowpipe  in  a  narrow  glass  tube  with 
sm^ll  fragments  of  dry  charcoal,  affords  a  sublimate  of  metallic  arsenic  in 
the  shape  of  a  brilliant  steel-gray  metallic  ring.  A  portion  of  this,  detached 
by  the  point  of  a  knife,  and  heated  in  a  second  glass  tube,  with  access  of 
air,  yields,  in  its  turn,  a  sublimate  of  colorless,  transparent,  octohedral 
crrstals  of  arsenious  oxide. 

All  these  experiments,  which  jointly  give  demonstratiTO  proof  of  the 
presence  of  the  substance  in  question,  may  be  performed  with  perfect  pre- 
c'iiiion  and  certainty  upon  exceedingly  small  quantities  of  material. 

The  detection  of  arsenious  acid  in  complex  mixtures,  con- 
taining organic  matter  and  common  salt,  as  beer,  gruel,  soup,        ^ig- 174. 
&c  ,  or  the  fluid  contents  of  the  stomach  in  cases  of  poison        ^ r^ 
ing.  is  a  Tery  far  mor^  difficult  problem,  but  one  which  is, 
uri^'ortunately,  often   required  to  be  solved.     These  organic 
matters  interfere  completely  with  the  liquid  tests,  and  render 
their  indications  worthless.     Sometimes  the  difficulty  may  be 
eluded  by  a  diligent  search  in  the  suspected  liquid,  and  in  the 
vessel  containing  it,  for  fragments  or  powder  of  solid  arseni- 
ous oxide,  which,  from  its  small  degree  of  solubility,  often 
escape  solution,  and  from  the  high  density  of  the  substance, 
may  be  fonnd  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessels  in  which  the  fluids 
are  contained.     If  anything  of  the  kind  be  found,  it  may  be 
washed  by  decantation  with  a  little  cold  water,  dried,  and  then 
reduced  with  charcoal.     For  the  latter  purpose,  a  small  glass 
tube  is  taken,  having  the  figure  represented  in  the  margin ; 
white  German  glass,  free  from  lead,  is  to  be  preferred.     The 
arsenious  oxide,  or  v^hat  is  suspected  to  be  such,  is  dropped 
to  the  bottom,  and  covered  with  splinters  or  little  fragments  of 
charcoal,  the  tube  being  filled  to  the  shoulder.     The  whole  is 
gently  heated,  to  expel  any  moisture  that  may  be  present  in  the  charcoal, 
ttnd  the  deposited  water  wiped  from  the  interior  of  the  tube  with  bibulous 
paper.     The  narrow  part  of  the  tube  containing  the  charcoal,  from  a  to  6, 
is  DOW  heated  by  the  blowpipe  flame ;  when  red-hot,  the  tube  is  inclined,  so 
that  the  bottom  also  may  become  heated.     The  arsenious  oxide,  if  present, 
i**^  ▼aporized,  and  reduced  by  the  charcoal,  and  a  ring  of  metallic  arsenic 
deposited  on  the  cool  part  of   the  tube.     To  complete  the  experiment,, 
the  tube  may  be  melted  at  a  by  the  point  of  the  flame,  drawn  off*,  and 
closed,  and   the   arsenic   oxidised  to  arsenious  oxide,  by  chasing  it  up 
and  down  by  the  heat  of  a  small  spirit-lamp.     A  little  water  may  after- 
wards be  introduced,  and   boiled   in   the  tube,  by  which  the  arsenious 
oxide  will  be  dissolved,  and  to  this  solution  the  tests  of  silver  nitrat* 
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AirmovT. 

Aiomio  weight,  122.    Symbol,  Sb  (Stibimn). 

THIS  important  metAl  is  found  chiefly  in  the  state  of  sulphide.  The  ore 
is  freed  by  fusion  from  earthy  impurities,  and  is  afterwards  decompoe^ 
by  heating  with  metallic  iron  or  potassium  carbonate,  which  retains  the  sul- 
phur. Antimony  has  a  bluish-white  color  and  strong  lustre ;  it  is  extremdr 
brittle,  being  reduced  to  powder  with  the  utmost  ease.  Ifs  specific  graTity 
is  6*8 ;  it  melts  at  a  temperature  just  short  of  redness,  and  boils  and  Tolft* 
tilizes  at  a  white  heat.  This  metal  has  always  a  distinct  crystalline,  pistj 
structure,  but  by  particular  management  it  may  be  obtained  in  crystaU, 
which  are  rhombohedral.*  Antimony  is  not  oxidized  by  the  air  at  commoa 
temperatures ;  when  strongly  heated,  it  burns  with  a  white  flame,  producing 
oxide,  which  is  often  deposited  in  beautiful  crystals.  It  is  dissoWed  by  hot 
hydrochloric  acid,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen  and  production  of  chloride- 
Nitric  acid  oxidises  it  to  antinionic  acid,  which  is  insoluble  in  that  liquid. 

Antimony  forms  two  classes  of  compounds,  the  antimonious  compounds 
in  which  it  is  trivalent,  as  Sb'^'Cl,,  Sb'^-'jO,,  Sb^'^/.,  &c.,  and  the  aniimonic 
compounds  in  which  it  is  quinquivRlent,  as  Sb^Cl^.  bb'^gO^,  Sb*,S^,  &c. 

Chlorides.  — The  (riekloride  or  Antimoniout  chloride^  SbCl,,  formerljcsllfd 
butter  of  antimony,  is  produced  when  hydrogen  sulphide  is  prepared  by  the 
action  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid  on  antimonious  sulphide.  The  impure 
and  highly  acid  solution  thus  obtained  is  put  into  a  retort  and  distilled, 
until  each  drop  of  the  condensed  product,  on  falling  into  the  aqueous  liquid 
of  the  receiver,  produces  a  copious  white  precipitate.  The  receiver  is 
then  changed  and  the  distillation  continued.  Pure  antimonious  chloride 
then  passes  over,  and  solidifies  on  cooling  to  a  white,  highly  crystalline 
mass,  from  which  the  air  must  be  carefully  excluded.  The  same  compound 
is  formed  by  distilling  metallic  antimony  in  powder  with  2j  times  its  weight 
of  corrosive  sublimate.  Antimonious  chloride  is  very  deliquescent :  it  dis- 
solves in  strong  hydrochloric  acid  without  decomposition,  and  the  solution 
poured  into  water  gives  rise  to  a  white  bulky  precipitate,  which,  after  a 
short  time,  becomes  highly  crystalline,  and  assumes  a  pale  fawn  color. 
This  is  the  old  powder  of  Algaroth;  it  is  a  compound  of  trichloride  and  tri- 
oxide  of  antimony.  Alkaline  solutions  extract  the  chloride  and  leave  the 
oxide.     Finely  powdered  antimony  thrown  into  ctflorine  gas  takes  fire. 

The  pentachloride,  or  Aniimonic  chloride,  SbClj  is  formed  by  passing  » 
stream  of  chlorine  gas  over  gently  heated  metallic  antimony :  a  mixture  of 
the  two  chlorides  results,  which  may  be  separated  by  distillation.  The 
pentachloride  is  a  colorless  volatile  liquid,  which  forms  a  crystalline  com- 
pound with  a  small  portion  of  water,  but  is  decomposed  by  a  larger  quantity 
into  antimonic  and  hydrochloric  acids. 

*  On  plectrolysing  n  aolntlon  of  1  part  of  tiu-tnt  emetic  fn  4  parts  of  antjmonioiifl  chloride  !«f 
a  snmll  battery  of  two  elpninnt«,  antimony  forming  the  positive,  and  metal  lie  copper  ihf  wf»- 
tiv«  i»lo.  cruHta  of  antimony  are  obtained  which  pom«88  the  remarkalOe  property  of  ex|il«i«liaf 
and  catching  fire  when  cracked  or  broken  (Oore,  Procoedinga  of  the  Koyal  Society,  is.  70}. 
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AxmfOHious  Hydrtdv.  Antihonetteu  Htdrogbk.  Stibinr,  SbH^  — 
A  compound  of  antimony  and  hydrogen  exists,  but  has  not  been  isolated : 
when  zinc  is  put  into  a  solution  of  antimonious  oxide,  and  sulphuric  acid 
a<ided,  part  of  the  hydrogen  combines  with  the  antimony,  and  the  resulting 
gfts  bums  with  a  greenish  flame,  giving  rise  to  white  fumes  of  antimonious 
oxide.  When  the  gas  is  conducted  through  a  red-hot  glass  tube  of  narrow 
dimensions,  or  burned  with  a  limited  supply  of  air,  as  when  a  cold  porcelain 
surface  is  pressed  into  the  flame,  metallic  antimony  is  deposited.  On  pass- 
ing a  current  of  antimonetted  hydrogen  through  a  solution  of  silver  nitrat«, 
a  black  precipitate  is  obtained,  containing  SbAg,:  from  the  formation  of 
this  compound  it  is  inferred  that  the  gas  has  the  composition  SbH,,  analo- 
gous to  ammonia,  phosphine,  and  arsine.  There  are  also  several  analogous 
c»mpoands  of  antimony  with  alcohol-radicals,  such  as  trimethyUttiine, 
Sb(CH3)^  trietkylaHbme,  Sh(C^li^)^  &c. 

OxiDKS.  —  Antimony  forms  two  oxides,  Sb^O^  and  Sb.Og,  analogous  to  the 
chlorides,  the  first  being  a  basic  and  the  second  an  acid  oxide,  also  an  inter- 
iQediat«  neutral  otide,  Sb^O^. 

The  tpoxidty  OT,Antimoniou$  oxide,  Sb^O^  occurs  native,  though  rarely,  as 
mUnimite  or  vhUe  antimony,  in  shining  white  trimetric  crystals ;   also  as 
tfnarmantUe  in  regular  octohedrons :  it  is  therefore  dimorphous.     It  may  be 
prepared  by  several  methods :  as  by  burning  metallic  antimony  at  the  bot- 
tom of  a  large  red-hot  crucible,  in  which  case  it  is  obtained  in  brilliant  crys- 
tals ;  or  by  pouring  solution  of  antimonious  chloride  into  water,  and  digest- 
ing the  resulting  precipitate  with  a  solution  of  sodium  carbonate.    The  oxide 
thus  produced  is  anhydrous ;  it  is  a  pale  buff'-colored  powder,  fusible  at  a 
red  heat,  and  volatile  in  a  closed  ressel,  but  in  contact  with  air  at  a  high 
temperature,  it  absorbs  oxygen  and  becomes  changed  into  the  tetroxide. 
When  boiled  with  cream  of  tartar  (acid  potassium  tartrate),  it  is  dissolved, 
and  the  solution  yields  on  evaporation  crystals  of  tartar-emetiCy  which  is 
Almost  the  only  antimonious  salt  that  can  bear  admixture  with  water  with- 
out decomposition.     An  impure  oxide  for  this  purpose  is  sometimes  pre' 
pared  by  carefully  roasting  the  powdered  sulphide  in  a  reverberatory  furnace, 
nace,  and  raising  the  heat  at  the  end  of  the  process,  so  as  to  fuse  the  product : 
it  has  long  been  known  under  the  name  of  ylass  of  antimony f  or  vitrum  anti- 
mortiL 

Antimonious  oxide  likewise  acts  as  a  feeble  acid,  forming  salts  called  an- 
timoniieM,  which  however  are  very  unstable. 

The  ietrozide,  or  Antimonoto-antimonic  ozide,  Shfi^.Sbfi^,  occurs  native 
as  eervantite   or   antimony   oehre,    in   acicular   crystals,   or   as   a   crust   or 
powder.     It  is  the  ultimate  product  of  the  oxidation  of  the   metal   by 
heat  and  air:  it  is  a  grayish-white  powder,  infusible,  and  non-volatile,  in- 
soluble in  water  and  acids,  except  when  recently  precipitated.     On  treat- 
ing it  with  tartaric  acid  (acid  potassium  tartrate),  antimonious  oxide  is  dis- 
solved, antimonic  acid  remaining  behind;   and  when  a  solution  of  the 
tetroxide  in  hydrochloric  acid  is  gradually  dropped  into  a  large  quantity 
of  water,  antimonious  oxide  is  precipitated,  while  antimonic  acid  remains 
dissolved.     From  these  and  similar  reactions  it  has  been  inferred  that  the 
tetroxide  is  a  compound  of  the  trioxide  and  pentoxide.     On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  sometimes  regarded  as  a  distinct  oxide,  because  it  dissolves  without 
decomposition  in  alkalies,  forming  salts  (often  called  antimonites),  which  may 
be  obtained  in  the  solid  state.     Two  potassium  salts,  for  example,  have  been 
formed,  containing  Sbj04 .  K^O  and  2Sbg04  •  ^a^  5  *^^  *  calcium  salt  2Sb204. 
30aO,  occurs  as  a  natural  mineral  called  romeine.     These  salts  may,  how- 
ever, be  regarded  as  compounds  of  antimonates  and  antimonites  (contain- 
ing Sb,0,) :  thus,  2(Sb,04 •  ^,0)  =  (Sb-O^  .  K^O)  -\-  (Sb,©, .  Kfi). 
The  penioxid^  or  Anttmonic  oxide,  Sb,Og.  is  formed  as  an  insoluble  hydrate 
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when  strong  nitric  acid  Is  made  to  act  upon  metallic  antimony;  and,  on  ex- 
posing this  hydrate  to  a  heat  short  of  redness,  it  yields  the  anhydrous  pe&- 
tozide  as  a  pale  straw-colored  powder,  insoluble  in  water  and  acid.  It  is 
decomposed  by  a  red-heat,  yielding  the  tetroxide. 

Hydrated  antimonic  oxide  is  likewise  obtained  by  decomposing  antiisooj 
pentachloride  with  an  excess  of  water,  hydrochloric  acid  being  formed  a; 
the  same  time.  The  hydrated  oxides,  or  acids,  produced  by  the  two  pro- 
cesses mentioned,  differ  in  many  of  their  properties,  and  especially  in  their 
deportment  with  bases.  The  acid  produced  by  nitric  acid,  called  antmoiM 
actd^  is  monobasic,  producing  normal  salts  of  the  form  Sb^O. .  M^O.  or 
SbO,M,  and  acid  salts  containing  ^SbjO^.M^O,  or  Sb20g.2SbO,M.  The  other, 
called  tnetanfimonie  addy  is  bibasic,  forming  normal  salts  containing  Sbj<\. 
2\lfi,  or  SbaO^M^,  and  acid  salts,  containing  2Sb20g .  2M,0,  or  Sb,0, .  M/). 
80  that  the  acid  metantimonates  are  isomeric  or  polymeric,  with  the  normal 
antimonates.  Among  the  metantimonates  an  acid  potassium  salt,  Sb«(\ 
KgO .  70H,  is  to  be  particularly  noticed  as  yielding  a  precipitate  with 
sodium  salts :  it  is,  indeed,  the  only  reagent  which  precipitates  aodium.  It 
is  obtained  by  fusing  antimonic  oxide  with  an  excess  of  potash  in  a  aUer 
crucible,  dissolving  the  fused  mass  in  a  small  quantity  of  cold  water,  a&d 
allowing  it  to  crystallize  in  a  vacuum.  The  crystals  consist  d  normal 
potassium  metantimonate,  Sb^Os.  2K0,  and,  when  dissolved  in  pure  wat«r, 
are  decomposed  into  free  potash  and  acid  metantimonate. 

Sulphides.  The  trisuJphide  or  Antimoniout  sulphide,  Sb^S,,  occurs  nstire 
as  a  load-gray,  brittle  substance,  having  a  radiated  crystalline  texture,  and 
is  easily  fusible.  It  may  be  prepared  artificially  by  melting  together  anti- 
mony and  sulphur.  When  a  solution  of  tartar-emetic  is  precipitated  by 
hydrogen  sulphide,  a  brick-red  precipitate  falls,  which  is  the  same  sub- 
stance combined  with  a  little  water.  If  the  precipitate  be  dried  and  gentlj 
heated,  the  water  may  be  expelled  without  other  change  of  color  than  t 
little  darkening,  but  at  a  higher  temperature  it  assumes  the  color  aoJ 
aspect  of  the  native  sulphide.  This  remarkable  change  probably  indicates 
a  passage  from  the  amorphous  to  the  crystalline  condition. 

When  powdered  antimonious  sulphide  is  boiled  in  a  solution  of  cauFtic 
potash,  it  is  dissolved  antimonious  oxide,  and  potassium  sulphide  being 
produced,  the  latter  unites  with  an  additional  quantity  of  antimonious  sul- 
phide to  form  a  soluble  sulphur^salt,  in  which  the  potassium  sulphide  is  the 
sulphur  base,  and  the  antimonious  sulphide  is  the  sulphur  acid: 

8K,0  +  2Sb jS,  =  Sb,0,  +  SbgS, .  3K^. 

The  antimonious  oxide  separates  in  small  crystals  from  the  boiling  soin* 
tion  when  the  latter  is  concentrated,  and  the  sulphur-salt  dissolves  an  extrft 
portion  of  antimonious  sulphide,  which  it  again  deposits  on  cooling  a«  a 
red  amorphous  powder,  cont-aining  a  small  admixture  of  antimonious  oxide 
and  potassium  sulphide.  This  is  the  kermea  mineral  of  the  old  chemi^Es. 
The  filtered  solution  mixed  with  an  acid  gives  a  potassium  salt,  hydrogen 
sulphide,  and  precipitated  antimonious  sulphide.  Kermes  may  al«o  be 
made  by  fusing  a  mixture  of  5  parts  antimonious  sulphide  and  8  of  drr 
sodium  carbonate,  boiling  the  mass  in  80  parts  of  water,  and  filtering  while 
hot:  the  compound  separates  on  cooling.  The  compounds  of  antimonious 
sulphide  with  basic  sulphides  are  called  tulph-aniimonites ;  many  of  them 
occur  as  natural  minerals.  For  example :  sinkenite,  Sb2S3.PbS :  feather  ore. 
Sb,Sj.2PbS;  boulangerite,  SbjSj.SPbS  ;  fahlore,  or  tetrahedrite,  Sb,S,.4CUj5, 
the  antimony  being  more  or  less  replaced  by  arsenic,  and  the  copper  br 
silver,  iron,  zinc,  and  mercury. 

'The  pentasulphide  or  Antimonic  tulphide,  Sb^Sj,  formerly  called  sulphur  au- 
ratum,  is  also  a  sulphur  acid,  forming  salts  called  sulpharUimonates^  most  of 
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which  LftTe  the  composition  Sb^S^.  3M^,  or  SbS^M,,  analogous  to  the  normal 
ortlkopboiiphates  and  arsenates.  When  18  parts  tinely  powdered  antimoni- 
ous  sulphide,  17  parts  dry  sodium  carbonate,  13  parts  slaked  lime,  and  B\ 
pa,rts  sulphur,  are  boiled  for  some  hours  in  a  quantity  of  water,  calcium 
C2&rboiiiite,  sodium  antimonate,  antimony  pentasulphide,  and  sodium  sulphide 
are  produced.  The  first  is  insoluble,  and  the  second  partially  so :  4he  two 
last-named  bodies,  on  the  contrary,  unite  to  form  soluble  sodium  sulph- 
antimonate,  SbS^Na,.  which  may  be  obtained  by  evaporation  in  beautiful 
cryst&lc.  A  solution  of  this  substance,  mixed  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
furnishes  sodium  sulphate,  hydrogen  sulphide,  and  antimony  pentasulphide, 
which  falls  as  a  golden-yellow  fiocculent  precipitate. 

The  sulphantimonates  of  the  alkali-metals  aud  alkaline  earth-metals  are 
rery  soluble  in  water,  and  crystallize  for  the  most  part  with  several  mole- 
cules*  of  water.  Those  of  the  heavy  metals  are  insoluble,  and  are  obtained 
by  precipitation. 

The  few  salts  of  antimony  soluble  in  water  are  distinctly  characterized 
by  the  orange  or  brick-red  precipitate  with  hydrogen  sulphide^  which  is  solu- 
ble in  ft  solution  of  ammonium  sulphide,  and  again  precipitated  by  an  acid. 

AnlimoniottS  chloride,  as  already  observed,  is  decomposed  by  water, 
yielding  a  precipitate  of  ozychloride.  The  precipitate  dissolves  in  hy- 
drochloric acid,  and  the  resulting  solution  gives,  with  potash,  a  white  pre- 
cipitate of  trioxidc,  soluble  in  a  large  excess  of  the  reagent ;  with  ammonia 
the  same,  insoluble  in  excess ;  with  potasnum  or  tocHum  carbonate,  also  a  pre- 
cipitate of  trioxide,  which  dissolves  in  excess,  especially  of  the  potassium 
%ikU,  but  reappears  after  a  while.  If,  however,  the  solution  contains  tartaric 
arid,  the  precipitate  formed  by  potash  dissolves  easily  in  excess  of  the  alkali ; 
ammonia  forms  but  a  slight  precipitate,  and  the  precipitates  formed  by  al- 
kaline carbonates  are  insoluble  in  excess.  The  last-mentioned  characters 
arc  likewise  exhibited  by  a  solution  of  tartar-emetic  (potassio-antimonious 
tartrate).  Zinc  and  iron  precipitate  antimony  from  its  solutions  as  a  black 
powder.  Copper  precipitates  it  as  a  shining  metallic  film,  which  may  be 
dissolved  off  by  potassium  permanganate,  yielding  a  solution  which  will 
give  the  characteristic  red  precipitate  with  hydrogen  sulphide. 

Solid  antimony  compounds  fused  upon  charcoal  with  sodium  carbonate  or 
potassium  cyanide,  yield  a  brittle  globule  of  antimony,  a  thick  white  fume 
being  at  the  same  time  given  off,  and  the  charcoal  covered  to  some  distance 
Mound  with  a  white  deposit  of  oxide. 

Besides  its  application  to  medicine,  antimony  is  of  great  importance  in 
the  arts,  inasmuch  as,  in  combination  with  lead,  it  forms  type-metal.  This 
alloy  expands  at  the  moment  of  solidifying,  and  takes  an  exceedingly  sharp 
impression  of  the  mould.  It  is  remarkable  that  both  its  constituents  shrink 
\anhr  similar  circumstances,  and  make  very  bad  castings. 

Britannia  metal  is  an  alloy  of  9  parts  tin  and  1  part  antimony,  frequently 

tl^so  containing  small  quantities  of  copper,  zinc,  or  bismuth.     An  alloy  of 

i-  parts  tin,  1  part  antimony,  and  a  small  quantity  of  copper,  forms  a 

superior  kind  of  pewter.     Alloys  of  antimony  with  tin,  or  tin  and  lead,  are 

now  much  used  for  machinery-bearings  in  place  of  gun-metal.     Alloys  of 

wtimony  with  nickel  and  with  silver  occur  as  natural  minerals. 

Antimony  trisulphide  enters  into  the  composition  of  the  blue  siffnal-lijrhts 
ttscd  at  sea.*  ^  o  © 

*  Blue  or  Beniml  light  i 

pry  potaMium  nitrate       ,       .       ,  Opfirts 

Sniphur ,  2     " 

-„,    ^        AnUmony  trignlphlde       .       .       .       ,       ,       1  part, 

AU  In  fine  powder,  and  intimately  mixed. 
86 
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AB8EHIC. 

Atomic  weight,  76.     Symbol,  As. 

AbsInic  is  sometimes  found  natiye :  it  occurs  in  consideimble  qnantitT  ss 
h  constituent  of  many  minerals,  combined  with  metals,  sulphur  and  oxygf:n. 
In  the  oxidized  state  it  has  been  found  in  very  minute  quantity  in  a  gr^^ 
many  mineral  waters.  The  largest  proportion  is  derived  from  the  rosf^tiii^ 
of  natural  arsenides  of  iron,  nickel,  and  cobalt.  The  operation  is  ccc- 
ducted  in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  and  the  Tolatile  products  are  conden.M^ 
in  a  long  and  nearly  horizontal  chimney,  or  in  a  kind  of  tower  of  brick- 
work, divided  into  numerous  chambers.  The  crude  arsenioos  oxide  tbti« 
produced  is  purified  by  sublimation,  and  then  heated  with  charcoal  is  a 
retort ;  the  metal  is  reduced,  and  readily  sublimes. 

Arsenic  has  a  steel-gray  color,  and  high  metallic  lustre:  it  is  crjMftllme 
and  very  brittle;  it  tarnishes  in  the  air,  but  msy  be  preserved  uncbangfd 
in  pure  water.  Its  density,  in  the  solid  state,  is  6-7  to  5  9.  DTben  hemte<t 
it  volatilizes  without  fusion,  and  if  air  be  present,  oxidizes  to  arsenir-c- 
oxide.  Its  vapor  density,  compared  with  that  of  hydrogen,  is  fdO^  iih/>i: 
is  twice  its  atomic  weight,  so  that  its  molecule  in  the  gaseous  state,  like 
that  of  phosphorus,  occupies  only  half  the  volume  of" a  molecule  of  hy- 
drogen (p.  228).     The  vapor  has  the  odor  of  garlic. 

Arsenic  combines  with  metals  in  the  fame  manner  as  sulphur  and  pbctf- 
phorus,  which  it  resembles,  especially  the  latter,  in  many  respects :  indeed, 
it  is  often  regarded  as  a  metalloid. 

Arsenic,  like  nitrogen,  behaves  in  most  respects  as  a  triad  element,  nrt 
being  capable  of  uniting  with  more  than  three  atoms  of  any  one  mosad 
element.  Thus,  it  forms  the  compounds  AsH^.  AsCl),  AsBr^  &c..  but  B" 
compound  analogous  to  the  pentschloride  of  phosphorus  or  sntimony.  Bm 
just  as  ammonia,  NH,.  cnn  take  up  the  elements  of  hydrochloric  acid  t" 
form  sal-ammoniac,  NH4CI,  in  which  nitrogen  appears  quinquivalent,  ft' 
likewise  can  arsenetted  hydrogen  or  arsine,  As^^'H,,  unite  with  the  chlorides, 
bromides,  &c.  of  the  radicals,  methyl,  ethyl,  &c.,  to  form  salts  in  vbicL 
the  arsenic  appears  to  be  quinquivalent,  e.  g. : 

Arsenethylium  bromide   .     .     .     A8'H3{C|Hj)Br.,  &e. 
Arsenmethylium  chloride  .     .     .  As*Il3(CHjCl. 

In   like   manner,    arsen  trim  ethyl,  As'^'(CH3V   unites  with   the  chlorides 
of  methyl  and   ethyl,  forming  the  compounds  As*(CH,)4Cl  and  As'^CHjU 

(CjH^jCl.  . 

Arsenic  likewise  forms  two  oxides,  viz  ,  arsenious  oxide.  As^^^jO,.  and 
arsenic  oxide,  As^Oj,  with  corresponding  acids  and  salts,  analogous  to  pb**- 
phorous  and  phosphoric  compounds;  the  arsenates,  in  particular,  are  ifo- 
morphous  with  the  other  phosphates,  and  resemble  them  closely  in  miM 
other  respects. 

Arsenious  Chloride,  AsCl,.  —  This,  the  only  known  chloride  of  amnif. 
IS  produced,  with  emission  of  heat  and  light,  when  powdered  arsenic  \^ 
thrown  into  chlorine  gas.  It  is  prepared  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  1  part 
of  metallic  arsenic  and  6  parts  of  corrosive  sublimate,  and  by  distil- 
ling arsenious  oxide  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  or  with  a  mixture  v^ 
common  salt  and  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  a  colorless,  volatile,  highly  poi^oruii* 
liquid,  decomposed  by  water  into  arsenious  and  hydrochloric  acids.  .-I'."- 
fifOM*  iodtde,  Asl,,  is  formed  by  heating  metallic  arsenic  with  iodine:  ii  is* 
deep-red  crystalline  substance,  capable  of  sublimation.  The  correspondiog 
bronude  And  ^uoride  are  both  liquid. 
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TTtdripes.  —  Arsenic  forms  two  hydrides,  containing  2  and  8  atoms  of 
y«Irogen  combined  with  1  atom  of  arsenic. 

The  trihydride,  Art&nout  hydride^  Arsenetted  hydrogen  or  Arsine,  AsH,, 
nalo^ous  in  composition  to  ammonia,  phosphine,  and  stibine,  is  obtained 
are  by  the  action  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid  on  an  alloy  of  equal  parts  of 
..nc  and  arsenic,  and  is  produced  in  greater  or  less  proportion  wheneyer 
\  firog^en  is  set  free  in  contact  with  arsenious  acid.  Arsenetted  hydrogen 
:  »  colorless  gas,  of  specific  gravity  2*G95,  slightly  soluble  in  water,  and 
ia%'iiig  the  smell  of  garlic.  It  burns,  when  kindled,  with  a  blue  flame, 
loner&ting  arsenious  acid.  It  is  also  decomposed  by  transmission  through 
.  re«i*hoi  tube.  Many  metallic  solutions  are  precipitated  by  this  substance. 
(Vhen  inhaled,  it  is  exceedingly  poisonous,  even  in  yery  minute  quantity. 

AsH, 
Tiie  dikydnde,  AsH,,  or  rather  As,TT4  =1        ,  is  produced  by  passing  an 

AsH, 
electric  current  through  water,  the  negative  pole  being  formed  of  metallic 
ir^^nic :  also  when  potassium  or  sodium  arsenide  is  dissolved  in  water. 
It  is  a  brown  powder,  which  gives  off  hydrogen  when  heated  in  a  close 
ressiel,  and  barns  when  heated  in  the  air.  It  is  analogous  in  composition 
:o  arsendimethyl  or  cacodyl,  As3(CH3)4. 

Arsesiocs  Oxide,  Acid,  and  Salts.  —  Araemout  oxide^  A^fi^,  also  called 
Khitr  oxide  of  arMenie,  is  produced  in  the  manner  already  mentioned.     It  is 
commonly  met  with  in  the  form  of  a  heavy,  white,  glassy-looking  substance, 
with  smooth  conchoidal  fracture,  which  has  evidently  undergone  fusion. 
\Vhen  freshly  prepared  it  is  often  transparent,  but  by  keeping  becomes 
opaque,  at  the  same  time  slightly  diminishing  in  density,  and  acquiring  a 
greater  degree  of  solubility  in  wfiter.     100  parts  of  that  liquid  dissolve  at 
100^  about  11-5  parta  of  the  opaque  variety:  the  largest  portion  separates, 
however,  on  cooling,  leaving  about  3  parts  dissolved:  the  solution,  which 
contains  arsenious  acid^  feebly  reddens  litmus.     Cold  water,  agitated  with 
V'»inrdered  arsenious  oxide,  takes  up  a  still  smaller  quantity.     Alkalies  dis- 
solve this  substance  freely,  forming  arsenites;  compounds  with  ammonia, 
baryta,  strontia,  lime,  magnesia,  and  manganous  oxide  also  have  been 
formed:  the  silver  salt  is  a  beautiful  lemon-yellow  precipitate.     The  ar- 
j^nites  are,  however,  very  unstable,  and  have  been  but  little  examined. 
Those  which  have  the  composition  AsO^M,  or  As^Oj.  M^O,  are  generaUy  re- 
^rded  as  normal  salts;  there  are  also  arsenites  containing  X%jd^\^,  or 
AkjOj  .  2M2O,  and  AsOgMj,  or  As^Og  SM^O,  besides  acid  salt«.  .'Arsenious 
oxide  is  easily  soluble  in  hot  hydrochloric  acid.     Its  vapor  is  colorless  and 
iii«)doroaB,  and  it  crystallizes  on  solidifying  in  brilliant  transparent  octo- 
hedrons.     The  oxide  or  acid  itself  has  a  feeble  sweetish  and  astringent 
t&ste,  and  is  a  most  fearful  poison. 

Abssnic  Oxidb,  Acid,  akd  Salts.  —  When  powdered  arsenious  oxide  is 
dissolved  in  hot  hydrochloric  acid,  and  oxidized  by  the  addition  of  nitric 
&cid,  the  latter  being  added  as  long  as  red  vapors  are  produced,  the  whole 
(hen  eautioasly  evaporated  to  complete  dryness,  and  the  residue  heated  to 
low  redness,  arsenic  oxide,  As^Os,  remains  in  the  form  of  a  white  anhydrous 
mass  which  has  no  action  upon  litmus.    When  strongly  heated,  it  is  resolved 
into  arsenious  oxide  and  free  oxygen.     In  water  it  dissolves  slowly  but  com- 
pletely, giving  a  highly  acid  solution,  which,  on  being  evaporated  to  a 
syrupy  consistence,  deposits,  after  a  time,  hydrated  crystals  of  arsenic  acid, 
containing  2AsO^Hg.OH,,  or  ASjOg.SOH,  -\-  Aq.     These  crystals,  when 
heated  to  100**,  give  off  their  water  of  crystallization  and  leave  trihydrated 
^nmic  acid,  AsO^H,,  or  As.Og.  SOH,;  at  140°— 100°  the  dihydrate,  As^O^H^, 
or  Ab,0,.  20Hy  is  left ;  and  at  260°  the  monohydrate,  AsO,H,  or  ASjOj.  OHj. 
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The  aqueous  solutions  of  the  three  hydrates  and  of  (he  anhydrous  cxi<Je 
exhibit  exactly  the  same  characters,  and  all  contain  the  trihjdrate,  the 
other  hydrates  being  immediately  conyerted  into  that  compound  when  dis- 
solved in  water;  in  this  respect  the  hydrates  of  arsenic  acid  differ  esfca- 
tially  from  those  of  phosphoric  acid  f  p.  285). 

Arsenic  acid  is  a  very  powerful  acid,  forming  salts  isomorphous  with  the 
corresponding  phosphates :  it  is  also  tribasic.  A  sodium  arsenat^^  AsO^HXa^ 
rJOIl,,  undistinguishable  in  appearance  from  common  sodium  phosphate, 
may  be  prepared  by  adding  the  carbonate  to  a  solution  of  arsenic  acid,  umil 
an  alkaline  reaction  is  apparent,  and  then  evaporating.  Thia  salt  also 
crystallizes  with  7  molecules  of  water.  Another  arsenate,  AsO^Na,.  120H. 
is  produced  when  sodium  carbonate  In  excess  is  fused  with  arsenic  acid,  oV 
when  the  preceding  salt  is  mixed  with  caustic  soda.  A  third,  AsO^HfNa. 
OH,,  is  made  by  substituting  an  excess  of  arsenic  acid  for  the  Bolationcf 
alkali.  The  alkaline  arsenates  which  contain  basic  water  lose  the  latter  at 
a  red  heat,  but,  unlike  the  phosphates,  recover  it  when  again  dissolved. 
The  arsenates  of  the  alkalies  are  soluble  in  water:  those  of  the  earths  and 
other  metallic  oxides  are  insoluble,  but  are  dissolved  by  acid.  The  precip- 
itate with  silver  nitrate  is  highly  charaoteristio  of  arsenic  acid:  ii  is  red- 
dish-brown. 

SriPHiDES.  — Two  sulphides  of  arsenic  are  known.    The  duulphide,  AsJ?^„ 
occurs  native  as  Realgar.     It  is  formed  artificially  by  heating  arsenic  acid 
with  the  proper  proportion  of  sulphur.     It  is  an  orange-red,  fusible,  and 
volatile  substance,  employed  in  painting,  and  by  the  pyrotechnist  in  making 
tchite  fire.     The  trUulphide  or  arseniotu  stdphidt,  AsS,,  also  occurs  native  as 
Orpimcnt,  and  is  prepared  artificially  by  fusing  arsenic  with  the  appropriate 
quantity  of  sulphur,  or  by  precipitating  a  solution  of  arsenious  acid  with 
hydrogen  sulphide.     It  is  a  golden-yellow,  crystalline  substance,  fusible, 
and  volatile  by  heat.     A  cold  solution  of  arsenic  acid  is  not  immediately 
precipitated  by  hydrogen  sulphide,  but  after  some  hours  the  solution,  satu- 
rated with  hydrogen  sulphide,  yields  a  light-yellow  deposit  of  sulphar,  the 
arsenic  acid  being  reduced  to  arsenious  acid,  which  is  then  gradually  con- 
verted into  lemon-yellow  arsenious  sulphide.     In  boiling  solutions  the  pre- 
cipitation takes  place  immediately.    The  mixture  of  sulphur  and  trisulphide. 
thus  produced,  was  formerly  regarded  as  a  pentosulphide,  corresponding 
to  arsenic  acid. 

The  disulphide  and  trisulphide  of  arsenic  are  sulphur-acids,  uniting  witb 
other  metallic  sulphides  to  form  sulphur-salts.  Those  of  the  disulphide  ar^ 
called  hyposulpharsenitei ;  they  are  but  little  known.  The  salts  of  arsenious 
sulphide  are  called  sulphar Benitea.  Their  composition  may  be  represented 
by  that  of  the  potassium  salts,  viz..  As^SjK,  or  AsS,  I^S;  As^jK^.  or 
AsjSj.  2KjS,  and  AsSjK,,  or  As./,.  8K,S.  Of  these  the  bibasic  sahs  are  the 
most  common.  The  sulpharsenites  of  the  alkali-metals  and  alkaline  earib- 
metals  are  soluble  in  water,  and  may  be  prepared  by  digesting  arsenious 
sulphide  in  the  solutions  of  the  corresponding  hydrates  or  sulph-hydrstes; 
the  rest  are  insoluble  and  are  obtained  by  precipitation.  Sulphnr-salts, 
called  sulpkarsenateSj  corresponding  in  composition  to  the  arsenates,  are  pro- 
duced, in  like  manner,  by  digesting  the  mixture  of  sulphur  and  arsenious 
sulphide,  precipitated,  as  above  mentioned,  from  arsenic  acid,  in  solutions 
of  alkaline  hydrates  or  sulph-hydrates ;  also  by  pa.«sing  gaseous  hydrogeo 


alkaline  earth-mctals  are  soluble  in  water;  the  rest  are  insoluble  and  are 
obtained  by  precipitation. 
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Arsenioos  acid  is  distinguished  by  characters  which  cannot  be  misun- 
rlerstood. 

Si/prr  nitrate,  mixed  with  a  solution  of  arsenious  acid  in  water,  occasions 
no  precipitate,  or  merely  a  faint  cloud:  but  if  a  little  alkali,  or  a  drop  of 
Hmmonii,  be  added,  a  yellow  precipitate  of  silver  arsenite  immediately  fnlls. 
The  precipitate  is  exceedingly  soluble  in  excess  of  ammonia;  tLat  sub- 
stance must,  therefore,  be  added  with  great  caution ;  it  is  likewise  very 
holuble  in  nitric  acid. 

Onprie  tulpkate  gives  no  precipitate  with  solution  of  arsenious  acid,  until 
the  addition  has  been  made  of  a  little  alkali,  when  a  brilliant  yellow-green 
nrecipitate  (Scheele's  green)  falls,  which  also  is  very  soluble  in  excess  of 
uminonia. 

ll^dra^fn  sulphide  passed  into  a  solution  of  arsenious  acid,  to  which  a  few 
drops  of  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid  have  been  added,  occasions  the  pro- 
ductioD  of  a  copious  bright-yellow  precipitate  of  orpimcnt,  which  is  dis- 
solved with  facility  by  ammonia,  and  reprecipitated  by  acids. 

Solid  arsenious  oxide,  heated  by  the  blowpipe  in  a  narrow  glass  tube  with 
E-mail  fragments  of  dry  charcoal,  affords  a  sublimate  of  metallic  arsenic  in 
the  shape  of  a  brilliant  steel-gray  metallic  ring.  A  portion  of  this,  detached 
hj  the  point  of  a  knife,  and  heated  in  a  second  glass  tube,  with  access  of 
air,  yields,  in  its  turn,  a  sublimate  of  colorless,  transparent,  octohedral 
crystals  of  arsenious  oxide. 

All  these  experiments,  which  jointly  give  demonstrative  proof  of  the 
presence  of  the  substance  in  question,  may  be  performed  with  perfect  pre- 
cision and  certainty  upon  exceedingly  small  quantities  of  material. 

The  detection  of  arsenious  acid  in  complex  mixtures,  con- 
taining organic  matter  and  common  salt,  as  beer,  gruel,  soup,        fig- 174. 
kQ  ,  or  the  fluid  contents  of  the  stomach  in  cases  of  poison        ^r^ 
ing.  is  a  very  far  mor^  difficult  problem,  but  one  which  is, 
uu'ortunately,  often   required  to  be  solved.     These  organic 
matters  interfere  completely  with  the  liquid  tests,  and  render 
their  indications  worthless.     Sometimes  the  difficulty  may  be 
eluded  by  a  diligent  search  In  the  suspected  liquid,  and  in  the 
vessel  containing  it,  for  fragments  or  powder  of  solid  arseni- 
ous oxide,  which,  from  its  small  degree  of  solubility,  often 
escape  solution,  and  from  the  high  density  of  the  substance, 
may  be  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessels  in  which  the  fluids 
are  contained.     If  anything  of  the  kind  be  found,  it  may  be 
washed  by  decantation  with  a  little  cold  water,  dried,  and  then 
reduced  with  charcoal.     For  the  latter  purpose,  a  small  glass 
tube  is  taken,  having  the  figure  represented  in  the  margin ; 
white  German  glass,  free  from  lead,  is  to  be  preferred.     The 
arsenious  oxide,  or  M^hat  is  suspected  to  be  such,  is  dropped 
to  the  bottom,  and  covered  with  splinters  or  little  fragments  of 
charcoal,  the  tube  being  filled  to  the  shoulder.     The  whole  is 
gently  heated,  to  expel  any  moisture  that  may  be  present  in  the  charcoal, 
and  the  deposited  water  wiped  from  the  interior  of  the  tube  with  bibulous 
paper.     The  narrow  part  of  the  tube  containing  the  charcoal,  from  a  to  6, 
is  now  heated  by  the  blowpipe  flame ;  when  red-hot,  the  tube  is  inclined,  so 
that  the  bottom  also  may  become  heated.     The  arsenious  oxide,  if  present, 
is  vaporized,  and  reduced  by  the  charcoal,  and  a  ring  of  metallic  arsenic 
deposited  on  the  cool  part  of   the  tube.     To  complete  the  experiment,, 
the  tube  may  be  melted  at  a  by  the  point  of  the  flame,  drawn  off,  and 
clrised,  and   the   arsenic   oxidiied  to  arsenious  oxide,  by  chasing  it  up 
und  down  by  the  heat  of  a  small  spirit-lamp.     A  little  water  may  after- 
wards be  introduced,  and   boiled   in   the  tube,  by  which  the  arsenious 
Glide  will  be  dissolved,  and  to  this  solution  the  tests  of  silver  nitrate 
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and  ammonia,  copper  sulphate  and  ammonia,  and  hjdrogen  salphide,  msT 
be  applied. 

When  the  search  for  solid  arsenious  oxide  fails,  the  liquid  itself  must  hi 
examined ;  a  tolerably  limpid  solution  must  be  obtained,  from  which  tbe 
arsenic  may  be  precipitated  by  hydrogen  sulphide,  and  the  orpiment  col- 
lected, and  reduced  to  the  metallic  state.     It  is  in  the  first  part  of  thi^ 
operation  that  the  chief  difficulty  is  found:  such  organic  mixtures  refni^e  to 
filter,  or  filter  so  slowly  as  to  render  some  method  of  acceleration  indispen- 
sable.'^   Boiling  with  a  little  caustic  potash  or  acetic  acid  will  sometimes 
effect  this  object.     The  following  is  an  outline  of  a  plan  which  has  been 
found  successful  in  a  variety  of  cases  in  which  a  very  small  quantity  of 
arsenious  acid  had  been  purposely  added  to  an  organic  mixture:  —  Oil  of 
vitriol,   itself  perfectly  free  from  arsenic,  is  mixed  with  the  saspect^i 
liquid,  in  the  proportion  of  about  a  measured  ounce  to  a  pint,  having  been 
previously  diluted  with  a  little  water,  and  the  whole  is  boiled  in  a  fiask  for 
half  an  hour,  or  until  a  complete  separation  of  solid  and  liquid  matter 
becomes  manifest.     The  acid  converts  any  starch  that  may  be  present  ioto 
dextrin  and  sugar:  it  completely  coagulates  albuminous  substances,  ao^l 
casein,  in  the  case  of  milk,  and  brings  the  whole  in  a  very  short  time  into 
a  state  in  which  filtration  is  both  ea.«iy  and  rapid.     Through  the  filtere^l 
solution,  when  cold,  a  current  of  hydrogen  sulphide  is  transmitted,  and  the 
liquid  is  warmed,  io  facilitate  the  deposition  of  the  arsenious  sulphide, 
which  falls  in  combination  with  a  large  quantity  of  organic  matter,  which 
often  communicates  to  it  a  dirty  color.     This  is  collected  upon  a  small  filter, 
and  washed.     It  is  next  transferred  to  a  capsule,  and  heated  with  a  mix- 
ture of  nitric  and  hydrochloric  acids,  by  which  the  organic  impurities  are 
in  great  measure  destroyed,  and  the  arsenic  oxidized  to  arsenic  acid.     The 
solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  soluble  part  taken  up  by  dilute  hy- 
drochloric acid,  and   then   the   solution  saturated  with  sulphurous  acid, 
whereby  the  arsenic  acid  is  reduced  to  the  state  of  arsenious  acid,  the  s^ul- 
phurous  being  oxidized  to  sulphuric  acid.     The  solution  of  arsenious  add 
may  now  be  precipitated  by  hydrogen  sulphide  without  any  difficulty.    Tbe 
liquid  is  warmed,  and  the  precipitate  washed  by  decantation.  and  drie<l. 
It  is  then  mixed  with  black  flux,  and  heated  in  a  small  glass  tube,  similar  to 
that  already  described,  with  similar  precautions;  a  ring  of  reduced  arsenic 
is  obtained,  which  may  be  oxidized  to  arsenious  oxide,  and  further  ex- 
amined.    The  black  flux  is  a  mixture  of  potassium  carbonate  and  charcoal, 
obtained  by  calcining  cream  of  tartar  in  a  close  crucible ;  the  alkali  trans- 
forms the  sulphide  into  arsenious  acid,  the  charcoal  subsequently  effecting 
the  dcoxidation.     A  mixture  of  anhydrous  sodium  carbonate  and  charcoal 
may  be  substituted  with  advantage  for  the  common  black  flux,  as  it  is  less 
hygroscopic. 

Other  methods  of  proceeding,  different  in  principle  from  the  foregoin|r, 
have  been  proposed,  as  that  of  the  late  Mr.  Marsh,  which  is  exceedingij 
delicate.  The  suspected  liquid  is  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  and 
placed  in  contact  with  metallic  zinc ;  the  hydrogen  reduces  the  arsenious 
acid  and  combines  with  the  arsenic,  if  any  be  present.  The  gas  is  burned 
at  a  jet,  and  a  piece  of  glass  or  porcelain  held  in  the  flame,  ti-hen  any  ad- 
mixture of  arsenetted  hydrogen  is  at  once  known  by  the  production  of  a 
brilliant  black  metallic  spot  of  reduced  arsenic  on  the  porcelain;  or  the 
gas  is  passed  through  a  glass  tube  heated  at  one  or  two  places  to  redness, 
.whereby  the  arsenetted  hydrogen  is  decomposed,  a  ring  of  metallic  arsenic 
appearing  behind  the  heated  portion  of  the  tube. 

It  has  been  observed  (page  419)  that  antimonetted  hydrogen  gives  a 
similar  result.  In  order  to  distinguish  the  two  substances,  the  gas  may  be 
passed  into  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate.     Both  gases  give  rise  to  a  blacic 

*  Reepectlug  the  Beimration  of  tho  ftrsenioiu  acid  by  dialyaia,  see  pag«  148i 
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precipitate,  which,  in  the  case  of  antimonetted  hydrogen,  consists  of  silver 
autimonMe,  Ag^b,  whilst  in  the  case  of  arsenetted  hydrogen^  it  is  pure 
«ilTer,  the  arsenic  being  then  conyerted  into  arsenious  acid,  which  com- 
bines w^ilh  a  portion  of  silver  oxide.  The  silver  arsenite  remains  dissolved 
in  the  nitric  acid  which  is  liberated  by  the  precipitation  of  the  silver,  and 


Fig,  176. 


may  be  thrown  down  with  its  characteristic  yellow 
color  by  adding  ammonia  to  the  liquid  filtered  off  from 
the  black  precipitate.  The  black  silver  antimonide, 
when  carefully  washed,  and  subsequently  boiled  with 
a  solution  of  tartaric  acid,  yields  a  solution  containing 
antimony  only,  from  which  hydrogen  sulphide  sepa- 
rates the  characteristic  orange-yellow  precipitate  of  an- 
timonious  sulphide. 

A  convenient  form  of  Marsh's  instrument  is  that 
«hown  in  fig.  175:  it  consists  of  a  bent  tube,  having  two 
bulbs  blown  upon  it,  fitted  with  a  stop-cock  and  nar- 
row jet.  Slips  of  zinc  are  put  into  the  lower  bulb, 
nrhich  is  afterwards  filled  with  the  liquid  to  be  ex- 
amined. On  replacing  the  stop-cock,  closed,  the  gas 
collects  and  forces  the  liquid  into  the  upper  bulb, 
which  then  acts  by  its  hydrostatic  pressure,  and  ex- 
pels the  gas  through  the  jet  so  soon  as  the  stop-cock  is 
opened.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  both  common 
ttnc  and  sulphuric  acid  often  contain  traces  of  arsenic. 
Mr.  Bloxam  *  has  proposed  an  important  modification 
of  Marsh's  process  for  the  detection  of  arsenic  and  antimony  in  organic 
eubstancee,  which  is  based  on  the  behavior  of  solutions  of  these  metals 
under  the  influence  of  the  electric  current.  Antimony  is  deposited  in  the 
metallic  state,  without  any  disengagement  of  antimonetted  hydrogen,  while 
arsenic  is  evolved  as  arsenetted  hydrogen,  which  may  be  recognized  by  the 
characters  already  indicated. 

A  slip  of  copper-foil  boiled  in  the  poisoned  liquid,  previously  acidulated 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  withdraws  the  arsenic,  and  becomes  covered  with 
a  white  alloy.  By  heating  the  metal  in  a  glass  tube,  the  arsenic  is  expelled, 
and  oxidized  to  arsenious  acid.     This  is  called  Reinsch's  test. 


BISKTJTH. 
Atomic  weight,  210.     Symbol,  Bi. 

Bismuth  is  found  chiefly  in  the  metallic  state,  disseminated  through 
various  rocks,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  simple  exposure  to  heat  The 
metal  is  highly  crystalline  and  very  brittle :  it  has  a  reddish-white  color, 
and  a  density  of  9-9.  Crystals  of  great  beauty  may  be  obtained  by  slowly 
eooling  a  considerable  mass  of  this  substance  until  solidification  has  com- 
menced, then  piercing  the  crust,  and  pouring  out  the  fluid  residue.  Bis- 
muth melts  at  about  260^  C.  (500°  F.),  and  volatilizes  at  a  high  temperature. 
It  is  remarkable  as  being  the  most  diamagnetic  of  nil  known  bodies.  It  is 
little  oxidized  by  the  air,  but  burns  when  strongly  heated  with  a  bluish 
flame.     Nitric  acid,  somewhat  diluted,  dissolves  it  freely. 

Bismuth  forms  three  classes  of  compounds,  in  which  it  is  bi-.  tri-,  and 
qoinquivalent  respectively.  The  tri-compounds  are  the  most  stable  and 
the  most  numerous.  The  only  known  compounds  in  which  bismuth  is  quin- 
quivalent are  indeed  the  pentoxide,  Bi^O^,  together  with  the  corresponding 
ftcid  and  metallic  salts.     Nevertheless,  bismuth  is  regarded  as  a  pentad,  on 

*  Journal  Cbem.  Soc.,  xiii.  338. 
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when  strong  nitric  acid  is  made  to  act  upon  metallic  antimony ;  and,  on  ex- 
posing this  hydrate  to  a  heat  short  of  redness,  it  yields  the  anhydrous  pen- 
toxide  as  a  pale  straw-colored  powder,  insoluble  in  water  and  acid.  It  is 
decomposed  by  a  red-heat,  yielding  the  tetroxide. 

Hydrated  antimonic  oxide  is  likewise  obtained  by  decomposing  antimony 
pentachloride  with  an  excess  of  water,  hydrochloric  acid  being  formed  at 
the  same  time.  The  hydrated  oxides,  or  acids,  produced  by  the  two  pro- 
cesses mentioned,  differ  in  many  of  their  properties,  and  especially  in  their 
deportment  with  bases.  The  acid  produced  by  nitric  acid,  called  antimome 
acid^  is  monobasic,  producing  normal  salts  of  the  form  Sb^O. .  M,0,  or 
SbOjM,  and  acid  salts  containing  2Sb20g.M20,  or  SbsOs.2SbO,M.  The  other, 
called  meiandmonie  acidy  is  bibasic,  forming  normal  salts  containing  Sb.Og. 
2^,0,  or  Sb^OfM^,  and  acid  salts,  containing  2Sb,05 .  2M2O,  or  Sb^Og .  M,0, 
so  that  the  acid  metantimonates  are  isomeric  or  polymeric,  with  the  normal 
antimonatcs.  Among  the  metantimonates  an  acid  potassium  salt,  Sb^O^. 
KgO .  70K,  is  to  be  particularly  noticed  as  yielding  a  precipitate  with 
sodium  salts:  it  is,  indeed,  the  only  reagent  which  precipitates  sodium.  It 
is  obtained  by  fusing  antimonic  oxide  with  an  excess  of  potash  in  a  siWer 
crucible,  dissoWing  the  fused  mass  in  a  small  quantity  of  cold  water,  and 
allowing  it  to  crystallize  in  a  vacuum.  The  crystals  consist  ot  normal 
potassium  metantimonate,  Sb^O^.  2K0,  and,  when  dissoWed  in  pure  water, 
are  decomposed  into  free  potash  and  acid  metantimonate. 

Sulphides.  The  tritulphide  or  Aniimonious  mlphidej  SbJS^,  occurs  native 
as  a  lead-gray,  brittle  substance,  having  a  radiated  crystalline  texture,  and 
is  easily  fusible.  It  may  be  prepared  artificially  by  melting  together  anti- 
mony and  sulphur.  When  a  solution  of  tartar-emetic  is  precipitated  by 
hydrogen  sulphide,  a  brick-red  precipitate  falls,  which  is  the  same  sub- 
stance combined  with  a  little  water.  If  the  precipitate  be  dried  and  gently 
heated,  the  water  may  be  expelled  without  other  change  of  color  than  a 
little  darkening,  but  at  a  higher  temperature  it  assumes  the  color  and 
aspect  of  the  native  sulphide.  This  remarkable  change  probably  indicates 
a  passage  from  the  amorphous  to  the  crystalline  condition. 

When  powdered  antimonious  sulphide  is  boiled  in  a  solution  of  caustic 
potash,  it  is  dissolved  antimonious  oxide,  and  potassium  sulphide  being 
produced,  the  latter  unites  with  an  additional  quantity  of  antimonious  sul- 
phide to  form  a  soluble  sulphur-salt,  in  which  the  potassium  sulphide  is  the 
sulphur  base,  and  the  antimonious  sulphide  is  the  sulphur  acid : 

8K,0  +  2Sb3^,  =  SbjOg  -f-  SbjS, .  3K,S. 

The  antimonious  oxide  separates  in  small  crystals  from  the  boiling  solu- 
tion when  the  latter  is  concentrated,  and  the  sulphur-salt  dissolves  an  extra 
portion  of  antimonious  sulphide,  which  it  again  deposits  on  cooling  as  a 
red  amorphous  powder,  containing  a  small  admixture  of  antimonious  oxide 
and  potassium  sulphide.  This  is  the  kertnes  mineral  of  the  old  chemists. 
The  filtered  solution  mixed  with  an  acid  gives  a  potassium  salt,  hydrogen 
sulphide,  and  precipitated  antimonious  sulphide.  Kermes  may  also  be 
made  by  fusing  a  mixture  of  5  parts  antimonious  sulphide  and  8  of  dry 
sodium  carbonate,  boiling  the  mass  in  80  part«  of  water,  and  filtering  while 
hot:  the  coihpound  separates  on  cooling.  The  compounds  of  antimonious 
sulphide  with  basic  sulphides  are  called  svlph-aniimomte* ;  many  of  them 
occur  as  natural  minerals.  For  example :  Einkenite,  SbaS,.PbS :  feather  ore, 
SbA.2PbS;  boulangerite,  SbjSj.SPbS ;  fahlore,  or  tetrahedrite,  Sb,S3.4Cu,S, 
the  antimony  being  more  or  less  replaced  by  arsenic,  and  the  copper  by 
silver,  iron,  zinc,  and  mercury. 

The  pentoKulphide  or  Antimonic  sulphidey  Sb^S,,  formerly  called  nUpkvr  au- 
ratum,  is  also  a  sulphur  acid,  forming  salts  called  aulphantimonatc»y  most  of 
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which  have  the  composition  Sb^S,.  dM,S,  or  SbS^M,,  analogous  to  the  normal 
orthophosphates  and  arsenates.  When  18  parts  finely  powdered  antimoni- 
oos  sulphide,  17  parts  dry  sodium  carbonate,  13  parts  slaked  lime,  and  d^ 
parts  sulphur,  arc  boiled  for  some  hours  in  a  quantity  of  water,  calcium 
carbonate,  sodium  antimonate,  antimony  pentasulphide,  and  sodium  sulphide 
are  produced.  The  first  is  insoluble,  and  the  second  partially  so :  ihe  two 
last-named  bodies,  on  the  contrary,  unite  to  form  soluble  sodium  sulph- 
antimonate,  SbS^Na,,  which  may  be  obtained  by  eyaporation  in  beautiful 
crystalc.  A  solution  of  this  substance,  mixed  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
furnishes  sodium  sulphate,  hydrogen  sulphide,  and  antimony  pentasulphide, 
which  falls  as  a  golden-yellow  flocculent  precipitate. 

The  sulphantimonates  of  the  alkali-metals  and  alkaline  earth-metals  are 
very  soluble  in  water,  and  crystallize  for  the  most  part  with  several  mole- 
cules* of  water.  Those  of  the  heavy  metals  are  insoluble,  and  are  obtained 
by  precipitation. 

The  few  salt«  of  antimony  soluble  in  water  are  distinctly  characterized 
by  the  orange  or  brick-red  precipitate  with  hydrogen  aulphicUf  which  is  solu- 
ble in  a  solution  of  ammonium  sulphide,  and  again  precipitated  by  an  acid. 

Antimonious  chloride,  as  already  observed,  is  decomposed  by  watery 
yielding  a  precipitate  of  oxy chloride.  The  precipitate  dissolves  in  hy- 
drochloric acid,  and  the  resulting  solution  gives,  with  potash,  a  white  pre- 
cipitate of  trioxide,  soluble  in  a  large  excess  of  the  reagent;  with  ammonia 
the  same,  insoluble  in  excess ;  with  potassium  or  sodium  carbonate,  also  a  pre- 
cipitate of  trioxide,  which  dissolves  in  excess,  especially  of  the  potassium 
salt,  but  reappears  after  a  while.  If,  however,  the  solution  contains  tartaric 
add^  the  precipitate  formed  by  potash  dissolves  easily  in  excess  of  the  alkali ; 
ammonia  forms  but  a  slight  precipitate,  and  the  precipitates  formed  by  al- 
kaline carbonates  are  insoluble  in  excess.  The  last-mentioned  characters 
are  likewise  exhibited  by  a  solution  of  tartar-emetic  (potassio-antimonious 
tartrate).  Zinc  and  iron  precipitate  antimony  from  its  solutions  as  a  black 
powder.  Copper  precipitates  it  as  a  shining  metallic  film,  which  may  be 
dissolved  off  by  potassium  permanganate,  yielding  a  solution  which  will 
give  the  characteristic  red  precipitate  with  hydrogen  sulphide. 

Solid  antimony  compounds  fused  upon  charcoal  with  sodium  carbonate  or 
potassium  cyanide,  yield  a  brittle  globule  of  antimony,  a  thick  white  fume 
being  at  the  same  time  given  off,  and  the  charcoal  covered  to  some  distance 
around  with  a  white  deposit  of  oxide. 


Besides  its  application  to  medicine,  antimony  is  of  great  importance  in 
the  arts,  inasmuch  as,  in  combination  with  lead,  it  forms  type-metal.  This 
alloy  expands  at  the  moment  of  solidifying,  and  takes  an  exceedingly  sharp 
impression  of  the  mould.  It  is  remarkable  that  both  its  constituents  shrink 
under  similar  circumstances,  and  make  very  bad  castings. 

Britannia  metal  is  an  alloy  of  9  parts  tin  and  1  part  antimony,  frequently 
also  containing  small  quantities  of  copper,  zinc,  or  bismuth.  An  alloy  of 
12  parts  tin,  1  part  antimony,  and  a  small  quantity  of  copper,  forms  a 
superior  kind  of  pewter.  Alloys  of  antimony  with  tin,  or  tin  and  lead,  are 
now  much  used  for  machinery-bearings  in  place  of  gun-metal.  Alloys  of 
antimony  with  nickel  and  with  silver  occur  as  natural  minerals. 

Antimony  trisulphide  enters  into  the  composition  of  the  blue  signal-lights 
used  at  sea.* 

*  Blue  or  Beogal  light  t 

Dry  potaMlum  nitrate       ,       .        ,  6  parts 

Sulphur ,  2     " 

Antimony  trisulphide       .        .        .       ,        ,       1  part. 
All  in  fine  powder,  and  Intimately  mixed. 
36 
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ASSEFIC. 

Atomic  weight,  76.     Symbol,  As. 

ARsfiivic  is  sometimes  found  native :  it  occurs  in  considerable  quantity  as 
a  constituent  of  many  minerals,  combined  with  metals,  sulphur  and  oxygen. 
In  the  oxidized  state  it  has  been  found  in  very  minute  quantity  in  a  great 
many  mineral  waters.  The  largest  proportion  is  derived  from  the  roasting 
of  natural  arsenides  of  iron,  nickel,  and  cobalt.  The  operation  is  con- 
ducted in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  and  the  volatile  products  are  condensed 
in  a  long  and  nearly  horizontal  chimney,  or  in  a  kind  of  tower  of  brick- 
work,  divided  into  numerous  chambers.  The  crude  arsenious  oxide  thus 
produced  is  purified  by  sublimation,  and  then  heated  with  charcoal  in  a 
retort;  the  metal  is  reduced,  and  readily  sublimes. 

Arsenic  has  a  steel-gray  color,  and  high  metallic  lustre:  it  is  crystalline 
and  very  brittle;  it  tarnishes  in  the  air,  but  may  be  preserved  unchanged 
in  pure  water.  Its  density,  in  the  solid  state,  is  5*7  to  6  9.  When  heated, 
it  volatilizes  without  fusion,  and  if  air  be  present,  oxidizes  to  arsenious 
oxide.  Its  vapor  density,  compared  with  that  of  hydrogen,  is  750,  which 
is  twice  its  atomic  weight,  so  that  its  molecule  in  the  gaseous  state,  like 
that  of  phosphorus,  occupies  only  half  the  volume  of' a  molecule  of  hy- 
drogen (p.  228).     The  vapor  has  the  odor  of  garlic. 

Arsenic  combines  with  metals  in  the  same  manner  as  sulphur  and  phos- 
phorus, which  it  resembles,  especially  the  latter,  in  many  respects :  indeed, 
it  is  often  regarded  as  a  metalloid. 

Arsenic,  like  nitrogen,  behaves  in  most  respects  as  a  triad  element,  not 
being  capable  of  uniting  with  more  than  three  atoms  of  any  one  monad 
element.  Thus,  it  forms  the  compounds  AsH,,  AsCl,,  AsBr,.  &c.,  but  no 
compound  analogous  to  the  pentachloride  of  phosphorus  or  antimony.  But 
just  as  ammonia,  NH,.  cnn  fake  up  the  elements  of  hydrochloric  acid  to 
form  sal-ammoniac,  NH4CI,  in  which  nitrogen  appears  quinquivalent,  so 
likewise  can  arsenetted  hydrogen  or  arsine,  As^^'H,,  unite  with  thechloridt-s. 
bromides,  &c.  of  the  radicals,  methyl,  ethyl,  &c.,  to  form  salts  in  which 
the  arsenic  appears  to  be  quinquivalent,  e.  g. : 

Arsenethylium  bromide   .     .     .     As'H3(C|Hj)Br.,  &c. 
Arsenmethylium  chloride  .     .     .  A8'H3(CH,)C1. 

In  like   manner,    arsentrimethyl,  As'^^(CH3V  unites  with   the  chlorides 
of  methyl  and  ethyl,  forming  the  compounds  As*(CH,)4Cl  nnd  A8*(CHa), 

(C,H5)C1. 

Arsenic  likewise  forms  two  oxides,  viz  ,  arsenious  oxide,  As^'^,0,,  and 
arsenic  oxide,  As^Oj,  with  corresponding  acids  and  salts,  analogous  to  phos- 
phorous and  phosphoric  compounds ;  the  arsenates,  in  particular,  are  ie^o- 
morphous  with  the  other  phosphates,  and  resemble  them  closely  in  many 
other  respects. 

Arsenious  Chloride,  AsClj.  —  This,  the  only  known  chloride  of  arsenic, 
is  produced,  with  emission  of  heat  and  light,  when  powdered  arsenic  is 
throw^n  into  chlorine  gas.  It  is  prepared  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  1  part 
of  metallic  arsenic  and  6  parts  of  corrosive  sublimate,  and  by  distil- 
ling arsenious  oxide  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  or  with  a  mixture  of 
common  salt  and  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  a  colorless,  volatile,  highly  poisonous 
liquid,  decoiaposed  by  water  into  arsenious  and  hydrochloric  acids.  /*fw- 
rnou8  iodtde,  Asl,,  is  formed  by  heating  metallic  arsenic  with  iodine:  it  is  a 
deep-red  crystalline  substance,  capable  of  sublimation.  The  corresponding 
bromtde  8.nd  fluorieU  are  both  liquid. 
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Htbbides.  —  Arsenic  forms  two  hydrides,  containing  2  and  3  atoms  of 
hydrogen  combined  with  1  atom  of  arsenic. 

The  tr (hydride,  Arteniotis  hydride,  Arsenetted  hydrogen  or  Araine,  AsH,, 
analogous  in  composition  to  ammonia,  phosphine,  and  stibine,  is  obtained 
pure  by  the  action  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid  on  an  alloy  of  equal  parts  of 
zinc  and  arsenic,  and  is  produced  in  greater  or  less  proportion  wheneyer 
hydrogen  is  set  free  in  contact  with  arsenious  acid.  Arsenetted  hydrogen 
is  a  colorless  gas,  of  specific  gravity  2*095,  slightly  soluble  in  water,  and 
haying  the  smell  of  garlic.  It  burns,  when  kindled,  with  a  blue  flame, 
generating  arsenious  acid.  It  is  also  decomposed  by  transmission  through 
a  red-hot  tube.  Many  metallic  solutions  are  precipitated  by  this  substance. 
When  Inhaled,  it  is  exceedingly  poisonous,  even  in  yery  minute  quantity. 

AsH^ 

The  dihydride,  AsH,,  or  rather  As,!!^  =1        ,  is  produced  by  passing  an 

AsHj 
electric  current  through  water,  the  negative  pole  being  formed  of  metallic 
arsenic:  also  when  potassium  or  sodium  arsenide  is  dissolved  in  writer. 
It  is  a  brown  powder,  which  gives  off  hydrogen  when  heated  in  a  close 
yessel,  and  burns  when  heated  in  the  air.  It  is  analogous  in  composition 
to  arsendimethyl  or  cacodyl,  As3(CH3)^. 

Absbniovs  Oxidb,  Acid,  and  Salts.  —  Araeniout  oxide,  As^Os,  also  called 
white  oxide  of  arsenic,  is  produced  in  the  manner  already  meuiioned.  It  is 
commonly  met  with  in  the  form  of  a  heavy,  white,  glassy-looking  substance, 
with  smooth  conchoidal  fracture,  which  has  evidently  undergone  fusion. 
TV  hen  freshly  prepared  it  is  often  transparent,  but  by  keeping  becomes 
opaque,  at  the  same  time  slightly  diminishing  in  density,  and  acquiring  a 
greater  degree  of  solubility  in  wiiter.  100  parts  of  that  liquid  dissolve  at 
100^  about  11*5  parts  of  the  opaque  variety:  the  largest  portion  separates, 
however,  on  cooling,  leaving  about  3  parts  dissolved:  the  solution,  which 
contains  araeniout  acid,  feebly  reddens  litmus.  Cold  water,  agitated  with 
powdered  arsenious  oxide,  takes  up  a  still  smaller  quantity.  Alkalies  dis- 
solve this  substance  freely,  forming  arsenites;  compounds  with  ammonia, 
baryta,  strontia,  lime,  magnesia,  and  manganous  oxide  also  have  been 
formed:  the  silver  salt  is  a  beautiful  lemon-yellow  precipitate.  The  ar- 
senites are,  however,  very  unstable,  and  have  been  but  little  examined. 
Those  which  have  the  composition  AsO,M,  or  AsjOj.MjO,  are  generally  re- 
garded as  normal  salts;  there  are  also  arsenites  containing  Asfi^^l^^  or 
As,Og.2M30,  and  AsO^M,,  or  As^O.  SM^O,  besides  acid  salts.  .'Arsenious 
oxide  is  easily  soluble  in  hot  hydrochloric  acid.  Its  vapor  is  colorless  and 
inodorous,  and  it  crystallizes  on  solidifying  in  brilliant  transparent  octo- 
hedrons.  The  oxide  or  acid  itself  has  a  feeble  sweetish  and  astringent 
taste,  and  is  a  most  fearful  poison. 

Absenic  Oxide,  Acid,  and  Salts. — When  powdered  arsenious  oxide  is 
dissolved  in  hot  hydrochloric  acid,  and  oxidized  by  the  addition  of  nitric 
acid,  the  latter  being  added  as  long  as  red  vapors  are  produced,  the  whole 
then  cautiously  evaporated  to  complete  dryness,  and  the  residue  heated  to 
low  redness,  arsenic  oxide,  As^Os,  remains  in  the  form  of  a  white  anhydrous 
mass  which  has  no  action  upon  litmus.  When  strongly  heated,  it  is  resolved 
into  arsenious  oxide  and  free  oxygen.  In  water  it  dissolves  slowly  but  com- 
pletely, giving  a  highly  acid  solution,  which,  on  being  evaporated  to  a 
syrupy  consistence,  deposits,  after  a  time,  hydrated  crystals  of  arsenic  acid, 
containing  2AsO^H3.0H,,  or  Asfi^.SOll^  -f-  Aq.  These  crystals,  when 
heated  to  100^,  give  off  their  water  of  crystallization  and  leave  trihydrated 
araenie  acid,  AsO^H,,  or  As.Oj.  8011,;  at  140°— 100°  the  dihydrate,  As-^O^H^, 
or  AS|Of .  20Hjp  is  left ;  ana  at  260°  the  monohydrato,  AsO,U,  or  As^O^.  OH,. 
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The  aqueous  solutions  of  the  three  hydrates  and  of  the  anhydrous  oxide 
exhibit  exactly  the  snme  characters,  and  all  contain  the  trihydrate,  the 
other  hydrates  being  immediately  converted  into  that  compound  when  dis- 
solved in  water;  in  this  respect  the  hydrates  of  arsenic  acid  differ  essen- 
tially from  those  of  phosphoric  acid  (jp.  285). 

Arsenic  acid  is  a  very  powerful  acid,  forming  salts  isomorphous  with  the 
corresponding  phosphates :  it  is  also  tribasic.  A  sodium  arsenate^  A804HNa,. 
I2OH2,  undistinguishable  in  appearance  from  common  sodium  phosphate, 
may  be  prepared  by  adding  the  carbonate  to  a  solution  of  arsenic  acid,  until 
an  alkaline  reaction  is  apparent,  and  then  evaporating.  This  salt  also 
crystallizes  with  7  molecules  of  water.  Another  arsenate,  AsO^Na,.  VIOH^ 
is  produced  when  sodium  carbonate  in  excess  is  fused  with  arsenic  acid,  or 
when  the  preceding  salt  is  mixed  with  caustic  soda.  A  third,  As04H,Na. 
OH,,  is  made  by  substituting  an  excess  of  arsenic  acid  for  the  8olulion«of 
alkali.  The  alkaline  arsenates  which  contain  basic  water  lose  the  latter  at 
a  red  heat,  but,  unlike  the  phosphates,  recover  it  when  again  dissolved. 
The  arsenates  of  the  alkalies  are  soluble  in  water:  those  of  the  earths  and 
other  metallic  oxides  are  insoluble,  but  are  dissolved  by  acid.  The  precip- 
itate with  silver  nitrate  is  highly  characteristic  of  arsenic  acid :  it  is  red* 
dish-brown. 

Sulphides.  — Two  sulphides  of  arsenic  are  known.  The  dUulphide,  ASjS^ 
occurs  native  as  Realgar.  It  is  formed  artificially  by  heating  arsenic  acid 
with  the  proper  proportion  of  sulphur.  It  is  an  orange-red,  fusible,  and 
volatile  substance,  employed  in  painting,  and  by  the  pyrotechnist  in  making 
white  fire.  The  iritulphide  or  arsenioiu  sulphide^  AsS,,  also  occurs  native  as 
Orpimenty  and  is  prepared  artificially  by  fusing  arsenic  with  the  appropriate 
quantity  of  sulphur,  or  by  precipitating  a  solution  of  arsenious  acid  with 
hydrogen  sulphide.  It  is  a  golden-yellow,  crystalline  substance,  fusible, 
and  volatile  by  heat.  A  cold  solution  of  arsenic  acid  is  not  immediately 
precipitated  by  hydrogen  sulphide,  but  after  some  hours  the  solution,  satu- 
rated with  hydrogen  sulphide,  yields  a  light-yellow  deposit  of  sulphur,  the 
arsenic  acid  being  reduced  to  arnenious  acid,  which  is  then  gradually  con- 
verted into  lemon-yellow  arsenious  sulphide.  In  boiling  solutions  the  pre- 
cipitation takes  place  immediately.  The  mixture  of  sulphur  and  trisulphide, 
thus  produced,  was  formerly  regarded  as  a  pentasulphide,  corresponding 
to  arsenic  acid. 

The  disulphide  and  trisulphide  of  arsenic  are  sulphur-acids,  uniting  with 
other  metallic  sulphides  to  form  sulphur-salts.  Those  of  the  disulphide  are 
called  hyposulpharaenites ;  they  are  but  little  known.  The  salts  of  arsenious 
sulphide  are  called  aidpharsenitet.  Their  composition  may  be  represented 
by  that  of  the  potassium  salts,  viz..  AsjS^K,  or  AsSj  K^;  As^SgK^,  or 
AsgSg.  2K2S,  and  AsSgK,,  or  AsjS,.  SK^S.  Of  these  the  bibasic  salts  are  the 
most  common.  The  sulphar seniles  of  the  alkali-metals  and  alkaline  earth- 
metals  are  soluble  in  water,  and  may  be  prepared  by  digesting  arsenious 
sulphide  in  the  solutions  of  the  corresponding  hydrates  or  sulph-hydrates ; 
the  rest  are  insoluble  and  are  obtained  by  precipitation.  Sulphur-salts, 
called  sulpkar senates,  corresponding  in  composition  to  the  arsenates,  are  pro- 
duced, in  like  manner,  by  digesting  the  mixture  of  sulphur  and  arsenious 
sulphide,  precipitated,  as  above  mentioned,  from  arsenic  acid,  in  solutions 
of  alkaline  hydrates  or  sulph-hydrates;  also  by  pas^sing  gaseous  hydrogen 
sulphide  through  solutions  of  arsenates.  There  are  three  sulph-arsenates 
of  potassium,  containing  AsSJK,  or  As^Sg.KjS;  ASjS^K^,  or  AsjSj.SK^S: 
and  AsS^K^,  or  As^Sg.  3K,S.  The  sulph-arsenates  of  the  alkali  metals  and 
alkaline  earth-metals  are  soluble  in  water;  the  rest  are  insoluble  and  are 
obtained  by  precipitation. 
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Arspnious  acid  is  distinguished  by  characters  which  cannot  be  misun- 
derstood. 

Silver  nitrate^  mixed  with  a  solution  of  arsenious  acid  in  water,  occasions 
no  precipitate,  or  merely  a  faint  cloud :  but  if  a  little  alkali,  or  a  drop  of 
ammoni  I,  be  added,  a  yellow  precipitate  of  silver  arscnite  immediately  falls. 
The  precipitate  is  exceedingly  soluble  in  excess  of  ammonia;  that  sub- 
stance must,  therefore,  be  added  with  great  caution ;  it  is  likewise  very 
soluble  in  nitric  acid. 

Cupric  sulphate  gives  no  precipitate  with  solution  of  arsenious  acid,  until 
the  addition  has  been  made  of  a  little  alkali,  when  a  brilliant  yellow-grccn 
precipitate  (Scheele's  green)  falls,  which  also  is  very  soluble  in  excess  of 
ammonia. 

Hydrogen  sulphide  passed  into  a  solution  of  arsenious  acid,  to  which  a  few 
drops  of  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid  have  been  added,  occasions  the  pro- 
duction of  a  copious  bright-yellow  precipitate  of  orpimcnt,  which  is  dis- 
solved with  facility  by  ammonia,  and  reprecipitated  by  acids. 

Solid  arsenious  oxide,  heated  by  the  blowpipe  in  a  narrow  glass  tube  with 
small  fragments  of  dry  charcoal,  affords  a  sublimate  of  metallic  arsenic  in 
the  shape  of  a  brilliant  steel-gray  metallic  ring.  A  portion  of  this,  detached 
by  the  point  of  a  knife,  and  heated  in  a  second  glass  tube,  with  access  of 
air,  yields,  in  its  turn,  a  sublimate  of  colorless,  transparent,  octohedral 
crystals  of  arsenious  oxide. 

All  these  experiments,  which  jointly  give  demonstrative  proof  of  the 
presence  of  the  substance  in  question,  may  be  performed  with  perfect  pre- 
cision and  certainty  upon  exceedingly  small  quantities  of  material. 

The  detection  of  arsenious  acid  in  complex  mixtures,  con- 
taining organic  matter  and  common  salt,  as  beer,  gruel,  soup,        ^ig'  174. 
&c.,  or  the  fluid  contents  of  the  stomach  in  cases  of  poison        Qr\^ 
ing.  is  a  very  far  mor^   difficult  problem,  but  one  which  is, 
unfortunately,  often   required  to  be  solved.     These  organic 
matters  interfere  completely  with  the  liquid  tests,  and  render 
their  indications  worthless.     Sometimes  the  difficulty  may  be 
eluded  by  a  diligent  search  in  the  suspected  liquid,  and  in  the 
vessel  containing  it,  for  fragments  or  powder  of  solid  arseni- 
ous oxide,  which,  from  its  small  degree  of  solubility,  often 
escape  solution,  and  from  the  high  density  of  the  substance, 
may  be  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessels  in  which  the  fluids 
are  contained.     If  anything  of  the  kind  be  found,  it  may  be 
washed  by  deoantation  with  a  little  cold  water,  dried,  and  then 
reduced  with  charcoal.     For  the  latter  purpose,  a  small  glass 
tube  is  taken,  having  the  figure  represented  in  the  margin ; 
white  German  glass,  free  from  lead,  is  to  be  preferred.     The 
arsenious  oxide,  or  ^hat  is  suspected  to  be  such,  is  dropped 
to  the  bottom,  and  covered  with  splinters  or  little  fragments  of 
charcoal,  the  tube  being  filled  to  the  shoulder.     The  whole  is 
gently  heated,  to  expel  any  moisture  that  may  be  present  in  the  charcoal, 
and  the  deposited  water  wiped  from  the  interior  of  the  tube  with  bibulous 
paper.     The  narrow  part  of  the  tube  containing  the  charcoal,  from  a  to  6, 
is  now  heated  by  the  blowpipe  flame ;  when  red-hot,  the  tube  is  inclined,  so 
that  the  bottom  also  may  become  heated.     The  arsenious  oxide,  if  present, 
is  vaporixed,  and  reduced  by  the  charcoal,  and  a  ring  of  metallic  arsenic 
deposited  on  the  cool  part  of   the  tube.     To  complete  the  experiment,, 
the  tube  may  be  melted  at  a  by  the  point  of  the  flame,  drawn  off,  and 
closed,   and   the   arsenic   oxidixed  to  arsenious  oxide,  by  chasing  it  up 
and  down  by  the  heat  of  a  small  spirit-lamp.     A  little  water  may  after- 
wards be  introduced,  and   boiled  in  the  tube,  by  which  the  arsenious 
oxide  will  be  dissolved,  and  to  this  solution  the  tests  of  silver  nitrato 
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and  ammonia,  copper  sulphate  and  ammonia,  and  hjdrogen  sulphide,  may 
be  applied. 

When  the  search  for  solid  arsenious  oxide  fails,  the  liquid  itself  must  be 
examined ;  a  tolerably  limpid  solution  must  be  obtained,  from  which  the 
arsenic  may  be  precipitated  by  hydrogen  sulphide,  and  the  orpiment  col- 
lected, and  reduced  to  the  metallic  state.  It  is  in  the  first  part  of  this 
operation  that  the  chief  difficulty  is  found:  such  organic  mixtures  refuse  to 
filter,  or  filter  so  slowly  as  to  render  some  method  of  acceleration  indispen- 
sable.''^ Boiling  with  a  little  caustic  potash  or  acetic  acid  will  sometimes 
effect  this  object.  The  following  is  an  outline  of  a  plan  which  has  been 
found  successful  in  a  variety  of  cases  in  which  a  very  small  quantity  of 
nrsenious  acid  had  been  purposely  added  to  an  organic  mixture:  —  Oil  of 
vitriol,  itself  perfectly  free  from  arsenic,  is  mixed  with  the  suspected 
liquid,  in  the  proportion  of  about  a  measured  ounce  to  a  pint,  having  been 
previously  diluted  with  a  little  water,  and  the  whole  is  boiled  in  a  flask  for 
half  an  hour,  or  until  a  complete  separation  of  solid  and  liquid  matter 
becomes  manifest.  The  acid  converts  any  starch  that  may  be  present  into 
dextrin  and  sugar:  it  completely  coagulates  albuminous  substances,  and 
casein,  in  the  case  of  milk,  and  brings  the  whole  in  a  very  short  time  into 
a  state  in  which  filtration  is  both  easy  and  rapid.  Through  tiie  filtered 
solution,  when  cold,  a  current  of  hydrogen  sulphide  is  transmitted,  and  the 
liquid  is  warmed,  to  facilitate  the  deposition  of  the  arsenious  sulphide, 
which  falls  in  combination  with  a  large  quantity  of  organic  matter,  which 
often  communicates  to  it  a  dirty  color.  This  is  collected  upon  a  small  filter, 
and  washed.  It  is  next  transferred  to  a  capsule,  and  heated  with  a  mix- 
ture of  nitric  and  hydrochloric  acids,  by  which  the  organic  impurities  are 
in  great  measure  destroyed,  and  the  arsenic  oxidized  to  arsenic  acid.  The 
solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  soluble  part  taken  up  by  dilute  hy- 
drochloric acid,  and  then  the  solution  saturated  with  sulphurous  acid, 
whereby  the  arsenic  acid  is  reduced  to  the  state  of  arsenious  acid,  the  sul- 
phurous being  oxidized  to  sulphuric  acid.  The  solution  of  nrsenious  acid 
may  now  be  precipitated  by  hydrogen  sulphide  without  any  difficulty.  The 
liquid  is  warmed,  and  the  precipitate  washed  by  decantatioHs  and  dried. 
It  is  then  mixed  with  black  flux^  and  heated  in  a  small  glass  tube,  similar  to 
that  already  described,  with  sittiilar  precautions;  a  ring  of  reduced  arsenic 
is  obtained,  which  may  be  oxidized  to  arsenious  oxide,  and  further  ex- 
amined. The  black  flux  is  a  mixture  of  potassium  carbonate  and  charcoal, 
obtained  by  calcining  cream  of  tartar  in  a  close  crucible;  the  alkali  trans- 
forms the  sulphide  into  arsenious  acid,  the  charcoal  subsequently  effecting 
the  deoxidation.  A  mixture  of  anhydrous  sodium  carbonate  and  charcoal 
may  be  substituted  with  advantage  for  the  common  black  flux,  as  it  is  less 
hygroscopic. 

Other  methods  of  proceeding,  different  in  principle  from  the  foregoing, 
have  been  proposed,  as  that  of  the  late  Mr.  Marsh,  which  is  exceedingly- 
delicate.  The  suspected  liquid  is  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  and 
placed  in  contact  with  metallic  zinc;  the  hydrogen  reduces  the  arsenious 
acid  and  combines  with  the  arsenic,  if  any  be  present.  The  gas  is  burned 
at  a  jet,  and  a  piece  of  glass  or  porcelain  held  in  the  flame.  When  any  ad- 
mixture of  arsenetted  hydrogen  is  at  once  known  by  the  production  of  a 
brilliant  black  metallic  spot  of  reduced  arsenic  on  the  porcelain;  or  the 
gas  is  passed  through  a  glass  tube  heated  at  one  or  two  places  to  redness, 
.whereby  the  arsenetted  hydrogen  is  decomposed,  a  ring  of  metallic  arsenic 
appearing  behind  the  heated  portion  of  the  tube. 

It  has  been  observed  (page  419)  that  antimonetted  hydrogen  gives  a 
similar  result.  In  order  to  distinguish  the  two  substances,  the  gas  may  be 
passed  into  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate.     Both  gases  give  rise  to  a  black 

^  Respecting  the  seiMiraUon  of  the  orBenloaa  acid  by  dialysis,  see  pag«  M9L 
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precipitate,  which,  in  the  case  of  antimonetted  hydrogen,  consists  of  silver 
antimonide,  AgjSb,  whilst  in  the  case  of  arsenetted  hydrogen,  it  is  pure 
silver,  the  arsenic  being  then  converted  into  arsenious  acid,  which  com- 
bines with  a  portion  of  silver  oxide.  The  silver  arsenitc  remains  dissolved 
in  the  nitric  acid  which  is  liberated  by  the  precipitation  of  the  silver,  and 
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may  be  thrown  down  with  its  characteristic  yellow 
color  by  adding  ammonia  to  the  liquid  filtered  off  from 
the  black  precipitate.  The  black  silver  antimonide, 
when  carefully  w^ashed,  and  subsequently  boiled  with 
a  solution  of  tartaric  acid,  yields  a  solution  containing 
antimony  only,  from  which  hydrogen  sulphide  sepa- 
rates the  characteristic  orange-yellow  precipitate  of  an- 
timonious  sulphide. 

A  convenient  form  of  Marsh's  instrument  is  that 
shown  in  fig.  176:  it  consists  of  a  bent  tube,  having  two 
bulbs  blown  upon  it,  fitted  with  a  stop-cock  and  nar- 
row jet.  Slips  of  zinc  are  put  into  the  lower  bulb, 
which  is  afterwards  filled  with  the  liquid  to  be  ex- 
amined. On  replacing  the  stop-cock,  closed,  the  gas 
collects  and  forces  the  liquid  into  the  upper  bulb, 
which  then  acts  by  its  hydrostatic  pressure,  and  ex- 
pels the  gas  through  the  jet  so  soon  as  the  stop-cock  is 
opened.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  both  common 
zinc  and  sulphuric  acid  often  contain  traces  of  arsenic. 
Mr.  Bloxam  *  has  proposed  an  important  modification 
of  Marsh's  process  for  the  detection  of  arsenic  and  antimony  in  organic 
substances,  which  is  based  on  the  behavior  of  solutions  of  these  metals 
under  the  influence  of  the  electric  current.  Antimony  is  deposited  in  the 
metallic  state,  without  any  disengagement  of  antimonetted  hydrogen,  while 
arsenic  is  evol^«d  as  arsenetted  hydrogen,  which  may  be  recognized  by  the 
characters  already  indicated. 

A  slip  of  copper-foil  boiled  in  the  poisoned  liquid,  previously  acidulated 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  withdraws  the  arsenic,  and  becomes  covered  with 
a  white  alloy.  By  heating  the  metal  in  a  glass  tube,  the  arsenic  is  expelled, 
and  oxidized  to  arsenious  acid.     This  is  called  Reinsch's  test. 


BISKTJTH. 

Atomic  weight,  210.     Symbol,  Bi. 

Bismuth  is  found  chiefly  in  the  metallic  state,  disseminated  through 
▼arious  rocks,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  simple  exposure  to  heat.  The 
metal  is  highly  crystalline  and  very  brittle :  it  has  a  reddish-white  color, 
and  a  density  of  9*9.  Crystals  of  great  beauty  may  be  obtained  by  slowly 
cooling  a  considerable  mass  of  this  substance  until  solidification  has  com- 
menced, then  piercing  the  crust,  and  pouring  out  the  fluid  residue.  Bis- 
muth melts  at  about  260^  C.  (500°  F. ),  and  volatilizes  at  a  high  temperature. 
It  is  remarkable  as  being  the  most  diamagnetic  of  nil  known  bodies.  It  is 
little  oxidized  by  the  air,  but  burns  when  strongly  heated  with  a  bluish 
flame.     Nitric  acid,  somewhat  diluted,  dissolves  it  freely. 

Bismuth  forms  three  classes  of  compounds,  in  which  it  is  bi-,  tri-,  and 
qninquivalent  respectively.  The  tri-compounds  are  the  most  stable  and 
the  most  numerous.  The  only  known  compounds  in  which  bismuth  is  quin- 
quivalent are  indeed  the  pentoxide,  BijOj.  together  with  the  corresponding 
acid  and  metallic  salts.     Nevertheless,  bismuth  is  regarded  as  a  pentad,  on 
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accoant  of  the  analogy  of  its  compound  with  those  of  antimony.  Seyeral 
bismuth  compounds  are  known  in  which  the  metal  is  apparently  biyalent, 
but  really  triyalent,  as : 

Bi^^'Cl,  Bi^'^'O 

BijCl4,  or   I  ;     Bi-O-,  or    I       ,  &c. 

Bi^'Cl,  BV^O 

Chlobideb. — The  trichloride  or  Bismuthoiu  chloride  is  formed  when  bis- 
muth is  heated  in  a  current  of  chlorine  gas,  and  passes  over  as  a  white, 
easily  fusible  substance,  which  readily  attracts  moisture  from  the  air,  and 
is  converted  into  a  crystallized  hydrate.  The  same  substance  is  produced 
when  bismuth  is  dissolved  in  nitromuriatic  acid,  and  the  solution  evapo- 
rated. Bismuthous  chloride  dissolves  in  water  containing  hydrochloric 
acid,  but  is  decomposed  by  pure  water,  yielding  a  white  precipitate  of  ozy- 
chloride : 

BiCl,  -f  OH,  =  BiClO  +  2HC1. 

The  dichloride,  BijCl^,  produced  by  heating  the  trichloride  with  metallic 
bismuth,  is  a  brown,  crystalline,  easily  fi^sible  mass,  readily  decomposed 
by  water.  At  a  high  temperature  it  is  resolved  into  the  trichloride  and 
metallic  bismuth. 

Oxides.  —  The  trioxide^  or  Bismuthous  oxide^  is  a  straw-yellow  powder,  ob- 
tained by  gently  igniting  the  neutral  or  basic  nitrate.  It  is  fusible  at  a 
high  temperature,  and  in  that  state  acts  towards  siliceous  matter  as  a 
powerful  flux. 

The  hydrate,  Bi'^'HO,,  or  Bi^Oj .  OH,,  is  obtained  as  a  white  precipitate 
when  a  solution  of  the  nitrate  is  decomposed  by  an  alkali.  Both  the  hy- 
drate and  the  anhydrous  oxide  dissolve  in  the  stronger  acids,  forming  the 
bismuthous  salts,  which  have  the  composition  Bi^^^R,,  where  R  denotes  an 
acid  radical,  e.  g.,  Bi^^^Clg,  Bi^^''(NO,)j,  '&\'^\(^0^)y  Many  of  these  salts 
crystallize  well,  but  cannot  exist  in  solution  unless  an  excess  of  acid  is 
present.  On  diluting  the  solutions  with  water,  a  basic  salt  is  precipitated, 
and  an  acid  salt  remains  in  solution. 

The  normal  nitrate,  Bi^''^(NOs)s .  50H,,  or  Bi^O, .  SN^Oj .  100 H,,  formp  large 
transparent  colorless  crystals,  which  are  decomposed  by  water  in  the  man- 
ner just  mentioned,  yielding  an  acid  solution  containing  a  little  bismuth, 
and  a  brilliant  white  crystalline  powder,  which  varies  to  a  certain  extent 
in  composition  according  to  the  temperature  and  the  quantity  of  water  em- 
ployed, but  frequently  consists  of  a  basic  nitrate,  Bi^O, .  N^Og .  20 H,,  or 
Bi^^^(NOj)j .  Bi,0, .  80H,  A  solution  of  bismuth  nitrate,  free  from  any 
great  excess  of  acid,  poured  into  a  Urge  quantity  of  cold  water,  yields  an 
insoluble  basic  nitrate,  very  similar  in  appearance  to  the  above,  but  con- 
taining rather  a  large  proportion  of  bismuth  oxide.  This  basic  nitrate  was 
once  extensively  employed  as  a  cosmetic,  but  it  is  said  to  injure  the  skin, 
rendering  it  yellow  and  leather-like.     It  is  used  in  medicine. 

Bismuth  pentoxide,  or  Bismuthic  oxide.  —  When  bismuth  trioxide  is  sus- 
pended in  a  strong  solution  of  potash,  and  chlorine  passed  through 
the  liquid,  decomposition  of  water  ensues,  hydrochloric  acid  being  formed, 
and  the  trioxide  being  converted  into  the  pentoxide.  To  separate  any 
trioxide  that  may  have  escaped  oxidation,  the  powder  is  treated  with 
dilute  nitric  acid,  when  the  bismuthic  oxide  is  left  as  a  reddish  powder, 
which  is  insoluble  in  water.  This  substance  combines  with  bases,  but  the 
compounds  are  not  very  well  known.     According  to  Arppe,  there  is  an  acid 

potassium  bismuthate  containing  BigKHO,,  or  2m fi^.  |  ^"q.    The  pentoxide 

when  heated  loses  oxygen,   an  intermediate  oxide,  Bi204,  being  formed, 
which  may  be  considered  as  bismuthous  bismuthate,  iiBi^O^  =  Bi^Og .  B1,0,. 
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Bismnth  is  sufficiently  characteriied  by  the  decomposition  of  the  nitrate 
and  chloride  and  by  water,  and  by  the  black  precipitate  of  bismuth  sulphide, 
insoluble  in  ammonium-sulphide,  which  its  solutions  yield  when  exposed  to 
the  action  of  hydrogen  sulphide. 

A  mixture  of  8  parts  of  bismuth,  5  parts  of  lead,  and  8  of  tin,  is  known 
under  the  name  of  ftuible  metals  and  is  employed  in  taking  impressions  from 
dies  and  for  other  purposes  :  it  melts  below  lOO^C. 

Bismuth  is  used,  in  conjunction  with  antimony,  in  the  construction  of 
thermo-electric  piles,  these  two  metals  forming  the  opposite  extremes  of  the 
thermo-electric  series. 


VAVADnrM. 
Atomic  weight,  51*2.     Symbol,  V. 

Vanadium  is  found,  in  small  quantity,  in  some  iron  ores,  and  also  as  vana- 
date of  lead.  It  has  also  been  discovered  in  the  iron  slag  of  Staffordshire, 
and  recently,  by  Roscoe,*  in  larger  quantity  in  the  copper-bearing  beds  at 
Alderley  Edge  and  Mottram  St.  Andrews,  in  Cheshire.  Metallic  vanadium 
remains  when  vanadium  nitride  is  heated  to  whiteness  in  ammonia  gas,  but 
it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  obtained  pure.  It  is  described  as  a  white, 
brittle  substance,  having  a  strong  lustre,  and  very  refractory  in  the  fire. 

Vanadium  was,  till  lately,  regarded  as  a  hexad  metal,  analogous  to  tang- 
sten  and  molybdenum ;  but  Roscoe  has  shown  that  it  is  a  pentad,  belonging 
to  the  phosphorus  and  arsenic  group.  This  conclusion  is  based  upon  the 
composition  of  the  oxides  and  osychlorides ;  and  on  the  isomorphism  of  the 
Tanadates  with  the  phosphates.  The  chlorides,  and  other  compounds  of 
Tanadium  with  monad  chlorous  elements,  have  not  yet  been  obtained. 

Vanadium  Oxides. — Vanadium  forms  four  oxides,  represented  by  the 
formulae,  V^O^  ^fi^  ^A»  ^fis^  analogous  therefore  to  the  oxides  of  nitro- 
gen, excepting  that  the  vanadium  oxide  analogous  to  nitrogen  monoxide  is 
not  yet  known. 

The  dioxide,  V^O,,  which  was  regarded  by  Berzelius  as  metallic  vanadium, 
is  obtained  by  reducing  either  of  the  higher  oxides  with  potassium,  or  by 
passing  the  vapor  of  vanadium-oxytrichloride,  (VOCI3),  mixed  with  excess 
of  hydrogen,  through  a  combustion-tube  containing  red-hot  charcoal.  As 
obtained  by  the  second  process,  it  forms  a  light-gray  glittering  powder,  or 
a  metallically  lustrous  crystalline  crust,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  3  64, 
brittle,  very  difficult  to  fuse,  and  a  conductor  of  electricity.  When  heatod 
to  redness  in  the  air,  it  takes  fire  and  burns  to  black  oxide.  It  is  insoluble 
in  sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  and  hydrofluoric  acid,  but  dissolves  easily  in 
nitromuriatio  acid,  forming  a  dark-blue  liquid. 

The  dioxide  may  be  prepared  in  solution  by  the  action  of  nascent  hydro- 
gen (evolved  by  metallic  zinc,  cadmium,  or  sodium-amalgam),  on  a  solution 
of  vanadic  acid  in  sulphuric  acid.  After  passing  through  all  shades  of  blue 
and  green,  the  liquid  acquires  a  permanent  lavender  tint,  and  then  contains 
the  vanadium  in  solution  as  dioxide,  or  as  hypo-vanadiout  salt.  This  com- 
pound absorbs  oxygen  more  rapidly  than  any  other  known  agent,  and 
bleaches  indigo  and  other  vegetable  colors  as  quickly  as  chlorine. 

Vanadium  dioxide  may  be  regarded  as  entering  into  many  vanadium 
compounds,  as  a  bivalent  radical  (just  like  uranyl  in  the  uranic  compounds), 
and  may  therefore  be  called  vanadyl. 

Vanadium  trioxide,  VjO,,  or  Vanadyl  monoxide,  (yfi^Y^O,  is  obtained  by 

*  Prtx^eedings  of  the  Royal  Society,  xvi.  223. 
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igniting  the  pentozide  in  hydrogen  gas,  or  in  a  crucible  lined  with  char* 
coal.  It  is  a  black  powder,  with  an  almost  metallic  lustre,  and  infusible; 
by  pressure  it  may  be  united  into  a  coherent  mass  which  conducts  elec- 
tricity. When  exposed  warm  to  the  air,  it  glows,  absorbs  oxygen,  and  is 
converted  into  pentoxide.  At  ordinary  temperatures,  it  slowly  absorbs 
oxygen,  and  is  converted  into  tetroxide.  By  ignition  in  chlorine  gas  it  is 
converted  into  vanadyl-trichloride  and  vanadium-pentoxide.  It  is  insoluble 
in  acids,  but  may  be  obtained  in  solution  by  the  reducing  action  of  nascent 
hydrogen  (evolved  from  metallic  magnesium)  on  a  solution  of  vanadic  acid 
in  sulphuric  acid. 

Vanadiotu  oxide.  Vanadium  tetroxide^  or  Vanadyl  dioxide,  "Vj^i  =  {^fii)^r — 
This  oxide  is  produced,  either  by  the  oxidation  of  the  dioxide  or  trioxide, 
or  by  the  partial  reduction  of  the  pentoxide.  By  allowing  the  trioxide  to 
absorb  oxygen  at  ordinary  temperatures,  the  tetroxide  is  obtained  in  blue 
shining  crystals.  It  dissolves  in  acids,  the  more  easily  in  proportion  as  it 
has  been  less  strqngly  ignited,  forming  solutions  of  vanadiotu  salts,  which 
have  a  bright  blue  color.  The  same  solutions  are  produced  by  the  action 
of  moderate  reducing  agents,  such  as  sulphurous,  sulph-hydric,  or  oxalic 
acid,  upon  vanadic  acid  in  solution ;  also  by  passing  air  through  acid  solu- 
tions of  the  dioxide  till  a  permanent  blue  color  is  attained.  With  the  hydrates 
and  normal  carbonates  of  the  fixed  alkalies,  they  form  a  gprayish- white  precipi- 
tate of  hydrated  vanadious  oxide,  which  dissolves  in  a  moderate  excess  of 
the  reagent,  but  is  reprecipitated  by  a  large  excess  in  the  form  of  a  vanadite 
of  the  alkali-metal. 

Ammonia  in  excess  produces  a  brown  precipitate,  soluble  in  pure  water, 
but  insoluble  in  water  containing  ammonia. — Ammonium  sulphide  forms  tL 
black-brown  precipitate,  soluble  in  excess.  —  Tincture  of  galls  forms  a  finely 
divided  black  precipitate,  which  gives  to  the  liquid  the  appearance  of  ink. 

Vanadium-tetroxide  also  unites  with  the  more  basic  metallic  oxides,  form- 
ing salts  called  vanadites,  all  of  which  are  insoluble,  except  those  of  the 
alkali-metals.  The  solutions  of  the  alkaline  vanadites  are  brown,  but  when 
treated  with  hydrogen  sulphide,  they  acquire  a  splendid  red-purple  color, 
arising  from  the  formation  of  a  sulphur-salt. — Acids  color  them  blue,  by 
forming  a  double  vanadious  salt ;  tincture  of  galls  colors  them  blackish-blue. 
The  insoluble  vanadites,  when  moistened  or  covered  with  water,  become 
green,  and  are  converted  into  vanadates. 

Vanadium  pentoxide,  Vanadic  oxide,  or  Vanadyl  trioxide,  Yj^s  =  (^fii)^r 
This  is  the  highest  oxide  of  vanadium.  It  may  be  prepared  from  native 
lead  vanadate.  This  mineral  is  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  and  the  lead  and 
arsenic  are  precipitated  by  hydrogen  sulphide,  which  at  the  same  time  re- 
duces the  vanadium  pentoxide  to  tetroxide.  The  blue  filtered  solution  is 
then  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue  digested  in  ammonia,  which 
dissolves  out  the  vanadic  oxide  reproduced  during  evaporation.  In  this 
solution  a  lump  of  sal-ammoniac  is  put ;  as  that  salt  dissolves,  ammonium 
vanadate  subsides  as  a  white  powder,  being  scarcely  soluble  in  a  saturated 
solution  of  ammonium  chloride.  By  exposure  to  a  temperature  below  red- 
ness in  an  open  crucible,  the  ammonia  is  expelled,  and  vanadic  oxide  left. 
By  a  similar  process,  Rosco  has  prepared  vanadic  oxide  from  a  lime  precip- 
itate containing  2  per  cent,  of  vanadium,  obtained  in  working  up  a  poor 
cobalt  ore  from  Mot  tram  in  Cheshire. 

Vanadium  pentoxide  has  a  reddish-yellow  color,  and  dissolves  in  1000 
parts  of  water,  forming  a  light  yellow  solution.  It  dissolves  also  in  the 
stronger  acids,  forming  red  or  yellow  solutions,  some  of  which  yield  crys- 
talline compounds  (vanadic  salts)  by  spontaneous  evaporation.  It  unites, 
however,  with  bases  more  readily  than  with,  acids,  forming  salts  called  vana^ 
dates.  When  fused  with  alkaline  carbonates,  it  eliminates  3  molecules  of  car- 
bon dioxide,  forming  orthovanadates  analogous  to  the  orthop^iosphates ;  thus : 
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8(00, .  Na,0)       +      VjO.      =      V  O5 .  3Na,0      +      3C0,. 
Sodium  car-  Vanadic  Soaium  ortho-  Carbon 

bonate.  oxide.  vanadate.  dioxide. 

It  also  forms  mefavanadatea  analogous  to  the  metaphosphates,  and  two 
series  of  acid  vanadaUa  or  anhydrovanadatet,  viz. : 

Lead  orthovanadate     .     (V04),?b'^,  or   Yfi^ .  SPb^'O 

Strontium  metavanadate  (V03)aSr''  or    VjO,  .    Sr'^0 

Strontium  divanadate       (VOjJaSr'^  .    YJi)^  or  2y  fi^  .    Sr^'O 
Strontium  trivanadate      (VO,)^r''  .  2V,05  or  SYfia  •    Sr'^O. 

Lead  metavanadate  occurs  native  as  dechenite;  the  orthovanadate  also, 
combined  with  lead  chloride,  as  vanadinite  or  vanaditty  PbCl2.3(V04)2Pb«, 
the  mineral  in  which  vanadium  was  first  discovered.  Detclomte  is  a  di- 
plumbic  vanadate,  V^OyPb^^,  or  Yfi^ .  2PbO,  analogous  in  composition  to  a 
pyrophosphate. 

The  metavanadates  are  mostly  yellow  ;  some  of  them,  however,  especially 
those  of  the  alkaline  earth-metals,  and  of  zinc,  cadmium,  and  lead,  are  con- 
verted by  warming  —  either  in  the  solid  state,  or  under  water,  or  in  aque- 
ous solution,  especially  in  presence  of  a  free  alkali  or  alkaline  carbonate  — 
into  isomeric  colorless  salts.  The  same  transformation  takes  place  also, 
though  more  slowly,  at  ordinary  temperatures.  The  metavanadates  of  al- 
kali-metal are  colorless.  The  acid  vanadates  are  yellow,  or  yellowish-red, 
both  in  the  solid  state  and  in  solution :  hence  the  solution  of  a  neutral  vana- 
date becomes  yellowish-red  on  addition  of  an  acid.  The  metavanadates  of 
ammonium,  the  alkali-metals,  barium,  and  lead,  are  but  sparingly  soluble 
in  water;  the  other  metavanadates  are  more  soluble.  The  alkaline  vana- 
dates are  more  soluble  in  pure  water  than  in  water  containing  free  alkali 
or  salt :  hence  they  are  precipitated  from  their  solutions  by  addition  of 
alkali  in  excess,  or  of  salts.  The  vanadates  are  insoluble  in  alcohol.  The 
aqueous  solutions  of  vanadates  form  yellow  precipitates  with  antimony^  cop- 
per, lead^  and  mercury  salts:  with  tincture  of  galUy  they  form  a  deep  black 
liquid,  which  has  been  proposed  for  use  as  vanadium  ink. 

Hydrogen  sulphide  reduces  them  to  vanadites,  changing  the  color  from  red 
or  yellow  to  blue,  and  forming  a  precipitate  of  sulphur.  Ammonium  sulphide 
colors  the  solutions  brown-red,  and,  on  adding  an  acid,  a  light-brown  pre- 
cipitate is  formed  consisting  of  vanadic  sulphide  mixed  with  sulphur,  the 
liquid  at  the  same  time  turning  blue.  Hydrochloric  acid  decomposes  the 
vanadates,  with  evolution  of  chlorine  and  formation  of  vanadium  tetroxide. 

Vanadium  Oxtchlorides,  or  Vanadyl  Chlorides.  —  Four  of  these  com- 
pounds are  known,  viz.,  VOCl,,  VOCl,,  VOCl,  and  V,0,CI. 

The  oxytrichloridcy  VO^'Clj  (formerly  regarded  as  vanadium  trichloride), 
is  prepared : 

(1)  By  the  action  of  chlorine  on  the  trioxide: 

3V,0,        +        Cl„        =        VjOs        +.       4V0CI,. 

(2)  By  burning  the  dioxide  in  chlorine  gas,  or  by  passing  that  gas  over  an 
ignited  mixture  of  the  trioxide,  tetroxide,  or  pentoxide,  and  condensing  the 
vapors  in  a  cooled  U-tube. 

Vanadium  oxytrichloride,  or  vanadyl  trichloride,  is  a  golden-yellow  liquid, 
of  specific  gravity  1-841  at  14  6°  C.  (68°  F^.  BoiUng  point,  127°  C.  (260° 
F  ).  Vapor-density,  by  experiment,  6  108 ;  by  calculation,  6  119.  When 
exposed  to  the  air,  it  emits  cinnabar-colored  vapors,  being  resolved  by  the 
moisture  of  the  air  into  hydrochloric  and  vanadic  acids.  It  oxidizes  mag- 
ne$<ium  and  sodium.  Its  vapor,  passed  over  perfectly  pure  carbon  at  a  red 
heat,  yields  carbon  dioxide;  and  when  passed,  together  with  hydrogen, 
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through  a  red-hot  tube,  yields  vanadium  trioxide.     These  reactions  show 
that  the  compound  contains  oxygen. 

The  other  oxychlorides  of  vanadium  are  solid  bodies  obtained  by  partial 
reduction  of  the  oxytrichloride  with  zinc  or  hydrogen. 

Vanadium  Sulphides.  —  Two  of  these  compounds  are  known,  analogoas 
to  the  tetroxide  and  pentoxide ;  both  are  sulphur  acids.  The  tetrcttiUphide^ 
or  Vanadiout  sulphide^  V2S4,  is  a  black  substance  formed  by  heating  the 
tetroxide  to  redness  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen  sulphide;  also  as  a  hydrate 
by  dissolving  a  vanadious  salt  in  excess  of  an  alkaline  monosulphide,  and 
precipitating  with  hydrochloric  acid.  The  pentaaulphide^  or  Vanadie  sul- 
phide, V2S5,  is  formed  in  like  manner  by  precipitation  from  an  alkaline 
vanadate. 

Vanadium  Nitrides. — The  mononitridey  VN,  is  formed  by  heating  the 
compound  of  vanadium  oxytrichloride  with  ammonium  chloride  to  white- 
ness in  a  current  of  ammonia  gas.  It  is  a  greenisFi-white  powder  unalter- 
able in  the  air.  The  dmitride,  VN,,  or  V^N^,  is  obtained  by  exposing  the 
same  double  salt  in  ammonia  gas  to  a  moderate  heat.  It  is  a  black  powder 
strongly  acted  upon  by  nitric  acid.  These  compounds  are  of  importance, 
as  they  promise  to  yield  metallic  vanadium,  and  thence  also  the  chlorides, 
bromides,  &c.,  of  that  metal. 


All  vanadium  compounds  heated  with  borax  or  phosphorus-salt  in  the 
outer  blow-pipe  flame  produce  a  clear  bead,  which  is  colorless  if  the 
quantity  of  vanadium  is  small,  yellow  when  it  is  large ;  in  the  inner  flame 
the  bead  acquires  a  beautiful  green  color. 

Vanadie  and  chromic  acids  are  the  only  acids  whose  solutions  are  red  .* 
they  are  distinguished  from  one  another  by  the  vanadie  acid  becoming  blue, 
and  the  chromic  acid  green,  by  deoxidation. 

When  a  solution  of  vanadie  acid,  or  an  acidulated  solution  of  an  alkaline 
vanadate,  is  shaken  up  with  ether  containing  hydrogen  dioxide,  the  aqueous 
solution  acquires  a  red  color,  like  that  of  ferric  acetat-e,  while  the  ether 
remains  colorless.  This  reaction  will  serve  to  detect  the  presence  of  1  part 
of  vanadie  acid  in  40,000  parts  of  liquid.  The  other  reactions  of  vanadium 
in  solution  have  already  been  described. 


TAITTALUM. 

Atomic  weight.  182.     Symbol,  Ta. 

1)hi8  metal  was  discovered,  in  1803,  by  Ekeberg,  in  two  Swedish  minerals, 
tantalite  and  yttrotantnlite.  A  very  similar  metal,  colundtium^  had  been 
discovered  in  the  preceding  year  by  Hatchett,  in  columbite  from  Massachu- 
setts; and  Wollaston,  in  1807,  on  comparing  the  compounds  of  these  metals, 
concluded  that  they  were  identical,  an  opinion  which  was  for  many  years 
received  as  correct:  but  their  separate  identity  has  been  completely  estab- 
lished by  the  researches  of  H.  Rose  (commenced  in  1846),  who  gave  to  the 
metal  from  the  American  and  Bavarian  columfoites,  the  name  Niobium,  by 
which  it  is  now  universjilly  known.  More  recently,  Marignac  has  shown 
that  nearly  all  tantalitesandeolumbites  contain  both  tantalum  and  niobium 
(or  colnmbium),  some  tantalates,  from  Kimito.  in  Finland,  being,  how- 
ever, free  from  niobium,  and  some  of  the  Greenland  colurnbites  containing 
only  the  latter  metal  unmixed  with  tantalum.  In  all  these  minerals  tan- 
talum exists  as  a  tantalate  of  iron  and  manganese ;  yttrotantalite  is  essen- 
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tially  a  tantalate  of  jitrium,  containing  also  uranium,  calcium,  iron,  and 
other  metals      Tantalum  is  also  contained  in  some  Tnrieties  of  wolfram. 

Metallic  tantalum  is  obtained  by  heating  the  fluotantalate  of  potassium 
or  sodium  with  metallic  sodium  in  a  well-covered  iron  crucible,  and 
washing  out  the  soluble  salts  with  water.  It  is  a  black  powder,  which, 
when  heated  in  the  air,  burns  with  a  bright  light,  and  is  converted,  though 
with  difficulty,  into  tantalic  oxide.  It  is  not  attacked  by  sulphuric,  hydro- 
chloric, nitric,  or  even  nitromuriatic  acid.  It  dissolves  slowly  in  warm 
aqueous  hydrofluoric  acid,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen,  and  very" rapidly 
in  a  mixture  of  hydrofluoric  and  nitric  acids. 

Tantalum,  in  its  principal  compounds,  is  quinquivalent,  the  formula  of 
tantalic  chloride  being  TaCl^,  that  of  tantalic  fluoride,  TaF^.  and  that  of 
tantalic  oxide  (which,  in  combination  with  bases,  forms  the  tantalates), 
Ta,0(.  There  is  also  a  tantalous  oxide,  said  to  have  the  composition  TaO,, 
and  a  corresponding  sulphide,  TaS,. 

Tantalic  Chloride. — TaClg  is  obtained,  as  a  yellow  sublimate,  by  ignit- 
ing an  intimate  mixture  of  tantalic  oxide  and  charcoal  in  a  stream  of 
chlorine  gas.  It  begins  to  volatilize  at  144^  C.  (291^  F.)  and  melts  to  a 
yellow  liquid  at  221°  C.  (430<»  F.)  The  vapor-density  between  850°  and 
440°  (662°  and  824°  FA  has  been  found  by  Deville  and  Troost  to  be  12*42 
.referred  to  air,  or  178*9  referred  to  hydrogen:  by  calculation,  for  the 
normal  condensation  to  two  volumes,  it  is  179*75.  Tantalic  chloride  is  de- 
composed by  water,  yielding  hydrochloric  and  tantalic  acids ;  but  the  de- 
composition is  not  complete  even  at  the  boiling-heat. 

Tantalio  Flcobide,  TaFg.  is  obtained  in  solution  by  treating  tantalic  hy- 
drate with  aqueous  hydrofluoric  acid.  The  solution,  mixed  with  alkaline 
fluorides,  forms  soluble  crystallizable  salts,  called  tantalofiuoride*  or  fluotati' 
talates.  The  potassium  salt,  TaK,Ff  or  TaF5.2KF,  crystaUizes  in  monocUnio 
prisms,  isomorphous  with  the  corresponding  fluoniobate. 

Tantalic  Oxidb,  Ta^O^,  is  produced  when  tantalum  burns  in  the  air,  also  by 
the  action  of  water  on  tantalic  chloride,  and  may  be  separated  as  a  hydrate 
from  the  tantalates  by  the  action  of  acids.  It  may  be  prepared  from  tan- 
talite,  which  is  a  tantalate  of  iron  and  manganese,  by  fusing  the  finely  pul- 
verized mineral  with  twice  its  weight  of  potassium  hydrate,  digesting  the 
fiised  mass  in  hot  water,  and  supersaturating  the  filtered  solution  with  hy- 
drochloric or  nitric  acid :  hydrated  tantalic  oxide  is  then  precipitated  in 
white  flocks,  which  may  be  purified  by  washing  with  water.* 

Anhydrous  tantalic  oxide,  obtained  by  igniting  the  hydrate  or  sulphate, 
is  a  white  powder,  varying  in  density  from  7*022  to  8*264,  according  to  the 
temperature  to  which  it  has  been  exposed.  Heated  in  ammonia  gas  it 
yields  tantalum  nitride:  heated  with  carbon  bisulphide,  it  is  converted  into 
tantalum  bisulphide.  It  is  insoluble  in  all  acids,  and  can  be  rendered  solu- 
ble only  by  fusion  with  potassium  hydrate  or  carbonate. 

Hydrated  Tantalic  Oxide,  or  Tantalic  acid,  obtained  by  precipitating  an 
aqueous  solution  of  potassium  tantalate  with  hydrochloric  acid,  is  a  snow- 
white  bulky  powder,  which  dissolves  in  hydrochloric  and  hydrofluoric  acids; 
when  strongly  heated,  it  glows  and  gives  off  water. 

Tantalic  oxide  unites  with  basic  metallic  oxides,  forming  the  tantalates, 
which  are  represented  by  the  formulae,  Ta^Og.  M,0  and  8Ta,05.4M,0,  the 
first  including  the  native  tantalates,  such  as  feri;ous  tantalate,  and  the 
second  certain  easily  crystallizable  tantalates  of  the  alkali-met-als.  The 
tantalates  of  the  alkali-metals  are  soluble  in  water,  and  are  formed  by 
fusing  tantalic  oxide  with  caustic  alkalies :  those  of  the  earth-metals  and 
heavy  metals  are  insoluble,  and  are  formed  by  precipitation. 

•  Wm  more  complete  methodi  of  preparatiott,  eee  Watte*a  Dictionary  of  Chemiatry,  rcl.  v.  p.  MS. 
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Tantalum  tHoxide,  or  TantaUnu  oxide,  TaO,,  maj  be  represented  by  the 

Ta»'0, 
formula  I  ,  in  which  the  metal  is  still  quinquiyalent.     It  is  produced 

Ta»'0, 
by  exposing  tantalic  oxide  to  an  intense  heat  in  a  crucible  lined  with  char- 
coal.    It  is  a  hard  dark-gray  substance,  which,  when  heated  in  the  air,  is 
converted  into  tantalic  oxide. 


ffydrochlorie,  or  sulphuric  acid,  added  in  excess  to  a  solution  of  alkaline 
tantalate,  forms  a  precipitate  of  tantalic  acid,  which  redissolves  in  excess  of 
the  hydrochloric,  but  not  of  the  sulphuric  acid.  Potattium  ferroofonidA, 
added  to  a  very  slightly  acidulated  solution  of  an  alkaline  tantalate,  forms 
a  yellow  precipitate;  the  ferrict/anide^  a  white  precipitate.  Infusion  ofgaUs 
forms  a  light-yellow  precipitate,  soluble  in  alkalies.  When  tantalic  chloride 
is  dissolyed  in  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  water  and  metallic  zinc  are 
added,  a  fine  blue  color  is  produced,  which  does  not  turn  brown,  but  soon 
disappears. 

Tantalic  oxide  fused  with  microcosmic  salt  in  either  blowpipe  flame  forms 
a  clear,  colorless  glass,  which  does  not  turn  red  on  addition  of  a  ferrous 
salt.  With  borax  it  also  forms  a  transparent  glass,  which  may  be  rendered 
opaque  by  interrupted  blowing,  or  fiaming. 


HIOBITJM,  or  COLXTHBITrX. 

Atomic  weight,  94.     Symbol,  Nb. 

This  metal,  discoYcred  in  1801  by  Hatchett,  in  American  columbite,  exists 
likewise,  associated  with  tantalum,  in  columbites  from  other  sources,  and 
in  most  tantalites ;  also,  associated  with  yttrium,  uranium,  iron,  and  small 
quantities  of  other  metals,  in  Siberian  Samarakite,  urano-tantalite,  or 
y ttroilmenite ;  also  in  pyrochlore,  euxenite,  and  a  Tariety  of  pitchblende 
from  Satersdalen  in  Norway. 

The  metal,  obtained  in  the  same  manner  as  tantalum,  is  a  black  powder, 
which  oxidizes  with  incandescence  when  heated  in  the  air.  It  dissolves  in 
hot  hydrofluoric  acid,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen,  and,  at  ordinary  tern- 
peratures,  in  a  mixture  of  hydrofluoric  and  nitric  acid;  slowly,  also,  when 
heated  with  strong  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  oxidized  by  fusion  with  acid  potas- 
sium sulphate,  and  gradually  converted  into  potassium  niobate  by  fusion 
with  potassium  hydrate  or  carbonate. 

Niobium  is  quinquivalent,  and  forms  only  one  class  of  compounds,  namely, 
a  chloride,  NbCl^;  oxide,  Nb^O^;  oxychloride,  NbOCl,,  &o. 

NiOBio  Oxide,  Nb.Os*  is  formed  when  the  metal  burns  in  the  air.  It  is 
prepared  from  columbite,  &c.,  by  fusing  the  levigated  mineral  in  a  platinum 
crucible  with  6  or  8  parts  of  acid  potassium  sulphate,  removing  soluble  salts 
by  boiling  the  fused  mass  with  water,  digesting  the  residue  with  ammonium 
sulphide  to  dissolve  tin  and  tungsten,  boiling  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid 
to  remove  iron,  uranium,  and  other  metals,  and  finally  washing  with  water. 
Niobic  oxide  is  thus  obtained  generally  mixed  with  tantalic  oxide,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  means  of  hydrogen  and  potassium  fluoride,  HF .  KF, 
which  converts  the  tantalum  into  sparingly  soluble  potassium  tantofluoride, 
2RF.  TaF„  and  the  niobium  into  easily  soluble  potassium  nioboxyfluoride, 
?KP.NbOF,.Aq. 

Niobic  oxide  is  also  produced  by  decomposing  niobic  chloride,  or  oxy- 
ohloride,  with  water:  when  pure  it  has  a  specific  gravity  of  4*4  to  4*5.     It 
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is  an  acid  ozidot  uniting  with  basic  oxides,  and  forming  saltg  called  niobeUet^ 
some  of  which  occur  an  natural  minerals :  columbite,  for  example,  being  a 
ferro-manganous  niobate.  The  potatdium  niobcUes  crystallize  readily,  and 
in  well-defined  forms.  Marignac  has  obtained  the  salts  4K,0 .  <lNb|Of .  16aq. 
crystallizing  in  monoclinic  prisms ;  8K|0 .  lUbfi^ .  82aq.  in  pyramidal  mono- 
clinic  crystals;  3K^0 .  ^Nb^O^.  i3aq.  in  rhomboidal  prisms;  and  K,0. 
SNb^Oj.  5aq.  as  a  pulverulent  preciptate,  by  boiling  a  solution  of  potassium 
nioboxy-fluoride  with  potassium  carbonate.  The  sodium  niobate*  are  crys- 
talline powders  which  decompose  during  washing.  There  i%  also  a  sodium 
and  potassium  niobate,  contaiuing  Na,0 .  8£,0 .  dNb,0^ .  9aq. 

NiOBic  Chloride,  NbCl,,  is  obtained,  together  with  the  oxychloride,  by 
heating  an  intimate  mixture  of  niobic  oxide  and  charcoal  in  a  stream  of 
chlorine  gas.  It  is  yellow,  volatile,  and  easily  fusible.  Its  observed  vapor- 
density,  according  to  Beville  and  Troost,  is  9*6  referred  to  air,  or  138-6 
referred  to  hydrogen  as  unity :  by  calculation  for  a  two-volume  condensa- 
tion, it  is  .?i±4^L?^=s  136-76.  The  oxychloride,  NbOCl,,  is  white,  vola- 
tile, but  not  fusible :  its  specific  gravity,  referred  to  hydrogen,  is,  by  obser- 
Tation,  11406;  by  calculation,  ^^  "^  ^^  '^  3.  86-6^  109  26.  Both  these 
compounds  are  converted  by  water  into  niobic  oxide. 

NiOBic  OxTFLUOEiDB,  NbOF,,  is  formed  by  dissolving  niobic  oxide  in 
hydrofluoric  acid.  It  unites  with  the  fluorides  of  the  more  basic  metals, 
forming  salts  isomorphous  with  the  titanofluorides,  stannofluorides,  and 
tungstofluorides,  1  atom  of  oxygen  in  these  salts  taking  the  place  of  2  atoms 
of  fluorine.  Marignac  has  obtained  five  potassium  nioboxy fluorides,  all 
perfectly  crystallized,  namely: 

2RF.NbOF3.aq.,  crystallizing  in  monoclinic  plates, 

SKF.NbOF,  *<  cuboid  forms  (systems  undetermined), 

8K.HF.NbUF,  <'  monoclinic  needles, 

6KF.8NbOPs.aq.  **  hexagonal  prisms, 

4KF.3NbOF, .  2aq.         *'  triclinic  prisms. 

Potcutium  niobofluoride,  SKF.NbF^,  separates  in  shining  monoclinic  nee- 
dles from  a  solution  of  the  first  of  the  nioboxyfluorides  above  mentioned 
in  hydrofluoric  acid.  Nioboxyfluorides  of  ammonium,  sodium,  zinc,  and 
copper  have  also  been  obtained. 

The  isomorphism  of  these  salts  with  the  stannofluorides,  titanofluorides, 
and  tungstofluorides,  shows  clearly  that  the  existence  of  isomorphism  be- 
tween the  corresponding  compounds  of  any  two  elements,  must  not  be 
taken  as  a  decided  proof  that  those  elements  are  of  equal  atomicity :  for 
in  the  case  now  under  consideration,  we  have  isomorphous  salts  formed  by 
tin  and  titanium,  which  are  tetrads,  niobium,  which  is  a  pentad,  and  tung- 
sten, which  is  a  hexad. 


The  compounds  of  niobium  cannot  easily  be  mistaken  for  those  of  any 
other  metal  except  tantalum.  The  most  characteristic  reactions  of  niobates 
and  tantalates  with  liquid  reagents  are  the  following :  — 
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Hydrochloric  acid 
Ammonium  chloride  . 


Potasflium  ferrocyanide 
<*         ferricyanide . 

t 

.Infusion  of  galls  .     .     . 


Niobaies, 

White  precipitate,  insol- 
uble in  excess. 

Precipitation  slow  and 
incomplete. 

Red  precipitate. 
Bright  yellow    precipi- 
tate. 
Orange-red  precipitate. 


Tantalatei, 

White  precipitate,  solu- 
ble in  excess. 

Complete  precipitation 
as  acid  ammonium 
tantalate. 

Yellow  precipitate. 

White  precipitate. 

Light  yellow  precipi- 
tate. 


Niobic  oxide,  heated  with  borax  in  the  outer  blow-pipe  flame,  forms  a 
colorless  bead,  which,  if  the  oxide  is  in  sufficient  quantity,  becomes 
opaque  by  interrupted  blowing  or  flaming.  In  microcosmic  salt  it  dissolves 
abundantly,  forming  a  colorless  bead  in  the  outer  flame,  and  in  the  inner 
a  violet-colored,  or  if  the  bead  is  saturated  with  the  oxide,  a  beautiful 
blue  bead,  the  color  disappearing  in  the  outer  flame 
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CHBomm. 

Atomic  weight,  52-6.    Symbol,  Cr. 

CHROMIUM  is  found  in  the  sUte  of  oxide,  in  combination  with  iron 
oxide,  in  some  abundance  in  the  Shetland  Islands,  and  elsewhere:  as 
lead  chromate  it  constitutes  a  very  beautiful  mineral,  from  which  it  was 
first  obtained.  The  metal  itself  is  prepared  in  a  half-fused  condition  by 
mixing  the  oxide  with  half  its  weight  of  charcoal-powder,  enclosing  the 
mixture  in  a  crucible  lined  with  charcoal,  and  then  subjecting  it  to  the 
Tery  highest  heat  of  a  powerful  furnace. 

DeTille  has  prepared  metallic  chromium  by  reducing  pure  chromium 
sesquioxide,  by  means  of  an  insufficient  quantity  of  charcoal,  in  a  lime 
crucible.  Thus  prepared,  metallic  chromium  is  less  fusible  than  platinum, 
and  as  hard  as  corundum.  It  is  readily  acted  upon  by  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid,  less  so  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  not  at  all  by  concentrated 
nitric  acid.  Fr^my  obtained  chromium  in  small  cubic  crystals,  by  the 
action  of  sodium  yapor  on  chromium  trichloride  at  a  red  heat.  The  crys- 
talline chromium  resists  the  action  of  concentrated  acids,  even  of  nitromu- 
riatic  acid. 

Chromium  forms  a  hexfluoride,  Cr'^Ff,  and  a  corresponding  oxide, 
Cr**Oy  analogous  to  sulphuric  oxide ;  also,  an  acid,  Cr04U,,  analogous  to  sul- 
phuric acid,  with  corresponding  salts,  the  chromates,  which  are  isomorphous 
with  the  sulphates.  In  its  other  compounds,  chromium  resembles  iron,  form- 
ing the  chromic  compounds  Cr^Clf,  Cr,0,,  &c.,  in  which  it  is  apparently  triva- 
lent  but  really  quadrivalent,  and  the  chromous  compounds,  CrCl^  CrO,  &c., 
in  which  it  is  bivalent. 

Chlorides.  —  The  dichloride  or  Chromous  chloride^  CrCl,,  is  prepared  by 
heating  the  violet-colored  trichloride,  contained  in  a  porcelain  or  glass 
tube,  to  redness  in  a  current  of  perfectly  dry  and  pure  hydrogen  gas  :  hy- 
drochloric acid  is  then  disengaged,  and  a  white  foliated  mass  is  obtained, 
which  dissolves  in  water  with  great  elevation  of  temperature,  yielding  a 
blue  solution,  which,  on  exposure  to  the  air,  absorbs  oxygen  with  extraor- 
dinary energy,  acquiring  a  deep  green  color,  and  passing  into  the  state 
of  chromic  oxychloride,  Cr^Cl^-Cr^O).  Chromous  chloride  is  one  of  the 
most  powerful  reducing  or  deoxidizing  agents  known,  precipitating  calo- 
mel from  a  solution  of  mercuric  chloride,  instantly  converting  tungstic  acid 
into  blue  tungsten  oxide,  and  precipitating  gold  from  a  solution  of  auric 
chloride.  It  forms,  with  ammonia,  a  sky-blue  precipitate  which  turns 
green  on  exposure  to  the  air;  with  ammonia  an*!  sal-ammoniac,  a  blue 
solution  turning  red  on  exposure  to  the  air  ;  and  with  ammonium  sulphide, 
a  black  precipitate  of  chromous  sulphide. 

The  triehloride  or  Chromic  chloride^  CtjCI^.  is  obtained  in  the  anhydrous 
stat«  by  heating  to  redness  in  a  porcelain  tube  a  mixture  of  chromium  ses- 
quioxide and  charcoal,  and  passing  dry  chlorine  gas  over  it.  The  tri- 
chloride Bttblimes,-«nd  is  deposited  in  the  cool  part  of  the  tube,  in  the  form 
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of  beautiful  crystalline  plates  of  a  pale  violet  color.  It  is  totally  insoluble 
in  water  under  ordinary  circumstances,  even  at  the  boiling-heat.  It  dis- 
solves, however,  and  assumes  the  deep-green  hydrated  state  in  water  con- 
taining an  exceedingly  minute  quantity  of  the  dichloride  in  solution.  The 
hydration  is  marked  by  the  evolution  of  much  heat.  This  remarkable 
effect  must  probably  be  referred  to  the  class  of  actions  known  at  present 
under  the  name  of  catalysis. 

The  green  hydrated  chromic  chloride  is  easily  formed  by  dissolving 
chromic  hydrate  in  hydrochloric  acid,  or  by  boiling  lead  chromate,  or  silver 
chromate,  or  a  solution  of  chromic  acid,  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  a  re- 
ducing agent,  such  as  alcohol,  or  sulphurous  acid,  or  even  with  hydro- 
chloric acid: — 

2CrO,  -f-  12HC1  s=  Cr^Cl,  +  60H,  +  CV 

The  solution  thus  obtained  exhibits  the  same  characters  as  the  chromic 
oxygen-salts.  When  evaporated  it  leaves  a  dark-green  syrup,  which,  when 
heated  to  100°  in  a  stream  of  dry  air,  yields  a  green  mast  containing  CrjClg. 
90Hf  The  same  solution  evaporated  in  a  vacuum  yields  green  granular 
crystals  containing  Cr,Cl«.OH,. 

Flvokides. — The  trifluoride,  or  Chromic  fluoride,  Cr^F^,  is  obtained  by 
treating  the  dried  aesquioxide  with  hydrofluoric  acid,  and  strongly  heating 
the  dried  mass,  as  a  dark-green  substance,  which  melts  at  a  high  tempera- 
ture, and  sublimes  when  still  more  strongly  heated,  in  shining  regular  oc- 
tohedrons. 

The  kexfluoride,  CrF^ ,  is  formed  by  distilling  lead  chromate  with  fluorspar 
and  fuming  oil  of  vitriol  in  a  leaden  retort,  and  condensing  the  vapors  in  a 
cooled  and  dry  leaden  receiver.  It  then  condenses  to  a  blood-red  fuming 
liquid,  which  volatilizes  when  its  temperature  rises  a  few  degrees  higher. 
The  vapor  is  red,  and,  when  inhaled,  produces  violent  coughing  and  severe 
oppression  of  the  lungs.  The  hexfluoride  is  decomposed  by  Water,  yield- 
ing hydrofluoric  and  chromic  acids.  A  fluoride,  intermediate  in  composi- 
tion between  the  two  just  described,  is  obtained  in  solution  by  decomposing 
the  brown  dioxide  by  hydrofluoric  acid.  The  solution  is  red,  and  yields  by 
evaporation  a  rose- colored  salt,  which  is  redissolved  without  alteration  by 
water,  and  precipitated  brown  by  ammonia. 

Oxides. — Chromium  forms  five  oxides,  containing  CrO,  €1,04,  Cr^Og, 
CrOjf  and  CrO,,  the  first  three  being  analogous  in  composition  to  the  three 
oxides  of  iron. 

The  monoxide,  or  Chromous  oxide,  Cr^^O,  is  formed  on  adding  potash  to  a 
solution  of  chromous  chloride,  as  a  brown  precipitate,  which  speedily  passes 
to  deep  foxy-red,  with  disengagement  of  hydrogen,  being  converted  into  a 
higher  oxide.  Chromous  oxide  is  a  powerful  base,  forming  pale-blue  salts, 
which  absorb  oxygen  with  extreme  avidity.  Potassio-chromous  sulphate 
contains  (S04),*Cr^^K^  like  the  other  members  of  the  same  group. 

Triehromic  tetrozide,  CrjO^  =  CrO.CrjOj.  is  the  above  mentioned  brownish- 
red  precipitate  produced  by  the  action  of  water  upon  the  monoxide.  The 
decomposition  is  not  complete  without  boiling.  This  oxide  corresponds  with 
the  magnetic  oxide  of  iron,  and  is  not  salifiable. 

Setquioxide,  or  Chromic  oxide,  Qrfi^ — When  mercurous  chromate,  pre- 
pared by  mixing  solutions  of  mercurous  nitrate  and  potassium  chromate,  or 
bichromate,  is  exposed  to  a  red  heat,  it  is  decomposed,  pure  chromium  sea- 
quioxide,  having  a  fine  green  color,  remaining.  In  this  state  the  oxide  is, 
like  alumina  after  ignition,  insoluble  in  acids.  The  anhydrous  sesquioxide 
may  be  prepared  in  a  beautifully  crystalline  form  by  heating  potassium  bi- 
chromate, K*20.2Cr05,  to  full  redness  in  an  earthen  crucible.    One- half  of 
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the  chromium  trioxide  contained  in  that  salt  then  suffers  decomposition, 
oxygen  being  disengaged  and  sesquioxide  left.  The  melted  mass  is  then 
treated  with  water,  which  dissolves  out  neutral  potassium  chromate,  and 
the  oxide  is,  lastly,  washed  and  dried.  Chromium  sesquioxide  communicates 
a  fine  green  tint  to  glass,  and  is  used  in  enamel  painting.  The  crystalline 
sesquioxide  is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  razor-strops.  From  a  solu* 
tion  of  chromium  sesquioxide  in  potash,  or  soda,  green  gelatinous  hydrated 
sesquioxide  of  chromium  is  separated  on  standing.  When  finely  powdered 
and  dried  over  sulphuric  acid,  it  consists  of  Cr^iOj  OOH,.  A  hydrate  may 
also  be  prepared  by  boiling  a  somewhat  dilute  solution  of  potassium  bichro* 
mate  strongly  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  with  small  successive  por- 
tions of  sugar  or  alcohol.  In  the  former  case  carbon  dioxide  escapes:  in  the 
latter,  aldehyde  and  also  acetic  acid  are  formed,  substances  with  which  we 
shall  become  acquainted  in  organic  chemistry;  and  the  chromic  acid  of  the 
salt  becomes  converted  into  chromium  trichloride,  the  color  of  the  liquid 
changing  from  red  to  deep  green.  The  reduction  may  also  be  effected,  as 
already  observed,  by  hydrochloric  acid  alone.  A  slight  excess  of  ammonia 
precipitates  the  hydrate  from  this  solution.  It  has  a  pale  purplish-green 
color,  which  becomes  full  green  on  ignition;  an  extraordinary  shrinking  of 
volume  and  sudden  incandescence  are  observed  when  the  hydrate  is  decom- 
posed by  heat. 

Chromium  sesquioxide  is  a  feeble  base,  resembling,  and  isomorphous 
with,  iron  sesquioxide  and  alumina ;  its  salts  (chromic  salts)  have  a  green  or 
purple  color,  and  are  said  to  be  poisonous. 

Chromic  tulphaiej  (S04)3Cr2,  is  prepared  by  dissolving  the  hydrated  oxide 
in  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  It  unites  with  the  sulphates  of  potassium  and 
ammonium,  giving  rise  to  magnificient  double  salts,  which  crystallize  in 
regular  octohedrons  of  a  deep  claret-color,  and  possess  a  constitution  re- 
sembling that  of  common  alum,  the  aluminium  being  replaced  by  chromium. 
The  ammonium-salt,  for  example,  has  the  composition  (S04)2Cr^^^(NH4).l2 
aq.  The  finest  crystals  are  obtained  by  spontaneous  evaporation,  the  solu- 
tion being  apt  to  be  decomposed  by  heat. 

The  dioxidef  CrOj,  which  is,  perhaps,  a  chromic  chromate,  CrOj .  Cr,Oj, 
is  a  brown  substance  obtained  by  digesting  chromic  oxide  with  excess  of 
chromic  acid,  or  by  partial  reduction  of  chromic  acid  with  alcohol,  sulphur- 
ous acid,  &c. 

Chromium  trioxide,  CrOg:  in  combination  with  water,  forming  Chromic 
add,  CrO,.  OH.  =  Cr04H2=  (CrO,)''(OH),.  Whenever  chromium  sesqui- 
oxide is  strongly  heated  with  an  alkali,  in  contact  with  air,  oxygen  is  ab- 
sorbed and  the  trioxide  generated.  Chromium  trioxide  may  be  obtained 
nearly  pure,  and  in  a  state  of  great  beauty,  by  mixing  100  measures  of  a 
cold  saturated  solution  of  potassium  bichromate  with  150  measures  of  oil  of 
Titriol,  and  leaving  the  whole  to  cool.  It  crystallizes  in  brilliant  crimson- 
red  prisms :  the  mother-liquor  is  poured  off,  and  the  crystals  are  placed 
upon  a  tile  to  drain,  being  closely  covered  by  a  glass  or  bell-jar.*  It  is  also 
formed  by  decomposing  the  hexfluoride  with  a  small  quantity  of  water. 
Chromium  trioxide  is  very  deliquescent  and  soluble  in  water :  the  solution 
is  instantly  reduced  by  contact  with  organic  matter. 

Chromic  acid  is  bibasic  and  analogoue  in  composition  to  sulphuric  acid; 
its  salts  are  isomorphous  with  the  corresponding  sulphates. 

Potassium  chromate^  CrO^K,,  or  (CrOj)'''(OK),.  —  This  salt  is  made  directly 
from  the  native  chrome-iron- ore,  which  is  a  compound  of  chromium  sesqui- 
oxide and  ferrous  oxide,  analogous  to  magnetic  iron  ore,  by  calcination  with 
cJtre  or  with  potassium  carbonate,  or  with  caustic  lime,  the  ore  being  re- 
duced to  powder  and  heated  for  a  long  time  with  the  alkali  in  a  reverbera- 

*  WariDgton,  Memoirs  of  the  Chemical  Society,  i.  18. 
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torj  furnace.  The  product,  when  treated  with  water,  yields  a  yellow  solu- 
tion, which,  by  evaporation,  deposits  anhydrous  crystals  of  the  same  color, 
isomorphous  with  potassium  sulphate.  Potassium  chromate  has  a  cool, 
bitter,  and  disagreeable  taste,  and  dissolves  in  2  parts  of  water  at  15 '5*^. 

Potassium  bichromate,  or  anhydrochromate,  2CrO(.  K^O,  or  Cr04K3 .  CrOj.  — 
When  sulphuric  acid  is  added  to  the  preceding  salt  in  moderate  quantity, 
one  half  of  the  base  is  removed,  and  the  neutral  chromate  converted  into 
bichromate.  The  new  salt,  of  which  immense  quantities  are  manufactured 
for  use  in  the  arts,  crystallizes  by  slow  evaporation  in  beautiful  red  tabular 
crystals,  derived  from  a  prism.  It  melts  when  heated,  and  is  soluble  in  10 
parts  of  water;  the«solution  has  an  acid  reaction. 

Potassium  trichromate,SCTO^.Kfij  or  Cr04K2.2CrOM  may  be  obtained  in 
crystals  by  dissolving  the  bichromate  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  chromic  acid, 
and  allowing  it  to  evaporate  over  sulphuric  acid. 

Lead  chromate,  GrO^Pb^^.  —  On  mixing  solutions  of  potassium  chromate  or 
bichromate  with  lead  nitrate  or  acetate,  a  brilliant  yellow  precipitate  falls, 
which  is  the  compound  in  question ;  it  is  the  chrome-yeUow  of  the  paint«r. 
Then  this  compound  is  boiled  with  lime-water,  one  half  of  the  acid  is  with- 
drawn, and  a  basic  lead  chromate  of  an  orange-red  color  left.  The  basic 
chromate  is  also  formed  by  adding  lead  chromate  to  fused  nitre,  and  after- 
wards dissolving  out  the  soluble  salts  by  water:  the  product  is  crystalline, 
and  rivals  vermilion  in  beauty  of  tint.  The  yellow  and  orange  chrome- 
colors  are  fixed  upon  cloth  by  the  alternate  application  of  the  two  solutions, 
and  in  the  latter  case  by  passing  the  dyed  stuff  through  a  bath  of.  boiling 
lime-water. 

Silver  chromate,  Cr04Ag2.  —  This  salt  precipitates  as  a  reddish-brown  pow- 
der when  solutions  of  potassium  chromate  and  silver  nitrate  are  mixed. 
It  dissolves  in  hot  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  separates,  on  cooling,  in  small 
ruby-red  platy  crystals.  The  chroraates  of  barium,  sine,  and  mercury  are 
insoluble ;  the  first  two  are  yellow,  the  last  is  brick-red. 

Chromium  Dioxtdtchloride,  CrO.Cl,,  commonly  called  Chlorochromie 
acid  — When  3  parts  of  potassium  bichromate  and  3  J  parts  of  common  salt 
are  intimately  mixed  and  introduced  into  a  small  gla>8  retort,  9  parts  of  oil 
of  vitriol  then  added,  and  heat  applied  ns  long  as  dense  red  vapors  arise, 
this  compound  passes  over  as  a  heavy  deep-red  liquid  resembling  bromine: 
it  is  decomposed  by  water,  with  production  of  chromic  and  hydrochloric 
acids  It  is  analogous  to  the  so-called  chloromolybdic,  chlorotungstic,  and 
chlorosulphiiric  acids  in  composition,  and  in  the  products  which  it  yields 
when  decomposed.  It  may  be  regarded  as  formed  from  the  trioxide  by 
substitution  of  CI,  for  O,  or  from  chromic  acid,  (CrOg)'''(OH)j,  by  substitu- 
tion of  CI,  for  (OH),;  also  as  a  compound  of  chromium  hexchloride  (not 
known  in  the  separate  state),  with  chromium  trioxide :  CrCl^ .  2CrO.  =; 
SCrOjCl,. 

Percrromic  Acid  is  obtained,  according  to  Barreswil,  by  mixing  chromie 
acid  with  dilute  hydrogen  oxide,  or  potassium  bichromate  with  a  dilute  but 
very  acid  solution  of  barium  dioxide  in  hydrochloric  acid;  a  liquid  is  then 
formed  of  a  blue  color,  which  is  removed  from  the  aqueous  solution  by 
ether.  This  very  unstable  compound  has  perhaps  the  composition  CrjO^H, 
or  Cr^Of .  OHg,  analogous  to  that  of  permanganic  acid. 


Reactions  of  Chromium  compounds.  —  A  solution  of  chromic  chloride  or  a 
chromic  oxygen  salt  is  not  precipitated  or  changed  in  any  way  by  hydrogen 
sulphide.  Ammonium  sulphide  throws  down  a  grayish-green  precipitate  of 
chromic  hydrate.  Caustic  Jizcd  alkalies  also  precipitate  the  hydrated  oxide, 
and  dissolve  it  easily  when  added  in  excess.    Ammonia^  the  same,  but  nearly 
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insoluble.  The  carbonates  of  potassium, '  sodium^  and  ammonium  also  throw 
down  a  green  precipitate  of  hydrate,  slightly  soluble  in  a  large  excess. 

Chromous  salts  are  but  rarely  meth  with ;  for  their  reactions,  see  Chro- 
mium dichloride.  p.  437. 

Chromic  acid  and  its  salts  are  easily  recognized  in  solution  by  forming  a 
pale  yellow  precipitate  with  barium  salts,  bright  yellow  with  lead  salts,  brick- 
red  with  m^rcurous  stUts,  and  crimson  with  silver  salts ;  also  by  their  capa- 
bility of  yielding  the  green  sesquioxide  by  reduction. 

All  chromium  compounds,  ignited  with  a  mixture  of  nitre  and  an  alka- 
line carbonate,  yield  an  alkaline  ohromate,  which  may  be  dissolved  out  by 
water,  and  on  being  neutralized  with  acetic  acid,  will  give  the  reactions 
ju5tt  mentioned. 

The  oxides  of  chromium  and  their  salts,  fused  with  borax  in  either  b1ow< 
pipe  flame,  yield  an  emerald-green  glass.  The  same  character  is  exhibited 
by  those  salts  of  chromic  acid  whose  bases  do  not  of  themselves  impart  a 
decided  color  to  the  bead.  The  production  of  the  green  color  in  both 
flames  distinguishes  chromium  from  uranium  and  vanadium,  which  give 
green  beads  in  the  inner  flame  only. 


TTIH 08TEN,  or  WOLFBAK. 
Atomic  weight,  184,     Symbol,  W. 

TiTHGSTEN  is  fouud,  as  ferrous  tungstate,  in  the  mineral  vof/ram,  tolerably 
abundant  in  Cornwall ;  occasionally  also  as  calcium  tungstate  (scheelite  or 
tungsten),  and  as  lead  lungstate  Ischeeletine).  Metnllic  tungsten  is  obtained 
in  the  state  of  a  dark-gray  powder,  by  strongly  heating  tungstic  oxide  in 
a  stream  of  hydrogen,  but  requires  for  fusion  an  exceedingly  high  tem- 
perature. It  is  a  white  metal,  very  hard  and  brittle :  it  has  a  density  of 
17*4.  Heated  to  redness  in  the  air,  it  takes  fire  and  reproduces  tung- 
stic oxide. 

Tungsten  forms  two  classes  of  compounds,  in  which  it  is  quadrivalent 
and  sexvalent  respectively,  and  a  third  class,  of  intermediate  composition, 
in  which  it  is  apparently  quinquivalent. 

Chlorides.  — These  compounds  are  formed  by  heating  metallic  tungsten 
in  chlorine  gas.  The  hecchloride  or  itmgstic  chloride,  WClj,  is  also  produced, 
together  with  oxychloride,  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  an  ignited  mixture 
of  tungstic  oxide  and  charcoal.  The  oxychlorides,  being  more  volatile 
than  the  hexchloride,  may  be  separated  from  it  by  sublimation.  The  hex- 
chloride  forms  dark  violet  scales  or  fused  crusts  having  a  bluish-black  me- 
tallic iridescence.  By  contact  with  water  or  moist  air,  it  is  converted  into 
hydrochloric  and  tungstic  acids.  The  tetrachloride,  WCl4r-i8  formed,  accord- 
ing to  some  authorities,  as  a  dark-red  compound,  when  tungsten  is  heated 
in  chlorine  gas ;  but  according  to  others,  this  red  compound  is  a  penta- 
chloride,  W^Cl,,^  or  WCl4.WCIg,  the  tetrachloride  not  being  known  in  the 
separate  state. 

The  bromides  of  tungsten  are  analogous  to  the  chlorides  — The  hexfluoride, 
WFf,  is  obtained  by  evaporating  a  solution  of  tungstic  acid  in  hydrofluoric 
acid. 

OxiDBS.  — Tungsten  forms  three  oxides,  WO,,  WO3.  and  W^Og,  neither  of 
which  exhibits  basic  properties,  so  that  there  are  no  tungsten  salts  in  which 
the  metal  replaces  the  hydrogen  of  an  acid,  or  takes  the  electro-positive 
part.  The  trioxide  exhibits  decided  acid  tendencies,  uniting  with  basic 
metallic  oxides,  and  forming  crystallizable  salts  called  tungstates.  The 
pentoxide  may  be  regarded  as  a  compound  of  the  other  two. 
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The  dioxide,  or  Tungstoua  oxide,  WO3,  is  most  easily  prepared  by  exposing 
tangstic  oxide  to  hydrogen,  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  dull  redness. 
It  is  a  brown  powder,  sometimes  assuming  a  crystalline  appearance  and  an 
imperfect  metallic  lustre.  It  takes  fire  when  heated  in  the  air,  and  burns, 
like  the  metal  itself,  to  tungstic  oxide.  It  forms  a  definite  compound  with 
soda. 

The  trioxide,  or  Tungttie  oxide,  WO3,  is  most  easily  prepared  fi-om  native 
calcium  tungstate  by  digestion  in  nitric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  the  soluble 
calcium -salt  thereby  produced  being  washed  out  with  water,  and  the  re' 
maining  tungstic  acid  ignited.  From  wolfram  it  may  be  prepared  by 
repeatedly  digesting  the  mineral  in  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  ultimately 
with  addition  of  a  little  nitric  acid,  to  dissolve  out  the  iron  and  manga- 
nese ;  dissolving  the  remaining  tungstic  acid  in  aqueous  ammonia ;  evapo- 
rating to  dryness ;  and  heating  the  residual  ammonium  tungstate  in  con- 
tact with  the  air.  Tungstic  oxide  is  a  yellow  powder  insoluble  in  water, 
and  in  most  acids,  but  soluble  in  alkalies.  The  hot  solutions  of  the  result- 
ing alkaline  tungstate,  when  neutralized  with  an  acid,  yield  a  yellow  pre- 
cipitate of  tunffstic  monohydrate  qt  tunffstic  acid,  WO4H j,  or  WOj .  OHj.  Cold 
dilute  solutions,  on  the  other  hand,  yield  with  aci.ds  a  white  precipitate, 
consisting  of  tungaiie  dihydrate  or  hydraied  tungstic  acid,  WO, .  2OH2.  or 
'WO4H2.OH2.     Tungstic  acid  reddens  litmus  and  dissolves  easily  in  alkalis. 

Tungatates. — Tungstic  acid  unites  with  bases  in  various,  and  often  in 
very  unusual  proportions.  It  is  capable  of  existing  also  in  two  isomeric 
modifications,  viz  :  1.  Ordinary  tungstic  acid,  which  is  insoluble  in  water, 
and  forms  insoluble  salts  with  all  metals,  except  the  alkali-metals  and  mag- 
nesium ;  2.  Metatungstic  acid,  which  is  soluble  in  water,  and  forms  soluble 
salts  with  nearly  all  metals.  Ordinary  tungstic  acid  forms  normal  snlts 
containing  WO4M,  orWOj.M.O,  and  acid  salts  containing  7WO,.8M,0, 
which  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  double  salts  composed  of  dtacid  and 
triacid  tungstates,  that  is,  as  2(2WO,.  M^O)  +  3W0,.M,0.  The  tung- 
states  of  potassium  and  sodium,  especially  the  latter,  are  sometimes  used 
as  mordants  in  dyeing,  in  place  of  stannates ;  also  for  rendering  muslin 
and  other  light  fabrics  uninflammable.  Tungstous  tungstate,  WO,.  WO,, 
which  has  the  composition  of  tungsten  pentoxide,  ^fi^^  is  a  blue  sub- 
stance produced  by  reducing  tungstic  oxide  or  tungstic  acid  with  zinc 
and  hydrochloric  acid ;  also  by  heating  ammonium  tungstate  to  redness  in 
a  retort. 

Metatungstates.  —  These  salts,  which  have  the  composition  of  quadacid 
tungstates,  4WOs .  M,0,  are  formed  from  ordinary  tungstates  by  addition 
of  tungstic  acid,  or  by  removing  part  of  the  base  by  means  of  an  acid. 
They  are  for  the  most  part  soluble  and  cryst-allizable.  By  decomposing 
barium  met<atungstate  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  Und  evaporating  the 
filtrate  in  a  vacuum,  hydrated  metatungstic  acid  is  obtained  in  quadratic 
octohedrons  apparently  containing  4W0,.  OH, -|-  31  aq. ;  it  is  very  soluble 
in  water. 

Silicotungstates,* — By  boiling  gelatinous  silica  with  acid  potassium  tungs- 
tate, a  cirystalline  salt  is  obtained,  having  the  composition  of  a  diacid  potas- 
sium tungstate,  6(2WO,.K20),  or  12W0,.K,O,,  in  which  one  third  of  the 
potassium  is  replaced  by  silicium,  viz.,  12  WO..  K^Si'^^Of.  so  that  the  silicium 
here  enters  as  a  basylous  element.  The  resulting  solution  yields  with  mer- 
curous  nitrate  a  precipitate  of  mercurout  silicotungstate ;  this,  when  decom- 
posed by  an  equivalent  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid,  yields  a  solution  of 
hydrogen  silieotvngstate  or  sUicotungstie  acid;  and  the  other  silicotungstates, 
which  are  all  soluble,  are  obtained  by  treating  the  acid  with  carbonates. 

Silicodecitungstic  acid,  lOWO, .  H,Si'*Of,  is  obtained  as  an  ammonium-salt 

*  Mdrignae,  Ann.  Chlm.  Phys.  [4]  iU.  5 ;  Watts's  Dictionary  of  Chemistry,  v.  913. 
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by  boiling  gelatinous  silica  with  solution  of  acid  ammonium  tungstate ;  and 
from  this,  the  acid  and  its  other  salts  may  be  obtained  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  preceding.  The  silicodecitungstates  are  very  unstable,  and  the  acid 
is  decomposed  by  mere  evaporation,  depositing  silica,  and  being  converted 
into  tungsto-silicic  acid,  which  is  isomeric  with  silicotungstic  acid,  and  like- 
wise decomposes  carbonates.  All  three  of  these  acids  are  capable  of  ex- 
changing cither  one-half  or  the  whole  of  their  basic  hydrogen  for  metals, 
thereby  forming  acid  and  neutral  salts;  silicotungstic  acid  iilso  forms  an 
aoid  sodium-salt  in  which  only  one-fourth  of  the  hydrogen  is  replaced  by 
sodium. 

TuNosTKN  Sulphides.  —  The  disulphide,  or  Tungstous  tulpkide,  WSj,  is  ob- 
tained in  soft  black  needle-shaped  crystals  by  igniting  tungsten,  or  one  of 
its  oxides,  with  sulphur. 

The  trisulphide,  or  Tung»He  sulphide,  YfS^  is  formed  by  dissolving  tungstio 
acid  in  ammonium  sulphide,  and  precipitating  with  an  acid,  or  by  adding 
hydrochloric  acid  to  the  solution  of  an  alkaline  tungstate  saturated  with 
hydrogen  sulphide.  It  is  a  light-brown  precipitate,  turning  black  when  dry. 
It  unites  easily  with  basic  metallic  sulphides,  forming  the  ntlphoiungstates, 
WS^M,,  analogous  to  the  normal  tungstates. 


BeacHoru  of  Tungsten  compounds.  —  Soluble  tungstates,  or  metatungstates, 
supersaturated  with  sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  phosphoric,  oxalic,  or  acetic 
acid,  yield,  on  the  introduction  of  a  piece  of  zinc,  a  beautiful  blue  color, 
arising  from  the  formation  of  blue  tungsten  oxide.  A  soluble  tungstate, 
mixed  with  ammonium  sulphide,  and  then  with  excess  of  acid,  yields  a  light 
brown  precipitate  of  tungstic  sulphide,  soluble  in  ammonium  sulphide. 
Hydrogen  sulphide  does  net  precipitate  the  acidulated  solution  of  a  tungstate, 
but  turns  it  blue,  owing  to  the  formation  of  the  blue  oxide.  Ordinary  tung- 
states give  with  potassium  ferrocganide,  after  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
a  brown  flocoulent  precipitate,  soluble  in  pure  water  free  from  acid ;  meta- 
tungstates give  no  precipitate.  Acids  added  to  solutions  of  ordinary  tung- 
states, throw  down  a  white  or  yellow  precipitate  of  tungstio  acid;  with 
metatungstates  no  precipitate  is  obtained. 

All  tungsten  compounds  form  colorless  beads  with  borax  and  phos- 
phorus salt,  in  the  outer  blowpipe  flame.  With  borax,  in  the  inner  flame, 
tbey  form  a  yellow  glass,  if  the  quantity  of  tungsten  is  somewhat  consider- 
able, but  colorless  with  a  smaller  quantity.  With  phosphorus  salt  in  the 
inner  flame  they  form  a  glass  of  a  pure  blue  color,  unless  metallic  oxides  are 
present,  which  modify  it ;  in  presence  of  iron  the  glass  is  blood-red,  but 
the  addition  of  metallic  tin  renders  it  blue. 


Steel,  alloyed  with  a  small  quantity  of  tungsten,  acquires  extraordinary 
hardness.  Wootz,  or  Indian  steel,  contains  tungsten.  Tungsten  has  also  a 
remarkable  effect  on  steel  in  increasing  its  power  of  retaining  magnetism 
when  hardened.  A  horse-shoe  magnet  of  ordinary  steel  weighing  two 
pounds  is  considered  of  good  quality  when  it  bears  seven  times  its  own 
weight ;  but,  according  to  Siemens,  a  similar  magnet  made  with  steel  con- 
taining tungsten  may  be  made  to  carry  twenty  times  its  weight  suspended 
from  the  armature.* 

•  Journal  of  the  Chemical  Society,  July,  1868.    2d  Seriet,  vol.  vi.  p.  284. 
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MOLTBDEHXnC. 

Atomic  weight,  92.     Symbol,  Mo. 

This  metal  occurs  in  small  quantity  as  sulphide  and  as  lead  molybdate. 
Metallic  molybdenum  is  obtained  by  exposing  molybdic  oxide  in  a  charcoal- 
lined  crucible  to  the  most  intense  heat  that  can  be  obtained.  It  is  a  white, 
brittle,  and  exceedingly  infusible  metal,  having  a  density  of  8-6,  and  oxid- 
izing, when  heated  in  ihe  air,  to  molybdic  oxide. 

Cbloridbs.  —  Molybdenum  forms  three  chlorides,  containing  MoCl,  Mo, 
CI5,  and  M0CI4.  The  tetrachloride,  or  molybdic  chloride,  is  obtained  in  dark 
metallically  lustrous  crystals  by  passing  chlorine  in  excess  over  gently  heated 
molybdenum ;  when  heated  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen,  it  is  reduced  to  the 

MoCl, 
dark  copper-colored  trichloride,   I         .    The  dicMoride,  or  molybdous  chloride, 

MoCl, 
is  obtained,  though  not  in  the  pure  state,  by  exposing  the  trichloride  to  a 
moderate  heat  in  an  atmo^tphere  of  carbon  dioxide,  er  by  heating  metallic 
molybdenum  with  calomel.     In  solution  it  is  obtained  by  saturating  hydro- 
chloric acid  with  molybdous  hydrate. 

The  bromidcM  of  molybdenum  correspond  in  composition  to  the  chlorides  ; 
there  is  also  an  oxy bromide  containing  Mo*'Br,0^ 

Fluorides.  —  Molybdenum  forms  three  fluorides,  MoF,,  M0F4,  MoF^ 
which  are  obtained  by  dissolving  the  corresponding  oxides  in  hydrofluoric 
acid.  The  hexfluoride  is  not  known  in  the  free  state,  but  only  in  combina- 
tion with  basic  metallic  fluorides  and  molybdates;  thus  there  is  a  po- 
tassium salt  containing  MoO^K, .  MoFgK,. 

OxTDKB.  —  Molybdenum  forms  the  three  oxides,  Mo^^O,  Mo**0^  and 
Mo**0,.  besides  several  oxides  intermediate  between  the  last  two,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  molybdic  molybdates. 

The  monoxide,  or  Molybdous  oxide,  MoO,  is  produced  by  bringing  the  di- 
oxide or  trioxide,  in  presence  of  one  of  the  stronger  acids,  in  contact  with 
any  of  the  metals  which  decompose  water.  Thus,  when  line  is  immersed  in 
a  concentrated  solution  of  an  alkaline  molybdate  mixed  w^ith  a  quantity  of 
hydrochloric  acid  sufficient  to  redissolve  the  precipitate  first  thrown  down, 
zinc  chloride  and  molybdous  chloride  are  formed.  The  dark-colored  solu- 
tion thus  obtained  is  mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of  caustic  px>ta8h,  which 
precipitates  a  black  hydrated  molybdous  oxide,  and  retains  the  zinc  oxide 
in  solution.  The  freshly  precipitated  hydrate  is  soluble  in  acids  and  am- 
monium carbonate ;  when  heated  in  the  air  it  burns  to  dioxide,  but  when 
dried  in  a  vacuum  it  leaves  the  black  anhydrous  monoxide. 

The  dioxide,  or  Molybdic  oxide,  MoO,.  is  obtained  in  the  anhydrous  state  by 
heating  sodium  molybdate  with  sal-ammoniac,  the  molybdic  trioxide  being 
reduced  to  dioxide  by  the  hydrogen  of  the  ammoniacal  salt ;  or,  in  the  hy- 
drated state,  by  digesting  metallic  copper  in  a  solution  of  molybdic  acid  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  until  the  liquid  assumes  a  red  color,  and  then  adding  a 
large  excess  of  ammonia.  The  anhydrous  dioxide  is  deep  brown,  and  in- 
soluble in  acids;  the  hydrate  resembles  ferric  hydrate,  and  dissolves  in 
acids,  yielding  red  solutions.  It  is  converted  into  molybdic  acid  by  strong 
nitric  acid. 

Trioxide,  MoOg. — To  obtain  this  oxide  (commonly  called  Molybdic  acid), 
native  molybdenum  sulphide  is  roasted,  at  a  red  heat,  in  an  open  vessel, 
and  the  impure  molybdic  trioxide  thence  resulting  is  dissolved  in  ai^monia. 
The  filtered  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  salt  is  taken  up  by 
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water,  and  purified  by  crystallization.  It  is,  lastly,  decomposed  by  heat, 
and  the  ammonia  expelled.  The  trioxide  may  also  be  prepared  by  decom- 
posing native  lead  molybdate  with  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  a  white  crystalline 
powder,  fusible  at  a  red  heat,  and  slightly  soluble  in  water.  The  solution 
contains  molybdic  acid;  but  this  acid,  or  hydrate,  is  not  known  in  the  solid 
stat-e.  The  trioxide  is  easily  dissolved  by  alkalies,  and  forms  two  series  of 
salts,  yiz.,  normal  or  neutral  molybdaUn,  Mo04Ry  or  M0O9.  R3O,  and  ankydro- 
molybdates  or  bimolybdateSf  M0O4RJ1.  M0O3,  or  2MoOs.  K,0,  the  symbol  R  de- 
noting a  univalent  metal.  The  neutral  niolybdates  of  the  alkali-metals  are 
easily  soluble  in  water,  and  their  solutions  yield,  with  the  stronger  acids,  a 
precipitate  either  of  a  less  soluble  bimolybdate,  or  of  the  anhydrous  tri- 
oxide. The  other  molybdates  are  insoluble,  and  are  obtained  by  precipita- 
tion. Lead  molybdate,  Mo4Pb,  occurs  native  in  yellow  quadratic  plates  and 
octohedrons. 

Sulphides.  —  Molybdenum  forms  three  sulphides,  MoS,,  MoS,,  and  MoS^, 
the  last  two  of  which  are  acid  sulphides,  forming  sulphur-salts.  The  dt* 
sulphidCf  or  Molybdic  sulphide,  MoS,.  occurs  native,  as  molybdenite,  in  crystallo- 
laminar  masses,  or  tabular  crystals,  having  a  strong  metallic  lustre  and 
lead-gray  color,  and  forming  a  gray  streak  on  paper  like  plumbago.  The 
same  compound  is  produced  artificially  by  heating  either  of  the  higher 
sulphides,  or  by  igniting  the  trioxide  with  sulphur.  When  roasted  in  con- 
tact with  the  air,  it  is  converted  into  trioxide. 

The  trimlphide,  MoS,,  commonly  called  aulphomolybdie  acid,  is  obtained  by 
passing  hydrogen  sulphide  into  a  concentrated  solution  of  an  alkaline  mo- 
lybdate, and  precipitating  with  an  acid.  It  is  a  black-brown  powder, 
which  is  dissolved  slowly  by  alkalies,  more  easily  by  alkaline  sulphides  and 
aulph-hydrates,  forming  sulphur-salts  called  »ulphomolybdates.  Most  of 
these  salts  have  the  composition  M0S4R2,  or  M0S3.RJS,  analogous  to  that 
of  the  molybdates.  The  sulpho-molybdates  of  the  alkali-metals,  alkaline 
earth-metals,  and  magnesium,  are  soluble  in  water,  forming  solutions  of  a 
fine  red  color;  the  rest  are  insoluble. 

Tetremtlpkide,  M0S4.  —  This  is  also  an  acid  sulphide,  forming  salts  called 
pertuiphomolybdatea,  the  general  formula  of  which  is  MoS^Rp  or  M0S4.RSS. 
The  potasnum-salt  is  obtained  by  boiling  the  sulpho-molybdate  with  molyb- 
denum trisulphide,  washing  the  resulting  precipitate  till  the  wash-water 
gives  a  red  flocculent  precipitate  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  then  digest- 
ing the  residue  with  cold  water,  which  dissolves  out  potassium  persulpho- 
molybdate,  and  leaves  the  disulphide.  The  solution  of  this  potassium  salt, 
treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  yields  a  dark-red  precipitate  of  molybdenum 
tetraaulphide,  which  dissolves  in  alkalies. 


Molybdenum  in  solution  is  characterized  as  follows: 

MolybdouB  salts,  obtained  by  dissolving  molybdous  oxide  in  acids,  are 
opaque  and  almost  black.  They  yield,  with  hydrogen  sulphide,  a  brown- 
black  precipitate  soluble  in  ammonium  sulphide ;  with  alkalies  and  alkaline 
carbonates,  a  brownish-black  precipitate  of  molybdous  hydrate,  easily  soluble 
in  acid  potassium  carbonate,  or  in  ammonium  carbonate ;  with  potassium 
ftrrocyanide,  a  dark-brown  precipitate;  with  sodium  phosphate,  a  white  pre- 
cipitate 

Solutions  of  molybdic  salts  have  a  reddish-brown  color.  When  heated  in 
the  air,  they  have  a  tendency  to  become  blue  by  oxidation.  In  contact 
with  metallic  zinc,  they  first  blacken  and  then  yield  a  black  precipitate  of 
molybdous  hydrate.  Their  reactions  with  alkalies,  hydrogen  sulphide,  &c., 
are  similar  to  those  of  molybdous  salts ;  but  the  precipitates  are  lighter  in 
color. 
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Molyhdatea  are  colorless  unless  they  contain  a  colored  base.  Solutions  of 
the  alkaline  molybdates  yield  with  acids  a  precipitate  of  molybdic  trioxide, 
soluble  in  excess  of  the  precipitant.  They  are  colored  yellow  by  hydrogen 
tidpkide,  from  formation  of  a  sulphomolybdate  of  the  alkali-metal,  and  then 
yield  with  acids  a  brown  precipitate  of  molybdenum  trisulphide.  This  is 
an  extremely  delicate  test  for  molybdic  acid.  They  form  white  precipitates 
with  the  salts  of  the  earth-metaU,  and  precipitates  of  various  colors  with 
salts  of  the  heavy  metaU;  e. g.y  white  with  lead  and  silver  salts;  yellow 
with  ferric  salts;  and  yellowish-white  with  mercurous  salts.  When  orfho^ 
phosphoric  acid,  or  a  liquid  containing  it,  is  added  to  the  solution  of  ammo- 
nium molybdate,  together  with  an  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  the  liquid 
turns  yellow,  and  after  a  while  deposits  a  yellow  precipitate  of  molybdic 
trioxide,  combined  with  small  quantities  of  phosphoric  acid  and  ammonia. 
This  precipitate  is  soluble  in  ammonia  and  likewise  in  excess  of  the  phos- 
phate. The  reaction  is  therefore  especially  adapted  for  the  detection  of 
small  quantities  of  phosphoric  acid.  The  pyrophosphates  and  metaphos- 
phates  do  not  produce*  the  yellow  precipitate.  Arsenic  acid  gives  a  similar 
reaction. 

All  the  oxides  of  molybdenum  form,  with  borax,  in  the  outer  blowpipe 
flame,  a  bead  which  is  yellow  while  hot,  and  colorless  on  cooling ;  in  the 
inner  flame,  a  dark  brown  bead,  which  is  opaque  if  excess  of  molybdenum 
is  present.  By  long-continued  heating,  the  molybdic  oxide  may  be  sepa- 
rated in  dark  brown  flakes,  floating  in  the  clear  yellow  glass.  With  phoa- 
phoruM  salt  in  the  outer  flame,  all  oxides  of  molybdenum  give  a  bead  which 
is  greenish  while  hot,  and  colorless  on  cooling;  in  the  inner  flame  a  clear 
green  bead,  from  which  molybdic  oxide  cannot  be  separated  by  continued 
heating. 


PART  III. 

ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY, 


INTRODUCTION. 


THE  term  ''Organic  Chemistry"  originally  denoted  the  chemistry  of 
compounds  formed  in  the  bodies  of  plants  and  animals.  The  peculiar 
characters  of  the  compounds  thus  formed,  and  the  failure  of  the  earlier 
attempts  to  produce  them  by  artificial  means,  led  to  the  erroneous  idea  that 
their  formation  was  due  to  a  mysterious  power  called  "vital  force,"  sup- 
posed to  reside  in  the  living  organism,  and  to  govern  all  the  changes  and 
processes  taking  place  within  it.  In  accordance  with  this  idea,  the  chem> 
istry  of  organic  compounds,  including  those  which  were  formed  by  artificial 
processes  from  the  products  of  vegetable  and  animal  life,  was  erected  into 
a  special  branch  of  chemical  science. 

Later  researches  have,  however,  shown  that  a  large  number  of  compounds, 
formerly  regarded  as  producible  only  under  the  influence  of  the  so-called 
vital  force,  may  be  formed  either  by  direct  combination  of  their  elements, 
or  by  chemical  transformation  of  inorganic  compounds. 

The  first  step  in  the  formation  of  organic  compounds  from  their  elements 
was  made  by  Wohler,  who  showed,  in  1828,  that  urea,  the  characteristic 
constituent  of  urine,  can  be  produced  by  molecular  transformation  of  am- 
monium cyanate.  This  experiment,  viewed  in  connection  with  the  fact 
established  about  twelve  years  afterwards,  that  cyanogen  (CN)  can  be 
formed  by  direct  combination  of  its  elements,  is  conclusive  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  forming  a  product  of  the  living  organism  from  inorganic  mate- 
rials. More  recently  it  has  been  shown  that  ethine,  or  acetylene,  C,Hp 
can  be  produced  by  the  direct  combination  of  carbon  and  hydrogen;  that 
this  compound  can  be  made  to  take  up  two  additional  atoms  of  hydrogen 
to  form  ethene,  C^H^ :  and  that  this  latter  compound  can  be  converted  into 
alcohol,  CjHfO,  a  body  formerly  supposed  to  be  producible  only  by  the 
fermentation  of  sugar;  and  from  this  a  large  number  of  other  compounds 
can  be-  produced  by  the  action  of  various  reagents.  The  researches  of 
Berthelot,  Kolbe,  Wurtz,  and  other  distinguished  chemists  have  led  to  the 
discovery  of  a  large  number  of  other  cases  of  the  formation  of  organic 
compounds,  often  of  great  complexity,  from  substances  of  purely  mineral 
origin,  and  ultimately  from  the  elements  themselves.  The  division  of  com- 
pounds into  two  distinct  branches,  inorganic  and  organic  —  formed  accord- 
ing to  distinct  laws,  the  former  being  artificially  producible  by  direct  com- 
bination of  their  elements,  the  latter  only  under  the  influence  of  a  sup- 
posed vital  force  —  must  therefore  be  abandoned.  There  is,  indeed,  but 
one  science  of  chemistry,  of  which  the  study  of  the  compounds  called  or- 
ganic forms  a  part. 

Organic  chemistry  is  in  fact  the  chemistry  of  carbon-compounds,  and,  in 
a  strictly  systematic  arrangement,  these  compounds  should  be  described  in 
connection  with  the  element  carbon  itself.     But  the  compounds  into  which 
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carbon  enters  are  so  numerous,  their  constitution  and  the  transformations 
which  they  undergo  under  the  influence  of  heat  and  of  chemical  reagents, 
are,  in  many  instances,  so  complicated,  that  it  is  found  best,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  instruction,  to  defer  their  consideration  till  the  other  elements 
and  their  compounds  have  been  studied. 

It  is  important,  in  this  place,  to  mark  the  distinction  between  organic 
compounds  and  organized  bodies.  Organic  bodies,  such  as  marsh  gas,  ethene, 
benzene,  alcohol,  sugar,  morphine,  &c.,  are  definite  chemical  compounds, 
many  of  which,  as  already  observed,  may  be  formed  by  artificial  methods; 
those  which  are  solid  can.  for  the  most  part,  be  crystallized;  those  which 
are  liquid  exhibit  constant  boiling  points.  Organized  bodies,  on  the  con- 
trary, always  consist  of  mixtures  of  several  definite  compounds.  They 
never  crystallize,  but  exhibit  a  fibrous  or  cellular  structure,  and  cannot  be 
reduced  to  the  liquid  or  gaseous  state  without  complete  decomposition. 
Lastly,  they  are  organs,  or  parts  of  organs,  which  are  essentially  products 
of  vitality,  and  there  is  not  the  slightest  prospect  of  their  ever  being  pro- 
duced by  artificial  meaAs. 

The  study  of  the  composition  and  chemical  relations  of  organized  bodies 
belongs  to  a  special  department  of  the  science  called  **  Physiological  Chem- 
istry," which  bears  the  same  relation  to  Organic  Chemistry  that  Chemical 
Geology  bears  to  Mineralogy. 


THE  ELEMENTARY  OR  ULTIMATE  ANALYSIS  OF  ORGANIC 

COMPOUNDS. 

Organic  compounds  contain,  for  the  most  part,  only  a  small  number  of 
elements.  Many  consist  only  of  carbon  and  hydrogen.  A  very  large  num- 
ber, including  most  of  those  which  occur  ready  formed  in  the  bodies  of 
plants  and  animals,  consist  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen ;  others  con- 
sist of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen.  Others,  again,  including  most  of 
the  proximate  principles  of  the  animal  organism,  consist  of  four  elements, 
carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen.  Some  contain  sulphur,  phos- 
phorus, chlorine,  and  metallic  elements;  in  fact,  artificially  prepared  car- 
bon compounds  may  contain  any  elements  whatever.  Moreover,  even  those 
which  contain  only  a  small  number  of  elements  often  exhibit  great  com- 
plexity of  structure,  in  consequence  of  the  accumulation  of  a  larg^  num- 
ber of  carbon-atoms  in  the  same  molecule. 

Determination  of  Carbon  and  Hydrogen.  —  The  quantities  of  these  ele- 
ments are  determined  by  burning  a  known  weight  of  the  body  to  be  examined, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  convert  the  whole  of  the  carbon  into  carbon  dioxide, 
and  the  whole  of  the  hydrogen  into  water.  These  products  are  collected 
and  their  weights  determined,  and  from  the  data  thus  obtained  the  quanti- 
ties of  carbon  and  hydrogen  present  in  the  organic  substance  are  calcu- 
lated. When  nitrogen,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  chlorine,  &c.,  are  present, 
special  and  separate  means  are  resorted  to  for  their  estimation. 

The  method  to  be  described  for  the  determination  of  the  carbon  and 
hydrogen  owes  its  convenience  and  efficiency  to  the  improvements  of  Pro- 
fessor Liebig ;  it  has  superseded  all  other  processes,  and  is  now  invariably 
employed  in  inquiries  of  the  kind.  With  proper  care,  the  results  obtained 
are  wonderfully  correct ;  and  equal,  if  not  surpass,  in  precision  those  of 
the  best  mineral  analysis.  The  principle  upon  which  the  whole  depends  is 
the  following:  When  an  organic  substance  is  heated  with  the  oxides  of 
copper,  lead,  and  several  other  metals,  it  undergoes  complete  combustion 

the  expense  of  the  oxygen  of  the  oxide,  the  metal  being  at  the  same 
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time  reduced  either  completely,  or  to  a  lower  state,  of  oxidation.  This 
effect  takes  place  with  the  greatest  ease  and  certainty  with  cuprio  oxide 
(black  oxide  of  copper),  which,  although  unchanged  by  heat  alone,  giyes 
up  oxygen  to  combustible  matter  with  extreme  facility.  IV hen  nothing  but 
carbon  and  hydrogen,  or  those  bodies  together  with  oxygen,  are  present, 
one  experiment  suffices ;  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  are  determined  directly, 
and  the  oxygen  by  difference. 

It  is  of  course  indispensable  that  the  substance  to  be  analyied  should 
possess  the  physical  characters  of  purity,  otherwise  the  inquiry  cannot 
lead  to  any  useful  result ;  if  in  the  solid  state,  it  must  also  be  freed  with 
the  most  scrupulous  care  from  the  moisture  which  many  substances  retain 
with  great  obstinacy.  If  it  will  bear  the  application 
of  a  moderate  heat,  this  desiccation  is  yery  easily 
accomplished  by  a  water  or  steam  bath :  in  other 
cases,  exposure  at  common  temperatures  to  the  ab- 
sorbent powers  of  a  large  surface  of  oil  of  vitriol  in 
the  yacuum  of  an  air-pump  must  be  substituted. 

The  operation  of  weighing  the  dried  powder  is 
conducted  in  a  narrow  open  tube,  about  2 J  or  3  inches 
long ;  the  tube  and  substance  are  weighed  together, 
and,  when  the  latter  has  been  removed,  the  tube  with 
any  little  adherent  matter  is  re-weighed.  This 
weight,  subtracted  from  the  former,  gives  the  weight 
of  the  substance  employed  in  the  experiment.  As 
only  h^lf  a  gram  (5  or  6  grains)  is  used,  the  weighings  should  not  involve  a 
greater  error  than  a  milligram  (or  ^^  part  of  a  grain). 

The  copper  oxide  is  best  made  from  the  nitrate  by  complete  ignition  in 
an  earthen  crucible ;  it  is  reduced  to  powder  and  re-heated  just  before  use, 
to  expel  hygroscopic  moisture,  which  it  absorbs,  even  while  warm,  with 
avidity.  The  combustion  is  performed  in  a  tube  of  hard  white  Bohemian 
glass,  having  a  diameter  of  0*4  or  0-5  inch,  and  in  length  varying  from  14 
to  18  inches:  this  kind  of  glass  bears  a  moderate  red  heat  without  becom- 
ing soft  enough  to  lose  its  shape.     One  end  of  the  tube  is  drawn  out  to  ft 


Fig.  177. 
Oopper  oxide.  Mixture. 


Ck)pper  oxide. 


point,  as  shown  in  fig.  177,  and  closed ;  the  other  is  simply  heated  to  fuse 
and  soften  the  sharp  edges  of  the  glass.  The  tube  is  now  two-thirds  filled 
with  <he  yet  warm  copper  oxide,  nearly  the  whole  of  which  is  transferred  to 
%  small  porcelain  or  Wedgwood  mortar,  and  very  intimately  mixed  with  the 
organic  substance.  The  mixture  is  next  transferred  to  the  tube,  and  the 
mortar  rinsed  with  .a  little  fresh  and  hot  oxide,  which  is  added  to  the  rest ; 
the  tube  is,  lastly,  filled  to  within  an  inch  of  the  open  end  with  oxide  from 
the  crucible.  A  few  gentle  taps  on  the  table  suffice  to  shake  together  the 
contents,  so  as  to  leave  a  free  passage  for  the  evolved  gases  from  end  to 
end.  The  arrangement  of  the  mixture  and  oxide  in  the  tube  is  represented 
in  fig.  177. 

The  tube  is  then  ready  to  be  placed  in  the  furnace  or  chauffer:  this  is 
constructed  of  thin  sheet  iron,  and  is  furnished  with  a  series  of  supports 
of  equal  height,  which  serve  to  prevent  flexure  in  the  combustion-tube  when 
softened  by  heat.  The  chauffer  is  placed  upon  flat  bricks  or  a  piece  of 
Btone,  BO  that  but  little  air  can  enter  the  grating,  unless  the  whole  be  pur- 
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pOBel;  ra<BFd.  A  elight  incliDation  is  also  given  towards  Ihe  citrenit^ 
occupied  b;  Ihe  mouth  or  Ihe  combuatioti-lube,  which  puses  Ihrough  k 
hole  proviited  for  that  purpose. 


To  collect  the  waler  produced  in  the  eiperlment,  a  small  light  tube  of  the 

form  represented  in  fig.  IT9,  filled  witb  fragments  of  xpoogj  cnlcium 
cliloride.  is  allaehed  by  a  peiforaled  cork,  thoroughly  dried,  lo  the  open 
eitTcmity  of  the  combustion- tu he.  The  csrbon  dioxide  is  absorbed  by  > 
BolulioD  of  CBusiic  potash,  of  speciHc  graTity  1-2'.  which  is  contHined  in  % 
small  glass  apparatus  on  Ihe  principle  of  a  Woulfe's  botttr,  shown  in  tg. 
''""      *"'  *    1  between  tbe  latter  and  Ihe  calciuoi-chloride  tube  U 


=^^H 


oompleled  by  a  little  tube  of  caoutchouo.-  secured  with  gilk  cord.  Th« 
whole  is  shown  in  fig.  181.  as  arranged  for  use.  Bolh  the  calcium-chloTiJe 
tube  and  Ihe  potash  apparatus  arc  weighed  witb  the  utniost  care  before  Ibe 
eiperiment. 


DnwInRof  Ihevhole 
e  lightness  of  Ihe  junctions  may  he  ascertained  b;  slightly  rarefying 

nclitiled  air  by  sucking  a  few  bubbles  from  ihe  interior  Ihrough  ibe 
d,  using  tbe  dry  lips,  or,  better,  a  lillle  bent  tube  with  a  perloralcd 
:  if  Ihcdifi'Brence  of  UtbI  in  the  liquid  in  the  two  limha  of  the  potasb- 
ratus  be  preserved  for  several  minutes,  Ihe  joints  are  perfect.  Rcd~ 
:harconl  is  now  placed  around  Ihe  anterior  portion  of  the  combustion- 
ing  the  pure  oiide  of  copper)  and  when  thia  is  red-hot,  th« 
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lire  IB  Blowly  extended  towards  the  ^rtber  eitremit;  by  Bhifting  tbe  mov- 
able screen  represented  ia  tbe  drawing.  Ttie~experiment  must  be  eo  con- 
ducted that  a  uniform  stream  of  carbon  dioxide  shall  enter  the  potash 
apparatus  b;  bubbles  which  ma;  be  eaail}' counted :  when  no  nitrogen  is 
present,  these  bubbles  are,  towards  the  lermiuntion  of  the  experiment,  almost 
complete!;  absorbed  by  the  alkaline  liquid,  the  little  residue  of  air  alone 
escaping.  In  tbe  case  of  an  aiotiied  body,  ou  the  CDUtrary.  bubbles  of 
nitrogen  gas  pass  through  the  potash-solution  during  tbe  whole  proceaa. 

When  the  tube  has  become  completely  heated  from  end  to  end,  and  no 

more  gas  ia  disengaged,  but,  on  the  other  band,  absorption  begina  be  eri- 

Jt;.  162. 


dent,  the  coals  are  remoTed  from  the  farther  extremity  of  the  combustion- 
lube,  and  the  point  of  the  latter  broken  off.  A  lilile  sir  is  drawn  throagb 
the  whole  apparatna,  by  which  tbe  remaining  carbon  dioxide  and  watery 
Tapor  are  secured.  The  parts  are,  lastly,  detached,  and  the  calcium-chlor- 
ide tube  and  potash -apparatus  re-weigbed. 

Kg.  1S3.  r^.  IB4. 


The  mode  of  heating  tbe  combnslion-tube  with  red-hot  charcoal  is  th« 
original  process,  and  atill  eitsnsiTel;  employed,  the  construction  of  the  fur- 
nace being  most  simple,  and  charcoal  everywhere  acceaaible.  But  since 
the  use  of  coal-gas  has  been  univerBally  adopted  in  laboratories,  many  con- 
triTances  have  been  auggeated.  by  means  of  which  this  conTcnient  fuel  may 
be  employed  also  in  organic  analysis.  An  apparatus  of  this  kind*  is  tbe 
one  represented  in  fig.  18a,  in  which  the  combustion-lube  is  heated  by  a 
series  of  perforated  claj-burners.  These  clay-burners  are  fixed  on  pipes 
proTided  with  atopcocka,  so  that  the  gss  may  be  lighted  According  to  the 
Tequir«mGDts  of  the  ease.  Tbe  alopcocks  being  appropriately  adjusted,  the 
•  AtAuum,  Joamal  ol  ChsmiciJ  Socielr,  ml,  il.  p.  30. 
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gas  burns  on  the  surface  of  the  burners  with  a  smokeless  blue  flame,  which 
renders  them  in  a  short  time  incandescent.  The  construction  of  this  fur* 
nace  is  readily  intelligible  by  a  glance  at  figures  183  and  184,  which  exhibit 
the  different  parts  of  the  apparatus  in  section,  fig.  183  representing  a  large 
furnace  with  five  rows,  and  fig.  184  a  smaller  furnace  with  three  rows  of 
clay-burners. 

The  following  account  of  a  real  experiment  will  serre  to  illustrate  the 
calculation  of  the  results  obtained  in  the  combustion  of  crystallized  sugar : 

Quantity  of  sugar  employed        ....  4*750  grains. 

Potash  apparatus  weighed  after  experiment  .     781*18 

before  experiment      •        773*82 


(I  « 


Carbonic  dioxide    .        .        .        .        7-81 


Caloium-chloride  tube  after  experiment      .        .        22C*05 
"  before  experiment        .        .     223*30 

Water 2*75 

7*81  gr.  carbon  dioxide  :=  1*994  gr.  carbon :  and  2-75  gr.  water  =  0*8056 
gr.  hydrogen ;  or  in  100  parts  of  sugar,* 

Carbon 41*98 

Hydrogen  .  '      .        .        .         .        .        .        .        .  6-43 

Oxygen,  by  difference 51*59 

100  00 

When  the  organic  substance  cannot  be  mixed  with  the  copper  oxide  in 
the  manner  described,  the  process  must  be  slightly  modified,  to  meet  the 
particular  case.  If,  for  example,  a  volatile  liquid  is  to  be  examined,  it 
is  enclosed  in  a  little  glass  bulb  with  a  narrow  stem,  which  is  weighed  before 
and  after  the  introduction  of  the  liquid,  the  point  being  hermetically  sealed. 
The  combustion-tube  must  have,  in  this  case,  a  much  greater  length ;  and, 
as  the  copper  oxide  cannot  be  introduced  hot,  it  must  be  ignited  and  cooled 
out  of  contact  with  the  air,  to  prevent  absorption  of  watery  vapor.  This 
is  most  conveniently  effected  by  transferring  it,  in  a  heated  state,  to  a  large 
platinum  crucible  to  which  a  closely  fitting  cover  can  be  adapted.  When 
quite  cold,  the  cover  is  removed  and  instantly  replaced  by  a  dry  glass  funnel, 
by  the  assistance  of  which  the  oxide  may  be  directly  poured  into  the  com- 
...    -^  bustion-tube  with  merely  momentary  exposure  to 

^*  the  air.     A  little  oxide  is  put  in,  then  the  bulb, 

with' its  stem  broken  at  a,  a  file-scratch  having  been 
previously  made ;  and,  lastly,  the  tube  is  filled  with 
the  cold  and  dry  copper  oxide.  It  is  arranged  in 
the  chauffer,  the  calcium-chloride  tube  and  potash 
apparatus  adjusted,  and  then,  some  six  or  eight 
.^  inches  of  oxide  having  been  heated  to  redness,  the 

liquid  in  the  bulb  is,  by  the  approximation  of  a  hot 
coal,  expelled,  and  slowly  converted  into  vapor, 
which,  in  passing  over  the  hot  oxide,  is  completely 
burned.  The  experiment  is  then  terminated  in  the 
usual  manner.  Fusible  fatty  substances,  and  vola- 
tile concrete  bodies,  as  camphor,  require  rather  different  management, 
which  need  not  be  here  described. 

•  The  theoretical  composition  of  BUgar,  CuHsAl*  wckone«l  to  100  parta,  glvet— 

Carbon *2"11 

Hydrogen        .        .        .        .        .         f« 
Oxygen oi-4fl 

1<KHN> 
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Copper  oxide  which  has  been  used,  may  be  easily  restored  by  moistening 
irith  nitric  acid,  and  iguit:ng  to  redness;  it  becomes,  in  fact,  rather  im- 
proved than  otherwise,  as,  after  frequent  employment,  its  density  is  increased 
and  its  troublesome  hygroscopic  powers  diminished.  For  substances  which 
are  yery  difficult  of  combustion,  from  the  large  proportion  of  carbon  they 
contain,  and  for  compounds  into  which  chlorine  enters  as  a  constituent, 
fused  and  powdered  lead  chromate  is  very  advantageously  substituted  for 
the  copper  oxide.  Lead  chromate  freely  gives  up  oxygen  to  combustible 
matters,  and  even  evolves,  when  strongly  heated,  a  little  of  that  gas,  which 
thus  ensures  the  perfect  combustion  of  the  organic  body. 

Analysis  of  Azoiized  Substances.  — The  presence  of  nitrogen  in  an  organic 
compound  is  easily  ascertained  by  heating  a  small  portion  with  solid  potas- 
sium hydrate  in  a  test-tube :  the  nitrogen,  if  present,  is  converted  into 
ammonia,  which  may  be  recognized  by  its  odor  and  alkaline  reaction. 
There  are  several  methods  of  determining  the  proportion  of  nitrogen  in 
asotized  organic  substances,  the  experimenter  being  guided  in  his  choice 
of  means  by  the  nature  of  the  substance  and  its  comparative  richness  in 
that  element.  The  carbon  and  hydrogen  are  first  determined  in  the  usual 
manner,  a  longer  tube  than  usual  being  employed,  and  four  or  five  inches 
of  its  anterior  portion  filled  with  copper  turnings,  rendered  perfectly  me- 
tallic by  ignition  in  hydrogen :  this  serves  to  decompose  any  nitrogen  oxide 
that  may  be  formed  in  the  act  of  combustion.  During  the  experiment, 
some  idea  of  the  abundance  or  paucity  of  the  nitrogen  may  be  formed, 
from  the  number  of  bubbles  of  incondensable  gas  which  traverses  the  solu- 
tion of  potash. 

In  the  case  of  compounds  abounding  in  nitrogen,  and  readily  burned  by 

Fig.  180. 


copper  oxide,  a  method  may  be  employed,  which  is  very  easy  of  execution :  this 
consists  in  determining  the  ratio  borne  by  the  liberated  nitrogen  to   ».   ,«- 
the  carbon  dioxide  produced  in  the  combustion.  A  tube  of  hard  glass,      '* 
of  the  usual  diameter,  and  about  15  inches  long,  is  sealed  at  one  end  ; 
a  little  of  the  organic  substance,  mixed  with  copper  oxide,  is  intro- 
duced, and  allowed  to  occupy  about  two  inches  of  the  tube ;  about 
as  much  pure  oxide  is  placed  over  it,  and  then  another  portion  of 
a  similar  mixture ;  after  which  the  tube  is  filled  up  with  a  second 
and  larger  portion  of  pure  oxide,  and  a  quantity  of  spongy  me- 
tallic copper.     A  short  bent  tube,  made  movable  by  a  caoutchouc 
joint,  is  fitted  by  a  perforated  cork,  and  made  to  dip  into  a  mer- 
curial trough,  while  the  combustion-tube  itself  rests  in  the  chauf- 
fer (fig.  186). 

Fire  is  first  applied  to  the  anterior  part  of  the  tube  containing 
the  metal  and  unmixed  oxide,  and,  when  this  is  red-hot,  to  the 
extreme  end.  Combustion  of  the  first  portion  of  the  mixture  takes 
place,  the  gaseous  products  sweeping  before   them  nearly  the 
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whole  of  the  lir  of  the  apparatus.  When  no  more  gas  Usu«i.  the  tube 
is  alowlj'  heftted  by  half  an  incli  at  a  time,  in  the  usual  manner,  and  kU 
tbe  gns  Terj  sarefulljr  collected  in  a  graduated  jnr,  until  the  operation 
is  at  an  end.  The  Totume  is  llien  read  off.  and  some  slroog  solution  of 
caustic  potash  thrown  up  into  the  jar  bj  a  pipelle  with  a  curved  eitremitj. 
When  the  absorption  is  complete,  the  residual  volume  of  nilrogen  is  ob- 
serTed,  aud  compared  with  that  of  Che  mixed  gases,  proper  correction 
being  made  for  differences  of  level  in  Ibe  mercury  ;  and  from  tbeee  data 
the  exact  proportion  borne  by  Che  nitrogen  to  the  carbon  can  be  at  once 

If  the  proportion  of  nitrogen  be  hut  small,  the  error  from  the  nitrogen  of 

the  residual  atmospheric  air  becomes  so  great  as  lo  destroy  all  cooBdence 
in  the  result  of  the  eiperimenl ;  and  the  same  thing  happens  when  Ibe  sub- 
stance is  incompletely  burned  by  copper  oiide:  olher  means  must  then  be 
employed. 

Tbe  abtolutt  method  of  determination,  also  known  by  Ihe  name  of  Dumas' 
method,  may  be  had  recourse  to  when  the  foregoing,  or  comparative  method, 
fails  from  tbe  first  cause  mentioned:  it  gives  excellent  results,  and  is  ap- 
plicable to  all  aiociied  subatances. 

A  tube  of  good  Bohemian  glass.  28  inches  long,  is  securely  sealed  at  one 
end :  into  this  enough  dry  acid  sodium  carbonate  is  put  to  occupy  6  inchea. 
A  little  pure  copper  oiide  is  neit  introduoed,  and  afterwards  the  mixture 
of  oxide  and  organic  substance,  the  weight  of  the  latter,  between  4-5  and  9 
grains,  in  a  dry  slate,  baring  been  oorreotly  determined.  The  remainder 
of  Che  tube,  amounting  to  nearly  one-half  of  its  length,  is  then  filled  up 
with  pure  copper  oxide  and  spongy  metal,  and  a  round  cork,  perforated  by 

Fig.m. 


a  pieee  of  narrow  tube,  is  securely  adapted  to  its  mouth.  This  tube  Is 
connected  by  means  of  a  caout  oh  cue  joint  with  a  bent  dellTery-tube,  o,  and 
the  combustion- lobe  is  arranged  in  the  furnace.     A  few  coals  are  now  »p- 

•  *  nwlHiils  Dt  urbon  dIaiMs  (CO^  conulninR  1  ilom  ot  cubm  r=  11>  occnplta  Uw 
lolmnn  nrciirlun  dioxide  ■ndoltrvgen  In  (lie  guMiuinUlure  ire  un  :  1.11  tlillaai  tbsi  lb« 


lie  perMnUgs  of  carbon  jo)  liH  bMi  previou^  fooud. 


cuJtaga  or  nLCngen  Ed  caffBlue  li  thereJbra 
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plied  to  the  farther  end  of  the  tube,  bo  as  to  decompose  a  portion  of  the 
acid  sodium  carbonate,  the  remainder  of  the  carbonate,  as  well  as  of  the  other 
part  of  the  tube,  being  protected  from  the  heat  by  a  screen  n.  The  current 
of  carbon  dioxide  thus  produced  is  intended  to  expel  all  the  air  from  the 
apparatus.  In  order  to  ascertain  that  this  object,  on  which  the  success  of 
the  whole  operation  depends,  is  aocompliished,  the  deliyery-tube  is  depressed 
under  the  level  of  a  mercurial  trough,  and  the  gas,  which  is  eyolved,  col- 
lected in  a  test-tube  filled  with  concentrated  potash-solution.  If  the  gas 
be  perfectly  absorbed,  or  if,  after  the  introduction  of  a  considerable 
quantity,  only  a  minute  bubble  be  left,  the  air  may  be  considered  as  ex- 
pelled. The  next  step  is  to  fill  a  graduated  glass  jar  two-thirds  with  mer- 
cury and  one-third  with  a  strong  solution  of  potash,  and  to  invert  it  over 
the  delivery-tube,  as  represented  in  fig.  188. 

This  done,  fire  is  applied  to  the  tube,  commencing  at  the  front  end,  and 
gradually  proceeding  to  the  closed  extremity,  which  still  contains  some  un- 
decomposed  acid  sodium  carbonate.  This,  when  the  fire  at  length  reaches 
it,  yields  up  carbon  dioxide,  which  chases  forward  the  nitrogen  lingering 
in  the  tube.  The  carbon  dioxide  generated  during  the  combustion  is  wholly 
absorbed  by  the  potash  in  the  jar,  and  nothing  is  left  but  the  nitrogen. 
When  the  operation  is  at  an  end,  the  jar,  with  its  contents,  is  transferred 
to  a  vessel  of  water,  and  the  volume  of  the  nitrogen  read  off.  This  is  pro- 
perly corrected  for  temperature,  pressure,  and  aqueous  vapor,  and  its 
weight  determined  by  calculation.  When  the  operation  has  been  very  suc- 
cessful, and  all  precautions  minutely  observed,  the  result  still  leaves  an 
error  in  excess,  amounting  to  0*8  or  0  5  per  cent.,  due  to  the  residual  ai^ 
of  the  app^^ratus,  or  that  condensed  in  the  pores  of  the  copper  oxide. 

A  most  elegant  process  for  estimating  nitrogen  in  all  organic  compounds, 
except  those  containing  the  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  nitrous  acid  or  nitrogen 
tetroxide,  and  in  some  organic  bases,  has  been  put  in  practice  by  Will  and 
Yarrentrapp.  When  a  non-asotized  organic  substance  is  heated  to  redness 
with  a  large  excess  of  potassium  or  sodium  hydrate,  it  suffers  complete 
and  speedy  combubtion  at  the  expense  of  the  water  of  the  hydrate,  the 
oxygen  c:>mbining  with  the  carbon  of  the  organic  matter  to  form  carbon 
dioxide,  which  is  retained  by  the  alkali,  while  its  hydrogen,  together  with 
that  of  the  substance,  is  disengaged,  sometimes  in  union  with  a  little  carbon. 
The  same  change  happens  when  nitrogen  is  pre«^ent,  but  with  this  addition: 
the  whole  of  the  nitrogen  thus  abandoned  combines  with  a  portion  of  the 
liberated  hydrogen  to  form  ammonia.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  if  this 
experiment  be  made  on  a  weighed  quantity  of  matter,  and  circumstances 
allow  the  collection  of  the  whole  of  the  ammonia  thus  produced,  the  pro- 
portion of  nitrogen  can  be  easily  calculated. 

An  intimate  mixture  is  made  of  1  part  caustic  soda  and  2  or  8  parts 
quicklime,  by  slaking  lime  of  good  quality  with  the  proper  proportion  of 
strong  caustic  soda,  drying  the  mixture  in  an  iron  vessel,  and  then  heating 
it  to  redness  in  an  earthen  crucible.  The  ignited  mass  is  rubbed  to  powder 
in  a  warm  mortar,  and  carefully  preserved  from  the  air.  The  lime  is  useful 
in  many  ways:  it  diminishes  the  tendency  of  the  alkali  to  deliquesce, 
faailitates  mixture  with  the  organic  substance,  and  prevents  fusion  and 
liqaefaetion.  A  proper  quantity  of  the  substance  to  be  analysed,  namely, 
from  5  to  10  grains,  is  dried  and  accurately  weighed  out :  this  is  mixed  m 
a  warm  porcelain  mortar  with  enough  of  the  soda-lime  to  fill  two-thirds 
of  an  ordinary  combustion-tube,  the  mortar  being  rinsed  with  a  little  more 
of  the  alkaline  mixture,  and,  lastly,  with  a  small  quantity  of  powdered 
l^lass,  which  completely  removes  everything  adherent  to  its  surface;  the 
tube  is  thea  filled  to  within  an  inch  of  the  open  end  with  the  lime-mixture, 
mnd  arranged  in  the  chauffer  in  the  usual  manner.  The  ammonia  is  col- 
lected in  a  little  apparatus  of  three  bulbs  (fig.  189),  containing  moderately 
•trong  hydrochloric  acid,  attached  by  a  cork  to  the  combustion-tube 
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Matters  being  thus  adjusted,  fire  is  applied  to  the  tube,  commencing  with 
the  anterior  extremity.     When  it  is  ignited  throughout  its  whole  length, 

_.      .  and  when  no  gas  issues  from  the  ap- 

^^'  paratus,  the  point  of  the  tube  is  bro- 

ken, and  a  little  air  drawn  through 
the  whole.  The  acid  liquid  is  then 
emptied  into  a  capsule,  the  bulbs 
rinsed  into  the  same,  first  with  a 
little  alcohol,  and  then  repeatedly 
with  distilled  water;  an  excess  of 
pure  platinic  chloride  is  added,  and 
the  whole  evaporated  to  dryness  in 
a  water-bath.  The  dry  mass,  when  cold,  is  treated  with  a  mixture  of 
alcohol  and  ether,  which  dissolves  out  the  superfluous  platinum  chloride, 
but  leaves  untouched  the  yellow  crystalline  ammonium  platinochloride. 
The  latter  is  collected  upon  a  small  weighed  filter,  washed  with  the  same 
mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether,  dried'at  100°  C.  (212°  F.),  and  weighed;  100 
parts  correspond  to  6-272  parts  of  nitrogen.  Or,  the  salt  with  its  filter 
may  be  very  carefully  ignited,  the  filter  burned  in  a  platinum  crucible,  and 
the  nitrogen  reckoned  from  the  weight  of  the  spongy  metal,  100  parts  of 
that  substance  corresponding  to  1418  parts  of  nitrogen.  The  former  plan 
is  to  be  preferred  in  most  cases. 

Bodies  very  rich  in  nitrogen,  as  urea,  must  be  mixed  with  about  an  equal 
quantity  of  pure  sugar,  to  furnish  incondensable  gas,  and  thus  diminish 
the  violence  of  the  absorption  which  otherwise  occurs  ;  and  the  same  pre- 
caution must  be  taken,  for  a  different  reason,  with  those  which  contain 
little  or  no  hydrogen. 

A  modification  of  this  process  has  been  suggested  by  Peligot,  which  is 
Tery  convenient  if  a  large  number  of  nitrogen-determinations  is  to  be 
made.  By  this  plan,  the  ammonia,  instead  of  being  received  in  hydro- 
chloric acid,  is  conducted  into  a  known  volume  (10  to  20  cubic  centimetres) 
of  a  standard  solution  of  sulphuric  acid,  contained  in  the  ordinary  nitro- 
gen-bulbs. After  the  combustion  is  finished,  the  acid  containing  the  am- 
monia is  poured  out  into  a  beaker,  colored  with  a  drop  of  tincture  of 
litmus,  and  then  neutralized  with  a  standard  solution  of  soda  in  water  or 
of  lime  in  sugar-water,  the  point  of  neutralization  becoming  perceptible 
by  the  sudden  appearance  of  a  blue  tint.  The  lime-solution  is  conveniently 
poured  out  from  the  graduated  glass  tube,  described  under  the  bead  of 
Alkalimetry.  The  volume  of  lime-solution  necessary  to  neutralize  the 
same  amount  of  acid  that  is  used  for  condensing  the  ammonia,  having  been 
ascertained  by  a  preliminary  experiment,  it  is  evident  that  the  difference 
of  the  quantities  used  in  the  two  experiments  gives  the  ammonia  collected 
in  the  acid  during  the  combustion.  The  amount  of  nitrogen  may  thus  be 
calculated.  If,  for  instance,  an  acid  be  prepared,  containing  20  grains  of 
pure  hydrogen  sulphate  (SO^Hj)  in  1000  grain-measures — 200  grain-meas- 
ures of  this  acid -^  the  quantity  introduced  into  the  bulbs  —  correspond 
to  1*88  grains  of  ammonia,  or  1*14  grains  of  nitrogen.  The  alkaline  solu- 
tion is  BO  graduated  that  1000  grain-measures  will  exactly  neutralize  the 
200  grain-measures  of  the  standard  acid.  If  we  now  find  that  the  acid, 
partly  saturated  with  the  ammonia  disengaged  during  the  combustion  of  % 
nitrogenous  substance,  requires  only  700  grain-measures  of  the  alkaline 

200  X  300 
solution,  it  is  evident  that  • jt™ ca  60  grain-measures  were  satu- 
rated by  the  ammonia,  and  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  is  obtained  by  the  pro* 

1-14  X  60 
portion  —  200  :  l'14i=  60  :  z,  wherefore  «  == — oqq —  =  0*342  grains  of 

nitrogen. 
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EBtimation  of  Sulphur  in  Organic  Compounds.  —  When  bodies  of  this  class 
contaiuing  sulphur  are  burned  with  copper  oxide,  a  small  tube  containing 
lead  dioxide  may  be  interposed  between  the  calcium-chloride  tube  and  the 
potash  apparatus,  to  retain  any  sulphurous  acid  that  may  be  formed.  It 
is  better,  however,  to  use  lead  chromate  in  such  cases.  The  proportion  of 
sulphur  is  determined  by  oxidizing  a  known  weight  of  the  substance  with 
strong  nitric  acid,  or  by  fusion  in  a  silver  TCssel  with  ten  or  twelve  times 
its  weight  of  pure  potassium  hydrate  and  half  as  much  nitre.  The  sul- 
phur is  thus  converted  into  sulphuric  acid,  the  quantity  of  which  can  be 
determined  by  dissoWing  the  fused  mass  in  water,  acidulating  with  nitric 
acid,  and  adding  a  barium  salt.  Phosphorus  is,  in  like  manner,  oxidized  to 
phosphoric  acid,  the  quantity  of  which  is  determined  by  precipitation  as 
ammonio-magnesian  phosphate,  or  otherwise. 

EsUnuUion  of  Chlorine.  —  The  case  of  a  volatile  liquid  containing  chlor- 
ine is  of  yery  frequent  occurrence,  and  may  be  taken  as  an  illustration 
of  the  general  plan  of  proceeding.  The  combustion  with  copper  oxide 
must  be  very  carefully  conducted,  and  two  or  three  inches  of  the  anterior 
portion  of  the  tube  kept  cool  enough  to  prevent  yolatilization  of  the  copper 
chloride  into  the  calcium-chloride  tube.  Lead  chromate  is  much  better 
for  the  purpose.  The  chlorine  is  correctly  determined  by  placing  a  small 
weighed  bulb  of  liquid  in  a  combustion-tube,  which  is  afterwards  filled  with 
fragments  of  pure  quicklime.  The  lime  is  brought  to  a  red  heat,  and  the 
Tapor  of  the  liquid  driven  over  it,  when  the  chlorine  displaces  oxygen  from 
the  lime,  and  gives  rise  to  calcium  chloride.  When  cold,  the  contents  of 
the  tube  are  dissolved  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  filtered,  and  the  chlorine  pre- 
cipitated by  silver  nitrate. 

bromine  and  iodine  are  estimated  in  a  similar  manner. 


EMPIRICAL  AND  MOLECULAR  FORMULA. 

A  chemical  formula  is  termed  empirical  when  it  merely  gives  the  simplest 
possible  expression  of  the  composition  of  the  substance  to  which  it  refers. 
A  molecular  formula,  on  the  contrary,  expresses  the  absolute  number  of 
atoms  of  each  of  its  elements  supposed  to  be  contained  in  the  molecule,  as 
well  as  the  mere  relations  existing  between  them.  The  empirical  formula 
18  at  once  deduced  from  the  analysis  of  the  substance,  reckoned  to  100 
parts;  but  to  determine  the  molecular  formula,  other  considerations  must 
be  taken  into  account:  namely,  the  combining  or  saturating  power  of  the 
compound,  if  it  is  acid  or  basic ;  the  number  of  atoms  of  any  one  of  its 
elements  (generally  hydrogen)  which  may  be  replaced  by  other  elements; 
the  law  of  even  numbers,  which  requires  that  the  sum  of  the  numbers  of 
atoms  of  all  the  perissad  elements  (hydrogen,  nitrogen,  chlorine,  &c.)  con- 
tained in  the  compound  shall  be  divisible  by  2 ;  and  the  vapor-density  of 
the  compound  (if  it  be  volatile  without  decomposition)  which,  in  normally 
constituted  compounds,  is  always  half  the  molecular  weight  (p.  229). 

The  molecular  formula  may  either  coincide  with  the  empirical  formula, 
or  it  may  be  a  multiple  of  the  latter.  Thus,  the  composition  of  acetic  acid 
ia  expressed  by  the  formula  CH,0,  which  exhibits  the  simplest  relations  of 
the  three  elements ;  but  if  we  want  to  express  the  quantities  of  these,  in 
atoms,  required  to  make  up  a  molecule  of  acetic  acid,  we  have  to  adopt  the 
formula  C,H^O,:  for  only  one-fourth  of  the  hydrogen  in  this  acid  is  re- 
placeable by  metals  to  form  saits,  C,HjKO,,  for  example;  and  its  vapor- 
density,  compared  with  hydrogen,  is  nearly  80,  which  is  half  the  weight  of 
the  molecule,  CjH^O,  =  2.12-f4.1-|-2.16.  Again,  the  empirical  formula 
of  benzene  is  CH ;  but  this  contains  an  uneven  number  of  hydrogen  atoms ; 
89 
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and,  moreover,  if  it  expressed  the  weight  of  the  molecule  of  benzene,  the 

12  4-1 
▼apor-density  of  that  compound  should  be  — ^ —  =  6-5,  whereas  expcri- 

ment  shows  that  it  is  six  times  as  great,  or  equal  to  89:  hence  the  molecular 
formula  of  benzene  is  C^ Ilg. 

The  deduction  of  an  empirical  formula  from  the  ultimate  analysis  is  yery 
easy;  the  case  of  sugar,  already  cited,  may  be  taken  as  an  example.  This 
substance  contains,  according  to  the  analysis,  in  100  parts  — 

Carbon     . 41*98 

Hydrogen        .        .         .       '.         .         .       6*43 
Oxygen 61*59 

10000 

If  each  of  these  quantities  be  divided  by  the  atomic  weight  of  the  corre- 
sponding element,  the  quotients  will  express  the  relations  existing  between 
the  numbers  of  atoms  of  the  three  elements:  these  are  afterwards  reduced  to 
their  simplest  expression.  This  is  the  only  part  of  the  calculation  attended 
with  any  difficulty.  If  the  numbers  were  rigidly  correct,  it  would  only  be 
necepsary  to  divide  each  by  the  greatest  divisor  common  to  the  whole;  as 
they  are,  however,  only  approximative,  something  is  of  necessity  left  to  the 
judgment  of  the  experimenter. 
In  the  case  of  sugar,  we  have 

41*98  6*48  61*69 


=  8*60 ;        ■—-  =  6*48 ;        -— -  =  8*22, 


12  '1  '16 

or  850  atoms  carbon,  648  atoms  hydrogen,  and  822  atoms  oxygen.  Now  it 
is  evident,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  hydrogen  and  oxygen  are  present  in 
the  proportions  to  form  water,  or  twice  as  many  atoms  of  the  former  as  of 
the  latter.  Again,  the  atoms  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  are  nearly  in  the 
proportion  of  12  :  22,  so  that  the  formula  C,,H„0,|  appears  likely  to  be 
correct.  It  is  now  easy  to  see  how  far  this  is  admissible,  by  reckoning  it 
back  to  100  parts,  comparing  the  result  w'th  the  numbers  given  by  the 
actual  analysis,  and  observing  whether  the  diff'erence  falls  fairly,  in  direction 
and  amount,  within  the  limits  of  error  of  what  may  be  termed  a  good  ex- 
periment, viz.,  two  or  three-tenths  per  cent,  deficiency  in  the  carbon,  and 
not  more  than  one-tenth  or  two-tenths  per  cent,  ezeett  in  the  hydrogen : 

Carbon  .  .  .  .  12  X  12  =  144 
Hydrogen  .  .  .  .  1  x  22  =  22 
Oxygen        .        .        .        .        16  x  H  =  176 

842  :  144  =  100  :  4211 
842  :  222  =  100  :  6*48 
842  :  176  =  100  :  61  46 

Organic  acids  and  salt-radicals  have  their  molecular  weights  most  fre- 
quently determined  by  an  analysis  of  their  lead  and  silver  salts,  by  burning 
these  latter  with  suitable  precautions  in  a  thin  porcelain  capsule,  and  noting 
the  weight  of  the  lead  oxide  or  metallic  silver  left  behind.  If  the  lead  oxide 
be  mixed  with  globules  of  reduced  metal,  the  quantity  of  the  latter  must  be 
ascertained  by  dissolving  away  the  oxide  with  acetic  acid.  Or  the  lead  salt 
may  be  converted  into  sulphate,  and  the  silver  compound  into  chloride,  and 
both  metals  thus  estimated.     An  organic  base,  on  the  oontrary,  has  its 
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molecular  weight  fixed  by  the  obaerratioii  of  the  quantity  of  a  mineral 
acid,  or  an  inorganic  salt-radical,  required  to  form  with  it  a  combination 
haying  the  characters  of  neutrality. 

The  rational  and  constitutional  formulsB  of  organic  compounds  will  be 
considered  further  on. 


11^.190. 


DETERMINATION  OF  THE  DENSITY  OF  VAPORS. 

The  determination  of  the  specific  graTity  of  the  yapor  of  a  yolatile  sub- 
stance is  frequently  a  point  of  great  importance,  inasmuch  as  it  giyes  the 
means,  in  conjunction  with  the  analysis,  of  representing 
the  constitution  of  the  substance  by  measure  in  a  gaseous 
state.  The  following  is  a  sketch  of  the  plan  of  operation 
usually  followed  :  —  Alight  glass  globe  about  three  inches 
in  diameter  is  taken,  and  its  neck  softened  and  drawn  out 
in  the  blowpipe-flame,  as  represented  in  fig.  190:  this  is 
accurately  weighed.  About  one  hundred  grains  of  the 
yolatile  liquid  are  then  introduced,  by  gently  warming  the 
globe  and  dipping  the  point  into  the  liquid,  which  is  then 
forced  upwards  by  the  pressure  of  the  air  as  the  yessel 
cools.  The  globe  is  next  firmly  attached  by  wire  to  a  han- 
dle, in  such  a  manner  that  it  may  be  plunged  into  a  bath 
of  boiling  water  or  heated  oil,  and  steadily  held  with  the 
point  projecting  upwards.  The  bath  must  have  a  temper- 
ature considerably  aboye  that  of  the  boiling  point  of  the 
liquid.  The  latter  becomes  rapidly  conyerted  into  yapor, 
which  escapes  by  the  narrow  orifice,  chasing  before  it  the 
air  of  the  globe.  When  the  issue  of  yapor  has  wholly 
ceased,  and  the  temperature  of  the  bath,  carefully  obseryed,  appears  pretty 
uniform,  the  open  extremity  of  the  point  is  hermetically  sealed  by  a  small 
blowpipe-flame.  The  globe  is  remoyed  from  the  bath,  suffered  to  cool, 
cleansed  if  necessary,  and  weighed,  after  which  the  neck  is  broken  off  be- 
neath  the  surface  of  water  which  has  been  boiled  and  cooled  out  of  contact 
of  air,  or  (better)  of  mercury.  The  liquid  enters  the  globe,  and,  if  the 
expulsion  of  the  air  by  the  yapor  has  been  complete,  fills  it:  if  otherwise, 
an  air-bubble  is  left  whose  yolume  ran  be  easily  ascertained  by  pouring  the 
liquid  from  the  globe  into  a  graduated  jar,  and  then  refilling  the  globe,  and 
repeating  the  same  obseryation.  The  capacity  of  the  yessel  is  thus  at  the 
same  time  known :  and  these  are  all  tbe  data  required.*  An  example  will 
render  the  whole  intelligible. 

Determination  of  the  Vapor-Deneity  of  Acetone. 


Capacity  of  globe    .  

Weight  of  globe  filled  with  dry  air  at  62^  F.  and 
80*24  inches  barometer         .         *        .         .         . 

Weight  of  globe  filled  with  yapor  at  212°  F.  temp,  of 
the  bath  at  the  moment  of  sealing  the  point,  and 
80*24  inches  barometer        ..... 

Residual  air,  at  45°  F.,  and  30*24  inches  barometer 


81*61  cubic  inches. 
2070-88  grains. 


2076-81  grains. 
0-60  cubic  inches. 


*  Heasrt.  Plujfalr  and  Wanklyn  hare  lately  described  an  Important  modification  of  this 
proceH,  whereby  the  deueUie^  of  a  rapor  at  temperatareH  below  the  boiling  point  of  the  liquid 
laay  be  determined.  Tliis  object  is  attained  hy  mixing  the  rapor  of  the  body  with  a  meaa> 
urea  Toluno  of  a  permanent  gas — hydrogen,  for  instance. — Joum.  of  the  CAcim.  &c.,  toI.  xr. 
p.l43w 
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81*61  cubic  inches  of  air  at  62^  and  80-24  in.  bar.  =  82*86  cubic  inches  at 
60^  F.,  and  30  inch  bar.,  weighing       ....         10085  grains. 
Hence,  weight  of  empty  globe,  2070-88  — 10035  =  2060*845  grains. 


0*6  cubic  inch  of  air  at  45^  =  0-8  cubic  inch  at  212^ ;  weight  of  do.  by  cal- 
culation-.=0-1 91  grain. 

81*61  —0*8  =  30-81  cubic  inches  of  Taper  at  212°  and  80*24  in.  bar.,  which, 
on.  the  supposition  th<U  it  would  bear  cooling  fo  60°  without  liquefaction,  would, 
at  that  temperature,  and  under  a  pressure  of  80  inch,  bar.,  become  re> 
duced  to  24-18  cubic  inches. 

Hence, 

Weight  of  globe  and  Tapor 2076*810  grains. 

*'  residual  air 0-191 


2076*619        " 


Weight  of  globe 2060  846 


«( 


Weight  of  the  24*18  cubic  inches  of  yapor  .  .  .  15*774  '< 
Consequently,  100  cubic  inches  of  such  yapor  must  weigh  65  23  " 
100  cubic  inches  of  air,  under  similar  circumstances,  weigh  31  *01  *' 
65  23 

=7  2*108,  the  specific  grayity  of  the  yapor  in  question,  air  being  unity. 

81*01 

Or,  the  weight  of  100  cubic  inches  of  hydrogen  being  2*14  grains, 
6523 

=  30-44  is  the  specific  grayity  of  acetone  yapor  referred  to  hydrogen 

2*14 

as  unity. 

In  the  foregoing  statement,  we  haye,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  omitted 
a  correction,  which,  in  yery  exact  experiments,  must  not  be  lost  sight  of, 
yiz.,  the  expansion  and  change  of  capacity  of  the  glass  globe  by  the  ele- 
yated  temperature  of  the  bath.  The  density  so  obtained  will  be  always  on 
this  account  a  little  too  high. 

The  error  of  the  mercurial  thermometer  at  high  temperatures  is  in  the 
opposite  direction. 

The  preceding  method,  which  is  that  of  Dumas,  is  applicable  to  the  de- 
termination of  the  yapor-densities  of  all  substances  whose  boiling  points  are 
within  the  range  of  the  mercurial  thermometer,  that  is  to  say,  not  exceed- 
ing 300° G.  (572°  F.),  and  therefore  to  nearly  all  yolatile  organic  compounds: 
indeed,  there  are  but  few  such  compounds  which  can  bear  higher  tempera- 
tures without  decomposition.  But  for  mineral  substances,  such  as  sulphur, 
iodine,  yolatile  metallic  chlorides^  &c.,  it  is  often  necessary  to  employ  much 
higher  temperatures;  and  for  such  cases  a  modification  of  the  process  has 
been  deyised  by  Deyille  and  Troost.  It  consists  in  using  a  globe  of  porce- 
lain instead  of  glass,  heating  it  in  the  yapor  of  a  substance  whose  boiling 
point  is  known  and  constant,  and  sealing  the  globe  by  the  flame  of  the  oxy- 
hydrogen  blowpipe.  The  yapors  employed  for  this  purpose  are  those  of 
mercury,  which  boils  at  350°  C.  (662°  F.) ;  of  sulphur,  which  boils  at  440°  C. 
(824°  F. ) ;  of  cadmium,  boiling  at  860°  C.  (1580°  F. ) ;  of  »inc,  boiling  at  1040« 
0.  (1900°  F.).  The  use  of  these  liquids  of  constant  boiling  point  obyiates 
the  necessity  of  determining  the  temperature  in  each  experiment,  jvhich  at 
such  degrees  of  heat  would  be  yery  difficult. 

In  the  processes  above  described,  the  density  of  a  yapor  is  determined 
"^y  weighing  the  quantity  of  the  yapor  contained  in  a  vessel  of  known  c»- 
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paeity.  Another  method,  deTised  by  Gay-Lussac,  consists  in  ascertaining 
the  yolume  occupied  by  a  giren  weight  of  substance  when  heated  up  to  a 
temperature  considerably  above  its  boiling  point. 

The  density  of  a  Tapor  referred  to  air  as  unity  may  be  converted  into 
that  which  it  has  compared  with  hydrogen,  by  diyiding  by  0*06926,  the 
specific  gravity  of  hydrogen  referred  to  air  as  unity. 

The  vapor^density  of  a  compound  thus  determined,  that  is  to  say,  the 
weight  of  a  unit-volume  of  its  vapor  compared  with  that  of  hydrogen,  is 
found  to  be  in  nearly  all  cases  half  its  molecular  weight;  for  example,  the 
molecular  weight  of  acetone,  C.H^O,  is  86  -f  6  -f  ^^  =  ^S«  ^^o  ^^^^  of 
which  is  29,  or  nearly  equal  to  the  vapor-density  of  acetone  determined  by 
experiment.  Hence  the  law  already  stated  (p.  229),  that  the  molecules  of 
all  normally  constituted  compounds  in  the  slate  of  vapor  occupy  twice  the 
▼olume  of  an  atom  of  hydrogen. 

Some  compounds,  however,  exhibit  a  departure  from  this  rule,  their  ob- 
served specific  gravities  being  equal  to  only  one-fourth  their  molecular 
weights,  or  their  molecules  occupying  four  times  the  volume  of  an  atom  of 
hydrogen.  Such  is  the  case  with  9al-ammoniac,  NH4CI,  phosphorus  penta- 
chloride,  PCl^,  sulphuric  acid,  SO4H2,  ammonium-sulph-hydrate,  SH(NH4), 
and  a  few  others.  This  anomaly  is  probably  due,  in  some  cases  at  least,  to 
a  decomposition  or  "dissociation"  of  the  compound  at  the  high  tempera- 
ture to  which  it  is  subjected  for  the  determination  of  its  vapor-density ; 
NH4CI,  for  example,  splitting  up  into  NH,  and  HCl,  each  of  which  occupies 
two  volumes,  and  the  whole  therefore  four  volumes ;  and  in  like  manner 
SO4H2  may  be  supposed  to  separate  into  SO.  and  OH,;  PCI.  into  PCI3  and 
CI,;  SH(NH4)  into  SHj  and  NH„  &c. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  substances,  both  simple  and  compound,  exhibit, 
at  temperatures  not  far  above  their  boiling  points,  vapor-densities  consider- 
ably greater  than  they  should  have  according  to  the  general  law,  whereas 
when  raised  to  higher  temperatures  they  exhibit  normal  vapor-densities. 
Thus  sulphur,  which  boils  at  440^  C.  (824°  F.),  exhibits  at  1000<>  C.  (1832o 
F.),  like  elementary  gases  in  general,  a  vapor-density  equal  to  its  atomic 
weight,  vix.,  82  (see  p.  229) ;  but  at  600°  C.  (982°  F.)  its  vapor-density  is 
nearly  three  times  as  great.  Again,  acetic  acid,  C,H40,.  whose  molecular 
weight  is  24  -f-  4  -f-  ^^  =  ^1  ^o^s,  at  temperatures  considerBbly  above  its 
boiling  point,  a  vapor-density  nearly  equal  to  80;  but  at  125°  C.  (257°  F.), 
8^  C.  (14°  F.)  above  its  boiling  point,  its  vapor-density  is  rather  more  than 
46,  or  1|  times  as  great.  This  anomalous  increase  of  vapor-density  appears 
to  take  place  when  the  substance  approaches  its  liquefying  point,  at  which 
also  it  exhibits  irregularities  in  its  rate  of  expansion  and  contraction  by  varia- 
tions of  pressure  and  temperature  —  at  which,  in  short,  it  begins  to  behave 
itself  like  a  liquid ;  but  at  higher  temperatures  it  exhibits  the  physical 
oharaoters  of  a  perfect  gas,  and  then  also  its  specific  gravity  becomes  normal. 

There  are  two  elements,  however,  namely,  phosphorus  and  arsenic,  which, 
at  all  temperatures  hitherto  attained,  exhibit  a  vapor-density  twice  as  great 
as  they  should  have  according  to  the  general  law,  that  of  phosphorus  being 
always  62,  and  that  of  arsenic  150.  This  has  been  explained  by  supposing 
that  the  molecule  of  each  of  these  elements  in  the  free  state  contains  4  atoms 
instead  of  two,  as  is  the  case  with  most  elementary  bodies ;  thus  the  mole- 
cule of  phosphorus  is  supposed  to  be  represented  by  the  formula 
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DECOMPOSITIONS  AND  TRANSFORMATIONS  OF  ORGANIC 

COMPOUNDS. 

Organic  bodies  are,  generally  speaking,  distinguished  by  the  facility  with 
which  they  decompose  under  the  influence  of  heat  or  of  chemical  reagents: 
the  more  complex  the  body,  the  more  easily  does  it  undergo  decomposition 
or  transformation. 

1.  Action  of  Heat. — Organic  bodies  of  simple  constitution  and  of  some 
permanence,  but  not  capable  of  subliming  unchanged,  like  many  of  the  organic 
acids,  yield,  when  exposed  to  a  high,  but  regulated  temperature,  in  a  retort, 
new  compounds,  perfectly  definite  and  often  crystallizable,  which  partake, 
to  a  certain  extent,  of  the  properties  of  the  original  substance :  the  numer- 
ous pyro-addtf  of  which  many  examples  will  occur  in  the  succeeding  pages, 
are  thus  produced.  Carbon  dioxide  and  water  are  often  eliminated  under 
these  circumstances.  If  the  heat  be  suddenly  raised  to  redness,  the  regu- 
larity of  the  decomposition  vanishes,  while  the  products  become  more  un- 
certain and  more  numerous;  carbon  dioxide  and  watery  vapor  are  suc- 
ceeded by  inflammable  gases,  as  carbon  monoxide  and  hydrocarbons ;  oily 
matter  and  tar  distil  over,  and  increase  in  quantity  until  the  close  of  the 
operation,  when  the  retx)rt  is  found  to  contain,  in  most  cases,  a  residue  of 
charcoal.     Such  is  dry  or  destructive  distillation. 

If  the  organic  substance  contains  nitrogen,  and  is  not  of  a  kind  capable 
of  taking  a  new  and  permanent  form  at  a  moderate  degree  of  heat.,  then 
that  nitrogen  is  in  most  instances  partly  disengaged  in  the  i^hape  of  ammo- 
nia, or  substances  analogous  to  it,  partly  left  in  combination  with  the  car- 
bonaceous matter  in  the  distillatory  vessel.  The  products  of  dry  distillation 
thus  become  still  more  complicated. 

A  much  greater  degree  of  regularity  is  observed  in  the  effects  of  heat  on 
fixed  organic  matters,  when  these  are  previously  mixed  with  an  excess  of 
strong  alkaline  base,  as  potash  or  lime.  In  such  cases  an  acid,  the  nature 
of  which  is  chiefly  dependent  upon  the  temperature  applied,  is  produced, 
and  remains  in  union  with. the  base,  the  residual  element  or  elements  escap- 
ing in  some  volatile  form.  Thus  benzoic  acid  distilled  with  calcium  hy- 
drate, at  a  dull  red  heat,  yields  calcium  carbonate  and  benzene ;  woody 
fibre  and  caustic  potash,  heated  to  a  very  moderate  temperature,  yield  free 
hydrogen,  and  a  brown,  somewhat  indefinite  substance  called  tdmic  acid; 
with  a  higher  degree  of  heat,  oxalic  acid  appears  in  the  place  of  the  ulmic ; 
and,  at  the  t-emperature  of  ignition,  carbon  dioxide,  hydrogen  being  the 
other  product. 

2.  Action  of  Oxygen. — Oxygen,  either  tree  or  in  the  nascent  state,  in 
which  latter  condition  it  is  most  active,  may  act  on  organic  compounds  in 
four  different  ways : 

a.  By  simple  addition,  as 

C.H^O  -f  0  =  C,H40, 
Aldehyde.  Acetic  acid. 

0.  By  simply  removing  hydrogen : 

CfH«0  -f-  0  =  OH,  -t-  CoH^O 
Alcohol.  Aldehyde. 

y.  By  removing  hydrogen  and  taking  its  place,  2  atoms  of  hydrogen  being 
replaced  by  one  of  oxygen ;  e.  g. : 

C,H,0  +  0,  =  OH,  +  CjH^O, 
Alcohol.  Acetic  acid. 
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I,  By  removing  both  carbon  and  hydrogen.  In  this  manner  complex 
organic  bodies  containing  large  numbers  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  atoms  are 
reduced  to  others  of  simpler  constitution,  and  ultimately  the  carbon  and 
hydrogen  are  wholly  converted  into  carbon  dioxide  and  water.  Nitrogen, 
chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine,  if  present,  are  at  the  same  time  disengaged, 
for  the  most  part  in  the  free  state,  and  sulphur  is  oxidized. 

Moist  organic  substances,  especially  those  containing  nitrogen,  undergo, 
when  exposed  to  the  air,  a  slow  process  of  oxidation,  by  which  the  organic 
matter  is  gradually  burned  and  destroyed  without  sensible  elevation  of 
temperature;  this  process  is  called  Decay,  or  Eremacauns.  Closely  con- 
nected with  this  change  are  those  called  Fermentation  and  PtUrefactioriy  con- 
sisting in  a  new  arrangement  of  the  elements  of  the  compound  (often  with 
assimilation  of  the  elements  of  water),  and  the  consequent  formation  of  new 
products.  The  change  is  called  putre/aetion,  when  it  is  accompanied  by  an 
offensive  odor;  fermentation,  when  no  such  odor  is  evolved,  and  especially 
if  the  change  results  in  the  formation  of  useful  products:  thus,  the  decom- 
position of  a  dead  body,  or  of  blood  or  urine,  is  putrefaction ;  that  of  grape- 
juice  or  malt-wort,  which  yields  alcohol,  is  fermentation.  Putrefaction 
and  fermentation  are  not  processes  of  oxidation ;  nevertheless,  the  presence 
of  oxygen  appears  to  be  indispensable  to  their  commencement ;  but  the 
change,  when  once  begun,  proceeds  without  the  aid  of  any  other  substance 
external  to  the  decomposing  body,  unless  it  be  water  or  its  elements.  Every 
ease  of  putrefaction  thus  begins  with  decay ;  and  if  the  decay,  or  its  cause, 
namely,  the  absorption  of  oxygen,  be  prevented,  no  putrefaction  occurs. 
The  most  putrescible  aubstinces,  as  animal  flesh  intended  for  food,  milk, 
and  highly  azotized  vegetables,  are  preserved  indefinitely,  by  enclosure  in 
metallic  ca^es  from  which  the  air  has  been  completely  removed  and  excluded. 

Fermentation  and  putrefaction  are  always  accompanied  by  the  develop- 
ment of  certain  living  organisms  of  the  fungous  class;  but  whether  the 
growth  of  these  is  a  cause  or  a  consequence  of  the  chemical  change  is  a 
point  not  yet  decided.  We  shall  return  to  this  subject  in  speaking  of  the 
fermentation  of  sugar. 

3.  Action  of  Chlorine,  Bromine,  and  Iodine. — Chlorine  and  bromine  exert 
precisely  similar  actions  on  organic  bodies ;  that  of  chlorine  is  the  more 
energetic  of  the  two.     The  reactions  consist: 

«.  In  simple  addition  of  chlorine  or  bromine  to  the  organic  molecule ;  e.  g. : 

^A^A^A  +  Br,  =  C^H^Br^O^ 
Fumaric  Dibromosucdnic 

add.  acid. 

0,  In  removal  of  hydrogen  without  substitution : 

CjHeO  -h  CI,  =  2HC1  +  C.H^O 
Alcohol.  Aldehyde. 

y.  In  substitution  of  chlorine  or  bromine  for  hydrogen : 

CAO,  -h  CI,  =  Ha  +  C.HjClO, 
Acetic  Chloracetic 

acid.  acid. 

CgH^O,  +  3C1,  =  8HC1  +  C.HCljO, 
Acetic  Tricnloracetic 

acid.  acid 

The  snbBtitntion-productfl  thus  formed  undergo  transformations  closely 
analogous  to  those  of  the  original  compounds,  under  the  influence  of  simi- 
lar reagents ;  but  they  are  always  more  acid,  or  less  basylous,  in  proper 
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lion  to  the  quantity  of  chlorine  or  bromine  substitated  for  hydrogen.  Thas 
aniline.  C^H^N,  which  is  a  strong  base,  may  be  converted,  by  processes  to 
be  hereafier  described,  into  the  chlorinated  compounds,  C^H^CIN,  CjHgCLN, 
and  CfH^ClsN,  the  first  and  second  of  which  are  less  basic  than  aniline 
itself,  while  the  third  does  not  show  any  tendency  to  form  salts  with  acids. 

6.  In  presence  of  water  they  remore  the  hydrogen  of  that  liquid,  and  set 
free  the  oxygen :  hence,  chlorine- water  and  bromine-water  act  as  powerful 
oxidizing  agents. 

^  Iodine  may  also  act  in  this  manner  as  an  oxidizing  agent;  and  it  some- 
times attaches  itself  directly  to  organic  molecules ;  but  it  never  acts  directly 
by  substitution.  Iodine  substitution-products  may.  however,  be  obtained 
in  some  cases  by  treating  organic  bodies  with  chloride  of  iodine,  the  chlor- 
ine then  removing  hydrogen,  and  the  iodine  taking  its  place. 
'  4.  Action  of  Nitric  Add.  — This  acid  acts  very  powerfully  on  organic  sub- 
stances.    The  action  may  be  of  three  kinds: 

a.  Direct  combination,  as  with  organic  bases ;  e.  g, : 

CjH^N     +     NO,H    =    C.H^N.NOjH 
Ethylamine.        Nitric  Ethylamine 

acid.  nitrate. 

0.  Oxidation.  This  mode  of  action  is  most  frequently  obserred  with  the 
somewhat  diluted  acid. 

y.  Substitution  of  nitryl  (NO,)  for  hydrogen ;  e.  g.  : 

C^He    +     NO,(OH)    =    OH,    +    CeH»(NO,) 
Benzene.      Nitric  acid.  Nitrobenzene. 

CeH-oOj    +    3N0,(0H)    =    80H,  +    CeH^(NO,LOj 
Cellulose.         Nitric  acid.  Tritroeellulose 

(gun-cotton). 

This  action  takes  place  most  readily  with  the  strongest  nitric  acid  (pure 
hydrogen  nitrate).  The  products  (called  nitro-eofnpoundt)  are  always  easily 
combustible,  and  in  many  cases  highly  explosive. 

6.  Action  of  AlkaUe*. — The  hydrates  of  potassium  and  sodium  act  on 
organic  bodies  in  a  great  variety  of  ways,  the  most  important  and  general 
of  which  are  the  following:  — 

«.  By  direct  combination : 

CO  -f.  OKH        =        CHKO, 

Carbon  Potassium  Potassium 

monoxide.  hydrate.  formate. 

C,pH«0      -I-         OKH        :=      C,oH„KO, 
Camphor.  Potassium       ^       Potassium 

hydrate.  campholate. 

0.  By  double  decomposition  with  acids,  water  being  eliminated,  and  a 
salt  produced : 

C,H,0,.H         -f.        OKH      =        OH,        -f        C,H,0,.K 
Acetic  acid.  Potassium 

acetate. 
y.  Oxidation,  with  elimination  of  hydrogen: 

C,HeO    -f    OKH    =    C,H,KO,    +    2H, 
Alcohol.  Potassium  , 

acetate. 

i.  From  chlorinated  compounds  they  remove  a  part  or  the  whole  of  tho 
*»lorine : 
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C,Hp,     +      OKH      =      CjHjCl      4-      KCl      +      OH, 
Ethene  Cblor- 

chloride.  ethene. 

C^H^Cl      -h      OKH      =        CgH,o       -f      KCl      -f      OH, 

Aniyl  Amyleue. 

chloride. 

c.  Amides  (pp.  315,  471)  are  decomposed  by  them  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  whole  of  the  nitrogen  is  given  off  as  ammonia,  and  a  potassium  or 
sodium  salt  of  the  corresponding  acid  is  produced : 

NH,.C,n,0    4-    OKH     =     NH,    -|-    C,H,O.OK 
Acetamide.  Potassium 

acetate. 

Many  other  azotized  organic  compounds,  when  heated  with  alkaline 
hydrates,  likewise  gire  up  the  whole  of  their  hydrogen  in  the  form  of 
ammonia. 

6.  Action  of  Reducing  Agenlt.  —  This  name  is  given  to  bodies  whose  action 
is  the  inverse  of  that  of  oxygen,  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine ;  such  are 
nascent  hydrogen,  obtained  by  the  action  of  sodium-amalgam  on  water,  or 
by  that  of  zinc  on  aqueous  acids  or  alkalies;  also  hydrogen  sulphide,  am- 
monium sulphide,  sulphurous  acid,  and  metals,  especinJly  potassium  and 
sodium,  all  of  which  either  give  up  hydrogen,  or  abstract  oxygen,  chlor- 
ine, &c. 

Reducing  agents  may  net  in  the  following  ways :  — 
«.  By  adding  hydrogen  to  an  organic  body : 

CjH^O    +     HH    =    Qfifi 
Ethene  Alcohol, 

oxide. 

$.  By  removing  oxygen,  chlorine,  bromine,  or  iodine,  without  introducing 
anything  in  its  place ;  thus : 

CyHjO,    -h    HH     =    OH,    +    C,H,0 
Benzoic  Benzoio 

acid.  aldehyde. 

y.  By  substituting  hydrogen  for  oxygen,  chlorine,  &c.  This  process  is 
called  inverBe  tubtUlution.  It  may  take  place  either  in  equivalent  quanti- 
ties ;  €.  g. : 

C^HjO  .  OH    +    2HH    =    OH,    +    C^H^  .  OH 
Benzoic  Benzylic 

acid  alcohol 

or  it  may  happen  that  the  quantity  of  hydrogen  introduced  is  only  half 
that  which  is  equivalent  to  the  oxygen  removed.  Tbis  mode  of  substitu- 
tion takes  pla^e  with  nitro-compounds,  which  are  thereby  reduced  to  others 
containing  amidogen,  (NH,),  in  place  of  nitryl,  (NO,)  ;  thus : 

C,H,(NO,)    +    8H,    =     20H,    +    C,H,(NH,) 
Nitrobenzene.  Amidobenzene 

(aniline). 

A  large  namber  of  organic  bases  are  formed  in  this  manner  from  nitro- 
compounds. 

7.  Actum  of  DehydrvOing  Agents.  —  Strong  sulphuric  acid,  sulphuric  oxide, 
phosphoric  oxide,  and  zinc  chloride  remove  oxygen  and  hydrogen  from 
organic  bodies  in  the  form  of  water,  the  elements  of  which  are  derived, 
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sometimes  from  a  single  molecale  of  the  organic  body,  sometimes  from  two 
molecules : 

CjH.O    —    OH,    =    C,H^ 
Alcohol.  Ethene. 

2C,HeO    —    OH,    =    C^H„0 
Alcohol.  Ether. 

Compounds  which,  like  sugar,  starch,  and  woody  fibre,  consist  of  carbon 
united  with  hydrogen  and  oxygen  in  the  proportions  to  form  water,  are 
ofLen  reduced  by  these  dehydrating  agents  to  black  substances  consisting 
mainly  of  carbon. 

Other  reactions  of  less  generality  than  those  aboye  described  will  be  suffi- 
ciently illustrated  by  special  cases  in  the  sequel. 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  ORGANIC  COMPOUNDS.— ORGANIC  SERIES. 

The  classification  of  organic  compounds  is  based  upon  the  equivalence  or 
atomicity  of  carbon.  This  element  is  a  tetrad,  being  capable  of  uniting 
with  at  most  four  atoms  of  hydrogen  or  other  monatomic  elements.  Me- 
thane or  marsh  gas,  CH4,  is  therefore  a  saturated  hydro-carbon,  not  capa- 
ble of  uniting  directly  with  chlorine,  bromine,  or  other  monad  elements, 
but  only  of  exchanging  a  part  or  the  whole  of  its  hydrogen  for  an  equiv- 
alent quantity  of  another  monad  element.  It  may,  however,  as  already 
explained  (p.  236),  take  up  any  number  of  dyad  elements  or  radicals,  be- 
cause such  a  radical  introduced  into  any  group  of  atoms  whatever,  neutral- 
izes one  unit  of  equivalency,  and  adds  another,  leaving  therefore  the  com- 
bining power  or  equivalence  of  the  group  just  the  same  as  before.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  hydro-carbon,  CH4,  may  take  up  any  number  of  molecules 
of  the  bivalent  radical,  CH^  thereby  giving  rise  to  the  series  of  saturated 
hydro-carbons, 

CH^,        C,Hf,        OjHg,        C4Hy,  .  •  .  .  C  H^,^.,.* 

A  series  of  compounds,  the  terms  of  which  differ  from  one  another  by 
OH,,  is  called  an  homologotu  series.  There  are  many  such  series  besides  that 
of  the  hydro-carbons  just  mentioned ;  thus  methyl-chloride,  CH^Cl,  gives 
by  continued  addition  of  CH^  the  series  of  chlorides, 

CHjCl,        CjHjCl,        CjH^Cl,        C4H,C1  .  .  .  C  H,^+  CY; 

and  from  methyl-alcohol,  CH4O,  is  derived  in  like  manner  the  series  of 
homologous  alcohols, 

CH4O,        C,H«0,        CjHgO,        C^^uP  .  .  .  C,Hfc+  0. 

The  terms  of  the  same  homologous  series  resemble  one  another  in  many 
respects,  exhibiting  similar  transformations  under  the  action  of  given  re- 
agents, and  a  regular  gradation  of  properties  from  the  lowest  to  the  high- 
est ;  thus,  of  the  hydro-carbons,  C.  H,.-}.^,  the  lowest  terms  CH.,  C,Hg,  and 
C,H,.  are  gaseous  at  ordinary  temperatures,  the  highest  containing  20  or 
more  carbon-atoms,  are  solid,  while  the  intermediate  compounds  are  liquids, 
becoming  more  and  more  viscid  and  less  volatile,  as  they  contain  a  greater 
number  of  carbon-atoms,  and  exhibiting  a  constant  rise  of  about  20**  C. 
(36°  F.)  in  their  boiling  points  for  each  addition  of  CH,  to  the  molecule. 

The  saturated  hydro-carboos,  C.  ^i^rit,  ii>ft7i  under  various  circumstances, 

•  See  pHge  234. 
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be  depriyed  of  two  atoms,  or  one  molecule,  of  hydrogen,  therebj  producing 
B  new  homologous  series, 

CH,,  ^3^4,  ^s^6>  ^4^8  •   •   •   C.H^ 

These  are  unsaturated  molecules,  having  two  units  of  equiTalency  uncom- 
bined,  and  therefore  acting  as  bivalent  radicals,  capable  of  taking  up  2 
atoms  of  chlorine,  bromine,  or  other  univalent  radicals,  and  1  atom  of  oxy- 
gen or  other  bivalent  radical. 

The  first  term  of  this  last  series  cannot  give  up  2  atoms  of  hydrogen 
without  being  reduced  to  the  atom  of  carbon ;  but  the  remaining  terms  may 
each  give  up  2  atoms  of  hydrogen,  and  thus  give  rise  to  the  series, 

C/jHy         V/3H4,         ^4^0  •  •  •  •  \j^  H]^  _f . 

each  term  of  which  is  a  quadrivalent  radical. 

And,  in  like  manner,  by  successive  abstractions  of  H^  a  number  of  ho- 
mologous series  may  be  formed  whose  general  terms  are 

The  individual  series,  as  far  as  C^,  are  given  in  the  following  table,  to- 
gether with  the  names  proposed  for  them  by  Dr.  Hofmann :  * 

CH4  CH, 

Methane  Methene 

CjH0  ^3^4  ^jH, 

Ethane   Ethene   Ethine 

C|H|    C^a^  ^3l'4    ^s^s 

Propane  Propene  Propine  Propone 

C4H1Q  C4H1  ^4"S  ^4  "4  ^4^3 

Quartane  Quartene  Quartine  Quartone  Quartune 

CjH,,        CjH,^        CjH,         CjHj        C5H4        CjH, 
Qnintane  Quintene   Quintine  Quintone  Quintune 

C0H,4        CfH,,        ^6^10        ^e^t        ^6^6        ^6^4        ^9^r 
Sextane    Sextene  Sextine     Sextone  Sextune 

Each  vertical  column  of  this  table  forms  a  homologous  series,  in  which 
the  terms  dilFer  by  CH,,  and  each  horizontal  line  an  Uologoxia  series,  in  which 
the  successive  terms  dilFer  by  H^  The  bodies  of  these  last  series  are 
designated  as  the  monocarbon,  dicarbon  group,  &c. 

The  formula  in  the  preceding  table  represent  hydrocarbons  all  of 
which  are  capable  of  existing  in  the  separate  state,  and  many  of  which 
have  been  actually  obtained.  They  are  all  derived  from  saturated  mole- 
cules, CaHte+3<  by  abstraction  of  one  or  more  pairs  of  hydrogen-atoms. 

But  a  saturated  hydrocarbon,  CH4.  for  example,  may  give  up  1,  2,  3,  or 
any  number  of  hydrogen-atoms  in  exchange  for  other  elements ;  thus  marsh 
gms,  CH4,  subjected  to  the  action  of  chlorine  under  various  circumstances, 
yields  the  substitution- products, 

CHjCl,  CH,Cly  CHa»  CCI4K 

which  may  be  regarded  as  compounds  of  chlorine  with  the  radicals, 

(CH,)/,  (CH,)//,  (CH,)///,  C^ ; 

and  in  like  manner  each  hydrocarbon  of  the  series,  C.  H,.4.„  may  yield  a 
eeries  of  radicals  of  the  forms, 

(c.  Hfc+,)^      (c.  H,.)//,      (c.  n^, )///,      (c.  h,^)»',  &o. 

eaoh  of  which  has  an  equivalent  value,  or  combining  power,  corresponding 

•  ProcMdiofi  of  the  Ro)raI  Society,  xv.  67. 
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with  the  number  of  hydrogen-atoms  abstracted  from  the  orig^al  hydro- 
carbon. Those  of  even  equivalence  contain  even  numbers  of  hydrogen- 
atoms,  and  are  identical  in  composition  with  those  in  the  table  above  given; 
but  those  of  uneven  equivalence  contain  odd  numbers  of  hydrogen- atoms, 
and  are  incapable  of  existing  in  the  separate  state,  except,  perhaps,  as 
double  molecules  (p.  288). 

These  hydrocarbon  radicals  of  uneven  equivalence  are  designated  by 
names  ending  in  yl,  those  of  the  univalent  radicals  being  formed  from  me- 
thane, ethene,  &c.,  by  changing  the  termination  ane  into  y//  those  of  the 
trivalent  radicals  by  changing  the  final  e  \n  the  names  of  the  bivalent 
radicals,  methene,  &c.,  into  yl;  and  similarly  for  the  rest.  The  names  of 
the  whole  series  will  therefore  be  as  follows:  — 

CH^      (CH,)'      (CH,)''      (CH)^^' 
Methane  Methyl    Methene  Methenyl 

C,H,    (C,H.y    (C,H,)"    (CH,)''/    {C.H,)"     (C.H)' 
Etbane     Ethyl       Etbene      Ethenyl      Ethine     Ethinyl 

C,H,  (C,H,)'  (C,H,)"  (C,H,)"/  (C^H,)"  (C.H,)'  (C,H,)-  (C,H)- 
Propane  Propyl    Propene   Propenyl    Propine  Propinyl  Propone  ProponyL 

&c.  &c.  &c. 

From  these  hydrocarbon  radicals,  others  of  the  same  degree  of  equira- 
lence  may  be  derived  by  partial  or  total  replacement  of  the  hydrogen  by 
other  elements,  or  compound  radicals.  Thus  from  propyl,  CgH^,  may  be 
derived  the  following  univalent  radicals :  — 

CjHeCl  C,H,Cl4  C,H,0  C,H,a,0  C,He(CN)' 

Chloropropyl  Tetraohloro-  Oxypropyl        Trichlor-        Cyanopropyl. 

propyl  oxypropyl 

C,He(NO,)  C,H,(NH,)0  C,He(CH,)  C,H.(C,H.), 

Nitropropyl        Amidoxypropyl      Methylpropyl      DiethylpropyL 

From  the  radicals  above  mentioned,  all  well-defined  organic  compounds 
may  be  supposed  to  be  formed  by  combination  and  substitution,  each  radical 
entering  into  combination,  just  like  an  elementary  body  of  the  same  degree 
of  equivalence. 

Organic  compounds  may  thus  be  arranged  in  the  following  olasBea : 

I.  Hydrocarbont  eontaininff  even  numbert  of  hydrogen  atoma. — These  are  the 
compounds  tabulated  on  page  467;  they  are  sometimes  regarded  as  hy- 
drides of  radicals  containing  uneven  numbers  of  hydrogen  atoms ;  t,  g^i 

Methane,  CH^     =     CH,  .  H,  Methyl  hydride. 

II.  ffalotd  Ethers. — Compounds  of  hydrocarbons  with  halogens ;  e.  ^. : 

CH,C1  CjH^Br,  C,HA 

Methyl  chloride.        Ethene  bromide.        Propenyl  iodide. 

These  compounds  are  often  formed  by  direct  substitution  of  chlorine,  bro- 
mine, &o.,  for  hydrogen  in  hydrocarbons  containing  even  numbers  of  hydro- 
gen atoms. 

III.  Aleoholt,  —  Compounds  of  hydrocarbon  radicals  (hence  called  aleohol 
radieaU),  with  hydroxyl ;  e.  y. : 

C.H,(HO)  (C  HJ"(HO)  (C,H,)///(HO). 

Ethyl  alcohol.  Ethene  alcohol  Propenyl  alcohol 

(Glycol).  (Glycerin). 

TYiAse  compounds  may  be  formed  from  the  corresponding  haloid  ethers,  by 
Hion  of  water  or  alkalies,  just  as  metalUo  hydrates  are  formed  from 
Tesponding  chlorides,  &c. 
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IV.   Oxygen  Ethert,   or  Alcoholic   Oxides.  —  Compounds  of   hydrocarbon 
radicals  with  oxygen ;  t,  g. : 


(C,H,),0 

(C,H,)"0 

(C,Hg)'",0, 

lilihyi 

.  Ethene 

Propenyl 

oxide. 

oxide. 

oxide. 

These  ethers  are  related  to  the  alcohols  in  the  same  manner  as  anhydrous 
metallic  oxides  to  the  corresponding  hydrates  or  hydrylates,  and  may  be 
formed,  in  many  instances,  by  direct  dehydration  of  the  alcohols,  as  by  the 
action  of  sulphuric  acid,  zinc  chloride,  &c. 

y.  Sulphur  and  Selenium  AleohoU  and  Ethers.  —  Compounds  analogous  in 
composition  to  the  oxygen  alcohols  and  ethers,  the  oxygen  being  replaced 
by  sulphur  or  selenium.  The  sulphur  and  selenium  alcohols  are  also  called 
mercaptans. 

VI.  Acid  ffalides. — Compounds  of  oxygenated  radicals  (acid  radicals) 
with  chlorine,  bromine,  Slc.  ;  e.  g. : 

c,H,o  CI  {c,ufi,y^c\,  (c,H,o)/''a, 

Acetyl  Succinyl  Ciiryi  chloride, 

chloride.  chloride. 

These  compounds  are  formed  by  the  action  of  the  chlorides,  bromides,  &c., 
of  phosphorus  on  the  compounds  of  the  next  class. 

VII.  Organic  Acids. — Compounds  of  oxygenated  radicals  with  hydroxyl; 

C,H,0 .  HO  (C,H,0,)'' .  (HO),  (CeH^O,)'^' .  (HO), 

Acetic  acid.  Succinic  acid.  Citric  acid. 

These  compounds  are  formed  in  a  variety  of  ways;  among  others,  by  oxi* 
dation  of  alcohols,  and  by  the  action  of  water  on  the  corresponding  acid 
balides,  just  as  alcohols  are  formed  from  alcoholic  chlorides.  A  very  large 
number  of  them  exist  also  ready-formed  in  the  bodies  of  plants  and  ani- 
mals. 

The  hydrogen  in  the  radicals  of  these  acids  may  be  more  or  less  replaced 
by  chlorine,  bromine,  nitryl,  (NO.),  and  other  chlorous  radicals;  thus, 
from  benzoic  acid,  C^H^ .  HO,  are  derived : 

C^H^CIO .  HO        C^H,(NO,)0 .  HO        C^H5(NH,)0 .  HO 
Chlorobenzoic  Nitrobenzoio  Amidobenzoic 

acid.  acid.  acid. 

VIIL  Acid  Oxides,  sometimes  called  Anhydrous  acids,  or  Anhydrides; 

(C,H,0),0  (C,H40,)'^0  (C,H,0)(C7H50)0 

Acetic  oxide.         Succinic  oxide.       Acetobenzoic  oxide. 

These  are  related  to  the  acids  in  the  same  manner  as  the  oxygen-ethers  to 
the  alcohols,  and  are  formed  from  them  in  some  instances  by  direct  dehy- 
dration. 

IX.  Ethereal  SaltSt  also  called  Compound  Ethers.  —  Compounds  formed 
from  acids  by  substitution  of  alcohol  radicals  for  hydrogen,  just  as  metallic 
salts  are  produced  by  substitution  of  metals  for  the  hydrogen  in  acids; 

CjHgOj.H  SO4.HH  PO4.HHH 

Acetic  Sulphuric  Phosphoric 

acid.  acid.  acid. 

40 
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CjHaO, .  CjHjj  80^ .  (C,H5)H  PO^ .  (C,H,)HH 

Kthylic  Monet  hyUo  Monet  by  lie 

acetate.  sulphate.  phosphate. 

80^  (C,H,),  PO,.(C,H,),H 

Diethylio  Diethyho 

sulphate.  phosphate. 

P0«.  (C,H,), 
Trietbylio 
pbosphate. 

They  are  produced  in  many  oases  by  heating  an  acid  or  the  corresponding 
chloride  with  an  alcohoL 

X.  Aldehydes.  —  These  are  compounds  intermediate  between  alcohols 
and  colds.     Thus : 

C,H,0  CjH^O  C,H40, 

Ethyl  Acetic  Acetic 

alcohol.  aldehyde.  acid. 

They  are  produced  by  oxidation  of  alcohols,  and  are  reconverted  into  the 
latter  by  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen.  By  further  oxidation  they  are 
converted  into  acids. 

XI.  Ketonet. — These  are  bodies  derived  from  aldehydes  by  the  replace- 
ment of  1  atom  of  hydrogen  by  an  alcohol  radical;  e.g. : 

Acetic  ketone  or  Acetone,  C,Hf0  =  C2H,(CH,)0. 

They  are  produced  by  the  dry  distillation  of  the  calcium  or  barium  salts 
of  monobasic  acids,  and  by  other  processes  which  will  bo  mentioned  fur- 
ther on. 

XII.  Aminet,  also  called  Alcohol- bases,  or  Compound  ammonias.  —  Com- 
pounds of  alcohol  radicals  with  amidogen,  (NH,)^,  imidogen,  (NH)'^,  and 
trivalent  nitrogen ;  e.jf. : 

C,H. .  H,N  (CjHj), .  HN  (C.H.),N 

Ethylamine.  Diethylamine.  Trietnyuunine. 

(C.H,)".(H,N).        (C,H,)^.{HN),  (C,H.)"..Nr 

Ethene-diamina.        Diethene-diamine.      Triethene-diamine. 

The  modes  of  formation  of  these  bodies  will  be  explained  hereafter. 
They  are  mostly  of  basic  character,  and  capable  of  forming  salts  with 
acids,  like  ammonia,  EI|N,  from  which  they  may,  in  fact,  be  derived  by 
substitution  of  alcohol  radicals  for  part  or  the  whole  of  the  hydrogen. 
Those  in  which  the  hydrogen  is  wholly  thus  replaced  are  called  nitriUs: 
and  among  these  special  mention  must  be  made  of  a  group  consisting  of 
nitrogen  combined  with  a  trivalent  hydrocarbon  radical,  such  as^- 

(CH)^'^N  (C,Hj)'^^N  (C,H5)^^''N 

Methenyl  Ethenyl  Propenyl 

nitrile.  nitrile.  nitrile. 

These  nitriles  have  no  basic  properties,  bnt  are  all  neutral,  except  the 
first,  which  is  a  monobasic  acid,  capable  of  exchanging  its  hydrogen  for 
metals,  and  in  this  character  may  be  regarded  as  a  compound  of  hydrogen 
with  the  univalent  radical  cyanogen  —  C^N;  it  is  accordingly  named  hy- 
drogen cyanide,  or  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  the  other  nitriles  homologous  with 
it  are  the  ethers  of  this  acid ;  thus : 


J 
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Mcthenyl  nitrile,    (CH)''^''N  =  CN.  H,  Hydrogen  cyanide, 
Ethenyl  nitrile,    (C,H,('''N  =  CN .  CH,,  Methyl  cyanide, 
Propenyl  nitrile,  (C,Hj)''''^N  =  CN .  CjUj,  Ethyl  cyanide. 

The  metallic  cyanides  have  been  already  noticed  (p.  277). 

XIII.  Aleoholie  Amtnonium-compounda.  —  Compounds  containing  pentad 
nitrogen,  and  having  the  composition  of  ammonium  salts  in  which  the  hy- 
drogen is  more  or  less  replaced  by  alcohol  radicals ;  e.  y.  .* 

N'(C2H5)ILCl     Ethylammonium  chloride, 
N*(CsUs)«^^^    Diethylammonium  chloride, 
N'?C,Hj),flCl     Triethylammonium  chloride, 
N'^CgH^LCl        Tetrethylammonium  chloride, 
Nt(C,H5)4(HO)   Tetrethylammonium  hydrylate. 

This  last  compound  and  its  analogues,  containing  methyl,  amyl,  &o.,  are 
powerful  alkalies,  obtainable  in  the  solid  stote,  by  evaporation  of  their 
aqueous  solutions,  as  white  deliquescent  crystalline  masses  resembling 
caustic  potash. 

XIV.  FhoapkonUj  Artenie,  and  Antimony  Compounds,  analogous  to  the 
nitrogen  compounds  XII.  and  XIII. ;  e.  g. : 

P'/'(CH,),  As///(C,H3),  Sb'//(C,H.), 

Triethyl  phos-  Triethyl  Triethyl 

phine.  arsine.  stibine. 

P-(CH,),C1  AsVCH,)(C,H3),Cl  Sb-(C,H,),(HO) 

Tetramethyl-  Metuyl-iriethyl-ar-  Tetrethyl-sti- 

phosphonium  sonium  chloride.  bonium  hydrate, 

chloride. 

XV.  Organo-metaUie  bodietj  not  analogous  to  ammonia  or  ammonium 
salts.  —  Compounds  of  hydrocarbon  radicals  with  monad,  dyad,  and  tetrad 
metals;  e.g.: 

NaC.H,  Zn//(CH,),  Sn"(C,Hg)., 

Sodium  ethide.  Zinc  ethide.  Stannic  etbide. 

Hg''(CH,)Cl  Sn>'(C,H,)Cl,  Sn»-(CH,),I, 

Mercuric  chioro-         Stannic  ohloro-  Stannic  dimethyl 

methide.  triethide.  di-iodide. 

XVI.  Amidet. — Compounds  exactly  analogous  to  the  amines,  but  with 
acid  radicals  instead  of  alcohol  radicals;  those  which  contain  bivalent  acid 
radicals  combined  with  imidogen,  (NH)^^,  are  called  imides;  e.g.: 

Succinamide       (C^H^O,)^^ .  (HjN), 
Trisuccinamide  (C^H^G,),'^ .  N^^'', 


AceUmide  C,H,0 .  H,N 

Diacetamide       (C,H,0), .  HN 
Succinimide    (C^H^G,)'' .  HN 


Citramide  (C^^s'^aV^^  •  N''^^ 

.    XYII.  Amie  aeide  — Acids  consisting  of  a  bivalent  or  trivalent  acid  rad- 
ical combined  with  hydroxyl  and  with  amidogen ;  e.  g. : 

Succinamic  acid  (C.H^O,)^^ .  HO .  H,N 
Citramic  acid*  (CeH504)^'^ .  HO .  (HN)'^ 

Each  of  the  classes  of  carbon  compounds  above  enumerated  may  be  di- 
Tided  into  homologous  and  isologous  groups,  though  in  most  oases  the  series 
are  far  from  being  complete. 

*  This  compound  ia  not  actnally  known ;  but  its  derirative,  phenyl-citrainlc  acid,  {C^clfi^* 
C«IIsO.  HN,  hat  been  obtained. 
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The  preceding  classes,  most  of  which  have  their  analogues  amongst  in- 
organic  compounds,  include  nearly  all  artificially  prepared  organic  bodies, 
and  the  majority  of  those  produced  in  the  living  organism.  There  are  still, 
however,  many  compounds  formed  in  the  bodies  of  plants  and  animals,  the 
chemical  relations  of  which  are  not  yet  sufficiently  well  made  out  to  enable 
us  to  classify  them  with  certainty:  Such  is  the  case  with  many  vegetable 
oils  and  resins,  with  most  of  the  alkaloids  or  basic  nitrogenized  compounds 
found  in  plants,  such  as  morphine,  quinine,  strychnine,  &c.,  and  several 
definite  compounds  formed  in  the  animal  organism,  as  albumin,  fibrin, 
casein,  and  gelatin. 

Rational  Formula  of  Organic  Compound*  — It  must  be  distinctly  under- 
stood that  the  formulae  above  given  are  not  the  only  ones  by  which  the 
constitution  of  the  several  classes  of  organic  compounds  may  be  repre- 
sented. Rational  formulas  are  intended  to  represent  the  mode  of  formation 
and  decomposition  of  compounds,  and  the  relation  which  allied  compounds 
bear  to  one  another:  hence,  if  a  compound  can,  under  varying  circum- 
stances, split  up  into  different  atomic  groups  or  radicals,  or  if  it  can  be 
formed  in  various  ways  by  the  combination  of  such  radicals,  different  ra- 
tional formulas  must  be  assigned  to  it.  This  point  has  been  already  noticed 
in  connection  with  the  constitution  of  metallic  salts,  and  illustrated  espe- 
cially in  the  case  of  the  sulphates  (p.  281 ) ;  but  organic  compounds,  which 
for  the  most  part  contain  larger  numbers  of  atoms,  and  are  therefore 
capable  of  division  into  a  greater  number  of  groups,  afford  much  more 
abundant  illustration  of  the  same  principle.  Take,  for  example,  acetic 
acid,  the  molecular  formula  of  which  is  Q^VLfi^  This  may  be  resolved  into 
the  following  rational  formulsa : 

1.  CgH.Og.H. — This  formula,  analogous  to  that  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
CI .  H,  indicates  that  a  molecule  of  acetic  acid  can  give  up  one  atom  of  hy- 
drogen in  exchange  for  a  univalent  metal  or  alcohol-radical,  forming,  for 
example,  sodium  acetate,  C2H3O..  Na,  ethyl  acetate,  C^HjO.  CjH^,  &c. ;  that 
two  molecules  of  the  acid  may  give  up  two  hydrogen  atoms  in  exchange  for 
a  bivalent  metal  or  alcohol-radical,  forming  barium  acetate,  (C,HjOs)|Ua^^, 
ethene  acetate,  (Ofifi^^,(CJA^Y\  &c. ;  in  other  words,  that  acetic  acid 
is  a  monobasic  acid  (p   282). 

2.  CjHjO.  HO.  —  This  formula,  analogous  to  that  of  water,  H.  HO,  cor- 
responds to  such  reactions  as  the  formation  of  acetic  acid  from  acetic 
chloride  by  the  action  of  water : 

C,H,0 .  CI  -f  H .  HO  =  HCl  -f-  C,H,0 .  HO. 

8.  CjHjO .  H .  0.  —  This  formula,  also  comparable  to  that  of  water,  HH .  0, 
corresponds  to  the  conversion  of  acetic  acid  into  acetic  chloride,  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  phosphorus  oxychloride,  by  the  action  of  phosphorus 
pentachloride : 

CjHjO .  H .  0  +  PCI, .  CI,  =  Cflfi .  CI  4-  HCl  +  PC1,0 ; 

also  to  the  formation  of  thiacetic  acid,  C^H^O .  H  .  S,  by  the  action  of  phos- 
phorus pentasulphide  on  acetic  acid : 

5(C,H,0 .  H .  0)  +  P,8,  =  6(C2H,0  .  H .  S)  +  P^Oj. 

4.  (C,H,)''^ .  HO  .  0.  — -This  represents  the  formation  of  acetic  acid  from 
ethenyl  nitrile,  (C,H,)^^^N,  by  heating  with  caustic  alkalies: 

{C,H,)''/N  +  g^^g}  =  NH,  +  (C,Ha)^^^  0.  HO. 

Ethenyl  Water, 

nitrile. 
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5.  (CH, .  CO)  .  HO.  —  This  formula,  in  which  the  radical  acetyl,  C,H,0, 
is  resolved  into  carboujl,  (CO)^^,  and  methyl,  corresponds :  a.  To  the  de- 
composition of  acetic  acid  by  electrolysis,  in  which  hydrogen  is  evolved  at  the 
positive  pole,  while  carbon  dioxide  and  ethane,  C^H^,  appear  at  the  negative : 

2(C0.CH,.H0)    =    H,    +    C,He    +    2C0y 

/?.  To  the  production  of  methane  (marsh  gas)  by  heating  potassium  ace- 
tate with  excess  of  potassium  hydrate  (p.  169) : 

CO .  CH, .  KO     -f-     HKO      =      CH^    +     (CO)^^ .  (KO), 
Potassium  acetate.     Potassium       Methane.  Potassium 

hydrate.  carbonate. 

y.  To  the  production  of  acetone  and  barium  carbonate  by  the  dry  distil- 
lation of  barium  acetate : 

(CO .  CH,), .  BaO,    =    (CO)'^(CH,),    +     (CO)'^BaO,. 
Barium  acetate.  Acetone.  Barium 

carbonate. 

Now,  on  comparing  those  several  rational  formulss,  it  will  be  seen  that 
they  are  all  included  under  the  constitutional  formula, 

H    0 
H— A— (5— O— H, 

in  which  the  molecule  is  resolved  into  its  component  atoms,  and  these  atoms 
are  grouped,  as  far  as  possible,  according  to  their  different  equivalences,  or 
combining  powers.  These  constitutional  formulse  are  the  nearest  approach 
to  the  representation  of  the  true  constitution  of  a  compound  that  our  knowl- 
edge of  its  reactions  enables  us  to  give ;  but  the  student  cannot  too  care- 
fully bear  in  mind  that  they  are  not  intended  to  represent  the  actual  ar- 
rangement of  the  atoms  in  space,  but  only,  as  it  were,  their  relative  mode 
of  combination,  showing  which  atoms  are  combined  together  directly,  and 
which  only  indirectly,  that  is,  through  the  medium  of  others.  Thus,  in  the 
formula  of  acetic  acid,  it  is  seen  that  three  of  the  hydrogen  atoms  are  united 
directly  with  the  carbon,  while  the  fourth  is  united  to  it  only  through  the 
medium  of  oxygen ;  that  one  of  the  two  oxygen  atoms  is  combined  with 
carbon  alone,  the  other  both  with  carbon  and  with  hydrogen ;  and  that  one 
of  the  carbon  atoms  is  combined  with  the  other  carbon  atom  and  with  hy- 
drogen ;  the  second  with  carbon  and  with  oxygen.  Abundant  illustration 
of  these  principles  will  be  afforded  by  the  special  descriptions  of  organic 
compounds  in  the  following  pages. 

IsoMEHiSM.  —  Two  compounds  are  said  to  be  isomeric  when  they  have  the 
same  empirical  formul^k  or  percentage  composition,  but  exhibit  different 
properties.  A  few  examples  of  isomerism  are  met  with  amongst  inorganic 
compounds ;  but  they  are  much  more  numerous  amongst  organic  or  carbon 
compounds. 

Isomeric  bodies  may  be  divided  into  two  principal  groups,  namely : 

X.  —  Those  which  have  the  same  molecular  weight;  and  these  are  sub- 
divided into: 

«.  Itomerie  bodies,  strictly  so  called ;  namely,  those  which  exhibit  analogous 
decompositions  and  transformations  when  heated  or  subjected  to  the  action 
of  the  same  reagents,  and  differ  only  in  physical  properties.  Such  is  the 
ease  with  the  volatile  oils  of  turpentine,  lemons,  juniper,  &o.,  all  of  which 
have  the  composition  C.qH,^  resemble  each  other  closely  in  their  chemical 
reactions,  and  are  distinguished  chiefly  by  their  odor  and  their  action  on. 
polarised  light. 

40* 
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0,  Meiameric  bodiesy  which,  with  the  same  percentage  compOBition  and 
molecular  weight,  exhibit  dissimilar  transformations  under  similar  circum- 
stances. Thus  the  molecular  formula,  C^UfOj,  represents  three  different 
bodies,  all  exhibiting  different  modes  of  decomposition  under  the  influence 
of  caustic  alkalies,  tiz.,  (1)  Propionic  acid,  C^HfO  OH,  which  is  conyerted 
by  caustic  potash,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  into  potassium  propionate, 
C,H^O  .  OK.  —  (2)  Methyl  acetate,  C,H,0 .  OCH,,  a  neutral  liquid  not  »ct«d 
upon  by  potash  at  common  temperatures,  but  yielding,  when  heated  wiih 
it,  potassium  acetate  and  methyl  alcohol : 

C,H,O.OCII,  +  OKH  =  C,H,O.OK  -f-  CH,.OH. 

(^)  Ethyl  formate,  CHO.OC^Hg,  converted  in  like  manner,  by  heating 
with  potash,  into  potassium  formate,  CHO .  OK,  and  ethyl  alcohol,  CJB.^OH.. 

These  three  compounds  may  be  represented  by  the  following  constitu- 
tional formulsB,  the  dotted  lines  indicating  the  dlTision  into  radicals  indi- 
cated by  the  rational  formulsB  above  given : 

H,C  •  H,C  •  H  •         H 

H,C  •  0=C--0— CH,,     0=C^-0— C— CH, 

0=C— 0— H,  •  •         H 


*r. 


Propionic  acid.        Methyl  acetate.        Ethyl  formate. 

B. — Compounds  which  have  the  same  percentage  composition,  but  differ 
in  molecular  weight ;  such  bodies  are  called  polymeric.  The  most  striking 
example  of  polymerism  is  exhibited  by  the  hydro- carbons  C.H^,  all  of 
which  are  multiples  of  the  lowest,  namely,  metbene,  CH,.  Another  exam- 
ple is  afforded  by  certain  natural  volatile  oils,  which  are  polymeric  witii 
oil  of  turpentine,  and  have  the  formuln,  CggH^  ^so^m^  ^^*  ^^^  polymeric 
compounds  exhibit  regular  gradations  of  boiling  point,  vapor-density,  and 
other  physical  characters  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest.  Some  are  chemi- 
cally isomeric,  exhibiting  analogous  transformations  under  similar  circum- 
stances, while  others  are  metameric,  exhibiting  dissimilar  reactions  under 
given  ciroumstanoes. 


HTDB0CABB0V8. 

PiMT  SsBiBS,  C,H^+,.— Pakaffihs.* 

This  series,  as  already  observed,  consists  of  saturated  hydrocarbons,  not 
capable  of  uniting  with  any  other  bodies,  simple  or  compound.  The  names 
and  formulae  of  the  first  six  are  given  in  the  table  on  page  467 ;  the  follow- 
ing terms  maybe  called,  septane^  octane^  nonane^  decant^  undeeanfy  dodeeane^  &c. 

All  the  members  of  the  series  above  the  first,  CH^,  may  be  regarded  as 
derived  from  that  compound  by  replacement  of  one  of  the  hydrogen-atoms, 
by  a  univalent  hydrocarbon  radical  of  the  series  C.H^4.|  (p.  466) ;  thus . 


Methane  C 

•  Vrovn  pamm  aflifiis.  indicntingr  their  chemicftl  indifference.  The  nume  pamffln  has  long 
been  applied  to  the  nolld  compound*  of  the  series,  on  nocount  of  this  character;  and  many  of 
the  liquid  compounds  of  the  name  series  are  known  commerciHlly  ns  parafUn  oiti.  It  la  con- 
venient, therefore,  to  employ  the  term  paniiBn  as  a  generic  name  for  the  whole  sariM. 
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Ethane      C,H,  =  C  |  ^^* 

Propana    C,H,  =  C  { <^»^»  =  C  j  ^|«^^» 

Quartane  C,H„  =  C  {  ^»2'  =  g{  ^^^^*^»  =  C  {  CH,CH,CH, 

Occurrence  and  Formation. — Many  of  the  paraffins  occur  ready-formed  in 
American  petroleum  and  other  mineral  oils  of  similar  origin.  They  are 
formed  artificially  by  the  following  processes: 

1.  By  the  simultaneous  action  of  zinc  and  water  on  the  alcoholic  iodides 
(p.  468).  compounds  derired  from  these  same  hydrocarbons  by  the  substi- 
tution of  one  atom  of  iodine  for  hydrogen. 

This  reaction,  which  appears  to  be  applicable  to  the  formation  of  the 
whole  series  of  paraffins,  is  represented  by  the  general  equation : 

2C.H^+,I  +  Zn,  4-  20H,  =  ZnH,0,  +  Znl,  +  2C«Hj,4., 
Alcoholic         Zinc.    Water.       Zinc  Zinc       Paraffin, 

iodide.  hydrate,      iodide. 

As  an  example,  we  may  take  the  formation  of  ethane  from  ethyl  iodide : 

2CaH.I  +  Zn,  +  OH,  =  ZnH,Oj  +  Znl,  -f  2CjH« 
Ethyl  Ethane, 

iodide. 

2.  All  the  paraffins  may  be  produced  by  heating  the  alcoholic  iodides 
with  zinc  alone.  Generally  speaking,  howeyer,  two  of  these  hydrocarbons 
are  obtained  together,  the  first  product  of  the  reaction  being  a  paraffin 
containing  twice  as  many  carbon-atoms  as  the  alcoholic  iodide  employed; 
and  this  compound  being  then  partly  resoWed  into  the  paraffin  containing 
half  this  number  of  carbon-atoms  and  the  corresponding  olefine,  (C,  H^) ; 
thus: 

2CaH-I    -f    Zn     =     Znl,    +    C^H,^ 
Ethyl  Quartane. 

iodide. 

and,  ^4^10  ^    ^8^4    "f     ^8^6 

Quartane.  Ethene.      Ethane. 

Generally: 

2C.Hn+,I     -f    Zn      =     Znl,     +    C».H|.+, 
and,  Ca.H,.+,  =     C.H^  +    C.H^+y 

3.  By  the  electrolysis  of  the  fatty  acids  (C.  Ht^O,).  For  example,  a  solu- 
tion of  potassium  acetate,  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  porous  diaphragm, 
yields  pure  hydrogen,  together  with  potash,  at  the  negatiTO  electrode,  and 
at  the  positiye  electrode  (if  of  platinum)  a  mixture  of  carbon  dioxide  and 
ethane  gases: 

2C,H^0,    «    2C0,    +    C,He    +    H,. 

We  may  suppose  that  the  two  molecules  of  acetic  acid  are  resolyed  by  the 
current  into  H,  and  C4H,04,  and  that  the  latter  then  splits  up  into  2C0,  and 
C,Hf      The  general  reaction  is : 

2C.H^0,    =    2C0,    4-     C^_,H^     -f     H,. 

4.  Some  of  the  paraffins  are  obtained  from  acids  of  the  series  C.  H||.0, 
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and  Cb  Hs^^Of,  by  the  aotion  of  alkalies,  which  abstract  carbon  dioxide  from 
those  acids,  the  hydrocarbon  thus  eliminated  containing  one  atom  of  carbon 
less  than  the  acid  from  which  it  is  produced : 

C.+,Hfc+A*=      CO,    -fC.    H,.+,, 

0.+,H^+A    =    2C0,    +C.    E^+r 

In  this  manor  methane  (marsh  gpas)  is  obtained  by  heating  potassium  acetate 
with  excess  of  potassium  hydrate  (p.  169)  : 

C,H,0,K        +        OHK        =        COjK,        +        CH, 
Potassium  Potassium  Potassium  Methane, 

acetate.  hydrate.  carbonate. 

Also,  sextane  and  octane,  by  similar  treatment  of  the  potassium  salts  of 
suberic  acid,  CgHj^Oi,  and  sebacic  acid,  C|oH]{,04: 

CgHijO^K,        +        20HK        »        2C0,K,        +        C,H,4 
Potassium  Sextane. 

suberate. 

CjoH^O^K,        +        20HK        «        2C0^,        +        C,H„ 
Potassium  Octane, 

sebate. 

Generally  speaking,  howeyer,  a  further  decomposition  takes  place,  result- 
ing in  the  formation  of  hydrocarbons  containing  a  smaller  proportion  of 
hydrogen  than  the  paraffins. 

6.  The  paraffins  may  also  be  produced  from  the  defines,  CttHs«.by 
combining  the  latter  with  bromine,  and  heating  the  resulting  compound, 
GfeH^Br,,  with  a  mixture  of  potassium  iodide,  water,  and  metallic  copper. 
The  bromine*compound  is  then  decomposed,  and  the  hydrocarbon,  C,  H^, 
is  partly  reproduced  in  the  free  state,  partly  converted,  by  the  addition  of 
hydrogen,  into  a  paraffin,  C.  Hs.^,. 

6.  Several  of  the  paraffins  are  produced  by  the  dry  or  destructiye  dis- 
tillation of  butyrates  and  acetates. 

7.  They  are  also  found  amongst  the  products  of  the  dry  distillation  of  coal, 
especially  Boghead  and  Cannel  coal,  and,  as  already  observed,  they  consti- 
tute the  principal  portion  of  many  mineral  oils,  formed  by  the  gradual 
decay  or  decomposition  of  vegetable  matter  beneath  the  earth's  surface. 

8.  Quintyl  alcohol,  or  amyl  alcohol,  CgH,,0,  distilled  with  linc  chloride, 
yields  quintane,  C^H,,,  and  several  of  its  homologues,  togetlier  with 
defines  and  other  hydrocarbons  containing  still  smaller  proportions  of  hy- 
drogen. 

9.  Methane,  or  marsh  gas,  CH^,  the  first  term  of  the  scries,  is  produced 
synthetically  by  passing  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  sulphide  and  vapor  of 
carbon  bisulphide  over  red-hot  copper.  The  copper  abstracts  the  sulphur 
from  both  compounds,  and  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  thus  liberated  unite  to 
form  marsh  gas : — 

CS,    -f    2H,8    -i-    Cu^    «s    4CuS    +    CH^. 

Properties  and  Reaetions  of  the  Paraffint, — The  properties  of  methane  have 
been  already  described  (p.  169).  Of  the  other  paraffins,  ethane,  propane, 
and  quartane  are  gaseous  at  ordinary  temperatures ;  most  of  ,the  others 
are  liquids  regularly  increasing  in  specific  gravity,  viscidity,  boiling  point, 
and  vapor  density,  as  their  molecular  weight  becomes  greater :  those  con- 
taining 20  carbon  atoms  or  more  are  crystalline  solids.  The  following 
table  exhibits  the  specific  gravities  and  boiling  points  of  the  paraffins  ob- 
tained from  American  petroleum :  -f — 

•  Bjr  milistltiition  of  n+\  for  n,  the  fonnnla  C«  HsaOs  becomes  C  H-iW«i+*Qi;  and  by  inb. 
Btlttitton  of  n+'i  f<>r  n,  the  formiiU  Cn  Hsm-J^i  *■  conv«fte<l  into  C   -f  aH«»+^4' 
t  Pelouzo  and  Cahonns,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.'cxxlv.  280;  cxxvl).  100;  czxiz.  87. 
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Nun*. 

Formala. 

Stbane 

C«H, 

Propane 

CH, 

Qiiartane 

C4H10 

Qaintane 

CsHu 

Sextane 

CHm 

Septaae 

CjHw 

Octane 

C^Uu 

Nonane 
Secane 

Oi^ 

Undecane 

CiiU^ 

Dnodecane 

^iQ 

Tridecane 

OmH» 

Qoatuordecane 

C^4"» 

QnJndeoane 

CuHtt 

Boiling  point. 


Oaeeonii  at  ordinary 
temperatoree. 


a  little  aboTO 
30OC. 

116—118°  " 
136—138°  « 
160— 1620" 
180— 1840  " 
196— 200°  •* 
216—218°  " 
236—240°" 
266—280°" 


0° 

86°  P. 
164°- 
198—201°  " 
241—246°  " 
277—280°  " 
320—324°" 
866—363°" 
884-392°" 
421—424°  " 
466—464°" 
491—600°" 


Specific  gravity 


of  liquid. 


0-60  at 

0-628  " 

0-6*39  " 

0-609" 

0-726" 

0-741 

0-757 

0-766 

0-776 

0792 


(4 


o°c 

17°" 

16° 

16° 

15° 

16° 

16° 

16° 

20° 

20° 


u 


u 


u 


82°  F. 

63°" 

61°" 

69°" 

69°" 

69°" 

69°" 

61°" 

68°" 

68°" 


of  vapor  hy- 
drogen =:  1. 


16 

22 

29 
86 
48 
60 
67 
64 
71 
78 
86 
92 
99 
106 


American  petroleum  likewise  yields  a  quantity  of  liquid  boiling  aboye 
300°  C.  (572®  F.),  and  doubtless  containing  paraffins  of  still  higher  order. 
Some  specimens  of  the  crude  oil,  as  it  issues  from  the  ground,  contain 
ethane,  CjH^,  and  propane,  C,H,,  which  are  giren  off  from  it  as  gas  at  or- 
dinary temperatures.  In  boring  for  the  oil  also,  large  quantities  of  gaa 
escape,  exhibiting  the  characters  of  methane ;  hence  it  is  probable  that  in 
the  great  geological  changes  which  have  given  rise  to  the  separation  of 
the  petroleum,  the  whole  series  of  paraffins  have  been  formed  from  marsh 
gas  upwards. 

Solid  paraffin  is  a  colorless  crystalline  fatty  substance,  probably  consist- 
ing of  a  mixture  of  several  of  the  higher  members  of  the  series  CaH^B-f.^ 
It  is  found  native  in  the  coal-measures,  and  other  bituminous  strata,  con- 
stituting the  minerals  known  aa/ostU  wax,  ozocerite,  heUehettinj  &o.  It  exists 
also  in  the  state  of  solution  in  many  kinds  of  petroleum,  and  may  be  sepa7 
rated  by  distilling  off  the  more  volatile  portions,  and  exposing  the  remain- 
der to  a  low  temperature.  In  a  similar  manner  also  may  solid  paraffin  be 
obtained  from  the  tar  of  wood,  coal,  and  bituminous  shale.  It  was  first 
prepared  by  Reichenbach  from  wood-tar.  It  is  tasteless  and  inodorous, 
insoluble  in  water,  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol,  freely  in  ether,  and  miscible 
in  all  proportions,  when  melted,  with  fixed  or  volatile  oils.  It  burns  with 
a  very  bright  flame,  and  those  varieties  of  it  which  melt  at  temperatures 
above  46°  C.  (118°  F.)  are  very  hard,  and  well  adapted  for  making  candles. 
Paraffin  is  largely  used  also  as  a  substitute  forsulphur  for  dipping  matches; 
and  Dr  Stenhouse  has  patented  its  application  to  woollen  cloths,  to  increase 
their  strength  and  make  them  waterproof.  More  extensive,  however,  are 
the  uses  of  the  liquid  compounds  of  the  paraffin  series,  known  in  commerce 
9k%  paraffin  oil.  photogeney  solar  oil,  eupione,  &c.  These  oils  are  largely  used 
for  burning  in  lamps;  and,  when  mixed  with  fatty  oils,  such  as  rape  and 
cotton-seed  oils,  form  excellent  materials  for  lubricating  machinery.  For 
the  former  purpose  they  are  exceedingly  well  adapted,  as,  with  a  proper 
supply  of  air,  they  give  a  much  brighter  light  than  that  obtained  from 
fatty  oils  containing  oxygen,  and  are  much  cleaner  in  use. 

It  is  necessary  to  observe,  liowever,  that  natural  petroleum  and  the  oils 
obtained  by  the  dry  distillation  of  coal,  &c.,  at  low  temperatures,  are  mix- 
tures of  a  great  number  of  paraffins  differing  greatly  in  volatility,  and  that 
to  render  them  safe  for  burning  in  lamps  of  ordinary  construction,  they 
must  be  freed  by  distillation  from  the  more  volatile  members  of  the  series; 
otherwise  they  will  take  fire  too  easily,  and,  when  they  become  heated,  will 
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give  off  highly  inflammable  vapors,  which,  mixing  with  the  air  in  the  body 
of  the  lamp,  may  easily  produce  dangerously  explosive  mixtures ;  serious 
accidents  have  indeed  arisen  from  this  cause.  It  has  been  found  by  expe- 
rience that  it  is  not  safe  to  use  a  paraffin  oil  which  will  take  fire  on  the 
application  of  a  match  and  burn  continuously,  at  a  temperature  below  88" 
C.  (100*>  F.). 

SubslUution-produeU  of  the  Paraffint.  —  Paraffins  subjected  to  the  action  of 
bromine  or  chlorine^  give  up  a  part,  or  in  some  cases  the  whole  of  their  hy- 
drogen in  exchange  for  the  halogen  element.  Thus  equal  volumes  of 
chlorine  and  methane,  CH4,  exposed  to  diffused  daylight,  yield  the  com- 
pound CHgCl,  called  chlororoethane  or  methyl  chloride :  and,  by  further 
subjecting  this  product  to  the  action  of  an  excess  of  chlorine  in  direct  sun- 
shine, it  may  be  successively  converted  into  the  more  highly  chlorinated 
compounds  CH,C1,,  CHCl,,  and  CGI4.  Ethane,  C-H^,  also  yields,  by  a  series 
of  processes  to  be  hereafter  described,  the  substitution-products  C^gCl, 
CjH^Cl,,  C,H,CL,  C,H,Cl4,  C.HCl,.  and  0,01,;  and  similarly  for  the  other 
compounds  of  the  series.  These  bodies,  which  may  be  regarded  as  com- 
pounds of  chlorine  and  other  halogen  elements  with  the  radicals  (CH,)^ 
^CH,)^^  (CH)^^^,  &c.,  are  called  haloid  ethers;  the  more  important  of  them 
will  be  specially  described  in  connection  with  the  corresponding  alcohols. 
When  treated  with  water  or  aqueous  alkalies,  they  exchange  the  halmd 
element  for  an  equivalent  quantity  of  hydroxyl,  (HO),  thereby  producing 
alcohols  (p.  468);  and,  on  the  other  hand,  they  mny  be  formed  from  the 
alcohols  by  the  action  of  the  chlorides,  bromides,  and  iodides  of  hydrogen 
or  phosphorus. 

i^itric  acid  tLitAokB  the  higher  members  of  the  paraffin  series,  forming 
fUtro'Compounds ;  octane,  CgU,,,  thus  treated,  yields  the  compound,  CgH„ 
(NO,).  The  lower  paraffins,  oA  the  other  hand,  are  not  affected  in  the 
slightest  degree  by  nitric  acid ;  but  by  indirect  means  compounds  may  be 
formed,  having  the  composition  of  paraffins,  in  which  the  hydrogen  is 
more  or  less  replaced  by  nitryl ;  for  example,  irinitromelhane  or  nUrt^formt 
CH(NO,),. 

Itomeriem  in  the  Paraffin  series.  —  It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  these 
hydrocarbons  are  sometimes  regarded  as  hydrates  of  the  univalent  alcohol 
radicals  C.H^-f,,  —  methane,  for  example,  as  methylhydride,  H  .  CHg, 
ethane  as  ethyl  hydride,  H  .  C.H^.  This  view  of  their  constitution  is  sug- 
gested by  their  formation  by  tne  action  of  water  on  the  line  compounds  of 
the  same  radicals ;  e.  ff.i 

Zn(CH,),      +      20H,     =      ZnH.O,      -f      2(H.CH,); 

Zinc  methyl.  Water.       Zinc  hyarate.      Methyl  hydlride. 

•• 

and  by  the  facility  with  which  they  give  up  one  atom  of  hydrogen  in  ex- 
change for  chlorine  and  bromine,  whereas  the  replacement  of  the  remain- 
ing hydrogen-atoms  is  much  more  difficult.  On  the  other  hand,  all  these 
hydrocarbons,  except  methane,  may  be  regarded  as  compounds  of  two 
equivalents  or  half-molecules  of  alcohol  radicals  C.H^a+i,  thus: 

C,He  =  H.CjH,  or  CH,.CH^ 

Ethane.  Ethyl  hydride.  Dimethyl. 

C,Hg  =5  H.CjH,  or  CH,.C,Hg. 

Propane.  Propyl  hydride.  Methyl-ethyl. 

Quartane.  Quartyf  Diethyl.  Methyl- 

hydride  propyl 

This  latter  view  appears  to  accord  with  their  formation  by  the  motion  of 
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sino  on  the  iodides  of  the  alcohol  radicals,  which  is  similar  to  that  of  hydro- 
gen by  the  action  of  zinc  on  hydriodic  acid ;  thus : 

Zn»       +  2HI  =  ZnL  -f  HH, 

Hydrogen  Zinc  iodide.  Hydrogen, 

iodide. 

Zn         +         2C,H,I        =         Znl,         +         C.Hj.C.H, 
Ethyl  iodide.  Diethyl. 

Zn      +      CH,I      -f      CjHjI     =     Znl,     +      CH,.C,Hy 

Methyl- 
ethyl. 

The  first  three  hydrocarbons  of  the  series,  howeyer,  tIs.,  CH^,  C,H^,  O^H,, 
exhibit  exactly  the  same  physical  and  chemical  properties  in  whaterer  way 
they  may  be  prepared;  and  indeed  the  constitutional  formulae  of  these 
bodies,  yiz. 

CH, 
CH, 


CH.I 

+ 

C,H,I      = 

Methyl 

Ethyl 

iodide. 

iodide. 

CH4  [   '  CH, 

CH, 


CH, 


show  that  they  are  not  susceptible  of  isomeric  modification,  inasmuch  as 
there  is  but  one  way  in  which  the  carbon-atoms  in  either  of  them  can  be 
grouped :  in  ethane  each  carbon-atom  is  directly  combined  with  three  hy- 
drogen-atoms and  the  other  carbon-atom ;  and  whether  we  regard  it  as 

CH, 

ethyl  hydride,  H — CH,,  or  as  dimethyl,  H,C — CH,.  this  arrangement  re- 
mains the  same.  In  propane,  C3H,,  each  carbon-atom  is  directly  combined 
with  at  most  two  other  carbon-atoms,  and  there  is  no  other  way  in  which 
the  atoms  can  be  arranged. 

But  if  we  look  at  the  formula  of  the  4-Garbon  paraffin,  C4H,,,  we  see  that 
it  may  be  written  in  either  of  the  following  forms : 

CH,  H,C    CH, 

k  V 

I  CH 

Ah.  I 


CH, 


in  the  first  of  which,  neither  of  the  carbon-atoms  is  directly  united  with 
more  than  two  others,  whereas  in  the  third,  one  of  the  carbon-atoms  is 
directly  combined  with  three  others.  The  first  may  be  represented,  either 
as  propyl-mtihane,  C  |  CH,CH,CH,  ^   ^  |  CH,C,H.  ^   ^  |  C,H,^  ^^  ^^  ^.^^ 

thyl,  H,C,  .  C,H,,  according  to  the  manner  in  which  we  may  suppose  it  to 
be  divided ;  the  second  as  trimethyl  methane,  C  <  ^u  *  >,  or  iscpropyl  methane, 

C  I  ^(^^»)«,  the  radical  CH(CH,),  being  called  ieopropyl,  to  distinguish 

it  from  normal  propyl,  CH,(C,H,). 

From  recent  obseryations  *  it  appears  that  all  hydrocarbons  of  known 
structure  may  be  divided  into  four  groups,  yiz. :  1.  Those  in  which  each 
carbon-atom  is  directly  associated  with  at  most  two  other  carbon-atoms. 
2.  Those  in  which  one  carbon-atom  is  associated  with  three  carbon-atoms, 

•  Scborlcmmer,  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,  zvl.  34, 807. 
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or  which  contain  the  group  isopropyl  onoe.  8.  Those  which  cont-ain  this  group 
twice,  such  as  di-isopropyl,  or  tetramethyl-ethane,  CjH,4  =  Cj-j  HrCH*}** 

produced  by  the  action  of  zinc  on  isopropjl  iodide ;  this  compound  may  be 
represented  by  the  constitutional  formula: 

^LC,^^      H      H  ^^C'JLm 

\^c— c— c<r 

H,C — ^  ^M^H,. 

4.  Those  in  which  one  carbon-atom  is  associated  with  four  others,  as  in 
dimethyl-diethyl-methane,  or  carbdimethyl-diethyl,  C)  <  >^  .f  <  ,acompound 
produced  by  the  action  of  zino-ethyl,  ZnfCiHg)^  on  dimethyl-dichlorome- 
thane,  C  \  'pi  '''^  the  trausformation  being  effected  by  the  substitution  of 
2  atoms  of  ethyl  for  2  atoms  of  chlorine : 
Bimethyl-dichloro-methane. 

a 


HgC— C 

i 


Dimethyl-diethyl-methane. 


-^n. 


I 


CH, 
CH, 


The  paraffins  of  each  of  these  groups  exhibit  a  regular  increase  in  boil- 
ing point  as  they  ascend  in  the  series  by  succesaiye  addition  of  CH^  and 
the  boiling  point  of  a  paraffin  containing  a  giyen  number  of  carbon-atoms, 
is  found  to  be  lower  in  proportion  as  its  structure  is  more  complex.  In 
the  first  and  second  groups  the  difference  of  boiling  point,  for  each  incre- 
ment of  CHy  is  about  8P  C.  (56°  F.),  whereas  in  the  third  it  is  only  25° 
C.  (45°  F.). 


8bcond  Sebibs,  CnH^. — Olbtinbs. 

The  hydrocarbons  of  this  series  are  polymeric,  as  well  as  homologous 
with  one  another,  inasmuch  as  their  formulas  are  all  exact  multiples  of 
that  of  the  lowest  CH,.  The  lower  members  of  the  series  are  gaseous  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  the  higher  members  are  solid,  and  the  intermediate 
compounds  liquid.  The  names  and  formulae  of  the  known  members  of 
the  define  series  are  given  in  the  following  table,  together  with  their 
melting  and  boiling  points : 


Nune. 

Formula. 

Melting  point. 

Boiling  point. 

Ethene             or 

Ethylene 

C,H4 

_ 

_ 

Propene             " 

Propylene 

c,iu 

.~ 

—17-8°      C.      140        F. 

Quartene           ** 

Butyleue 

C4H, 

—■ 

+3°         "       87-4        - 

Qiiiut«D«           '* 

Amylene 

aiijo 

— 

85P         «       05 

Seztene             " 

Hexylene 

C«Hi, 

— 

68-70°  «      154-158   " 

Soptone             ** 

Ueptylene 

CtH,4 

>• 

wp      «    2030      " 

Octene              " 

Octylene 

C.I1m 

>- 

115-117°"      2a»-a42i>** 

Nonene             " 

Monylcne 

i\Uu 

— 

140O         «      2840         " 

Decide               •* 

Pitraniylene 

Cjoi'so 

—■ 

100°         «     820O         M 

Sexdecene         ** 

Cetene 

^llHjB 

— 

275«         •*     5270         " 

8«ptlvigiutinn  ** 
Triglntena        " 

Carotene 

(4nM 

670  C.    13fio  f. 

Wfi°  (?)   -     7(ff«  (?)  " 

Melene 

Cw^ 

Q2P  u     1440  - 
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Methene,  CH^  the  lowest  term  of  the  series,  does  not  appear  to  be  ca- 
pable of  existing  in  the  separate  state ;  but  its  oxygen  analogue,  carbon 
monoxide  or  carbonyl,  CO,  is  a  well-known  compound,  which  has  been  al- 
ready described  fp.  1^8V 

Formation  of  tKe  OUjtnes,  —  1.  By  abstraction  of  the  elements  of  water 
from  the  alcohols  of  the  series  CnH^  ^.^O,  homologous  with  common  alcohol, 
under  the  influence  of  powerful  dehydrating  agents,  such  as  oil  of  yitriol, 
phosphoric  oxide,  or  zinc  chloride;  thus: 

CjHgO     —      OH,      =      C.H^ 
Ethyl  alcohol.       "Water.  Etnene. 

The  preparation  of  ethene,  or  defiant  gas,  by  heating  common  alcohol 
with  oil  of  vitriol,  has  been  already  described  (p.  169).  Quintyl,  or  amyl 
alcohol,  CgH^O,  distilled  with  zinc  chloride,  yields  —  besides  the  corre- 
sponding define,  quintene  or  amylene,  C^Hi^ — a  number  of  others  poly- 
meric with  it;  besides  quintane,  Cfi^^  and  its  homologues,  and  hydrocar- 
bons containing  a  smaller  proportion  of  hydrogens  than  the  olefines. 

2.  By  passing  the  vapors  of  the  haldd  compounds  of  the  monad  radicals, 
CaH^  4-1,  over  Ume  at  a  dull  red  heat;  e.ff. : 

2C5H„C1    +    CaO    =    CaCl,    +    OH,    +    2CjH„ 
Quintyl  Lime.        Calcium        Water.       Quintene. 

chloride.  chloride. 

8.  By  the  decomposition  of  the  paraffins  at  the  moment  of  their  forma- 
tion by  the  action  of  zinc  or  sodium  on  the  alcoholic  iodides  of  the  monad 
alcohol-radicals  C.  H,.  ^|  (see  p.  475^. 

4.  By  the  action  of  these  same  iooides  on  the  sodium  compounds  of  the 
same  radicals ;  for  example : 

C,H,I      4-      CjH^Na      =      Nal      -f      CJS^      +      C^e 
Ethyl  Sodium  Sodium  Ethene.  Ethane, 

iodide.  ethyl.  iodide. 

6.  By  decomposition  of  the  hydrates  of  ammonium  bases  containing  four 
atoms  of  a  monad  alcohol-radical  (p.  471),  these  compounds  when  heated 
splitting  up  into  a  tertiary  monamine  (p.  470)  and  an  define;  thus: 

N(C,H.),(HO)    =    N(C,H,),     +     OH,     +    C.H, 
Tetrethylammo-  Triethyl-  Water.        Ethene. 

nium  hydrate.  ammine. 

6.  Olefines  are  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  acetates  and  butyrates 
at  a  red  heat,  dislrlling  over  together  with  several  other  products,  from 
which  they  are  separated  by  combining  them  with  bromine,  and  heating 
the  resulting  bromine-compounds,  C.H^6ry  to  275®  C.  {527**  F.),  with  cop- 
per, water,  and  potassium  iodide.  In  tnis  manner  Bertnelot  has  obtained 
ethene,  propene,  quarteni,  and  quintene. 

7.  Several  of  the  olefines  may  be  produced  by  direct  synthesis  from  oth^r 
hydrocarbons  of  simpler  constitution. 

«.  Ethene  is  formed  by  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  upon  ethine  or 
acetylene  (p.  484) : 

CjHg    4-    H,    =    C,H4 
Ethine.  Ethene. 

0,  Propene,  0,H,,  is  formed  by  passing  a  mixture  of  methane  and  carbon 
monoxide  (oxymethene)  through  a  red-hot  tube : 

2CH4        4.        CO        =        OH,        -f        e,He. 

Also  by  the  action  of  methenyl  chloride  (chloroform)  on  zinc  ethide : 
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2CHC1,        -I-  8Zn(C,H,),  =  SZnCl,  +  4CgH,  +  2CH4. 

y.  Quintene,  or  amylene,  C^H,,,  or  a  compound  isomeric  with  it,  is  formed 
by  the  action  of  sine  ethide  on  propenyl  (allyl)  iodide : 

2C,H.I        +     Zn(C,H.),  =  Znl.  +     2C5H,^ 

i,  Bextene,  or  hexylene,  C^ H,^  ia  obtained  in  combination  with  hydriodic 
acid  by  the  action  of  that  acid  on  mannite,  which  ia  a  sugar  having  the 
composition  of  a  hexatomic  alcohol: 

CeH8(H0)a  +  llHI  =  eOH,  +  51,  +  qjH,, .  HI; 

Mannite.  Sextene 

hydriodide. 

and  this  hydriodide,  heated  with  potassium  hydrate,  yields  the  hydro- 
earbon : 

CeH„ .  HI  +        OKH      ==    KI        +     OH,  +  CeH,, 

c.  Quartene,  or  butylene,  C4H9,  is  obtained  by  precisely  similar  reactions 
from  ery  thrite,  which  is  also  a  saccharine  substance  having  the  composition 
of  a  tetratomic  alcohol,  €4H,(HC)4. 

Seaetiaru, — 1.  The  defines  are  dyad  radicals,  uniting  with  2  atoms  of 
chlorine,  bromine,  &Cm  and  with  one  atom  of  oxygen. 

2.  The  chlorides,  bromides,  and  other  haloid  compounds  of  the  defines, 
treated  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potash,  give  up  one  atom  of  hydrogen 
and  one  atom  of  the  haloid  element,  yielding  an  olefine  in  which  one  atom 
of  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  chlorine,  bromine,  &c.,  together  with  water 
and  a  haloid  salt  of  potassium ;  thus : 

CjH^Br,  -f  OKH  =  KBr  +  OH,  +  C,H,Br. 
Ethene  bromide.  Bromethene. 

The  resulting  chlorinated,  brominated,  or  iodated  compound  can,  II  its 
turn,  take  up  2  atoms  of  chlorine,  bromine,  or  iodine,  forming  a  body  which 
can  likewise  give  up  hydrochloric,  hydrobromic,  or  hydriodic  acid,  under 
the  influence  of  alcoholic  potash ;  the  body  thus  formed  can  again  take  up 
2  atoms  of  chlorine,  bromine,  or  iodine ;  then  give  up  UCl,  HBr,  or  HI'; 
and  thus,  by  a  series  of  perfectly  similar  reactions,  we  at  length  arrive  at 
bodies  consisting  of  the  primitive  olefine  with  all  its  hydrogen  replaced  by 
chlorine,  bromine,  or  iodine*  and  the  dichlorides,  dibrdmides,  and  di-iodides 
of  these  last-mentioned  bodies :  thus,  from  ethene  may  be  derived  the  two 
following  series  of  brominated  compounds : — 


Ethene  ....  Cfi^ 
Bromethene    .     .  CjH^Br 
Bibromethene      .  C,H|Br, 
Tribromothene     .  C,HBr, 
Tetrabromethene   CJRt^ 


Ethene  bromide    .    .     .  *  .  C,H4Br, 
Bromethene  bromide      .     .  C,H,Br  .  Br, 
Dibromethene  bromide  .     .  C,H|Br,  .  Br, 
Tribromethene  bromide      .  C,HBr,  .  Br, 
Tetrabromethene  bromide  .  CjBr^      .  Br, 


These  compounds,  will  be  more  particularly  described  in  connection  with 
the  corresponding  alcohols. 

8.  A  monochlorinated  or  monobrominated  olefine  may  give  up  the  atom 
of  chlorine  or  bromine  which  it  contains,  in  the  forin  of  hydrochloric  er 
hydrobromic  acid,  whereby  it  is  reduced  to  a  hydrocarbon  of  the  following 
series,  C.H^^  This  reaction  may  take  place  at  180*»— 150*>  C.  (266» — 
802  F.),  under  the  influence  of  alcoholic  potash,  or,  better,  of  sodium  ethyl- 
ate  (obtained  by  dissolving  sodium  in  anhydrous  alcohol) ;  thus : 

C,H,Br  +  C,H.NaO  =  NaBr  +  CJa.(HO)  +  CM^ 
Bromethene.     Sodium      Sodium        JBthyl         Ethine. 
ethylate.    bromide,     alcohol. 
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4.  Ethene  bromide  and  its  homologues,  treated  with  silver  acetate  or 
potassium  acetate,  exchange  their  bromine  for  an  equivalent  quantity  of 
the  halogenic  residue  of  the  acetate,  C,H,0,  (p.  472),  giving  rise  to  di- 
atomic  acetic  ethers;  thus: 

(C,H,)"Bp,  +  2C,H,0,K  =  2KBr  +  (C,HJ"fC,H,O0,; 
Ethene  Potassium  Potassium  Ethene 

bromide.  acetate,     bromide.  diacetate. 

and  these  ethers,  distilled  with  a  caustic  alkali,  yield  diatomic  alcohols  or 
glycols;  for  example: 

(C,H,)/00AO,),  +  20HK  =  2C,H,0,K  +  (C,H0^'(OH), 
Ethene  Potass  lum  Ethene 

diacetate.  acetate.  alcohoL 

5.  The  bromides,  C.HfcBr^  heated  to  276®  C.  (527*>  F.)  with  a  mixture  of 
potassium  iodide,  copper,  and  water,  give  up  their  bromine  and  reproduce 
the  original  olefine,  together  with  other  hydmcarbons  (p.  476). 

6.  Some  olefines,  when  briskly  shaken  up  with  strong  sulphuric  acid, 
unite  with  it,  forming  acid  ethers  of  sulphuric  acid,  which  contain  the 
monatomic  alcoholic  radicals  corresponding  to  the  olefines ;  thus : 

C,H^        -f        SO4H,        =         SO^.CjHg.H; 
Ethene.  Sulphuric  acid.      Ethyl-sulphuric  acid. 

and  these  acid  ethers  distilled  with  water  reproduce  sulphuric  acid,  and 
the  monatomic  alcohol  corresponding  to  the  olefine : 

SO^.CjHjH  4-        H(OH)    =    SO4H,        +        C,H5(0H). 

Ethyl-sulphuric  acid.  Water.  Ethyl  alcohol. 

With  fuming  sulphuric  acid  (which  contains  sulphuric  oxide  in  solution) 
the  olefines  yield  sulpho-acids  which  are  isomeric  with  the  preceding,  but 
are  not  decomposed  by  water,  with  formation  of  an  alcohol. 

7.  Olefines  unite  with  hydrochloric,  hydrobromic,  and  hydriodic  acids; 
and  the  resulting  compounds  treated  with  silver  oxide  in  presence  of  water, 
give  rise  to  two  different  reactions  which  go  on  simultaneously,  one  part 
of  the  compound  exchanging  its  halogen  element  for  hydroxyl,  and  thereby 
producing  an  alcohol,  while  another  portion  gives  up  hydrochloric,  hy- 
drobromic, or  hydriodic  acid,  reproducing  the  original  olefine : 

2(CeH,,.HI)     +    OAg,    +    OH,    »     2AgI    -f    2C,H„0 

Hexylene  Hexyl 

hydriodide.  alcohol. 

2(C,H,.HI)     -I-    OAg,    »    2AgI    +    OH,.     +      2C,H.. 
Hexylene  hydriodide.  Hexylene. 

The  greater  number  of  the  olefines  are  not  of  sufficient  importance  to 
require  special  description  in  this  ^vork.  Ethene  has  been  already  de- 
scribed (p.  170).  Quintene,  or  amylene,  and  a  few  others  will  be  noticed 
in  connection  with  the  corresponding  alcohols 

Itomerum  in  the  OUfine  trriei. — From  theoretical  considerations,  it  might 
be  expected  that  each  member  of  the  olefine  series  would  exist  in  two 
isomeric  modifications,  the  one  being  a  dysd  radical,  and  the  other  a  satu- 
rated hydrocarbon ;  the  compound  CjU^,  for  example,  might  exhibit  the  two 
modifications  represented  below : 

— CH,  CH, 

— CH,  CH, 

Dyadic.  Saturated. 
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But  the  dyadic  members  of  the  series  are  the  onl^bones  actually  known. 
These,  howeyer,  exhibit  in  some  of  their  compounds  a  different  kind  of 
isomerism,  which  does  not  affect  their  equiralent  ralue. 

«.  The  dichlorides  of  the  defines  are  isomeric  with  the  monochlorinated 
chlorides  of  the  monad  alcohol  radicals,  C.Hfc-f  |;  for  example : 

r  CH, 

is  isomeric  with     4   I 

i  CHCl, 
Ethene  Monochlorinated 

dichloride.  ethyl  chloride. 

Both  these  compounds,  when  treated  with  alcoholic  pot«sh,  yield  the  same 
product,  namely,  yinyl  chloride,  C^.C1 ;  but  they  differ  in  boiling  point, 
the  first  boiling  at  86<'  C.  (ISfi^"  F.),  the  second  at.64''  C.  (147''  F.) 

0,  The  oxides  of  the  defines  are  isomeric  with  the  corresponding  alde- 
hydes, and  with  the  alcohols  of  the  series  C.  H^b-iOH 

CH,  CH,  CH, 


CHjCl  1 
CHjClj 


I  >  !L 

CH,  COH  CHOH 

Ethene  oxide.       Acetic  aldehyde.     Vinyl  alcohol. 

The  dyad  radical,  called  ethidene,  or  ethylidene,  which  may  be  supposed  to 
exist  in  aldehyde  and  in  monochlorinated  ethyl  chloride,  has  not  been  iso- 
lated :  it  probably  differs  from  ethene  in  the  manner  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing formulsB : 

— CH,  CH, 

— CH,  CH 

I 
Ethene.  Ethidene. 

Similar  instances  of  isomerism  are  obsenred  in  the  oomponnda  of  the 
other  nit;mbers  of  the  define  series. 


Third  Sbbiis,  C.  H, 

Of  these  hydrocarbons  five  only  have  as  yet  been  prepared,  yii. : 

Ethine    or  Acetylene,  C,H, 

Proplne  "  Allylene,  CjH^ 

Quartine "  Crotonylene,  C^Hg 

Quintine  *'  Yalerylene,  C^H, 

Sextine    *•  Biallyl,  C^H,^ 

The  only  general  method  of  preparing  these  bodies  consists  in  heating 
the  monobrominated  deriyatives  of  the  defines,  CgH^^iBr,  with  sodium 
ethylate  to  180«-160*  C.  (266«-802<»  F.): 

C,H^,Br    +    C-HJ^aO    »    NaBr    +    QJRJi^O)    +    C.H.^ 

Sodium  Ethyl  alcohol, 

ethylate. 

Ethine  and  proplne,  which  are  gaseous  at  ordinary  temperatures,  are  sepa- 
rated from  the  alcohol  yapor  with  which  they  are  mixed,  by  passing  the 
gas  into  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  cuprous  chloride,  whereby  an  explosiye 
compound    is    precipitated,   containing  copper,   carbon,   hydrogen,   and 
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oxygen;  and  this  precipitate,  treated  with  hydrochlorio  aoid,  yields  the 
hydrocarbon  in  the  pure  state. 

The  other  hydrocarbons  of  the  series,  which  are  liquid,  do  not  form  any 
precipitate  with  ammoniacal  cuprous  chloride ;  but  they  may  be  separated 
from  excess  of  alcohol  by  addition  of  water,  and  further  purified  by  dis- 
tillation. 

The  hydrocarbons  of  this  series  should  exhibit  three  isomeric  modifica- 
tions :  saturated,  dyadic,  and  tetradic,  according  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
carbon  atoms  are  united ;  thus,  for  the  compound  C^H, : 

C— H  — C— H  — C— H 

C— — H  — C— H  — C— H 

Saturated.  Dyadic.  Tetradic. 

The  actually  known  compounds  are,  howeyer,  all  tetradic,  being  capable 
of  uniting  with  four  atoms  of  chlorine,  bromine,  and  other  monad  elements, 
though  they  can  also  form  half>saturated  compounds  containing  only  2 
atoms  of  a  monad  element. 

When  agitated  with  hydrobromic  or  hydriodic  acid,  they  take  up  one  or 
two  molecules  of  these  acids.  The  dihydrobromides  and  dibydriodides 
thus  produced  hare  the  same  composition  as  the  dibrominated  derivatives 
of  the  olefine  series ;  thus : 

C  Hft,-, .  2HBr     =     C.  H^Br,. 

The  two  classes  of  bodies  are,  however,  isomeric,  not  identical. 

Ethine,  or  Acetylene,  €,H^ — This  hydrocarbon  is  one  of  the  constituents 
of  coal  gas.  It  is  produced: — 1.  By  synthesis  from  its  elements.  When 
an  electric  arc  from  a  powerful  voltaic  battery  passes  between  carbon  poles 
in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen,  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  unite  in  the  pro- 
portion to  form  ethine. 

2.  By  the  action  of  heat  upon  ethene,  or  the  vapor  of  alcohol,  ether,  or 
wood-spirit,  or  by  passing  induction-sparks  through  marsh-gas. 

3.  By  passing  the  vapor  of  chloroform  over  ignited  copper: 

2CHC1,    -f     Cu«    =     aCujCl,    +     Cfir 

4.  By  the  incomplete  combustion  of  bodies  containing  carbon  and  hy- 
drogen :  for  example : 

4CH^    -f    0,    =    60H,    -f    2C^, 
Methane.  Ethine. 

2CjH^    +    0,    =    20H,    +     2C,H, 
Ethene.  Ethine. 

5.  By  passing  a  mixture  of  marsh-gas  and  carbon  monoxide  through  a 
red-hot  tube : 

CH^    -f    CO    =     OH,    -f    C,H,. 

6.  By  the  action  of  alcohol  potash  on  monobromethene : 

C,H,Br     +    OHK    sa     KBr     +    OH,    -f     C,H,. 

The  crude  ethine  obtained  by  either  of  these  processes  is  purified  in  the 
manner  above  mentioned. 

Ethine  is  a  colorless  gas  of  specific  gravity  0*92,  having  a  peculiar  and  un- 
pleasant odor,  moderately  soluble  in  water,  not  condensed  by  cold  or  pres- 
sure.    It  bums  with  a  very  bright  and  smoky  flame,  one  volume  of  the  gas 

41* 
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•t, 


Bat  the  dyadic  members  of  the  series  are  the  onl^bones  actually  l^novn.       « 
These,  however,  exhibit  in  some  of  their  compounds  a  different  kind  ti 
isomerism,  which  does  not  affect  their  equivalent  value.  y 

m.  The  dichlorides  of  the  defines  are  isomeric  with  the  monochloriDtted      .  j 
chlorides  of  the  monad  alcohol  radicals,  CaHsa+i;  for  example: 


<i 


CH,  CH,  CH, 


•--  h 


;h,  coh  choh 

Ethene  oxide.       Acetic  aldehyde.     Vinyl  alcohol. 

The  dyad  radical,  called  ethidene^  or  eikyUdent^  which  may  he  sappoi* 
exist  in  aldehyde  and  in  monochlorlnated  ethyl  chloride,  has  not  heir 
lated :  it  probably  differs  from  ethene  in  the  manner  shown  by  the  U 
ing  formulsD : 

— CH,  CH, 

— CH,  CH 

I 
Ethene.  Ethidene. 

Similar  instances  of  isomerism  are  obsenred  in  the  oomponndt 
other  members  of  the  olefine  series. 


Third  Sbbiss,  C»  H,..^ 

Of  these  hydrocarbons  five  only  have  as  yet  been  prepared,  vis. : 

Ethine    or  Acetylene,  C,H, 

Propine  "  AUylene,  C^H^ 

Qaartine  **  Crotonylene,  C^H, 

Quintine  "  Valerylene,  CjH, 

Sextine    *<  Biallyl,  C«H,^ 

The  only  general  method  of  preparing  these  bodies  consists  in 
the  monobrominated  derivatives  of  the  olefines,  C.H^^.Br,  with  -> 
elhyUte  to  180»-160*  C.  (2«6«-«02«  F.) : 

C,H^,Br    +    CjHJ^aO    s     NaBr    +    C,Hb(HO)     +    C.     • 

Sodium  Ethyl  alcohol. 

ethylal 


^ 


CH,C1)  r  CH, 

I          r  ^  isomeric  with     \   I                                      4 

CH,C1  J  i  CHCl,                               r, 

Ethene  Monochlorlnated                          % 

dichloride.  ethyl  chloride. 

Both  these  compounds,  when  treated  with  alcoholic  potash,  yield  the  stt    * 
product,  namely,  vinyl  chloride,  C,H.C1 ;  but  they  differ  in  boiliog  poil 
the  first  boiling  at  86®  C.  (186°  F.),  the  second  at.64°  C.  (147*  F.) 

/?.  The  oxides  of  the  olefines  are  isomeric  with  the  corresponding  all 
hydes,  and  with  the  alcohols  of  the  series  C,  Ht^jOH 
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Fourth  Sbries,  CaH^~^. 

The  known  hydrocarbons  of  this  series  are  quintoney  or  vafylene,  C^H^ 
produced  by  abstraction  of  hydrogen  from  quiutine,  C.Hg;  and  certain 
volatile  oils  called  terpeneSy  having  the  composition  C|oU|^.  and  existing 
ready-formed  in  plants.  The  former  is  sexvalent  and  quadrivalent ;  the 
latter  are  quadrivalent  and  bivalent. 

Qnintone,  or  Yalylene,  C^H^.  is  formed,  as  already  observed,  by  the  a«tlon 
of  alcoholic  potash  on  quintine  dibromide,  C^HgBr,,  and  passes  over,  to- 
gether with  a  little  quintine,  between  45°  and  60*>  C.  (113®-122®F,).  It 
may  be  obtained  pure  by  treating  the  mixture  with  ammoniacal  cuprous 
chloride,  which  precipitates  the  quintone,  but  not  the  quintine;  and  on 
warming  the  precipitate  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  the  quintine  passes 
over,  and  may  be  condensed  by  a  freezing  mixture.  It  is  a  light  liquid, 
boiling  at  about  50°  C.  (122°  F.)  With  bromine,  in  a  freezing  mixture,  it 
forms  a  crystalline  mass,  consisting  of  quintoTie  hexbromidey  C^H^Br^,  satu- 
rated with  a  thick  liquid,  which  is  a  mixture  of  the  compounds  C^H^Br^ 
C^HfBr^,  and  probably  CsB^Br,. 

Terpenei,  C,oH,g. — These  bodies  are  volatile  oils,  existing  in  plants, 
chiefly  of  the  coniferous  and  aurantiaceoas  orders;  they  have  not  yet  been 
formed  by  any  artificial  process.  The  most  important  member  of  the  group 
is  turpentine  oil,  which  is  contained  in  the  wood,  bark,  leaves,  and  other  parts 
of  pines,  firs,  and  other  coniferous  trees,  and  is  usually  prepared  by  dis- 
tilling crude  turpentine,  the  oleo-resinous  juice  which  exudes  from  incisions 
in  the  bark  of  the  trees,  either  alone  or  with  water.  It  was  formerly  sup- 
posed that  all  the  volatile  oils  thus  obtained,  and  having  the  composition 
C,oH|0,  were  identical  in  chemical  and  physical  properties;  but  recent  in- 
vestigations, especially  those  of  Berthelot,  ha?e  shown  that  the  turpentine 
oils  obtained  from  diflferent  sources  exhibit  considerable  diversities  in  their 
physical,  and  more  especially  in  their  optical  properties ;  further,  that  most 
kinds  of  turpentine  oil  are  mixtures  of  two  or  more  isomeric  or  polymeric 
hydrocarbons,  differing  in  physical  and  sometimes  also  in  chemical  pro- 
perties. These  modifications  are  often  produced  by  the  action  of  heat  and 
of  chemical  reagents  during  the  purificntion  of  the  oil. 

The  several  varieties  of  turpentine  oil,  when  purified  by  repeated  rectifi- 
cation with  water,  are  colorless  mobile  liquids,  having  a  peculiar  aromatic 
but  disagreeable  odor.  They  are  insoluble  in  water,  slightly  soluble  in 
aqueous  alcohol,  miscible  in  all  proportions  with  absolute  alcohol,  ether,  and 
carbon  disulphide.  They  dissolve  iodine,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  and  many 
organic  substances  which  are  insoluble  in  water,  such  as  fixed  oils  and 
resins,  and  are  therefore  used  for  making  varnishes. 

The  principal  varieties  are,  French  turpentine  oil,  obtained  from  the 
French  or  Bordeaux  turpentine  of  Pmus  maritima,  and  English  turpentine 
oil,  from  the  turpentine  collected  in  Carolina  and  other  Southern  States  of 
the  American  Union,  from  Pmun  Atufralie  and  FinuM  teeda. 

French  turpentine  oil,  when  purified  by  neutralizing  it  with  an  alkaline 
carbonate,  and  then  distilling  it,  first  over  the  water-bath,  and  then  in  a 
vacuum  (by  which  treatment  all  transformation  of  the  product  by  heat  or 
by  reagents  is  avoided),  consists  mainly  of  a  hydrocarbon,  CmHig,  called 
terebenthene.  It  has  a  specific  gravity  of  0-864,  boils  at  161°  C.  (322°  F.),  and 
turns  the  plane  of  polarization  of  a  ray  of  light  to  the  left.  English  tur- 
pentine oit  treated  in  a  similar  manner,  yields,  as  its  chief  constituent,  a 
liquid  called  amtralene,  or  awtraterebmthtne,  having  the  same  specific  gravity 
and  boiling  point  as  terebenthene,  but  turning  the  plane  of  polarization  to 
the  right. 
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When  pure  turpentine  oil  (terebenthene  or  australene)  is  heated  to  200^- 
260^f  it  undergoes  a  molecular  traasformation,  and  may  then  be  separated 
by  distillation  into  two  oils,  one  cnlled  austrapyroUne,  isomeric  with  the 
original  oil,  and  boiling  at  176°  to  178«»  C.  (348«»-3520F.) ;  the  other,  called 
meteUfrebentheney  polymeric  with  the  original  oil,  having  the  formula  C^H^ 
and  boiling  at  a  temperature  above  860^  C.  (680^  F).  Both  are  levorota- 
tory,  the  latter  exhibiting  the  greater  amount  of  rotatory  power. 

Turpentine  oil  treated  with  boron  fluoride  or  strong  tulphurie  aeidy  is  trans- 
formed into  two  hydrocarbons  having  no  action  on  polarized  light.  The 
one,  called  terebene,  has  the  formula  C^^U^,  and  boils  at  160°  C.  (320°F.) ; 
the  other,  called  colopkenCf  or  diterebene,  consists  of  CjqH^  and  boils  at  a 
very  high  temperature. 

By  the  action  of  todium  stearate  on  a  solid  compound  of  turpentine  oil 
and  hydrochloric  acid  to  be  presently  described,  a  crystallized  hydrocar- 
bon, 0|ol^i6<  called  camphgne,  is  formed,  which  turns  the  plane  of  polariza- 
tion to  the  left  or  to  the  right,  according  as  it  has  been  formed  from  French 
or  from  English  turpentine  oil.  If  sodium  acetate  be  used  in  its  prepara- 
tion in  place  of  the  stearate,  the  same  hydrocarbon  is  obtained,  but  it  is 
then  optically  inactive. 

Turpentine  oil  exposed  to  the  air  absorbs  oxygen,  which  then,  as  in  all 
slow  combustions,  acquires  the  properties  of  ozone,  and  subsequently  en- 
ters into  combination  with  the  hydrocarbon,  forming  resinous  products. 
Ifitrie  acid,  and  other  powerful  oxidizing  agents,  convert  turpentine  oil  into 
a  number  of  acid  products  of  complex  constitution.  Strong  nitric  acid 
acts  very  violently  on  turpentine  oil,  sometimes  setting  it  on  fire. 

Chlorine  is  absorbed  by  turpentine  oil,  with  evolution  of  heat,  sometimes 
sufficient  to  produce  inflammation.  When  paper  soaked  in  rectified  tur- 
pentine oil  is  introduced  into  a  vessel  filled  with  chlorine,  the  turpentine 
takes  fire,  and  a  quantity  of  black  smoke  is  produced,  together  with  white 
fumes  of  hydrochloric  acid.  Bromine  acts  in  a  similar  manner.  Iodine  is 
dissolved  by  turpentine  oil,  forming  at  first  a  green  solution,  which  after- 
wards becomes  hot,  and  gives  off  hydriodio  acid.  When  a  considerable 
quantity  of  iodine  is  suddenly  brought  in  contact  with  turpentine  oil,  ex- 
plosion frequently  ensues.  Turpentine  oil  distilled  with  chloride  of  lime  and 
water,  yields  chloroform. 

Compounds  of  Turpentine  oil. — Turpentine  oil  forms  several  compounds 
with  hydrochloric  acid.  The  gaseous  acid  converts  it  into  the  monohydro- 
ehloride,  CigHj^.  HCl.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  oil  is  subjected  for  sev- 
eral weeks  to  the  action  of  the  strong  aqueous  acid,  crystals  of  a  dihydro- 
ehlonSe,  Ci^fl^ .  2HC1,  are  obtained.  This  latter  compound  is  also  formed 
by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas  on  lemon  oil;  hence  it  is  called  cUrene 
dihydroehloride.  By  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  on  terebene,  the  com- 
pound C20H32  •  HCl  is  formed,  o-illed  diterebene  hydrochloride.  Lastly,  when  a 
current  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas  is  passed  through  a  solution  of  turpentine 
oil  in  acetic  acid,  the  compound  CjgHs,.  8HC1  is  produced,  called  dipyrolene 
hydrochloride, 

Hydrobromie  and  hydriodie  acids  form,  with  oil  of  turpentine,  compounds 
analogous  in  composition  to  the  hydrochlorides ;  the  dihydriodide,  however, 
has  not  been  obtained  from  turpentine  oil  itself. 

Whatever  method  may  be  adopted  for  preparing  the  hydrochlorides,  hy- 
drobromides,  or  the  monohy dried ide  of  turpentine  oil,  there  are  always 
two  isomeric  modifications  obtained  —  one  liquid,  the  other  solid  and  crys- 
talline. The  crystallized  monohydrochloride  is  sometimes,  though  inap* 
propriately,  designated  as  artificial  camphor,  and  the  dihydroehloride  as 
Irmon  camphor. 

Hydrates  0/ Turpentine  oil. — The  terebenthenes  unite  with  water  in  sev- 
eral proportions,  yielding  the  following  compounds: 
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C,oH,e .  80H,  C,oH,e  •  20H,  C,oH«  OH,  2C„H^ .  OH, 

Terpin  Terpin.  Terpiniin  TerpinoL 

hydrate.  hydrate. 

Terpin  hydrate^  C,oH,g .  20H, .  Aq.  (also  called  Tttrpeniine-eamjfhor  and  Eif- 
drcUe  of  Turpentine-oil) ^  is  frequently  deposited  in  crystals  from  turpentine 
oil  containing  water ;  its  production  is  favored  by  the  presence  of  an  acid. 
To  prepare  it,  8  vols,  turpentine  oil  are  mixed  with  2  vols,  nitric  acid  and 
1  to  6  vols,  alcohol ;  and  the  mixture  is  frequently  shaken  during  the  first 
few  days,  then  left  to  itself  in  shallow  vessels  for  several  weeks.  Brown 
crystals  are  thereby  formed,  which  must  be  pressed,  and  then  recrystaU 
lized  from  boiling  water,  with  addition  of  animal  charcoal. 

Terpin  hydrate  usually  crystallizes  in  large  rhombic  prisms;  it  dissolyes 
sparingly  in  cold,  easily  in  boiling  water,  easily  also  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
At  lOO^'  C.  (212'' F.]  it  melts,  gives  off  iU  water  of  crystallization,  and  is 
converted  into  terpin.  The  same  change  takes  place  on  exposing  the  crys- 
tals to  air  dried  over  oil  of  vitriol. 

Terpin,  C,oH^ .  20Hy  melU  at  103°  C.  (217°  F.),  and  solidifies  in  the  crys- 
talline state  on  cooling.  It  sublimes  at  about  150°,  in  slender  needles.  It 
is  dissolved  with  red  color  by  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  converted  into 
turpentine  oil.  The  same  change  takes  place  on  boiling  the  terpin  with 
dilute  acids,  heating  it  to  100°  C.  (212°  F.j  with  zinc  chloride,  or  to  160°- 
180°  C.  (320°-356°  F. )  with  chloride  of  calcium,  strontium,  or  ammonium. 
Terpin,  or  terpin  hydrate,  subjected  to  the  action  of  gaseous  or  aqueous 
hydrochloric  acid,  or  of  the  chlorides,  bromides,  or  iodides  of  phosphorus, 
is  converted  into  the  crystallized  dihydrochloride,  dihydrobromide,  or  dihy- 
driodide;  this  is  in  fact  the  only  way  of  obtaining  the  last-mentioned  com- 
pound. Terpin,  distilled  with  phosphoric  oxide,  yields  terebene  and  colo- 
phene  (p.  485).  Heated  with  acetic  or  butyric  acid,  or  with  benzoic  chlor- 
ide, it  yields  terebene  and  polyterebenes.  When  heated  with  acetic  oxide, 
(C,Hj0),0,  to  140°  C.  (284°  F  ),  for  not  too  long  a  time,  it  yields  a  com- 
pound containing  Q^fiy^ .  C,H40| .  OH,. 

Terpentin  hydrate^  ^lo^w  *  ^^s'  ^^  sometimes  obtained  in  the  preparation 
of  terpin,  either  together  with  the  latter  or  alone.  It  is  a  liquid  insoluble 
in  water,  and  boiling  at  200°-220°  C.  (392°-428°  F.). 

Terpinol,  2C,oH,0 .  0H«  is  produced  when  terpin  is  boiled  with  dilute 
hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid,  or  when  the  dihydrochloride  of  t«rebene  is 
boiled  with  water,  alcohol,  or  alcoholic  potash.  It  is  a  colorless,  strongly 
refracting  oil,  optically  inactive,  and  boiling  with  partial  decomposition 
at  168°  C.  (334°  F.). 

The  hydrocarbon,  C,oH,0  (decone  or  terebenthene),  acts  as  a  quadrivalent 
radical,  capable  of  uniting  with  four  monad  atoms,  and  therefore  with  two 
molecules  of  the  acids  HCl,  HBr,  and  HI,  thereby  producing  the  dihydro- 
chlorides  above  mentioned ;  but,  like  other  tetrad  radicals,  it  can  also  take 
up  omy  two  monad  atoms,  producing  the  monobydrochloride,  &c.  The 
same  tetrad  radical,  by  doubling  it«elf,  loses  two  units  of  equivalence, — just 
as  two  atoms  of  carbon  when  united  are  satisfied  by  six,  and  not  by  eight 
atoms  of  hydrogen,  and  forms  the  hydrocarbon,  C^H,,,  which  is  sexvalent, 
and  can  therefore  form  such  compounds  as  C^glin .  3HCI.  Further,  this 
same  hexad  radical  might  f(>rm  non-saturated  compounds  containing  only 
four  or  two  monad  atoms ;  in  reality,  however,  only  those  containing  two 
monad  atoms  are  known,  such  as  C^qH,]  .  HCl. 

If  in  the  several  hydrochlorides  each  atom  of  chlorine  be  replaced  bj 
livdroxyl,  HO,  we  obtain  the  formuloB  of  the  several  hydrates  of  turpentine 
the  hydrate  corresponding  to  the  hydrochlorate,  C,qH^  .  HCl,  has  not, 
sver,  been  prepared. 
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Volatile  Oils  ibombrio  with  Turpsmtinb  Oil. — The  following  Yolatile 
or  essential  oils  obtained  from  plants  exhibit,  like  oil  of  turpentine,  the 
composition  C,qH,0. 

Terptnc*from  Aurantiaeeous  plants, — These  terpenes  are  distinguished  bj 
their  fragrant  odor.  Lemon  oil,  obtained  from  the  rind  of  the  fruit  of  Ci(' 
rut  limanumt  by  pressure,  or  by  distillation  with  water,  consists  mainly  of 
citrene,  C^^H,^  a  hydrocarbon  closely  resembling  terebenthene,  having  a 
specific  gravity  of  0*85  at  16^,  boiling  at  167°  or  IbS**,  turning  the  plane 
of  polarization  to  the  right.  IVith  water  it  forms  a  crystallized  hydrate 
resembling  terpin;  with  hydrochloric  acid,  a  dihydrochloride,  C|4)H|0. 2HC1, 
existing  in  a  solid  and  a  liquid  modification,  and  a  monohydrochloride, 
C|oH,s .  HCl,  apparently  susceptible  of  similar  modifications. 

Similar  oils  are  obtained  from  the  rind  of  the  sweet  orange  ( Citrtu  auran- 
tium)^  the  bergamot  (C,  berffamia),  the  bigarade  or  bitter  orange  {C,  higara- 
cb'a),  the  lime  (C.  limeiiaV  the  sweet  lemon  ((7.  lumiaY  and  the  citron  (C 
mediea).  Oil  of  neroli,  ootained  by  distilling  orange-nowers  with  water,  is 
probably  also  a  terpene  when  pure. 

Terpenes  from  other  sources, — The  Tolatile  oils  of  athamanta,  beech,  borneo 
(from  Dryabalancps  camphora),  caoutchouc,  caraway,  camomile,  coriander, 
elemi,  gomart,  hop,  juniper,  imperatoria,  laurel,  'parsley,  pepper,  savin, 
thyme,  valerian,  and  others,  also  the  neutral  oils  of  wintergreen  (Gaul- 
theria  proeumbens),  and  cloves,  are  isomeric  with  oil  of  turpentine.  Tne  oils 
of  copaiba  and  cubebs  are  probably  polymeric  with  it,  their  molecules  con- 
taining CjoHjy 

Caoutchouc^  or  India-rubber,  the  thickened  milky  juice  of  several  species 
of  /¥et».  Euphorbia^  and  other  trees  growing  in  tropical  countries,  is  essen- 
tially a  mixture  of  several  hydrocarbons  isomeric  or  polymeric  with  turpen- 
tine oil.  When  pure  it  is  nearly  white,  the  dark  color  of  commercial 
caoutchouc  being  due  to  the  effects  of  smoke  and  other  impurities.  It  is 
softened  but  not  dissolved  by  boiling  water ;  it  is  also  insoluble  in  alcohol. 
In  pore  ether,  rectified  petroleum,  and  coal-tar  oil,  it  dissolves,  and  is  left 
unchanged  on  the  evaporation  of  the  solvent.  Oil  of  turpentine  also  dis- 
solves it,  forming  a  viscid,  adhesive  mass,  which  dries  very  imperfectly. 
At  a  temperature  a  little  above  the  boiling  point  of  water,  caoutchouc 
melts,  but  never  afterwards  returns  to  its  former  elastic  state.  Few  chemi- 
cal agents  affect  this  substance ;  hence  its  great  use  in  chemical  investiga- 
tions, for  connecting  apparatus,  &c.  By  destructive  distillation  it  yields  a 
large  quantity  of  a  .thin,  volatile,  oily  liquid,  of  naphtha-like  odor,  called 
caoutchoucin,  which  dissolves  caoutchouc  with  facility.  This  oil,  according 
to  Mr.  Greville  Williams,  is  composed  of  two  polymeric  hydrocarbons: 
caoutohin,  C^H.,,  boiling  at  171°  G.  (840°  F.),  and  isoprene,  C.H..  boiling  at 
87*  C.  (99°  F.). 

Caoutchouc  combines  with  variable  proportions  of  sulphur.  The  mix- 
tores  thus  obtained  are  called  vulcanized  India-rubber;  they  are  more  per- 
manently elastic  than  pure  caoutchouc. 

Vuleanite,  or  Ebonite,  is  caoutchouc  mixed  with  half  its  weight  of  sulphur, 
and  hardened  by  pressure  and  heating.  It  is  very  hard,  takes  a  high 
polish,  and  is  used  for  making  combs,  knife-handles,  buttons,  &c.  It  is 
also  especially  distinguished  by  the  large  quantity  of  electricity  which  it 
evolves  when  rubbed ;  hence  it  makes  an  excellent  material  for  the  plates 
of  electrical  machines. 

Outta-percha,  the  hardened  milky  juice  of  Isonandra  gutta,  a  large  tree 
growing  in  Malacca  and  many  of  the  islands  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago, 
is  similar  in  composition  to  caoutchouc,  and  resembles  it  in  many  of  its 
properties,  but  is  harder  and  less  elastic.  It  is  quite  insoluble  in,  and  im- 
pervious to,  water,  and  being  also  an  excellent  electric  insulator,  is  exten- 
iively  used  as  a  oasing  for  submarine  telegraph  wires.    By  dry  distillation 
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it  yields  isoprene,  caoutchin,  and  a  heary  oil  called  bevtene^  probably  poly- 
meric with  these  bodies. 

YoLATiLi  OB  Essential  Oils  in  gknebal. — The  Tolatile  oils  obtained 
from  plants  mostly  consist  either  of  hydrocarbons  isomeric  or  polymeric 
with  turpentine  oil,  or  of  mixtures  of  those  hydrocarbons  with  compouDdB 
of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen.  Thus  Talerian  oil  contains  yaleric  acid, 
CfHigO,;  pelargonium  oil  contains  pelargonic  acid,  CyHigO,;  rue  oil  con- 
tains capric  aldehyde,  CgH^O ;  wintergreen  oil  contains  acid  methyl  sali- 
cate,  CgllgO^,  the  oxygenated  compound  being  associated  in  each  case  with 
a  terpene.  Some  consist  essentially  of  aldehydes :  thus  bitter  almond  oil 
consists  of  benzoic  aldehyde,  C^H^O ;  the  oils  of  cinnamon  and  cassia  con- 
tain cinnamic  aldehyde,  C^HgO ;  and  those  of  anise,  star^anise,  fennel,  and 
tarragon,  contain  anethol,  CioH^O.  Those  Tolatile  oils  which  exist  ready 
formed  in  living  plants  do  not  appear  to  contain  any  elements  besides  car- 
bon, hydrogen,  and  oxygen.  Sulphur  is  found  only  in  certain  oils  result- 
ing from  a  kind  of  fermentation  process,  as  in  the  Tolatile  oils  of  mustard 
and  garlic;  nitrogen,  when  it  occurs,  must  be  regarded  as  an  impu- 
rity resulting  from  admixed  vegetable  tissue.  Volatile  oils  are  mostly 
procured  by  distilling  the  plant,  or  part  of  the  plant,  with  water; 
their  points  of  ebullition  almost  always  lie  above  that  of  water ;  never- 
theless, at  100°  the  oils  emit  vapor  of  very  considerable  tension,  which 
is  carried  over  mechanically,  and  condensed  with  the  steam.  The  milky 
or  turbid  liquor  obtained  separates,  when  left  at  rest,  into  oil  and  water. 
Sometimes  the  oil  is  heavier  than  the  water,  and  sinks  to  the  bottom: 
sometimes  the  reverse  happens.  From  parts  of  plants  which  are  very  rich 
in  volatile  oil,  such  as  lemon  and  orange-peel,  the  oil  may  be  extracted  by 
pressure. 

A  few  volatile  oils  are  found  in  the  bodies  of  animals, — oil  of  ants,  for 
example. 

Most  volatile  oils  are  colorless  when  pure ;  they  often,  however,  have  a 
yellow  color  arising  from  impurity ;  and  a  few,  the  oils  of  wormwood  and 
camomile,  for  example,  have  a  green  or  blue  color,  due  to  the  presence  of 
an  oily  compound  of  a  very  deep  blue  color,  called  ceruUm.  They  have 
usually  a  powerful  odor,  and  a  pungent,  burning  taste.  When  exposed  to 
the  air,  they  frequently  become  altered  by  slow  absorption  of  oxygen,  and 
assume  the  character  of  resins.  They  mix  in  all  proportions  with 
fat  oils,  such  as  linseed,  nut,  colsa,  and  whale  oils,  and  dissolve 
freely  both  in  ether  and  alcohol:  from  the  latter  solvent  they  are 
precipitated  by  the  addition  of  water.  Volatile  oils  communicate  a 
greasy  stain  to  paper,  which  disappears  by  warming ;  by  this  character 
any  adulteration  with  fixed  oils  can  be  at  once  detected.  Many  volatile 
oils,  when  exposed  to  cold,  separate  into  a  solid  crystalline  compound 
called  a  camphor  or  tUaroptene^  and  a  liquid  oily  which,  for  diatinotion,  is 
sometimes  called  an  tlmopUne, 


YmiL  SiBns,  C.H^-^. — Abomatio  Htdrooarbons. 

The  hydrocarbons  of  this  series  present  peculiar  interest  on  account  of 
the  many  important  derivatives,  including  alcohols,  acids,  bases,  &c.,  to 
which  they  gave  rise.  The  whole  group  of  compounds  thus  formed  are 
usually  designated  as  aromatic  bodies,  on  account  of  the  peculiar  and  fra- 
grant odors  exhibited  by  some  of  them, — benzoic  acid,  for  example. 
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The  known  hydrocarbons  of  the  aromatic  series  are : 

Benzene ^6^6 

Toluene ^t^s 

Xylene ^8^10 

Cumene    .....  ^0^13 

Cymene ^lo^w 

Amylxylene       ....  C^H^ 

They  are  all  found  (except  the  last)  in  the  lighter  part  of  the  oil  obtained 
by  the  destructiye  distillation  of  coal,  and  may  be  separated  from  one 
another  by  fractional  distillation. 

These  hydrocarbons  might  be  regarded  as  deriyed  from  the  correspond- 
ing paraffins  by  abstraction  of  8  atoms  of  hydrogen  [e.  g.y  ^6^«^^^6^i4 — 
Hg),  or  from  the  defines  by  abstraction  of  6  atoms  of  hydrogen,  &c. ;  and 
accordingly  they  might  be  expected  to  act  as  octovalent,  sexTalent.  quad- 
riTalent,  or  bivalent  radicals ;  and,  in  fact,  cymene  can  combine  with  two 
atoms  of  chlorine,  and  benzene  forms  definite  compounds  with  6  atoms  of 
chlorine  and  of  bromine.  But  in  nearly  all  cases  the  aromatic  hydrocar- 
bons react  as  saturated  molecules,  like  the  paraffins,  yielding,  when  treated 
with  chlorine,  bromine,  or  nitric  acid,  not  additive  compounds,  but  substi- 
iation-products. 

Benzene  may  be  represented  as  a  saturated  molecule  by  the  following 
constitutional  formula,  in  which  the  carbon-atoms  are  united  together  by 
one  and  two  combining  units  alternately : 

H— C C— H 

H  J       Lh 


— C=:C— ] 


H 

The  other  hydrocarbons  of  the  series  may  be  derived  from  it  by  sno- 
cessive  addition  of  CH,,  or  by  substitution  of  methyl,  CH^,  for  hydrogen ; 
thus: 

C,Hg  =  CeH5(CH3)  Methyl-benzene, 

CgHjg  =  CgH^fCHj),  Dimethyl-benzene, 

CgHp  =  CeHj(CH,)j  Trimethyl-benzene, 

C,jH,4  =  CgH,(CHg)4  Tetramethyl-benzene. 

Further,  a  hydrocarbon  isomeric  with  dimethyl-benzene  may  be  formed 
by  the  substitution  of  ethyl,  C^H^.  for  1  atom  of  hydrogen  in  benzene,  viz., 
ethyl-benzene.  ^fitfS^fi^ ;  in  like  manner,  methyl-ethyl-benzene,  CgH^ 
(CHj)(C2Hg),  and  propyl-benzene,  CgH5(Cjn-),  are  isomeric  with  trimethyl- 
benzene;  diethyl-benzene,  ^^^{^^^^ii  with  tetramethyl-benzene,  &c.,  &o. 
It  is  easy  to  see  that,  in  this  manner,  a  large  number  of  isomeric  bodies 
may  exist  in  the  higher  terms  of  the  series. 

Bensene,  CgHg. — This  hydrocarbon  can  be  produced  synthetically  from  its 
elements.  When  ethine,  C.Hj,  which,  as  we  have  seen  (p.  485),  may  be 
formed  by  the  direct  combination  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  is  heated  to  a 
temperature  somewhat  below  redness,  it  is  converted  into  several  polymeric 
modifications,  the  principal  of  which  is  triethine  or  benzene^  3C.H,s=CgHg. 

Benzene  is  also  formed  in  the  dry  distillation  of  many  organic  substances, 
and  is  contained  in  considerable  quantity  in  the  more  volatile  portion  of 
coal-tar  oil,  from  which  it  is  now  almost  always  prepared.  To  obtain  it,  the 
oil  is  repeatedly  washed  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  with  potash,  to  re- 
move the  alkaline  and  acid  products  likewise  existing  in  it;  and  the  re- 
maining neutral  oil  is  submitted  to  repeated  fractional  distillation,  the  por- 
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But  the  dyadic  members  of  the  series  are  the  onl^^ones  actiially  known. 
These,  however,  exhibit  in  some  of  their  compounds  a  different  kind  of 
isomerism,  which  does  not  affect  their  equivalent  value. 

a.  The  dichlorides  of  the  defines  are  isomeric  with  the  monochlorinated 
chlorides  of  the  monad  alcohol  radicals,  CaH^-fi;  for  example : 


CH,C1 1 
CH,aJ 


is  isomeric  with 


f  C 


CH 


s 


(CHCl, 
Bthene  Monochlorinated 

dichloride.  ethyl  chloride. 

Both  these  compounds,  when  treated  with  alcoholic  potash,  yield  the  same 
product,  namely,  vinyl  chloride,  C,H.C1 ;  but  they  differ  in  boiling  point, 
the  first  boiling  at  86®  C.  (185°  F.),  the  second  at.64o  C.  (147*'  F.) 

fi.  The  oxides  of  the  defines  are  isomeric  with  the  corresponding  alde- 
hydes, and  with  the  alcohols  of  the  series  C.  H^^jOH 

CH|  CHa  CH. 

I  >  !L 

CH,  COH  CHOH 

Bthene  oxide.       Acetic  aldehyde.     Vinyl  alcohoL 

The  dyad  radical,  called  ethidene,  or  ttkylidene,  which  may  be  supposed  to 
exist  in  aldehyde  and  in  monochlorinated  ethyl  chloride,  has  not  been  iso- 
lated :  it  probably  differs  from  ethene  in  the  manner  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing formulss : 

— CH,  CH, 

CH 

Ethene.  Ethidene. 

Similar  instances  of  isomerism  are  observed  in  the  compounds  of  the 
other  members  of  the  define  series. 


— CH, 


Third  Sbbibs,  CH, 

Of  these  hydrocarbons  five  only  have  as  yet  been  prepared.  Til. : 

Ethine    or  Acetylene,  C,H, 

Propine  *<  Allylene,  C,H4 

Quartine "  Crotonylene,  C^H^ 

Quintine  "  Valerylene,  ^s^s 

Sextine    **  Biallyl,  C«H,o. 

The  only  general  method  of  preparing  these  bodies  consists  in  heating 
the  monobrominated  derivatives  of  the  defines,  C.  H^^iBr,  with  sodium 
etiiylate  to  ISO^'-ISO*  C.  (266»-«02«>  F.): 

C.Hfc^,Br    +    CjHjKaO    =    NaBr    -f    CjH.fHO)    -f    C^H^^ 

Sodium  Ethyl  alcohol, 

ethylate. 

Ethine  and  propine,  which  are  gaseous  at  ordinary  temperatures,  are  sepa- 
rated from  the  alcohol  vapor  with  which  they  are  mixed,  by  passing  the 
gas  into  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  cuprous  chloride,  whereby  an  explosive 
compound    is    precipitated,   containing  copper,   carbon,   hydrogen,   and 
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oxygen;  and  this  precipitate,  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  yields  the 
hydrocarbon  in  the  pure  state. 

The  other  hydrocarbons  of  the  series,  which  are  liquid,  do  not  form  any 
precipitate  with  ammoniacal  cuprous  chloride ;  but  they  may  be  separated 
from  excess  of  alcohol  by  addition  of  water,  and  further  purified  by  dis- 
tillation. 

The  hydrocarbons  of  this  series  should  exhibit  three  isomeric  modifica- 
tions :  saturated,  dyadic,  and  tetradic,  according  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
carbon  atoms  are  united ;  thus,  for  the  compound  C,H, : 

C— — H  ^— C— H  — C— H 

i_H  — C— H  — C— H 

Saturated.  Dyadic.  Tetradic. 

The  actually  known  compounds  are,  howeyer,  all  tetradic,  being  capable 
of  uniting  with  four  atoms  of  chlorine,  bromine,  and  other  monad  elements, 
though  they  can  also  form  half-saturated  compounds  containing  only  2 
atoms  of  a  monad  element. 

When  agitated  with  hydrobromic  or  hydriodic  acid,  they  take  up  one  or 
two  molecules  of  these  acids.  The  dihydrobromides  and  dibydriodides 
thus  produced  have  the  same  composition  as  the  dibrominated  deriyatiTes 
of  the  define  series;  thus: 

C  Hfc-, .  2HBr     s     C,  H|.Br,. 

The  two  classes  of  bodies  are,  howeyer,  isomeric,  not  identical. 

Ethine,  or  Acetylene,  C^H^ — This  hydrocarbon  is  one  of  the  constituents 
of  coal  gas.  It  is  produced : — 1.  By  synthesis  from  its  elements.  When 
an  electric  arc  from  a  powerful  yoltaic  battery  passes  between  carbon  poles 
in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen,  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  unite  in  the  pro- 
portion to  form  ethine. 

2.  By  the  action  of  heat  upon  ethene,  or  the  yapor  of  alcohol,  ether,  or 
wood-spirit,  or  by  passing  induction-sparks  through  marsh-gas. 

8.  By  passing  the  yapor  of  chloroform  oyer  ignited  copper: 

2CHC1,    +    Cu^    =     SCujCl,    +    C,Hy 

4.  By  the  Incomplete  combustion  of  bodies  containing  carbon  and  hy- 
drogen :  for  example : 

4CH^    +    Oe    =    60H,    +    2C^, 
Methane.  Ethine. 

2C,H^    +    0,    =    20H,    +    2C,H, 
Ethene.  Ethine. 

6.  By  passing  a  mixture  of  marsh-gas  and  carbon  monoxide  through  a 
red-hot  tube: 

CH^    +    CO    =     OH,    +    CjHy 

6.  By  the  action  of  alcohol  potash  on  monobromethene : 

C,H,Br     -f     OHK    »     KBr     +    OH,    -f     CjH^ 

The  crude  ethine  obtained  by  either  of  these  processes  is  purified  in  the 
manner  aboye  mentioned. 

Ethine  is  a  colorless  gas  of  specific  graytty  0*92,  haying  a  peculiar  and  un- 
pleasant odor,  moderately  soluble  in  water,  not  condensed  by  cold  or  pres- 
sure.    It  bums  with  a  yery  bright  and  smoky  flame,  one  yolume  of  the  gas 
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When  treated  with  ozidixing  agents,  it  yields  benzoic  acid,  C^H^^  or  de- 
rivatives thereof;  with  potassium  ohromate  and  sulphuric  acid,  it  yields 
benzoic  acid ;  and  by  prolonged  boiling  with  strong  nitric  acid,  niiroben- 
zoic  acid. 

Toluene  Tapor  passed  through  a  red-hot  porcelain  tube  is  partly  resolred 
into  hydrogen  gas  (with  small  quantities  of  methane  aod  ethine),  and  the 
following  liquid  products :  ( 1 )  Benzene  and  naphthalene  in  considerable 
quantities.  (2)  A  crystallizable  hydrocarbon  volatilizing  at  280^  C.  (586^ 
F.),  and  probably  consisting  of  dibenzyl,  C,4H,^.  (3)  A  liquid  isomeric 
with  the  last.  (4)  A  mixture,  distilling  above  3w°,  of  anthracene  with  an 
oily  liquid.  (5)  Chrysene  and  the  last  decomposition-products  of  benzene. 
The  formation  of  benzene,  naphthalene,  anthracene,  and  dibeniyi  is  repre^ 
sen  ted  by  the  equations: 

2CfH0  =  C,4H,4  -f"  Hji        20^113  =  C|4H,o  -\~  8H,. 
Toluene.  Dibenzyl.  Toluene.  Anthracene. 

4C^H8      =      SCeH,      -f       Cj^H,      +      SH, 
Toluene.  Benzene.  Naphtha- 

lene. 

Substitution-products  of  Toluenb.  —  The  formula  of  toluene,  C«H.. 
CHg,  indicates  the  existence  of  two  series  of  substitution-products,  accord- 
ing as  the  replacement  of  the  hydrogen  by  other  radicals  takes  place  in 
the  phenyl  atom  or  benzene  residue,  or  in  the  methyl  atom ;  thus : 

C0H4CI .  CH,  is  isomeric  with  CeH^ .  CH,C1 

Monochlorotoluene.  Benzyl  chloride. 

C^H/OH) .  CH,  «  C,Hj .  CH,(OH) 

Cresol.  Benzyl  alcohol. 

CeH4{NH,).CH,  "  CgH^ .  CH,(NH,) 

Toluidine.  Benzylamine. 

These  isomeric  derivatives  differ  considerably  from  one  another  in  their 
properties.  Those  on  the  left-hand  column,  formed  by  replacement  of 
hydrogen  in  the  benzene  residue,  are  comparatively  stable  and  indifferent 
compounds,  like  those  derived  in  like  manner  from  benzene  itself;  whereas 
those  on  the  right-hand  column,  formed  by  replacement  of  hydrogen  in 
the  methyl  atom,  are  more  active  bodies,  easily  exchanging  their  chlorine, 
hydroxyU  &c.,  for  other  radicals  by  double  decomposition,  like  the  corre- 
sponding derivatives  of  the  paraffins  (p.  552).  Thus  benzyl  alcohol  treated 
with  hydrochloric  acid  yields  benzyl  cnloride  (just  as  ordinary  ethyl  alcohol 
similarly  treated  yields  ethyl  chloride) ;  and  this  compound  heated  with 
ammonia  yields  benzylamine ;  the  chloride  is  also  easily  converted  into  the 
acetate,  cyanide,  &c.,  by  treatment  with  the  corresponding  potassium  salts. 
In  short,  these  last-mentioned  toluene  derivatives  exhibit  reactions  exactly 
like  those  of  the  corresponding  compounds  of  the  methyl  and  ethyl  series, 
and  may  in  like  manner  be  supposed  to  contain  an  alcohol-radical,  C*H^ 
called  benzyl,  or  tolyl,  e.g.^  benzyl  chloride  =r  CfH^ .  CI ;  benzyl  alconol, 
CyH-.OH;  benzylamine  =  CyHy.NH,,  &c. 

Ctdorotoluenu. — The  action  of  chlorine  on  toluene  gives  rise  to  a  number 
of  substitution-producta,  differing  in  constitution  according  as  the  reaction 
takes  place  at  high  or  at  low  temperatures.  Compounds  isomeric  with 
these  are  also  obtained  from  benzyl  alcohol.  Of  the  two  monochlorinated 
compounds  whose  existence  is  indicated  by  theory,  viz.,  monochlorotoluene 
and  benzyl  chloride,  the  first  is  produced  at  low,  the  second  at  compara- 
tively high  temperatures,  as  when  toluene  is  distilled  in  a  current  of  chlor* 
ine  gas,  keeping  the  temperature  between  110^  and  140®  C.  (230^-284<'  F.) 
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Chlorotoluene  boils  at  157*»-168<»  C.  (814«>-«16*  F.);   beniyl  chloride  at 
ITG'^.     The  former  treated  with  Bodium  yields  toluene. 
Of  the  dichlorinated  derivatiyes  of  toluene,  three  isomers  may  exist,  vis.: 

CjUjCl, .  CH.  C^H^Cl .  CjHCl  C,Hj .  CHCl, 

Dichloro-  Chlorobenzyl  Clilorobenzol 

toluene.  chloride.  (so  called). 

The  first  does  not  appear  to  have  been  obtained,  at  least  in  the  pure  state. 
The  second  is  formed  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  benzyl  chloride,  or  on 
monochlorotoluene ;  it  is  a  liquid  boiling  somewhat  below  200^0.  (892®  F.). 
When  treated  with  alcoholic  potash,  it  easily  gives  up  half  its  chlorine  (that 
contained  in  the  methyl  atom,)  but  the  other  half  is  more  obstinately  re- 
tained. Chlorobenzolf  or  dkhloromethy I- benzene,  is  produced  by  the  action 
of  phosphorus  pentachloride  on  benzoic  aldehyde  or  bitter  almond  oil 
(C,H^O).  It  is  a  colorleHS  strongly  refracting  oil,  which  boils  at  20b°  C. 
(403°  F.),  and  when  heated  to  120«-130«  C.  (248°-266°  F.)  with  water  or 
aqueous  potash,  easily  gives  up  the  whole  of  its  chlorine  in  exchange  for 
oxygen,  reproducing  benzoic  aldehyde : 

C.Hj.CHCL    +    OH,    =    2HC1    +    CeH^.COH 
Chlorobeniol.  Benzoic 

aldehyde. 

The  more  highly  chlorinated  toluenes,  CyH^CI,  and  0^114014,  admit  of  a 
still  greater  number  of  isomeric  modifications ;  but  we  cannot  here  describe 
them  in  detail. 

The  bromotoluenet  are  analogous  in  composition  and  mode  of  formation  to 
the  chlorotoluenes,  and  exhibit  corresponding  isomeric  modifications. 

Nitrotoluenet. — Mononitrotoluene,  Q^W^^^O^)^  is  formed  by  treating  toluene 
in  the  cold  with  fuming  nitric  acid,  and  separates  on  addition  of  water  as  a 
red  liquid;  but  on  redistilling  this  liquid,  collecting  the  portion  which 
passes  over  below  240°  C.  (464°  F.),  and  dissolving  it  in  alcohol,  it  is  ob- 
tained in  white  shining  crystals,  which  melt  at  54°  0.(129°  F.),  and  distil 
without  decomposition  at  238°  0.  (460°  F.).  By  the  action  of  ammonium 
sulphide  it  is  converted  into  amidotoluene,  or  toluidine,  CyHyfNH,).  Dmitro^ 
toluene,  CyHg(NO,),,  and  Trinitrotoluene,  C,H5(NO,)3,  are  crystalline  bodies 
obtained  by  treating  toluene  with  hot  fuming  nitric  acid.  The  former  is 
converted  by  ammonium  sulphide  into  nitrotoluidine,  C,Hg(N02)(NH,). 

Xylene,  CgH,^  or  Dimethyl -beniene,  CgH^fCH,),,  or  Xetbyltolnene,  O^H^ 
(OH,).  This  body  is  produced  synthetically  by  the  action  of  sodium  on  a 
mixture  of  bromotoluene  and  methyl  iodide : 

CeH^Br .  OH,  -f  OH,t  4-  Na,  =  NaBr  +  Nal  -f-  Cfi^(CB^)^ 

It  is  contained  in  lijcht  coal-naphtha,  and  may  be  prepared  by  subjecting 
the  least  volatile  portion  of  that  which  has  been  distilled  oflF  in  benzene 
manufactories  to  fractional  distillation,  to  separate  the  portion  which  boils 
at  about  141°  0.  (286°  F.):  this  portion  is  shaken  up  with  oil  of  vitriol 
containing  a  little  fuming  sulphuric  acid,  which  dissolves  the  xylene  as 
xylene-sulphuric  acid,  CgH-gSOj:  this  compound  is  decomposed  by  dry  dis- 
tillation ;  and  the  xylene  which  passes  over  is  purified  by  washing,  drying, 
and  distillation. 

Xylene  is  a  colorless  liquid  of  specific  gravity  0-86  at  19°  0.  (66°  F.), 
and  boiling  at  189°  0.  (282°  F.).  When  passed  in  the  state  of  vapor 
through  a  red-hot  tube,  it  is  resolved  into  a  mixture  of  several  hydrocar- 
bons, among  which  are  benzene,  toluene,  styrolene,  CgH^,  naphthalene, 
anthracene,  and  its  higher  homolngues.  The  formation  of  some  of  these 
products  is  represented  by  the  following  equations: 
42* 
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CgHjo        -        H,        =        CgHe 
Xylene.  Styrolene. 

8C,H,p        —        3H,        =        2C,H8        +        C^n^ 
Xylene.  Toluene.  Styroiene. 

2C^Hg        —        8H,        =        CmHjj 
Toluene.  Anthracene. 

Xylene  oxidized  with  a  mixture  of  tulphuric  acid  and  potassium  ehromaU 
is  converted  into  terephthalic  acid,  C^'Ufi^;  dilute  nitric  acid  converts  it 
into  the  intermediate  product,  toluic  acid,  Cfifi^ : 


C(H„ 

+ 

0, 

Z—m 

OH, 

+ 

CgHjO, 

C,H„ 

+ 

0. 

= 

20H, 

+ 

CgHeO,. 

Chlorine  and  bromine  act  upon  xylene  in  the  same  manner  as  upon  toluene, 
forming  substitution  derivatives,  which  are  susceptible  of  a  larger  number 
of  isumeric  modifications  than  those  of  toluene,  inasmuch  as  xylene  con- 
tains two  atoms  of  methyl,  whereas  toluene  contains  only  one;  but  they 
have  not  been  very  minutely  examined. 

There  are  three  nitroxyUneSj  containing  respectively  C,TTj(NO,),  CgH, 
(NO,),,  and  C9H^(N02)3  The  first  and  second  are  produced  by  the  action 
of  cold  fuming  nitric  acid  upon  xylene.  Mononitroxylene  is  a  heavy  oil,  con- 
verted by  reducing  agents  into  xylidine,  C,Hf(NH,) ;  dinitrozylene  is  a  solid, 
which  separates  from  dilute  alcohol  in  shining  crystals,  melting  at  98°. 
Trinitroxylene^  formed  by  treating  xylene  with  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  sul- 
phuric acids,  is  a  crystalline  body,  converted  by  reducing  agents  into  dini- 
troxylidine,  CaU(N0,),(NH,). 

Ethyl-bensene,  CgH5(CjjH5),  isomeric  with  xylene,  is  produced  by  the 
action  of  sodium  on  a  mixture  of  monobromo-benxene  and  ethyl  bromide. 
It  is  a  colorless,  mobile  liquid,  very  much  like  toluene,  and  boiling  at  188° 
C.  (271°  F.).  By  oxidation  with  potassium  chromate  and  sulphuric  acid  it 
yields  benzoic  acid.  It  is  slowly  attacked  by  bromine,  forming  vumobrom- 
elhylhfnzene,  C8H^Br(C,H,),  which  is  a  liquid  boiling  at  200°  C.  (392°  F.); 
whereas  monobromo-xylene  boils  at  about  208°  C  (397°  F.)  Heated  with 
bromine  to  100°,  it  yields  more  highly  brominated  compounds,  which  are 
also  liquid.  There  are  three  nitro-ethyl  benzenes,  which  are  all  liquid  at 
ordinary  temperatures. 

Isomeric  Hydroearbonii  GgHi,.  —  This  formula  includes  the  three  follow- 
ing isomeric  bodies : 

CeH,(CH,),  C,H,(CA,)(C,H,)  C,H.(C,H,) 

Trimeihyl-benzene.        Methyl-ethyl-benzene.       Propyl-benze&e. 

The  first  two  have  been  prepared  synthetically. 

Trimethtl-benzbnr,  CeH,(CHj),,  also  called  CoaUtar  Cumme,  and  Pseudc 
Cttiw«n«.  —  This  hydrocarbon  is  produced  by  the  action  of  sodium  on  a  mix- 
ture of  monobromoxylene  and  methyl-iodide : 

CeH,Br(CH3),  +  CH,I  +  Na,  =  NaBr  -f  Nal  +  CeH,(CH,V 

From  coal-tar  oil  it  is  obtained  by  heating  the  portion  which  passes  over 
in  fractional  distillation  near  its  boiling-point,  with  strong  sulphuric  acid, 
decomposing  the  resulting  cumene-sulphuric  acid  by  distillation,  •nd  sub- 
iecting  the  product  to  fractional  distillation.  It  boils  at  166°  C.  (331  F.). 
The  same  hydrocarbon  exists  in  Burmese  naphtha.  With  brommtii  yields 
roonobromotrimethylbenzene,  Cj,H,iBr.  which  crystallizes  from  alcohol  m 
large  white  laminae,  melting  at  78°  C.  (163°  F.j.     The  dibrominated  com- 
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pound  appears  to  bo  liquid.    No  nitro-deriTatiyeB  of  pseudo-cumene  hare 
yet  been  obtained. 

Mbthtl-kthtl-bbkzbnb,  or  Ethtl-tolvbnb,  C0H4(CH,)(C,H5),  is  pre- 
pared by  the  action  of  sodium  on  a  mixture  of  monobromotoluene  and  ethyl 
bromide.  It  boils  at  159^  G.  {ZIS^  F.),  and  when  oxidized  with  potassium 
chromate  and  sulphuric  acid,  yields  terephthalio  acid. 

Pkoptl-bbnzbnb,  or  Cumenb,  C^Yi^(Cflj). — This  hydrocarbon  is  related 
to  cuminic  acid,  C|qH,,0.,  in  the  same  manner  as  benzene  to  benzoic  acid, 
and  is  produced  by  distilling  cuminic  acid  with  excess  of  baryta : 

It  is  also  produced  from  phorone  (C||,Hj^O)  by  the  dehydrating  action  of 
phosphoric  oxide : 

C 1011 1^0    —    OH  J    =    GqHij. 

Cnmene  boils  at  152<'-153°  C.  (305^-7°  F.).  By  treatment  with  potassium 
chromate  and  sulphuric  acid,  or  by  prolonged  boiling  with  dilute  nitric  acid, 
it  yield!!  benzoic  acid.  When  boiled  with  strong  nitric  acid,  it  is  conyerted  into 
nitro-benzoic  acid.  With  chlorine  it  yields,  according  to  Fittig,*  a  viscid,  non- 
distillable  oil,  probably  consisting  of  CyH^Cl^.  Cumene  dlssolyes  m  fuming 
nitric  acid,  and  water  added  to  the  solution  throws  down  nitrocumene, 
C9H.)(N02),  as  a  yellow  oil,  which  by  reduction  yields  amidocumene  or 
cumidine,  CgH„(NH,). 

Mbsittlbnb. — This  compound,  likewise  isomeric  with  cumene,  is  pro- 
duced m  small  quantity  by  distilling  acetone  made  up  into  a  paste  with 
sand,  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  is  purified  by  repeated  fractional 
distillation,  finally  oyer  sodium.  It  is  a  liquid  which  boils  at  1 63**  0.  ( 825°  F.^, 
andVhen  oxidized  with  potassium  chromate  and  sulphuric  acid  yields  acetio 
acid,  but  no  benzoic  acid.  Hence  it  appears  to  haye  a  constitution  totally 
different  from  Ihat  of  the  aromatic  hydrocarbons.  Treated  with  cold  fum- 
ing nitric  acid,  not  in  excess,  it  yields  liquid  nitromesitylene,  CpH„(NO,) ; 
when  dropped  into  cooled  fuming  nitric  acid  it  forms  crystallizable  dini- 
tromesitylene,  CgHiQ(N03)2;  and  when  treated  in  like  manner  with  a  mix- 
ture of  oil  of  yitriol  and  fuming  nitric  acid,  it  is  converted  into  trinitro- 
mesitylene,  C0Hg(NO3),.  These  three  nitro-com pounds,  subjected  to  the 
action  of  reducing  agents,  yield  the  three  amido-compounds,  amido-mesi- 
tylene,  or  mesidine,  CgH],(NH,),  nitromesidine,  CgH,0(NO,)(NH|),  anddini- 
tromesidine,  CgHQ(N02),(NH,). 

Itomerie  Hydrooarbons,  CjoHj^. — Theory  indicates  the  existence  of  five 
bodies  of  this  group,  viz.,  tetramethyl-benzene,  dimethyl- ethyl-benzene, 
diethyl-benzene,  methyl-propyl-benzene,  and  quartyl-benzene.  Of  these 
the  second  only  has  been  prepared  synthetically.  Tetramethyl-benzene 
probably  occurs  amongst  the  products  of  the  destructive  distillation  of 
coal ;  but  it  has  not  been  isolated.  Cymene,  a  hydrocarbon  existing  in 
various  essential  oils,  is  probably  methyl-propyl-benzene. 

DiMBTHTL-BTRTL-BENZBNB,  or  Ethtl-xtlbhb,  Cf}ij{CB^)^{CjV(^),  is  pre- 
pared by  treating  a  mixture  of  monobromoxylene  and  ethyl-bromide  with 
sodium.  It  boiU  at  1830-184°  C.  (3Clo-363<>  F.).  With  bromine  it  forms 
heavy  oily  compounds,  and  with  a  large  excess  of  bromine  a  crystalline 
compound  By  prolonged  warming  with  a  mixture  of  fuming  nitric  and 
sulphuric  acids,  it  yields  a  crystalline  trinitro-derivative,  melting  at  119^ 
C.  (246°  F.). 

Ctmbitb. — This  name  is  applied  to  two  isomeric  hydrocarbons,  C,oH,4, 
agreeing  in  composition,  but  differing  in  some  of  their  physical  and  chem- 
ical properties. 

•  Ann.  Ch.  Phnrm.  cxil.  314. 
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a.  Cymene. — This  hydrocarbon  exists,  together  with  enminic  aldehyde,  in 
the  essential  oil  of  Roman  cumin  (Cuminvm  cyminum),  and  may  be  obtained 
by  distilling  that  oil  with  alcoholic  solution  of  potash,  the  cuminic  aldehyde 
being  converted  into  cymene,  and  the  cymene  which  exists  ready-formed  in 
the  oil  passing  oyer  at  the  same  time : 

8C,oH„0      +      K,0      =       2C,oH„KO,      +      C„»H„ 
Cumiuio  Potassium  Potassium  Cymene. 

aldehyde.  oxide.  cuminate. 

a  cymene  is  a  colorless,  strongly  refracting  oil,  of  sp.  gr.  0*86  at  14**  C. 
(67*  F. ),  boiling  at  1 76«-178°  C.  (347°-852°  F. ).  By  prolonged  boiling  with 
ailute  nitric  acid  it  is  converted  into  toluic  acid,  C^iL^(QO^^\  with  stronger 
nitric  acid  it  yields  nit  rot  oluic^  acid;  and  by  boiling  with  potassium  chro- 
mate  and  sulphuric  acid,  it  forms  terephthalic  acid,  Q^yfi^-=:C^}AJi^CO^E.^ 
According  to  Sieyeking,  it  unites  with  chlorine  and  bromine,  forming  the 
liquid  compounds  C,oH,4Cl,  and  CjoH^Br.^;  according  to  Fittig  and  Ferber, 
it  forms  only  substitution-products.—  Cold  fuming  nitric  acid  converts  it 
into  liquid  nitrocymene,  C,jH„(NOj),  which  is  converted  by  reducing  agents 
into  cymidine,  C,oHu(NH,).  By  prolonged  heating  with  a  mixture  of  nitric 
and  sulphuric  acids,  it  is  converted  into  dinitrocymcne,  C|oH],(NO,),,  which 
crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  long  needles  or  laminie,  melting  at  (jO'd**  C. 
(157°  F.);  by  still  further  treatment  (for  several  days)  with  the  mixed 
acids,  it  appears  to  yield  crystalline  trinitrocymene,  melting  at  107''  C. 

/?.  Cymene  is  obtained  by  heating  camphor  in  a  retort  with  zinc  chloride : 

Camphor.  Cymene. 

The  product  is  purified  from  lighter  hydrocarbons  by  fractional  distillation. 
fi  cymene  boils  at  177<»-179o  C.  (36l°-36(i®  F.).  It  does  not  yield  tereph- 
thalic acid  by  oxidation.  With  bromine  it  easily  forms  the  crystalline  com- 
pound CioHi^Br,.  Nitric  acid  acts  upon  it  in  the  same  manner  as  oa 
a  cymene ;  but  fS  dinitrocymcne  crystallizes  in  thin  plates  melting  at  90°, 
and  is  easily  converted  into  &  trinitrocymene,  which  crystallizes  from 
alcohol  in  short  thin  prisms  melting  at  112-5°  C.  (284°  F.). 

Amyl-beniene,  C„H„=C8H5(C5H„). — This,  which  is  the  only  known 
aromatic  hydrocarbon  containing  11  carbon  atoms,  is  produced  by  the 
action  of  sodium  on  a  mixture  of  bromobenzene  and  amyl  bromide  diluted 
with  benzene.*  It  has  a  specific  gravity  of  0-86  at  12°  C.  (54°  F.),  and  boils 
at  196°  C.  (388°  F.).  With  chlorine  it  yields  viscid  products;  with  nitric 
acid  in  the  cold  a  liquid,  non-distillable  mononitro-derivate ;  at  higher 
temperatures,  dinitro-amyl-benzene. 


Sixth  Sebibs,  C^  H. 


The  only  known  hydrocarbons  of  this  series  are  phmyUne,  ^^4?  ^^^ 
cinnameney  or  ttyrolene,  C^Hg,  with  its  isomer,  raetacinnamene. 

Of  phenylene  very  little  is  known.  A  liquid  having  the  composition 
C^H^,  and  boiling  at  91°  C  (196°  F.),  was  found  by  Church  f  among  the 
products  of  the  decomposition  of  monochloro-benzene  by  sodium  amalgam. 
It  is  probably  also  formed,  together  with  benzene,  when  diphenyl,  Ci^Hjg, 

♦  FiUig  And  Ti^en»,  Ann.  Ch.  Diarni.  cxxxl.  313. 
t  Journal  uf  the  Chemical  Society,  xvi.  ift. 
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is  passed  through  a  red-hot  tube,  but  is  subsequently  oouverted  into  the 
polymeric  body,  chryseae:* 

C„H,o    =    CeHe    -f    C^H^;    and    3C,H^    =    C„H„ 
Diphenyl.     Benzene.    Phenyiene.     Phenylene.    Chrysene. 

Cinnamene,  or  StyrolenOi  C,Hg,  is  produced — 1.  Synthetically:  a.  By 
passing  a  mixture  of  bensene-rapor  and  ethine,  or  ethene,  through  a  red- 
hot  tube : 

C,H,    +    C,H,    =    C,H,;  C,H,    +    C,H«    =    C,H,    +    H, 

Benzene.       Ethine.         Cinna-       Benzene.      Ethene.       Cinna- 
mene. mene. 

The  second  method  yields  it  in  larger  quantity  than  the  first. 
0.  In  like  manner,  together  with  benzene,  from  diphenyl  and  ethene : 

2.  In  the  decomposition  of  xylene  which  tnkes  place  when  the  vapor  of 
that  compound  is  passed  through  a  red-hot  tube:  CgH|Q  =?  C^Hg  4~  ^s 
(p.  497). 

3.  By  distilling  cinnamic  acid  with  baryta,  which  removes  carbon  dioxide : 

CgH,0,    =    CO,    +    CjHj. 

4.  Cinnamene  is  contained  in  liquid  storax,  and  may  be  separated  by  dis- 
tilling the  balsam  with  water  containing  a  little  sodium  carbonate,  to  retain 
cinnamic  acid. 

Cinnamene  is  a  very  mobile,  colorless  oil  of  specific  gravity  0*924.  It 
boils  at  U59  C.  (293®  F.),  and  does  not  solidify  at  — 20<»  C.  (68«>  F.).  When 
heated  t«  200^  C.  (392°  F.)  in  a  sealed  tube,  it  is  converted  into  a  white, 
transparent,  highly  refractive,  solid  substance,  called  metacinnamene  or 
metattyroUnt.  This  substance,  when  heated  in  a  small  retort,  yields  a  dis- 
tillate of  pure  liquid  cinnamene.  f 

A  mixture  of  cinnamene  vapor  and  ethene  passed  through  a  red-hot 
tube  yields  large  quantities  of  benzene  and  naphthalene.  The  first  is  pro- 
duced from  the  cinnamene  by  abstraction  of  C^H, ;  the  second  according 
to  the  equation : 

CgHg        -f-        C2H4        =        ^10^8        "I"        2^r 

A  mixture  of  cinnamene  and  benzene  vapors,  passed  through  a  red-hot 
porcelain  tube,  yields  anthracene,  0^^  together  with  small  quantities  of 
other  products : 


C,H,        -f        CeH.        =        C^Hjo        +        2H 


r 


Cinnamene  acts  with  chlorine  and  bromine  like  a  bivalent  radical,  form- 
ing the  compounds  CgH^Cl.  and  CgH,Br,,  which,  when  treated  with  alcoholic 
potash,  give  up  HCl  and  UBr  (like  the  corresponding  ethene-compounds), 
leaving  chloro-cinnamene,  CgH.C1,  and  bromo-oinnamene,  CgB^Br.  Accord- 
ing to  Laurent,  cinnamene  yields  with  chlorine  a  hexchloride  of  dichloro- 
cinnamene,  CgH^I, .  CIg ;  if  this  be  correct,  cinnamene  must  be  regarded 
as  a  sexvalent  radical.  —  Metacinnamene  is  also  acted  upon  by  bromine, 
bat  with  considerable  difficulty.  —  Both  cinnamene  and  metacinnamene 

•  Berthdnf^  Jahresbericht  flir  Cbemie,  1866,  p.  514. 

t  It  was  formerly  giipprwed  that  rinnnnifne  prrpnred  from  cinnamic  acid  WHa  not  conyerted 
by  beat  intn  a  nolid  niodiflcation.  like  styrolenn  from  ntorax :  hence  the  two  were  regarded  hs 
iioiDMic,  not  identical ;  bnt  later  re«earchpfl  hare  xhown  that  pure  cinnamene  from  cinmunic 
add  ia  Ukewiaa  conrertiblo  into  solid  nietaclnnamenu. 
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treated  with  fuming  nitric  acid  yield  mononitrated  derivatives,  CgHf(N02): 
that  obtained  from  oinnamene  is  crystalline;  that  from  metacinnamene 
amorphous. 


Seventh  Sbbibs,  C.H,ii_,o. 

The  only  known  hydrocarbon  belonging  to  this  series  is  one  containing 
^m^4v  ^^icb  is  formed  by  dehydration  of  cholesterin,  C^gH^^O  (a  crystal- 
line compound  contained  in  bile  and  biliary  calculi).  It  has  been  but  little 
examined. 

Another  member  of  the  same  series,  C,0H,o,  might  perhaps  be  formed  by 
heating  bromocinnamene  with  sodium  ethylate  (C.HfBr4-C.H5NaO=NaBr 


Eighth  Sbbxes,  C,H,^ir 

Of  this  series,  also,  only  one  member  is  known  with  certainty,  namely, 
naphthalene,  C^Hg,  produced  in  the  distillation  of  coaL  According  to 
Chancel,  two  hydrocarbons,  isotneric  or  polymeric  with  this  body,  are 
formed  in  the  dry  distillation  of  calcium  bensoate ;  but  they  have  not  been 
much  studied. 

Naphthalene,  C,oHg. — This  hydrocarbon  is  produced,  as  already  ob- 
served, in  the  decomposition  of  toluene,  xylene,  and  cumene  at  a  red  heat; 
also  by  passing  vapor  of  benxene,  cinnamene,  chrysene,  or  anthracene 
through  a  red-hot  tube.  It  is  formed  in  large  quantities  as  a  by-product 
in  the  preparation  of  coal-gas,  its  production  doubtless  arising  from  reac- 
tions similar  to  those  just  mentioned.  When  the  last  portion  of  the  volatile 
oily  product  which  passes  over  in  the  distillation  of  coal-tar,  is  collected 
apart  and  left  to  stand,  a  quantity  of  solid  crystalline  matter  separates, 
which  is  principally  naphthalene.  An  additional  quantity  may  be  obtained 
by  pushing  the  distillation  until  the  contents  of  the  vessel  begin  to  char; 
the  naphthalene  then  condenses  in  the  solid  state,  but  dark-colored  and 
very  impure.  By  simple  sublimation,  once  or  twice  repeated,  it  is  obtained 
perfectly  white.  In  this  state  naphthalene  forms  large,  colorless,  trans- 
parent, brilliant,  crystalline  plates,  exhaling  a  faint  and  peculiar  odor, 
which  has  been  compared  to  that  of  the  narcissus.  Naphthalene  melts  at 
80°  C.  (176°  F.)  to  a  clear,  colorless  liquid,  which  crystallises  on  cooling: 
it  boils  at  212°  C.  (414°  F.),  and  evolves  a  vnpor  whose  density  is  4*6S. 
When  strongly  heated  in  the  air,  it  inflames  and  bums  with  a  red  and  very 
smoky  light.  It  is  insoluble  in  cold  water,  but  soluble  to  a  slight  degree 
at  the  boiling  temperature ;  alcohol  and  ether  dissolve  it  easily ;  a  hut 
saturated  alcoholic  solution  deposits  fine  iridescent  crystals  on  cooling. 

Naphthalene  dissolves  in  warm  strong  tulphurie  add,  forming  two  crys- 
talline acids:  sulphonaphthilic  acid,  CioHgSO^,  and  disulphonaphthalic 
acid,  C,oHgS,Og,  both  of  which  form  soluble  barium  salts. 

Naphthalene  unites  directly  with  4  atoms  of  bromine  and  chlorine,  forming 
the  compounds  CioHgCl4  and  C,oHgBr4.  It  also  forms  a  great  number  of 
substitution-products  with  these  elements,  bromine  being  capable  of  replac- 
ing from  1  to  4,  and  chlorine  from  1  to  8  atoms  of  hydrogen  in  naphthalene; 
there  are  also  several  derivatives  containing  both  bromine  and  chlorine, 
e.ff.,  G,oH.Br,CL.  Many  of  these  substitution-derivatives  are  susceptible 
of  isomeric  modifications  differing  from  one  another  in  their  physical  pro* 
perties.  The  chloro-  and  bromo-naphthalenes  are  capable,  like  naphtha- 
lene itself,  of  uniting  with  4  atoms  of  bromine  or  chlorine,  and  with  2 
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molecules  of  hydrochloric  or  hydrobromic  acid,  forming  such  compounds 
as  C,oH,Cl, .  CI4.  CjoH^BrjCla .  2HC1.  &c.* 

With  strong  nilnc  acid^  naphthalene  yields  the  three  substitution-products, 
C,oH,(NqL),  C„H,(N03),.  and  CjoHjCNO,),,  ail  of  which  are  white  crystalline 
solids.  The  first  is  converted  by  reducing  agents  into  amidonaphthalene, 
naphthalidine,  or  naphthylamine,  C,oHy(NH2). 


Ninth  Sbbixs,  C.H 


»i-U* 


Two  members  of  this  series  are  known,  viz.,  diphenyl^  ^is^iot  ^^^  dihtn* 
tyl^  CmH,^;  they  are  so  called  because  their  molecules  are  the  doubles  of 
the  hypothetical  monatomic  radicals,  phenyl,  CgH^,  and  benzyl,  C^H^. 

Diphenyl,  CjjHjo,  is  produced:  (1)  as  already  observed,  by  passing  ben- 
zene vapor  through  a  red-hot  tube:  2C(Hft=rC,,H,Q-|-^2*  {^)  ^J  ^^®  action 
of  sodium  on  phenyl  bromide  or  monobroniobenzene : 

TJC^Vifir    -f     Naj    =    2NaBr    +    Ci,H„,- 

(3)  Together  with  other  products,  by  the  action  of  alcoholic  potash  on 
nitrate  of  diazobenzene:  f 

SC^H^N,      +      C,HeO      =      C.,H,o      +      C^H^O      -f      2N, 
Diazobenzene.         Alcohol.  DiphenyL         Aldehyde. 

Diphenyl  appears  also  to  be  one  of  the  constituents  of  crude  anthracene 
(p.  604),  and  passes  over  in  the  distillation  of  that  substance,  at  about 
26(>oC.  (6OOOF.) 

Diphenyl  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  iridescent  nacreous  scales,  which 
melt  at  about  60°  C.  (140°  F.),  sublime  at  a  higher  temperature,  and  boil 
at  about  240°  C.  (464°  F. ).  It  is  converted  by  bromine  into  dibromodiphenyl, 
C„HgBry  and  by  fuming  nitric  acid  into  dinitro-diphenyl,  C,jHj(N0g)2.  The 
latter  is  converted  by  hydrogen  sulphide  into  diamido-diphenyl  or  ben- 
zidine, C|.Hg(NH.)2,  a  crystalline  base,  which,  when  treated  with  nitrous 
acid,  yields  the  nitrate  of  tetrazodiphenyl  or  diazobenzidine : 

C|,H„N4    -f    2NH0,    =r    C,.,HeN^    40Hy 
Diamido-  Nitrous  Tetrazo- 

diphenyl. acid.  diphenyl. 

Bibensyl,  CmH,^,  is  produced  by  heating  benzyl  chloride,  CyHyCl,  or  ben- 
sylidene  bromide,  C^H^Br,  (a  product  of  the  action  of  phosphorus  penta- 
bromide  on  bitter-almond  oil),  with  sodium.  It  is  a  crystalline  solid,  insol- 
uble in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether;  melts  nt  about  62°  C.  (126°  F.), 
and  distils  without  decomposition  at  284°  C.  (643°  F.).  When  treated  with 
bromine  and  water,  it  yields  the  substitution-products,  C,4H„Br,  C^HuBr,, 
^mHii^^'s'  *^°^  Ci^HgBrj,  all  of  which  are  crystalline  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
except  the  first,  which  is  an  oil  solidifying  when  cooled  below  0°.  Dibenzyl 
also  unites  directly  with  bromine^  forming  the  crystalline  compound  Cj^H^Br.. 
Fuming  nilric  acid  converts  it  into  dinitro-dibenzyl,  C,4H,2(NOj),,  which 
crystallizes  in  needles,  and  is  converted  by  reducing  agents  into  the  corre- 
sponding amido-compound,  CnH„(NH,),. 

•  8«»  Wattfl*8  Diotionarr  of  Chemistry,  toI.  It.  p.  6. 
t  Qrien,  Phil.  Trans.  IMi,  part  Ul.  p.  602. 
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Tenth  Skbus,  C.Hy^.,^. 

Of  this  series  only  one  member  has  hitherto  been  obtained,  tIx.,  MtUbate, 
C.^Hj,,  which  is  formed,  together  with  other  products,  by  healing  benxjl- 
idene  sulphide : 


2C,4H„ 
Stilbene. 


Thionessal. 


2CS,      +     8SH, 


Benzylidene 
sulphide. 

It  crystallises  in  colorless  plates  baring  a  mother-of-pearl  lustre,  melts 
aboTe  }00^,  and  boils  at  292°  C.  (558'*  F.).  It  forms  substitution-products 
with  chlorine,  bromine,  and  nitric  acid,  and  unites  directly  with  chlorine, 
forming  the  compound  CmHj^CI,. 


Elbysnth  Sbbibs,  C.H,^,g. 

Anthraoenet  or  Paranapbthalene,  Cj^Hig,  is  produced:  (I)  By  passing  a 
mixture  of  benzene  with  ethene  gas  or  cinnamene  Tapor,  or  of  diphenyl  or 
chrysene  vapor  with  ethene  gas,  through  a  red-hot  porcelain  tube ;  also  by 
exposing  a  mixture  of  bensene  and  naphthalene  vapor  to  a  white  heat : 


2C,n,       +      CjH^ 
Benzene.  Ethene. 


=     8H,     + 


Benzene. 
Diphenyl. 

Chrysene. 

C,oHg 
Naphthalene. 


+      C,H,     = 

Cinnamene. 


2H,     + 


+ 


+ 

+ 


Ethene. 

Ethene. 

SCeHe 
Benzene 


=       H,     -f 


Anthracene. 
Anthracene. 
Anthracene. 


„C,H,     + 

Benzene.     Anthracene. 


^14^10 


=      8H,     -f 


2C|4H,0 


Anthracene. 


Also  when  toluene,  xylene,  or  cumene  is  passed  through  a  red-hot  tube 
(pp.  496,  497). 

Anthracene  is  produced  in  the  dry  distillation  of  coal,  bituminous  shale, 
and  wood,  and  is  contained  in  the  last  heavy  and  semifluid  portions  of  the 
tar,  at  first  together  with  naphthalene,  finally  with  chrysene.  A  com- 
mercial product  of  this  kind,  used  as  a  lubricator  for  machinery,  is  yellow, 
soft,  somewhat  like  palm-oil,  and  contains  anthracene,  together  with  several 
of  its  homologues  and  other  hydrocarbons.  To  obtain  pure  anthracene, 
the  crude  commercial  product  is  distilled  from  an  iron  retort,  the  first  and 
last  portions  of  the  distillate  being  rejected,  and  the  intermediate  portion 
crystallized  either  from  alcohol  or  from  coal-oils  boiling  between  100°  and 
120°  C.  (212°-248°F.). 

Anthracene  forms  small  colorless  micaceous  laminn,  of  sp.  gr.  1*147, 
melting  at  about  218°  C  (415°  F.),  subliming  slowly  at  100°,  more  quickly 
at  a  stronger  heat,  and  boiling  between  220°  and  280°  C.  (428°-446°  F.).  It 
is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  easily  in  boiling  alcohol,  more  abundantly 
in  ether,  benzene,  and  volatile  oils,  especially  oil  of  turpentine.  It  forms 
substitution-products  with  bromine  and  chlorine.  Dibromnnthraeene  unites 
with  bromine,  forming  the  compound  Cj^HgBr, .  Br,,  and  chloranthracene 
forms  a  hydrochloride  containing  C,.H^C1 .  HCl. 

Anthracene,  boiled  with  nitric  acid  for  some  days,  is  oonverted  into  ox€m' 
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thraeene,  Cj^HgO^,  or  C^Tl fi .  0,  and  if  fuming  nitric  acid  be  added  from 
time  to  time,  dmilroxanihracene,  CiAiJ^Of)fi^  is  obtained. 

Pyrene^  a  hydrocarbon  obtained  by  Laurent,  together  with  chryaene,  from 
the  least  volatile  portion  of  coal-tar,  appears  to  be  identical  with  anthra- 
cene. 

Crude  anthracene  contains  also  several  hydrocarbons  homologous  with 
anthracene,  and  less  volatile  than  anthracene  itself;  among  others,  methyl' 
anthracene,  C^H,,,  or  C^Hg(CH3),  which  is  identical  with  the  paranaph- 
thalene  of  Dumas,  and  tetrajnethyl-anthracene,  or  retene,  C,gH|g.  or  C^H,  (OH,)^. 

Metene,  which  is  polymeric  with  benzene,  likewise  occurs  in  thin  unctuous 
scalesi  on  fossil  pine-stems  in  beds  of  peat  and  lignite  in  Denmark  and  other 
localities.  It  is  produced  also  in  the  dry  distillation  of  very  resinous  fir 
and  pine-wood,  passing  over  together  with  the  heavy  tar-oil,  and  separating 
in  scales  like  paraflSn.  It  is  soluble  in  warm  alcohol  and  ether,  and  dis- 
solves easily  in  oils  both  fixed  and  volatile  ;  sulphuric  acid  converts  it  into 
ditulphoreiie  add^  ^n^iB^s^e* 


Twelfth  Series,  fi^TT^  ■*- 

Chryieno,  C,gH,^  is  produced,  together  with  benzene,  by  heating  diphenyl 
for  an  hour  in  a  sealed  tube  filled  with  hydrogen,  the  diphenyl  being  prob- 
ably resolved  in  the  first  instance  into  benzene  and  phenylene,  which  latter 
18  then  polymerized  into  chrysene : 

Diphenyl.     Benzene.      Phenyl-        Phenyl-       Chrysene. 

ene.  ene. 

Chrysene  is  also  found,  together  with  benierythrene  (p.  498),  in  the 
last  product  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  crude  anthracene,  and  in  the 
residue  left  in  the  retort;  in  larger  quantity  also  in  the  last  products  of 
the  distillation  of  pitch.  Laurent  likewise  obtained  it  t-ogether  with  pyrene 
(anthracene)  by  the  dry  distillation  of  fats  and  resins.  Pure  chrysene  has 
a  fine  yellow  color.  It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  nearly  insoluble  in  ether, 
and  is  deposited  from  boiling  oil  of  turpentine  in  yellow  crystalline  flakes. 


APPENDIX  TO  HTBBOGARBONS. 
Petroleum^  Naphtha,  and  other  allied  Subatanees. 

PUrCoal,  lignite  or  brovm  coal,  jet,  bitumen  of  various  kinds,  petroleum  or 
Tock-^nl,  and  naphtha,  and  a  few  other  allied  substances  more  rarely  met 
with,  are  looked  upon  as  products  of  the  decomposition  of  organic  matter, 
especially  vegetable  matter,  beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth,  in  situations 
where  the  conditions  of  contact  with  water,  and  nearly  total  exclusion  of 
atmospheric  air,  are  fulfilled.  Deposited  at  the  bottom  of  seas,  lakes,  or 
rivers,  and  subsequently  covered  up  by  accumulations  of  clay  and  sand 
hereafter  destined  to  become  shale  and  gritstone,  the  organic  tissue  under- 
Ipoes  a  kind  of  fermentation  by  which  the  bodies  in  question,  or  certain  of 
them,  are  slowly  produced.  Carbon  dioxide  and  marsh-gas  are  bye-pro- 
doets  of  the  reaction ;  hence  their  frequent  disengagement,  the  first  from 
beds  of  lignite,  and  the  second  from  the  further  advanced  and  more  per- 
fect coal. 

The  vegetable  origin  of  coal  has  been  placed  beyond  doubt  by  micro- 
scopic research ;  vegetable  structure  can  be  thus  detected  even  in  the  most 
48 
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massiye  and  perfect  varieties  of  coal  when  cut  into  thin  slices.  In  coal  of 
inferior  quality,  much  mixed  with  earthy  matter,  it  is  evident  to  the  eye. 
The  leaves  of  ferns,  reeds,  and  other  succulent  plants,  more  or  less  resem- 
bling those  of  the  tropics,  are  found  in  a  compressed  state  between  the 
layers  of  shale  or  slaty  clay,  preserved  in  the  most  beautiful  manner,  but 
entirely  converted  into  bituminous  coal.  The  coal-mines  of  Europe,  and 
particularly  those  of  our  own  country,  furnish  an  almost  complete  fossil 
flora — a  history  of  many  of  the  now  lost  species  which  once  decorated  the 
surface  of  the  earth. 

In  the  lignites  the  woody  structure  is  much  more  obvious.  Beds  of  this 
material  are  found  in  very  many  of  the  newer  strata,  above  the  true  coal, 
to  which  they  are  consequently  posterior.  As  an  article  of  fuel,  brown 
coil  is  of  comparatively  small  value :  it  resembles  peat,  giving  but  little 
flame,  and  emitting  a  disagreeable  pungent  smell. 

Jet,  used  for  making  black  ornaments,  is  a  variety  of  lignite. 

The  true  bitumens  are  destitute  of  organic  structure:  they  appear  to 
have  arisen  from  coal  or  lignite  by  the  action  of  subterranean  heat;  and 
very  closely  resemble  some  of  the  products  yielded  by  the  destructive  dis- 
tillation of  those  bodies.  They  are  very  numerous,  and  have  yet  been  but 
imperfectly  studied. 

1.  Mineral  pitch,  or  compact  bitumen,  the  awphaUum  or  Jew* 9  pitch  of  some 
authors. — This  substnnce  occurs  abundantly  in  many  parts  of  the  world — 
as  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Dead  Sea  in  Judea;  in  Trinidad,  in  the 
famous  pitch  lake,  and  elsewhere.  It  generally  resembles  in  aspect  com- 
mon pitch,  being  a  little  heavier  than  water,  easily  melted,  very  inflam- 
mable, and  burning  with  a  red,  smoky  flame.  It  consists  principally  of  a 
substance,  called  by  Bossingault  aiphaltene,  composed  of  C^^HpO,.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  Laurent  found  paranaphthalene  in  a  native  mineral 
pitch. 

2.  Mineral  tar  seems  to  be  essentially  a  solution  of  asphaltene  in  an  oily 
fluid  called  petrolene.  This  liquid  has  a  pale-yellow  color,  and  peculiar 
odor ;  it  is  lighter  than  water,  and  very  combustible,  and  has  a  high  boil- 
ing-point. It  has  the  same  composition  as  the  oils  of  turpentine  and  lemon- 
peel — namely,  C,oH,,.  Asphaltene  contains,  consequently,  the  elements  of 
petrolene,  together  with  a  quantity  of  oxygen,  and  probably  arises  from 
the  oxidation  of  that  substance. 

8.  EUutic  bitumen ;  mineral  caoutchouc.  —  This  curious  substance  has  only 
been  found  in  three  places:  in  a  lead-mine  at  Castleton,  in  Derbyshire; 
at  Montrelais,  in  France ;  and  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  In  the  two 
latter  localities  it  occurs  in  the  coal  series.  It  is  fusible,  and  in  many  re- 
spects resembles  the  other  bitumens. 

Under  the  names  petroleum  or  rock-oil  and  naphtha  are  arranged  various 
mineral  oils  which  are  observed  in  many  places  to  issue  from  the  earth, 
often  in  considerable  abundance.  There  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that 
these  owe  their  origin  to  the  action  of  internal  heat  upon  beds  of  coal,  as 
they  are  usually  found  in  connection  with  such.  The  term  naphtha  is  given 
to  the  thinner  and  purer  varieties  of  rock-oil,  which  are  sometimes  nearly 
colorless ;  the  darker  and  more  viscid  liquids  bear  the  name  of  petroleum. 

Some  of  the  most  noted  localities  of  these  substances  are  the  following: 
The  north-west  side  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  near  Baku,  where  beds  of  marl 
are  found  saturated  with  naphtha.  Wells  are  sunk  to  the  depth  of  about  80 
feet,  in  which  naphtha  and  water  collect,  and  are  easily  separated.  In  some 
parts  of  this  district  so  much  combustible  gas  or  vapor  rises  from  the 
ground,  that,  when  set  on  flre,  it  continues  burning,  and  even  affords  be*t 
for  economical  purposes.  A  large  quantity  of  an  impure  variety  of  petro- 
leum comes  from  the  Birman  territory  in  the  East  Indies :  the  country  000- 
sists  of  sandy  day,  resting  on  a  series  of  alternate  strata  of  sandstone  and 
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«hale.  Beneath  these  occurs  a  bed  of  pale-blue  shale  loaded  with  petro- 
leum, which  lies  immediately  on  coal.  A  petroleum-spring  exists  at  Cole- 
brook  Dale,  in  Shropshire,  and  immense  quantities  come  now  from  Canada, 
Pennsylvania,  and  other  parts  of  North  America.  The  sea  neaf  the  Cape 
de  Verd  Islands  has  been  seen  covered  with  a  film  of  rock-oil.  Fine  speci- 
mens of  naphtha  are  furnished  by  Italy,  where  it  occurs  in  several  places. 

In  proof  of  the  origin  attributed  to  these  subj^tances,  an  old  experiment 
of  Refehenbach  may  be  cited,  who,  by  distilling  with  water  about  100  lbs. 
of  pit'-coal,  obtained  nearly  2  ounces  of  an  oily  liquid,  exactly  resembling 
the  natural  naphtha  of  Amiano,  in  Italy.  The  manufacture  of  such  pro- 
ducts (paraffin  oils)  by  distilling  Boghead  and  other  kinds  of  coal  at  a  low 
red  heat,  is  now  conducted  on  a  very  large  scale  (p.  476). 

The  variations  of  color  and  consistence  in  different  specimens  of  rock- 
oil  depend  in  great  measure  upon  the  presence  of  pitchy  and  fatty  sub- 
stances dissolved  in  the  more  fluid  oil. 

The  boiling  point  of  rock-oil  varies  from  about  80^  to  826^.  A  thermom- 
eter inserted  into  a  retort  in  which  the  oil  is  undergoing  distillation,  never 
shows  for  any  length  of  time  a  constant  temperature :  hence  it  is  inferred 
to  be  a  mixture  of  several  different  substances.  Neither  do  the  different 
varieties  of  naphtha  give  similar  results  on  analysis:  they  are  all,  however, 
hydrocarbons,  chiefly  paraffins,  with  smaller  quantities  of  defines  and  aro- 
matic hydrocarbons.  The  use  of  these  substances  in  the  places  where  they 
abound  is  tolerably  extensive ;  they  often  serve  the  inhabitants  for  fuel, 
light,  &o.  To  the  chemist,  pure  naphtha  is  valuable,  as  offering  facilities 
for  the  preservation  of  the  more  oxidable  metals,  as  potassium  and  sodium. 

Among  the  several  naphthas,  the  Burmese  naphtha  (Rangoon  tar)  has  been 
more  particularly  examined  by  De  la  Rue  and  Miiller.  It  consists  princi- 
pally of  liquid  homologues  of  marsh-gas,  including  solid  paraffin,  associ- 
ated with  small  quantities  of  hydrocarbons  of  the  benzene  series,  and  hy- 
drocarbons analogous  to  colophene.  American  petroleum,  which  has  a 
similar  composition,  but  contains  a  larger  proportion  of  th^  homologues 
of  marsh-gas,  has  been  investigated  chiefly  by  Pelouze  and  Cahours  (p. 
476), 

ReiinUe,  or  Retinoiphalt,  is  a  kind  of  fossil  resin  met  with  in  brown  coal : 
it  has  a  yellow  or  reddish  color,  is  fusible  and  inflammable,  and  readily 
dissolved  in  great  part  by  alcohol.  The  soluble  portion  is  called  retinw 
acid,  Hatehetin  is  a  somewhat  similar  substance  met  with  in  mineral  coal 
at  Merthyr  Tydvil,  and  also  near  Loch  Fyne,  in  Scotland.  Idrialin  is  found 
associated  with  native  cinnabar,  and  is  extracted  fVom  the  ore  by  oil  of 
turpentine,  in  which  it  dissolves.  It  is  a  white,  crystalline  substance, 
scarcely  volatile  without  decomposition,  but  slightly  solilble  in  alcohol  and 
ether,  and  composed  of  C^^H^O :  it  is  generally  associated  with  a  hydro- 
carbon, tt/ry/,  which  contains  CjiH,.. 

Ozocerite^  or  foMtU  wax^  is  found  in  Moldavia,  in  a  layer  of  bituminous 
Bhale:  it  is  brownish,  and  has  a  somewhat  pearly  appearance :  it  is  fusible 
below  100^,  and  soluble  with  difficulty  in  alcohol  and  ether,  but  easily  in 
oil  of  turpentine.     It  appears  to  contain  more  than  one  definite  principle. 

NeJit-degH,  a  substance  resembling  the  former,  occurs  in  immense  quan- 
tities in  the  vicinity  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  Another  compound  of  the  same 
kind  is  found  in  stiU  larger  quantities  at  Baku,  and  is  called  Kir, 


ALCOHOLS  AVS  ETHERS. 


THE  term  alcohol,  originally  limited  to  one  substance,  rix.,  spirit  of 
wine,  is  now  applied  to  a  large  number  of  organic  compounds,  many  of 
which,  in  their  external  characters,  exhibit  but  Uttle  resemblance  to  ordi- 
nary alcohol.  They  are  all,  however,  analogously  constituted,  haTing  the 
composition  of  saturated  hydrocarbons,  in  which  one  or  more  of  the  hy- 
drogen-atoms are  replaced  by  hydroxyl :  they  may,  therefore,  also  be  re- 
garded as  compounds  of  hydroxyl  with  uniTalent  or  multivalent  hydrocar- 
bon radicals,  hence  called  alcohol  radieaU,  Thus,  from  propane,  CJA^  tre 
derived  the  three  alcohols, 


C,H,(OH) 
Propyl 
alcohol. 


(C,H,)"(OH), 
Propene 
alcohol. 


(C,H,)"'(OH), 

Propenyl 

alcohol. 


Alcohols  are  accordingly  classed  as  numatomie,  diatomie,  triatomic^  &c.,  or, 
generally,  as  moncUomic  and  polyatomic,  according  to  the  number  of  equi^ 
valents  of  hydroxyl  which  they  contain ;  or  according  to  the  equivalent 
value  of  their  hydrocarbon  radicals. 

The  replacement,  partial  or  total,  of  the  hydroxyl  in  an  alcohol  by  chlor" 
ine,  bromine,  iodine,  or  fluorine,  gives  rise  to  halotd  ethers ;  thus: 

From  C,H-(OH)  are  derived  C,H-C1,  C,H-Br,  &c. 
-     C,H,(OH)-         "  CjHeClOH,  C.HeCl,.  &c. 

'•     (0,H5)(0tf),      "  C,H.Cl(OH)r  C,H5C1,(0H),  CjH.Cl^ 

CjH.BrjCl,,  &c. 

These  substitutions  are  effected  by  treating  the  alcohols  with  the  chlor- 
ides, bromides,  and  iodides  of  hydrogen  or  phosphorus;  thus: 

+ 


C,H,(OH) 

£thyl 

alcohol. 

«C,H.(OH) 

Ethyl 
alcohol. 

aCJl,(OH) 

Etbyl 

aloohoL 


HCl        =  H(OH)        +  C.HjCl 

Hydrogen  Water.                      Ethyl 

chloride.  chloride. 

+            PCI,       =  P(OH),       -f  SCjHgCl 

Phosphorous  Phosphorous                Ethyl 

chloride.  acid.  chloride. 


+  POCl,      = 

Phosphorous 
oxychloride. 


PO(OH),      + 
Phosphorous 
acid. 


8C^,C1 

Ethyl 

chloride. 


Instead  of  the  bromides  and  iodides  of  phosphorus,  the  elements  phos- 
phorus and  bromine  or  iodine,  in  the  proportions  required  to  form  them, 
are  often  used  in  these  processes. 

These  haloid  ethers  are  also  formed  in  many  instances  by  direct  substi- 
tution of  chlorine,  bromine,  &c.,  for  hydrogen  in  saturated  hydrocarbons, 
as  explained  in  the  preceding  paji^es. 

The  treatment  of  the  haloid  ethers  with  caustic  aqueous  alkalies  gives 
rise  to  a  substitution  opposite  to  that  exhibited  in  the  above  equations, 
reconverting  the  ethers  into  alcohols,  e,ff,  : 


KOH 


=        KCl        +        C,H5(0H). 


CjH^Cl        + 

The  replacement  of  the  hydroxyl  in  an  alcohol  by  the  corresponding 
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radicals,  poUssoxyl,  OK,  methoxjl,  OCITj,  ethoxyl,  OC,H,,  &o.  (p.  287),  — 
or  of  the  hydrogen  in  the  hydroxyl  by  potassium,  methyl,  ethyl,  &o., — 
gives  rise  to  oxygen  etkera;  thus: 

C,H5(0H)  yields  C,H5(0K)        C,H5{0CH,)        C,H»(OC,H.) 
Ethyl  Potassium  Methyl  Ethyl 

alcohoL  ethylate.  ethylate.  ethylate. 

CJB.(OH),     "     C,H,{OH)(OC.H.)  C,H,(OC,H,), 

Ethene  Monethylio  Diethylic 

alcohol.  ethenate.  ethenate. 

These  substitutions  may  be  effected  in  Tarious  ways.  The  simplest  is 
to  replace  an  atom  of  hydrogen  in  the  alcohol  by  potassium  or  sodium, 
and  act  on  the  resulting  compound  with  a  haloid  ether ;  thus : 

2C,H/0H),        +        Na,       =      2C,H4(OH)(ONa)       +        H, 
Ethene  Sodium 

alcohol.  ethetiate. 

C,H4(0H)(0Na)     +     C,HJ     =    Nal     -f     C,H^(0H)(0C,H5) 
Sodium  Ethyl         Sodium  Monetbylic 

ethenate.  iodide.        iodide.  ethenate. 

In  the  polyatomic  alcohols,  two  equiyalents  of  hydroxyl  may  also  be  re- 
placed by  one  atom  of  oxygen,  giving  rise  to  another  class  of  oxygen 
ethers;  thus,  from  ethene  alcohol,  C,H4(0H)y  is  derived  etkene'Oxide^ 
CjH.G. 

The  replacement  of  the  hydrogen  of  the  hydroxyl  in  an  alcohol  by  acid 
radicals  (p.  469),  produces  ethereal  talis  or  compound  eihert:  thus  from 
methyl  alcohol,  CH3(0H),  are  derived : 

H  0 

Methyl  nitrate,  CH,(0N0»).  or  H— C— 0— N 

k     I 

H  OH 

Methyl  aoeUte,  CH,(OC,HjO),  or  H— €— 0— C— C— H 

H  k 

H  0 

Aoid  methyl  sulphate,  CH,(OSO,H),  or  H— C— O    8    0— H 

k     I 

H 
Nratral  methyl  sulphate,  GH,(OSO,CH,),  or  H 


It  is  clear  that  these  ethereal  salts  may  be  derived  from  the  corresponding 
acids  by  substitution  of  alcohol-radicals  for  hydrogen,  being  in  fact  relisted 
to  the  alcohols  in  the  same  manner  a»  lAeiallio  salts  to  metallic  hydrates 
(p.  469).  When  distilled  with  alkalies,  they  are  resolved  into  an  acid  and 
alcohiol ;  $.  g, : 
48* 
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C,H,(OC,H,0) 
Ethjl  acetate. 


+     K(OH) 
FotasBium 
hydrate. 


K(OC,H,0) 

Votasfium 

acetate. 


+    C,H,rOH) 
Ethyl 
alcohol. 


The  action  of  haloid  ethers,  or  of  certain  ethereal  salts,  on  the  sulph* 
hydrates  and  sulphides  of  the  alkali-metalSfgiyes  rise  to  alcoholictulph-hydratft 
and  ndphideSf  that  i»  to  say,  alcohols  and  ethers  containing  sulphur  in  pUce 
of  oxygen;  thus: 


C,H,C1    +    KSH    = 
Ethyl 
chloride. 


KCl    +    CjHjSH 
Ethyl 
Bulph-hydrate. 


2C,HpOSO,K    -I-    KSK    »     2K0S0,K    -f    C,HjSC,H, 
Potassium  ethyl      Potassium      Potassium  Ethyl  sul- 

sulphate.  sulphide.        sulphate.  phide. 

The  alcoholic  sulph-hydrates^or  sulphur-alcohols, are  also  called  mercaptaiUt 
from  their  property  of  readily  combining  with  mercury  (corpora  mereurio 
apUi),  Their  reactions  are  closely  analogous  to  those  of  the  oxygen- 
alconols. 


MONATOMIC  ALCOHOLS  AND  ETHERS. 
I.  CoBtaining  the  radicals  C^  Ht.-|.,,  homologont  with  Methyl. 

The  alcohols  of  this  series  are  the  best  known  and  most  important  of  all 
this  class  of  bodies.  They  may  be  formed  from  the  corresponding  haloid 
ethers  by  the  action  of  alkalies,  and  several  of  them  are  produced  by  the 
fermentation  of  sugar.  There  are  also  synthetical  processes  by  which  these 
alcohols  may  be  built  up  in  reg^ular  order,  from  the  lowest  upwards ;  but 
these  will  be  better  understood  further  on. 

The  names  and  formulSB  of  the  known  alcohols  of  this  series  are  as  follows: 


Methyl  alcohol 
Ethyl  alcohol 
Propyl  alcohol 
Quartyl  or  Butyl  alcohol 
Quintyl  or  Amyl  alcohol 
Sextyl  or  Hexyl  alcohol 
Septyl  or  Heptyl  alcohol 
Octyl  alcohol 
Nonyl  alcohol  . 
Sexdecyl  or  Cetyl  alcohol 
Ceryl  alcohol  . 
Melissyl  alcohol . 


CH.O 

CJifi 

C,HgO 

C^H^O 

C,H„0 

C,H„0 

C,H«0 

CsH„0 

C^H^O 

C^HjjO 

C„H5,0 

C|qH«,0. 


The  first  nine  of  these .  alcohols  are  liquid  at  ordinary  temperatures. 
Methyl  and  ethyl  alcohols  are  mobile,  watery  liquids;  the  others  are  more 
or  less  oily,  the  viscidity  increasing  with  the  molecular  weight ;  cetyl  alcohol 
is  a  solid  fat ;  ceryl  and  melissyl  alcohols  are  of  waxy  consistence. 

The  formula  of  methyl  alcohol  is  that  of  methane  or  marsh-gas  haying 
one  atom  of  hydrogen  replaced  by  hydroxyl ;  and  the  rest  may  be  derived 
from  it  by  replacement  of  one  or  more  of  the  other  hydrogen-atoms  by 
methyl  and  its  bomolognes.  If  we  replace  only  one  atom  of  hydrogen  in 
this  manner  we  obtain  the  series: 
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Metbyl  Ethyl  Propyl  Quartyl  Quintyl 

alcohol.         alcohol.  alcohol.  alcohol.  alcohoL 

CH-CHXH,      (  CH.CH.CHjCH, 

H  ^-J  H 

-OH  (oh 

or: 

H 
OH 

Now,  it  is  clear  that,  so  long  as  the  type  of  an  alcohol  is  preserved  — 
that  is,  of  a  hydrocarbon  having  at  least  one  hydrogen-atom  replaced  by 
hydroxyl — the  first  two  alcohols  of  this  series  do  not  admit  of  any  other 
mode  of  formulation  :  in  other  words,  these  two  bodies  are  not  susceptible 
of  isomeric  modifications.  But  with  regard  to  the  higher  members  of  the 
series  the  case  is  diflTerent.  Thus,  to  obtain  the  formula  of  the  three-car- 
bon alcohol,  CgHgO,  instead  of  replacing  one  hydrogen-atom  in  methyl 
alcohol  by  ethyl,  we  may  replace  two  hydrogen-atoms  by  methyl,  which 

will  give  for  this  alcohol  the  formula  C  }  ^  >  instead  of  C 

(  OH 

in  like  manner  for  the  four-carbon  alcohol,  C^Hyfi,  we  obtain  the  three 
modifications : 

Primary.  Secondary.  Tertiary. 

CH,CH,CHj                 f  CHgCH,  (  CH, 

H  p  J  CHg  p  J  CHj 

H  ^  i  H  1  ChJ 

OH                                (OH  •  (  OH 

An  alcohol  is  said  to  be  primary ,  secondary^  or  tertiary,  according  as  the  car- 
bon-atom which  is  in  combination  with  hydroxyl,  is  likewise  directly  combined  with 
one^  two,  or  three  other  carbon-atoms. 

The  five-carbon  alcohol,  and  those  above  it,  are  likewise  susceptible  of 
the  same  three  modifications,  and  no  more,  inasmuch  as  the  carbon-atom 
combined  with  hydroxyl  has  only  three  other  units  of  equivalency  to  dis- 
pose of. 

There  is  still,  however,  another  kind  of  modification  of  which  the  alco- 
hols of  each  of  these  three  groups  are  susceptible,  arising  from. modifica- 
tions in  the  alcohol  radicals  themselves,  already  noticed  in  connection  with 
the  paraffins  (p.  478^.  The  primary  four-carbon  alcohol,  for  example,  may 
,  be  represented  by  either  of  the  formulsB : 

ICH,CH,CH,  (  CH(CH8), 

OH  (  OH 

Each  of  these  fulfils  the  essential  condition  of  a  primary  alcohol :  but 
the  first  contAins  normal  propyl,  CH,(C,H5),  whereas  the  second  contains 
isopropyl,  CH(CH,)2 ;  and  in  the  higher  alcohols  it  is  easy  to  see  that  a 
still  larger  number  of  modifications  may  exist ;  but  only  a  very  few  of  them 
have  hitherto  been  actually  obtained.  The  methods  of  producing  secondary 
and  tertiary  alcohols,  and  the  differences  of  character  exhibited  by  th« 
several  modifications,  will  be  explained  further  on. 
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A  Tery  convenient  nomenclature  for  these  isomeric  alcohols  has  been 
proposed  by  Kolbe.  Methyl  alcohol,  CH,(OU)i  is  called  earbinol;  and  the 
primary  alcohols  formed  from  it  by  successive  substitution  of  methyl,  ethyl, 
&c.,  for  an  atom  of  hydrogen,  are  named  according  to  the  radicals  which 
they  contain ;  thus, 

Carbinol,  or  Methyl  alcohol  ....  C(OH)H, 

Methyl  carbinol,  or  Ethyl  alcohol  .        .  C(OH)H,CH. 

Ethyl  carbinol,  or  Propyl  alcohol  ,         .  C(OHm,C,H). 

Dimethyl  carbinol,  or  Isopropyl  alcohol        .  CfOH|~ 

Propyl  carbinol,  or  Quartyl  alcohol       .         .  C(OH 

Isopropyl  carbinol,  or  Isoquartyl  alcohol  C(OHj 
Methyl-ethyl  carbinol,  or  Secondary  Quartyl 

alcohol C(OH)HCH,C,H, 

Trimethyl  carbinol,  or  Tertiary  Quartyl  al- 
cohol    C(OH)(CBy,. 
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Methyl  Aleohol,  Hydroxymathane,  or  Carbinol,  CH^O  or  CH3(0H).— This 
is  the  simplest  member  of  the  series.  It  is  produced:  ].  From  marsh-gas, 
by  subjecting  that  compound  to  the  action  of  chlorine  in  sunshine,  whereby 
chloromethane,  or  methyl  chloride,  CH3CI,  is  produced,  and  distilling  this 
chloride  with  potash. 

2.  From  wintergreen  oil,  which  consists  chiefly  of  acid  methyl  salicy- 
late, C7H4O  .  H .  CHy,  by  distillation  with  potash,  whereby  potassium  salicy- 
late is  formed,  and  methyl  alcohol  distils  over: 

C^H^O-.H.CH,      -f      KOH       =      C^H^O,.H.K      -f      CH,(OH) 
Acid  methyl  Potassium  Acid  potassium 

salicylate.  ,  hydrate.  salicylate. 

This  reaction,  which  consists  in  the  interchange  of  methyl  and  potasBium, 
yields  very  pure  methyl  alcohol. 

8.  From  crude  wood-vinegar,  the  watery  liquid  obtained  by  the  destruc- 
tive distillation  of  wood :  it  was  in  this  liquid  that  methyl  alcohol  was  first 
discovered  by  P.  Taylor,  in  1812:  hence  it  is  often  called  wood-apiriL 
Crude  wood-vinegar  probably  contains  about  y^  part  of  methyl  alcohol, 
which  is  separated  from  the  great  bulk  of  the  liquid  by  subjecting  the 
whole  to  distillation,  and  collecting  apart  the  first  portions  which  pass 
over.  The  acid  solution  thus  obtained  is  neutralized  with  slaked  lime,  and 
the  clear  Hquid,  separated  from  the  oil  which  floats  on  the  surface,  and 
from  the  sediment  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  is  again  distilled.  A  vola- 
tile liquid  is  thus  obtained,  which  burns  like  weak  spirit;  this  maybe 
strengthened  by  rectification,  and  ultimately  rendered  pure  and  anhydrous 
by  careful  distillation  from  quicklime  at  the  heat  of  a  water-bath. 

Pure  methyl  alcohol  is  a  colorless,  thin  liquid,  very  similar  in  smell  and 
taste  to  ethyl  alcohol :  crude  wood-spirit,  on  the  other  hand,  which  contains 
many  impurities,  has  an  offensive  odor  and  a  nauseous,  burning  taste. 
Methyl  alcohol  boils  at  66-6<'  C.  (162^  F.),  and  has  a  density  of  0-798  at 
20®  C.  (68*»  F.).  Vapor-density  (referred  to  hydrogen)  ==16.  Methyl 
alcohol  when  pure  mixes  in  all  proportions  with  water:  it  dissolves  resins 
and  volatile  oils  as  freely  as  ethyl  alcohol,  and  is  often  substituted  for  ethyl 
alcohol  in  various  processes  in  the  arts,  for  which  purpose  it  is  prepared 
on  a  large  scale.  It  mny  be  burnt  instead  of  ordinary  spirit  in  lamps: 
the  flame  is  pale-colored,  like  that  of  ethyl  alcohol,  and  deposits  no  soot. 
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Methyl  alcohol  dissolves  caustic  baryta:  the  solution  deposits,  by  ejapora- 
tion  in  a  Tacuum,  acicular  crystals,  containing  BaO .  2CH4O.  It  dissolves 
calcium  chloride  in  large  quantity,  and  gives  rise  to  a  crystalline  compound 
containing,  according  to  Kaue,  CaCl2.2CH40. 

Fotcuaium  and  sodium  dissolve  in  it,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen  yielding 
potassium  and  sodium  methylates  or  methyl  ethers,  CH,OK,  and  CHjONa. 

By  oxidation,  as  by  exposure  to  tlie  air  in  contact  with  platinum  black, 
It  is  converted  into  formic  acid,  CH^O,,  or  CUD.  OH,  which  is  derived  from 
it  by  substitution  of  1  atom  of  oxygen  for  2  atoms  of  hydrogen: 

CH^O        +        0,        =        OH,        -f        CH,0, 

Methyl  Chloride,  or  Chloromethanet  CHgCl,  is  formed,  according  to  Ber- 
thelot,  when  a  mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  methane  (marsh-gas)  and 
chlorine  is  exposed  to  reflected  sunlight.  It  is  more  easily  prepared,  how- 
ever, by  heating  a  mixture  of  2  parts  of  common  salt,  1  part  of  wood- 
spirit,  and  3  parts  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  a  gaseous  body, 
which  may  be  conveniently  collected  over  water,  as  it  is  but  slightly  soluble 
in  that  liquid.  It  is  colorless ;  has  a  peculiar  odor  and  sweetish  taste,  and 
burns,  when  kindled,  with  a  pale  flame,  greenish  towards  the  edges,  like 
most  combustible  chlorine-compounds.  Its  density,  referred  to  hydrogen 
as  unity,  is  25-25;  it  is  not  liquefied  at  —18''  C.  (0°  F  ).  The  gas  is  decom- 
posed by  transmission  through  a  red-hot  tube,  with  slight  deposition  of 
carbon,  into  hydrochloric  acid  gas  and  a  hydrocarbon  which  has  been  but 
little  examined.  By  the  action  of  chlorine  in  sunshine  it  is  successively 
converted  into  methene  chloride,  or  dichloromethane,  CH^Cl,,  a  liquid  boiling 
at  30-5°  C.  (87°  F.);  mHhenyl  chloride,  Irichloromethane,  or  chloroform,  CHCl,; 
and  carbon  tetrachloride,  CCI4. 

Methyl  Iodide,  or  Iddomethane,  CHgl,  is  a  colorleBs  and  feebly  combustible 
liquid,  obtained  by  distilling  together  1  part  of  phosphorus,  8  of  iodine, 
and  12  or  15  of  wood-spirit.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  has  a  density  of 
2-237,  and  boils  at  4(y>  C.  (lll<>  F.).  The  density  of  its  vapor,  referred  to 
hydrogen  as  unity,  is  71.  When  digested  in  sealed  tubes  with  zinc,  it  yields 
a  colorless  gaseous  mixture  containing  ethane,  or  dimethyl,  C^Hq.  and  the 
residue  contains  zinc  iodide,  together  with  zinc  methide,  Zn(CH,),,  a  very 
volatile  liquid,  which  takes  fire  spontaneously  in  contact  with  the  air : 

2CH,I         4.         Zn         =        Znl,        -f        C,H, 
2CH,l         -f        Zn,        =        Znl,        -j-         Zn(CHj),. 

Methyl  Ether,  Methyl  Oxide,  or  Methoxyl-methane,  Q^Vifi  =  (CH3),0 

fH 

=  G  -I  IT-  — This  compound,  which  bears  the  same  relation  to  methyl  alco- 

L  OCH, 
hoi  that  anhydrous  potassium  oxide  bears  to  potassium  hydrate,  is  prodneed 
by  abstraction  of  the  elements  of  water  from  methyl  alcohol:  JJCH^O  — 

OH,r=rC,H,0. 

To  prepare  it,  1  part  of  wood-spirit  and  4  parts  of  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid  are  mixed  and  exposed  to  heat  in  a  flask  fitted  with  a  perfo- 
rated cork  and  bent  tube :  the  liquid  slowly  blackens^  and  emits  large  quan- 
tities of  gas,  which  may  be  passed  through  a  little  strong  solution  of  caustic 
potash,  and  collected  over  mercury.  This  is  methyl  ether,  a  permanently 
gaseous  substance,  which  does  not  liquefy  at  —16°  C.  (8°  F.).  It  is  color- 
less, has  an  ethereal  odor,  and  burns  with  a  pale  and  feebly  luminous  flame. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  1  -617  referred  to  air,  or  28  referred  to  hydrogen  as 
unity.  Cold  water  dissolves  about  88  times  its  volume  of  this  gas,  acquiring 
thereby  its  characteristic  taste  and  odor :  on  boiling  the  solution,  the  gas 
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is  again  liberated.  Alcohol,  wood-spirit,  and  concentrated  sulphurie  acid 
dissoWe  it  in  still  larger  quantity. 

O 

Methyl  Vitrato,  CH,.NO,,  or  CH,.ONO,  or  H.C—0—N.— This  ether  is 

obtained  by  distilling  60  grams  of  pounded  nitre  with  50  grams  of  wood- 
spirit  and  100  grams  of  sulphuric  acid,  in  a  retort  without  external  heat- 
ing, it  is  a  colorless  liquid  of  sp.  gr.  M82  at  20»  C.  (tiSP  F.) ;  boils  at  m" 
€.  (151°  F. ) :  has  a  faint  ethereal  odor.  Its  Tapor  detonates  violently  when 
heated  to  150°  C.  (302°  P.).  Heated  with  alcoholic  ammonia^  it  yields  me- 
thylamine  nitrate,  CH^N .  NO,H.  Distilled  with  aqueous  potoMk,  it  yields 
methyl  ether. 

Methyl  Sulphates, — Sulphuric  acid  being  a  bibasic  acid,  yields  two 
methyl  ethers  —  one  acid,  the  other  neutral. 

Add  methyltulphate.  Methyl  and  Hydrogen  tvdpkaUy  MethyltulpHune  add^  or 

O 

Sulphomethylie  add,  CH^.H.SO^,  or  CH,.0S0«H=H3C— 0— J— OH.— To 

6 

prepare  this  acid  ether,  1  part  of  wood-spirit  is  slowly  mixed  with  2  parts 
of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  whole  is  heated  to  ebullition,  and 
left  to  cool,  after  which  it  is  diluted  with  water,  and  neutralized  with 
barium  carbonate.  The  solution  is  filtered  from  the  insoluble  sulphate, 
and  evaporated,  first  in  a  water-bath,  and  afterwards  in  a  vacuum  to  the 
proper  degree  of  concentration.  The  salt  crystallizes  in  beautiful,  square, 
colorless  tables,  containing  (CH,),Ba^^S04.20H2,  which  effloresce  in  dry 
air,  and  are  very  soluble  in  water.  By  exactly  precipitating  the  base  from 
this  substance  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  leaving  the  filtered  liquid  to 
evaporate  in  the  air,  methylsulphuric  acid  may  be  procured  in  the  form  of 
a  sour,  syrupy  liquid,  or  in  minute  acicular  crystals,  very  soluble  in  water 
and  alcohol.  It  is  very  instable,  being  easily  decomposed  by  heat.  PotM- 
num  methyUulphcUey  CH-KSO^,  crystallises  in  small,  nacreous,  deliquescent 
rhombic  tables.  The  Uad-salt  is  also  very  soluble. 
Neutral  Methyl  eulphaU,  or  Dmuthylic  sulphaU,  (CU^)fiO^,  or  CH,  .  OSO, 

0 
CH|,  or  H«C— 0— S — 0-^H,.— This  ether  is  prepared   by  distilling  1 

0 

part  of  wood-spirit  with  8  or  10  parts  of  strong  oil  of  vitriol ;  the  dis- 
tillation may  be  carried  nearly  to  dryness.  The  oleaginous  liquid  found 
in  the  receiver  is  agitated  with  water,  and  purified  by  rectification  from 
powdered  caustic  baryta.  The  product  is  a  colorless,  oily  liquid,  of  alli- 
aceous odor,  having  a  density  of  1324,  and  boiling  at  188°  C.  (870°  F.). 
It  is  neutral  to  test  paper,  and  insoluble  in  water,  but  decomposed  by  that 
liquid,  slowly  in  the  cold,  rapidly  and  with  violence  at  a  boiling  tempera- 
ture, into  methylsulphuric  acid  and  wood-spirit.  Anhydrous  lime  and 
baryta  have  no  action  on  this  ether:  their  hydrates,  however,  and  those 
of  potassium  and  sodium,  decompose  it  instAutly,  with  production  of  a 
Diethylsulphate  of  the  base,  and  methyl  alcohol.  When  neutral  methyl- 
sulphate  is  heated  with  common  salt,  it  yields  sodium  sulphate  and  methyl 
chloride ;  with  mercuric  cyanide,  or  potassium  cyanide,  it  gives  a  8ulphat« 
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of  the  base,  and  methyl  cyanide ;  with  dry  sodium  formate,  it  yields  sodiun^ 
sulphate  and  methyl  formate 

Methyl  Borate,  (CH,),BO,  z=  B^^^(OCH,)„  is  formed  by  (he  acUon  of 
gaseous  boron  chloride  ou  anhydrous  methyl  alcohol.  It  is  a  limpid  liquid, 
of  specific  gravity  0-9551  at  0°,  boiling  at  72°  C.  (I62o  F.).  Water  decom- 
poses it  into  boric  acid  and  methyl  alcohol. 

Methyl  Phosphates. — Two  methyl  phosphates  hsTO  been  obtained,  vis., 
methylphosphoric  acid,  (POy^''(OH),(OCH,),  and  dimethylphosphoric  acid, 
(PO)'^^(OH)(OCH.),.  They  are  formed  by  the  action  of  phosphorus  oxy- 
ehloride  on  methyl  alcohol  under  different  circumstances. 

Methyl  Silicate,  Si'*(0CH3)4,  is  obtained  by  acting  upon  perfectly  pure 
and  dry  methyl  alcohol  with  silicium  tetrachloride,  and  distilling  the  pro- 
duct. It  is  a  colorless  liquid,  of  pleasant,  ethereal  odor,  specific  gravity 
1-0589  at  0«,  distiUing  between  121«>  and  126°  C.  r250**-258<>  F.).  It  dis- 
solves with  moderate  facility  in  water,  and  the  solution  does  not  become 
turbid  from  separation  of  silica  for  some  weeks.  Its  observed  vapor-den- 
sity is  5  38  referred  to  air,  or  312  referred  to  hydrogen,  the  calculated 
number  being  304. 

Hexmethyl-dUUicie  ether,  (CHg),Si,Op  or  Si*',0(OCH,)^  is  produced,  to- 
gether with  the  compound  last  described,  when  the  metnyl  alcohol  used  is 
not  quite  dry.  It  boils  at  201°  to  202-5°  C.  (294°-296°  F. ),  and  has  a  density 
of  1-1441  at  0°.    In  other  respects  it  resembles  the  preceding. 

Methyl  Snlph-hydrate,  CH,SH,  also  called  Methyl  Mercaptan. — This  com- 
pound, which  has  the  composition  of  methyl  alcohol  with  the  oxygen  re- 
placed by  sulphur,  is  formed  by  distilling  in  a  water-bath,  with  eflScient 
condensation,  a  mixture  of  calcium  methylsulphate  and  potassium  sulph- 
hydrate : 

(S04^2(CH,),Ca^''  +  2KSH  =  SO^K,  -f-  S04Ca  +  2CH38H. 

It  is  a  liquid  lighter  than  water,  and  having  an  extremely  offensive  odor. 
It  forms  wivh  lead-acetate  a  yellow  precipitate,  and  with  mercuric  oxide  a 
white  compound,  {CVi^^JAg^'f  which  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  shining 
larainsB. 

Methyl  Balphide,  S(CH,)y  or  HsCSCH^  is  obtained  by  passing  gaseous 
methyl  chloride  into  a  solution  of  potassium  monosolphide  in  wood-spirit. 
It  is  a  colorless,  mobile,  fetid  liquid,  of  specific  gravity  0-846  at  21°  C. 
(7t$°  F.),  boiling  at  41°  C.  (106°  F.).  It  forms  several  substitution-pro- 
ducts with  chlorine. 

Methyl  Bisulphide,  {C^^fi^  is  prepared  by  passing  gaseous  methyl  chlor- 
ide through  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassium  bisulphide.  It  is  a  limpid, 
strongly  refracting  liquid,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  1  -046  at  18°,  and  an 
intolerable  odor  of  onions;  boils  between  116°  and  118°.  It  forms  substi- 
tution-products with  bromine  and  chlorine. 

By  substituting  pentasulphide  for  bisulphide  of  potassium  in  the  preced- 
ing preparation,  a  tritulphide  of  methyl,  (CH3),Sy  is  obtained,  boiling  at 
about  200°. 
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Sthyl  Aleohol,  Hydrozyl-ethane,  or  Methyl  Carhinol, 

CH  ( ^^* 

C,H.O « C,H,(OH)    =.       I    *  =  CJ^ 

CH,(OH)  I^H 
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This  important  compound,  the  oldest  and  best  known  of  the  whole  groap 
of  alcohols,  and  generally  designated  by  -the  simple  name  "  alcohol,"  is 
produced : 

1.  From  etbene,  C^B.^^  by  addition  of  the  elements  of  water.  When 
ethene  gas  and  strong  sulphuric  acid  are  violently  agitated  together  for  a 
long  time,  the  gas  is  absorbed,  and  ethylsulphuric  acid,  C,H0SO4,  is  pro- 
duced ;  and  this  compound,  distilled  with  water,  yields  sulpliuric  acid  and 
ethyl  alcohol : 

CjH^S04      +       OH,      =      SO4H,      +      CjH^O. 

Now  we  have  seen  that  ethene  can  be  formed  by  addition  of  hydrogen 
to  ethine,  CgH,,  which  is  it«elf  formed  by  direct  combination  of  carbon  and 
hydrogen.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  alcohol  can  be  produced  syntheti- 
cally from  its  elements. 

2.  By  the  fermentation  of  certain  kinds  of  sugar.  When  a  moderately 
warm  solution  of  cane-sugar  or  grape-sugar  (glucose)  is  mixed  with  cer- 
tain albuminous  matters,  as  blood,  white  of  egg,  flour-paste,  and  especially 
beer-yeast,  in  a  state  of  decomposition,  a  peculiar  process,  called  ftrmetaa- 
iiony  is  set  up,  by  which  the  sugar  is  resolved  into  ethyl  aloohoUand  carbon 
dioxide.  In  the  case  of  glucose,  these  products  result  from  a  simple  split- 
ting up  of  the  molecule : 


CfHijOf 

=        2C0, 

+ 

2C,H,0. 

Glucose. 

Carbon 
dioxide. 

AlcohoL 

Cane  sugar,  C„H„0,|,  is  first  converted  into  glucose  by  assumption  of 
water  (Ci^HgOji  4~  OH,  as  2C0H12O0),  and  the  latter  is  then  decomposed  as 
above.* 

If  ordinary  cane-sugar  be  dissolved  in  a  large  quantity  of  water,  a  due 
proportion  of  active  yeast  added,  and  the  whole  maintained  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  21*'-26°  C.  f  70°-80°  F.),  the  change  will  go  on  with  great  rapidity. 
The  gas  disengagea  is  nearly  pure  carbon  dioxide :  it  is  easily  collected 
and  examined,  as  the  fermentation,  once  commenced,  proceeds  perfectly 
well  in  a  close  vessel,  such  as  a  large  bottle  or  flask  fitted  with  a  cork  and 
a  conducting-tube.  When  the  effervescence  is  at  an  end,  and  the  liquid 
has  become  clear,  it  will  yield  alcohol  by  distillation. 

The  spirit  first  obtained  by  distilling  a  fermented  saccharine  liquid  is 
very  weak,  being  diluted  with  a  large  quantity  of  water.  By  a  second  dis- 
tillation, in  which  the  first  portions  of  the  distilled  liquid  are  collected 
apart,  it  may  be  greatly  strengthened :  the  whole  of  the  water  cannot, 
however,  be  thus  removed.  The  strongest  rectified  spirit  of  wine  of  com- 
merce has  a  density  of  about  0*835,  and  yet  contains  18  or  14  per  cent,  of 
water.  Pure  or  absolute  alcohol  may  be  obtained  from  it  by  redistilling  it 
with  half  its  weight  of  fresh  quicklime.  The  lime  is  reduced  to  coarse 
powder,  and  put  into  a  retort ;  the  alcohol  is  added,  and  tlie  whole  mixed 
by  agitation.  The  neck  of  the  retort  is  securely  stopped  with  a  cork  and 
the  mixture  left  for  several  days.  The  alcohol  is  distilled  off  by  the  heat 
of  a  water-bath. 

Pure  alcohol  is  a  colorless,  limpid  liquid,  of  pungent  and  agreeable  taste 
and  odor ;  iU  specific  gravity,  at  16-5*»  C.  («>**  F.),  is  0-7938,  and  that  of  iU 
vapor  referred  to  air,  1*61 3.  It  is  very  inflammable,  burning  with  a  pale- 
bluish  flame,  free  from  smoke ;  it  has  never  been  frozen.  Alcohol  boils  at 
78-4<'C.  (173°  F.)  when  in  the  anhydrous  state  ;  in  a  diluted  state  the  boil- 

•  Side  by  aide  with  thli  principal  decompoflition,  a  variety  of  other  ehang««  an  simnltane- 
onsly  accoropliKhod.  AccordinK  to  Pustetir,  glycerine,  sucrinic  acid,  cellulose,  teta,  and  occa- 
•ionally  lactic  arid,  are  obnorred  Hmotiic  the  products  of  alcoholic  fermentation.  Some  of  the 
homologues  of  ethyl  alcohol  are  alao  found  among  the  products. 
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ing  point  is  higher,  being  progressively  raised  by  each  addition  of  water. 
In  the  act  of  dilution  a  contraction  of  Tolume  occurs,  and  the  temperature 
of  the  mixture  rises  many  degrees :  this  takes  place  not  only  with  pure 
alcohol,  but  also  with  rectified  spirit.  Alcohol  is  miscible  with  water  in 
all  proportions,  An«l,  indeed,  has  a  great  attraction  for  the  latter,  absorb- 
ing its  vapor  from  the  air,  and  abstracting  the  moisture  from  membranes 
and  other  similar  substances  immersed  in  it.  The  soWent  powers  of  alco- 
hol are  very  extensive  :  it  dissolves  a  great  number  of  saline  compounds, 
and  likewise  a  considerable  proportion  of  potash.  With  some  salts  it 
forms  definite  crystalline  compounds,  called  aleoholates:  with  zinc  chloride, 
ZnCl,. 'il^lTfO;  with  calcium  chloride,  CaCl, .  4C,HgO ;  with  magnerium  ni- 
trate, (NOgjjMg  .  SC^HfO.  Alcohol  dissolves,  moreover,  many  organic  sub- 
stances, as  the  vegeto-alkalies,  resins,  essential  oils,  and  various  other, 
bodies :  hence  its  great  use  in  chemical  investigations  and  in  several  of  the 
arts. 

Potassium  and  todium  dissolve  in  ethyl  alcohol  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
methyl  alcohol,  forming  the  compounds  C,HgKO  and  C.HgNaO. 

Alcohol,  passed  through  a- red-hot  tube,  is  resolved  into  marsh-gas,  hy- 
drogen, and  carbon  monoxide : 

CjHjO     =     CH^     +     H,    +    CO. 

Small  quantities  of  ethene,  benzene,  and  naphthalene  are,  however,  formed 
at  the  same  time  by  the  mutual  action  of  th.ese  primary  products,  and  car- 
bon is  deposited. 

By  oxidation,  alcohol  is  converted,  first,  into  aldehyde,  then  into  acetic 
acid  * 

CjHjO      +      0      =      OH,      +      C„H40, 
AlcohoL  Aldehyde. 

CjH^O      +      0      =      C^Eft^ 
Aldehyde,  Acetic  acid. 

Chlorine  gas  is  rapidly  absorbed  by  anhydrous  alcohol,  imparting  to  it  a 
yellow  color,  and  causing  considerable  rise  of  temperature.  At  the  same 
time  it  rapidly  abstracts  hydrogen,  which  is  partly  replaced  by  the  chlo- 
rine, producing  hydrochloric  acid,  aldehyde,  acetic  acid,  ethyl  acetate, 
ethyl  chloride,  and  finally  chloral.  The  mixture  of  these  substances,  freed 
by  water  from  the  soluble  constituents,  was  formerly  called  heavy  muriatic 
ether.  The  formation  of  the  several  products  is  represented  by  the  follow- 
ing equations : 


C,H-0 
AlcohoL 


+  CI,      = 


C,H.0        -f 
Alcobol. 


4C1,      = 


C,He0 

Alcohol. 

C,HeO 
Alcohol. 

C,H,0 
Alcohol. 


+  HCl 

+    0H,-f-2Cl, 


+     C,H,0, 
Acetic  acid. 


2HC1    -t-    CjH^O, 
Aldehyde. 

6HC1    +  .  C,H01,0, 
Chloral 

OH,      -f     CjHaCl, 

Ethyl  chloride. 

4HC1     -f    CjH^O,, 

Acetic  acid. 

OH,       +     C,H,0,.C,H,. 
Ethyl  acetate. 


When  the  action  of  the  chlorine  is  continued  for  a  long  time,  chloral  is 
always  the  principal  product.  This  compound  is  a  heavy  oily  liquid,  having 
the  composition  of  aldehyde  with  8  atoms  of  hydrogen  replaced  by  chlorine ; 
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but  it  cannot  be  formed  by  the  direct  action  of  chlorine  upon  aldehyde. 
When  alcohol  containing  water  is  used,  scarcely  any  chloral  is  obtained, 
the  chief  product  being  aldehyde. 

Chlonnej  in  presence  of  tUkaHeSf  couTerts  alcohol  into  chloroform  and 
carbon  dioxide : 

Cfifi    +    4C1,    +    OH,    =    CO,    +    5HC1    +    CHCV 
Alcohol.  Chloro- 

form. 

The  same  products  are  formed  by  distilling  dilute  alcohol  with  bleaching 
powder. 

Aqueous  alcohol  heated  with  strong  sulphuric  acid  is  converted  into  ethyl- 
sulphuric  acid,  C.H9SO4,  or  C,H5(0S0.H),  (p.  526) ;  but  when  anhydrous 
alcohol  is  exposed  to  the  vapor  of  sulphuric  oxide,  SO9,  a  white  crystalline 
substance  is  formed,  called  etkionie  oxide^  formerly  sulphate  of  carbjfl, 
C^H^SjOf.  Thin,  when  dissolved  in  water  or  in  aqueous  alcohol,  is  converted 
into  ethionie  acid,  C^H^S^O.,  a  bibasic  acid,  which  forms  a  soluble  barium 
salt.  Lastly,  a  solution 'of  ethionie  acid,  when  boiled,  is  resolved  int4)  sul- 
phuric acid  and  isethionic  acid^  an  acid  isomeric  with  ethylsulphurio  acid 
(p.  627). 


Commercial  Spirit,  Wine,  Beer,  ^c,  Vinoua  Fermentation. — The  strength  of 
commercial  spirit,  when  free  from  sugar  and  other  substances  added  sub- 
sequent to  distillation,  is  inferred  from  its  density :  a  table  exhibiting  the 
proportions  of  real  alcohol  and  water  in  spirits  of  different  densities  will 
be  found  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  The  excise  proof  spirit  has  a  sp.  gr. 
of  0-9198  at  60^  F.,  and  contains  49}  per  cent,  by  weight  of  real  alcohol. 

The  high  duty  on  spirits  of  wine  in  this  country  has  hitherto  interfered 
with  the  development  of  many  branches  of  industry,  which  are  dependent  on 
the  free  use  of  this  important  liquid.  The  labors  of  the  scientific  chemist  have 
been  likewise  often  checked  by  this  inconvenience.  A  remedy  for  the  evil 
has  been  supplied  in  Great  Britain  by  a  very  important  measure,  proposed 
and  carried  out  by  the  late  Mr.  John  Wood,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Inland 
Revenue.  This  measure  consists  in  issuing  for  manufacturing  and  scientific 
purposes,  duty  free,  a  mixture  of  90  per  cent,  of  spirits  of  wine  of  not  less 
strength  than  corresponds  to  a  density  of  0*830,  with  10  per  cent,  of  partially 
purified  wood-Bpirit,  which  is  now  sold  by  licensed  dealers  under  the  name 
of  Methylated  Spirit,  It  appears  that  a  mixture  of  this  kind  is  rendered  per- 
manently unfit  for  human  consumption,  the  separation  of  the  two  substances, 
in  consequence  of  their  close  analogy,  being  not  only  difficult,  but  to  all 
appearance  impossible:  at  the  same  time,  and  for  the  same  reasons,  this 
mixture  is  not  materially  impaired  for  the  greater  number  of  the  more 
valuable  purposes  in  the  arts  to  which  spirit-s  are  usually  employed.  Methyl- 
ated spirit  may  be  used,  instead  of  pure  spirit,  as  a  solvent  of  resinous 
substances,  and  of  many  chemical  preparations,  especially  of  the  alkaloids 
and  other  organic  products.  It  may  be  used  for  the  production  of  fulmi- 
nating mercury,  ether,  chloroform,  iodoform,  defiant  gas,  and  all  its  de- 
rivatives—  in  fact,  for  an  endless  number  of  laboratory  purposes.  Mythyl- 
ated  spirit  may  also  be  substituted  for  pure  spirit  of  wine  in  the  preser- 
vation of  anatomical  preparations.  The  introduction  of  this  spirit  has 
already  exerted  a  very  beneficial  effect  upon  the  development  of  organic 
chemistry  in  that  country.* 

•  See  Report  on  the  Supply  of  Spirits  of  Wine,  free  from  dntv,  for  om  In  the  Arto  »ih1  Mano- 
fATtures,  addressed  to  the  Chairman  of  Tnland  ReTenae,  bv  Profewon  Qraham,  Ilofimaan,  am 
Bedwood.    (Quarterly  Journal  of  Chemical  Societj,  toI.  vlU.  p.  120. 
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Wine,  beer,  &c.,  owe  their  intoxioating  properties  to  the  alcohol  they  con- 
tain, the  quantity  of  which  varies  very  much.  Port  and  sherry,  aud  some 
other  strong  wines,  contain,  according  to  Mr.  Brande,  from  19  to  25  per 
cent,  of  alcohol,  while  in  the  lighter  wines  of  France  and  Germany  it  some- 
times falls  as  low  as  12  per  cent.  Strong  ale  contains  about  10  per  cent. ; 
ordinary  spirits,  as  brandy,  gin,  whiskey,  40  to  50  per  cent.,  or  occasionally 
more.  These  latter  owe  their  characteristic  flavors  to  certain  essential  oils, 
present  in  very  small  quantity,  either  generated  in  the  act  of  fermentation 
or  purposely  added. 

In  making  wine,  the  expressed  juice  of  the  grape  is  simply  set  aside  in 
large  vats,  where  it  undergoes  spontaneously  the  necessary  change.  The 
vegetable  albumin  of  the  juice  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air,  runs  into  de- 
composition, and  in  that  state  becomes  a  ferment  to  the  sugar,  which  is 
gradually  converted  into  alcohol.  If  the  sugar  be  in  excess,  and  the 
azotized  matter  deficient,  the  resulting  wine  remains  sweet ;  but  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  proportion  of  sugar  be  small  and  that  of  albumen  large,  a 
drjf  wine  is  produced.  When  the  fermentation  stops,  and  the  liquor  becomes 
clear,  it  is  drawn  off  from  the  lees,  and  transferred  to  casks,  to  ripen  and 
improve. 

The  color  of  red  wine  is  derived  from  the  skins  of  the  grapes,  which  in 
such  cases  are  left  in  the  fermenting  liquid.  Effervescent  wines,  as  cham- 
pagne, are  bottled  before  the  fermentation  is  complete ;  the  carbonic  acid 
is  disengaged  under  pressure,  and  retained  in  solution  in  the  liquid.  A 
certain  quantity  of  sugar  is  frequently  added.  The  process  requires  much 
delicate  management. 

During  the  fermentation  of  the  grape-juice,  or  mtut^  a  crystalline,  stony 
matter,  called  argol,  is  deposited.  This  consists  chiefly  of  acid  potassium 
tartrate  with  a  little  coloring  matter,  and  is  the  source  of  all  the  tartaric 
acid  met  with  in  commerce.  The  salt  in  question  exists  in  the  juice  in  con- 
siderable quantity ;  it  is  but  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but  still  less  so  in 
dilute  alcohol :  hence,  as  the  fermentation  proceeds,  and  the  quantity  of 
spirit  iocreases,  it  is  slowly  deposited.  The  acid  of  the  juice  is  thus  re- 
moved as  the  sugar  disappears.  It  is  this  circumstance  which  renders 
grape-juice  alone  fit  for  making  good  wine ;  when  that  of  gooseberries  or 
currants  is  employed  as  a  substitute,  the  malic  and  citric  acids  which  these 
fruits  contain  cannot  be  thus  withdrawn.  There  is  then  no  other  resource 
but  to  add  sugar  in  sufficient  quantity  to  mask  and  conceal  the  natural 
acidity  of  the  liquor.  Such  wines  are  necessarily  acescent,  prone  to  a 
second  fermentation,  and,  to  many  persons,  at  least,  very  unwholesome. 

Beer  is  a  well-known  liquor,  of  great  antiquity,  prepared  from  germi- 
nated grain,  generally  barley,  and  is  used  in  countries  where  the  wine  does 
not  flourish.  The  operation  of  malting  is  performed  by  steeping  the  barley 
in  water  until  the  grains  become  swollen  and  soft,  then  piling  it  in  a  heap 
or  eoucA,  to  favor  the  elevation  ef  temperature  caused  by  the  absorption  of 
oxygen  from  the  air,  and  afterwards  spreading  it  upon  a  floor,  and  turning 
it  over  from  time  to  time  to  prevent  unequal  heating.  When  germination 
has  proceeded  far  enough,  the  vitality  of  the  seed  is  destroyed  by  kiln- 
drying.  During  this  process,  a  peculiar  nitrogenous  substance  called 
diastaae  is  produced,  which  acts  as  a  ferment  on  the  starch  of  the  grain, 
converting  a  portion  of  it  into  sugar  and  rendering  it  soluble. 

In  brewing,  the  crushed  malt  is  infused  in  water  at  about  77®  C.  (170*^  F.), 
and  the  mixture  is  left  to  stand  during  the  space  of  two  hours  or  more. 
The  easily  soluble  diastase  has  thus  an  opportunity  of  acting  upon  tbe  un- 
altered starch  of  the  grain,  and  changing  it  into  dextrin  and  sugar.  The  clear 
liquor,  or  wort,  strained  from  the  exhausted  malt,  is  next  pumped  up  into 
a  copper  boiler,  and  boiled  with  the  requisite  quantity  of  hops,  to  com- 
municate a  pleasant  bitter  flavor,  and  confer  on  the  beer  the  property  of 
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keeping  without  injury.     The  flowers  of  the  hop  contain  a  bitter,  resinoas 
principle,  called  lupulin^  and  an  essential  oil. 

When  the  wort  has  been  sufficiently  boiled,  it  is  drawn  from  the  copper, 
and  cooled  as  rapidly  as  possible,  to  near  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the 
air,  in  order  to  avoid  an  irregular  acid  fermentation,  to  which  it  would 
otherwise  be  liable.  It  is  then  transferred  to  the  fermenting  vessels,  which 
in  large  breweries  are  of  great  capacity,  and  mixed  with  a  quantity  of 
yeast,  the  product  of  a  preceding  operation,  by  which  the  change  is  speedily 
induced.  Tbis  is  the  most  critical  part  of  the  Whole  operation,  and  one  in 
which  the  skill  and  judgment  of  the  brewer  are  most  called  into  play.  The 
process  is  in  some  measure  under  control  by  attention  to  the  temperature 
of  the  liquid ;  and  the  extent  to  which  the  change  has  been  carried  ia  easily 
known  by  the  diminished  density,  or  attenuation  of  the  wort.  The  fermenta* 
tion  is  never  sufl'ered  to  run  its  full  course,  but  is  always  stopped  at  a  par- 
ticular point,  by  separating  the  yeast,  and  drawing  off  the  beer  into  casks. 
A  slow  and  almost  insensible  fermentation  succeeds,  which  in  time  renders 
the  beer  stronger  and  less  sweet  than  when  new,  and  charges  it  with  car- 
bonic acid. 

Highly  colored  beer  is  made  by  adding  to  the  malt  a  small  quantity  of 
strongly  dried  or  charred  malt,  the  sugar  of  which  has  been  changed  to 
caramel ;  porter  and  stout  are  so  prepared. 

The  yeast  of  beer  is  a  very  remarkable  substance,  and  has  excited  much 
attention.  To  the  naked  eye  it  is  a  greenish-yellow  soft  solid,  nearly  in- 
soluble in  water,  and  dries  up  to  a  pale-brownish  mass,  which  readily 
putrefies  when  moistened,  and  becomes  off^eusive.  Under  the  microscope 
it  exhibits  a  kind  of  organiied  appearance,  being  made  up  of  little  trans- 
parent globules,  which  sometimes  cohere  in  clusters  or  strings,  like  some 
of  the  lowest  members  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Whatever  may  be  the 
real  nature  of  the  substance,  no  doubt  can  exist  that  it  is  formed  from  the 
soluble^  azotized  portion  of  the  grain  during  the  fermentative  process.  Ko 
yeast  is  ever  produced  in  liquids  free  from  azotized  matter;  that  added  for 
the  purpose  of  exciting  fermentation  in  pure  sugar  is  destroyed,  and  ren- 
dered inert  thereby.  When  yeast  is  deprived,  by  straining  and  strong 
pressure,  of  as  much  water  as  possible,  it  may  be  kept  in  a  cool  place,  with 
unaltered  properties,  for  a  long  time;  otherwise  it  speedily  spoils. 

The  distiller,  who  prepares  spirits  from  grain,  makes  his  wort,  or  to€uh, 
much  in  the  same  manner  as  the  brewer;  he  uses,  however,  with  the  malt 
a  large  quantity  of  raw  grain,  the  starch  of  which  suffers  conversion  into 
sugar  by  the  diastase  of  the  malt,  which  is  sufficient  for  his  purpose.  He  does 
not  boil  his  infusion  with  hops,  but  proceeds  at  once  to  the  fermentation, 
which  he  pushes  as  far  as  possible  by  large  and  repeated  doses  of  yeast. 
Alcohol  is  manufactured  in  many  cases  from  potatoes.  The  potatoes  are 
ground  to  pulp,  mixed  with  hot  water  and  a  little  malt,  to  furnish  diastase, 
made  to  ferment,  and  then  the  fluid  portion  is  distilled.  The  potato-spirit 
is  contaminated  by  a  very  offensive  volatile  oil,  again  to  be  mentioned :  the 
crude  product  from  corn  contains  a  substance  of  a  similar  kind.  The  busi- 
ness of  the  rectifier  consists  in  removing  or  modifying  these  volatile  oils, 
and  in  replacing  them  by  others  of  a  more  agreeable  character. 

In  making  bread,  the  vinous  fermentation  plays  an  important  part:  the 
yeast  added  to  the  dough  converts  the  small  portion  of  sugar  the  meal  nat- 
urally contains  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid.  The  gas  thus  disengaged 
forces  the  tough  and  adhesive  materials  into  bubbles,  which  are  still  further 
expanded  by  the  heat  of  the  oven,  which  at  the  same  time  dissipates  the 
alcohol:  hence  the  light  and  spongy  texture  of  all  good  bread.  The  use 
of  leaven  is  of  great  antiquity :  this  is- merely  dough  in  a  state  of  incipient 
putrefaction.  When  mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of  fresh  dough,  it  excites 
in  the  latter  the  alcoholic  fermentation,  in  the  same  manner  as  yeast,  but 
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less  perfectly ;  it  is  apt  to  communicate  a  disagreeable  sour  taste  and  odor. 
Sometimes  carbonate  of  ammonia  is  employed  to  lighten  the  dough,  being 
completely  volatiliied  by  the  high  temperature  of  the  oven.  Bread  is  now 
sometimes  made  by  mixing  a  little  hydrochloric  acid  and  sodium  carbonate 
in  the  dough ;  if  proper  proportions  be  taken  and  the  whole  thoroughly 
mixed,  the  operation  appears  to  be  very  successful. 

Another  mode  of  bread-making,  now  practised  on  a  large  scale  with  great 
success,  is  that  invented  by  the  late  Pr.  Dauglish,  which  consists  in  agitat- 
ing the  dough  in  a  strong  vessel  with  water  saturated  under  pressure  with 
carbonic  acid  gas.  When  the  dough  thus  treated  is  subsequently  released 
from  this  pressure  and  exposed  to  the  air,  the  gas  escapes  in  bubbles,  and 
lightens  the  mass  as  effectually  as  that  evolved  within  its  substance  by  fer- 
mentation. The  bread  thus  made,  called  '<  aerated  bread,"  is  of  excellent 
quality,  not  being  subject  to  the  deterioration  which  so  frequently  takes 
place  in  ordinary  bread,  when  the  fermentation  is  allowed  to  go  too  far. 

Vinaut  fermentation,  that  is  to  say  the  conversion  of  sugar  into  alcohol  and 
carbon  dioxide,  never  takes  place  except  in  presence  of  some  nitrogenous 
body  of  the  albuminoid  class  in  a  state  of  decomposition  (p.  463).  The 
manner  in  which  these  bodies  act  in  inducing  fermentation  is  very  obscure : 
they  neither  add  anything  to  the  sugar  nor  take  anything  from  it ;  but  the 
motion  or  disturbance  of  their  particles,  while  undergoing  putrefaction,  is 
supposed  to  be  communicated  to  the  particles  of  the  sugar  with  which  they 
are  in  contact,  and  thus  to  induce  the  decomposition  above  mentioned ; 
hence  such  bodies  are  called  ferments.  There  are  other  modes  of  fermen- 
tation, which  sugar  and  substances  allied  to  it  are  capable  of  undergoing, 
and  the  particular  change  induced  varies  with  the  kind  of  ferment  present : 
thus  vinous  fermentation  is  induced  with  peculiar  facility  by  yeast;  lactous 
fermentation,  or  the  conversion  of  sugar  into  lactic  acid,  by  putrefying 
cheese.  Another  very  remarkable  circumstance  connected  with  fermenta- 
tion is  that  it  is  always  accompanied  by  the  development  of  certain  minute 
liring  organisms — fungi  and  infusoria — like  those  already  mentioned  as 
existing  in  yeast.  So  constantly  indeed  is  this  the  case,  that  many  chem- 
ists and  physiologists  regard  these  organisms  as  the  exciting  cause  of  fer- 
mentation and  putrefaction;  and  this  view  appears  to  be  corroborated  by 
the  fact  that  each  particular  kind  of  fermentation  takes  place  most  readily 
in  contact  with  a  certain  living  organism,  or  at  least  with  nitrogenous  mat- 
ter containing  it;  thus  beer-yeast  cont-ains  two  species  of  fungus,  called 
TartnUa  eerevmm  and  Pentcillium  glaucum,  the  cells  of  which  are  of  very  dif- 
ferent sizes,  so  that  they  may  be  separated  by  filtering  an  infusion  of  the 
yeast,  the  larger  cells  of  the  Torvula  remaining  on  the  filter,  while  those  of 
the  PenidUhtm,  which  are  much  smaller,  pass  through  with  the  liquid. 
Now,  it  is  found  that  the  residue  on  the  filter  brings  a  solution  of  sugar 
into  the  state  of  vinous  fermentation,  whereas  the  filtered  liquid  induces 
lactous  fermentation.  But  whether  this  effect  is  due  to  the  fungi  them- 
selves, or  to  the  peculiar  state  of  the  albuminous  matter  in  which  they  oc- 
cur, is  a  question  not  yet  decided.  The  investigation  is  attended  with 
peculiar  difficulties,  arising  chiefly  from  the  universal  diffusion  of  the  germs 
of  these  minute  organisms,  which  are  present  not  only  in  all  decaying  albu- 
minous matter,  and  on  the  skins  of  fruits,  leaves,  and  other  parts  of  plants, 
but  are  likewise  diffused  through  the  air :  so  that  in  experiments  made  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  fermentation  can  take  place  without 
them,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  insure  their  complete  exclusion  from  the 
substances  under  examination.* 

See  the  article  "Fermentation,"  in  Watta*8  Dictionary  of  Chemirtry,  toI.  II.  p.  (W8. 
44* 
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Ethyl  Chloride,  or  Chlorothano,  C,H^C1,  or  €•{  H,  ,  often  called  Ey- 


fCH, 
I  CI 


drochlorie  ether. — To  prepare  this  compound,  rectified  epirit  of  wine  is 
saturated  with  dry  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  and  the  product  distilled  with 
▼ery  gentle  heat ;  or  a  mixture  of  8  parts  oil  of  Titriol  and  2  parts  of  alco- 
hol is  poured  upon  4  parts  of  dry  common  salt  in  a  retort,  and  heat  applied ; 
in  either  case  the  vapor  of  the  hydrochloric  ether  should  be  conducted 
through  a  little  tepid  water  in  a  wash-bottle,  and  then  conveyed  into  a 
small  receiver  surrounded  by  ice  and  salt.  It  is  purified  from  adhering 
water  by  contact  with  a  few  fragments  of  fused  calcium  chloride.  Hydro- 
chloric ether  is  a  thin,  colorless,  and  excessively  volatile  liquid,  of  a  pene- 
trating, aromatic,  and  somewhat  alliaceous  odor.  At  the  freeiing  point  of 
water,  its  sp.  gr.  is  0-921,  and  it  boils  at  12-5®  C.  (55^  F.);  it  is  soluble  in 
10  parts  of  water,  is  but  incompletely  decomposed  by  solution  of  silver 
nitrate  when  the  two  are  heated  together  in  a  sealed  tube,  but  is  quickly 
resolved  into  potassium  chloride  and  ethyl  alcohol  by  a  hot  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  caustic  potash : 

C,HjCl        +        KOH        =        Ka        +        C,H,OH. 

With  alcoholic  potash,  on  the  other  hand,  or  potassium  ethylate,  it  yields 
ethyl  oxide,  or  common  ether: 

CjHjCl    -f    CjHjOK    =     KCl    +     (C,H,),0. 

Heated  with  soda-lime,  it  yields  ethene  or  defiant  gas : 

2C,HjCl    +    ONa,    =    2NaCl    +     OHg    +    C,H^. 

When  vapor  of  ethyl  chloride  is  mixed  with  chlorine  gas  in  a  vessel  ex- 
posed first  to  diffused  daylight,  and  afterwards  to  direct  sunshine,  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  formed,  and  the  chlorine  displaces  one  atom  of  hydrogen  in 
the  ethyl  chloride,  producing  monochlorinated  ethyl  chloride,  or  dichlor- 
ethane,  C^HjCI,,  a  colorless,  oily  liquid,  isomeric  with  ethene  chloride  or 
Dutch  liquid.  By  the  prolonged  action  of  chlorine  in  excess,  the  com- 
pounds CgH.CIg,  C.HjCL,  C.HCl^,  and  C,C1«  are  produced,  the  last  of  which 
is  a  crystalline  body,  identical  with  the  carbon  trichloride  produced  by  the 
action  of  chlorine  on  Dutch  liquid. 

Ethyl  Bromide,  or  Bromethane,  C,H,Br,  also  called  Bydrohrotnic  ether,  is 
prepared  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  8  parts  bromine,  1  part  phosphorus, 
and  39  parts  alcohol.  It  is  a  very  volatile  liquid,  heavier  than  water,  hav- 
ing a  penetrating  taste,  and  odor,  boiling  at  41°  C.  (106°  F.). 

Ethyl  Iodide,  or  lodethane,  C,H,I,  also  called  Hydriodie  ether,  may  be  con- 
veniently prepared  with  5  parts  of  phosphorus,  70  parts  of  alcohol  (of  0*64 
sp.  gr.)  and  100  parts  of  iodine.  The  phosphorus  is  introduced  into  a  tu- 
bulated retort,  covered  with  part  of  the  alcohol,  and  heated  to  fusioa. 
The  rest  of  the  alcohol  is  poured  upon  the  iodine,  and  the  solution  thus 
obtained  is  allowed  to  flow  gradually  through  a  tap-funnel  into  the  retort.  I 

The  brown  liquid  is  at  once  decolorized,  and  ethyl  iodide  distils  over,  which 
is  condensed  by  a  good  cooling  apparatus.  The  distillate,  consisting  of  al- 
cohol and  ethyl  iodide,  is  again  poured  on  the  residuary  iodine,  which  is 
thus  rapidly  dissolved,  introduced  into  the  retort,  and  ultimately  entirely 
converted  into  ethyl  iodide.  The  latter  is  washed  with  water  to  remove 
adhering  alcohol,  separated  from  this  water  by  a  tap-funnel,  digested  with 
calcium  chloride,  and  rectified  in  the  water-bath.  Ethyl  iodide  may  also 
bo  formed  by  heating  in  a  sealed  glass  vessel  a  mixture  of  hydriodie  acid 
and  olefiant  gas.     Hydriodie  ether  is  a  colorless  liquid,  of  penetrating  ethe- 
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real  odor,  haying  a  density  of  1-92,  and  boiling  at  72o  C  (162*>  F.).  It  be- 
comes red  by  exposure  to  light,  from  a  commencement  of  decomposition. 
This  substance  has  become  highly  important  as  a  source  of  ethyl,  and  from 
its  remarkable  deportment  with  ammonia,  which  will  be  discussed  in  the 
Section  on  Organic  Bases. 

Ethyl  Oxide,  or  EthyUo  ether,  C4H,oO=C,H.(OC,H4)=(C,H.),0.  This 
compound,  also  called  common  ether,  or  simply  ether,  contains  the  elements 
of  2  molecules  of  alcohol  minus  1  molecule  of  water : 

2C8HeO      —      OH,      =      C4H,oO; 

and  it  is  in  fact  produced  by  the  action  of  yarious  dehydrating  agents, 
such  as  zinc  chloride,  phosphoric  oxide,  and  strong  sulphuric  acid,  upon 
alcohol.  The  process  does  not  appear,  howeyer,  to  be  one  of  direct  dehy- 
dration, at  least  in  the  case  of  sulphuric  acid :  for  when  that  acid  is  heated 
with  alcohol  to  a  certain  temperature,  it  does  not  become  weaker  by  taking 
water  from  the  alcohol,  but  ether  and  water  distil  oyer  together,  and  the 
sulphuric  acid  remains  in  its  original  state,  ready  to  act  in  the  same  man- 
ner on  a  fresh  portion  of  alcohol.  The  reaction  is  in  fact  one  of  sub- 
stitution, the  ultimate  result  being  the  conversion  of  alcohol,  C,H5(0H), 
into  ether,  C,H2(0C,H^),  by  the  substitution  of  ethyl  for  hydrogen.  The 
manner  in  whicti  this  takes  place  will  be  better  understood  when  another 
mode  of  the  formation  of  ether  has  been  explained. 

When  a  solution  of  sodium  ethylate,  C|Hf0Na,  in  anhydrous  alcohol,  ob- 
tained by  dissolying  sodium  to  saturation  in  that  liquid,  is  mixed  with  ethyl 
iodide,  double  decomposition  takes  place,  resulting  in  the  formation  of  so- 
dium iodide  and  ethyl  oxide : 

CjHjONa    +    C,HgI     =     Nal    +    C,H,(OC,HgO). 

The  result  would  be  the  same  if  chloride  or  bromide  of  ethyl  were  substi- 
tuted for  the  iodide:  moreover,  when  methyl  iodide  is  added,  instead 
of  the  ethyl  iodide,  an  oxygen  ether  is  formed  containing  both  ethyl  and 
methyl : 

CjHsONa      +      CH,T    =      Nal      +      C.HjOCH^ 
Sodium  ethylate.         Methyl  Methyl-ethyl 

iodide.  ether. 

In  each  case  the  reaction  consists  in  an  interchange  between  the  sodium 
and  the  alcohol-radical. 

Now,  when  alcohol  is  heated  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  the  first  result 
is  the  formation  of  ethylsulphurio  acid,  S0,(0C,H5)0U,  by  substitution  of 
ethyl  for  hydrogen  in  the  acid : 

S0,(0H)(0H)    +    CjHgrOH)    =    H(0H)    -f-    80,(0C,H5)(0H); 
Sulphuric  Alconol.  Water.  Ethylsulphurio 

acid.  acid. 

and  when  the  ethylsulphurio  acid  thus  formed  is  brought  in  contact,  at  a 
certain  temperature,  with  a  fresh  portion  of  alcohol,  the  reverse  sub- 
stitution takes  place,  resalting  in  the  formation  of  ethyl  oxide  and  sulphu- 
ric acid : 

SO,(0C,H.K0H)    +    C,H,(0H)    =    C,H,(0C,H,)    +    80,(0H), 
Ethylsulphurio  Alcohol.  Ether.  Sulphuric 

acid.  acid. 

The  sulphuric  acid  is  thus  reproduced  in  its  original  state,  and  if  the  sup- 
ply of  alcohol  be  kept  up,  and  the  temperature  maintained  within  certain 
limits,  the  same  series  of  actions  is  continually  repeated,  and  ether  an4L 
water  distil  over  together. 
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The  most  fnTor&ble  temperature  for  etheriScation  is  betwe«n  127°  ud 
154'  C.  (2600  „d  aiO°  F.):  below  127°  verj  little  ethar  is  produced,  uid 
tbOTe  Ifij"  a  different  reaction  lakes  plaoe,  resulting  in  the  formalion  of 
olcfiant  gas,  Tbe  maintenance  af  the  temperature  within  the  ether-pro- 
ducing limits  is  best  effected  by  bailing  the  mixture  of  sulphuric  acid  and 
alcohol  in  a  Saak  inio  which  a  further  quantity  of  alcohol  ie  supplied  in  a 
continuous  and  regulaled  stream.  This  is  called  the  conlmtioa*  ether  process. 

A  «ide>uecked  flask  is  Sited  with  a  aound  cork,  perforated  by  three 
apeKures,  one  of  which  ie  destined  to  receiye  a  thermometer  with  tbe  grad- 
nation  on  tbe  atem;  a  second.  •  vertical  portion  of  a  long,  narrow  Ube, 
terminkling  in  an  orifice  of  about  ^  of  an  incki  in  diameter;  and  the  third. 


a  wide  bent  lube,  oonneeled  with  the  condenser,  to  Cftrry  off  the  *oUtilit«d 
products.  A  mixture  la  made  of  8  parts  b;  weight  of  concentrated  bdI- 
phuric  acid,  and  5  parts  of  rectified  spirit  of  wine,  of  about  0-634  ap.  gr. 
This  is  introduced  into  (he  ffask,  and  heated  by  a  lamp.  The  liquid  soon 
boils,  and  the  thermometer  very  shortly  indicatea  a  lemperature  of  IW 
C.  (284'"  F.).     When  this  happens,  alcohol  of  the  aboTS  d  ■       " — ■" 

a  reserroir  of  that  liquid,  oonBisting  of  a  large  bottle  perroraled  by  a 


suffered 


Appan 
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near  the  bottom,  and  furnished  with  a  small  brass  stopcock  fitted  by  a 
cork.  The  stopcock  is  secured  to  the  end  of  the  long  tube  by  a  caoutchouc 
connector.  As  the  tube  passes  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  flask,  the  al- 
cohol gets  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  acid  liquid,  the  hydrostatic  pressure 
of  the  fluid  column  being  sufficient  to  insure  the  regularity  of  the  flow;  the 
quantity  is  easily  adjusted  by  the  aid  of  the  stopcock.  For  condensation 
a  Liebig's  condenser  may  be  used,  supplied  with  ice- water.  The  arrange- 
ment is  shown  in  figure  191. 

The  intensity  of  the  heat,  and  the  supply  of  alcohol,  must  be  so  adjusted 
that  the  thermometer  may  remain  at  140°  GL  (284°  F.),  or  as  near  that  tem- 
perature as  possible,  while  the  contents  of  the  flask  are  maintained  in  a  state 
of  rapid  and  violent  ebullition  —  a  point  of  essential  importance.  Ether  and 
water  distil  over  together,  and  collect  in  the  receiver,  forming  two  distinct 
strata :  the  mixture  slowly  blackens,  from  some  slight  si;condary  action  of 
the  acid  upon  the  spirit,  or  upon  the  impurities  in  the  latter,  but  retains, 
after  many  hours'  ebullition,  its  etherifying  powers  unimpaired.  The  acid, 
however,  slowly  volatilizes,  partly  in  the  state  of  oil  of  wine,  and  the  quantity 
of  liquid  in  the  flask  is  found,  after  the  lapse  of  a  considerable  interval, 
sensibly  diminished.  The  loss  of  acid  constitutes  the  only  limit  to  the 
duration  of  the  process,  which  might  otherwise  be  continued  indefinitely. 

On  the  large  scale,  the  flask  may  be  replaced  by  a  vessel  of  lead,  the 
tubes  being  also  of  the  same  metal :  the  stem  of  the  thermometer  may  be 
made  to  pass  air-tight  through  the  cover,  and  heat  may  perhaps  be  advan- 
tageously applied  by  high-pressure  steam,  or  hot  oil,  circulating  in  a  spiral 
tube  of  metal  immersed  }n  the  mixture  of  acid  and  spirit. 

The  crude  ether  is  to  be  separated  from  the  water  on  which  it  floats, 
agitated  with  a  little  solution  of  caustic  potash,  and  re-distilled  by  the  heat 
of  warm  water.  The  aqueous  portion,  treated  with  an  alkaline  solution, 
and  distilled,  yields  alcohol  containing  a  little  ether.  Sometimes  the  spon- 
taneous separation  before  mentioned  does  not  occur,  from  the  accidental 
presence  of  a  larger  quantity  than  usual  of  undecomposed  alcohol ;  the 
addition  of  a  little  water,  however,  always  suffices  to  determine  it. 

Pure  ethylio  ether  is  a  colorless,  transparent,  fragrant  liquid,  very  thin 
and  mobile.  Its  sp.  gr.  at  16-6°  is  about  0-720;  it  boils  at  35-6°  C.  (96°  F.) 
under  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  and  bears  without  freezing  the 
severest  cold.  When  dropped  on  the  hand  it  occasions  a  sharp  sensation 
of  cold,  from  its  rapid  volatilization.  Ether  is  very  combustible,  and  burns 
with  a  white  flame,  geuerating  water  and  carbon  dioxide.  Although  the 
substance  itself  is  one  of  the  lightest  of  liquids,  its  vapor  is  very  heavy, 
having  a  density  of  2  586  (referred  to  air).  Mixed  with  oxygen  g^s,  and 
fired  by  the  electric  spark,  or  otherwise,  it  explodes  with  the  utmost  vio- 
lence. Preserved  in  an  imperfectly  stopped  vessel,  ether  absorbs  oxygen, 
and  becomes  acid  from  the  production  of  acetic  acid :  this  attraction  for 
oxygen  is  increased  by  elevation  of  temperature.  It  is  decomposed  by 
transmission  through  a  red-hot  tube  into  ethene,  methane,  aldehyde,  and 
ethine,  and  two  substances  yet  to  be  described. 

Ether  is  miscible  with  alcohol  in  all  proportions,  but  not  with  water;  it 
dissolves  to  a  small  extent  in  that  liquid,  10  parts  of  water  taking  up  about 
1  part  of  ether.  It  may  be  separated  from  alcohol,  provided  the  quantity 
of  the  latter  is  not  excessive,  by  addition  of  water,  and  In  this  manner 
samples  of  commercial  ether  may  be  conveniently  examined.  Ether  dis- 
solves oily  and  fatty  substances  generally,  and  phosphorus  to  a  small  extent, 
also  a  few  saline  compounds  and  some  organic  principles ;  but  its  powers 
in  this  respect  are  much  more  limited  than  those  of  alcohol  or  water. 

Anhydrous  ether,  subjected  to  the  action  of  chlorine,  yields  the  three  sub- 
stitution-products C4H801,0,  C^HjCl^O,  and  C^CljoO,  the  first  two  of  which 
are  liquids,  while  the  third,  produced  by  the  prolonged  action  of  chlorine 
on  ether  in  sunshine,  is  a  crystalline  solid.     The  second  chlorine  compound 
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is  oonyerted  by  hydrogen  sulphide  into  the  two  crystalline  compounds 
C^HeClgSO  and  C^H<jS,0. 

Ethyi-methyl  oxide^  Ethyl-methyl  ether^  Ethyl  methylate,  or  Methyl  ethylate, 
C^Ufi  =  C2U5OCU,,  is  produced,  as  already  mentioned,  by  the  action  of 
methyl  iodide  on  potassium  ethylate,  or  of  ethyl  iodide  on  potassium  me- 
thylate.     It  is  a  very  inflammable  liquid,  boiling  at  11®  C.  (62®  F.). 

Ethyl  Nitrate,  CjHjNO,,  or  CjHjONO,.— i\^i>ic  c^er.— When  nitric  acid  is 
heated  with  alcohol  alone,  part  of  the  alcohol  is  oxidized,  and  the  nitrio 
acid  is  reduced  to  nitrous  acid,  which,  with  the  remainder  of  the  alcohol, 
forms  ethyl  nitrite,  C^H^NO,,  together  with  other  products ;  but  by  adding 
urea  to  the  liquid,  which  decomposes  the  nitrous  acid  as  fast  as  it  is  formed, 
this  action  may  be  prevented,  and  the  alcohol  and  nitric  acid  then  form 
ethyl  nitrate.  The  experiment  is  most  safely  conducted  on  a  small  scale, 
and  the  distillation  must  be  stopped  when  seven-eighths  of  the  whole  have 
passed  over;  a  little  water  added  to  the  distilled  product  separates  the 
nitric  ether.  Nitric  ether  has  a  density  of  1*112;  it  is  insoluble  in  wat«r, 
has  an  agreeable  sweet  taste  and  odor,  and  is  not  decomposed  by  an  aqueous 
solution  of  caustic  potash,  although  that  substance  dissolved  in  alcohol 
attacks  it  even  in  the  cold,  with  production  of  potassium  nitrate.  Its 
vapor  is  apt  to  explode  when  strongly  heated. 

Ethtl  Nitrite,  C-H^ONO. — Nitroui  ether, — Pure  nitrous  ether  can  only 
be  obtained  by  the  direct  action  of  the  acid  itself  upon  alcohol.  1  part  of 
starch  and  10  parts  of  nitric  acid  are  gently  heated  in  a  capacious  retort 
or  flask,  and  the  vapor  of  nitric  acid  thereby  evolved  is  conducted  into 
alcohol  mixed  with  half  its  weight  of  water,  contained  in  a  two-necked 
bottle,  which  is  to  be  plunged  into  cold  water  and  connected  with  a  good 
condensing  arrangement.  All  elevation  of  temperature  must  be  carefully 
avoided.  The  product  of  this  operation  is  a  pale-yellow  volatile  liquid, 
having  an  exceedingly  agreeable  odor  of  apples:  it  boils  at  16-4®  C.  (61®  F.), 
and  has  a  density  of  0'947.  It  is  decomposed  by  potash,  without  darkening, 
into  potassium  nitrit«  and  alcohol. 

Nitrous  ether,  but  contaminated  with  aldehyde,  may  be  prepared  by  the 
following  simple  method.  Into  a  tall  cylindrical  bottle  or  jar  are  to  be  in- 
troduced successively  9  parts  of  alcohol  of  sp  gr.  0-830,  4  parts  of  water, 
and  8  parts  of  strong  fuming  nitric  acid;  the  two  latter  are  added  by 
means  of  a  long  funnel  with  a  very  narrow  orifice,  reaching  to  the  bott<»m 
of  the  bottle,  so  that  the  contents  may  form  three  distinct  strata,  which 
slowly  mix  from  the  solution  of  the  liquids  in  each  other.  The  bottle  is 
then  loosely  stopped,  and  left  two  or  three  days  in  a  cool  place,  after  which 
it  is  found  to  contain  two  layers  of  liquid,  of  which  the  uppermost  is  nitrous 
ether.  It  is  purified  by  rectification.  A  somewhat  similar  product  may  be 
obtained  by  carefully  distilling  a  mixture  of  8  parts  rectified  spirit  and  2 
of  nitrio  ncid  of  1  '28  sp.  gr. :  the  fire  must  be  withdrawn  as  soon  as  the 
liquid  boils. 

The  sweet  spirits  of  nitre  of  pharmacy,  prepared  by  distilling  three  pounds 
of  alcohol  with  four  ounces  of  nitric  acid,  is  a  solution  of  nitrous  ether, 
aldehyde,  and  perhaps  other  substances,  in  spirits  of  wine. 

Ethyl  Sulphates. — There  are  two  of  these  ethers,  corresponding  to  the 
methyl  sulphates. 

A^  Ethyl  sulphate  J  Ethylsulphurie  acid  or  Sulphovime  acid,  C,H^04= 
CgH.OS03H'=SO,rOC,H5)(OH)=S04(C2H6)H,  which  has  the  composition  of 
sulpnuric  acid,  SO4H2,  wjth  half  the  hydrogen  replaced  by  ethyl,  is 
formed  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  upon  alcohol.  To  prepare  it,  strong 
rectified  spirit  of  wine  is  mixed  with  twice  its  weight  of  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid ;  the  mixture  is  heated  to  its  boiling  point,  and  then  left  to  cooL 
When  cold,  it  is  diluted  with  a  large  quantity  of  water,  and  neutralixed 
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with  chalk,  whereby  much  calcium  sulphate  is  produced.  The  mass  is 
placed  upon  a  cloth  filter,  drained,  and  pressed;  and  the  clear  solution  is 
evaporated  to  a  small  bulk  by  the  heat  of  a  water-bath,  filtered  from  a 
little  sulphate,  and  left  to  crystallize :  the  product  is  calcium  ethyUidphate, 
in  beautiful,  colorless,  transparent  crystals,  containing  (S04)2(C2H5)2Ga''^. 
20Hy  They  dissolve  in  an  equal  weight  of  cold  water,  and  elttoresce  in  a 
dry  atmosphere. 

Barium  ethyUtdpkatey  (S04)2(C,H^)Ba^^ .  20 H,,  equally  soluble,  and  still 
more  beautiful,  may  be  produced  by  substituting,  in  the  above  process, 
barium  carbonate  for  chalk :  from  this  substance  the  acid  may  be  procured 
by  exactly  precipitating  the  base  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  evaporat- 
ing the  filtered  solution  in  a  vacuum  at  the  temperature  of  the  air.  It 
forms  a  sour,  syrupy  liquid,  in  which  sulphuric  acid  cannot  be  recognized 
by  the  ordinary  reagents,  and  is  very  easily  decomposed  by  heat,  and  even 
by  long  exposure  in  the  vacuum  of  the  air-pump.  All  the  ethylsulphates 
are  soluble ;  the  solutions  are  decomposed  by  ebullition.  The  lead-salt  re- 
sembles the  barium-compound.  The  potassium  salt,  804(0,110) K — easily 
made  by  decomposing  calcium  ethylsulphate  with  potassium  car  Donate — is 
anhydrous,  permanent  in  the  air,  very  soluble,  and  crystallizes  well. 

Potassium  ethylsulphate  distilled  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  gives 
ether;  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  alcohol;  and  with  strong  acetic  acid, 
acetic  ether.  The  ethylsulphates  heated  with  calcium  or  barium  hydrate, 
yield  a  sulphate  of  the  base  and  alcohol. 

Isetkionie  acid,  CjH^SO^,  an  acid  isomeric  with  ethylsulphurio  acid,  is  ob- 
tained, as  already  observed,  by  boiling  ethionic  acid  (p.  518)  with  water; 
also  by  the  prolonged  action  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  or  sulphuric  oxide  on 
alcohol  or  ether,  and  is  found  among  the  residues  of  the  preparation  of 
ether.  It  is  a  viscid,  strongly  acid  liquid,  which  decomposes  acetates  and 
common  salt,  bears  without  decomposition  a  heat  of  150°  C.  (302"^  F.),  but 
blackens  at  a  higher  temperature. 

The  metallic  isethionates  are  soluble  and  crystallizable,  and  are  distin- 
guished from  the  ethylsulphates,  with  which  they  are  isomeric,  by  their 
much  greater  stability,  most  of  them  sustaining,  without  alteration,  a  tem- 
perature of  200«»  C.  (892»  F.). 

Potassium  isethionate,  C,HgKS04,  distilled  with  phosphorus  pentachlo- 
ride,  yields  isetkionie  chloride,  C^H^SOfil^;  and  this  compound,  heated  in 
sealed  tubes  with  ammonia,  is  converted  into  taurin,  a  neutral  crystallizable 
substance  likewise  obtained  from  bile: 

C^H^SOjCl,    +    NH,    +    OH,    =    2HC1    +    C.H,NSO,. 
Iseth  ionic  Taurin. 

chloride. 

Tanrin,  treated  with  nitrous  acid,  is  reconverted  into  isethionic  acid. 

Neutral  Ethyl  sulphate,  80^{C^U^)y  or  S0,(0C,H5),,  is  formed  by  passing 
the  vapor  of  sulphuric  oxide  into  perfectly  anhydrous  ether.  A  syrupy 
liquid  is  produced,  which,  when  shaken  with  4  vols,  of  water  and  1  vol.  of 
ether,  separates  into  two  layers,  the  lower  containing  ethylsulphurio  acid 
and  various  other  compounds,  while  the  upper  layer  consists  of  an  ethereal 
solution  of  neutral  jethyl  sulphate.  At  a  gentle  heat  the  ether  is  volatilized, 
and  the  ethyl  sulphate  remains  as  a  colorless  liquid.  It  cannot  be  distilled 
without  decomposition. 

Ethyl  Sulphites.— The  acid  sulphite,  or  Ethylsulphurous  acid,  S03(C,H5)H, 
is  produced  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  ethjl  sulphhydrate  or  sulpho- 
cyanate.     When  concentrated  by  evaporation  it  is  a  heavy  oil  of  specific 

gravity  1*80.     It  is  a  monobasic  acid,  forming  crystallizable  salts,  which 
ecompose  when  heated,  giving  off  sulphurous  oxide. — Neutral  Ethyl  sul- 
phite, S09(C,Hf  )y  is  obtained  by  adding  absolute  alcohol  in  excess  to  chlorine 
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bisulphide  (p.  203^.  Hydrochloric  acid  is  evolyed,  and  sulphur  deposited, 
while  the  ethyl  sulphite  distils  as  a  limpid  strongly-smelling  liquid,  of  sp. 
gr.  1*085,  boiling  at  170®;  it  is  slowly  decomposed  by  water. 

Ethyl  Phosphates. — Three  ethyl  orthophosphates  have  been  obtained, 
two  acid  and  one  neutral,  analogous  in  composition  to  the  sodium  phos- 
phates ;  also  a  neutral  pyrophosphate. 

Monelhylie  phogphate,  or  EthylphoBphoric  add^  VO^i^Cfi^fl^^  or  (PC)"' 
(0C2Hg)(0H),,  also  called  Phosphovinic  acid.  This  acid  is  bibasic.  Its  barium 
salt  is  prepared  by  heating  to  82^0.  ^180®  F.)  a  mixture  of  equal  weights  of 
strong  alcohol  and  syrupy  phosphoric  acid,  diluting  this  mixture,  after  the 
lapse  of  24  hours,  with  water,  and  neutralizing  with  barium  carbonate. 
The  solution  of  ethylphosphate,  separated  by  filtration  from  the  insoluble 
phosphate,  is  eraporated  at  a  moderate  temperature.  The  salt  crystallises 
in  brilliant  hexagonal  plates,  which  have  a  pearly  lustre,  and  are  more 
soluble  in  cold  than  in  hot  water;  it  dissolves  in  15  parts  of  water  at  20° 
C.  (68°  F.).  The  crystals  contain  PO^CCgH^jBa'''' .  60H,.  From  this  salt 
the  acid  may  be  obtained  by  precipitating  the  barium  with  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  and  evaporating  the  filtered  liquid  in  the  vacuum  of  the  air-pump:  it 
forms  a  colorless,  syrupy  liquid,  of  intensely  sour  taste,  sometimes  exhibit- 
ing appearances  of  crystallization.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water,  alcohol, 
and  ether,  and  easily  decomposed  by  heat  when  in  a  concentrated  state. 
The  ethylphosphates  of  calcium,  silver,  and  lead  possess  but  little  solubil- 
ity; those  of  the  alkali-metals,  magnesium,  and  strontium,  are  freely 
soluble. 

Ditthylie  pfiosphate,  or  Ditthylphotphorie  acidj  PO^(C,Hj),H,  or  (PO)'" 
(OgC2Hg),(OH),  is  a  monobasic  acid,  obtained,  together  with  the  preceding, 
by  the  action  of  syrupy  phosphoric  acid  upon  alcohol.  Its  barium,  silver, 
and  lead-salts  are  more  soluble  than  the  methylphosphntes.  The  calcium 
salt,  (P04),(C,H,).Ca^^  and  the  lead-salt,  (P04)J(C2HJ)^b'^  are  anhydrous. 

Triethylic phosphate,  l^OJiC^H^)^,  or.rPO)^^''(OCjH,),,  is  obtained  in  small 
quantity  by  heating  the  lead-salt  of  aiethylphosphoric  acid  to  100°,  more 
easily  by  the  action  of  ethyl-iodide  on  triargentio  phosphate,  or  of  phos- 
phorus oxy chloride  on  sodium  ethylate: 

SCgHgONa    -f     (P0)^^^Cl3    =    SNaQ    +     fP0)^^'(0C,H5)^ 

It  is  a  limpid  liquid  of  sp.  gr.  1-072  at  12°  C.  (64o  F.),  boiling  at  216°  C. 
(129°  F.),  soluble  in  alcohol'and  ether,  and  also  in  water,  by  which  how* 
ever  it  is  slowly  decomposed. 

Tttrethylie  Pyrophosphate,  Vfi^lQfl^^,  produced  by  the  action  of  ethyl 
iodide  on  argentic  pyrophosphate,  is  a  viscid  liquid  of  sp.  gr.  1*172  at  17° 
C.  (63°  F.),  decomposed  by  potash,  with  formation  of  potassium  diethyl- 
phosphate. 

Ethyl  Borates. — Three  of  these  ethers  are  known,  vis.: 

Triethylic  borate  .         (CjHj)3B0,, 

Monethylic  borate        .  C^H^BO,, 

^%b:rar°'°""*'    }2C,H.BO..B.O, 
Triethylic  borate  is  formed  by  the  action  of  boron  trichloride  on  alcohol : 
8C,Hg(0H)     -t-    BCI3    =    8HC1    +    (C,H,),BO,. 

It  Is  a  thin  limpid  liquid,  of  agreeable  odor,  sp.  gr.  0*885,  boiling  at 
119°  C.  (246°  F),  decomposed  by  water.  Its  alcoholic  solution  burns  with 
a  fine  green  flame,  throwing  oflf  a  thick  smoke  of  boric  acid. 

Monethylic  borate,  CjHgBO,,  is  formed,  with  separation  of  boric  aoid,  bjr 
the  action  of  alcohol  on  the  anhydroborat« : 

2C,H,B0,.B,0s    +    CaH,(OH)    =    HBO,    -f     8C,HsB0,. 
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It  is  a  colorless,  mobile  liquid,  resembling  triethylio  borate.  The  anhy- 
droboraie^  2C2HgBO. .  3,0,,  is  formed  by  the  action  of  boric  oxide  on  an 
equal  weight  of  anhydrous  alcohol,  and  may  be  obtained  by  concentration, 
in  the  form  of  a  viscid  liquid,  which  solidifies  at  300<>  C.  (672<>  F.),  giving 
off  alcohol  vapor  and  etheae  gas,  and  leaving  boric  oxide. 

Ethyl  Silicates.  —  TetrethyUc  sUieate,  (CjHjj^SiO^,  or  Si"(0C,H,)4.  is  pro- 
duced by  treating  silicic  chloride  with  a  small  quantity  of  anhydrous  al- 
cohol: 

AC^EfiU    +    SiCl4    =    4HC1    +    Si(0CjBj)4. 

It  18  a  colorless  liquid,  having  a  rather  pleasant  ethereal  odor,  and  strong 
peppery  taste;  sp.  gr.  0*993  at  20®.  It  boils  without  decomposition  be- 
tween 166°  and  160*>  C.  (329°-830°  P.),  and  when  set  on  fire  burns  with  a 
dazzling  flame,  diffusing  a  white  smoke  of  finely  divided  silica.  It  is  de- 
composed slowly  by  water,  quickly  by  ammonia  and  the  fixed  alkalies. 

DielkyUe  tUicatey  (CjHgjjSiOj,  ,or  (SiO)'^(OCjH5)j,  is  produced,  according 
to  Ebelmen,*  by  the  action  of  silicic  chloride  on  aqueous  alcohol: 

2C,H50H    +    OH,    -f    SiCl^    =s    4HC1    -f    (SiO)(OC,Hg)^ 

It  is  a  colorless  liquid,  of  sp.  gr.  1-079,  boiling  at  350®  C  (662°  F  ),  decomposed 
by  water,  with  separation  of  silica.  On  distilling  it  with  a  small  quantity  of 
aqueous  alcohol,  a  liquid  remains  in  the  retort  consisting  of  diethylic  di- 
BiUcate,  (CjHB)^i,05.  or  (CjHjjjSiOj .  SiO,. 

Htxtihylic  duUicate,  (CgHg^SijOy,  or  6(0,115)4810^.  2SiO^--Friedel  and 
Crafts*  were  not  able  to  obtain  the  two  ethylic  silicates  last  mentioned; 
but  having  prepared  a  considerable  quantity  of  tetrethylic  silicate  with  al- 
cohol that  was  not  quite  anhydrous,  they  found  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
product  distilled  over  toward  240°,  and  that  it  was  not  possible,  by  distil- 
lation under  the  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure,  to  obtain  a  product  of 
definite  boiling  point.  By  distillation  in  a  vacuum,  however  (under  a  pres- 
sure of  8  to  6  millimetres),  they  obtained,  after  eight  fractionations,  a  pro- 
duct boiling  between  126°  and  180°  C.  (267°-266°  F.),  and  having  the  com- 
position of  hezethylic  disilieate.  This  ether  is  a  slightly  oily  liquid,  having 
a  rather  fragrant  odor,  like  that  of  tetrethylic  silicate,  and  a  specific  grav- 
ity of  10196  at  0°. 

Silicic  ethers  containing  ethyl  and  methyl,  and  ethyl  and  amyl,  have 
likewise  been  obtained. 

The  ethylic  ethers  of  organic  acids  (carbon  acids)  will  be  described  in 
connection  with  those  acids. 

Ethyl  Bulph-hydrate,  or  Hercaptan,  C,HgSH. — This  compound,  the  sul- 
phur analogue  of  ethyl  alcohol,  is  produced  analogously  to  methyl 
sulph-hydrate  (p.  616),  by  the  action  of  potassium  sulph-hydrate  on  cal- 
cium ethylsulphate.  A  solution  of  caustic  potash  of  sp.  gr.  1*28  or  1*8,  is 
saturated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  mixed  in  a  retort  with  an  equal 
volume  of  solutlofl.nf^c^lcium  ethylsulphate  of  the  same  density.  The  re- 
tort is  connected  witl),  o^  good  cpndenser,  and  heat  is  applied  by  means  of  a 
bath  ot  salt  and  water.  Mercaptan  and  wat«r  distil  over  together,  and 
are.  easily  separated  by  a  tap-funnel.  The  product  thus  obtained  is  a 
colorless,  limpid  liquid,  of  sp.  gr.  0-842,  but  slightly  soluble  in  water,  easily 
miscible,  on  the  contrary,  with  alcohol.  It  boils  at  86°  C.  (96°  F.).  The 
vapor  of  mercaptan  has  a  most  intolerable  odor  of  onions,  which  adheres 
to  the  clothes  and  person  with  great  obstinacy :  it  is  very  inflammable,  and 
burns  with  a  blue  flame. 

When  mercaptan  is  brought  into  contact  with  mercuric  oxide,  even  in 

•  Ann.  Ohim.  Phyi.  [8]  xt{.  144.  f  Ann.  ChJm.  Phyi.  [4]  ix.  6. 
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the  cold,  Tiolent  reaction  ensues,  water  is  formed,  and  a  white  substance  is 
produced,  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  separating  from  that  liquid  in  distinct 
crystals  which  contain  (C^U^)^fig^'.  This  compound  is  decomposed  bj 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  mercuric  sulphide  being  thrown  down,  and  mer- 
captan  reproduced.  By  adding  solutions  of  lead,  copper,  silver,  and  gold 
to  an  alcoholic  solution  of  meroaptan,  corresponding  compounds  containing 
those  metals  are  formed.  Caustic  potash  produces  no  effect  upon  meroap- 
tan, but  potassium  displaces  hydrogen,  and  gives  rise  to  a  crystallixable 
compound,  C,H^SK,  soluble  in  water.     Sodium  acts  in  a  similar  manner. 

Ethyl  Sulphides. — Three  of  these  compounds  have  been  obtained,  analo- 
gous in  composition  to  the  methyl  sulphides,  and  produced  by  similar  re- 
actions. The  monosulpkide,  (C,Hg)S,  or  C,HqSC,H^,  is  a  colorless  oily  liquid, 
haying  a  very  pungent  alliaceous  odor,  a  specific  gravity  of  0*825  at  20° C. 
(68''  F.),  and  boiling  at  72°  C.  (162°  F.).  It  is  very  inflammable,  and  burns 
with  a  blue  flame.  When  poured  into  chlorine  gas,  it  takes  fire ;  but  when 
dry  chlorine  is  passed  into  a  flask  containing  it,  not  at  first  into  the  liquid, 
the  vessel  being  kept  cool  and  in  the  shade,  substitution -products  are 
formed  and  hydrochloric  acid  is  copiously  evolved.  The  product  consists 
chiefly  of  dkhlorethylic  tutphid^,  (C2H4C1)2S.  If  the  action  takes  place  in 
diffused  daylight,  and  without  external  cooling,  the  compounds  (C2H,Cls),S 
and  (C^C1^),S  are  obtained,  which  may  be  separated  by  fractional  distil- 
lation, the  first  boiling  between  189°  and  192°  C.  (.^72°-878<»  F. ),  the  second 
between  217°  and  222°  C.  (428-482°  F.).  The  action.of  chlorine  on  ethyl 
sulphide  in  sunshine  yields  a  more  highly  chlorinated  compound,  probably 
(C,CI»)^. 

Ethyl  bisulphide,  (CJRs)fir  obtained  by  distilling  potassium  bisulphide 
with  potassium  ethylsulpbate  or  with  ethyl  oxalate,  is  a  colorless  oily  liquid, 
very  inflammable,  boiling  at  151°  C.  (802°  F.).  The  irisulphide,  (Qfi^)f^. 
is  a  heavy  oily  liquid,  obtained  by  acting  in  like  manner  on  potassium 
pentasulphide. 

Triethylsnlphnrons  Compoondi.* — When  ethyl  monosulphide  and  ethyl 
iodide  are  heated  together,  they  unite  and  form  tulphuroiu  iodotriethide, 
(C,Hg)2S .  C^HJ,  or  S*'(C,Hg),I,  which  crystalUies  in  needles.  The  same 
compound  is  formed  by  the  action  of  ethyl  iodide  on  ethyl  sulph -hydrate: 

2C,H,I        +        C,H,SH        =        HI        -t-        S(C,H5),I, 
or  of  hydrogen  iodide  on  ethyl  monosulphide : 

HI        -t-        *2,(Qfis)^        =        CjHgSH        -f        S(C,H.),L 
Sulphurous  iodotriethide  is  insoluble  in  ether,  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol,  and 
crystallizes  from  the  solution  in  white  deliquescent  needles  belonging  to  the 
monoolinic  system.    It  unites  with  metallic  chlorides. 

Ethyl  chloride  and  ethyl  bromide  unite  in  like  manner,  but  less  readily, 
with  ethyl  sulphide,  forming  the  compounds  S(C2Hg)9Cl  and  S(C,Hg},Br, 
both  of  which  crystallize  in  needles.  * 

By  treating  the  iodine  compound  with  recently  pre^itated  silver  oxide, 
a  strongly  alkaline  solution  is  obtained,  which  drie^  up  over  oil  of  vitriol 
to  a  crystalline  deliquescent  mass,  consisting  of  sulphurous  tritthyl-hydroxy- 
late,  (C,H5)gS(0H).  The  solution  of  this  substance  dissolves  the  skin  like 
caustic  potash,  and  forms  similar  precipitates  with  various  metallic  salts. 
It  neutralizes  acids,  forming  definite  crystallizable  salts,  e.y.,  the  tdtrate^ 
(C,Hg)gSONOy  the  aeetaU  (C,H5),S(OC,H30),  &c. 

The  formulsB  of  these  compounds  show  that  sulphur  is  at  least  quadri- 
valent (p.  237). 

•  A.  wm  Oe^«,  Chom.  Soc.  Jonma],  xril.  108.     OaJuntn,  Ann.  Ch.  PharaiL  exxzr.  SSZ; 
CXZXTL161.    .OeAn,  Ann.  Ch.  Phann.  Suppl.  iT.  8S. 
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It  has  already  been  observed  that  the  three-carbon  alcohol,  C^HgO,  is 
susceptible  of  two  isomeric  modifications,  namely : 

CH 
fCH,CH,  I    • 

Normal  Propyl  alcohol      €-<  H,  or     CH,  thas 

lob  I 

(!;h,oh 

r^H.  H,CCH, 

Isopropyl  alcohol  ^  "S  H  *        ^^  V 


(oh 


HCOH 


each  of  which  may  give  rise  to  a  corresponding  set  of  ethers  and  other 
derivatives.  The  normal  propyl  compounds,  however,  arc  but  little  known, 
none  of  them  having  yet  been  prepared  synthetically,  except  propylamine 
and  propyl  cyanide,  to  be  afterwards  considered.  Chancel,  in  1853,  by 
subjecting  the  fusel-oil  of  marc  brandy,  prepared  in  the  south  of  France, 
to  fractional  distillation,  obtained  a  number  of  alcohols,  among  which  was 
one  to  which  he  assigned  the  composition  CgHgO;  this  has  usually  been 
regarded  as  normal  propyl  alcohol,  but  it  was  not  obtained  pure,  and  is 
altogether  very  little  known. 

Isopropyl  Aloohol,  CH(CH2),0H  — This  alcohol  is  prepared:  1.  From 
acetone,  lC0y^(CH.^)2,  by  direct  addition  of  hydrogen,  evolved  by  the 
action  of  water  on  sodium  amalgam : 

HgC     CHg  HaC     CHg 

V  -f         H,        =  V 

CO  HCOH 

Acetone.  Isopropyl 

alcohol. 

This  mode  of  synthesis  affords  direct  proof  of  the  constitution  of  iso* 
propylic  alcohol,  the  addition  of  the  two  hydrogen -atoms  being  tantamount 
to  the  replacement  of  the  bivalent  radical  oxygen  by  the  two  monad  radi- 
cals, hydrogen  and  hydroxyl. 

2.  Isopropyl  iodide  is  prepared  by  the  action  of  iodine  and  phosphorus 
on  glycerin ;  this  iodide  is  easily  converted  into  the  oxalate  or  acetate  by 
treatment  with  silver  oxalate  or  acetate ;  and  from  either  of  these  ethers 
the  alcohol  may  be  obtained  by  distillation  with  potash  or  soda. 

Isopropyl  alcohol  is  a  colorless,  not  very  mobile  liquid,  having  a  peculiar 
odor,  a  specific  gravity  of  0  791  at  15®  C.  (60*'  F.),  boiling  at  83®  to  84®  C. 
(181®-188®  F),  under  a  barometric  pressure  of  739  millimetres,  not  freezing 
at  20®.  It  does  not  act  on  polarized  light.  It  is  very  difficult  to  dry,  as  it 
mixes  with  water  in  all  proportions,  and  forms  with  it  three  definite  and 
very  stable  hydrates,  viz.,  8C,H80.20Hy  boiling  at  78®-80®  C.  (172®-176® 
F.);  2CjH,0.0Hj,  boiUng  at  80®;  and  SCgHgO.OH,,  boiling  at  81®.  The 
second  of  these  hydrates  exhibits  a  very  close  resemblance  to  ethyl  alcohol, 
and  has  the  same  percentage  composition,  boils  at  nearly  the  same  tem- 
perature, and  likewise  yields  acetic  acid  by  oxidation  (see  p.  532) ;  more- 
over it  retains  its  water  of  hydration  so  obstinately,  that  it  does  not  even 
change  the  white  color  of  anhydrous  cupric  sulphate  to  blue.  The  readiest 
mode  of  distinguishing  between  this  hydrate  and  ethyl  alcohol  is  to  submit 
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them  to  the  action  of  iodine  and  phosphorus,  whereby  the  former  is  eon> 
yerted  into  isopropyl  iodide,  the  latter  into  ethyl  iodide. 

The  characteristic  property  of  isopropyl  alcohol  is  that  it  yields  acetone 
by  oxidation  with  dilute  chromic  acid,  this  transformation  being  the  reyerse 
of  that  by  which  it  is  produced : 

H,C  CH,  H,C  CH, 

V        •+  0        =  V  +     OHf 

HCOH  CO 

On  pushing  the  oxidation  further,  the  acetone  breaks  up  into  acetic  acid, 
carbon  dioxide  and  water: 

CO(CH,>,    -f    O4    =s     CO(CH,)OH    +    CO,    +    OH, 
Acetone.  Acetic  acid. 

The  eyolntion  of  carbon  dioxide  in  this  reaction  affords  a  further  distinc- 
tion between  hydrated  isopropyl  alcohol  and  ethyl  alcohol. 

The  formation  of  a  ketone  by  oxidation  is  the  essential  characteristic  of 
a  secondary  alcohol,  and  is  an  immediate  consequence  of  its  structure. 
The  primary  alcohols,  C,  H|.-|.,0,  are  directly  converted  by  oxidation  into 
aldehydes,  C.  H^O,  and  acids, C. HatO^  not  into  ketones;  thus: 

CH3  CH, 

I  +  0  =  OH,  +  I 

CH/)H  H--C=0 

Ethyl  alcohol.  Aldehyde. 

CjH^O  +  0  =  CjH^O, 

Aldehyde.  Acetic  acid. 

Isopropyl  alcohol,  heated  with  acetic  acid,  or  with  potassium  acetate  and 
sulphuric  acid,  is  converted  into  isopropyl  acetate,  CU(CH,),0C,H,0. 

IsoPKOPTL  Iodide,  CH(CH,),I,  is  most  conveniently  prepared  by  the  ac- 
tion of  hydriodic  acid,  concentrated  and  in  larger  excess,  on  glycerin 
(propenyl  alcohol)  C,I1,0,: 


Cs^bOs    +    5HI    =    C,H,I     +    30H,    +    21 


r 


The  iodine,  as  fast  as  it  is  set  free  by  the  reaction,  may  be  reconverted 
into  hydriodic  acid  by  means  of  phosphorus,  and  will  then  be  ready  to 
act  upon  another  portion  of  glycerin.  It  may  also  be  produced  by  the  ac- 
tion of  hydriodic  acid  on  isopropyl  alcohol,  allyl  iodide,  CjHgl,  propene,  or 
propene  alcobol. 

Isopropyl  iodide  is  an  oil  boiling  at  89O-90*>  C.  (192<>-l94o  F.),and  having 
a  specific  gravity  of  1  *70.  With  sodium  in  presence  of  ether  it  yields  pro- 
pene, propane,  and  di-isopropyl,  C,Hj^.  Bromine  expels  the  iodine  and 
forms  isopropyl  bromide. 


QUARTYL  OR  BUTYL  ALCOHOLS  AND  ETHERS. 

Theory  indicates  the  existence  of  four  alcohols  included  in  the  formula 
C4HJ0O,  two  primary,  one  secondary,  and  one  tertiary ;  thus. 
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Primary.  Secondary.       Tertiary. 


CH, 

H,C  CH, 

CH, 

H-CICH, 

CH, 

V 

CH 

CH, 

V 

COH 

CH, 

HjCOH 

H,COH 

CH, 

H,COH 

CH, 

Propyl  carbinol 

Isopropyl 

Methyl-ethyl 

Trimethyl 

carbinol 

carbinol 

carbinoL 

fCI 
(01 


CH,CH,CH, 
Propyl  Carbinol,  C  -{  H,  . — This  alcohol  ia  obtained  from  qaartyl 

OH 


chloride,  C4H,Cl  (produced  by  the  action  of  chlorine  or  quartane  or  diethyl, 
C,4H„),  by  heating  that  chloride  with  potassium  aceiate  and  strong  acetic 
acid,  whereby  it  is  converted  into  quartyl  acetate,  and  treating  that  com- 
pound with  barium  hydrate.  The  alcohol  thus  prepared  yields  butyric 
acid  by  oxidation.* 

f  CH(CH,), 
liopropyl  Carbinol,  C  -j  H,  . — This  variety  of  primary  butyl-alcohol 

(OH 

was  found  by  Wurtx  in  the  fusel-oil  obtained  by  fermenting  the  molasses 
of  beet-root  sugar.  To  Beparate  it,  this  oil  is  submitted  to  fractional  distil- 
lation, and  the  liquid  boiling  between  108®  and  118°  is  repeatedly  rectified 
over  potassium  hydrate,  till  it  boils  constantly  at  110°  C.  (280°  F.}. 

Pure  isopropyl  carbinol  is  a  colorless  liquid,  having  an  odor  somewhat 
like  that  of  amyl  alcohol,  but  less  pungent,  and  more  vinous:  sp.  gr.  as 
0-8032  at  18-5°  C.  (65°  F.).  It  dissolves  in  10}  times  its  weight  of  water, 
and  is  separated  therefrom,  as  an  oil,  by  calcium  chloride,  sodium  chloride, 
and  other  soluble  salts.  By  oxidation  it  is  converted  into  butyric  acid, 
C4H,0,.  whence  it  appears  to  be  a  primary  alcohol.  Formerly  also  this  alco- 
hol was  assumed  to  have  the  constitution  represented  by  the  first  of  the  for- 
mulsD  above  given ;  in  other  words,  to  consist  of  propyl'CarbmolyCU<^((\H^)OE. ; 
and  all  the  other  alcohols  of  the  series  produced  by  fermentation  were  sup- 
posed to  be  similarly  constituted.  This  assumption,  however,  did  not 
rest  on  very  exact  experimental  data;  and  from  recent  experiments  by 
£rlenmeyer,f  it  appears  that  butyl  alcohol  produced  by  fermentation  con- 
sists of  isopropj/l-earbinol,  CH,[CH(CH,)j]OH,  or  is  represented  by  the 
second  of  the  formulso  above  given  for  the  primary  four-carbon  alcohol. 

I8opropyl-carb;nol  is  acted  upon  by  acids  and  other  chemical  reagents 
mach  in  the  same  manner  as  common  alcohol  (methyl-carbinol).  With 
strong  ttUphuric  acid  it  yields  quartyl-sulphuric  acid,  S04H(C4H,),  if  the  mix- 
ture is  kept  cool ;  but  on  heating  the  liquid  quartene,  or  butylentf  C4H,  is 
given  off  mixed  with  sulphurous  oxide  and  carbon  dioxide.  Heated  with 
kydroehlorie  acid  in  a  sealed  tube,  or  treated  with  phosphorus  peniaehloride  or 
oxychloridey  it  is  converted  into  qvartyl  chloride,  C4H,C1,  or  chloroquartane, 
an  ethereal  liquid,  having  a  pungent  odor,  and  boiling  at  70°  C.  (158°  F.); 
guartyl  bromide^  C4H,Br,  obtained  in  like  manner,  boils  at  89°,  the  xodide 
Cfl^,  at  121°  C.  ('J50  F.).  The  iodide  is  decomposed  by  potassium  or 
sodium,  yielding  diquartyl  or  dihutyl,  CgH^,.  probably : 

•  .SbAd'ym,  Ann.  Ch  Pliann.  cxxx.,  233. 

t  Zeitochrlft  fUr  Cheorie,  Neae  Reiho,  Hi.  117.    Tho  details  of  the  Investigation  are  not  yet 
pobUshed. 
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HgC*. 


H    H   H    H 


....CH, 


H,C--'"  A  k  "••  CH, 

a  limpid  liquid,  lighter  than  water,  and  boiling  at  lOS**  C.  (221®  F.).     The 
same  hydrocarbon  is  obtained  by  the  electrolysis  of  Taleric  acid,  Cfiifif 


Xethjl-ethjl  Carbi&ol,  or  Baoondary  Bntylie  Aloohol,— C 


—  Thia 


alcohol  is  obtained  from  erythrite  (erythromanniie),  a  saccharine  substance 
haying  the  composition  of  a  tetratomic  alcohol,  C4Hn,0-.  or  C4H^(0H)^ 
The  erythrite,  distilled  with  fuming  hydriodic  acid,  yields  methyl-ethyl- 
iodomethane,  or  secondary  butyl  iodide,  C(CH,)(C,H,)HI,  and  this  liquid, 
treated  with  moist  silyer  oxide,  is  converteci  into  methyl-ethyl  carbinol: 

+ 


C(CH,)(C,H.)HI     + 
Methyl-ethyl  iodo- 
methane. 


AgOH    =    Agl 
Silver  Silver 

hydrate.       iodide. 


C(CH,)(C,H,)HOH. 
Methyl-ethyl- 
carbinol. 


Methyl-ethyl  carbinol  is  a  colorless  oily  liquid,  having  a  strong  odor  and 
burning  taste,  a  specific  gravity  of  0*85  at  0°,  and  boiling  at  96^-98®  C. 
(208®-208*»  F. )  (about  10®  C.  ( 18<»  F. )  lower  than  the  primary  alcohol).  When 
heated  to  250°  C.  (482°  F.),  it  is  for  the  most  part  resolved  into  water  and 
quartene  or  butylene:  C^HjqO  =  OH,  -\-  C^Q^ 

Methyl-ethyl  lodomethane,  or  Secondary  Butyl  iodide^  prepared  as  above,  or 
by  the  action  of  strong  hydriodic  acid  on  the  alcohol,  is  a  liquid  having  s 
pleasant  ethereal  odor,  a  specific  gravity  of  ]  -632  at  0°,  1  -bOO  at  20°  C. 
(68°  F.)  and  1-684  at  30°  C.  (86°  F.).  It  boils  at  1 18°  C.  (244°  F.).  Bromine 
decomposes  it,  expelling  the  iodine  and  forming  quartene  dibromide 
C^HgCl^  When  distilled  with  alcoholic  potash  it  gives  off  quartene.  This 
tendency  to  give  off  the  corresponding  define  is  characteristic  of  aU  the 
secondary  alcohols  and  ethers,  as  will  be  further  noticed  in  connection  with 
the  five-carbon  compounds. 

Trimethyl  Carbinol  or  Tertiary  Bntyl  Aleohol,  C  |  X^  *^*f  is  produced  by 

treating  zinc  methide  with  carbonyl  chloride  (phosgene  gas)  or  acetyl 
chloride,  and  submitting  the  product  to  the  action  of  ^ater.* 


2C0CI,    -f     Zn(CH,),    =    ZnCl,    -f 
Carbonyl  Zinc  Zinc, 

chloride.  methide.  chloride. 


2C0CH.C1 

Acetyl 

chloride. 


C0CH,C1 

Acetyl 
ehloride. 


-f     Zn(Cn,),    =    ZnO       -f    c|(^^°»)» 

Zinc  Zinc.  Trimethyl 

methide.  oxide.        chloromethane. 


+ 


Trimethyl- 
chlorom  ethane. 


HOH 
Water. 


=    HCl        -f 


c{(P?s)i 


OH 

Trimethyl 
carbinol. 

When  acetyl  chloride  is  used,  the  formation  of  trimethyl-chloromethane 
takes  place  by  a  very  simple  reaction.     Id  the  case  of  carbonyl  chloride  it 

*BuUUrou},  Zoitschrift  fUr  Chera.  und  Phturm.  1864,  pp.  38&,  702. 
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takes  place  by  two  stages,  the  first  of  which  is  the  production  of  acetyl 
chloride.  The  other  tertiary  alcohols,  to  be  noticed  hereafter,  are  obtained 
by  similar  series  of  reactions. 

The  properties  of  this,  and  of  the  other  tertiary  alcohols,  haye  not  been 
much  studied.  They  are  distinguished  from  the  primary  and  secondary 
alcohols  by  the  products  which  they  yield  with  oxidizing  agents  Primary 
alcohols  of  the  series  C.  Hj^+sO,  oxidizing  with  chromic  acid,  yield,  as  already 
observed,  the  corresponding  acids,  CaHsaO,;  secondary  alcohols,  the  corre- 
sponding ketones.  Tertiary  alcohols,  on  the  other  hand,  are  split  up  by 
oxidation,  yielding  bodies  containing  a  smaller  number  of  carbon-atoms : 
thoB,  trimethyl  oarbinol  is  converted  by  oxidizing  agents  into  formio  and 
propionic  acids : 

C,H,„0    +    0,    =    CH,0,    +     C,HA    +    OH, 
Trimethyl  Formio  Propionio 

oarbinol.  acid.  acid. 


QUINTTL  OR  AHTL  ALCOHOLS  AND  ETHERS. 

The  formula  CgH,oO  may  include  six  different  alcohols:  two  primary, 
three  secondary,  and  one  tertiary,  viz. : 


Primary       C  - 


CHjCHjCHjCHj 
H 
H 
OH 
Butyl  oarbinol. 


and 


C 


Secondary   C 


CHjCHjCH, 
CH. 

[OH 
Methyl-propyl 
oarbinol. 


CHjCH(CH,), 
H 
H 
OH 
Isobutyl  carbinoL* 

rCH(OH,),  rCHjCH, 

c]^*^*  and   c|^^«^"» 

[oh  [oh 

Methyl-isopropyl  Diethyl 

oarbinol.  carbinol. 


Tertiary       C 


CHjCH, 

CH 

^u»        Dimethyl-ethyl  carbinol. 

oh' 


Of  these,  however,  only  two  have  been  distinguished  with  certainty,  viz., 
a  primary  alcohol,  produced  by  fermentation,  and  a  secondary  alcohol  ob- 
tained from  the  corresponding  define,  namely,  quintene  or  amylene. 

Isobntyl  Carbinol,  CH2(C4Hg)0H.  — This,  according  to  Erlenmeyer,  is  the 
ordinary  amyl  alcohol  produced  by  fermentation.  In  the  manufacture  of 
brandy  from  com,  potatoes,  or  the  must  of  grapes,  the  ethyl  alcohol  is 
found  to  be  accompanied  by  an  acrid  oily  liquid  called  fusel-oil^  which  is 
rery  difficult  to  separate  completely  from  the  ethyl  alcohol.  It  passes  over, 
however,  in  considerable  quantity  towards  the  end  of  the  distillation,  and 
may  be  collected  apart,  washed  by  agitation  with  several  successive  por- 
tions of  water  to  free  it  from  ethyl  alcohol,  and  re-distilled.  The  liquid 
thus  obtained  consists  chiefly  of  amyl  alcohol,  sometimes  mixed  with  pro- 
pylie,  butylic,  and  other  alcohols.  The  amyl  alcohol  may  be  obtained  pure  by 
fractional  distillation,  the  portion  which  passes  over  between  128°  and  132° 
C-  (262°-270°  F. )  being  collected  apart.  Potato  fusel-oil  consists  almost  wholly 
of  ethyl  and  amyl  alcohols,  the  latter  constituting  the  greater  quantity. 

*  The  fonr-carbon  radical  derived  from  methyl  by  sabBtitation  of  isopropyl  for  one  a^ 
«f  hydrogen  may  be  called  iiioqnartyl  or  IsobutyL 
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H,C..  H    H   H     H         ..CH. 


H,C 


CH, 


a  limpid  liquid,  lighter  than  water,  and  boiling  at  105®  C.  (221®  F.).     The 
same  hydrocarbon  is  obtained  by  the  electrolysis  of  yaleric  acid,  Cfi^jOj. 


Xethjl-ethjl  Carbi&ol,  or  Baoondary  Batylie  Aloohol,— C 


—  This 


C(CH,)(C,H5)HI     -f.     AgOH 

=    Agl 

Methyl-ethyl  iodo-           Silver 

Silver 

methane.                 hydrate. 

iodide. 

alcohol  is  obtained  from  erythrite  (ert/throtnannite)y  a  saccharine  substance 
having  the  composition  of  a  tetratomic  alcohol,  C4H,qO^,  or  C4H0(OH)« 
The  erythrite,  distilled  with  fuming  hydriodic  acid,  yields  methyl-ethyl- 
iodomethane,  or  secondary  butyl  iodide,  CrCH3)(C,Hj)HI,  and  this  liquid, 
treated  with  moist  silver  oxide,  is  converteci  into  methyl-ethyl  carbinol: 

+    C(CH,)(C,H5)H0H. 
Methyl-ethyl- 
carbinol. 

Methyl-ethyl  carbinol  is  a  colorless  oily  liquid,  having  a  strong  odor  and 
burning  taste,  a  specific  gravity  of  0*85  at  0®,  and  boiling  at  95®-98®  C. 
(208®-208o  F.)  (about  10®  C.  (18®  F.)  lower  than  the  primary  alcohol).  When 
heated  to  250®  C.  (482®  F.),  it  is  for  the  most  part  resolved  into  water  and 
quartene  or  butylene :  Cjdyfi  r=  OH,  -f-  C^H,. 

Methyl-ethyl  lodomethanef  or  Secondary  Butyl  iodide,  prepared  as  above,  or 
by  the  action  of  strong  hydriodic  acid  on  the  alcohol,  is  a  liquid  having  a 
pleasant  ethereal  odor,  a  specific  gravity  of  ]  '682  at  0®,  1  600  at  20®  C. 
( 68®  F. )  and  1  -684  at  30®  C.  (86®  F. ).  It  boils  at  1 18®  C.  (244®  F. ).  Bromine 
decomposes  it,  expelling  the  iodine  and  forming  quartene  dibromide 
C4HgCl,.  When  distilled  with  alcoholic  potash  it  gives  off  quartene.  This 
tendency  to  give  off  the  corresponding  olefine  is  characteristic  of  all  the 
secondary  alcohols  and  ethers,  as  will  be  further  noticed  in  connection  with 
the  five-carbon  compounds. 

Trimethyl  Carbinol  or  Tertiary  Bntyl  Aleohol,  C  |  x^  ^\  is  produced  by 

treating  zinc  methide  with  carbonyl  chloride  (phosgene  gas)  or  acetyl 
chloride,  and  submitting  the  product  to  the  action  of  i^ater.* 


2C0C1,    4-     Zn(CH,),    =    ZnCl,    -f 
Carbonyl  Zinc  Zinc, 

chloride.  methide.  chloride. 


2C0CHja 

Acetyl 

chloride. 


COCHjCl 

Acetyl 
•hloride. 


+  zii(cn,),  =  zno     +  c{(^i°»)» 

Zinc  Zinc.  Trimethyl 

methide.  oxide.        chloromethane. 

Trimethyl- 
chloromethane. 

w 

When  acetyl  chloride  is  used,  the  formation  of  trimethyl-chloromethane 
takes  place  by  a  very  simple  reaction.     In  the  case  of  carbonyl  chloride  it 

*BuUUroWy  Zcitachrift  flir  Chem.  nnd  Pbarm.  1864,  pp.  386,  703. 


+ 


HOH 
Water. 


=    HCl        -f-    C 


\  OH 

Trimethyl 

carbinol. 
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fsopropyl  carbinol  is  especially  distinguished  from  amyl  alcohol  or  butyl 
carbinol,  by  the  facility  with  which  it  gives  up  the  corresponding  define. 
This  peculiarity  is  exhibited  also  by  all  the  secondary  alcohols  of  the  series. 
These  alcohols  indeed  may  be  regarded  as  connecting  links  between  the 
primary  monatomio  alcohols  and  the  secondary  alcohols,  or  glycols;  e.g,: 

C,H„(OH)  Cfi„{oa  c,H„{Og 

Amyl  alcohol.  Amylene  Amylene  glycoL 

hydrate. 
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The  number  of  possible  modifications  of  an  alcohol  increases  with  the 
number  of  carbon-atoms  in  its  molecular  formula.  Thus  we  have  seen  that 
there  may  be  two  propyl  alcohols,  C^Hfi^  four  butyl  alcohols,  Cfi^Ot  and 
six  amyl  alcohol.%  C^Hj^O.  The  six-carbon  formula,  C0H(4O,  will  in  like 
manner  be  found  to  include  ten  isomeric  alcohols — three  primary,  four 
secondary,  and  three  tertiary ;  but  as  the  manner  in  which  these  modifica- 
tions arise  has  been  sufficiently  explained  in  the  preceding  pages,  the 
further  development  of  the  theoretical  formulas  may  be  left  as  an  exercise 
for  the  student. 

The  number  of  modifications  of  the  six-carbon  alcohol  actually  known,  is 
five;  of  which  two  are  primary,  one  is  secondary,  and  the  remaining  two 
are  tertiary. 

Primary  Hezyl  AleohoU. — The  normal  alcohol,  or  Amyl-earbinol,  C^H,, 
(OH),  or  0  •{  H,     ,  is  prepared  by  treating  sextane,  or  hexyl  hydride, 


]h,     ,i 

(oh 


O^^i^t  obtained  from  American  petroleum,  with  chlorine,  converting  the 
resulting  hexyl  chloride,  C^Hj^Cl,  into  hexyl  acetate,  C^H^^{0C2lAfi)f 
by  treatment  with  silver  acetate,  and  distilling  the  hexyl  acetate  with 
potash.  The  hexyl  alcohol  thus  prepared  boils  at  about  150°  C.  (302°  F.), 
and  smells  like  amyl  alcohol. 

Another  primary  hexyl  alcohol  was  found  by  Faget  in  fusel-oil.  The 
statements  respecting  it  are  not  very  exact,  but  as  it  is  produced  by 
fermentation,  it  is  probably  constituted  like   ordinary  amyl  alcohol,  and 

C  CH,OH,CH(CH,), 
therefore  in  the  manner  represented  by  the  formula,  C  •{  H  .    . 

I  OH 
Both  these  alcohols,  when  oxidized  by  chromic  acid,  yield  oaproio  acid, 
C^HijO,. 

f  CH,CH(CH,), 

Beoondary  HezylAleohol,  probably  ]Cethyl-isobatyloarbi]iol,C-(  ^^*  ' 

I  OH 

or  Hezylene  hydrate,  CaH,,  |  ^^.  —  This  alcohol,  discovered  by  Wanklyn 

and  Erlenmeyer,*  is  produced  from  mannite,  a  saccharine  body  having  the 
composition  of  a  hexatomic  alcohol,  CeHg(0H)5,  by  treating  that  substance 
with  a  large  excess  of  very  strong  hydriodic  acid,  whereby  it  is  converted 
into  secondary  hexyl  iodide,  or  hexylene  hydriodide,  CeH„.HI: 

C8H,(0H)e    +     llHI    =     C«H,^    -f    60H,    -f    61,; 

and  digesting  this  hydriodide  with  silver  oxide  and  water : 

C„H„HI    +     H,0    -f    Ag,0    =    2AgI    -f    CeHuH(OH). 
*  Journal  of  th«  Ohemioal  Society  [2],  i.  221. 
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Amyl  alcohol  is  an  oily,  colorless,  mobile  liquid,  haying  an  odor  peculiar 
to  itself,  and  a  burning  acrid  taste.  Its  Tapor  when  inhaled  produces 
coughing  and  oppression  of  the  chest.  Its  specific  gravity  is  0*8111.  When 
dropped  on  paper  it  forms  a  greasy  stain,  which,  however,  disappears  after 
a  while.  It  is  not  perceptibly  soluble  in  water,  but  floats  on  the  surface 
of  that  liquid  like  an  oil;  common  alcohol,  ether,  and  various  essential 
oils  dissolve  it  readily. 

Amyl  alcohol  usually  exerts  a  rotatory  action  on  polarized  light,  but  the 
rotatory  power  varies  considerably  in  different  samples.  Pasteur,  indeed, 
has  shown  that  ordinary  amyl  alcohol  is  a  mixture  of  two  isomeric  alcohols, 
having  the  same  vapor-density,  but  differing  in  their  optical  properties, 
one  of  them  turning  the  plane  of  polarization  to  the  right,  whereas  the 
other  is  optically  inactive.  *  They  are  separated  by  converting  the  crude 
amyl  alcohol  into  amylsulphuric  acid,  saturating  with  barium  carbonate, 
and  crystallizing  the  barium  amyl  sulphate  thus  formed.  The  salt  obtained 
from  the  active  amyl  alcohol  is  2}  more  soluble  than  that  obtained  from 
the  inactive  alcohol,  and  consequently  the  latter  crystallizes  out  first;  and 
by  precipitating  the  barium  from  the  solution  of  either  salt  with  sulphurio 
acid,  and  distilling  the  amylsulphuric  acid  thus  separated  with  water,  the 
corresponding  amyl  alcohol  is  obtained.  The  difl^erence  of  optical  character 
between  the  two  alcohols  —  which  is  traceable  through  many  of  their  de- 
rivatives— has  not  been  satisfactorily  explained;  but  it  probably  depends 
upon  the  arrangement  of  the  molecules,  rather  than  upon  that  of  the  atoms 
within  the  molecule. 

Vapor  of  amyl  alcohol  passed  through  a  red-hot  tube,  yields  a  mixture 
of  ethene,  propene,  quartene,  and  quintene  or  amylene. 

Amyl  alcohol  takes  fire  easily  and  burns  with  a  blue  flame.  When  ex- 
posed to  the  air  in  contact  with  platinum  black,  it  is  oxidized  to  valeric 
acid,  CgH,oO,.  The  same  acid  is  obtained  by  heating  amyl  alcohol  with  a 
mixture  of  potassium  bichromate  and  sulphuric  add. 

CH,(C4H,)0H        +        O3       =       OH,        +        C0(C4Hj)0H. 
Amyl  alcohol.  Valeric  acid. 

Amyl  alcohol,  heated  to  22(y  C.  (428°  F.)  with  a  mixture  of  potassium 
hydrate  and  lime,  is  converted  into  valeric  acid,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen : 

CjHjjO        +        KHO        =        CfiH^KO,        -f        H,. 
Amyl  al-  Potassium 

cohol.  valerate. 

Potassium  and  sodium  dissolve  in  amyl  alcohol  as  in  ethyl  alcohol,  yield- 
ing the  compound,  C5H„K0,'  and  CgHuNaO.  which,  when  treated  with  amyl 
iodide,  yield  amyl  oxide  or  amjfl  ether,  (C5H|,)gO;  and  with  ethyl  iodide, 
ethyl-amyl  oxide,  (C,H4)(C5H„)0. 

Chlorine  acts  upon  amyl  alcohol  as  upon  ethyl  alcohol,  excepting  that  it 
finally  removes  only  four  atoms  of  hydrogen,  instead  of  five : 

CgH^O      4-      8C1,      =      4HCI      +      CftHgCljO. 
Amyl  alcohol.  Chloramylal. 

Amyl  alcohol  is  acted  upon  by  acids,  like  common  alcohol,  yielding 
ethers.  When  mixed  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  converted  into  amyl- 
sulphuric acid,  (C5H||)HS04;  and,  on  distilling  the  mixture,  amyl  oxide, 
(CsHiJ^O,  passes  over,  together  with  amylene,  and  several  other  hydrocar- 
bons. 

Amtlenb,  or  Qdiktenk,  CgHjo.  is  likewise  obtained,  together  with  quin- 
tane,  CgHf,,  and  higher  honiologues  of  both  these  bodies,  by  distilling  amyl 
alcohol  with  zinc  chloride.  It  is  a  colorless  liquid,  having  a  peculiar  and 
somewhat  unpleasant  odor;  boils  at  35°  C.  (95° F.),  and  when  set  on  fire, 
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burns  with  a  bright,  very  smoky  flame. — Vapor  of  amylene  is  completely 
absorbed  by  antimony  pentachloride  and  sulphuric  oxide.  —  Strong  sul- 
phuric acid  dissolves  amylene,  when  the  two  are  shaken  up  together,  but 
the  hydrocarbon  soon  separates  as  an  oily  layer,  which  however  consists, 
not  of  amylene,  but  of  diamylen^  {paramyUne),  C,qH,q.  Amylene  unites 
with  hydrochloric,  hydrobromic,  and  hydriodic  acid,  forming  compounds 
isomeric  with  amy!  chloride,  &c. 

Amtl  Chloridk,  OsHjiCl,  is  prepared  by  distilling  equal  weights  of  amyl 
alcobol  and  phosphorus  pentachloride,  washing  the  product  repeatedly 
with  alkaline  water,  and  rectifying  it  from  calcium  chloride.  Less  pure  it 
may  be  obtained  by  saturating  amyl  alcohol  with  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is 
a  colorless  liquid,  of  agreeable  aromatic  odor,  insoluble  in  water,  and  neu- 
tral to  test-paper:  it  boils  at  102<^C.  (216°  F.),  and  ignites  readily,  burn- 
ing with  a  flame  green  at  the  edges.  By  the  long-continued  action  of  chlo- 
rine, aided  by  powerful  sunshine,  it  is  conyerted  into  oetoehlorinated  amyl 
ehhride,  or  nonoehloroqttmtane^  C^HgClg,  a  Tolatile,  colorless  liquid,  smelling 
like  camphor :  the  whole  of  the  hydrogen  has  not  yet,  howcTor,  been  re- 
moved. 

Amtl  Bbomids,  C5H„Br,  is  a  volatile,  colorless  liquid,  heavier  than 
water.  It  is  obtained  by  distilling  amyl  alcohol,  bromine,  and  phosphorus 
together.  (See  ethyl  bromide,  p.  522.)  Its  odor  is  penetrating  and  allia- 
ceous. The  bromide  is  decomposed  by  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potash,  with 
reproduction  of  the  alcohol  and  formation  of  potassium  bromide. 

Amtl  Iodids,  CjH,,!,  is  procured  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  15  parts  of 
amyl  alcohol,  8  of  iodine,  and  1  of  phosphorus.  It  is  colorless  when  pure, 
heavier  than  water,  volatile  without  decomposition  at  146°  C.  (295  F.),  and 
in  other  respects  resembles  the  bromide :  it  is  partly  decomposed  by  ex- 
posure to  light.  Heated  to  290°  C  (554°  F.)  in  sealed  tubes,  with  zinc,  it 
yields  diamyl,  CiqHj,*  or  C5H,, .  O5H.J,  a  colorless  ethereal  liquid,  boiling  at 
155°  C.  (8li°  F.),  and  isomeric,  or  identical  with  decane  (p.  474).  At  the 
same  time  there  is  formed  a  compound  of  zinc  iodide  with  zinc  amylide, 
ZnfCjHj]),,  which  is  decomposed  by  contact  with  water,  yielding  zinc  oxide 
ana  quintane  or  amyl  hydride  (p.  478) : 

Zn(C,Hn),    +     OH,    =    ZnO    -f     2CjH„. 

Amtl  Oxide,  (OgH|j)20,  obtained  by  the  processes  already  mentioned, 
is  a  colorless  oily  liquid,  of  specific  gravity  of  0*779°,  and  boiling  at  176°. 

Amtl  Sulphuric,  or  Sulphamtlic  Acid,  (C5H,j)HS04,  or  CjHj.OSOjH. — 
The  barium  salt  of  this  acid,  (C5Hjj),Ba^''(S04  , .  2  aq.,  prepared  like  the 
ethylsulphate  (p.  527),  crystallizes  on  evaporating  the  solution  in  small  bril- 
liant pearly  plates ;  the  ditference  of  solubility  of  the  salts  prepared  from  op- 
tically active  and  optically  inactive  amyl  alcohol  has  already  been  mentioned. 
The  barium  may  bo  precipitated  from  the  suit  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and 
the  sulphamylic  acid  concentrated  by  spontaneous  evaporation  to  a  syrupy,  or 
even  crystalline  state :  it  has  an  acid  and  bitter  taste,  strongly  reddens 
litmus-paper,  and  is  decomposed  by  ebullition  into  amyl  alcohol  and  sul- 
phuric acid.  The  potassium  salt  forms  groups  of  small  radiated  needles, 
very  soluble  in  water.  The  sulphamylates  of  calcium  and  lead  are  also  sol- 
uble and  crystalliznble. 

Amyl  ndph-hydrate,  CjHj.SH,  and  Amyl  sulphide,  (CjH,,)^,  have  likewise 
been  obtained :  they  resemble  the  ethyl  compounds  in  their  properties  and 
reactions. 

Fusel-oil  or  Grain-spirit. — The  fusel  oil,  separated  in  large  quantities 
from  grain-spirit  by  the  London  rectifiers,  consists  chiefly  of  amyl  alcohol 
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mixed  with  ethyl  alco1>ol  and  water.  Sometimes  it  contains  in  addition 
more  or  loss  of  the  ethyl-  or  amy I-com pounds  of  certain  fatty  acids  thought 
to  have  been  identified  with  oenanthylic  and  palmitic  acids.  These  last- 
named  substances  form  the  principal  part  of  the  nearly  solid  fat  produced 
in  this  manner  in  whiskey  distilleries  conducted  on  the  old  plan.  Mulder 
has  described,  under  the  name  of  com-oUf  another  constituent  of  the  crude 
fusel-oil  of  Holland :  it  has  a  very  powerful  odor,  resembling  that  of  some 
of  the  umbelliferous  plants,  and  is  unaffected  by  solution  of  caustic  potash. 
According  to  Mr.  Rowney,  the  fiisel-oil  of  the  Scotch  distilleries  cont&ius 
in  addition  a  certain  quantity  of  capric  acid,  CjoH^O,.  Amyl  alcohol,  in 
addition  to  butyl  alcohol,  has  been  separated  from  the  spirit  distilled  from 
beet-molasses,  and  from  artificial  grape-sugar  made  by  the  aid  of  sulphu- 
ric acid.  Although  much  obscurity  yet  hangs  over  the  history  of  these 
substAnces,  it  is  generally  supposed  that  they  are  products  of  the  fermen- 
tation of  sugar,  and  have  an  origin  contemporaneous  with  that  of  common 
alcohol. 

H3C  CH, 

CH 
Methyl-iiopropyl  oarbinol,  CH(CH,)[CH(CH,)J'OH  =       I         or  Amyl- 

HCOH 

CH, 
ene  hydrate,  (CjHjo)''!?^-  — This  is  a  secondary  alcohol  produced  from 

amylene,  CjHjo,  by  combining  that  substance  with  hydriodic  acid,  and  de- 
composing the  resulting  hydriodide,  C5H10.HI,  with  moist  silver  oxide, 
whereby  silver  iodide  and  amylene  hydrate  are  obtained : 

2(C.H,o.HI)  -f  Ag,0  -f-  H,0  =  2AgI  -f  2[C5H,o.H(OH)]. 

A  portion  of  the  hydriodide  is  at  the  same  time  resolved,  by  the  heat 
evolved  in  the  reaction,  into  hydriodic  acid  and  amylene ;  and,  on  submit- 
ting the  resulting  liquid  to  fractional  distillation,  the  amylene  passes  over 
first,  and  then,  between  106<^  and  108^  C.  (221°  and  226°  F.),  the  amylene 
hydrate  or  methyl- isopropyl  carbinol. 

This  alcohol  is  a  liquid  having  a  specific  gravity  of  0*829  at  0°,  and  a 
pungent  ethereal  odor,  quite  distinct  from  that  of  ordinary  amyl  alcohol. 
Heated  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  converted,  not  into  amylsulphurio 
acid,  but  into  hydrocarbons  polymeric  with  amylene,  vii.,  diamylene,  or 
decene,  C^H^^  and  triamylene,  or  quindecene,  C^fi^.  Hydriodic  ocu/ con- 
verts it,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  into  amylene  hydriodide,  CgHjo-HI, 
boiling  at  130°  C.  (266°  F.),  (amyl  iodide  at  146°  C.  [295°  F.]).  Hydrochloric 
aetW  converts  it  (even  at  0°)  into  amylene  hydrochloride,  CgHju  HCl,  having 
a  boiling  point  10°  C  (18°  F.)  below  that  of  amyl  chloride.  On  mixing  it 
with  two  atoms  of  bromine  at  a  very  low  temperature,  a  red  liquid  is  formed, 
which,  as  soon  as  it  attains  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  air,  is  resolved 
into  water  and  amylene  bromide.  Heated  for  some  time  to  100°  C  with  strong 
acetic  acidy  it  yields  amylene,  together  with  a  small  quantity  of  amylene 
acetate.  Sodium  dissolves  in  amylene  hydrate  with  evolution  of  hydrogen, 
forming  a  colorless  translucent  mass,  which  has  the  composition  CjHj^^aOH, 
and  is  decomposed  by  amylene  hydriodide  in  the  manner  shown  by  the 
equation : 

C^HjoNaOH    -f-    C.H,.HI    =    C.H,o    -f    C5HjoH(OH)     +    Nal. 

Sodium  com-  Amylene       Amylene.  Amylene 

pound.  hydriodide.  hydrate. 

From  these  reactions  it  is  apparent  that  amylene  hydrate  or  methyl- 
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fsopropyl  oarbinol  is  especially  distinguished  from  amyl  alcohol  or  butyl 
carbinol,  by  the  facility  with  which  it  gives  up  the  corresponding  define. 
This  peculiarity  is  exhibited  also  by  all  the  secondary  alcohols  of  the  series. 
These  alcohols  indeed  may  be  regarded  as  connecting  links  between  the 
primary  monatomio  alcohols  and  the  secondary  alcohols,  or  glycols ;  e,g.: 

C,H„(OH)  C,H„{«g  C,H„{gg 

Amyl  alcohol.  Amylene  Amylene  glycoL 

hydrate. 


SEXTTL,  OB  HEXYL,  ALCOHOLS  AND  ETHERS. 

The  number  of  possible  modifications  of  an  alcohol  increases  with  the 
number  of  carbon-atoms  in  its  molecular  formula.  Thus  we  have  seen  that 
there  may  be  two  propyl  alcohols,  C^Ufij  four  butyl  alcohols,  €411,00,  and 
six  amyl  alcohol;*,  C5H,,0.  The  six-carbon  formula,  C^Hi^O,  will  in  like 
manner  be  found  to  include  ten  isomeric  alcohols — three  primary,  four 
secondary,  and  three  tertiary ;  but  as  the  manner  in  which  these  modifica- 
tions arise  has  been  sufficiently  explained  in  the  preceding  pages,  the 
further  development  of  the  theoretical  formulas  may  be  left  as  an  exercise 
for  the  student. 

The  number  of  modifications  of  the  six-carbon  alcohol  actually  known,  is 
five;  of  which  two  are  primary,  one  is  secondary,  and  the  remaining  two 
are  tertiary. 

Priinary  Hezyl  Alcohols. — The  normal  alcohol,  or  Amyl-earbinol,  C^U^ 
C,H„ 

ok 

CeH,4,  obtained  from  American  petroleum,  with  chlorine,  converting  the 
resulting  hexyl  chloride,  CgH^gCl,  into  hexyl  acetate,  CeHj,(OC,H,0), 
by  treatment  with  silver  aoetate,  and  distilling  the  hexyl  acetate  with 
potash.  The  hexyl  alcohol  thus  prepared  boils  at  about  150°  0.  (S02^  F.), 
and  smells  like  amyl  alcohol. 

Another  primary  hexyl  alcohol  was  found  by  Paget  in  fusel-oil.  The 
statements  respecting  it  are  not  very  exact,  but  as  it  is  produced  by 
fermentation,  it  is  probably  constituted  Uke  ordinary  amyl  alcohol,  and 


fCs-ii 
(OH),  OT  C<  H,      ,  is  prepared  by  treating  sextane,  or  hexyl  hydride, 


r  CH,CH,CH(CH3), 


therefore  in  the  manner  represented  by  the  formula,  C 

(OH 

Both  these  alcohols,  when  oxidized  by  chromic  acid,  yield  caproio  acid, 
CjHijOj. 

(  CH,CH(OH,), 

8eoondaryHoxylAloohol,probablyXeth7Msobatyloarbinol,C  i  ^*  ' 

(  OH 

or  Hexylene  hydrate,  C^H,,  I  ^g.  —  This  alcohol,  discovered  by  Wanklyn 

and  Erlenmeyer,*  is  produced  from  mannite,  a  saccharine  body  having  the 
composition  of  a  hexatomic  alcohol,  C^Y{^{OY{)^,  by  treating  that  substance 
with  a  large  excess  of  very  strong  hydriodic  acid,  whereby  it  is  converted 
into  secondary  hexyl  iodide,  or  hexylene  hydriodide,  CaH„.HI: 

CjHg(OH)a    -f     llHI    =     C«Hi,HI    -f    60H,    -f    51,; 
and  digesting  this  hydriodide  with  silver  oxide  and  water  : 

C„H„HI    +    H,0    +    Ag,0    «    2AgI    +    CeH„H(OH). 
*  Jonnud  of  the  Chemioal  Socletj  [2],  i.  221. 
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By  the  prolonged  action  of  the  oxidizing  mixture,  this  ketone  is  farther 
oxidized  to  caproic  and  acetic  acids: 

CsH„0     +     0,    =    C,H„0,    +    C,H,0,    +     OH^ 
Methyl  Capioic  Acetic 

oenanihol.  acid.  acid. 

These  reactions  show  that  the  alcohol  produced  from  castor-oil  is  a  sec- 
ondary alcohol ;  and  from  further  considerations,  for  which  we  must  refer 
to  Schorlemmer's  paper  above  cited,  it  is  inferred  to  contain  the  radical 
isopropyl,  that  is,  to  have  one  of  its  carbon-atoms  directly  combined  with 
three  others- 

Oetyl  chloride^  CgHjiCl,  produced  by  the  action  of  phosphorus  pentachlo- 
ride  on  the  alcohol,  has  a  specific  gravity  of  0-892  at  18°  C.  (64°  F.),  and 
boils  at  175°  C.  (847°  F.).  Heated  with  alcoholic  potash,  it  yields  octene, 
C,H,q;  by  alcohol  and  potassium  acetate,  it  is  converted  into  octene  and 
ootyl  acetate. 

fC'sH,, 
Honyl  Aloohol,  OgH^oO,  or  Oetyl  CarUnol,  C  -J  H.     ,  is  obtained  by  the 

series  of  reactions  above  described  from  nonane  or  nonyl-hydride,  which 
is  one  of  the  coAstituents  of  American  petroleum,  and  likewise  occurs,  to- 
gether with  nonene,  CgH|,,  in  that  portion  of  the  liquid  obtained  by  dis- 
tilling amyl  alcohol  with  zinc  chloride,  which  boils  between  184°  and  150° 
C.  (273°  and  302°  F.).  Nonyl  alcohol  boils  at  about  200°.  Nonyl  chloride, 
CgH„Cl,  has  a  specific  gravity  of  0-899  at  16°  C  (60°  F.),  and  boils  at  196°. 
The  alcohols  of  the  series,  CbH^+,0,  containing  from  10  to  15  carbon- 
atoms,  are  not  known,  but  compound  ethers  containing  12  and  14  carbon- 
atoms  appear  to  occur  in  spermaceti. 

Sexdecyl,  or  Cetyl  Alcohol,  Cyfi^^0=rG^'R^J011),  also  called  Ethal^  is  ob- 
tained from  spermaceti,  a  crystalline  fatty  substance  found  in  peculiar  caT- 
ities  in  the  head  of  the  sperm  whale  (Phyaeter  macrocephalu*).  This  sub- 
stance consists  of  cetyl  palmitale,  Cg^H^O^  or  Ci^H^O,  Ciglfgg.  and  when 
heated  for  some  time  with  solid  potash,  is  resolved  into  potassium  palmitate 
and  cetyl  alcohol : 

C,»H„0,.C,eH„  +  KOH  =  C„H,*,0,K  +  Ch|H„(OH), 

The  cetyl  alcohol  is  dissolved  out  from  the  fused  mass  by  alcohol  and  ether, 
and  purified  by  severnl  crystallizations  from  ether. 

Cetyl  alcohol,  or  ethal,  is  a  white  crystalline  mass,  which  melts  at  about 
50°,  and  orystallizes  by  slow  cooling  in  shining  laminae.  It  has  neither 
taste  nor  smell,  i^  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  in  all  proportions  in 
alcohol  and  ether.  When  heated  it  distils  without  decomposition.  With 
sodium  it  gives  off  hydrogen  and  yields  sodium  cetylate,  Oj^H^KO.  It  is 
not  dissolved  hy  aqueous  alkalies ;  but  when  heated  with  a  mixture  of  pot- 
ash and  lime,  it  gives  off  hydrogen,  and  is  converted  into  palmitic  acid: 

CieH«0    -f    KOH    =    C„H5,0,K    +    2^^ 

Distilled  with  phosphorus  pentachloride  it  yields  eetyl  chloride,  C^H^fSU  a 
limpid  oily  liquid,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  0-8412  at  12°,  and  distilling 
with  partial  decomposition  at  a  temperature  above  200°.  Cetyl  iodide, 
C|eHgI,  obtained  by  treating  the  alcohol  with  iodine  and  phosphorus,  is  a 
solid  substance  which  melts  at  22°,  dissolves  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and 
orystallizes  from  alcohol  in  interlaced  laminoe. 

According  to  Heintz,  cetyl  alcohol,  or  ethal,  prepared  as  above,  is  not 
a  definite  compound,  but  a  mixture  of  sexdecyl  alcohol,  ^uH^^O-,  with 
tmall  quantities  of  three  other  alcohols  of  the  same  series,  containuig  rt* 
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BpeotiTely  12,  14,  and  18  atoms  of  carbon,  inasmuch  as,  when  fused  with 
potAsh-lime,  it  yields  the  corresponding  fatty  acids  C.Us*0,. 

Ceryl  Alcohol,  C-fHsfO  =  G„H^(OH);  also  called  Cerofie  aleohol  and 
Cerotin,  —  This  alcohol  is  obtained  from  Chinese  wax  or  Pela,  a  secretion 
enveloping  the  branches  of  certain  trees  in  China,  and  supposed  to  be  pro- 
duced by  the  puncture  of  an  insect.  This  wax  consists  mainly  of  ceryl 
eerotate,  C^HjjO,  .  C^H^^,  and  is  decomposed  by  fused  potash  in  the  same 
manner  as  spermaceti^  yielding  potassium  oerotate  and  ceryl  alcohol: 

C„H«0,.C„H„    -f    KOH    =    C„Hg.O,K    +    C„H„(OH). 

On  digesting  the  fused  mass  with  boiling  water,  a  solution  of  potassium 
cerotate  is  obtained,  holding  ceryl  alcohol  in  suspension ;  and  by  precipi- 
tating the  cerotic  acid  with  barium  chloride  and  treating  the  resulting  pre- 
cipitate with  alcohol,  the  ceryl  alcohol  dissolves,  and  may  be  purified  by 
repeated  crystallixation  from  alcohol  or  ether.  It  then  forms  a  waxy  sub- 
stance, melting  ai  97°  C.  (206<'  F.).  Heated  with  potash-lime,  it  gives  off 
hydrogen,  and  is  converted  into  potassium  cerotate.  At  very  high  temper- 
atures it  distils,  partly  undecomposed,  partly  resolved  into  water  and  eerO' 
tenet  CyjH^;  by  this  character  it  would  appear  to  be  related  to  the  secon- 
dary alcohols.  With  sulphuric  acid  in  excess,  it  forms  hydrated  neutral  ceryl 
tulphaU,  (C„Hg5),S04.  OHy 

Xyrioyl  Aleohol,  C,oH^O  =  Cm)H0,(OH).— This  alcohol,  the  highest 
known  member  of  the  series,  C.  H^g  +3O,  is  obtained  from  myricin,  the  por- 
tion of  common  bees*-wax  which  is  insoluble  in  boiling  alcohol.  Myricin 
consists  of  myricyl  palmitate,  Ci^Hg^O, .  Cj^IT^,  and  when  heated  with 
potash  is  decomposed  in  the  same  manner  as  spermaceti  and  Chinese  wax, 
yielding  potassium  palmitate  and  myricyl  alcohol.  On  dissolving  the  pro- 
duct in  water,  precipitating  with  barium  chloride,  exhausting  the  precipi- 
tate with  boiling  alcohol,  and  dissolving  the  substance  deposited  from  the 
alcohol  in  mineral  naphtha,  pure  myricyl  alcohol  separates  as  a  crystalline 
substance,  having  a  silky  lustre.  When  heated,  it  partly  sublimes  unal- 
tered, and  is  partly  resolved  (like  ceryl  alcohol)  into  water  and  melene, 
CjoH^.  With  strong  sulphuric  acid  it  yields  myricyl  sulphate.  Heated  with 
potath  lime,  it  gives  off  hydrogen,  and  is  converted  into  potassium  melissate : 

CmH«0     +     KOH    =    CjoHjjOjK    -f    2H,. 

The  mother-liquor  from  which  the  myricyl  alcohol  has'  crystallized  out, 
as  above  mentioned,  retains  a  small  quantity  of  an  isomeric  alcohol,  which 
melts  at  72°  C.  (162°  P.),  and  when  treated  with  potash-lime  yields  an  acid 
containing  a  smaller  proportion  of  carbon. 


0.  Xonatomic  Alcohols,  C.H2.O,  or  C.H„^iOH. 
Two  alcohols  of  this  series  are  known,  viz. : 

Vinyl  alcohol,  CjH^O  =  CjHj(OH). 
Allyl  alcohol,  C.H^O  =  CgH5(0H). 

The  first,  discovered  by  Berthelot*  in  1860,  is  produced  by  combining 
ethine  or  acetylene  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  distilling  the  product  with 
water,  just  as  in  the  preparation  of  ethyl  alcohol  from  ethene: 

SO4HH  -f         CjH,        «  SO^HCC.Hj). 

Sulphuric  acid.  Ethine.  Vinyl-sulphuric  acid. 

*  ComptM  R«ndus,  i.  806. 
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SO^HrCjHj)      -f.        HOH        =        SO4HH        -f        C,H,(OH) 
Vinyl-Bul-  Water.  Sulphuric  Vinyl 

phuric  acid.  acid.  alcohol. 

It  is  an  easily  decomposable  liquid,  having  a  highly  pungent  odor,  some- 
what more  volatile  than  water,  soluble  in  10  to  15  parts  of  that  liquid,  and 
precipitated  from  the  solution  by  potassium  carbonate.  Its  chemical  reac- 
tions  have  not  been  much  examined,  but  it  is  probably  a  secondary  alcohol, 

CH, 
represented  by  the  formula  ||  .     It  is  isomeric  with  acetic  aldehyde 

CHOH 
and  ethylene  oxide  (p.  484).     The  univalent  radical  vinyl,  C^H^,  which  may 
be  supposed  to  exist  in  it,  is  related  to  the  trivalent  radical  ethenyl  (p.  468), 
in  the  same  manner  as  allyl  to  propenyl  (see  below). 

CH, 

Allyl  Alcohol,  0,He,  =  C,Hs(OH)  =  CH        .— This  alcohol,  disoovered 

CHjOH 
by  Cahours  and   Hofmann*  in   1856,  maybe  supposed  to  contain  the 
univalent  radical  allyl,   C.H.,   derived    from    a  saturated    hydrocarbon, 
CH, 


H,  by  abstraction  of  one  atom  of  hydrogen,  and  isomeric  with  the  triva- 

H, 

derived  in  like  manner  from  the  bivalent 


i. 

lent  radical  propenyl,  (C-H,)''', 

—  CH, 

radical  propene,  — CH  ,  or  from  the  saturated  hydrocarbon  propane, 

CH, 
CH, 

C 


H,,  by  abstraction  of  three  atoms  of  hydrogen.    Allyl  and  propenyl  com- 

H. 

pounds,  indeed,  are  easily  converted  one  into  the  other  by  addition  or  sub- 
traction of  two  atoms  of  a  monad  element  or  radical. 

To  obtain  the  alcohol,  allyl  iodide  is  first  prepared  by  the  action  of  phos- 
phorus tetriodide  on  propenyl  alcohol  (glycerin) : 

2(C,H.)''^(0H),    +     P,I,    =    2C,H,I     +    2P(0H),    -f    I,. 
Propenyl  Allyl  Phosphorous 

alcohol.  iodide.  acid. 

The  allyl  iodide  is  next  decomposed  by  silver  oxalate,  yielding  allyl 
oxalate : 

2C.H5I        +        C,0,Ag,        =        2AgI        -\-        C,04(C,H,),; 
Allyl  Silver  Silver  Allyl 

iodide.  oxalate.  iodide.  oxalate. 

and  the  allyl  oxalate  is  decomposed  by  ammonia,  yielding  oxamide  and 
allyl  alcohol: 

C,0,rC,H,),        -h        2NH,        =        (CA)''(NH,),        +       2C,H.(0H) 

Allyl  Ammonia.  Oxamide.  Allyl 

oxalate.  alcohol. 

•  Phil.  Trans.,  1837,  p.  1. 
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Allyl  alcohol  is  a  colorless  liquid,  haying  a  pungent  odor  and  a  spirituous 
burning  taste.  It  mixes  in  all  proportions  with  water,  common  alcohol, 
and  ether;  boils  at  108^0.  (217°  F.);  burns  with  a  brighter  flame  than 
common  alcohoL 

Allyl  alcohol  is  a  primary  alcohol,  similar  in  all  its  ordinary  reactions  to 
ethyl  alcohol.  By  oxidation  in  contact  with  platinum-black,  or  more 
quickly  by  treatment  with  potassium  bichromate  and  sulphuric  acid,  it  is 
conyerted  into  acrylic  aldehyde  (acrolein),  CgH^O,  and  acrylic  acid,  CsH^O^ 
compounds  related  to  it  in  the  same  manner  as  common  aldehyde  and  acetic 
acid  to  ethyl  alcohol.  Heated  with  phosphoric  oxide,  it  yields  allylene, 
CgH^.  With  potassium  and  sodium  it  yields  substitution-products.  Strong 
sulphuric  acid  converts  it  into  allyl-sulphurio  acid.  With  the  bromides  and 
chlorides  of  phosphorus  it  yields  allyl  bromide,  C.H.6r,  and  allyl  chloride, 
CjHjCL 

Alltl  Bbomxdbs.  —  The  monobromide,  C.H^Br,  prepared  as  just  men- 
tioned, or  by  distilling  propene  bromide,  CgUfBr.,  with  alcoholic  potash,  is 
a  liquid  of  sp  gr.  1-47,  and  boiling  at  62°  C.  (144°  F.).  A  tribromide  of 
oUyh  OgHjBr,,  is  obtained  by  adding  bromine  to  the  mono-iodide  in  a  yessel 
surrounded  by  a  freezing  mixture.  It  is  a  liquid  of  sp.  gr.  1  '436  at  28°  C. 
(73°  F.  V  boiling  at  217°  C.  (422°  F.),  and  solidifying  when  cooled  below 
10°  C.  (50°  F.).  It  is  isomeric  with  propenyl  bromide  or  tribromhydrin, 
obtained  by  the  action  of  phosphorus  pentabromide  on  glycerin. 

A  diaUyl  tetrabromide^  C^Hi^Br^,  is  formed  by  the  direct  combination  of 
diallyl  (p.  487)  with  bromine ;  it  is  a  crystalline  body,  melting  at  87°. 

Alltl  Iodibbs.  —  The  mono-iodidej  C,HgI,  obtained,  as  above  described, 
by  distilling  glycerin  with  phosphorus  tetriodide,  is  a  liquid  of  sp.  gr. 
1-780  at  16°  C.  (60°  F.),  and  boiling  at  100°  C.  (320°  F.),  It  is  decom- 
posed by  sodium,  with  formation  of  diallyl,  CqHiq.  By  the  action  of  zino 
or  mercury  and  hydrochloric  or  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  converted  into 
propene  (or  allyl  hydride) : 

2C,H4l     -f     Zn,    +    2lfci    =    ZnCl,    +     Znl,    +     2C^11^. 

DiaUyl  tetriodide,  CgHj^I^,  is  a  crystalline  body  obtained  by  dissolving 
iodine  in  diallyl  at  a  gentle  heat. 

Alltl-sulphvbio  Acid,  S04H(C,Hj),  is  produced  by  adding  allyl  alcohol 
to  strong  sulphuric  acid.  The  solution,  diluted  with  water  and  neutralized 
with  barium  carbonate,  yields  barium  allylsulphate,  (S04),Ba^^(C,H5),. 

Alltl  Oxidb,  (C,H5)20,  is  produced  by  the  action  of  allyl  iodide  on 
potassium  allylate  (the  gelatinous  mass  obtained  by  dissolving  potassium 
in  allyl  alcohol) : 

C.H,OK         -f        C,H,I        =        KI  -f        (C,H5),0. 

It  is  a  colorless  liquid,  boiling  at  82°. 

Alltl  Sulphidb,  fC3H5)2S  — This  compound  exists,  together  with  a 
small  quantity  of  allyl  oxide,  in  volatile  oil  of  garlic,  and  is  formed  arti- 
ficially hj  distilling  allyl  iodide  with  potassium  monosulphide : 

2C,H,I        +        K^        =        2KI        +        (C,H.)^. 

To  prepare  it  from  garlic,  the  sliced  bulbs  are  distilled  with  water,  and 
the  crude  oil  thus  obtained  —  which  is  a  mixture  of  the  sulphide  and  oxide 
of  allyl  —  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  metallic  potassium,  renewed  until  it 
is  no  longer  tarnished,  whereby  the  allyl  oxide  is  decomposed,  after  which 
the  sulphide  may  be  obtained  pure  by  redistillation.  In  this  state  it  forms 
46* 
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Amyl  alcohol  is  an  oily,  colorless,  mobile  liquid,  having  an  odor  peculiar 
to  itself,  and  a  burning  acrid  taste.  Its  vapor  when  inhaled  produces 
coughing  and  oppression  of  the  chest.  Its  specific  gravity  is  0*8111.  When 
dropped  on  paper  it  forms  a  greasy  stain,  which,  however,  disappears  after 
a  while.  It  is  not  perceptibly  soluble  in  water,  but  floats  on  the  surface 
of  that  liquid  like  an  oil;  common  alcohol,  ether,  and  various  essential 
oils  dissolve  it  readily. 

Amyl  alcohol  usually  exerts  a  rotatory  action  on  polarized  light,  but  the 
rotatory  power  varies  considerably  in  different  samples.  Pasteur,  indeed, 
has  shown  that  ordinary  amyl  alcohol  is  a  mixture  of  two  isomeric  alcohols, 
having  the  same  vapor-density,  but  differing  in  their  optical  properties, 
one  of  them  turning  the  plane  of  polarization  to  the  right,  whereas  the 
other  is  optically  inactive. '  They  are  separated  by  converting  the  crude 
amyl  alcohol  into  amylsulphuric  acid,  saturating  with  barium  carbonate, 
and  crystallizing  the  barium  amyl  sulphate  thus  formed.  The  salt  obtained 
from  the  active  amyl  alcohol  is  2}  more  soluble  than  that  obtained  from 
the  inactive  alcohol,  and  consequently  the  latter  crystallizes  out  first;  and 
by  precipitating  the  barium  from  the  solution  of  either  salt  with  sulphuric 
acid,  and  distilling  the  amylsulphuric  acid  thus  separated  with  water,  the 
corresponding  amyl  alcohol  is  obtained.  The  difference  of  optical  character 
between  the  two  alcohols  —  which  is  traceable  through  many  of  their  de- 
rivatives—  has  not  been  satisfactorily  explained ;  but  it  probably  depends 
upon  the  arrangement  of  the  molecules,  rather  than  upon  that  of  the  atoms 
within  the  molecule. 

Vapor  of  amyl  alcohol  passed  through  a  red-hot  tube,  yields  a  mixture 
of  ethene,  propene,  quartene,  and  qulntene  or  amylene. 

Amyl  alcohol  takes  fire  easily  and  burns  with  a  blue  flame.  When  ex- 
posed to  the  air  in  contact  with  platinum  black,  it  is  oxidized  to  valeric 
acid,  CgHjoOj.  The  same  acid  is  obtained  by  heating  amyl  alcohol  with  a 
mixture  of  potaanum  bichromate  and  sulphuric  add, 

CHj(C^H,)OH        +        0,       =       OH,        +        CO(C^H,)OH. 
Amyl  alcohol.  Valeric  acid. 

Amyl  alcohol,  heated  to  220°  C.  (428°  F.)  with  a  mixture  of  potcusium 
hydrate  and  /tin«,  is  converted  into  valeric  acid,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen : 

CgHjP        +        KHO        =        C^H^KO,        +        H,. 
Amyl  al-  Potassium 

cohol.  valerate. 

Potaseium  and  sodium  dissolve  in  amyl  alcohol  as  in  ethyl  alcohol,  yield- 
ing the  compound,  CsHnKO,^  and  CglI||NaO,  which,  when  treated  with  amyl 
iodide,  yield  amyl  oxide  or  amyl  tther^  (C5H||)gO ;  and  with  ethyl  iodide, 
ethyl-amyl  oxide,  (C^U^){Cfi^i)6. 

Chlorine  acts  upon  amyl  alcohol  as  upon  ethyl  alcohol,  excepting  that  it 
finally  removes  only  four  atoms  of  hydrogen,  instead  of  five : 

CbH„0      4-      8C1,      =      4HC1      +      CgHeCLjO. 
Amyl  alcohol.  Chloramylal. 

Amyl  alcohol  is  acted  upon  by  acids,  like  common  alcohol,  yielding 
ethers.  When  mixed  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  converted  into  amyl- 
sulphuric acid,  (CgH|,)HS04;  and,  on  distilling  the  mixture,  amyl  oxide, 
{Ciliii)fi,  passes  over,  together  with  amylene,  and  several  other  hydrocar- 
bons. 

Amtlenb,  or  Quititene,  CgHiQ.  is  likewise  obtained,  together  with  quin- 
tane,  C^Hf,,  and  higher  homologues  of  both  these  bodies,  by  distilling  amyl 
alcohol  with  zinc  chloride.  It  is  a  colorless  liquid,  having  a  peculiar  and 
somewhat  unpleasant  odor;  boils  at  35°  C.  (95° F.),  and  when  set  on  fire, 
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burns  with  a  bright,  very  smoky  flame.  —  Vapor  of  amylene  is  completely 
absorbed  by  antimony  pentachloride  and  sulphuric  oxide.  —  Strong  sul- 
phuric acid  dissolves  amylene,  when  the  two  are  shaken  up  together,  but 
the  hydrocarbon  soon  separates  as  an  oily  layer,  which  however  consists, 
not  of  amylene,  but  of  diamylent  (paramyUne),  C,qH,q.  Amylene  unites 
with  hydrochloric,  hydrobromic,  and  hydriodic  acid,  forming  compounds 
isomeric  with  amyl  chloride,  &c. 

Amtl  Chloridx,  CsHjiCl,  is  prepared  by  distilling  equal  weights  of  amyl 
alcohol  and  phosphorus  pentachloride,  washing  the  product  repeatedly 
with  alkaline  water,  and  rectifying  it  from  calcium  chloride.  Less  pure  it 
may  be  obtained  by  saturating  amyl  alcohol  with  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is 
a  colorless  liquid,  of  agreeable  aromatic  odor,  insoluble  in  water,  and  neu- 
tral to  test-paper:  it  boils  at  102^0.  (216°  F.),  and  ignites  readily,  burn- 
ing with  a  flame  green  at  the  edges.  By  the  long-continued  action  of  chlo- 
rine, aided  by  powerful  sunshine,  it  is  converted  into  octoehlorinated  amyl 
chloride,  or  nonocUoroqumlaney  C5H,Clg,  a  volatile,  colorless  liquid,  smelling 
like  camphor :  the  whole  of  the  hydrogen  h'as  not  yet,  however,  been  re- 
moved. 

Amtl  Bbomids,  C.H„Br,  is  a  volatile,  colorless  liquid,  heavier  than 
water.  It  is  obtained  by  distilling  amyl  alcohol,  bromine,  and  phosphorus 
together.  (See  ethyl  bromide,  p.  622.)  Its  odor  is  penetrating  and  allia- 
ceous. The  bromide  is  decomposed  by  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potash,  with 
reproduction  of  the  alcohol  and  formation  of  potassium  bromide. 

Amtl  Iodide,  C5H.J,  is  procured  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  15  parts  of 
amyl  alcohol,  8  of  iouine,  and  1  of  phosphorus.  It  is  colorless  when  pure, 
heavier  than  water,  volatile  without  decomposition  at  146®  G.  (295  F.),  and 
in  other  respects  resembles  the  bromide :  it  is  partly  decomposed  by  ex- 
posure to  light.  Heated  to  290^0  (554°  F.)  in  sealed  tubes,  with  zinc,  it 
yields  diamyl,  C,qH„.  or  C5H,, .  CgH^j,  a  colorless  ethereal  liquid,  boiling  at 
155°  C.  (3li°  F.),  and  isomeric,  or  identical  with  decane  (p.  474).  At  the 
same  time  there  is  formed  a  compound  of  zinc  iodide  with  zinc  amylide, 
ZnfCjHij),,  which  is  decomposed  by  contact  with  water,  yielding  zinc  oxide 
ana  quintane  or  amyl  hydride  (p.  478) : 

Zn(C,Hii),     +     OH,    =    ZnO    -f     2Qfi^y 

Amtl  Oxidx,  (C5H||)20,  obtained  by  the  processes  already  mentioned, 
is  a  colorless  oily  liquid,  of  specific  gravity  of  0*779°,  and  boiling  at  176°. 

Amtl  SuLPntJBic,  or  Sulphamtlto  Acid,  (C5H,j)H804,  or  CjHj.OSOjH. — 
The  barium  salt  of  this  acid,  (C5lIj,),Ba^^(S04  , .  2  aq.,  prepared  like  the 
ethylsulphate  (p.  527).  crystallizes  on  evaporating  the  solution  in  small  bril- 
liant pearly  plates;  the  difference  of  solubility  of  the  salts  prepared  from  op- 
tically active  and  optically  inactive  amyl  alcohol  has  already  been  mentioned. 
The  barium  may  be  precipitated  from  the  suit  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and 
the  sulphamylic  acid  concentrated  by  spontaneous  evaporation  to  a  syrupy,  or 
even  crystalline  state:  it  has  an  acid  and  bitter  taste,  strongly  reddens 
litmus-paper,  and  is  decomposed  by  ebullition  into  amyl  alcohol  and  sul- 
phuric acid.  The  potassium  salt  forms  groups  of  small  radiated  needles, 
very  soluble  in  water.  The  sulphamylates  of  calcium  and  lead  are  also  sol- 
uble and  crystallizable. 

Amyl  Bulph-hydrate,  CjHjjSH,  and  Amyl  sulphide,  (CjHjj)^,  have  likewise 
been  obtained :  they  resemble  the  ethyl  compounds  in  their  properties  and 
reactions. 

Futel'Oil  or  Orain-tpirit. — The  fusel  oil,  separated  in  large  quantities 
from  grain-spirit  by  the  London  rectifiers,  consists  chiefly  of  amyl  alcohol 
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mixed  with  ethyl  a1co1*ol  and  water.  Sometimea  it  contains  in  addition 
more  or  loss  of  the  ethyl>  or  amyl-compounds  of  certain  fatty  acids  thought 
to  haye  been  identified  with  oenanthylic  and  palmitic  acids.  These  last- 
named  substances  form  the  principal  part  of  the  nearly  solid  fat  produced 
in  this  manner  in  whiskey  distilleries  conducted  on  the  old  plan.  Mulder 
has  described,  under  the  name  of  cam-ot7,  another  constituent  of  the  crude 
fusel-oil  of  Holland:  it  has  a  very  powerful  odor,  resembling  that  of  some 
of  the  umbelliferous  plants,  and  is  unaffected  by  solution  of  caustic  potash. 
According  to  Mr.  Rowney,  the  fiisel-oil  of  the  Scotch  distilleries  contains 
in  addition  a  certain  quantity  of  capric  acid,  CigHgoO,.  Amyl  alcohol,  in 
addition  to  butyl  alcohol,  has  been  separated  from  the  spirit  distilled  from 
beet-molas.ses,  and  from  artificial  grape-sugar  made  by  the  aid  of  sulphu- 
ric acid.  Although  much  obscurity  yet  hangs  over  the  history  of  these 
substances,  it  is  generally  supposed  that  they  are  products  of  the  fermen- 
tation of  sugar,  and  have  an  origin  contemporaneous  with  that  of  common 
alcohol. 

H,C  CH, 

V 
CH 

Xethyl-iiopropyl  Mrbinol,  CH(CH,)[CH(CH,)J^OH  =       I         or  Amyl- 

HCOH 


CH, 


ene  hydrate,  (C,H,o)'' {  qij-  —  This  is  a  secondary  alcohol  produced  from 

amylene,  CgH,o,  by  combining  that  substance  with  hydriodic  acid,  and  de- 
composing the  resulting  hydriodide,  €511,0.  HI,  with  moist  silver  oxide, 
whereby  silver  iodide  and  amylene  hydrate  are  obtiiined : 

2(C»H,o.HI)  -f  Ag,0  -f-  H,0  =  2AgI  +  2[C5H,o.H(OH)]. 

A  portion  of  the  hydriodide  is  at  the  same  time  resolved,  by  the  heat 
evolved  in  the  reaction,  into  hydriodic  acid  and  amylene;  and,  on  submit- 
ting the  resulting  liquid  to  fractional  distillation,  the  amylene  passes  over 
first,  and  then,  between  105®  and  108<'  C.  (221®  and  226®  F.),  the  amylene 
hydrate  or  methyl-isopropyl  carbinol. 

This  alcohol  is  a  liquid  having  a  specific  gravity  of  0*829  at  0®,  and  a 
pungent  ethereal  odor,  quite  distinct  from  that  of  ordinary  amyl  alcohol. 
Heated  with  strong  sulphuric  acidy  it  is  converted,  not  into  amylsulphurio 
acid,  but  into  hydrocarbons  polymeric  with  amylene,  viz.,  diamylene,  or 
decene,  C,oH^,  and  triamylene,  or  quindecene,  CjgH^.  Hydriodic  acu/ con- 
verts it,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  into  amylene  hydriodide,  CqH,0.HI, 
boiling  at  130®  C.  (206®  F.),  (amyl  iodide  at  146®  C.  [295®  F.]).  Hydrochloric 
ocu/ converts  it  (even  at  0®)  into  amylene  hydrochloride,  CjHjq  HCl,  having 
a  boiling  point  10®  C.  (18®  F.)  below  that  of  amyl  chloride.  On  mixing  it 
with  two  atoms  of  bromine  at  a  very  low  temperature,  a  red  liquid  is  formed, 
which,  as  soon  as  it  attains  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  air,  is  resolved 
into  water  and  amylene  bromide.  Heated  for  some  time  to  100®  C.  with  strong 
acetic  acid,  it  yields  amylene,  together  with  a  small  quantity  of  amylene 
acetate.  Sodium  dissolves  in  amylene  hydrate  with  evolution  of  hydrogen, 
forming  a  colorless  translucent  mass,  which  has  the  composition  CjHioNaOH, 
and  is  decomposed  by  amylene  hydriodide  in  the  manner  shown  by  the 
equation : 

C»H,oNaOH    +    C.HjoHI    =    C.H,^    -f    C5H,oH(OH)     +    NaL 
Sodium  com-  Amylene       Amylene.  Amylene 

pound.  hydriodide.  hydrate. 

From  these  reactions  it  is  apparent  that  amylene  hydrate  or  methyl- 
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fsopropyl  carbinol  ia  especially  distinguished  from  amyl  alcohol  or  butyl 
carbinol,  by  the  facility  with  which  it  gives  up  the  corresponding  define. 
This  peculiarity  is  exhibited  also  by  all  the  secondary  alcohols  of  the  series. 
These  alcohols  indeed  may  be  regarded  as  connecting  links  between  the 
primary  monatomio  alcohols  and  the  secondary  alcohols,  or  glycols ;  e,  g, : 

C5H„(0H)  ^ft^wjoH  ^*^w>\OH 

Amyl  alcohol.  Amylene  Amylene  glyooL 

hydrate. 
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The  number  of  possible  modifications  of  an  alcohol  increases  with  the 
number  of  carbon-atoms  in  its  molecular  formula.  Thus  we  have  seen  that 
there  may  be  two  propyl  alcohols,  CsHgO,  four  butyl  alcohols,  C4H10O,  and 
six  amyl  alcoholic,  C^Hj^O.  The  six-carbon  formula,  CgHj^O,  will  in  like 
manner  be  found  to  include  ten  isomeric  alcohols — three  primary,  four 
secondary,  and  three  tertiary ;  but  as  the  manner  in  which  these  modifica- 
tions arise  has  been  sufficiently  explained  in  the  preceding  pages,  the 
further  development  of  the  theoretical  formulso  may  be  left  as  an  exercise 
for  the  student. 

The  number  of  modifications  of  the  six-carbon  alcohol  actually  known,  is 
five;  of  which  two  are  primary,  one  is  secondary,  and  the  remaining  two 
are  tertiary. 

Primary  Hezyl  Alooholi. — The  normal  alcohol,  or  Amyl-earbmol,  C^H,, 
(OH),  or  C  -j  H,      ,  is  prepared  by  treating  sextane,  or  hexyl  hydride, 

(oh 

CeH,4,  obtained  from  American  petroleum,  with  chlorine,  converting  the 
resulting  hexyl  chloride,  CqHjjCI,  into  hexyl  acetate,  CqHj,(OC2H30), 
by  treatment  with  silver  acetate,  and  distilling  the  hexyl  acetate  with 
potash.  The  hexyl  alcohol  thus  prepared  boils  at  about  150°  C.  (302°  F.), 
and  smells  like  amyl  alcohol. 

Another  primary  hexyl  alcohol  was  found  by  Faget  in  fusel-oil.  The 
statements  respecting  it  are  not  very  exact,  but  as  it  is  produced  by 
fermentation,  it  is  probably  constituted  like  ordinary  amyl  alcohol,  and 

f  CH,CH,CH(CH,), 
therefore  in  the  manner  represented  by  the  formula,  C  -{  H  .    • 

I  OH 
Both  these  alcohols,  when  oxidized  by  chromic  acid,  yield  caproio  acid, 

f  CH,CH(CH,), 
Secondary  HdZ7lAloo]iol,probably][6th7l-isobiityloarbinol,G  <  g^*  ' 

I  OH 
or  Hexylene  hydrate,  C^Hi,  I  ^jj.  — This  alcohol,  discovered  by  Wanklyn 

and  Erlenmeyer,*  is  produced  from  mannite,  a  saccharine  body  having  the 
composition  of  a  hexatomic  alcohol,  CeHg(OH)g.  by  treating  that  substance 
with  a  large  excess  of  very  strong  hydriodic  acid,  whereby  it  is  converted 
into  secondary  hexyl  iodide,  or  hexylene  hydriodide,  CeH„  HI: 

C,H8(0H)e    -f     11  HI    =    CeH„HI    -f    60H,    +    51,; 

and  digesting  this  hydriodide  with  silver  oxide  and  water: 

Ci,H„HI    +    H,0    -h    Ag,0    «    2AgI    +    CeH„H(OH). 
*  Joamal  of  the  Chemical  Society  [2],  i.  221. 
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It  is  a  viscid  liquid,  having  a  pleasant,  refreshing  odor;  boils  at  187*'; 
has  a  sp.  gr.  of  0-8:^27  at  0°,  0-8209  at  10°,  and  0-7482  at  99°,  so  that  it  ex- 
pands somewhat  rapidly  by  heat.  Strong  hydrochloric  acid  converts  it 
into  the  corresponding  hydrochloride,  CgHj^HCl,  which  boils  at  120^0. 
(248°  F.),  and  yields  hexylene  when  digested  at  100°  C,  with  alcoholic 
potash. 

Hexylene  hydrate,  or  methyl-isobutyl  carbiziol,  is  converted  by  oxidation 
with  potassium  bichromate  and  sulphuric  acid,  into  a  ketone,  CfUi^O  =s 

CHjCH^CH,), 
C-j  CH3  ,  which  does  not  absorb  oxygen  from  the  air;  but,  when 


rcH, 


further  treated  with  the  oxidizing  mixture  just  mentioned,  yields  butyric, 
acetic,  and  carbonic  acids,  and  water.  These  reactions  show  that  the  al- 
cohol in  question  is  a  secondary  alcohol. 

Tertiary  Eezyl  Alcohola.  —  Three  of  these  alcohols  are  possible,  namely: 

fCH, 
Methyl-diethyl  oarbinol  C  i  (CjHj), 

rCH(C,HB) 
I  OH 


Propyl-dimethyl  carbinol 


rCH(CH,), 
Isopropyl-dimethyl  carbinol    C  <  (CH,). 

I  OH. 

The  third  has  not  yet  been  obtained.     The  first  is  prepared  by  treating 
zinc  ethyl  with  acetyl  chloride,  and  decomposing  the  resulting  methyl- 


r  CH, 

>.CJ(CjH.),.wil 


diethyl-chlorethane,  C  <  (C.H^),,  with  water ;  the  second  by  proceeding  in 

I  cf 

like  manner  with  sine  methyl  and  butyryl  chloride,  CO(03Hf)CL 


8BPTTL,  OR  HEPTTL,  ALCOHOLS  AND  BTHER8. 
Of  these  compounds  only  the  normal  primary  alcohol,  CfH,3(0H),  or 

He7n/l  carbinoly  C  •{  H.     ,  is  knovm  with  certainty.     It  is  prepared,  either 


{GeH„ 
H.     ,  ii 


by  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  (evolved  by  the  action  of  sodlom  amal- 
gam on  water)  on  oenanthylic  aldehyde  (oenanthol) : 

CyH,,0        +        H,        =        CyHjeO; 

Aldehyde.  Alcohol. 

or  from  septane  or  heptyl  hydride,  CjH,g,  in  the  same  manner  as  hexyl 
alcohol  from  hexyl  hydride  (p.  639).  It  is  a  colorless,  oily  liquid,  insoluble 
in  water ;  but  its  properties  are  not  much  known. 

Another  heptyl  alcohol  was  separated  by  Paget  from  fusel-oil;  and  a 
third  has  been  said  by  several  chemists  to  be  obtained,  together  with  octyl 
alcohol,  by  distilling  castor-oil  with  excess  of  potash ;  but,  according  to 
the  most  trustworthy  experiments,  there  is  but  one  alcohol  obtained  by  thia 
process,  vii.,  an  8-carbon  alcohol. 
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OCTTL  ALCOHOLS  AND  ETHERS. 

Alcohols  having  the  composition  CgH,gO  are  obtained:  1.  From  the  octane 
or  octyl  hydride  of  American  petroleum,  by  the  series  of  processes  already 
indicated  in  the  case  of  hexyl  alcohol.  2.  By  distilling  castor-oil  with 
potash.  The  first  is  an  oily  liquid,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  0*826  at 
16°,  and  boiling  at  180°-184°  C.  (:i66°-^63°F.).  Its  structure  is  not  exactly 
known,  but  it  closely  resembles  the  alcohol  obtained  from  castor-oil,  both 
in  its  physical  properties  and  in  its  reactions. 

The  chloride,  CgHj^Cl,  obtained  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  octane,  is 
also  very  similar  in  its  properties  to  that  obtained  from  the  alcohol  of 
castor-oil  by  the  Action  of  phosphorus  pentachloride. 

Sooondary  Ootyl  Aloohol,  or  Kethyl-hexyl  Carbinol, 

CgHjj  H     H    H    H    H        ^.'CHg 

CH,         or      H,C— C— C— C— C— C  <* 


C 


OH  OH  H   H    H  *    CH, 


This  alcohol  is  produced  by  heating  castor-oil  with  excess  of  solid  potas- 
sium hydrate.  Castor-oil  contains  ricinoleic  acid,  C^gHg^Og;  and  this  acid, 
when  heated  with  potash,  yields  free  hydrogen,  a  distillate  containing 
methyl-hexyl  carbinol,  together  with  products  of  its  decomposition,  and  a 
residue  of  potassium  sebate : 

Cis'IaA    +     2K0n    =    C/I«0    +    C„>H,eK,0^    +     H,. 
Ricinoleic  Octyl  Potassium 

acid.  alcohol.  sebate. 

To  separate  the  alcohol,  the  distillate  is  repeatedly  rectified  over  fused 
potash,  the  portion  boiling  below  200®  C.  (892°  F.)  only  being  collected: 
this  liquid,  subjected  to  fractional  distillation,  yields  a  portion  boiling  at 
181°,  which  is  the  pure  secondary  octyl  alcohol.  The  portions  of  the  orig- 
inal distillate  having  a  lower  boiling  point,  consist  of  defines,  amongst 
which  octylene,  CgH,g.  boiling  at  126°  C.  (257°  F.),  preponderates.* 

Methyl-hexyl  carbinol  is  a  limpid  oily  liquid,  having  a  strong  aromatic 
odor,  and  making  grease  spots  on  paper.  It  has  no  action  on  polarized 
light.  It  has  a  specific  gravity  of  0-823  at  17°,  and  boils  at  181°  C.  (368° 
F.  i.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  in  alcohol,  ether,  wood-spirit, 
and  acetic  acid.  It  mixes  with  sulphuric  acid,  forming  octyl-sulphuric  acid, 
CgFIifHSOf,  generally  also  octylene  and  neutral  octyl-sulphate.  Fused  zinc 
chloride  converts  it  into  octylene.  With  potassium  and  sodium  it  yields 
substitution-products. 

Methyl-hexyl  carbinol,  oxidized  with  potassium  bichromate  and  sulphu- 
ric acid,  yields  the  corresponding  ketone,  viz.,  methyl-cenanthol, 

fp  H 
cV;  thus, 


CJCHg   ; 


{^e^»  r  C  H 

^"»       +  0    =    OH,    -f    cJcV 

OH  l^ 

Methyl-hexyl  Methyl 

carbinol.  oenanthol. 

*  SehorUnnur,  Proceedings  of  the  Bojral  Societj,  xvi.  87(L 
46 
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By  the  prolonged  action  of  the  oxidizing  mixture,  this  ketone  is  further 
oxidized  to  caproic  and  acetic  acids : 

CaH,30    +     04    =    C,H„0,    +    C.H^O,    -\-    OH^ 
Methyl  Caproic  Acetic 

oenanthol.  acid.  acid. 

These  reactions  show  that  the  alcohol  produced  from  castor-oil  is  a  sec- 
ondary alcohol ;  and  from  further  considerations,  for  which  we  must  refer 
to  Schorlemmer's  paper  above  cited,  it  is  inferred  to  contain  the  radical 
isopropyl,  that  is,  to  have  one  of  its  carbon-atoms  directly  combined  with 
three  others- 

Oct$/l  chloride,  CgH„Cl,  produced  by  the  action  of  phosphorus  pentachlo- 
ride  on  the  alcohol,  has  a  specific  gravity  of  0-892  at  18°  C.  (64°  F.),  and 
boils  at  175°  C.  (847°  F.).  Heated  with  alcoholic  potash,  it  yields  octene, 
CgH,Q;  by  alcohol  and  potassium  acetate,  it  is  converted  into  octene  and 
octyl  acetate. 


iOH 


Konyl  Aleohol,  ObH^qO,  or  Ootyl  Carbinol,  C-f  H.     ,  is  obtained  by  the 

iOH 

8erie&  of  reactions  above  described  from  nonane  or  nonyl-hydride,  which 
is  one  of  the  coAstituents  of  American  petroleum,  and  likewise  occurs,  to- 
gether with  nonene,  CgH,g,  in  that  portion  of  the  liquid  obtained  by  dis- 
tilling amyl  alcohol  with  zinc  chloride,  which  boils  between  134°  and  160° 
0.  (278°  and  302°  F.).  Nonyl  alcohol  boils  at  about  200°.  Nonyl  chloride, 
CjH„Cl,  has  a  specific  gravity  of  0-899  at  16°  C  (60°  F.),  and  boils  at  196°. 

The  alcohols  of  the  series,  CaH|.-)-|0,  containing  from  10  to  15  carbon- 
atoms,  are  not  known,  but  compound  ethers  containing  12  and  14  carbon- 
atoms  appear  to  occur  in  spermaceti. 

Sezdecyl,  or  Cetyl  Alcohol,  CieHg^O— C,qH3,(0H),  also  called  Ethal,  is  ob- 
tained from  spermaceti,  a  crystalline  fatty  substance  found  in  peculiar  cav- 
ities in  the  head  of  the  sperm  whale  (Phyteter  maeroeephalus).  This  sub- 
stance consists  of  cefyl  palmitate,  C^jHq^Oj,  or  Cj^HgiO,  Ci^Hg,,  and  when 
heated  for  some  time  with  solid  potash,  is  resolved  into  potassium  palmitate 
and  cetyl  alcohol : 

C,eH.|0,.C^H,3  +  KOH  ==  C„H„0,K  +  Ch|H„(OH). 

The  cetyl  alcohol  is  dissolved  out  from  the  fused  mass  by  alcohol  and  ether, 
and  purified  by  several  crystallizations  from  ether. 

Cetyl  alcohol,  or  ethal,  is  a  white  crystalline  mass,  which  melts  at  about 
50°,  and  orystallizes  by  slow  cooling  in  shining  laminsB.  It  has  neither 
taste  nor  smell,  i>  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  in  all  proportions  in 
alcohol  and  ether.  When  heat«d  it  distils  without  decomposition.  With 
sodium  it  gives  off  hydrogen  and  yields  sodium  cetylate,  Oi^H^KO.  It  is 
not  dissolved  by  aqueous  alkalies;  but  when  heated  with  a  mixture  of  pot- 
ash and  lime,  it  gives  off  hydrogen,  and  is  converted  into  palmitic  acid : 

CieHsiO    +     KOH    =    C,eHa,0,K    -f    2H,. 

Distilled  with  phosphorus  pentachloride  it  yields  cetyl  chloride,  C,^H„Cl.  a 
limpid  oily  liquid,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  0-8412  at  12°,  and  distilling 
with  partial  decomposition  at  a  temperature  above  200°.  Cetyl  iodide, 
Ci«^»I»  obtained  by  treating  the  alcohol  with  iodine  and  phosphorus,  is  a 
solid  substance  which  melts  at  22°,  dissolves  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and 
crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  interlaced  laminse. 

According  to  Heintz,  cetyl  alcohol,  or  ethal,  prepared  as  above,  is  not 
a  definite  compound,  but  a  mixture  of  sexdecyl  alcohol,  C,jH^0y  with 
■mall  quantities  of  three  other  alcohols  of  the  same  series,  oontaunng  ro- 
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speetively  12,  14,  and  18  atoms  of  carbon,  inasmuch  as,  when  fused  with 
potash-lime,  it  yields  the  corresponding  fatty  acids  C.H2.O,. 

Ceryl  Alcohol,  C^Ugfi  -=.  0,711(^(011);  also  called  Cerotit  alcohol  and 
Cerotin.  —  This  alcohol  is  obtained  from  Chinese  wax  or  Pela,  a  secretion 
enveloping  the  branches  of  certain  trees  in  China,  and  supposed  to  be  pro* 
duced  by  the  puncture  of  an  insect.  This  wax  consists  mainly  of  eeryi 
eerotate^  C^HjjO,  .  C„¥L^,  and  is  decomposed  by  fused  potash  in  the  same 
manner  as  spermaceti^  yielding  potassium  cerotate  and  ceryl  alcohol: 

C„H„0,.C„H„    +    KOH    =   C„Hj.O,K    -f    C,,H„(OH). 

On  digesting  the  fused  mass  with  boiling  water,  a  solution  of  potussium 
cerotate  is  obtained,  holding  ceryl  alcohol  in  suspension ;  and  by  precipi- 
tating the  cerotic  acid  with  barium  chloride  and  treating  the  resulting  pre- 
cipitate with  alcohol,  the  ceryl  alcohol  dissolves,  and  may  be  purified  by 
repeated  crystallization  from  alcohol  or  ether.  It  then  forms  a  waxy  sub- 
stance, melting  at  97°  C.  (206*'  F.).  Heated  with  potash-lime,  it  gives  off 
hydrogen,  and  is  converted  into  potassium  cerotate.  At  very  high  temper- 
atures it  distils,  partly  undecomposed,  partly  resolved  into  water  and  eero' 
tentf  CyfH^;  by  this  character  it  would  appear  to  be  related  to  the  secon- 
dary alcohols.  With  sulphuric  acid  In  excess,  it  forms  hydrated  neutral  ceryl 
mlphaU,  (C,,H„),S04.  OH,. 

Kyrieyl  Alcohol,  Q^^O  =  C,oHe,(OH).— This  alcohol,  the  highest 
known  member  of  the  series,  C.  H^g-f-^O,  is  obtained  from  myricin,  the  por- 
tion of  common  bees'-wax  which  is  insoluble  in  boiling  alcohol.  Myricin 
consists  of  myricyl  palmitate,  Cj^IIgiO, .  C^U^,  and  when  heated  with 
potash  is  decomposed  in  the  same  manner  as  spermaceti  and  Chinese  wax, 
yielding  potassium  palmitate  and  myricyl  alcohol.  On  dissolving  the  pro- 
duct in  water,  precipitating  with  barium  chloride,  exhausting  the  precipi- 
tate with  boiling  alcohol,  and  dissolving  the  substance  deposited  from  the 
alcohol  in  mineral  naphtha,  pure  myricyl  alcohol  separates  as  a  crystalline 
substance,  having  a  silky  lustre.  When  heated,  it  partly  sublimes  unal- 
tered, and  is  partly  resolved  (like  ceryl  alcohol)  into  water  and  melene, 
CjoHgQ.  With  strong  sulphuric  acid  it  yields  myricyl  sulphate.  Heated  with 
potash  UmCf  it  gives  off  hydrogen,  and  is  converted  into  potassium  melissate : 

CsoH«0    +     KOH    =    CjoH^O.K    +    2H,. 

The  mother-liquor  from  which  the  myricyl  alcohol  has*  crystallized  out, 
as  above  mentioned,  retains  a  small  quantity  of  an  isomeric  alcohol,  which 
melts  at  72°  C.  (162°  F.),  and  when  treated  with  potash-lime  yields  an  aoid 
containing  a  smaller  proportion  of  carbon. 


0.  Konatomio  Alcohols,  C.H^O,  or  C.H,^OH. 

Two  alcohols  of  this  series  are  known,  viz. : 

Vinyl  alcohol,  CjH.O  =  C,Hj(OH). 
AUyl  alcohol,  C,H^O  =  C,H4(0H). 

The  first,  discovered  by  Berthelot*  in  1800,  is  produced  by  combining 
ethine  or  acetylene  w^ith  sulphuric  acid,  and  distilling  the  product  with 
water,  just  as  in  the  preparation  of  ethyl  alcohol  from  ethene : 

SO4HH  -f        C,H,        ==  S0^H(C,H,). 

Sulphuric  acid.  Ethine.  Vinyl-sulphuric  acid. 

•  Comptes  RendoB,  L  80& 
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A  xylylio  phenol  is  mentioned  by  Hugo  Miiller*  as  occurring  in  coal-tar. 
This  is  probably  dimethyl  phenol,  inasmuch  as  products  obtained  by  de- 
structive distillation  have  hitherto  been  found  to  contain  only  methyl  deriva- 
tives  of  beniene.  The  portion  of  aloisol  (a  product  obtained  by  distilling 
aloes  with  lime),  which  is  soluble  in  potash,  has.  according  to  Rembold,f 
the  composition  of  a  xylylio  phenol,  and  is,  perhaps,  identical  with  that 
occurring  in  coal-tar. 

Phlorol,  an  oily  liquid  obtained  by  the  dry  distillation  of  the  barium  salt 
of  phloretio  acid,  CgH,gO,,  has  also  the  composition  CgHj^O,  and  probably 
consists  of  ethyl-phenol.     Its  formation  is  represented  by  the  equation, 

C,UioO,        =        CO,        -f        CgHioO. 

Phlorol  is  a  colorless,  strongly  refracting  oil,  haying  a  specific  gpravity 
of  10374  at  12«»  C.  (54°  F.),  and  boiling  between  190*»  and  200°.  It  dis- 
soWes  in  strong  sulphuric  acid,  forming  a  sulpho-acid  which  yields  a  soluble 
barium  salt.  With  chlorine  it  forms  a  substitution-product.  It  reacts  vio- 
lently with  strong  nitric  acid,  forming  the  couipound,  CgHy(NO,),0. 

Ten-oarbon  Fhenoli. — -The  formula,  C,oH|^0,  may  evidently  include  a 
considerable  number  of  phenols  isomeric  with  cymyl  alcohol  (p.  549); 
only  one  of  these,  however,  is  known,  viz.,  thymol^  and  even  of  this  the 
exact  constitution  has  not  been  ascertained. 

Thymol,  C,oH^^O,  is  a  crystalline  body,  occurring  (together  with  thymene, 
C|oH,g,  and  cymene,  CiqHi^)  in  the  volatile  oil  of  thyme  (Thymut  vulgaru). 
It  sometimes  crystallizes  out  spontaneously,  and  may  in  all  cases  be  sepa- 
rated by  agitating  the  oil  with  soda-solution,  and  supersaturating  the  alka- 
line liquid  with  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  also  obtained  from  the  volatile  oil 
of  horse-mint  (Monarda  punctata)^  and  from  that  of  an  East  Indian  umbelli- 
ferous plant  called  PtychotiM  AJowan. 

Thymol  crystallises  in  transparent  rhomboldal  plates,  melting  at  44°.  It 
has  a  mild  odor,  peppery  taste,  and  boils  without  decomposition  at  220°  C. 
(428°  F.).  It  is  distinguished  from  cymyl  alcohol  by  yielding  with  oxidis- 
ing agents,  not  cuminic  acid,  but  thymoil,  Ci^Hj^O..  With  sodium  it  forms 
the  compound,  Cj^H^NaO,  which  absorbs  carbon  dioxide,  forming  the  so- 
dium salt  of  thymotio  acid,  CiqH^^Gj,  or  C|«H,.0 .  CO,.  Strong  sulphuric  acid 
converts  thymol  into  thymyUulphuric  acid,  (j^n^^SO^.  With  Nomine  in  sun- 
shine it  yields  peiUabromothymol,  CfoH^BrgO;  and  with  chlorine,  ^^\fi\0, 
or  CigH^ClgO,  according  as  the  reaction  takes  place  in  the  shade  or  in  sun- 
shine ;  both  these,  as  well  as  the  bromine-compound,  are  crystalline. 

There  are  two  nitro-thymoU,  C|oH|,(NO,),0  and  C,oHj|(NO,),0,  obtained 
by  the  action  of  nitrio  acid  on  thymyl-sulphurio  acid.  Both  form  potassium- 
Baits,  which  crystallize  in  yellow  or  orange-yellow  needles. 


c  Konatomlc  Alcohols,  C^^^^fi,  or  CnH,n.f(OH), 

Two  only  of  these  bodies  are  known,  vis.,  cinnyl  alcohol  and  cholesterin. 

Cinnyl  Alcohol,  Styryl  Alcohol,  or  Styrone,  C,H,oO,  or  C^H^OHjIs  obtained 
by  heating  styracin  or  cinnyl  cinnamate,  C,H|(OCyH^O),  (a  compound  con- 
tained in  Uquid  storax  and  in  balsam  of  Peru,)  with  caustic  alkalies.  It 
crystallises  in  soft  silky  needles,  having  a  sweet  taste  and  an  odor  of  hya- 
cinths, melting  at  83°,  and  volatilising,  without  decomposition,  at  a  higher 

,   •  Zdttchrift  ftir  C^emie,  1806,  p.  ^1.  f  Ann.  Ch.  Pham.  czzxviiL  18ft. 
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temperature  It  is  moderately  soluble  in  water,  freely  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
By  oxidizing  agents  it  is  converted  i^to  einnamie  aldehyde,  C^HgOi  and  cm- 
fiomtc  acid,  C^HgO,,  being  related  to  those  compounds  in  the  same  manner  as 
ethyl  alcohol  to  acetic  aldehyde  and  acetic  acid.  With  fuming  iulphurie 
acid  it  forms  a  sulpho-acid,  CyHigSOg,  the  barium-salt  of  which  is  soluble 
in  water. 

Cholestaria,  C^H^O  =r  CmH^(OH^. — This  substance  is  found  in  small 
quantity  in  various  parts  of  the  animal  system,  as  in  the  bile,  the  brain 
and  nerves,  and  the  blood:  it  forms  the  chief  ingredient  of  biliary  ealeuU, 
from  which  it  is  easily  extracted  by  boiling  the  powdered  gall-stones  in 
strong  alcohol,  and  filtering  the  solution  while  hot;  on  cooling,  the  choles- 
terin  crystallizes  in  brilliant  colorless  plates.  It  is  a  fatty  substance,  in- 
soluble in  water,  tasteless  and  inodorous;  it  is  freely  soluble  in  boiling 
spirit  and  in  ether,  and  crystallizes  from  the  alcoholic  solution  in  beautiful 
white  laminaa  having  a  mother-of-pearl  lustre.  It  melts  at  137°  0.  (279°  F.), 
and  sublimes  at  200°  C.  (892°  P.). 

Heated  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  it  gives  up  water,  and  yields  a  res- 
inous hydrocarbon,  Cg^H^,  With  nitric  acid  it  yields  cholesteric  acid, 
CgHjoOg,  together  with  other  products.  With  chlorine  and  bromine  it  forms 
substitution-products.  Heated  to  200°  with  acetic,  butyric,  benzoic,  and 
stearic  acids,  it  forms  compound  ethers,  thus: 

C„H«(0H)     -f    C^H3jO(OH)    =    C«H«(0C„H-0)    +    OH, 
Cholesterin.  Stearic  Cholesteryl 

acid.  stearate. 
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The  diatomic  alcohols  are  derived  from  saturated  hydrocarbons  by  sub- 
stitution of  two  equivalents  of  hydroxyl  for  two  atoms  of  hydrogen,  and 
nMiy,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  compounds  of  bivalent  alcohol  radicals  with 
two  equivalents  of  hydroxyl.  Thus  ethene  alcohol,  C,HgOg,  may  be  formu- 
lated in  either  of  the  three  following  ways: 


CH,OH 
.OH 


CH,( 


the  first  of  which  represents  it  as  a  derivative  of  methane,  CH^;  the  second 

CH, 
as  a  derivative  of  ethane    I      ;  the  third  as  a  compound  of  ethene,  C^H^, 

CH, 
with  hydroxyl;  or  as  derived  from  a  double  molecule  of  water,  H2(0EI),, 
by  substitution  of  ethene  for  two  atoms  of  hydrogen. 

Two  series  of  these  alcohols  are  known;  the  first  derived  from  the  par- 
affins, the  second  from  the  aromatic  hydrocarbons. 

1.— Diatomic  Alcohols,  C„Hj,+,0y  or  (C,Hfc)''(OH)y 

The  alcohols  of  this  series  are  designated  by  the  generic  name  of  yly- 
coU.*  They  may  be  regarded  as  compounds  of  defines  with  two  equivalents 
of  hydroxyl.     The  following  are  known : 

*  Thin  term,  formed  flrom  the  flrst  tylUble  of  glyofrin  nnd  the  liwt  of  o/eoAot.  indicated  thmt 
the  compoands  to  which  it  is  applied  are  intermediate  between  the  alcoholB,  commonly  M 
called,  and  the  glycerins  or  triatomie  ateohola. 
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Name.  Formnla.  Boiling  point. 

Ethene  alcohol .     .     .  C,HgO,  =  C,rt4(0H),    197-5®  G.  (888°  P.). 
Propene  alcohol     .     .  C,HgO,  =  C,Hj(OH),    188°-189<»  C.  (870°-872«  F.). 

'^""'•Zhr'''"'  }  C«H«0.  =  C,U.(OH,,    183«-184«  C.  (861--3660  P.). 

**""'*roho1°'!'''!"}c.H.A=  0,H„(OH),  1770  C.  (8510P.)- 

Octene  alcohol  .     .     .  08H,gO,=  CgHn(OH),   286*>-24(y»  C.  (465*>-464*>  F.). 

Methene  alcohol,  CH2(OH)2,  has  not  been  obtained. 

The  glycols  are  formed  by  the  following  processes : 

1.  By  combining  an  olefine'with  bromine ;  treating  the  resulting  dibro- 
mide  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassium  acetate  or  with  siWer  acetate, 
whereby  it  is  converted  into  a  diacetate  of  the  define ;  and  decomposing 
this  compound  with  solid  potassium  hydrate,  whereby  potassium  acetate 
and  a  diatomic  alcohol  are  formed,  the  latter  of  which  may  be  distilled  off. 

CH,Br  CH,OC,H,0 

I  +    2AgOCAO     =  2AgBr    +      | 

CHjBr  OHjOCjHjO 

Ethene  bromide.  Silyer  acetate.  Ethcne  diacetate. 

CH,OC,H,0  CH,OH 

I                  +  2K0H  =r       2K0C,H,0    -f      I 

CH.OCaHjO  CHjOH 

Ethene  di-    Potassium  Potassium             Ethene 

acetate.         hydrate.  acetate.               alcohol. 

2.  By  treating  a  monochlorohydrate  corresponding  to  a  triatomio  alcohol 
(a  glyc;:rin)  with  nascent  hydrogen  (evolved  from  water  by  sodium  amal- 
gam) ;  the  chlorine  is  then  replaced  by  hydrogen,  and  a  diatomic  alcohol 
results;  thus, 

(C,Hj)^//(OH),a    +    HH    =    HCl    +     (C,H,)'(OH), 
Fropenyl  monoohloro-  Propene 

hydrate.  alcohol. 

Properties. — The  glycols  are  colorless,  inodorous,  more  or  less  viscid 
liquids,  freely  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol ;  ethene  alcohol  is  but  sparingly 
soluble  in  ether ;  the  rest  dissolves  easily  in  that  liquid.  The  boiling  points 
of  ethene,  propene,  quartene,  and  quintene  glycols,  exhibit  the  singular 
anomaly  of  becoming  lower  as  the  molecular  weight  of  the  compound  in- 
creases (see  table,  above) :  octene  glycol,  however,  exhibits  a  higher  boil- 
ing point.  This  anomaly  probably  arises  from  difference  of  constitution  in 
the  successive  terms  of  the  series  at  present  known,  ethene  glycol  being  a 
primary  alcohol,  whereas  the  higher  numbers  may  be  secondary  or  tertiary 
alcohols.  Thus  the  ethene  and  propene  glycols  probably  differ  in  consti- 
tution in  the  manner  shown  by  the  following  formulae : 

CH,OH  H,C  OH, 

i  "^ 

CH,OH  HOCOH 

Ethene  Propene 

alcohol.  alcohol. 

The  reactions  of  the  higher  glycols  are  not  sufficiently  known  to  decide 
this  question :  it  is  known,  however,  that  propene  alcohol  heated  with  hy- 
driodic  acid,  yields  isopropyl  iodide. 

The  chemical  reactions  of  the  glycols  hare  been  studied  chiefly  in  the 
case  of  ethene  alcohol.     They  are,  for  the  most  part,  similar  to  those  of  the 
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monaiomic  alcohols ;  but  inasmuch  as  the  glycols  contain  two  atoms  of  re- 
placeable hydrogen,  or  of  hydroxyl,  the  reactions  generally  take  place  by 
two  stages,  yielding  two  series  of  products. 

1.  Ethene  alcohol  treated  with  nitric  acid  gives  up  2  or  4  atoms  of  hydro- 
gen in  exchange  for  oxygen,  and  is  converted  into  glycolUc^  or  oxalie  acid, 
according  as  the  action  takes  place  at  ordinary  or  at  higher  temperatures, 


CHjOH 

CH,OH 
Glycol. 

CH,OH 

CH.OH 
Ethene 
alcohol. 


+    0,    =    OH,    + 


-f    O4   =  20H,    + 


CHjOH 

COfOH) 

GlycolUc 

acid. 

CO(OH) 

CO(OH) 
Oxalic  acid. 


Under  Oertain  circumstances  the  corresponding  aldehydes  are  also  pro- 

COH 
duced,  as  glyoxal,  \       ,  from  ethene  alcohol,  by  removal  of  four  hydrogen- 

COH 
atoms  without  substitution.  - 
Ethene  alcohol  is  also  converted  into  oxalic  acid  by  fusion  with  jioto«A; 


C,H,0,        + 

Ethene 

alcohol. 


2K0H        =        C,04K, 

Potassium 
oxalate. 


+ 


4H. 


Propene  glycol,  CgHgOi,  is  converted  into  lactic  acid,  CjH^O,,  by  slow  oxida- 
tion in  contact  with  platinum  black.  When  heated  with  dilute  nitric  acid 
it  yields  glycollic  add,  losing  carbon  as  well  as  hydrogen ;  and  concentrated 
nitric  acid  oxidizes  it  still  further  to  oxalie  acid. 

Quartene  glycol,  C4H10O,,  is  converted  by  slow  oxidation  with  nitric  acid 
into  oxy butyric  acid,  C^HgO,,  and  when  the  action  is  accelerated  by  heat, 
into  oxalie  acid.  Quintene  glycol,  CfHijO,,  likewise  yields  oTcybutyrie  acid  hj 
slow  oxidation  with  dilute  nitric  acid. 

2.  Potassium  and  sodium  eliminate  one  or  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  from  the 
glycols,  and  form  substitution-products.  Ethene  alcohol  is  strongly  attacked 
by  sodium,  yielding  sodium  ethenate,  CfH^aO,;  and  this  compound,  fused 
with  excess  of  sodium,  is  converted  into  disodium  ethenate,  CjH^Na^O,. 
These  compounds,  treated  with  monatomic  alcoholic  iodides,  yield  the 
alcoholic  ethers  of  the  glycols ;  thus, 


CHjONa 

CH,0C,H| 

3H,0H 

+ 

C,HJ 

=      Nal    + 

CH,0fl 

Sodium 

Ethyl 

Sodium 

Ethyl 

ethenate. 

iodide. 

iodide. 

ethenate. 

CHjONa 

CH»0C»H4 

CHjONa 

+ 

2C,H^ 

==:  2NaI      + 

1 

CH|OCjH| 

Disodium 

Ethyl 

Sodium 

Diethyl 

ethenate. 

iodide. 

iodide. 

ethenate. 

8.  Oxygen  adds,  heated  with  glycols  in  closed  vessels,  act  upon  them  in 
the  same  manner  as  upon  the  monatomic  alcohols,  converting  them  into 
ethereal  salts  or  compound  ethers,  mono-aoid  or  di-aoid,  according  to  the  pro- 
47  « 
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portions  used.     In  the  di-acid  glycol-ethers,  the  two  radicals  by  which  the 
hydrogen  is  replaced  may  belong  either  to  the  same  or  to  different  acids ; 


CHjOH 

• 

CHjOH 

+ 

HOC.HjO 

m         • 

Ethene 

Acetic 

glycol. 

acid. 

CHjOH 

CH,OH 

+ 

2H0C,H,0 

Ethene 

Acetic 

glycol. 

acid. 

CHjOH 

CH,OC,H 

+ 

H0C.H.0 

sO 

~       1 

Ethene 

Butyric 

mono-acetate. 

acid. 

=      OH,     + 


=    20H,     + 


=      OH,     + 


CHjOH 

CH,OC,H,0 
Ethene  mono- 
acetate. 

CH,OC,H,0 

CH.OC,H,0 
Ethene. 
di-acetate. 

CH,0C4H^0 

CH,OC,H,0 
Ethene 
butyracetate. 


The  halM  acidt  act  in  the  same  manner  as  oxygen-acids,  excepting  that 
the  reaction  never  goes  beyond  the  first  stage ;  e,  y., 


CH,OH 

CH,OH 

Ethene 

alcohol. 


+ 


Ha 


=      OH,     + 


CH,C1 

CH,OH 
Ethene 
chloro-hydrate. 


The  bichlorinated,  bibrominated  ethers,  &c.,  resulting  from  the  substitu- 
tion of  the  remaining  equivalent  of  hydroxyl  by  the  haloid  element,  may, 
however,  be  obtained  from  the  glycols  by  the  action  of  the  chlorides,  bro- 
mides, and  iodides  of  phosphorus;  e.  g.^ 

CjH^COH),    +        2PCI5      =      2PC1,0  -t-      2HC1      +  C,Hp, 

Ethene  Phosphorus      Phosphorus         Hydrogen  Ethene 

alcohol.  penta-  oxy-  chloride.  chloride. 

chloride.  chloride. 

The  same  compounds  are  produced,  as  already  observed,  by  direct  combi- 
nation of  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine  with  the  defines. 

Ethene  Chloride,  O^H^Cl,,  has  long  been  known  by  the  name  of  DtUeh 
liquidy  having  been  discovered  by  four  Dutch  chemists  in  1795.  When  equal 
measures  of  ethene  gas  and  chlorine  are  mixed  over  water,  absorption  of 
the  mixture  takes  place,  and  a  yellowish  oily  liquid  is  produced,  which 
collects  upon  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  ultimately  sinks  to  the  bottom 
in  drops.  It  may  be  easily  prepared,  in  quantity,  by  causing  the  two  gases 
to  combine  in  a  glass  globe,  having  a  narrow  neck  at  the  lower  part,  dip- 
ping into  a  small  bottle,  destined  to  receive  the  product.  The  two  gases 
are  conveyed  by  separate  tubes,  and  allowed  to  mix  in  the  globe,  the  ethene 
gas  being  kept  a  little  in  excess.  The  chlorine  should  be  washed  with 
water,  and  the  ethene  passed  through  strong  oil  of  vitriol,  to  remove  vapor 
of  ether:  the  presence  of  sulphurous  and  carbonic  acids  is  not  injurious. 
Combination  takes  place  very  rapidly,  and  the  liquid  product  trickles  down 
the  sides  of  the  globe  into  the  receiver.  When  a  considerable  quantity  has 
been  collected,  it  is  agitated,  first  with  water,  and  afterward  with  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid,  and,  lastly,  purified  by  distillation. 
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Fig.  192. 


Pure  ethene  chloride  is  a  thin,  colorless  liquid,  of  agreeably  fragrant 
odor,  and  sweet  taste :  it  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  readily  so  in  alco- 
hol and  ether.  It  is  heavier  than  water,  and  boils  when  heated  to  82-8°  C. 
(ISO®  F.):  it  is  unaffected  by  oil  of  yitriol,  or  solid 
potassium  hydrate.  Wlien  inflamed,  it  burns  with  a 
greenish,  smoky  light  When  treated  with  an  alco- 
holic solution  of  potash,  it  is  slowly  resolved  into 
potassium  chloride,  which  separates,  and  an  exceed- 
ingly volatile  substance,  containing  C^HjCl,  whose 
vapor  requires  to  be  cooled  down  to  — 18°  C.  (0°  F.) 
before  it  condenses.  At  this  temperature  it  forms  a 
limpid,  colorless  liquid.  Chlorine  is  absorbed  by  this 
latter  substance,  and  a  compound  is  produced,  which 
contains  C,H,C1, :  this  is  in  turn  decomposed  by  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  potash  into  potassium  chloride 
and  another  volatile  liquid,  CjHgCl,.  This  series  of 
reactions  is  analogous  to  that  already  noticed  in  the 
case  of  the  bromine  compounds  (p.  405). 

Products  op  thr  Action  of  Chlorine  on  Ethsnb 
Chloridb  ;  Chlorides  ot  Carbon.  — Ethene  chloride 
readily  absorbs  chlorine  gas,  and  yields  four  new 
compounds,  produced  by  the  abstraction  of  successive 
portions  of  hydrogen,  and  its  replacement  by  equiv- 
alent quantities  of  chlorine.  Three  out  of  the  four 
are  volatile  liquids,  containing  respectively,  C^HjCl,, 
CjHjCV  and  CjACl^;  the  fourth,  C,Cle,  in  which  the 
substitution  of  chlorine  for  hydrogen  is  complete,  is 
the  chloride  of  carbon  long  ago  obtained  by  Faraday  by  putting  Dutch  liquid 
into  a  vessel  of  chlorine  gas,  and  exposing  it  to  sunshine. 

CGI, 

Carbon  triehloridef  Cfi\^  or   I      ,  the  chlorine  analogue  of  ethane,  C^H^, 

CCl, 
is  a  white,  crystalline  substance,  of  aromatic  odor,  insoluble  in  water,  but 
easily  dissolved  by  alcohol  and  ether:  it  melts  at  160<»  C.  (820<*  F.),  and 
boils  at  a  temperature  a  little  above.     It  burns  with  difficulty,  and  is  not 
altered  by  distillation  with  aqueous  or  alcoholic  potash. 

Its  vapor,  passed  through  a  red-hot  porcelain  tube  filled  with  fragments 
of  glasM  or  rock-crystal,  is  decomposed  into  free  chlorine,  and  the  dichlo- 
ride,  C.Cl^,  analogous  to  ethene.  This  substance  condenses  in  the  form  of 
a  volatile,  colorless  liquid,  which  has  a  density  of  1*65,  and  boils  at  120^ 
C.  (248°  F.).  The  density  of  its  vapor  is  6-82  (referred  to  air).  When 
heated  to  200°  C.  (392°  F.)  with  potassium  hydrate,  it  is  completely  con- 
verted into  potassium  chloride  and  oxalate,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen: 

C,Cl^    +    6K0H    =    4KC1    +    CjKjO^    +    20H,    -|-    H^ 

It  absorbs  chlorine  and  bromine  in  sunshine,  forming  in  the  one  case  the 
trichloride,  C.Clf,  and  on  the  other  the  chlorobromide,  C^ClfBr,,  a  white 
crystalline  body  resembling  the  trichloride. 

Carbon  monochloride,  Cfi\y  analogous  to  ethine  or  acetylene,  is  obtained 
by  passing  the  vapor  of  chloroform  or  of  carbon-dichloride  through  a  red- 
hot  tube.  It  forms  white  needles  subliming  between  175°  and  200°  C.  (347° 
and  892°  F.). 

Carbon  tetrachloride^  CCI4,  may  also  be  described  in  this  place,  though  it 
belongs  to  another  series,  being  the  chlorine  analogue  to  marsh-gas. 

It  is  formed  by  pnssing  the  vapor  of  carbon  bisulphide,  together  with 
chlorine,  through  a  red-hot  porcelain  tnbe.     A  mixture  of  sulphur  chloride 
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and  carbon  tetrachloride  is  formed,  which  is  distilled  with  potash,  whereby 
the  chloride  of  sulphur  is  decomposed,  and  pure  tetrachloride  passes  over. 
It  is  a  colorless  liquid  of  1-56  sp.  gr.,  and  boils  at  77°  C  (170®  F.).  The 
same  compound  is  formed  by  exhausting  the  action  of  chlorine  upon  marsh- 
gas  or  methyl  chloride  in  sunshine.  An  alcoholic  solution  of  potash  con- 
verts this  compound  into  a  mixture  of  potassium  chloride  and  carbonate. 

Ethkns  Bromide  and  Iodide,  CgH^Br,  and  C2H4I,,  are  produced  by 
bringing  defiant  gas  in  contact  with  bromine  and  iodine.  The  bromide  is 
a  colorless  liquid,  of  agreeable  ethereal  odor,  and  has  a  density  of  2*16: 
it  boils  at  129  &°  C.  (266<'  F.),  and  solidifies  when  cooled  to  near  ~18®. 
The  iodide  is  a  colorless,  crystalline,  volatile  substance,  of  penetrating 
odor:  it  melts  at  79®  C.  (174®  F.),  resists  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid,  but 
is  decomposed  by  caustic  potash. 

The  action  of  bromine  upon  ethene  bromide  gives  rise  to  the  compound 
C,H,Br,,  from  which  the  other  bromine-rompounds  corresponding  to  the 
chlorine  bodies  above  mentioned  may  be  obtained  by  treatment  with 
bromine. 

Ethene  bromide  acts  strongly  upon  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potatfium 
aulph'hydrait,  forming  ethene  sulph-hydraie  or  ethene  tnercaptan,  C^H^^^SH),,  a 
colorless  oil,  which  is  partially  decomposed  by  distillation,  and  yields,  with 
lead  acetate,  a  yellow  precipitate  consisting  of  CjH^S^Pb.  With  potatnum 
monoiulphide,  in  like  manner,  ethene  bromide  forms  ethene  sulphide,  C^H^S, 
which  crystallises  in  white  prisms. 

The  haloid  ethers  corresponding  to  the  higher  glycols  are  similar  in  their 
reactions  to  those  of  ethene  alcohol. 

OxTOEN  Ethers  of  the  Glycols. — The  ethereal  salts  of  the  glycols 
(acetates,  butyrates,  &c.)  are  decomposed  by  alkalies  in  the  same  manner 
as  those  of  the  monatomic  alcohols,  reproducing  the  alcohols  themselves: 
this  is,  ip  fact,  the  general  mode  of  preparing  the  glycols  (p.  556^.  But 
the  mono-acid  haloid  ethers  of  the  glycols  are  decomposed  by  alkalies  in  a 
different  manner,  giving  up  the  elements  of  hydrochloric,  hydriodic,  or 
hydrobromic  acids,  and  leaving  an  oxide  of  the  diatomic  alcohol-radical; 
thus, 

(C,H,)''Cl(OH)  +  KOH  =:  KCl  +  OH,  -j-  {OMaY'O 

Ethene  Ethene 

ohloro-hydrate.  oxide. 

Ethene  oxide  is  isomeric  with  aldehyde  and  with  vinyl  alcohol  (p.  484), 
It  is  a  transparent  colorless  liquid,  boiling  Ht  13  6®  C.  (56®  F.,)  (aldehyde 
boils  at  21®  C.  [70®  F.]),  and  miscible  in  all  proportions  with  water  and 
with  alcohol.  When  the  aqueous  solution  is  treated  with  eodium  amalgam^ 
in  a  vessel  surrounded  with  a  freesing  mixture,  the  ethene  oxide  takes  up 
hydrogen,  and  is  converted  into  ethyl  alcohol : 

CjH^O         +         H,        =        CaHjO. 

Ethene  oxide  unites  with  ammonia  in  several  proportions,  forming  the 
following  basic  compounds,  all  of  which  are  syrupy  liquids: 

Monoxethylenamine C2H4O.NH3 

Dioxethylenamine rCgH^O),.^!!, 

Trioxethylenamine  .....  (CjH^Ojj-NHg 

Tetroxethylenamine \CJ£ifi\.1^li^. 

This  character  distinguishes  ethene  oxide  from  aldehyde,  which  forms 
with  ammonia  a  crystalline  compound  not  possessing  basic  properties.  A 
farther  distinction  between  these  two  isomeric  bodies  is,  that  aldehyde 
forms  crystalline  compounds  with  the  acid  sulphites  of  the  alkali-metaU» 
a  property  not  possessed  by  ethene  oxide. 
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Ethene  oxide  is  a  powerful  base,  uniting  directly  with  aeidty  precipitating 

magnesia  from  a  solution  of  magnesium  chloride  at  ordinary  temperatures, 

and  ferric  oxide  and  alumina  from  their  saline  solutions,  at  100°  C.     With 

C  CI 
hydrochloric  acid^  it  forms  ethene  cblorohydrate,  (C^H^)^^  •<  q„,  and  with 

f  OC  H  0 
€teetic  acid,  ethene  acetohydrate,  or  monoacetate,   (C^HJ^^  <  ^^   *  .     It 

also  unites  with  walfr  in  several  proportions,  forming  glycol  and  other 
compounds  to  be  noticed  immediately. 

The  oxygen-ethers  of  the  higher  glycols  are  not  much  known ;  but  they 
appear  to  be  less  disposed  to  combine  with  water  and  acids  in  proportion 
as  their  molecules  become  heavier;  thus  amylene  oxide  does  not  appear  to 
reproduce  amylene  alcohol  by  combination  with  water. 

Folyethenie  Alcohols.  —  These  are  bodies  which  contain  the  elements  of 
two  or  more  molecules  of  ethene  oxide  combined  with  one  molecule  of 
water,  and  may  be  regarded  as  formed  by  the  union  of  two  or  more  mole- 
cules of  glycol  (mono-ethenic  alcohol),  with  elimination  of  a  number  of 
water-molecules  less  by  one  than  the  number  of  glycol  molecules  which 
enter  into  combination ;  or  as  derived  from  three  or  more  molecules  of 
water,  by  substitution  of  ethene  for  the  whole  of  the  hydrogen  except  two 
atoms;  thus, 

C,H,0,  or  (C,H.)'^H,0,  =    C,H^O.OH,* 

Monethenic  alcohol  Ethene 

(glycol).  oxide. 

CiHjpO,  or  (C,H^)^'3,H,0g  .    ==    2C,H^0.0Hj=    2C,HeO— OH, 

Diethenic  alcohol.  Ethene  Glycol. 

oxide. 

CeHj^O^  or  {Cfl^Y\nfi^  =    SCjH^O .  OH,  =r    8C,HgO— 20H, 

Triethenic  alcohol.  Ethene  Glycol. 

*  oxide. 

CgHijOjOr  (C,H4)'^^H,05  =    4C,H^0.0H,  =    4C,H,0— 30H, 

Tetrethenic  alcohoL  Ethene  Glycol. 

oxide. 
Generally  — 

C^H^+A+i  or  (C,H4)^'nHjOn-|-,  =  nCjH^O.OH,     =  «C,He0— («— 1)0H, 
fi-ethenic  alcohol.  Ethene  Glycol. 

oxide. 

The  polyethenic  alcohols  are  formed:  1.  By  heating  ethene  oxide  with 
water  in  sealed  tubes.  In  this  manner  Wurtz  obtained  diethenic  alcohol 
together  with  monethenic,  and  a  small  quantity  of  tri-ethenic  alcohol.  — 
2.  By  heating  ethene  oxide  with  glycol  in  sealed  tubes:  this  process  yields 
the  di- and  tri-ethenic  alcohols.  —  8.  By  heating  glycol  with  ethene  bro- 
mide in  sealed  tubes  to  100°-120°  C.  (212°-248°  F.).  The  first  products  of 
this  reaction  are  diethenic  alcohol,  ethene  bromo-hydrate  and  water : 

8(C,H,)"H,0,  +  C.H.Br,  =  (C,H,)",H,0,  +  2(C,H«)"Br(0H)  +  OH,; 
Monethenic  Ethene  Diethenic  Ethene  bromo- 

alcohol.  bromide.  alcohol.  hydrate. 

and  the  other  polyethenic  alcohols  are  formed,  each  from  the  one  next  be- 
low it  in  the  series,  by  the  action  of  ethene  bromo-hydrate,  according  to 
the  general  equation: 

{C,H,)".H,0.+,  +  (C,H.)"Br(OH)  =  (C,HJ".+,H,0.+,  +  HBr. 
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The  hydrobromic  acid  thus  formed  then  acts  on  the  excess  of  glycol  present, 
reproducing  ethene  bromo-hydrate,  and  thus  the  action  is  continued.  By 
this  process,  the  2-,  8-,  4-,  5-,  and  6-ethenic  alcohols  have  been  obtained 
and  separated  by  fractional  distillation ;  and  when  a  sufficient  excess  of 
glycol  is  present,  the  temperature  being  kept  between  110°  and  120^0. 
(230°  and  248°  F.),  still  higher  members  of  the  series  are  produced.* 

The  polyethenic  alcohols  are  syrupy  liquids,  becoming  more  viscid  as 
their  molecular  weight  increases:  their  boiling  point  rises  by  about  45°  for 
each  addition  of  C,H40. 

Diethenic  alcohol,  C^HjoO,,  or  (C,H4)^^,H,0„  boils  at  about  246° ;  the  den- 
sity of  its  Yapor  is  8-78  referred  to  air  as  unity ;  by  calculation  it  should 
be  3*67,  so  that  it  exhibits  the  normal  condensation  to  two  volumes.  By 
contact  with  platinum-black,  or  by  treatment  with  nitric  acid,  it  is  oxidized 
to  diglycolUe  acid,  C^H^Oj,  an  acid  isomeric  with  malic  acid,  and  formed 
from  diethenic  alcohol  by  substitution  of  O  for  H^,  just  as  glycollic  acid, 
C^H^Oj,  is  formed  from  monethenic  alcohol,  C^H^O. — Triethenie  aleoholf 
CfHi^O^,  or  (CfiJ^^^Hfi^t  is  oxidized  in  like  manner  to  eihoM-diglyeoiUc  add^ 


2.-rXHatomie  Phenols,  CtJlf^^O^ 

There  are  five  known  compounds  included  in  this  general  formula,  vii. : 

Oxyphenol  or  Pyrocatechin  ....  C,H,Oj 

Orcin  1  .  p  „  ^ 

Guaiacol  (in  part)       / ^i^b^j 

Creosol     \  nun 

Veratrol  / ^««io"« 

Oxyphenol,  Oxyphenie  Acid,  or  Fyrocateehin,  OJI^O^  or  (Cfi^y^(OB)^ 
is  produced  by  heating  oxysalicylic^  acid  to  210°-212°,  just  as  phenol  is 
-produced  from  salicylic  acid: 

C,HA        =        CO,        -f        CgHA; 
Oxysalicylic  acid.  Oxyphenol. 

also  by  the  action  of  alkalies  on  iodophenol : 

CeHJ(OH)        +        KOH        =        KI        -j-        CgH^fOH). 
Iodophenol.  OxyphenoL 

It  is  likewise  formed  by  the  dry  distillation  of  catechin  (a  substance  ob- 
tained from  catechu),  of  morinlannic  acid  (the  yellow  coloring  matter  of 
Moms  tinetoria),  and  of  wood,  whence  it  is  found  in  wood  vinegar:  it  does 
not  occur  in  coal-tar.  It  is  a  white  crystalline  body,  which  melts  at  111® 
or  112°  C.  (280°--233°  F.),  and  volatilizes  even  at  lower  temperatures.  It 
has  a  bitter  taste,  and  scarcely  reddens  litmus.  In  contact  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  it  colors  fir-wood  violet.  It  dissolves  in  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether.  The  aqueous  solution  forms  a  white  precipitate  with  Uad  acetate, 
and  colors /Trie  salts  dark -green.  Nitric  acid  acts  upon  it  with  violence, 
forming  oxalic  acid  and  a  small  quantity  of  a  yellow  nitro-compound,  prob- 
ably nitro-oxyphenol.  With  acetyl  chloride  it  forms  acetoxyphenol,  C^H^ 
(C2HjO)03,  and  with  benzoyl  chloride,  benzoxyphenol,  CgH,(G,H50)0y  both 
of  which  are  crystalline  bodies. 

Orein,  C,HgO,.~Thls  substance  appears  to  exist  ready  formed  in  all  (he 
lichens  {Lecanora  tartarea,  Roccella  tinctoria,  Variolaria  oreinOf  &o.),  which 

*  Lourento,  Ann.  Ch.  Phann.  cztIL  200. 
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are  used  for  the  preparation  of  archil  and  litmus ;  and  is  the  general  pro' 
duct  of  the  decomposition  of  certain  acids  extracted  from  those  lichens 
(orsellinic  acid,  erytbric  acid,  &c  )  under  the  influence  of  heat  or  of  alka- 
lies. Orsellinic  acid,  CgHgO^,  when  boiled  with  baryta-water,  splits  up  into 
carbon  dioxide  and  orcin,  just  as  the  homologous  acid,  oxy salicylic  acid, 
CjHgO^,  splits  up  into  carbon  dioxide  and  oxyphenol  (p.  562) : 

C,H,0«        =        CO,        +        C,H,0, 

Hence  orcin  appears  to  have  the  constitution  of  a  diatomic  phenol.  To  ob- 
tain the  orcin,  the  excess  of  baryta  is  precipitated  from  the  liquid  by  car- 
bonic acid,  and  the  filtrate  evaporated  to  a  small  bulk.  It  forms,  when 
pure,  large  square  prismH,  which  have  a  slightly  yellowish  tint,  an  intensely 
sweet  taste,  and  a  high  degree  of  solubility  both  in  water  and  alcohol. 
When  heated,  it  loses  water,  and  melts  to  a  syrupy  liquid,  which  distils  un- 
changed. The  crystals  of  orcin  contain  C|HgO, .  OH^  It  forms  substitu- 
tion-products with  chlorine  and  bromine. 

Orcein. — When  ammonia  is  added  to  a  solution  of  orcin,  and  the  whole 
is  exposed  to  the  air,  the  liquid  assumes  a  dark-red  or  purple  tint  by  ab- 
sorption of  oxygen ;  a  slight  excess  of  acetic  acid  then  causes  the  precipi- 
tation of  a  deep-red  powder,  not  very  soluble  in  water,  but  freely  dissolved 
by  ammonia  and  fixed  alkalies,  with  a  purple  or  violet  color.  This  powder 
is  an  azotized  substance,  orcein,  formed  from  the  elements  of  the  ammonia 
and  the  orcin ;  it  probably  constitutes  the  chief  ingredient  of  the  red  dye- 
stuff  of  the  commercial  articles  before  mentioned.  Orcein  probably  con- 
tains CfHfNOj,  according  to  which  formula,  its  formation  from  orcin,  under 
the  joint  influence  of  oxygen  and  ammonia,  may  be  represented  by  (he 
equation : 

C^HgO,    +    NH3    4-    0,    =    C,H,NO,    +    20Hr 

Onaiacol  and  Creosol. — Guaiacum,  a  yellow  or  brown  resin  exuding  from 
a  West  Indian  tree  {Ouaiacum  officinale),  yields  by  dry  distillation  an  oily 
liquid,  which,  when  washed  with  water  and  rectified  at  a  moderate  heat, 
gives  off,  first,  guaiaeene^  C^HgO,  nnd  afterward  a  colorless  oil  called  guaia^ 
eol.  This  compound  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1-119  at  22®  C.  (72°  F.),  and 
boils  at  210°  C.  (410°  F  ).  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  slightly  soluble  in 
water.  Nitric  acid  converts  it  into  oxalic  acid  and  a  brown  resin.  With 
chlorine  and  bromine  it  forms  substitution-products.  It  dissolves  in  polath, 
and  forms  crystallizable  salts  with  other  bases.  Guaiaool  is  not,  however, 
a  perfectly  definite  compound,  but  a  mixture  in  varying  proportions  of  the 
homologous  compounds  C^HgO,  and  CgHjgO,.  The  latter  compound  likewise 
exists  in  some  kinds  of  wood-creosote  :  hence  it  is  called  creosol, 

Creosotb  or  Kreosote. — This  substance,  discovered  by  Keichenbach, 
is  contained  in  many  kinds  of  wood-tar,  but  most  abundantly  in  the  heavy 
oil  of  beech-tar,  as  obtained  from  the  wood-vinegar  makers.  It  is  extracted 
and  purified  by  a  series  of  processes  similar  to  those  employed  for  the  pre- 
paration of  phenol  or  carbolic  acid  from  coal-tar  (p.  650). 

Creosote  is  a  colorless,  somewhat  viscid  oily  liquid,  of  great  refractive 
and  dispersive  power.  It  is  quite  neutral  to  test-paper;  has  a  penetrating 
and  most  peculiar  odor,  that,  namely,  of  smoked  meat,  and  a  pungent  and 
almost  insupportable  taste  when  placed  even  in  very  small  quantity  upon 
the  tongue.  Its  density  is  1037,  and  its  boiling-point  about  203°  C. 
(897°  F  ).  It  takes  fire  with  diflBculty,  and  then  burns  with  a  smoky'light. 
When  quite  pure,  it  is  not  altered  by  exposure  to  the  air;  but  much  of  the 
creosote  of  commerce  gradually  turns  brown  under  these  circumstances. 
300.  parts  of  cold  water  take  up  about  1^  part  of  creosote;  at  a  high  tem- 
perature rather  more  is  dissolved,  and  the  hot  solution  abandons  a  portion 
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on  cooling.  The  creosote  itself  absorbs  water  also  to  a  considerable  extent. 
In  acetic  acid  it  dissolves  in  much  larger  quantity.  Alcohol  and  ether  mix 
with  creosote  in  all  proportions.  Concentrated  sulphurit^  acid,  by  the  aid 
of  heat,  blackens  anti  destroys  it.  Caustic  potash  dissolves  creosote  with 
great  facility,  and  forms  with  it  a  compound,  which  crystallizes  in  brilliant 
pearly  scales,  and  consists,  according  to  Hlasiwetz,*  of  potassium  creosolate, 
C9HgRO,20H|.  When  distilled  with  dilute  sulphurixs  acid,  it  yields  ereosoly 
CgH  iqO,.  By  treating  creosote  with  potassium  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen, 
and  crystallizing  the  product  from  ether,  an  acid  potassium  cr<.iosolate  is 
obtained,  consisting  of  CgHgKO,.  CgHjoOj. 

Hlasiwetz  regards  beech-tar  creosote  as  an  ether  of  ereosol,  represented 
either  by  the  formula  CgHgRO,,  or  by  CgHgRO-.  CgHj^Oj,  in  which  R  denotes 
a  monatomic  alcohol-radical.  According  to  Frisch.f  it  consists  mainly  of 
acid  phenylic  ereosol,  CgHg(C9Hg)02.CgH,o02.  It  may  be  distinguished 
from  phenol  by  its  behavior  to  ferric  chloride,  an  alcoholic  solution  of  that 
salt  producing  a  green  color  with  creosote  and  brown  with  phenol;  an 
aqueous  solution  gives  no  color  with  creosote  and  a  blue  color  with  phenol. 
The  creosote  of  commerce  is,  however,  a  substance  of  very  variable  consti- 
tution, much  of  it  being  nothing  but  impure  phenols  (commonly  called 
coal-tar  creosote).  The  tar  of  pine- wood,  as  already  observed  (p.  668),  con- 
sists mainly  of  phenol  and  ereosol. 

The  most  characteristic  property  of  wood-creosote  is  its  extraordinary 
antiseptic  power,  which  appears  to  be  even  greater  than  that  of  phenol.  A 
piece  of  meat  steeped  in  a  very  dilute  solution  of  creosote  dries  up  to  a 
mummy-like  substance,  but  absolutely  refuses  to  putrefy.  The  well-known 
efficacy  of  impure  wood-vinegar  and  of  wood-smoke  in  preserving  provisions 
is  doubtless  to  be  attributed  to  the  creosote  which  they  contain.  Both 
creosote  and  phenol  are  used  by  the  dentist  for  relieving  toothache  arising 
from  putrefactive  decay  in  the  substance  of  the  tooth. 

Teratrol,  CgHjoO,. — This  compound  is  obtained  by  distilling  Teratrio  acid 
(an  acid  extracted  from  the  seeds  of  Veratrum  Sabadilla)  with  excess  of 
baryta  at  a  gentle  heat,  the  mode  of  formation  being  that  of  the  phenols  in 
general  from  the  corresponding  acids  of  the  series  CBH«a.-g04. 


CgH,o04        =        CO,        +        CgH,oO,. 
Veratric  acid.  Veratrol. 

Yeratrol  is  a  colorless  oil  having  an  agreeable  aromatic  odor,  and  specific 
gravity  1-086  at  16°;  it  solidifies  at  16°  C.  (69°  P.),  and  boils  at  202°-205*> 
C.  (39&**-401°  F.).  Bromine  converts  it  into  dibromoveratroly  CgHgBr-O,, 
which  forms  prismatic  crystals.  Nitric  acid  acts  strongly  upon  it,  forming 
nitroveratrolf  CgHg(N0,)02.  which  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  yellow  laminee, 
and  dinitroveratroty  CsHfi^^f^Qi*  ^^^^^  crystallizes  in  yellow  needles,  melt- 
ing at  100°,  and  then  volatilizing  without  decomposition. 

Anitio  Aloohol,  CgH,oOg. — Crude  anise  oil,  the  essential  oil  of  Pimpinella 
Amsurtif  contains  a  crystalline  substance,  CjoHj^O,  called  antthol  or  anite 
camphor.  This  substance  when  oxidized  with  nitric  acid  is  converted  into 
anisic  aldehyde,  CgHgO,,  which,  when  treated  with  alcoholic  potash,  takes 
up  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  and  is  converted  into  anitic  alcohol^  CgHi^O,  (just 
as  benzoic  aldehyde,  C^H^O,  under  similar  circumstances  yields  benzyl 
alcohol,  C^HgO ;  p.  648).  Now  this  alcohol,  though  it  contains  two  atoms  of 
oxygen,  nevertheless  behaves,  not  like  a  diatomic,  but  like  a  monatomic 
alcohol,  yielding  only  one  scries  of  ethers.  The  so-called  anisic  alcohol 
appears,  indeed,  to  be  really  the  methylic  ether  of  the  diatomic  alcohol, 

*  Ann.  CU.  Pharm.  cri.  830.  f  Jonnml  far  praktische  Chemie,  c.  283. 
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CfHgO«  its  formula  being  C.HqOOCH.)OH;  bo  that  it  contains  only  one  atom 
of  replaceable  hydrogen.  Hydrocliloric  acid  gas  conyerts  it  into  the  cor- 
responding hydrochloric  ether,  CgH,Cl(OH),  or  CtH5(0CHJC1(0H). 


TBIATOMIO  ALCOHOLS  AND  XTHEBS. 

Triatomic  alcohols  may  be  derived  from  saturated  hydrocarbons  by  sub- 
stitution of  three  equivalents  of  hydroxyl  for  three  atoms  of  hydrogen,  and 
may  accordingly  be  regarded  as  compounds  of  trivalent  alcohol  radicals 
with  three  equivalents  of  hydroxyl,  or  as  compounds  derived  from  a  triple 
molecule  of  water,  by  substitution  of  a  trivalent  rndical  for  three  atoms  of 
hydrogen.  The  hydrocarbons  of  the  paraffin  series,  CnH«B+2*  should  ac- 
cordingly yield  a  series  of  triatomic  alcohols  of  the  form  (CBHni^j)^^^(0H)3, 
vix. : — 

Methenyl  alcohol CH(OH)g 

Ethenyl  alcohol C,H,(OH)g 

Propenyl  alcohol C,Hj(OH)j 

Quartenyl  alcohol C^H^fOH), 

Quintenyl  alcohol CjHgiOH;, 

&c.  &c. 

Of  these,  however,  only  two  are  known,  viz.,  propenyl  alcohol,  or  glycerin^ 
B,n^  quintenyl  alcohol^  or  amyl  glycerin.  There  are  also  two  or  three  bodies 
which  may  be  regarded  as  triatomic  phenols,  represented  by  the  general 
formula  C„Hto-«Os.  or  C„Hft,_^(OH,). 

Each  triatomic  alcohol,  subjected  to  the  action  of  acids,  or  of  the  chlo- 
rides, bromides,  or  iodides  of  phosphorus,  may  yield  three  classes  of  ethers, 
derived  from  it  by  substitution  of  a  halogen  element,  or  acid  radical,  for 
part  or  the  whole  of  the  hydroxyl;  thus,  from  glycerin  may  be  obtained 
the  three  hydrochloric  ethers,  C-H^CUOH),,  C,H,C1,0H,  CjH.Clj.  and  the 
three  acetic  ethers,  C,H5(OC,HsO)(OH),,  C,H5(0CjH,0),0H,  and  C.H. 
(OC,H,0),. 

Xethenyl  Ethers. — Methenyl  alcohol.  CH(OH)g,  has  not  been  obtained; 
but  ethers  are  known  which  may  be  derived  from  it,  by  substitution  of 
halogen  elements  for  the  three  equivalents  of  hydroxyl,  CHCl,  for  example. 
These  compounds,  which  may  also  be  directly  derived  from  methane,  are 
usually  distinguished  by  names  ending  in  **form,"  to  denote  their  relation 
to  formic  acid,  (CH)'>'^0(OH). 

Methenyl  Chloride  or  Chloroform,  CHCI..  —  This  compound  is  pro- 
duced :  1.  Together  with  methene  chloride,  CH^CL,  when  a  mixture  of 
chlorine  and  gaseous  methyl  chloride  is  exposed  to  Uie  sun's  rays  — 2.  By 
the  action  of  alkalies  on  chloral  (p.  517): 

C.HCljO        +        KOH        ss        CHCI,        -f        CHO,K 
Chloral.  Chloro-  Potassium 

form.  formate. 

3.  By  boiling  trichloracetic  acid  with  aqueous  alkalies : 

CjHCljO,      -f      2K0H      =      CHCI,      -f      CO,K,      -f      OH, 
Trichlor-  Chloro-  Potassium 

aoetio  acid.  form.  carbonate. 

4«  By  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  on  carbon  tetrachloride : 

CCI4        -f-        H,        =        HCl        -f        CHCV 
48 
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5.  By  the  action  of  hypochlorites,  or  of  chlorine  in  presence  of  alkalies, 
on  various  organic  substances,  as  methyl,'  ethyl,  and  amyl  alcohols,  acetic 
acid,  acetone.  &c.  The  reaction  is  complicated,  giving  rise  to  several  other 
products;  with  common  alcohol  and  calcium  hypochlorite  the  principal 
reaction  appears  to  be  — 

2CjH^  +  6Cl,0,Ca  =  2CHCI,  +  2C0jCa  +  2CaCl2  +  CaHjO,  -f  40Hy 

Chloroform  is  prepared  on  the  large  scale  by  cautiously  distilling  together 
good  commercial  chloride  of  lime,  water,  and  alcohol.  The  whole  product 
distils  over  with  the  first  portions  of  water,  so  that  the  operation  may  be 
soon  interrupted  with  advantage.  The  chloroform,  which  constitutes  the 
oily  portion  of  the  distillate,  is  purified  by  agitation  with  water,  desicca- 
tion with  calcium  chloride,  and  distillation  in  a  water-bath. 

Chloroform  is  a  thin,  colorless  liquid  of  agreeable  ethereal  odor,  much 
resembling  that  of  Dutch  liquid,  and  of  a  sweetish  taste.  Its  density  is 
1-48,  and  it  boils  at  61°  C  (142°  F.):  the  density  of  its  vapor  (compared 
with  air)  is  4*20.  Chloroform  is  difiQcult  to  kindle,  and  burns  with  a  green- 
ish flame.  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  and  is  not  affected  by  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid.  When  boiled  with  aqueous  potash  in  a  closed  tube, 
it  is  converted  into  potassium  chloride  and  formate : 

CHCl,        -f        4H0K        = 
Chloroform.  Potassium 

hydrate. 

Chloroform  is  well  known  for  its  remarkable  effecta  upon  the  animal 
system,  in  producing  temporary  insensibility  to  pain  when  its  vapor  is 
inhaled. 

Bbomoform,  CHBrj,  is  a  heavy,  volatile  liquid,  prepared  by  the  simul- 
taneous action  of  bromine  and  aqueous  alkalies  on  alcohol,  wood-spirit^ 
and  af;etone.  It  is  converted  by  caustic  potash  into  potassium  bromide 
and  formate. 

Iodoform,  CHI,,  is  a  solid,  yellow,  cry st alii zable  substance,  easily  ob- 
tained by  adding  alcoholic  solution  of  potash  to  tincture  of  iodine,  avoiding 
excess,  evaporating  the  whole  to  dryness,  and  treating  the  residue  with 
water.  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  in  alcohol,  and  is  de- 
composed by  alkalies  in  the  same  m.anner  as  the  preceding  compounds. 
Bromine  converts  it  into  bronuodo/orm,  CHBr.I,  a  colorless  liquid  which 
solidifies  at  0°.  Iodoform  distilled  with  phosphorus  pentachloride  or  mer- 
curic chloride,  is  converted  into  ehioriodoform,  CHC1,I,  a  colorless  liquid 
of  sp.  gr.  1*96,  which  does  not  solidify  at  any  temperature.  Nitroform, 
CH(N0,),,  a  body  analogous  in  composition  to  the  methenyl  ethers,  will  be 
considered  in  connection  with  the  cyanogen  compounds. 


8KC1      -f      CHO(OK)     +      20H, 

Potassium 

formate. 


Propenyl  Alcohol,  or  Olyoerin, 


CjHgO,       = 


rOH 
(C.H.)-|0H 


or 


CHgOH 

CHOH 

CH,< 


OH 


This  compound  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  alkalies  on  natural  fats, 
which  are,  in  fact,  the  propenylic  etiiers  of  certain  fatty  acids;  thus 
stearin,  one  of  the  constituents  of  mutton  suet,  consists  of  propfnyl  iri- 
9tearate,  (CjHj)^^^{0C,gH^O)g.  a  compound  derivable  from  glycerin  itself,  by 
substitution  of  stearyl,  CjgHj^O,  for  hydrogen.  Now,  when  stearin  is 
boiled  with  a  caustic  alkali,  it  is  converted  into  a  stearate  of  the  alkali- 
metal  and  glycerin,  thus : 
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C,H,rOC„H3jO),    +    8K0H    =    SKOCrtHj^O     +     C,H,(OH), 
dtearin.  Potassium  Qi^cerin. 

stearate. 

A  similar  reaction  takes  place  when  any  other  similarly  constituted  fat  is 
treated  with  a  caustic  alkali.  The  metallic  salts  of  the  fatty  acids  thus 
obtained  are  the  well-known  bodies  called  soapa^  and  the  process  is  called 
9ap<mific€Uion ;  this  .term,  originally  restricted  to  actual  soap-making,  has 
been  extended  to  all  cases  of  the  resolution  of  a  compound  ether  into  an 
acid  and  an  alcohol,  such,  for  example,  as  the  conversion  of  ethyl  acetate 
into  acetic  acid  and  ethyl  alcohol  by  the  action  of  alcoholic  potash. 

Glycerin  was  originally  obtained  by  heating  together  olive  or  other  suit- 
able oil,  lead  oxide,  and  water,  as  in  the  manufacture  of  common  lead-pUuter; 
an  insoluble  soap  of  lead  is  thereby  formed,  while  the  glycerin  remains  in 
the  aqueous  liquid.  The  latter  is  treated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
digested  with  animal  charcoal,  filtered  and  evaporated  in  a  vacuum  at  the 
temperature  of  the  air.  Glycerin  is  now  produced  in  very  large  quantity 
and  perfect  purity  in  the  decomposition  of  fatty  substances  by  means  of 
overheated  steam,  a  process  which  Mr.  George  Wilson  has  lately  introduced 
into  the  manufacture  of  candles.*  In  this  reaction  a  fatty  acid  and 
glycerin  are  produced  by  assimilation  of  the  elements  of  water :  they  are 
carried  over  by  the  excess  of  steam  in  a  state  of  mechanical  mixture,  which 
rapidly  separates  into  two  layers  in  the  receiver.  The  reaction  is  exactly 
similar  to  that  which  takes  place  when  a  caustic  alkali  is  used  to  effect  the 
saponification,  e.  g. : 

CsH5(0C„H^0),    +    30H,    ==    8H0C„H^0    +    C.HjCOH), 
Stearin.  Stearic  acid.  Glycerin. 

Glycerin  may  also  be  produced  from  propenyl  bromide,  {C^U^V^^Bt^^  a 
compound  formed,  as  already  observed,  by  the  action  of  bromine  on  allyl 
iodide,  C,H(I.  The  process  consists  in  converting  the  propenyl-bromide 
into  propenyl  triacetate,  {C^^^Y^^{OCfifi)^,  by  the  action  of  silver  acetate, 
and  decomposing  this  compound  ether  with  potash. 

This  mode  of  formation  must  not,  however,  be  regarded  as  an  actual 
synthesis  of  glycerin  from  compounds  of  simpler  constitution ;  for  the 
allyl- compounds  are  themselves  prepared  from  glycerin  (p.  644),  and  have 
never  yet  been  obtained  from  any  other  source. 

Glycerin  is  a  nearly  colorless  and  very  viscid  liquid,  of  sp.  gr.  1*27,  which 
cannot  be  made  to  crystallixe.  It  has  an  intensely  sweet  taste,  and  mixes 
with  water  in  all  proportions :  its  solution  does  not  undergo  the  alcoholic 
fermentation,  but  when  mixed  with  yeast  and  kept  in  a  warm  place,  it  is 
gradually  converted  into  propionic  acid.  Glycerin  has  no  action  on  vege- 
table colors.  Exposed  to  heat,  it  volatilizes  in  part,  darkens,  and  decom- 
poses, giving  off.  amongst  other  products,  a  substance  called  acrolein^  C^H^O, 
having  an  intensely  pungent  odor. 

Concentrated  nitric  aciW  converts  glycerin  into  fflf/errie  add^  CjHfO^.  an  acid 
related  to  glycerin  in  the  same  manner  as  glycollic  acid  to  glycol,  and 
acetic  acid  to  ethyl  alcohol ;  being  formed  from  it  by  substitution  of  oxygen 
for  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  in  immediate  relation  to  hydroxyl;  thus: 

CHjOH  CH^OH 

CHOH   +   0,   =   OH,  +        CHOH 

CHjOH  COOH 

Gl^^cerin.  Glyceric  acid. 

^  By  Tllghman'fl  process,  an  emalKlon  of  wnt^r  and  flit  is  passed  nnd<>r  pressure  through  a 
highly  heattnl  tube,  and  after  delivery  at  the  extreme  end  separates  into  a  solution  of 
glycerin  and  the  fatty  acid. — R.  B. 
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The  formula  of  gljcerin  indicates  the  possibility  of  effecting  a  second  sub- 
stitution of  the  same  kind,  which  would  yield  diglyceric  acid,  CgH^O^,  but 
this  acid  has  not  been  actually  obtained. 

Glycerin,  treated  with  a  mixture  of  strong  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids, 
forms  nitroglycerin^  Q^^f,{^0^\0^,  a  heavy  oily  liquid  which  explodes  power- 
fully by  percussion.  It  is  much  used  for  blasting  in  mines  and  quarries, 
but  is  Tery  dangerous  to  handle,  and  has  given  rise  to  seyeral  fatal  ac- 
cidents. 

Glycerin  combines  with  the  elements  of  sulphuric  acid,  forming  a  md' 
phogly eerie  acidf  CjHgO,SO^  which  gives  soluble  salts  with  lime,  baryta,  and 
lead  oxide. 

Monatomic  oxygen  adds  (acetic,  benzoic,  stearic,  &o.),  heated  in  sealed 
tubes  with  glycerin,  yield  compound  ethers,  in  which  1,  2,  or  8  hydrogen- 
atoms  of  the  glycerin  are  replaced  by  an  equivalent  quantity  of  the  acid 
radical,  according  to  the  proportions  employed.  The  resulting  compound 
ethers  are  denoted  by  names  ending  in  in  ;  thus : 

CyHfifOH),      +      HOC,H,0    =      CsH,(OH),OC,H,0      +    OH, 
Glycerin.  Acetic  acid.  Mono-acetin. 

CjHgCOH),      4-     2H0C,H,0    =    C,Hfi(0H)(0CaH,0),    +    20H, 
Glycerin.  Acetic  acid.  Diacetin. 

CsHfiCOH),      -f    8H0C,H,0    =        C.HjCOCjH.O),         +     80H, 
Glycerin.  Acetic  acid.  Triacetin. 

The  glyceric  ethers  or  glycerides  thus  produced  are,  for  the  most  part, 
oily  liquids  increasing  in  viscidity  as  the  acid  from  which  they  are  formed 
has  a  higher  molecular  weight;  those  formed  from  the  higher  members  of 
the  fatty  acid  scries,  Cq  Hs^O,  (such  as  palmitic  and  stearic  acids),  are  solid 
fats.  Some  of  the  triacid  glycerides,  produced  artificially  in  the  way  just 
mentioned,  are  identical  with  natural  fats  occurring  in  the  bodies  of  plants 
and  animals;  thus  tristearin  is  identical  with  the  stearin  of  beef  and  mutton 
suet;  triolein  with  the  olein  of  olive  oil,  &c. 

Hydrochloric  and  hydrobromie  acids  act  upon  glycerin  in  the  same  manner 
as  oxygen  acids,  excepting  that  the  reaction  always  stops  at  the  second 
stage  (just  as  in  the  action  of  these  acids  on  the  glycols  it  stops  at  the  first 
stage).  The  ethers  thus  formed  are  called  chlorhydrins  and  bromhydrinSf  &c., 
e.  g.: 

C,H5(0H),    -f    HCl    =     05H6(0H),C1    -f    OH, 
Glycerin.  Chlorhydrin. 

CjHgCOH),    +    2HC1  ==     C5H5(0H)C1,    +    20H, 
Glycerin.  Dichlorhydrin. 

Hydriodie  acid  acts  somewhat  differently,  producing  an  ether,  CgH„IOg, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  a  double  molecule  of  glycerin,  having  four  equiv- 
alents of  hydroxyl  replaced  by  two  atoms  of  oxygen,  and  a  fifth  by  iodine, 
CeHwO,(OH)L 

The  chlorides  and  bromides  of  phosphorus  act  upon  glycerin  in  the  same 
manner  as  hydrochloric  and  hydrobromie  acid,  but  their  action  goes  on  to 
the  third  stage,  producing  trichlorhydrin  or  propenyl  chloride  and  the  cor- 
responding bromine  compound : 

C,H6(0H)Cl,    +     PClj    =    PC1,0    +     HCl    +     C,H.a, 
Dichlorhydrin.  Trichlor- 

hydrin. 

Iodide  of  phosphorus  acts  on  glycerin  in  a  totally  different  manner,  yield- 
ing iodopropene  or  allyl  iodide,  C,HjI  (p.  644). 
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Gltcidb. — When  dichlorhjdrin  is  treated  with  potash,  it  giTes  up  a 
molecule  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  is  cooverted  into  a  compound  called 
epiehlorhydrin : 

CjH^OHCl^    —    HCl    ==    CjHsOCl 
Dichlorhydrin.  Epichlor- 

hydrin. 

This  compound  may  be  regarded  as  the  hydrochloric  ether  of  an  alcohol, 
C$H50(0H),  called  glycide,  formed  from  glycerin  by  abstraction  of  OH,. 
Dibromhydrin,  C3Hj(0H)Br,,  treated  in  the  same  manner,  yields  epibrom- 
hydrin,  or  the  hydrobromic  ether  of  glycide,  C^H^OBr.  Epichlorhydrin 
heated  with  dry  potassium  iodide  is  conTerted  into  epi-iodhydrin^  C^H^OI : 

CgHjOCl     +     KI    =    KCl    +    C,Hj.OI. 

These  glyoidic  ethers  are  easily  reconverted  into  bodies  of  the  glycerin 
type.  Thus  epichlorhydrin  combines  with  acetic  acid,  forming  glyceric 
aeeioehlorhydrin  : 

(C,H,)^''C10    +    HOC,H,0    r=    (C,H5)'^^CU0H)(OC,H,0); 
Epichlor-  Acetic  acid.  Acetochlorhydrin. 

hydrin. 

and  with  alcohol,  in  like  manner,  forming  glyceric  ethylehlorhydrin^  (C,!!^)^^^ 
C1(0H)(0C,H.). 

Epichlorhydrin  unites  directly  with  water,  forming  glyceric  tnonoehlorhy' 
drift,  0,H5(0H),C1. 

PoLTOLTCBRiNS. — Two,  three,  or  more  molecules  of  glycerin  can  unite 
into  a  single  molecule,  with  elimination  of  a  number  of  water  molecules 
less  by  one  than  the  number  of  glycerin  molecules  which  combine  together ; 
thus: 

2C,H.(0H),      -    OH,  =      (C,H,)'",{5>o'j,j^ 

Glycerin.  Diglycerin. 

8C,H,(0H),      -    20H,  =      l^^iy"»{%A)t 

Glycerin.  Triglycerin. 

Generally : 

«C,H.(OH),      -    (»-l)OH,  =  (C.H.),{J5h')_^^^ 

The  product  is  a  poly  glycerin  whose  atomicity  (determined  by  the  num- 
ber of  equivalents  of  hydroxyl  contained  in  it)  is  n-|-2. 

The  mode  of  preparing  the  polyglycerins  is  similar  to  that  of  the  poly- 
ethenic  alcohols  (p.  561),  and  consists  in  heating  glycerin  with  chlorhydrin, 
whereby  diglycerin  and  hydrochloric  acid  are  formed  : 

C,HjCl(OH),    +    C,H5(0H),  =  (C.H,),0(OH),    +     HCl 
Chlorhydrin.  Glycerin.  Diglycerin. 

The  hydrochloric  acid  thus  formed  converts  a  fresh  quantity  of  glycerin 
into  chlorhydrin,  which  then  acts  in  a  similar  manner  on  the  diglycerin 
and  converts  it  into  triglycerin,  and  in  this  manner  the  process  i^  con- 
tinued. The  polyglycerins  may  then  be  separated  by  fractional  distilla- 
tion.    Their  properties  are  but  little  known. 

Qnintenyl  Alcohol,  or  Amyl  Glycerin,  C5Hi,0,=.(C5HJ^''(OH),.— This 
compound  is  formed  from  brorooquintene  dibromide,  CgH^nr .  Br,,  or  quin- 
ienyl  bromide,  C^H^Br,,  by  the  series  of  processes  represented  in  the  fol- 
lowing equations: 
48* 
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tf,Br,  +  2AgOC,H,0  =  2AgBr  +  (C,H,)"/{  (0^H»0)» 

iintenjl  Silver  Silver  Quintenyl  diaceio- 

jromide.  aoetaie.  bromide.  bromhydrin. 

(C,H,)^^^  {  (^^^^»^)«  +  2K0H  =  2K0C,H,0  +  CjH/'^  J  (^^)« 

Quintenyl  diaceto-       Potassium    Potassium  Quintenyl 

bromhydrin.  hydrate.        acetate.  bromhydrin. 

(CjH,)/^'  { (^^)«    +    KOH     =     KBr  +  (C,H,)'/^(OH), 

Quintenyl  Quintenyl 

bromhydrin.  alcohol. 

Quintenyl  alcohol  is  a  thick  colorless  liquid,  haTing  a  sweet  aromatic 
taste,  and  soluble  in  water.* 

Triatomie  Phenoli. 

There  are  three  compounds  represented  by  the  formula  C^^fig,  and 
exhibiting  a  certain  relationship  to  the  phenols ;  these  are : 

1.  Pyrogallol,  or  PyrogaUie  add^  produced  by  the  action  of  heat  on  gallic 
(dioxysalicylic)  acid: 

CjH.Oj        =        CO,        +        C,H,0,; 
Gallic  Pyrogallio 

acid.  acid. 

also,  together  with  gallic  acid,  by  the  action  of  hot  caustic  potash  on  di- 
iodo  salicylic  acid,  C^H^I^Og.  It  is  conveniently  prepared  by  heating  a 
dried  aqueous  extract  of  gall-nuts  to  180<'-18d<'  C.  (Sde^-SBd^^  F.)  in  an 
iron  pot  covered  with  a  paper  cap.  It  then  sublimes  and  condenses  on  the 
cap  in  long  flattened  prisms. 

PyrogaUie  acid  is  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether;  it  melts  at  116° 
C.  (239°  F.),  boils  at  210°  C.  (410°  F.),  and  decomposes  at  260°  C.  (482° 
F.),  giving  off  water  and  leaving  a  residue  of  meiagallie  odd,  C^^fi^  It 
dissolves  in  caustic  potash  or  soda,  forming  a  solution  which  quichly  ab« 
sorbs  oxygen  from  the  air,  and  turns  black:  this  solution  forms  a  very 
convenient  reagent  for  the  eudiometric  analysis  of  air  (p.  165).  With 
solutions  of  pure  ferrous  salts  it  produces  a  fine  blue  color,  but  the  smallest 
trace  of  fi^rric  salt  ch'inges  the  tint  to  green.  With  bromine,  pyrogallic 
acid  forms  a  substitution-product  containing  CgH^BrjO,- 

2.  Pfilorogluein.  —  Phlorizin,  or  phloridzin,  a  crystalline  substance,  exist* 
ing  ready-formed  in  the  root-bark  of  the  apple,  pear,  plum,  and  cherry- 
trees,  is  resolved  by  boiling  with  dilute  acids  into  glucose,  and  another 
crystalline  substance,  phloretin : 

Ca.H,,0,o        +        OH,        ==        C,H„0,        -f        C.Ji.fi; 
Phlorizin.  Glucose.  Phloretin. 

and  phloretin,  treated  with  aqueous  pot-ash,  is  resolved  into  phloretic  acid, 
and  ph^oroglucin : 

C„H„0,        +        OH,        =        C,HwO,        +        C.H,0, 
Phloretin.  Phloretic  Phloro- 

acid.  glucin. 

Phloroglucin  is  a  neutral  crystalline  substance,  having  a  very  sweet 
taste,  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.     With  bromine  it  forms  the  com- 

^  BautTt  Zeiticbrift  fUr  Chcm.  u.  Phanu.  1861,  p.  673. 
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pound  CgH^BrjOg;  with  nitric  add,  C)qHj(N0,)03;  with  ammonia,  a  base 
called  phioramine,  C^Hgj(SHj)0^:  with  acetyl  chloride  and  benzoyl  chloride,  it 
yields  the  compounds  CsHs(C,H,0)0,,  and  C,H^(CtH^O)0,,  both  of  which 
are  crystalline. 

8.  FranguUn,  —  This  is  a  yellow  crystallizable  substance,  contained  in 
the  bark  of  the  berry -bearing  alder  (Hhamnut  frangula).  It  is  insoluble  in 
water,  slightly  soluble  in  warm  alcohol  and  ether,  soluble  in  fixed  oils, 
benzene,  and  oil  of  turpentine.  Fuming  nitric  acid  dissolves  it,  forming 
oxalic  acid,  and  an  acid  called  mtro/ranyulic  acid,  said  to  contain  Q^Vii^fi^ 
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The  only  tetratomic  alcohols  at  present  known  are  erythrite,  CflYp^j 
and  propylphycite,  C^HgO^. 

Erythrite,  C4H,o04=a(C4H,)''(OH)4,  also  called  Erythronuamite,  Fry  thro- 
gluein,  and  Phycite,  is  the  tetratomic  alcohol  corresponding  to  quartyl  alco- 
hol, C4H,oO,  and  quartyl  glycol,  C4H,oO,;  the  corresponding  glycerin  is 
not  known. 

Erythrite  is  a  saccharine  substance,  existing  ready-formed  in  Protococcua 
vulgaris.  It  was  originally  discovered  by  Dr.  Stenhouse  among  the  pro- 
ducts of  decomposition  of  erythric  acid.*  It  crystallizes  in  large  trans- 
parent prisms,  is  readily  soluble  in  water,  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol, 
insoluble  in  ether ;  not  fermentable.  Heated  with  hydriodic  acid,  it  yields 
secondary  quartyl  iodide,  C4H^  (p.  534) : 

^fivfl^        +        7HI        =        C4H,I        +        40H,        +        81,. 

Heated  with  oxygen  acids,  it  forms  compound  ethers,  in  the  manner  of  alco- 
hols in  general;  thus,  with  benzoic  acid,  C^Hfi^  or  HOC-H.O,  it  forms  a 
dibenzoate,  (C4Hg)»'(OH)j(OC^H50),.  and  a  hexbenzoate,  (C.Hg)''(OC-HgO)4. 
2C7H,0,,  consisting  of  neutral  benzoyl-erythrite  united  with  two  molecules 
of  benzoic  acid. 

Propylphycite,  C,H804=(CjH4)»'(OH)4.  —This  alcohol  is  obtained  synthet- 
ically by  the  following  series  of  processes:  I.  Epichlorhydrin  which 
combines  with  hypochlorous  acid,  forming  the  dichlorhydrin  of  propyl- 
phycite : 

CaH-OCl  +  ClOH  =r  (C,H4)«'C1,(0H), 

Epichlor-  Hypo-  Dichlorhydrin  of 

hydrin.  chlorous  acid.  propylphycite. 

2.  This  dichlorhydrin,  treated  with  silver  acetate,  is  converted  into  the 
corresponding  diacetin,  (C,H4)'*(OC,H50),(OH),.  —  8.  The  diacetin,  heated 
with  aqueous  potash,  yields  the  tetratomic  alcohol. 

Propylphycite  is  a  colorless,  solid,  amorphous  mass,  which  deliquesces 
in  the  air  to  a  glutinous  liquid.  It  has  a  sweetish  taste,  dissolves  easily  in 
alcohol,  and  resembles  erythrite  in  its  chemical  relations.  With  fuming 
nitric  acid,  it  forms  nitropropylphycite,  CjH^(N0,)04. 

Carbon  tetrachloride,  CCL.  may  be  regarded  as  a  tetratomic  ether ;  the 
corresponding  alcohol,  C(0H)4,  is  theoretically  possible,  but  is  not  actually 
known. 

*  See  tho  chapter  on  coloring  niAtters. 
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Finite  and  quereiU^  two  sacoharine  substances  having  the  composition 
CfHigOgf  probably  belong  to  this  class  of  bodies,  inasmuch  as  they  produce 
ethers  when  treated  with  acids,  and  the  atomicity  of  an  alcohol  —  that  is  to 
say,  the  number  of  replaceable  hydrogen-atoms  which  it  contains  —  is  equal 
to  the  number  of  oxygen-atoms  in  its  molecule ;  such  indeed  is  the  case  with 
all  the  alcohols  described  in  the  preceding  pages. 

Finite  is  contained  in  the  sap  of  a  Californian  pine  {Pinu»  Lamberliana), 
and  is  deposited  from  the  aqueous  extract  of  the  hardened  juice,  in  hard 
white  crystalline  nodules,  as  sweet  as  sugar-candy,  yei*y  soluble  in  water, 
nearly  insoluble  in  alcohol.  It  turns  the  plane  of  polarization  of  a  luminous 
ray  to  the  right ;  is  not  fermentable.  With  benzoic  acid  it  forms  dihenzo- 
pimte,  C,H^(0C^H,0),(0H)3,  and  tetrabetuopinite,  C^Hj{OC^Efi)^(OE) ;  and 
similar  compounds  with  stearic  acid. 

Quereite  is  a  saccharine  substance  extracted  from  acorns,  by  treating  the 
aqueous  infusion  with  milk  of  lime  to  remove  tannic  acid,  leaving  the  liquid 
to  ferment  with  yeast  to  remove  fermentable  sugar,  evaporating  the  filtrate 
to  a  syrup,  and  leaving  it  to  crystallize.  It  forms  hard  monoclinic  crystals, 
which  grate  between  the  teeth,  and  are  soluble  in  water  and  in  hot  dilute 
alcohol.  Heated  in  a  sealed  tube  with  benzoic  add,  it  forms  dibenzoquerciie, 
C,H,(OCAO),(OH),. 
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This  class  of  compounds  includes  most  of  the  saccharine  substances  found 
in  plants,  and  others  produced  from  them  by  artificial  transformation.  Two 
of  the  natural  sugars,  mannite  and  dulcitCy  having  the  composition  C^HnO,, 
or  (C,Hg)'^(OH]g,  are  saturated  hexatomic  alcohols  derived  from  the  satu- 
rated hydrocaroon,  CgH,^.  Several  others,  called  glucoses,  contain  CjHjjO^ 
that  is  to  say,  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  less  than  mannite  and  dulcite,  and 
may  therefore  be  regarded  —  so  far  as  composition  is  concerned  —  as  the 
aldehydes  of  these  alcohols ;  moreover,  ordinary  glucose  (grape-sugar)  is 
converted  into  mannite  by  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen,  just  as  acetic 
aldehyde,  CjH^O,  is  converted  into  common  alcohol,  C,H,0.  Further,  there 
are  diglueosic  alcohols,  CjjH-jO,^(=  2Qfi^fi^  —  OH,),  related  to  the  glucoses 
in  the  same  manner  as  diethenio  alcohol  to  glycol,  or  diglycerin  to  glycerin : 
the  most  important  of  these  are  cane-sugar  and  milk-sugar;  and,  lastly,  there 
are  certain  vegetable  products  —  viz.,  starch,  cellulose,  and  a  few  others,  re- 
presented by  the  formula  C^Hj^Oj,  or  multiples  thereof  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  oxygen-ethers  or  anhydrides  of  the  glucoses,  or  of  the  diglu- 
oosio  alcohols,  inasmuch  as  they  differ  therefrom  by  a  molecule  of  water. 
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Xannite,  C,H,40g  =  (CgHg)  (OH),.  —  This  is  the  chief  component  of  manna, 
an  exudation  from  a  species  of  ash :  it  is  also  found  in  the  juice  of  certain 
other  plants,  in  several  sea-weeds,  and  in  mushrooms  It  is  best  prepared 
by  treating  manna  with  boiling  alcohol,  and  filtering  the  solution  while 
hot;  it  then  crystallizes  on  cooling  in  tufts  of  slender  needles.  Mannit« 
may  be  produced  artificially  by  treating  a  solution  of  glucose  with  sodium 
amalgam,  the  glucose  then  taking  up  2  atoms  of  hydrogen : 

C,H„0,        +        H,        =        C,H,«0,. 
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The  same  transformation  of  glucose  sometimes  takes  place  under  the  action 
of  certain  ferments. 

Mannite  crystallizes  in  thin  four-sided  prisms,  easily  soluble  in  water  and 
in  hot  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether.  It  is  slightly  sweet,  has  no  action  on 
polarized  light,  and  is  not  fermentable  except  under  yery  unusual  conditions. 

By  oxidation  in  contact  with  platinum-blaek,  mannite  is  converted  into 
mannitie  acid,  CgHjoO^,  and  mannitoae,  C^HiaOe,  a  kind  of  sugar  isomeric  with 
glucose.  By  oxidation  with  nUrie  acid  it  yields  saeeharie  aeidy  CfHjg,  and 
ultimately  oxalic  acid.  Mannitie  acid  and  saccharic  acid  are  related  to 
mannite  in  the  same  manner  as  glyoollio  acid  and  oxalic  acid  to  glycol ;  the 
relation  between  the  three  compounds  is  shown  by  the  following  formula : 

CH,OH  COOH  COOH 

CHOII  CHOn  CHOH 

CHOH  CHOH  CHOH 

CHOH  CHOH  CHOH 

CHOH  CHOH  CHOH 

CH,OH  CHjOH  COOH 

Mannite.  Mannitie  Saccharic 

acid.  acid. 

'R J  fuming  nitric  acid^  or  more  easily  by  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  $ulphuri€ 
aeidSf  mannite  is  converted  into  nitromannite,  ^^^^^{^0^)fi^^  a  crystalline 
body,  which  explodes  violently  by  percussion  or  when  suddenly  heated, 
and  is  reconverted  into  mannite  by  ammonium  sulphide.  With  sulphuric 
acid  mannite  forms  tulpho-mannitic  acid,  CfHj^O^ .  8S0.. 

Mannite,  treated  with  hydriodic  acid,  is  converted  into  secondary  hexyl 
iodide,  or  hexylene  hydriodide  (p.  639) : 

CeH^O,    +     llHI    »     C,H,,I    +    60H,    +    61, 
Mannite.  Hexyl 

iodide. 

Mannite,  lieated  with  organic  acids,  forms  compound  ethers,  after  the 
manner  of  alcohols  in  general,  the  elements  of  the  mannite  and  the  acid 
uniting  together,  with  elimination  of  one  or  more  molecules  of  water.  The 
resulting  compounds,  called  mannitanidesy  bear  a  considerable  resemblance 
to  the  fats;  but  their  composition  has  not  been  very  exactly  determined. 

These  ethers,  when  saponified  with  alkalies,  yield,  not  mannite,  but  man* 
nitan,  CqH,.^Oj,  a  compound  differing  from  mannite  by  one  molecule  of  water. 
The  same  compound  is  obtained  in  small  quantity  by  heating  mannite  to 
200®  C.  (392**  F.),  and  more  easily  by  prolonged  boiling  of  mannite  with 
strong  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  a  syrupy  liquid,  which  volatilizes  slowly 
at  140**  C*  (284*'  F.),  and  dissolves  easily  in  water  and  in  cold  absolute 
alcohol :  this  last  property  affords  the  means  of  separating  it  from  mannite. 
When  exposed  to  the  air,  it  slowly  absorbs  water,  and  is  reconverted  into 
mannite ;  the  change  is  accelerated  by  boiling  with  acids  or  with  alkalies. 

Mannite,  boiled  with  butyric  acid^  gives  up  two  molecules  of  water,  and 
is  converted  into  mannide^  ^«^io^4*  ^hich  is  also  a  syrupy  liquid,  but  differs 
from  mannitan  in  being  much  more  volatile,  evaporating  rapidly  at  140**, 
and  in  being  quickly  reconverted  into  mannite  by  exposure  to  moist  air. 
It  dissolves  easily  in  water  and  in  absolute  alcohol. 

Dnloite,  C^ H,40^  also  called  Dulcin,  Dulcoae,  and  Melampyrite, — This  sugar, 
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isomeric  with  mannite,  is  obtained  from  a  crystalline  substance,  of  unknown 
origin,  imported  from  Mudagascar :  it  is  extrncted  therefrom  by  boiling 
with  water,  and  crystallizes  from  the  filtered  solution.  Dulctte  is  likewise 
obtained  from  Melampyrum  nemorotum^  by  mixing  the  aqueous  decoction 
of  the  plant  with  lime,  concentrating,  adding  hydrochloric  acid  in  slight 
excess,  and  eyaporating  a  little;  it  then  separates  in  crystals  as  the  liquid 
cools. 

Dulcite  is  a  sweet  substance  resembling  mannite  in  most  of  its  properties, 
but  di£fering  from  it  in  its  crystalline  form,  which  is  that  of  a  monoclinic 
prism,  whereas  the  crystals  of  mannite  are  trimetric ;  and  also  in  its  melt- 
ing point,  dulcite  melting  at  182<'  C.  (860''  F.),  mannite  at  165°  C  (829°  F.), 
and  by  yielding,  when  oxidized  with  nitric  acid,  not  saccharic  acid,  but 
mucio  acid,  which  is  isomeric  therewith.  Heated  with  organic  acids,  it 
forms  ethers  called  dulcitanides,  analogous  to  the  manmtan.'tlea,  and  yielding 
by  saponification,  not  dulcite,  but  dulcitan,  C^H^Og,  which  may  likewise  be 
obtained  by  heating  dulcite  or  by  boiling  it  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

laodvleite,  C^H^fi^y  or  CfH.^Og.OH^  a  saccharine  substance  isomeric  with 
mannite  and  dulcite,  is  proauced,  according  to  Hlasiwetz  and  Pfaundler,* 
by  the  action  of  dilute  acid  on  quercitrin  (p.  000).  It  forms  large  trans- 
parent, regularly  developed  crystals  resembling  those  of  cane-sugar:  it  is 
sweeter  than  grape-sugnr,  not  fermentable,  dissoWes  in  2-09  parts  of  water  at 
18°  C.  (64°  F.),  and  easily  in  absolute  alcohol.  The  solutions  turn  the  plane 
of  polarization  to  the  right.  Isodulcite  melts  with  loss  of  water  between 
105°  and  110°  C.  (221°-280°  F.),  is  colored  yellow  or  brown  by  strong  sul- 
phuric acid  and  caustic  alkalies,  and  reduces  cupric  oxide.  By  a  mixture 
of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  it  is  converted  into  a  slightly  explosive  nitro- 
compound, C0H^(NO2)jO5. 


GLUCOSES,  C^HiA* 

The  sugars  included  in  this  formula  may  be  regarded  as  aldehydes  of  the 
saturated  alcohols,  C^Hj^Og.  Ordinary  glucose  (grape-sugar)  is  converted 
into  mannite  by  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  (p.  572>,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  mannite  when  slowly  oxidized  in  contact  with  platinum  black  is 
partly  converted  into  mannitose.  Nevertheless,  the  glucoses  still  exhibit 
the  characteristic  property  of  alcohols,  namely,  that  of  forming  ethers  by 
combination  with  acids  and  elimination  of  water.  The  formula  of  a  glucose 
may  indeed  be  derived  from  that  of  mannite  given  on  page  573,  by  remov- 
ing two  hydrogen-atoms  from  one  of  the  groups,  CH^OH,  the  other  groups 
remaining  as  before ;  the  glucoses  may  therefore  be  expected  to  act  as  pen- 
tat  omic  alcohols.     Bodies  thus  constituted  may  be  called  alcoholic  aldeJtydcs. 

The  following  varieties  of  glucose  are  known : 

1.  Ordinary  glucose,  produced  by  hydration  of  starch  under  the  influence 
of  dilute  acids  or  of  diastase,  and  existing  ready-formed,  together  with 
other  kinds  of  sugar,  in  honey  and  various  fruits,  especially  in  grapes,  and 
alone  in  diabetic  urine. 

2.  Maltose,  produced  by  the  limited  action  of  diastase  on  starch,  and 
differing  from  glucose  only  in  its  optical  rotatory  power. 

8.  Levuloae,  existing  in  cane-sugar  which  has  been  acted  upon  by  acids, 
and  obtained  pure  by  the  action  of  dilute  acids  upon  a  variety  of  starch 
called  inulin. 

4.  Mannitotet  produced  by  oxidation  of  mannite        « 

6.  Galactose,  formed  by  the  action  of  acids  on  milk-sugar. 

*  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxxvil.  862. 
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6.  Ino9ite^  existing  in  muscular  flesh. 

7.  Sorbin^  obtained  from  mountain-ash  berries. 

8.  Eucalyn^  existing,  together  with  another  kind  of  sugar,  in  the  so-called 
Australian  manna. 

The  first  four  of  these  glucoses  exhibit  but  very  slightly  diversity  in  their 
chemical  properties,  differing  chiefly  indeed  in  their  action  on  polarized 
light,  and  a  few  other  physical  properties.  They  all  yield  saccharic  acid 
by  oxidation.  Galactose  differs  from  them  in  yielding  mucic  acid  when 
oxidised.  Inosite,  sorbin,  and  eucalyn  exhibit  still  greater  differences  in 
their  chemical  properties,  especially  in  not  being  fermentable  except  under 
very  peculiar  circumstances,  whereas  the  five  other  glucoses  undergo  vinous 
fermentation  when  placed  under  certain  conditions  in  contact  with  yeast. 

All  the  glucoses,  except  inosite,  are  decomposed  by  boiling  with  aqueous 
alkalies ;  this  property  distinguishes  them  from  mannite  and  dulcite.  They 
are  not  carbonized  by  strong  sulphuric  acid  at  ordinary  temperatures.  When 
boiled  with  a  solution  of  potassio-cupric  tartrate,  they  throw  down  the 
copper  in  the  form  of  red  cuprous  oxide. 

1.  Ordinary  Olneose,  Dextro-glueoie,  Dextrose,  CfHi^Og .  OH^  —  This  va- 
riety of  sugar  is  very  abundantly  diffused  through  the  vegetable  kingdom : 
it  may  be  extracted  in  large  quantity  from  the  juice  of  sweet  grapes  (whence 
it  is  often  called  grape-Bugar)^  and  also  from  honey,  of  which  it  forms  the 
solid  crystalline  portion,  by  washing  with  cold  alcohol,  which  dissolves  the 
fluid  syrup.  The  appearance  of  this  substance,  to  an  enormous  extent,  in 
the  urine,  is  the  most  characteristic  feature  of  the  disease  called  ekabetes. 
It  exists  in  diabetic  urine  unmixed  with  any  other  kind  of  sugar,  and  is 
easily  obtained  by  concentrating  the  liquid  till  it  crystallizes,  washing  the 
crystals  with  cold  alcohol,  dissolving  them  in  water,  and  re-crystallizing. 
It  may  also  be  prepared  from  starch  by  the  action  of  diastase,  a  peculiar 
ferment  existing  in  germinating  barley,  or  by  boiling  with  dilute  sulphuric 
acid.  In  these  reactions  the  starch  takes  up  the  elements  of  water,  and  is 
resolved  into  glucose  and  dextrin,  a  compound  isomeric  with  starch  itself, 
the  transformation  being  exactly  similar  to  the  saponification  of  a  fat  under 
the  influence  of  alkalies : 

8C,H,.0,        +        OH,        =        C,H„0,        +       2C.H„0, 
Starch.  Glucose.  Dextrin. 

Glucose  is  always  prepared  from  starch  when  required  in  considerable 
quantity.  The  mode  of  preparation  will  be  described  in  connection  with 
starch.  Cellulose  is  likewise  converted  into  glucose  by  the  action  of  acids 
(p.  000).  Lastly,  glucose  is  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  natural 
glucosides  by  boiling  with  dilute  acids. 

Glucose  is  much  less  sweet  than  cane-sugar,  and  less  soluble  in  water, 
requiring  1 }  parts  of  the  cold  liquid  for  solution.  It  separates  from  its 
solutions  in  water  and  alcohol  in  granular  warty  masses,  which  but  seldom 
present  crystalline  faces.  When  pure,  it  is  nearly  white.  In  the  state 
of  solution  it  turns  the  plane  of  polarization  of  a  ray  of  light  to  the  right 
(hence  the  name  deztro-glucose  and  deztrote) :  its  specific  or  molecular  rota- 
tory power*  is  -(-  dC**,  and  does  not  vary  with  the  temperature. 

Glucose  may  be  heated  to  120^  or  even  130°  C.  (248<>-256<'  F.)  without 

*  The  speeifio  or  molecular  rotatory  power  of  an  optically  active  substance, 
usually  denoted  by  the  symbol  [a],  is  measured  by  the  number  of  degrees  through 
which  a  column  100  millimetres  or  1  decimetre  thick,  of  a  solution  containing  1 
gram  of  the  pure  substance,  would  rotate  the  plane  of  polarisation,  supposing  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  solution  to  be  =:  1.  Hence,  if  the  molecular  rotatory  power 
[a]  is  known,  the  rotation,  a,  of  the  plane  of  polarization  caused  by  a  stratum  1 
decimetre  thick,  of  a  solution  of  sp.  gr.  1,  and  containing  «  grams  of  substance  in 
1  gram  of  solution,  is  expressed  by  the  equation,  «  ^  r  [a].     If,  however,  the  sp-. 
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alteration,  but  at  170°  C.  (338°  F.)  it  giyes  off  water  and  is  converted  into 
glucoian^  C^HfoOg,  which,  when  freed  from  caramel  (p.  000)  hy  means  of 
charcoal,  and  from  glucose  by  fermentation,  forms  a  colorless  mass,  scarcelj 
sweet  to  the  taste,  and  having  somewhat  less  dextro-rotatory  power  than 
glucose.  At  higher  temperatures  glucose  blackens  and  suffers  complete 
decomposition.  Glucose  boiled  for  some  time  with  dilute  sulphuric  or  hydro- 
chloric  €icidy  is  converted  into  brown  substances  called  ulmin,  ulmic  acid, 
&c.  —  Strong  nUphurie  acid  converts  it  at  ordinary  temperatures  into  sulpho- 
saccharic  acid,  CgH^O^SO,,  which  forms  a  soluble  barium  salt. 

Lime,  harytay  and  Uad  oxide  dissolve  slowly  in  aqueous  solution  of  glucose, 
and  on  adding  alcohol  to  the  liquid,  compounds  of  these  oxides  with  ii^lucose 
are  precipitated.  The  barium  compound,  is  said  to  contain  (0,H,|Og). 
(BaO),.20H,;  the  calcium  compound,  (C^^yfi^)^{QikO\,20H^\  the  lead 
compound,  (0,H,,Og)**3(PbO),(OH)f.  These  compounds  are,  however,  very 
unstable,  being  decomposed  at  the  heat  of  boiling  water.  Glucose  also  com- 
bines with  sodium  chloride^  forming  the  compound  (C0H,^Og)2NaCl.OH,. 

Glucose,  boiled  with  a  eupric  salt  in  presence  of  alkalies^  easily  reduces 
the  cupric  oxide  to  cuprous  oxide:  by  this  character  it  is  easily  distin- 
guished from  cane-sugar. 

When  solutions  of  caue-sugar  and  glucose  are  mixed  with  two  separate 
portions  of  solution  of  cupric  sulphate,  and  caustic  potash  added  in  excess 
to  each,  deep-blue  liquids  are  obtained,  which,  on  being  heated,  exhibit 
different  characters ;  the  one  containing  cane-sugar  is  at  first  but  little 
altered ;  a  small  quantity  of  red  powder  falls  after  a  time,  but  the  liquid 
long  retains  its  blue  tint:  with  the  glucose,  on  the  other  hand,  the  first  ap- 
plication of  heat  throws  down  a  copious  greenish  precipitate,  which  rapidly 
changes  to  scarlet,  and  eventually  to  dark-red  cuprous  oxide,  leaving  a 
nearly  colorless  solution.  If  the  analyst  have  but  small  quantities  of  ma- 
terial at  his  disposal,  a  mixture  of  cupric  sulphate  and  t-artaric  acid,  to 
which  an  excess  of  potash  has  been  added,  may  be  used  with  advantage. 
This  solution,  called  potassio- cupric  tartrate,  is  an  excellent  test  for  distin- 
guishing the  two  varieties  of  sugar,  or  discovering  an  admixture  of  glucose 
with  cane-sugar. 

gr.  is  if  we  have  a  =  t[a]i.  If  the  thickness  of  the  stratum  is  X  deeimetres,  we 
have  finally : 

a  =  c[a]^X. 
If,  then,  the  angle  of  rotation,  a,  has  been  found  by  experiment,  the  quantity 
of  substance,  g,  in  I  gram  of  solution  is  given  by  the  equation, 


(  = 


[a]iX, 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  desired  to  determine  the  speoifio  rotatory  power,  we 
have  the  equation, 


For  example,  by  dissolving  11*347  grams  of  dextro-glnoose  in  88*653  grams  of 
water,  a  solution  is  obtained,  having  a  sp.  gr.  of  1*048,  and  producing  in  a  tube  2 
decimetres  long,  a  rotation  of  13*7°.  Hence  the  molecular  rotatory  power  of  dex- 
tro-glucose  is  given  by  the  equation, 

[«]  =  — =  67-«. 

0*11347  X  2  X  1*048. 
The  rotation  is  generally  observed  for  the  tramntion  tint  between  the  bine  and 
the  purple,  in  which  case  the  molecular  rotatory  power  is  denoted  Ky  the  simple 
symbol  fa] ;  sometimes,  however,  it  is  observed  for  the  red  ray ;  and  in  this  ease 
the  symbol  [a]r  is  employed.  The  rotation  is  distinguished  as  +  or  — ,  aooording 
as  it  takes  plaoe  to  the  right  or  the  left. 
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Glucose  mixed  in  dilute  solution  with  yetut  and  exposed  to  a  temperature 
of  21<»-26®  C.  (70®-8u°  F.),  easily  undergoes  vinous  fermentation  (p.  616). 

2.  Maltose,  C^HuOe- — This  name  is  given  hy  Dubrunfaut  to  the  sugar  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  diastase  upon  starch.  It  has  a  dextro-rotatory  power 
three  times  as  great  as  that  of  ordinary  glucose,  but  resembles  the  latter  in 
all  other  respects,  and  is  converted  into  it  by  boiling  with  dilute  acids.  It 
appears  to  be  merely  a  physical  modification  of  glucose,  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two  depending  on  the  arrangement  of  the  molecules,  not  on  that 
of  the  atoms  within  a  molecule. 

8.  Levnlose,  CgH^O^. — This  sugar,  distinguished  from  dextro-glucose  by 
turning  the  plane  of  polarization  to  the  left,  occurs,  together  with  dextro> 
glucose,  in  honey,  in  many  fruits,  and  in  other  saccharine  substances. 
The  mixture  of  these  two  sugars  in  equivalent  quantities  constitutes  Jruit- 
sugar ^  or  inverted  sugar ^  whicli  is  itself  ievorotatory,  because  the  specific  ro- 
tatory power  of  levulose  is,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  greater  than  that  of 
dextro-glucose. 

Cane-sugar  may  be  inverted^  that  is,  transformed  into  a  mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  dextro-glucose  and  levulose,  by  warming  with  dilute  acids: 

^vfitPxi    +    OH,    =    C,H„0,    +    CeH^aO,. 

The  same  change  is  brought  about  by  contact  with  yeast,  or  with  pectase, 
the  peculiar  ferment  of  fruits ;  and  likewise  takes  place  slowly  when  a  so- 
lution of  cane-sugar  is  left  to  itself. 

To  separate  the  levulose,  the  inverted  sugar  obtained  from  10  grams  of 
cane-sugar  is  mixed  with  6  grams  of  slaked  lime  and  100  grams  of  water, 
whereby  a  solid  calcium-compound  of  levulose  is  formed,  while  the  whole 
of  the  dextro-glucose  remains  in  solution,  and  may  be  separated  from  the 
precipitate  by  pressure.  The  calcium  salt  of  levulose  suspended  in  water 
and  decomposed  by  carbon  dioxide,  yields  a  solution  of  pure  levulose, 
which  may  be  filtered  and  concentrated  by  evaporation.  Levulose  may  be 
at  once  obtained  in  the  pure  state  by  the  action  of  dilute  acids  on  inulin. 

Levulose  is  a  colorless  uncrystallizable  syrup,  as  sweet  as  cane-sugar, 
more  soluble  in  alcohol  than  dextro-glucose.  Its  rotatory  power  is  much 
greater  than  that  of  dextro-glucose  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  dimin- 
ishes as  the  temperature  rises.  For  the  transition  tint,  [a]  =  — 106®  at 
14«  C.  (67*>  F.) ;  ==  —  79  5°  at  62«  C.  (122«  F. ) ,  =  —  58*>  at  90°  C.  (194« 
F.).  Now,  the  rotatory  power  of  dextro-glucose  is  the  same  at  all  tem- 
peratures, and  equal  to  -|-56° ;  consequently  that  of  inverted  sugar,  which 
is  — 25°  at  15°,  diminishes  by  about  one-half  at  62°,  becomes  nothing  at 
90°,  and  changes  sign  above  that  temperature. 

Levulose  exhibits,  for  the  most  part,  the  same  chemical  reactions  as  dex- 
tro-glucose, but  is  more  easily  altered  by  heiit  or  by  acids,  and  on  the  con- 
trary offers  greater  resistance  to  the  action  of  alkalies  or  of  ferments. 

Leaolusan,  C^Hyfl^^  the  oxygen-ether  or  anhydride  of  levulose,  is  pro- 
duced, together  with  dextro-glucose,  by  melting  cane-sugar  for  some  time 
at  160°  C.  (82°  F.): 

OijHjjOu    =    CjHjgOj    -f-    CeH„Oe. 

The  glucose  may  be  removed  from  the  liquid  by  fermentation,  and  the 
levolusan,  which  is  unfermentable,  may  be  obtained  by  evaporation  as  an 
uncrystallizable  syrup.  By  boiling  with  water  or  dilute  acids,  it  is  con- 
verted into  a  fermentable  levorotatory  sugar,  probably  levulose. 

4.  Xannitoie,  O^H.^O, — This  is  the  sugar  produced,  together  with  man- 
nitio  acid,  by  the  oxidation  of  mannite  in  contact  with  platinum  black.     It 
may  be  separated  by  saturating  the  liquid  with  lime,  precipitating  the  cal- 
49 
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cium  mannitate  with  alcohol,  evaporating  the  filtrate  to  a  syrap,  adding 
alcohol,  again  filtering,  and  evaporating  to  dryness. 

Mannitose  is  syrupy,  uncrystallizable,  fermentable,  inactiye  to  polarized 
light,  and  resembles  the  other  glucoses  in  its  ohemical  reaction. 

5.  Oalaotote,  C^Hj^Of,  is  produced  by  boiling  milk>8ugar  with  dilute  acids. 
It  is  soluble  in  water,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  alcohol,  crystallizes  more 
readily  than  ordinary  glucose;  has  a  dextro-rotatory  power  of  83 -S**;  and 
is  very  easily  fermentable.  It  resembles  dextro-glucose  in  most  of  its  re- 
actions, but  is  distinguished  from  all  the  four  glucoses  above  described  bj 
yielding  mucio  instead  of  saccharic  acid,  when  oxidized  by  nitric  acid. 

6.  Inotita,  or  Phaieomannita,  C^H^^O,,  is  a  variety  of  glucose  occurring 
in  the  muscular  substance  of  the  heart  and  other  organs  of  the  animal  body, 
also  in  green  kidney-beans,  the  unripe  fruit  of  J'hiueoluM  vulgarU^  and  in 
many  other  plants.  It  forms  prismatic  crystals,  resembling  gypsum,  solu- 
ble in  water,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  may  be  boiled  with 
strong  aqueous  potash  or  baryta  without  alteration  or  coloration.  If  this 
sugar  be  evaporated  with  nitric  acid  nearly  to  dryness,  the  residue  mixed 
with  a  little  ammonia  and  calcium  chloride  and  again  evaporated,  a  beau- 
tiful and  characteristic  rose  tint  is  produced. 

Inosite  does  not  ferment  with  yeast,  but  in  contact  with  cheese,  flesh, 
or  decaying  membrane  and  chalk,  it  undergoes  lactous  fermentation,  pro- 
ducing lactic,  butyric,  and  carbonic  acids. 

7.  Sorbin,  or  Borbita,  CJEL^fi^  is  a  crystallizable  sugar  existing  in  the  juice 
of  ripe  mountain-ash  berries  {Sorbua  aucuparia).  The  juice,  when  allowed 
to  stand  for  some  time  in  open  vessels,  deposits  a  brown  crystalline  matter, 
which  may  be  obtained  in  transparent  colorless  crystals  belonging  to  the 
trimetric  system.  This  substance  is  almost  insoluble  in  alcohol,  but  easily 
soluble  in  water,  to  which  it  imparts  an  exceedingly  sweet  taste.  A  solu- 
tion of  sorbin,  mixed  with  ammonia  and  lead  acetate,  yields  a  white  floccu- 
lent  precipitate,  containing  C«H^Pb^^Of.  With  todium  chloride  it  forms  a 
compound  which  crystallizes  in  cubes. 

Sorbin  is  converted  by  hot  nitric  actd  into  oxalic  acid.  It  does  not  fer- 
ment with  yeast,  but  in  contact  with  cheese  and  chalk,  at  40®,  it  undergoes 
lactous  fermentation,  yielding  a  large  quantity  of  lactic  acid,  together  with 
alcohol  and  butyric  acid. 

8.  Encaljn,  CfH^Oe,  is  an  unfermentable  sugar,  separated  in  the  fermen- 
tation of  melitose  (the  sugar  of  the'  Eucalypttu  of  Tasmania^,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  destruction  of  a  fermentable  kind  of  sugar  whicn,  in  combi- 
nation with  eucalyn,  constitutes  melitose : 

Ci,H«0„    +    OH,  =  2C0,    +    2C,H,0    -f    CeH,.Oe 
Melitose.  Alcohol.  Eucalyn. 

On  evaporating  the  liquid,  the  eucalyn  remains  as  an  uncrystallizable 
•yrup,  having  a  specific  rotatory  power  of  -|-  50®  nearly.  It  is  not  ren- 
dered fermentable  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid. 


GLUOOSIDBS. 


When  ordinary  glucose  is  heated  to  100^-120®  for  fifty  or  sixty  hours 
with  acetic,  butyric,  stearic,  benzoic,  and  other  organic  acids,  the  two 
unite,  with  elimination  of  water,  and  compound  ethers  called  glucosidea 
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are  formed,  analogous  to  the  mannitantdes.  A  number  of  these  artificial 
glucosides  have  been  prepared  by  Berthelot,  who  regards  them  as  deriva* 
tives  of  glucotan,  QfiiJ^^-  because  when  hented  with  alkalies  they  yield 
glucosan,  not  glucose.  Thus,  (here  is  a  glucoso-butyric  ether  to  which 
Berthelot  assigns  the  formula  C^^Mfifi)^\^  and  an  acetic  ether,  which 
he  regards  as  hexaceto-glucosan,  i^Al^(i^JnJJ)fi^\  but  they  are  merely  oily 
liquids,  which  are  yery  difficult  to  obtain  pure,  and  therefore  their  analyses 
are  not  much  to  be  depended  on. 

A  considerable  number  of  bodies  of  similar  constitution  exist  ready- 
formed  in  plants,  many  of  them  constituting  the  bitter  principles  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom.  None  of  these  natural  glucosides  have  been  produced 
artificially,  but  they  are  nil  r»*solTed  by  boiling  with  dilute  acids  into  glu- 
cose and  some  other  compound.  We  shall  describe  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  these  bodies. 

Aescdlin.  CgH,40|3,  is  a  crystalline  fluorescent  substance  obtained  from 
the  bark  of  the  horse-chestnut  and  other  trees  of  the  genera  Aeseultu  and 
Pavia,  It  has  a  bitter  taste,  is  slightly  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  more 
soluble  in  the  same  liquids  at  the  boiling  heat,  nearly  insoluble  in  ether. 
It  is  colored  red  by  chlorine.  By  boiling  with  hydrochloric  or  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid,  it  is  resolved  into  glucose  and  a  bitter  crystalline  substance 
called  KsetUetin  : 

C„H«0„    +    80H,    =    2C,H„0,      +      O.H,0, 

Aesculin.  Glucose.  iEsculetin. 

The  aqueous  solution  of  aesculin  is  highly  fluorescent,*  the  reflected 
light  being  of  a  sky-blue  color.  Nearly  the  same  fluorescent  tint  is  exhi- 
bited by  an  infusion  of  horse-chestnut  bark.  The  color  of  the  latter  is, 
however,  slightly  modified  by  the  presence  of  another  substance,  paviin, 
which  exhibits  a  blue-green  fluorescence :  it  may  be  separated  from  aescu- 
lin by  its  greater  solubility  in  ether.  Aesculin  and  paviin  appear  to  exist 
together  in  the  barks  of  all  species  of  Aeieulus  and  Pavia, — aesculin  being 
more  abundant  in  the  former,  and  paviin  in  the  latter. 

Amtodalin,  O^qH^NOii  .  80H,,  is  a  crystalline  body  existing  in  bitter 
almonds,  the  leaves  of  the  cherry -laurel  (Cerastu  Itmroceratus),  and  many 
other  plants  which  by  distillation  yield  hyarocyanic  acid  and  bitter-almond 
oil.  These  compounds  do  not  exist  ready -formed  in  the  plants,  but  are 
produced  by  the  decomposition  of  amygdalin  under  the  influence  of  emul- 
sin  or  synaptase,  a  nitrogenized  ferment  likewise  existing  in  the  plant. 
The  decomposition  is  expressed  by  the  equation — 

C„H„NOu    +    2011,    =    C^Kfi  +    CNH     +    2C^lI^fi^ 

Amygdalin.                              Bitter-  Hydro-         Glucose. 

almond  cyanic 

oil.  acid. 

To  prepare  amygdalin,  the  paste  of  bitter-almonds,  from  which  the 
fixed  oil  has  been  expressed,  is  exhausted  with  boiling  alcohol,  which 
coagulates  the  synaptase,  renders  it*inactive,  and  dissolves  out  the  amygda- 
lin. The  alcoholic  liquid  is  distilled  in  a  water-bath,  and  the  syrupy  resi- 
due is  diluted  with  water,  mixed  with  a  little  yeast,  and  set  in  a  warm 
place  to  ferment:  a  portion  of  sugar,  present  in  the  almonds,  is  thus 
destroyed.  The  filtered  liquid  is  then  evaporated  to  a  syrup  in  a  water- 
bath,  and  mixed  with  alcohol,  which  throws  down  the  amygdalin  as  a  white 
crystalline  powder;  the  latter  is  collected  on  a  cloth  filter,  pressed,  redis- 
solved  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  left  to  cool.     It  separates  in  small  orystal- 

•  See  LiOHT,  p.  91. 
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line  plates  of  pearly  whiteness,  which  are  inodorous  and  nearly  tasteless : 
it  is  decomposed  by  heat,  leaving  a  bulky  coal,  and  diffusing  the  odor  of 
the  hawthorn.  In  water,  both  hot  and  cold,  amygdalin  is  nearly  insoluble ; 
a  hot  saturated  solution  deposits,  on  cooling,  brilliant  prismatic  crystals 
which  contain  water.  In  cold  alcohol  it  dissolves  with  great  difficulty. 
Heated  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  or  a  mixture  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and 
manganese  dioxide,  it  is  resoWed  into  ammonia,  bitter-almond  oil,  benxoio 
acid,  formic  acid,  and  carbonic  acid;  with  potassium  permanganate,  it  . 
yields  a  mixture  of  potassium  cyanate  and  benzoate. 

Synaptase  has  never  been  obtained  in  a  state  of  purity:  it  is  described 
as  a  yellowish-white,  opaque,  brittle  mass,  very  soluble  in  water,  and  co- 
agulable,  like  albumin,  by  heat,  in  which  case  it  loses  its  specific  property. 
In  solution  it  very  soon  becomes  turbid,  and  putrefies.  The  decomposition 
of  amygdalin  under  the  influence  of  this  body  may  be  exhibited  by  dis- 
solving a  portion  in  a  large  quantity  of  water,  and  adding  a  little  emulsion 
of  sweet  almonds:  the  odor  of  the  volatile  oil  immediately  becomes  ap- 
parent, and  the  liquor,  on  distillation,  yields  hydrocyanic  acid. 

Chitin,  CgHigNOg,  is  the  substance  which  forms  the  elytra  and  integu- 
ments of  insects  and  the  carapaces  of  crustaceans.  It  is  best  prepared  by 
boiling  the  wing-cases  of, cockchafers  with  water,  alcohol,  ether,  acetic 
acid,  and  alkalies  in  succession,  as  long  as  anything  is  dissolved  out  by 
each.  According  to  Stiideler,*  it  is  resolved  by  boiling  with  dilute  acids 
into  glucose  and  lactaniide : 

CfHttNO,    +    20H,    =    C.H„Oe    +    C,H,NO, 
Chitin.  Glucose.        Lactamide. 

Gallotahnic  Acid,  C^HgO}^,  the  acid  contained  in  the  gall-nuts  of 
Quercus  infeetoria  and  other  species  of  oaks,  and  of  certain  species  of 
sumach,  is  a  glucoside,  resolved  by  the  action  of  acids  into  glucose  and 
gallic  acid: 

C«H,,0„    +     40H,    =     CeH»0,    +     8CyHA 
Gallotannio  Glucose.        Gallic  acid, 

acid. 

It  will  bo  described  in  connection  with  gallic  acid.     (See  the  chapter  on 
Acids.) 

Gltcybbhizin,  C^H„0g;  Liquobick-Suoab. — The  root  of  the  common 
liquorice  yields  a  large  quantity  of  a  peculiar  sweet  substance,  which  is 
poluble  in  water,  but  refuses  to  crystallize:  it  cannot  be  made  to  ferment. 
Glycyrrhizin  forms  difficultly  soluble  compounds  with  acids ;  it  is  precipitated 
from  its  solution  by  lead,  calcium,  and  barium  salts,  the  precipitate  con- 
sisting of  glycyrrhizin  in  combination  with  the  base.  According  to  Gorup 
Bosanez,  glycyrrhizin  when  boiled  with  dilute  acids,  splits  into  a  resinous 
body  called  glycyrretin,  and  glucose. 

C«H3^,      4-      OH,      =      C„H„0,      +*     CeH„0. 
Glycyrrhizin.  Glycyrretin.  Glucose. 

Mtbobic  Acid,  C,oH,^NS,0,^,  an  acidf  existing  as  a  potassium  salt  in  the 
seed  of  black  mustard,  is  resolved  by  the  action  of  myroain^  an  albuminous 
ferment  likewise  contained  in  the  seeds,  into  volatile  oil  of  mustard  (allyl 
•ulphocyanate),  glucose  and  sulphuric  acid : 

C^H,,KNS.0„,    =    C.n.CNS  +     CeH,,0,    +     SO.HK 
Potassium                    Allyl  Glucose.  Acid 

myronate.  sulpho-  potassium 

cyanate.  sulphate. 

*  Ann.  Ch.  Phann.  czi.  21. 
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Phlorizin,  C„H^Oio.20H2. — This  is  a  substance  bearing  a  great  likeness 
to  salicin,  found  in  the  root-bark  of  the  apple  and  cherry-tree,  and  ex- 
tracted by  boiling  alcohol.  It  forms  fine,  colorless,  silky  needles,  soluble 
in  1000  parts  of  cold  water,  but  freely  dissolyed  by  that  liquid  when  hot: 
it  is  also  soluble  without  difficulty  in  alcohol.  Dilute  acids  cotiVert 
phlorizin  into  glucose  and  a  crystallizable  sweet  substance  coXled phloretint 

C«H^O,o      4-      OH,      =      CeH„Oe      -f      C^HjA 
Phlorizin.  Glucose.  Phloretin. 

Phlorizin,  fused  with  potash,  yields  pkloretie  acid,  Cg(|,oO,,  a  beautifully 
crystalline  acid,  homologous  with  salicylic  and  anisic  acids. 

QuBBCiTBiN  is  n  crystallizable  yellow  coloring  matter  occurring  in  quercitron 
bnrk,  the  bark  of  Quereua  in/ecforiay  whence  it  is  extracted  by  boiling  with  water. 
Its  composition  has  been  variously  stated ;  indeed  it  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  the  so-called  quercitrins  examined  by  different  chemists  were  really 
identical  substances.  According  to  Hlasiwetz  and  Pfaundler  *  it  contains 
C^H^qOi^,  and  is  resolved  by  boiling  with  dilute  acids  into  another  yellow 
crystalline  body  called  guereetin,  and  isodulcite  (p.  000): 

C«H„0„     +      OH,    =    C„H„0„      +      C,H  O, 
Quercitrin.  Querceiin.  Isodulcite^ 

Salicin,  C^fl^fij,  is  a  crystallizable  bitter  substance  cotitained  in  the 
leaves  and  young  bark  of  the  poplar,  willow,  and  several  other  trees,  tt 
may  be  prepared  by  exhausting  the  bark  with  boiling  water,  concentrating 
the  solution  to  a  small  bulk,  digesting  the  liquid  with  powdered  lead  oxide, 
and  then,  after  freeing  the  solution  from  lead  by  a  stream  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas,  evaporating  till  the  salicin  crystallizes  out  on  cooling.  It  is 
purified  by  treatment  with  animal  charcoal  and  re-crystallization. 

Salicin  forms  small,  white,  silky  needles,  having  an  intensely  bitter  taste, 
but  no  alkaline  reaction.  It  melts  and  decomposes  by  heat,  burning  with 
a  bright  flame,  and  leaving  a  residue  of  charcoal.  It  is  soluble  in  6*6  parts 
of  cold  water,  and  in  a  much  smaller  quantity  when  boiling  hot.  Oil  of 
vitriol  colors  it  deep  red. 

When  distilled  with  a  mixture  of  potassium  bichromate  and  sulphurio 
acid,  it  yields,  among  other  products,  a  yellow,  sweet-scented  oil,  called 
ialieylol,  having  the  composition,  C^HgOg,  and  identical  with  the  volatile 
oil  distilled  from  the  flowers  of  the  Sjnrsea  ulmaria,  or  common  meadow- 
sweet. . 

Salicin,  under  the  influence  of  the  emulsin  or  synaptase  of  sweet  almonds, 
is  resolved  into  glucose  and  saligenin: 

C„H,80,    -f    OH,    =    CeH„Oe     -f     C,H,H, 
Salicin.  Olucose.     ^      Saligenin. 

Saligenin  forms  colorless,  nacreous  scales,  freely  soluble  in  water,  alco- 
hol, and  ether.  It  melts  at  8*2®,  and  decomposes  at  a  higher  temperature. 
Dilute  acids  at  boiling  heat  convert  it  into  «a/trf/tn,  Cf H^O,  a  resinous  sub- 
stance differing  from  saligenin  by  the  elements  of  water.  The  same  sub- 
stance is  produced  directly  from  salicin  by  boiling  with  dilute  acids.  Many 
oxidizing  agents,  as  chromic  acid  and  silver  oxide,  convert  saligenin  into 
salicylol ;  even  platinum  black  produces  this  effect.  Its  aqueous  solution 
gives  a  deep  indigo-blue  color  with  ferric  salts. 

Salicin  yields,  with  chlorine,  substitution-products  which  are  decomposed 
by  synaptase  in  the  same  manner  as  salicin  itself,  yielding  chlorosaligenin, 
CjHfClOp  and  dichlorosaligenin,  Cf  H^CljO,.     Dilute  nUric  acid  converts  sali- 

*  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxxrii.  382. 
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cin  into  helicin,  helicoidin,  and  anilotic  acid.  With  strong  nitric  acid,  at  a 
high  temperature,  nitrosalicylic  acid,  CyH,(NO,)0,,  is  produced. 

PoPULiN,  C^il„Og,  is  a  substance  resembling  salicin  in  appearance  and 
solubility,  but  having  a  penetrating  sweet  taste.  It  is  found  accompanying 
salicin  in  the  bark  and  leaves  of  the  aspen.  It  has  the  composition  of  ben- 
zoyl-salicin,  C|sH,y(CyHgO)0|,  and  when  heated  with  dilute  acids  is  repolyed 
into  benzoic  acid,  and  the  products  of  decomposition  of  salicin,  namely, 
saliretin  and  glucose : 

C»H,t(C,H,0)0,   +    OH,    =    C,H,0,    +     C,H,0    +    C,H„0. 
Populin.  Benzoic        Saliretin.         Glucose. 

acid. 

With  potassium  bichromate  and  sulphuric  acid,  populin  yields  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  salicylol. 

Helicin,  CaH.^0^,  is  a  white,  crystalline,  slightly  bitter  substance,  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  very  dilute  nitric  acid  upon  salicin: 

C«H,^Ot    -f     O    =    OH,    +    C„Hi.O, 
Salicin.  Helicin 

It  is  slightly  soluble  in  cold,  freely  soluble  in  boiling  water,  and  is  resolred 
by  the  action  of  synaptase,  or  of  acids  or  alkalies  at  the  boiling  heat,  into 
glucose  and  salicylol : 

Ci,H„0,    +    OH,    ==    C<Hj,Oe      +     C.Ufi, 
Helicin.  Glucose.  Salicylol. 

Benzohelicin^  Cj4^»^8»  °^  Cis^isC^T^ftO)^:'  produced  by  the  action  of 
dilute  nitric  acid  on  oenzo-salicin,  is  resolved  in  like  manner  into  benzoic 
acid,  salicylol,  and  glucose : 

C«H„0,    +    ^OH,    =    C^HjOa    +     C.HeO.     +     CeH„0. 
^nzo-  Benzoic         Salicylol.  Glucose, 

helicin.  acid. 

SoLANiNB  is  a  crystalline  base  occurring  in  various  plants  of  the  solana- 
ceous  order,  especially  in  the  flower-stalks  and  berries  of  the  woody  nights 
shade  (Solanvm  duleamara),  and  in  the  shoots  or  germs  thrown  out  by  po- 
tatoes kept  in  cellars  during  the  winter;  it  maybe  extracted  from  these 
shoots  by  water  containing  a  little  sulphuric  acid.  It  probably  contains 
C4|HyiN0|,,  and  is  resolved  by  boiling  with  dilute  acids  into  glucose  and 
tolanidmey  which  is  also  a  basic  compound  crystallizing  from  alcohol  in  long 
needles : 

C«H„NOi.     +      30H,     =     8CeHi,0e      +      C-H^N.O 
Solanine.  Glucose.  Solanidine. 

Thvjiv,  C,JI„Oi,,  is  aelucoside  occurring  in  the  green  parts  of  the  Amer- 
ican Arbor  VitiB  (Thtgh  oceidmtalit).  It  forms  shining,  lemon-yellow, 
microscopic  crystals,  having  an  astringent  taste,  and  soluble  in  alcohol. 
When  Seated  in  alcoholic  solution  with  hydrochloric  or  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  it  is  resolved  into  glucose  and  iht{fetin,  C„H,gO,f : 

2C„H,,0|,  -f  40H,  =  2CeH„0e  -f  CaH„0«. 
When  heated  for  a  short  time  only  with  hydrochloric  acid,  it  yields  also 
another  substance  called  thtymin,  containing  C^H^^Oj^,  or  two  molecules  of 
water  less  than  thujetin.  Thi^in  dissolves  in  baryta  water,  forming  a 
yellow  solution,  which  when  heated  deposits  an  orange-yellow  precipitate 
of  thi^etie  aeidj  C,gH„Oi,,  while  glucose  remains  dissolved : 

2C„H„0„    +     OH,    =    2C«H„0.    -\-    C„H„0^ 
All  these  compounds  are  crystalline. 
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Xanthobhavnin,  CgH^gO]^,  a  cryslallizable  yellow  coloring  matter  ob- 
laiocd  from  Persian  ur  Turkey  berries,  the  seeds  of  several  species  of 
Jihamnus,  is  resolved  by  boiling  with  dilute  acids,  into  glucose  and  rAom- 
netirif  Ci^Hio^st  which  is  also  a  yellow  crystalline  substance: 

C«H,0,«    +    80H,    =    2C,H„0,    +    C„H„0,. 

According  to  some  authorities,  xanthorhamnin  is  identical  with  quercitrin, 
and  rhamnetin  with  quercetin. 

There  are  a  few  compounds  which,  when  treated  with  dilute  acids,  split 
up  similarly  to  the  glucosides,  but  yield  saccharine  substances  dififering 
in  composition  from  glucose.  Thus  phloretin,  as  already  observed,  is  re- 
solved into  phloretic  acid,  and  phloroglucin,  C^Ufi^  ip.  670),  which  differs 
from  glucose  by  80H,.  Qucrcitrin  yields  quercetin  and  isodulcite,  C^^iifl^t 
containing  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  more  than  glucose;  and  tWiVran,  Cggll)] 
NOjf,  yields  indtglucin^  CqHjqOq.  containing  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  less  than 
glucose. 

Indican  is  a  colorless  substance  existing  in  woad  (Itaiit  iineloria)^  and 
probably  in  most  other  plants  which  yield  indigo-blue.  It  likewise  occurs 
in  human  urine,  both  healthy  and  diseased,  and  when  present  in  consider- 
able quantity,  causes  the  urine,  nfter  spontaneous  fermentation  or  addition 
of  acids,  to  deposit  sometimes  indigo-blue,  sometimes  a  brown  substance 
isomeric  with  it,  called  indirubin. 

Indican  is  decomposed  by  dilute  acids  into  indigo-blue  (or  its  isomer, 
indirubin)  and  indiglucin : 

C-H„NO„        +        20H,        =        C.n.NO        +        8C,H„0, 
Indican.  Indigo-  Indiglucin. 

blue. 

In  contact  with  aqueous  soda  or  baryta  it  is  resolved  into  indiglucin,  and 
a. yellow  uncrystallizable  substance  called  indicanin: 

C-H,,NO„        +        OH,        =        CeH^Op        +        C^H^NO,,; 
Indican.  Indiglucin.  Indicanin. 

and  indicanin,  by  boiling  with  dilute  acids,  is  further  resolved  into  indi- 
glucin and  other  products. 

Indiglucin^  C^Hj^O.,  is  a  colorless  or  light-yellow  syrup,  having  a  slightly 
sweet  taste,  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  precipitated  from  the  alco- 
holic solution  by  ether.  It  is  not  fermentable,  but  turns  acid  by  prolonged 
contact  with  yeast.  It  throws  down  cuprous  oxide  from  an  alkaline  cuprio 
solution,  metallic  silver  from  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  the  nitrate,  and 
gold  from  the  trichloride.  With  basic  or  neutral  lead  acetate,  on  addition 
of  ammonia,  it  forms  a  precipitate  containing  Cj^HigPb^^Ou.SPb^^O. 
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The  compounds  of  this  group,  including  cane-sugar  and  other  bodies  more 
or  less  resembling  it,  msy  be  regarded  as  formed  by  the  combination  of 
two  or  more  molecules  of  glucose,  with  elimination  of  a  number  of  mole- 
cules of  water,  less  by  one  than  the  number  of  glucose  molecules  which 
enter  in  the  combination : 

2C,H„0,    —    HjO  =    C„H„Oji,  Diglucosic  alcohol. 

8CgH„0,    —    2H,0  =     C^gHjaOje,  Triglucosio  alcohol. 

nCgHjjO.    —    (fi— 1)H,0     =    C^H,g«+,0^+|. 
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The  only  known  alcohols  of  this  class  are  diglucosic  alcohols,  C,,H„0,i; 
but  starch,  cellulose,  and  other  plant-constituents  appear  to  be  oxygen 
ethers,  or  anhydrides,  of  polyglucosic  alcohols  of  higher  orders. 

Cane-sugar  or  Saocbarose,  C„H„Ojj.  —  This  most  useful  substance  is  found 
in  the  juice  of  many  of  the  grasses,  in  the  sap  of  seyeral  forest-trees,  in 
the  root  of  the  beet  and  the  mallow,  and  in  several  other  plants.  Most 
sweet  fruits  contain  cane-sugar,  together  with  inverted  sugar  (p.  577); 
some,  as  walnuts,  hazelnuts,  almonds,  coffee-beans,  and  St.  John's-bread 
(the  fruit  of  Ceraionia  nliqua),  contain  only  cane-sugar.  Honey  and  the 
nectars  of  flowers  contain  cane-sugar  together  with  inverted  sugar;  the 
sugar  in  the  nectars  of  cactuses  is  almost  wholly  cane-sugar. 

Sugar  is  extracted  most  easily  and  in  greatest  abundance  from  the  sugar- 
cane {Saceharum  qfieinarum),  cultivated  for  the  purpose  in  many  tropical 
countries.  The  canes  are  crushed  between  rollers,  and  the  expressed  juice 
is  suffered  to  flow  into  a  large  vessel,  where  it  is  slowly  heated  nearly  to 
its  boiling  point.  A  small  quantity  of  slaked  lime  mixed  with  water  is 
then  added,  which  occasions  the  separation  of  a  coagulum  consisting  chiefly 
of  earthy  phosphates,  waxy  matter,  a  peculiar  albuminous  principle,  and 
mechanical  impurities.  The  clear  liquid  separated  from  the  coagulum  is 
rapidly  evaporated  in  open  pans,  heated  by  a  strong  fire  made  with  the 
crushed  oanes  of  the  preceding  year,  which  have  been  dried  in  the  sun, 
.  and  preserved  for  the  purpose.  When  sufficiently  concentrated,  the  syrup 
is  transferred  to  a  shallow  vessel,  and  left  to  crystallize,  during  which  time 
it  is  frequently  agitated  in  order  to  hasten  the  change  and  hinder  the  forma- 
tion of  large  crystals.  It  is,  lastly,  drained  from  the  dark  uncrystaliizable 
syrup,  or  molasteaj  and  sent  into  commerce,  under  the  name  of  raw  or  J/t/«- 
eovado  sugar.  The  refining  of  this  crude  product  is  effected  by  redissolv- 
ing  it  in  water,  adding  a  quantity  of  albumen  in  the  shape  of  serum  of 
blood  or  white  of  egg.  and  sometimes  a  little  lime-water,  and  heating  the 
whole  to  the  boiling  point:  the  albumen  coagulates,  and  forms  a  kind  of 
network  of  fibres,  which  enclose  and  separate  from  the  liquid  all  mechan- 
ically suspended  impurities.  The  solution  is  decolorized  by  filtration 
through  animHl  charcoal,  evaporated  tn  the  crystallizing  point,  and  put  into 
conical  earthen  moulds,  where  it  solidifies,  atler  some  time,  to  a  confusedly 
crystalline  mass,  which  is  drained,  washed  with  a  little  clean  syrup,  and 
dried  in  a  stove:  the  product  is  ordinary  loaf  tugar.  When  the  crystalliza- 
tion is  allowed  to  take  place  quietly  and  slowly,  tvgar-candy  results,  the 
crystals  under  these  circumstances  acquiring  large  volume  and  regular 
form.  The  evaporation  of  the  decolorized  syrup  is  best  conducted  in 
strong  close  boilers  exhausted  of  air;  the  boiling  point  of  the  syrup  is 
reduced  in  consequence  from  110®  C.  (280°  F.)  to  65-5o  C.  (160°  F.),  or 
below,  and  the  injurious  action  of  the  heat  upon  the  sugar  is  in  great 
measure  prevented.  Indeed,  the  production  of  molasses  in  the  rude  colo- 
nial manufacture  is  chiefly  the  result  of  the  high  and  long-continued  heat 
applied  to  the  cane-juice,  and  might  be  almost  entirely  prevented  by  the 
use  of  vacuum-pans,  the  product  of  sugar  being  thereby  greatly  increased 
in  quantity,  and  so  far  improved  in  quality  as  to  become  almost  equal  to 
the  refined  article. 

In  many  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  sugar  is  manufactured  on  a 
large  scale  from  beet-root,  which  contains  about  8  per  cent,  of  that  sub- 
stance. The  proce!*s  is  far  more  complicated  and  troublesome  than  that 
just  described,  and  the  raw  product  much  inferior.  When  refined,  how- 
ever, it  is  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  the  preceding.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Western  States  of  America  prepare  sugar  in  considerable 
quantity  from  the  sap  of  the  sugar-maple.  Acer  sarcharinum^  which  is  come 
mon  in  those  parts.     The  tree  is  tapped  in  the  spring  by  boring  a  hole  a 
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little  way  into  the  wood,  and  inserting  a  small  spout  to  convey  the  liquid 
into  a  vesse)  placed  for  its  reception.  This  is  boiled  down  in  an  iron  pot, 
and  furnishes  a  coarse  sugar,  which  is  almost  wholly  employed  for  domes- 
tic purposes,  but  little  finding  its  way  into  commerce. 

Pure  sugar  slowly  separates  from  a  strong  solution  in  large,  transparent, 
colorless  crystals,  having  the  figure  of  a  modified  monoclinic  prism.  The 
crystals  have  a  specific  gravity  of  1-6,  and  are  unchangeable  in  the  air. 
Sugar  has  a  pure,  sweet  taste,  is  very  soluble  in  water,  requiring  for  solu- 
tion only  one-third  of  its  weight  in  the  cold,  and  is  also  dissolved  by  alco- 
hol, but  less  easily.  When  moderately  heated  it  melts,  and  solidifies  on 
cooling  to  a  glassy  amorphous  ma^s,  familiar  as  barleif-sugar. 

1.  Cane-sugnr,  heated  a  little  above  160®  C.  (320*>  F.),  is  converted,  with- 
out loss  of  weight,  into  a  mixture  of  dextro-glucose  and  levolusan  (p.  677): 

C«H„0„     =     C,H„0,     +     c,n„o,. 

At  a  higher  temperature,  water  is  given  ofi^,  the  dextro-glucose  being 
probably  converted  into  glucosan  (p.  579):  afterward,  at  about  210®  G. 
(410®  F.),  more  water  goes  ofif,  and  a  brown  substance  called  caramel  ro- 
mains,  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  several  compounds,  all  formed  from  sugar 
by  elimination  of  water.  At  a  still  higher  temperature,  an  inflammable 
gaseous  mixture  is  given  off,  consisting  of  carbon  monoxide,  marsh-gas, 
and  carbon  dioxide ;  a  distillate  is  obtained,  consisting  of  brown  oils,  acetic 
acid,  acetone,  and  aldehyde ;  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  charcoal  re- 
mains behind.  The  brown  oils  contain  a  small  quantity  of  fitrfurol,  and  a 
bitter  substance  called  auamar. 

2.  By  prolonged  boiling  with  water,  cane-sugar  is  converted  into  inverted 
tugar.  This  transformation  is  accelerated  by  the  presence  of  acids,  and 
apparently  also  of  certain  salts.  Different  acids  act  with  various  degrees 
of  rapidity — mineral  more  quickly  than  organic  acids,  sulphuric  acid  most 
quickly  of  all.  When  sugar  is  boiled  even  with  very  dilute  acids,  especially 
if  the  boiling  be  long  continued,  a  number  of  brown  amorphous  products 
are  formed,  called  ulmin,  ulmie  acidy*  &c. ;  if  the  air  has  access  to  the  liquid, 
formic  acid  is  likewise  produced.  Concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  decom- 
poses sugar  very  quickly. 

Strong  sulphuric  acid  decomposes  dry  sugar  when  heated,  and  a  concen- 
trated solution,  even  at  ordinary  temperatures,  with  copious  evolution  of 
sulphurous  oxide,  and  formation  of  a  large  quantity  of  black  carbonaceous 
matter.     By  this  reaction  cane-sugar  may  be  distinguished  from  glucose. 

3.  Cane-sugar  is  very  easily  oxidized.  It  reduces  silver-  and  mercury- 
salts  when  heated  with  them,  and  precipitates  gold  from  the  chloride. 
Pure  cuprio  hydrate  is  but  slowly  reduced  by  it,  even  at  the  boiling  heat; 
in  presence  of  alkali,  however,  a  blue  solution  is  formed,  and  on  boiling 
the  liquid,  cuprous  oxide  is  slowly  precipitated  (p.  674).  Cane-sugar  takes 
fire  when  triturated  with  8  parts  of  lead  dioxide,  and  forms  with  potassium 
chlorate  a  mixture  which  detonates  on  percussion,  and  burns  vividly  when 
a  drop  of  oil  of  vitriol  is  let  fall  upon  it.  Distilled  with  a  mixture  of  sul- 
phuric acid  and  manganese  dioxide,  it  yields  formic  acid.  Heated  with 
dilute  nitric  acid,  it  yields  saccharic  and  oxalic  acids.  1  part  sugar  mixed 
with  3  parts  nitric  acid,  of  specific  gravity  1-25  to  1  80,  and  heated  to  50® 
C.  (122®  F.),  is  wholly  converted  into  saccharic  acid : 

•  Under  the  munee  idmin  and  vlmie  add  have  been  confounded  a  number  of  brown  or  black 
nncryHtalllsable  nubstancee  prodnced  by  the  action  of  powerful  chemical  agents  apon  aagnr, 
lignin,  Ac,  or  generated  by  the  putreractire  decay  of  reffetable  fibre.  Oommon  garden  muiild, 
for  example,  treated  with  dilute,' Iwiling  solution  of  caustic  potassa,  yields  a  d<«ep-brown  solu- 
tion, from  which  acids  precipitate  a  floccnlent,  brown  substance,  haTing  bnt  a  slight  deirreo 
of  solability  in  water.  Thia  is  generally  called  ulmie  or  humie  acid,  and  its  origin  ascribed  to 
the  reaction  of  the  alkali  on  the  ulmin  or  humus  of  the  soil.  It  is  known  that  thoue  bodies 
differ  exceedingly  in  compositioQ:  they  are  too  indefinite  to  admit  of  ready  InTestigatlon. 
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Ci2R«0u      +      Oe       =       2C,H,o08       OH, 
Sugar.  Saccharic  acid. 

At  the  boiling  heat,  the  product  consists  chiefly  of  oxalic  acid.  Very 
strong  nitric  acid,  or  a  mixture  of  strong  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  con- 
verts sugar  into  nilrosacckarosey  probably  Cj2H,g(N02)40j|.  Sugar  is  like- 
"wise  oxidized  by  chloride  of  lime,  but  the  products  have  not  been  examined. 

4.  Cane-sugar  does  not  turn  brown  when  triturated  with  alkalies,  a 
character  by  which  it  is  distinguished  from  glucose:  it  combines  with 
them,  however,  forming  compounds  called  auerates  By  boiling  with  potash- 
lye  it  is  decomposed,  but  much  more  slowly  than  the  glucoses. 

Potaaaium'  and  Sodium-compounda  of  cane-sugar,  Cj^H^ROii  and  C^jH^^ 
NaO|,,  are  formed,  as  gelatinous  precipitates,  on  mixing  an  alcoholic  solu- 
tion of  cane-sugar  with  potash-  or  soda-lye. 

A  barium-compoundy  Cyfl^K'^Oy^  .  H,0,  or  CijH„0,i .  Ba^'O,  is  obtained, 
as  a  crystalline  precipitate,  on  adding  oydrate  or  sulphide  of  barium  io  an 
aqueous  solution  of  sugar.  It  may  be  crystallized  from  boiling  water,  but 
is  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

Calcium-compounda. — Lime  dissolves  in  sugar- water  much  more  readily 
than  in  pure  water.  The  solution  has  a  bitter  taste,  and  is  completely  but 
slowly  precipitated  by  carbonic  acid.  There  are  three  or  four  of  these 
compounds,  which  may  be  approximately  represented  by  the  following  for- 
mulas : 

1.  CijH^O,! .  Ca^'O.  8.   C,2H„0„.2Ca''0.2H,0. 

2.  2Ci,H,jOii.8Ca^^O(?)  4.   ChH^Ou  .  SCa^^O. 

Magneaia  and  lead  oxide  are  also  dissolved  by  sugar- water.  A  crystalline 
lead-compound,  C^jHigPh^^,^,!,  is  precipitated  on  mixing  sugar-water  with 
neutral  lead-acetate  and  ammonia. 

Sugar  also  forms,  with  aodium  chloride,  a  crystalline  compound  contain- 
ing C|,H„0„ .  NaCl. 

Cane-sugar  is  not  directly  fermentable,  but  when  its  dilute  aqueous  solu- 
tion is  mixed  with  yeast,  and  exposed  to  a  warm  atmosphere,  it  is  first 
resolved  into  a  mixture  of  dextrose  and  levulose  (p.  077),  which  then  enter 
into  fermentation,  yielding  alcohol  and  carbon  dioxide. 

Parataccliarote,  C^H^gO,,. — This  is  an  isomer  of  cane-sugar,  produced* 
according  to  Jodin,*  by  spontaneous  fermentation.  An  aqueous  solution 
of  cane-sugar  containing  ammonium  phosphate  left  to  itself  for  three 
months  in  summer,  yielded,  under  circumstances  not  further  specified,  a 
crystallizable  sugar,  isomeric  with  saccharose,  together  with  an  amorphous 
sugar  having  the  composition  of  a  glucose,  both  dextro-rotatory.  Para- 
saccharose  is  very  soluble  in  water,  nearly  insoluble  in  alcohol  of  90  per 
cent.  Its  specific  rotatory  power  at  10°  :=  +  108°,  appearing  to  increase 
a  little  with  rise  of  temperature.  It  does  not  melt  at  100°,  but  becomes 
colored,  and  appears  to  decompose.  It  reduces  an  alkaline  cupric  solution, 
but  only  half  as  strongly  as  dextro-glucose.  It  is  not  perceptibly  altered 
by  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  even  at  100° ;  hydrochloric  acid  weakens  its  rota- 
tory power,  turns  the  solution  brown,  and  heightens  its  reducing  power  for 
cupric  oxide. 

Helitose,  C|,H,,0|,. — A  kind  of  sugar  obtained  from  the  manna  which 
falls  in  opaque  drops  from  various  species  of  Eucalyptna  growing  in  Tas- 
mania. It  is  extracted  by  water,  and  crystallizes  in  extremely  thin  inter- 
laced needles,  having  a  slightly  saccharine  tnste.- 

The  crystals  of  melitose  are  bydrated,  containing  C„Hj,0|, .  80H,.  They 
give  off  2  atoms  water  at  100°,  and  become  anhydrous  at  130°  C.  (:^66°  F.). 

•  Comptea  B«ndu8,  torn.  liil.  p.  1252;  Ht.  720. 
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• 
They  dissolye  in  9  parts  of  cold  water,  very  easily  in  boiling  water,  and 
dissolve  also  in  boiling  alcohol  more  freely  than  mannite.  The  alcoholic 
solution  yields  small  but  well-developed  crystals.  The  aqueous  solution 
turns  the  plane. of  polarization  to  the  right:  for  the  transition  tint  [a]  = 
-f  102«. 

Melitose,  heated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  is  resolved  into  a  fermentable 
sugar  (probably  dextroglucose),  and  non-fermentable  euoalyn  (p.  578). 
Melitose  ferments  in  contact  with  yeast,  but  is  resolved,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, into  glucose  and  eucalyn.  It  does  not  reduce  an  alkaline  cuprio 
solution,  and  is  not  altered  by  boiling  with  dilute  alkalies  or  with  baryta- 
water.  It  is  oxidized  by  nitric  acid,  yielding  a  certain  quantity  of  mucio 
acid,  together  with  a  large  quantity  of  oxalic  acid. 

Heleiitote,  Ci^HgOi,. — This  variety  of  sugar  is  found  in  the  so-called 
manna  of  Briangon,  which  exudes  from  the  young  shoots  of  the  larch 
(Lariz  Europsea).  The  manna  is  exhausted  with  alcohol,  which,  when  evap- 
orated, yields  melezitose  in  very  small,  hard,  shining  efflorescent  crystals, 
which  give  off  4  per  cent,  of  water  when  heated,  melt  below  140^  without 
further  alteration,  forming  a  liquid  which  solidifies  to  a  glass  on  cooling. 
Melezitose  is  dextro-rotatory;  [a]  =  -f~  ^^'l^*  ^^  dissolves  easily  in 
water,  is  nearly  insoluble  in  cola,  slightly  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol. 

Melezitose  decomposes  at  about  200°  C.  (392°F.).  It  is  carbonized  by 
cold  strong  sulphuric  acid,  quickly  turns  brown  with  boiling  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  forms  oxalic  acid  with  nitric  acid.  By  nn  hour's  boiling  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  converted  into  glucose.  In  contact  with  yeast  it 
passes  slowly,  or  sometimes  not  at  all,  into  vinous  fermentation.  It  is  not 
altered  at  100**  by  aqueous  alkalies,  and  scarcely  by  potassio-cuprio  tar- 
trate. 

Trehalose,  Ci^H^Oi, .  20H,,  is  obtained  from  Trehdla  mafina^  the  produce 
of  a  species  of  Echinops  growing  in  the  East,  by  extraction  with  boiling 
alcohol.  It  forms  shining  rhombic  crystals,  containing  C,,HgO,| .  20Hy 
which  melt  when  quickly  heated  to  109°  C.  (228°  F.);  but  if  slowly  heated 
give  off  their  water  even  below  100°.  It  has  a  strongly  saccharine  taste, 
dissolves  easily  in  water  and  in  boiling  alcohol,  but  is  insoluble  in  ether. 
The  aqueous  solution  is  dextro-rotatory ;   [u]  =  -}-  199°. 

By  several  hours'  boiling  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  converted  into 
dextroglucose.  With  strong  nitric  acid  it  forms  a  detonating  nitro-cbm- 
pound ;  heated  with  dilute  nitric  acid  it  yields  oxalic  acid.  In  contact  with 
yeast  it  passes  slowly  and  imperfectly  into  alcoholic  fermentation.  It  is 
not  altered  by  boiling  with  alkalies,  and  does  not  reduce  cuprous  oxide 
from  alkaline  oupric  solutions.  Heated  with  acetic  or  butyric  acid,  it  yields 
compounds  not  distinguishable  from  those  which  are  formed  in  like  man- 
ner from  dextroglucose  (p.  677). 

Xycote,  C„H„0|i .  20Hy  is  a  kind  of  sugar  very  much  like  trehalose, 
obtained  from  ergot  of  rye  by  precipitating  the  aqueous  extract  of  the 
fungus  with  basic  lead  acetate,  removing  the  lead  from  the  filtrate  by 
sulph-hydric  acid,  evaporating  to  a  syrup,  and  leaving  the  liquid  to  crys- 
tallize. It  differs  from  trehalose  only  in  possessing  a  somewhat  feebler 
rotatory  power ;  [a]  =  -)-  192*5°,  and  in  not  being  completely  dehydrated 
at  100°. 

Xilk-tngar,  LaoUn,  or  Laotose,  Ci,H„0^  .  OH,. — This  kind  of  sugar  is 
an  important  constituent  of  milk ;  it  is  obtained  in  large  quantities  by  evap- 
orating whey  to  a  syrupy  state,  and  purifying  the  lactose,  which  slowly 
crystallizes  out,  with  animal  charcoal.  It  forms  white,  translucent,  four- 
sided,  trimetrio  prisms,  of  great  hardness.  It  is  slow  and  difficult  of  solu- 
tion ill  OQld  water,  requiring  for  that  purpose  6  or  6  times  its  weight :  it 
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has  a  faint,  sweet  taste,  and  in  the  solid  state  feels  grittj  between  the  teeth. 
When  heated,  it  loses  water,  and  at  a  high  temperature  blackens  and  de- 
composes. Milk-sugar  combines  with  bases,  forming  compounds  whioh 
have  an  alkaline  reaction,  and  are  easily  decomposed.  Dilute  acids  con- 
Tert  it  into  galactose  (p.  578). 

Milk-sugar,  when  distilled  with  oxidizing  mixtures,  such  as  sulphuric 
acid  and  manganese  dioxide,  yields  formic  acid.  With  nitric  acid,  it  forms 
mucic,  saccharic,  tartaric,  and  a  small  quantity  of  racemic  acid,  and  finally 
oxalic  acid.  Very  strong  nitric  acid,  or  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  sulphuric 
acids,  converts  milk-sugar  into  a  crystalline  substitution-product  called 
nitro-laetin 

Milk-sugar  is  not  brought  immediately  by  yeast  into  the  state  of  alco- 
holic fermentation ;  but  when  it  is  left  for  some  time  in  contact  with  yeast, 
fermentation  gradually  sets  in.  When  cheese  or  gluten  is  used  as  the  fer- 
ment, the  milk-sugar  is  converted  into  lactic  acid.  Alcohol  is,  however, 
always  formed  at  the  same  time,  especially  if  no  chalk  is  added  to  neutral- 
ize the  acid  as  it  forms ;  the  quantity  of  alcohol  formed  is  greater  also  as 
the  solution  is  more  dilute. 

Gam.  —  Gum-arabic,  which  is  the  produce  of  several  species  of  acacia, 
may  be  taken  as  the  most  perfect  type  of  this  class  of  bodies.  In  its  purest 
and  finest  condition,  it  forms  white  or  slightly  yellowish  irregular  masses, 
which  are  destitute  of  crystalline  structure,  and  break  with  a  smooth  con- 
ohoidal  fracture.  It  is  soluble  in  cold  water,  forming  a  viscid,  adhesive, 
tasteless  polution,  from  which  the  pure  soluble  gummy  principle,  or  arabin, 
is  precipitated  by  alcohol,  and  by  basic  lead  acetate,  but  not  by  the  neutral 
acetate.  Arabin  is  composed  of  C,,H2|0||,  and  is  consequently  isomeric 
with  cane-sugar. 

Mucilage^  so  abundant  in  linseed,  in  the  roots  of  the  mallow,  in  taltp^  the 
fleshy  root  of  Orekis  rruueulay  and  in  other  plants,  differs  in  some  respects 
from  gum-arabic,  although  it  agrees  in  the  property  of  dissolving  in  cold 
water.  The  solution  is  less  transparent- than  that  of  gum,  and  is  precipi- 
tated by  neutral  lead  acetate.  Gum-tragaeanth  is  chiefly  composed  of  a 
kind  of  mucilage  to  which  the  name  bataorin  has  been  given ;  it  refuses  to 
dissolve  in  water,  merely  softening  and  assuming  a  gelatinous  aspect.  It 
is  dissoved  by  caustic  alcali.  Ceratin  is  the  insoluble  portion  of  the  gum 
of  the  cherry-tree ;  it  resembles  bassorin.  The  composition  of  these  vari- 
ous substances  has  been  carefully  examined  by  Schmidt,  who  finds  that  it 
closely  agrees  with  that  of  starch.  Mucilage  invariably  contains  hydrogen 
and  oxygen  in  the  proportion  in  which  they  form  water,  and  when  treated 
with  acid,  yields  glucose. 

Pectins  or  the  jelly  of  ffuits,  is,  in  its  physical  properties,  closely  allied 
to  the  foregoing  bodies.  It  may  be  extracted  from  various  vegetable  juices 
by  precipitation  with  alcohol.  It  forms  when  moist  a  transparent  jelly, 
which  is  soluble  in  water,  tasteless,  and  dries  up  to  a  translucent  mass.  It 
is  to  this  substance  that  the  firm  consistence  of  currant  and  other  fruit- 
jellies  is  ascribed.  According  to  Fr^my,  the  composition  of  pectin  is 
Cg,H^O„.  By  ebullition  with  water  and  with  dilute  acids  it  is  changed 
into  two  isomeric  modifications,  called  paropectin  and  metopeetin.  In  contact 
with  bases,  these  three  substances  are  converted  into pectie  acid,  CifH^Cij  (?), 
which  closely  resembles  pectin,  except  that  it  possesses  feeble  acid  proper- 
ties, and  is  insoluble  in  water.  By  long  boiling  with  caustic  alkali,,  a  fur- 
ther change  is  produced,  and  tnefcpeetic  acid^  ^ffitfin  (•  )>  ^  formed,  which 
does  not  gelatinize.  The  metallic  pectates  anumetapectates  are  unorystal- 
lizable.  Much  doubt  still  exists  respecting  the  composition  of  the  various 
bodies  of  the  pectin  group ;  but  from  the  analyses  hitherto  made,  they  do 
not  appear  to  contain  hydrogen  and  oxygen  in  the  proportion  to  form  water, 
and  therefore  scarcely  belong  to  the  sugar  and  starch  group. 
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OXTGEN-ETHEBS,  OR  ANHYDBIDES,  OF  THE  POLYGLUGOSIG  ALCOHOLS. 

These  compounds,  which  are  important  constituents  of  the  Tcgetable  or- 
ganism, may  be  derived  from  glucose  and  the  polyglucosic  alcohols  bjr 
abstraction  of  a  molecule  of  water : 

C,H„0,      -    H,0    =    C,H„0., 
Glucose. 

CwH„Oij     —    H,0    =    CijH^O,^  or  2C fi^fiv 

DigluCO^jlC 

alcohol. 

CigHjjOi,     —    H,0    =    C|,H|qO]^,  or  SC^HjqOj, 

Triglucosic 
alcohol. 


All  these  bodies  are  therefore  isomeric  or  polymeric  one  with  the  other. 
Their  compounds  with  metallic  oxides,  &c.,  have  not  been  sufficiently  in- 
vestigated to  fix  their  exact  molecular  weight,  or  to  determine  in  each 
case  the  value  of  n;  but  from  the  mode  of  conversion  of  starch  into  glu- 
cose, and  the  constitution  of  certain  substitution-products  obtained  by  the 
action  of  nitric  acid  on  cellulose,  it  appears  most  probable  that  in  these 
bodies  n^=3. 

Btarob,  nC^U^fi^,  probably  C^^^^O^^,  also  called  Feeulfi  and  Amidine. — 
This  is  one  of  the  most  important  and  widely  diffused  of  the  vegetable  prox- 
imate principles,  being  found  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  every  plant.  It 
is  most  abundant  in  certain  roots  and  tubers,  and  in  soft  stems :  seeds  often 
contain  it  in  large  quantity.  From  these  sources  the  starch  can  be  obtained 
by  rasping  or  grinding  the  vegetable  structure  to  pulp,  and  washing  the 
mass  upon  a  sieve,  by  which  the  torn  cellular  tissue  is  retained,  while  the 
starch  passes  through  with  the  liquid,  and  eventually  settles  down  from 
the  latter  as  a  soft,  white,  insoluble  powder,  which  may  be  washed  with 
cold  water,  and  dried  at  a  very  gentle  heat. 
Potatoes  treated  in  this  manner  yield  a  large  J^.  103. 

proportion  of  starch.  Starch  from  grain  may  be 
prepared  in  the  same  manner,  by  mixing  the 
meal  with  water  to  a  paste,  and  washing  the 
mass  upon  a  sieve:  a  nearly  white,  insoluble 
substance  called  gluttn  is  then  left,  containing  a 
large  proportion  of  nitrogen.  The  gluten  of 
wheat-flour  is  extremely  tenacious  and  elastic. 
The  value  of  meal  as  an  article  of  food  greatly 
depends  upon  this  substance.  Starch  from  grain 
is  commonly  manufactured  on  the  large  scale  by 
steeping  the  material  in  water  for  a  consider- 
able time,  when  the  lactic  acid,  always  devel- 
oped under  such  circumstances  from  the  sugar 
of  the  seed,  disintegrates,  and  in  part  dissolves 
the  azotized  matter,  thereby  greatly  facilitating 
the  mechanical  separation  of  that  which  re- 
mains. A  still  more  easy  and  successful  process  has  lately  been  introduced, 
in  which  a  very  dilute  solution  of  caustic  soda,  containing  about  200  grains 
of  alkali  to  a  gallon  of  liquid,  is  employed  with  the  same  view.  Excellent 
starch  is  thus  prepared  from  rice.     Starch  is  insoluble  in  cold  water,  as 
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indeed  its  mode  of  preparation  sufficiently  shows:  it  is  equally  insoluble 
in  alcohol  and  other  liquids,  which  do  not  effect  its  decomposition.  To 
the  naked  eye  it  presents  the  appearance  of  a  soft,  white,  and  often  glis- 
tening powder:  under  the  microscope  it  is  seen  to  be  altogether  destitute 
of  crystalline  structure,  but  to  possess,  on  the  contrary,  a  kind  of  organi- 
zation, being  made  up  of  multitudes  of  little  rounded  transparent  bodies, 
upon  each  of  which  a  series  of  depressed  parallel  rings,  surrounding  a 
central  spot  or  hilum,  may  often  be  traced.  The  starch-granules  from  dif- 
ferent plants  vary  both  in  magnitude  and  form:  those  from  the  Canna  eoc- 
ciruay  or  tout  Ut  mois^  and  potato  being  largest ;  and  those  from  wheat,  and 
the  cereals  in  general,  very  much  smaller.  Figure  198  will  serve  to  con- 
vey an  idea  of  the  appearance  of  the  granules  of  potato-starch,  highly  mag- 
nified. 

When  a  mixture  of  starch  and  water  is  heated  to  near  the  boiling-point 
of  the  latter,  the  granules  burst  and  disappear,  producing,  if  the  propor- 
tion of  starch  be  considerable,  a  thick  gelatinous  mass,  very  slightly  opal- 
escent, from  the  shreds  of  fine  membrane,  the  envelope  of  each  separate 
granule.  By  the  addition  of  a  large  quantity  of  water,  this  gelatinous 
starch,  or  amidin,  may  be  so  far  diluted  as  to  pass  in  great  measure  through 
filter-paper.  It  is  very  doubtful,  however,  how  far  the  substance  itself  is 
really  soluble  in  water,  at  least  when  cold ;  it  is  more  likely  to  be  merely 
suspended  in  the  liquid  in  the  form  of  a  swollen,  transparent,  and  insoluble 
jelly,  of  extreme  tenuity.  Gelatinous  starch,  exposed  in  a  thin  layer  to  a 
dry  atmosphere,  becomes  converted  into  a  yellowish,  horny  substance,  like 
gum,  which,  when  put  into  water,  again  softens  and  swells. 

Thin  gelatinous  starch  is  precipitated  by  many  of  the  metallic  oxides, 
as  lime,  baryta,  and  lead  oxide ;  also  by  a  large  addition  of  alcohol.  In- 
fusion of  galh  throws  down  a  copious  yellowish  precipitate  containing  tan- 
nic acid,  which  re-dissolves  when  the  solution  is  heated.  By  far  the  most 
characteristic  reaction,  however,  is  that  with  free  iodine^  which  forms  with 
starch  a  deep  indigo-blue  compound,  which  appears  to  dissolve  in  pure 
water,  although  it  is  insoluble  in  solutions  containing  free  acid  or  saline 
matter.  The  blue  liquid  has  its  color  destroyed  by  heat,  temporarily  if  the 
heat  be  quickly  withdrawn,  and  permanently  if  the  boiling  be  long  con- 
tinued, in  which  case  the  compound  is  decomposed  and  the  iodine  volatil- 
ized.    Dry  starch,  put  into  iodine-water,  acquires  a  purplish-black  color. 

The  unaltered  and  the  gelatinous  starch,  in  a  dried  state,  have  the  same 
empirical  formula,  C^H^qO^.  A  compound  of  starch  and  lead  oxide  was 
found  to  contain,  when  dried  at  1(X)*>,  CeHi^Oj .  PbO,  or  CigHjjO^ .  8PbO. 

Dextrin. — When  gelatinous  starch  is  boiled  with  a  small  quantity  of  di- 
lute sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  or  indeed,  almost  any  acid,  it  speedily  loses 
its  consistency,  and  becomes  thin  and  limpid,  from  having  suffered  conver- 
sion into  a  soluble  gum-like  substance,  called  dextrin,  on  account  of  its 
dextro-rotatory  action  on  polarized  light.  The  experiment  is  most  con- 
veuiently  made  with  sulphuric  acid,  which  may  be  afterward  withdrawn 
by  saturation  with  chalk.  The  liquid  filtered  from  the  nearly  insoluble 
gypsum,  may  then  be  evaporated  to  dryness  in  a  water- bath.  The  result 
is  a  gum-like  mass,  destitute  of  crystalline  structure,  soluble  in  cold  water, 
precipitable  from  its  solution  by  alcohol,-  and  capable  of  combining  with 
lead  oxide. 

When  the  ebullition  with  the  dilute  acid  is  continued  for  a  considerable 
time,  the  dextrin  first  formed  undergoes  a  further  change,  and  becomes 
converted  into  dextro-glucose,  which  can  be  thus  artificially  produced  with 
the  greatest  facility.  The  length  of  time  required  for  this. remarkable 
change  depends  upon  the  quantity  of  acid  present;  if  the  latter  be  very 
small,  it  is  necessary  to  continue  the  boiling  many  successive  hours,  re- 
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placing  the  water  which  ernporates.  With  a  larger  proportion  of  acid,  the 
conyersion  is  much  more  speedy.  A  mixture  of  15  parts  of  potato-starch, 
60  partJi  water,  and  0  parts  sulphuric  acid,  may  be  kept  boiling  for  about 
four  hours ;  the  liquid  neutralized  with  chalk,  filtered,  and  rapidly  evapo- 
rated  to  a  small  bulk.  By  digestion  with  animal  charcoal  and  a  second 
filtration,  much  of  the  color  will  be  remoyed,  after  which  the  solution  may 
be  boiled  down  to  a  thin  syrup  and  left  to  crystallize :  in  the  course  of  a 
few  days  it  solidifies  to  a  mass  of  glucose.  There  is  another  method  of 
preparing  this  substance  from  starch  which  deseryes  particular  notice. 
Germinating  seeds,  and  buds  in  the  act  of  deyelopment,  are  found  to  con- 
tain a  small  quantity  of  a  peculiar  azotized  substance,  called  diastcute ;  formed 
at  this  particular  period  from  the  gluten  of  yegetable  albuminous  matter. 
This  substance  possesses  the  same  curious  property  of  efi^ecting  the  conyer- 
sion of  starch  into  dextrin  and  glucose,  and  at  a  much  lower  temperature 
than  that  of  ebullition.  When  a  little  infusion  of  malt,  or  germinated  bar- 
ley, in  tepid  water,  is  mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of  thick  gelatinous  starch, 
and  the  whole  maintained  at  about  71°,  complete  liquefaction  takes  place 
in  the  space  of  a  few  minutes  from  the  production  of  dextrin  and  glucose. 
If  a  greater  degree  of  heat  be  employed,  the  diastase  is  coagulated  and 
rendered  insoluble  and  inactiye.  Very  little  is  known  respecting  diastase 
itself;  it  seems  yery  much  to  resemble  yegetable  albumin,  but  has  neyer 
been  obtained  in  a  state  of  purity. 

The  change  of  starch  or  dextrin  into  sugar,  whether  produced  by  the 
action  of  dilute  acid  or  by  diastase,  takes  place  quite  independently  of  the 
oxygen  of  the  air,  and  is  unaccompanied  by  any  secondary  product.  The 
acid  takes  no  direct  part  in  the  reaction ;  it  may,  if  not  yolatile,  be  all 
withdrawn  without  loss  after  the  experiment.  The  whole  reaction  lies 
between  the  starch  and  the  elements  of  water,  a  fixation  of  the  latter  oc- 
curring in  the  new  product,  as  will  be  seen  on  comparing  the  composition 
of  starch  and  glucose.  Dextrin  itself  has  exactly  the  same  composition  as 
the  original  starch. 

It  was  formerly  supposed  that,  in  the  action  of  acids  or  of  disastase  upon 
starch,  the  starch  is  first  conyerted  into  dextrin  by  a  mere  alteration  of 
physical  structure,  and  that  the  dextrin  then  takes  up  the  elements  of 
water,  and  is  conyerted  into  glucose,  this  second  stage  of  the  process  oc- 
cupying a  much  longer  time  than  the  first;  but  from  recent  experiments 
by  Musculus*  it  appears  that  both  dextrin  and  glucose  are  produced  at  the 
yery  commencement  of  the  reaction,  and  always  in  the  proportion  of  1 
molecule  of  glucose  to  2  molecules  of  dextrin,  whence  it  may  be  inferred 
that  the  molecule  of  starch  contains  CigHj^QOjg,  and  that  it  is  resoWed  into 
glucose  and  dextrin  by  taking  up  a  molecule  of  water: 

C„H„0„        +        OH,        =        C,H„0,        +        2C,H„05 
Starch.  Glucose.  Dextrin. 

When  the  conyersion  is  effected  by  a  dilute  acid,  the  dextrin  is,  after  sey- 
eral  hours*  boiling,  completely  conyerted  into  glucose,  which  is  therefore 
the  sole  ultimate  product  of  the  reaction.  But  when  diastase  is  used  as 
the  conyerting  agent,  the  production  of  glucose  goes  on  only  so  long  ns 
there  is  any  unaltered  starch  still  present,  the  dextrin  undergoing  no  fur- 
ther alteration. 

Dextrin  is  used  in  the  arts  as  a  substitute  for  gum ;  it  is  sometimes  made 
in  the  manner  aboye  described,  but  more  frequently  by  heating  dry  potato- 
starch  to  400°  C.  (752°  F  ),  by  which  it  acquires  a  yellowish  tint  and  be- 
comes soluble  in  cold  water.  It  is  sold  in  this  state  under  the  name  of 
British  Gum, 

Starch  is  an  important  article  of  food,  especially  when  associated,  as  in 

•  ComptM  Rendus,  1.  786;  lir,  IM;  Ann.  Gh.  Phjv.  [3],  U.  208;  [4],  ri.  177. 
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ordinary  meal,  with  albuminous  substances.  Arrowroot,  and  the  fecula  of 
the  Canna  eoccinea^  are  very  pure  varieties,  employed  as  articles  of  diet; 
arrowroot  is  obtained  from  the  Maranta  aruntUruKea^  cultivated  in  the  M'est 
Indies:  it  is  with  difficulty  distinguished  from  potato-starch  — Tapioca  is 
prepared  from  the  root  of  the  Jatropha  manikoty  being  thoroughly  purified 
from  its  poisonous  juice. — -Casgava  is  the  same  substance  modified  while 
moist  by  heat.  —  Snffo  is  made  from  the  soft  central  portion  of  the  stem  of 
a  palm ;  and  salep  from  the  fleshy  root  of  the  OrehiM  mateula. 

Starch  from  Iceland  Moss. — The  lichen  called  Cetraria  Itlandioa,  puri- 
fied by  a  little  cold  solution  of  potash  from  a  bitter  principle,  yields,  when 
boiled  in  water,  a  slimy  and  nearly  colorless  liquid,  which  gelatinizes  on 
cooling,  and  dries  up  to  a  yellowish  amorphous  mass,  which  does  not  dis- 
solve in  cold  water,  but  merely  softens  and  swells.  A  solution  of  this  sub- 
stance in  warm  water  is  not  affected  by  iodine,  although  the  jelly  is  ren- 
dered blue.  It  is  precipitated  by  alcohol,  lead  acetate,  and  infusion  of  galls, 
and  is  converted  into  glucose  by  boiling  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  Ac- 
cording to  Mulder,  it  contains  C^HjQOg.  The  jelly  from  certain  a/^«,  as 
that  of  Ceylon,  and  the  so-called  Carragheen  mo98,  closely  resembles  the 
above. 

Inulin. — This  substance,  which  differs  from  common  starch  in  some 
important  particulars,  is  found  in  the  root  of  Inula  helenium^  Helianthut  tu- 
beroausj  dahlia^  and  several  other  plants :  it  may  be  easily  obtained  by  wash- 
ing the  rasped  root  on  a  sieve,  and  allowing  the  inulin  to  settle  down  from 
the  liquid ;  or  by  cutting  the  root  into  thin  slices,  boiling  these  in  water, 
and  filtering  while  hot;  the  inulin  separates  as  the  solution  cools.  It  is  a 
white,  amorphous,  tasteless  substance,  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  water,  but 
freely  dissolves  by  the  aid  of  heat;  the  solution  is  precipitated  by  alcohol, 
but  not  by  acetate  of  lead  or  infusion  of  galls.  Iodine  colors  it  brown. 
Inulin  has  the  same  percentage  composition  as  common  starch.  By  boiling 
with  dilute  acids,  it  is  completely  convened  into  levulose  (p.  577) 

Cellulose,  nCeH,oO J,  probably  CjgHgoO ,5;  also  called  Lignin, — This  sub- 
stance constitutes  the  fundamental  material  of  jihe  structure  of  plants;  it 
is  employed  in  the  organization  of  cells  and  vessels  of  all  kinds,  and  forms 
a  large  proportion  of  the  solid  parts  of  every  vegetable.  It  must  not  be 
confounded  with  ligneous  or  woody  (iasue,  which  is  in  reality  cellulose  with 
other  substances  superadded,  incrusting  the  walls  of  the  original  mem- 
branous cells,  and  conferring  stiffness  and  inflexibility.  Thus  woody  tissue, 
even  when  freed  as  much  as  possible  from  coloring  matter  and  resin  by 
repented  boiling  with  water  and  alcohol,  yields,  on  analysis,  a  result  indi- 
cating an  excess  of  hydrogen  above  that  required  to  form  water  with  the 
oxygen,  besides  traces  of  nitrogen.  Pure  cellulose,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  the  same  percentage  composition  as  starch.* 

The  properties  of  cellulose  may  be  conveniently  studied  in  fine  linen 
and  cotton,  which  are  almost  entirely  composed  of  the  body  in  question, 
the  associated  vegetable  principles  having  been  removed  or  destroyed  by 
the  variety  of  treatment  to  which  the  fibre  has  been  subjected.  Pure  cel- 
lulose is  tasteless,  insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  absolutely  innutri- 
tious:  it  is  not  sensibly  affected  by  boiling  water,  unless  it  happens  to 
have  been  derived  from  a  soft  or  imperfectly  developed  portion  of  the 
plant,  in  which  case  it  is  disintegrated  and  rendered  pulpy.  Dilute  acids 
and  alkalies  exert  but  little  action  on  lignin,  even  at  a  boiling  tempera- 
ture; strong  oil  of  vitriol  converts  it,  in  the  cold,  into  a  nearly  colorless, 
adhesive  substance,  which  dissolves  in  water,  and  presents  the  characters 

*  Dtttiwu,  Chtmie  BppI!qQ6«  aitx  Arts,  vl.  6. 
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of  dextrin.  This  curious  and  interesting  experiment  may  be  conveniently 
made  by  very  slowly  adding  concentrated  sulpiiuric  acid  to  half  it«  weight 
of  lint,  or  linen  cut  into  small  shreds,  taking  care  to  avoid  any  rise  of  tem- 
perature which  would  be  attended  with  charring  or  blackening.  The  mix- 
ing is  completed  by  trituration  in  a  mortar,  and  the  whole  left  to  stand  a 
few  hours ;  after  which  it  is  rubbed  up  with  water,  warmed,  and  filtered 
from  a  little  insoluble  matter.  The  solution  may  then  be  neutralized  with 
chalk,  and  again  filtered.  The  gummy  liquid  retains  lime,  partly  in  the 
state  of  sulphate,  and  partly  in  combination  with  sulpholignic  acid,  an 
acid  composed  of  the  elements  of  sulphuric  acid,  in  union  with  those  of 
cellulose.  If  the  liquid,  previous  to  neutralization,  be  boiled  during  three 
or  four  hours,  and  the  water  replaced  as  it  evaporates,  the  dextrin  becomes 
entirely  changed  to  glucose.  Linen  rags  may.  by  these  means,  be  made  to 
furnish  more  than  their  own  weight  of  that  substance.  If  a  piece  of  un- 
sized paper  be  dipped  for  a  few  seconds  into  a  mixture  of  2  volumes  of  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid  and  I  volume  of  water,  and  then  thoroughly 
washed  with  water  and  dilute  ammonia,  a  substance  is  obtained  which 
resembles  parchment,  and  has  the  same  composition  as  cellulose;  it  occurs 
in  commerce  under  the  name  of  parchment  paper  (papyrin).  An  excel- 
lent application  of  this  substance  in  diflfusion  experiments  is  mentioned  on 
page  149. 

Cellulose  dissolves  in  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  cuprio  oxide  (prepared 
by  dissolving  basic  oupric  carbonate  in  strong  ammonia),  from  which  it  is 
precipitated  by  acids  in  colorless  flakes. 

Cellulose  is  not  colored  by  iodine. 

Xtloidin  and  Pyroxylin. — ^When  starch  is  mixed  with  nitric  acid  of  spe- 
cific gravity  1*5,  it  is  convened,  without  disengagement  of  gas,  into  a 
transparent,  colorless  jelly,  which,  when  put  into  water,  yields  a  white, 
curdy,  insoluble  substance :  this  is  xyloiiin.  When  dry,  it  is  white  and 
tasteless,  insoluble  even  in  boiling  water,  but  freely  dissolved  by  dilute 
nitric  acid,  and  the  solution  yields  oxalic  acid  when  boiled.  Other  sub- 
stances belonging  to  the  same  class  also  yield  xyloidin ;  paper  dipped  into 
the  strongest  nitric  acid,  quickly  plunged  into  water,  and  afterward  dried, 
becomes  in  great  part  so  changed:  it  assumes  the  appearance*' of  parch- 
ment, and  acquires  an  extraordinary  degree  of  combustibility. 

If  pure,  finely  divided  ligneous  matter,  as  cotton- wool,  be  steeped  for  a 
few  minutes  in  a  mixture  of  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*6  and  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  then  squeezed,  thoroughly  washed,  and  dried  by  very 
gentle  heat,  it  will  be  found  to  have  increased  in  weight  about  70  per  cent., 
and  to  have  become  highly  explosive,  taking  fire  at  a  temperature  not  much 
above  149®  C.  (300°  F.),  and  burning  without  smoke  or  residue.  This  is 
pyroxylin^  the  gun-cotton  of  Professor  Schonbein. 

Xyloidin  and  pyroxylin  are  substitution-products  consisting  of  starch  and 
cellulose,  in  which  the  hydrogen  is  more  or  less  replaced  by  nitryl,  NO,. 
Xyloiiin  consists  of  C,H,(  N0,)0,,  or  C,gH„(NOj)jO|j.  Of  pyroxylin  several 
varieties  are  known,  distinguished  by  their  ditterent  degrees  of  stability 
and  solubility  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  other  liquids.  According  to  Hadow,* 
the  three  principal  varieties  are : 

"• — Cw'^mC^Oj^^^is'  O'"  CeH^(N0,),05,  insoluble  in  a  mixture  of  ether  and 
alcohol,  bat  soluble  in  ethylic  acetate.  It  is  produced  by  repeated  immer- 
sion of  cotton-wool  in  a  mixture  of  2  molecules  of  nitric  acid,  NOjH,  2 
molecules  of  oil  of  vitriol,  SO^H,,  and  three  molecules  of  water. 

fi' — C|gHj,(NOj)gO,5,  soluble  in  ether-alcohol,  insoluble  in  glacial  acetic 

*  Chem.  Soc.  Journal,  vii.  201. — A  aeries  nf  elaborate  and  valuable  reHearcbes  on  span- 
cotton  haa  recently  been  pabUahed  by  Abd  (Proceed.  Royal  Soc.)  xv.  182:  Ohem.  800.  J.  [21, 
XV.  810. 
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acid.  Produced  when  the  acid  mixture  contains  half  a  molecule  more 
water  than  in  a. 

y. — OjgH„(NO.).0,5  (Gladstone's  eott<m-zylotdm\  soluble  in  ether  and  in 
glacial  acetic  acid.  Produced  when  the  acid  mixture  contains  one  mole- 
cule more  water  than  in  a. 

The  first  of  these,  which  consists  of  trinitrocellulaaef  is  the  most  explo> 
siye  of  the  three,  and  the  least  liable  to  spontaneous  decomposition.  It  is 
the  only  one  adapted  for  use  in  gunnery,  and  is  especially  distinguished  as 
'*  gun-cotton."  From  the  experiments  of  General  Ton  Lenk,  of  the  Aus- 
trian service,it  appears  that  to  insure  the  uniform  production  of  this  par- 
ticular compound  the  following  precautions  are  necessary : 

1.  The  cleansing  and  perfect  desiccation  of  the  cotton,  preyiously  to  its 
immersion  in  the  mixed  acids. — 2.  The  employment  of  the  strongest  acids 
procurable  in  commerce. — 3.  The  steeping  of  the  cotton  in  a  fresh  strong 
mixture  of  acids  after  the  first  immersion  and  partial  conversion  into  gun- 
cotton. — 4.  The  continuance  of  the  steeping  for  forty-eight  hours. — 5.  The 
thorough  purification  of  the  gun-cotton  thus  produced  from  every  trace  of 
free  acid,  by  washing  the  product  in  a  stream  of  water  for  several  weeks ; 
subsequently  a  weak  solution  of  potash  may  be  used,  but  this  is  not  essen- 
tial. 

The  solution  of  the  less  highly  nitrated  compounds  in  alcohol  and  ether 
is  called  collodion.  This  solution,  when  left  to  evaporate,  dries  up  quickly 
to  a  thin,  transparent,  adhesive  membrane :  it  is  employed  with  great  ad- 
vantage in  surgery  as  an  air-tight  covering  for  wounds  and  burns.  It  is 
also  largely  used  in  photography  (p.  98). 

Olyeogen,  nCfHi^Og,  was  obtained  by  Bernard  from  the  liver  of  several 
animals  (calf  or  pig)  by  exhaustion  with  water  and  precipitating  with 
boiling  alcohol.  The  precipitate  is  purified  by  boiling  with  dilute  pot- 
ash, repeatedly  dissolving  in  strong  acetic  acid,  and  precipitating  by 
alcohol.  Glycogen  also  enters  largely  into  the  composition  of  most  of  the 
tissues  of  the  embryo.  The  muscles  of  foetal  calves  of  three  to  seven 
months  have  been  found  to  yield  from  20  to  50  per  cent,  of  it. 

Glycogen  is  a  white,  amorphous,  starch-like  substance,  without  odor  or 
taste,  yielding  an  opalescent  solution  with  water,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol. 
It  does  not  reduce  an  alkaline  solution  of  copper.  This  substance  does  not 
ferment  with  yeast,  but  is  converted  into  glucose  by  boiling  with  dilate  acids, 
or  by  contact  with  diastase,  pancreatic  juice,  saliva,  or  blood. 


OSOAHIO  ACIDS. 

ORGANIC  ACIDS,  or  carbon  acids,  are  derived,  as  we  hare  scTeral 
times  had  occasion  to  observe,  from  alcohols,  by  the  substitution  of 
oxygen  for  an  equivalent  quantity  of  hydrogen  (O  for  H,) ;  in  fact  they  are 
often  produced  direetly  from  alcohols  by  the  action  of  oxidising  agents. 
Now  the  formula  of  an  alcohol  is  derived  from  that  of  a  hydrocarbon  by 
substitution  of  one  or  more  equivalents  of  hydroxyl  (OH)  for  an  equal 
number  of  hydrogen-atoms,  the  number  of  such  substitutions  determining 
the  atomicity  of  the  alcohol  (p.  508^,  that  is  to  say,  the  number  of  its  hy- 
drogen-atoms that  can  be  replaced  oy  a  monatomic  alcohol  radical  or  acid 
radical,  and  in  some  cases  by  an  alkali-metal ;  in  other  words,  the  number 
of  ethers  that  an  alcohol  can  form  with  a  monatomic  alcohol  radical  is  equa) 
to  the  number  of  equivalents  of  hydroxyl  contained  in  its  molecules;  thun 
glycerin,  which  is  a  triatomic  molecule,  yields  three  etbylic  ethers : 

CHjOH  CHjOCjHj  CHaOCjH,  CEfiCfi^ 

CHOH  CHOH  CHOH  CHOC,H, 

CHjOH  OH,OH  CH,OC,Hg  CHfiC^U^ 

Glycerin.       Mono  etbylin.        Diethylin.  Triethylin. 

The  hydrogen  thus  replaceable,  called  ti/pie  hydrogen^  is  that  which  is 
combined  with  the  carbon,  not  directly,  but  only  through  the  medium  of 
oxygen. 

The  number  of  acids  which  any  alcohol  can  yield  is  equal  to  the  number 
of  times  that  the  group  or  radical,  CH,OH,  enters  into  its  molecule ;  and 
the  passage  from  the  alcohol  to  the  acid  consists  in  the  substitution  of  O 
for  H,  in  this  group,  or  in  the  conversion  of  CH,OH  into  the  acid  radical 

CH, 
COOH,  called  oxatyl.     Thus  ethyl  alcohol,   I  ,  which  is  monatomic, 

CH.OH 
CH, 
can  yield  but  one  acid,  namely,  acetic  acid,   I  ;  but  ethene  alcohol  or 

COOH 
glycol,  which  is  diatomic,  yields  two,  viz.,  glycollic  and  oxalic  acids: 

CHjOH  CHjOH  COOH 

CHjOH  COOH  COOH 

Ethene  Glycollic  Oxalic 

alcohol.  acid.  acid. 

Further  observation  shows  that  the  bancity  of  an  organic  acid,  that  is  to 
say  the  number  of  its  hydrogen-atoms  that  can  be  replaced  by  metals  to 
form  salts,  is  equal  to  the  number  of  equivalents  of  oxatyl  contained  in  it, 
or,  in  other  words,  to  the  number  of  hydrogen-molecules  (H,)  that  have 
been  replaced  by  oxygen  (0),  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  hydroxyl 
(OH),  to  convert  the  alcohol  into  an  acid.  Thus  from  propene-glycol, 
CgHgO,,  are  derived  the  two  diatomic  acids,  lactic  acid,  C^H^O,,  which  is 
monobasic,  and  malonic  acid,  CgH^Oi,  which  is  bibasic : 
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CH,OH 

CH,OH 

COOH 

CH, 

CH, 

CH, 

CHjOH 

COOH 

COOH 

Propene 

Lactic 

Malonio 

glycol 

acid. 

aoid. 

The  atomicity  of  an  acid  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  alcohol  from  which 
it  is  derived ;  thus  lactic  acid,  though  it  contains  only  one  ntom  of  basic  hy- 
drogen, and  therefore  forms  only  one  class  of  metallic  salts,  represented 
by  the  formula  CgH^OjM,  can  fo/m  two  ethylio  ethers,  Tii.,  ethyl-lactic  acid 
and  diethyl-lactate  or  ethyl-lactate  ;  thus : 


CHjOH 

CH, 

COOH 

Lactic  acid 

(monobasic). 


CHjOCjHj 

CH, 

COOH 
EthyMactio 
acid  Tmono- 
basic). 


CH,OC,H, 

CH, 

COOCjH, 

Diet  hylic 

lactate 

(neutral). 


From  these  consi^lerations  it  appears,  that  monatomic  acids  must  neces- 
sarily be  monobasic ;  but  diatomic  acids  may  be  either  monobasic  or 
bibasic ;  triatomic  acids,  either  monobasic,  bibasic,  or  tribasic ;  and  so  on. 

Many  of  the  most  important  acids  are  derived,  in  the  manner  above  ex- 
plained, from  actually  known  alcohols ;  others,  though  they  have  no  alco- 
hols actually  corresponding  to  them,  are  homologous  with  other  acids  de- 
riyed  from  known  alcohols;  but  there  is  also  a  consitlerable  number  of 
acids,  especially  those  formed  in  the  vegetable  or  animal  organism,  which 
cannot  be  regarded  as  derivatives  of  alcohols  of  any  known  series;  bat 
the  number  of  these  unclassified  acids  will  doubtless  diminish  as  their  com- 
position and  reactions  become  more  thoroughly  known. 

These  acids  may  also  be  regardedascompoundsof  hydroxyl  with  oxygen- 
ated radicals  (acid  radicals)  formed  from  the  corresponding  alcohol-radi- 
cals by  substitution  of  O  for  H,,  or  as  derived  from  one  or  more  molecules 
of  water  (according  to  their  atomicity),  by  substitution  of  such  radicals 
for  half  the  hydrogen  in  the  water ;  t,g.f 


Type. 
Water. 


Ethyl  alcohol. 


"\0  H       )0 

H}0  H       }0 

Water  (2  mol.)        Propene 

glycol. 


C.H.0  J  0 
Acetic  aoid. 

(C.H^O)''!         (^•^«^«)'' \  0, 
H         |0  ^«         J 

Lactic  acid.        Malonio  acid. 


In  these  typical  formulae  of  polyatomic  acids,  the  typic  or  alcoholic  hy- 
drogen (replaceable  only  by  alcoholic  or  acid  radicals),  is  placed,  for  dis- 
tinction, above  the  acid  radical;  and  the  basic  hydrogen,  replaceable  either 
by  metals  or  alcohol  radicals,  below. 

The  acid  radicals  are  denoted  by  names  ending  in  yU  formed  from  those 
of  the  acids  themselves;  thus,  C.H,0,  the  radical  of  acetic  acid,  is  called 
acetyl ;  CjH^O,  is  laetyl ;  C,H,0«  is  malonyl^  &c. 

The  replacement  of  the  byaroxyl  in  an  acid  by  chlorine,  bromine,  or 
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iodine,  givei  riao  to  acid  chloridea,  &c.  j  tbus  from  ftoetio  Mid,  C,I{(0(OB), 
ia  derived  acetic  obloride,  C,iI,(>Cl,  &o.  The  replBCemenl  of  the  li; drogen 
wilhin  the  radical  (radical  hyiirogen)  b;  (be  Hame  elements,  or  b;  (he  rad- 
icals, CN,  NU^  NH^  ftc,  giies  riaa  to  cbiarinatBd,  broniiaated.  cjanated, 
nilratvd,  and  amidated  aclda  {see  p.  469).  Lastlj',  the  replacement  of  the 
typie  hydrogen  bj  atcobol-radicals  gives  rise  to  ethereal  Baits  or  compound 
ethers ;  and  its  replaoemenl  b;  acid  radicals  jielda  acid  oxides  or  anhy- 
drides (p.  43S).  Tbe  deriratiTss  of  each  acid  viU  be  de«cnbed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  acid  itself. 


HONATOMtC  ACIDS. 


These  aeida.  being  derived  from  monatomic  alcohols  bj  snbstilation  of 
0  for  H^  necessarily  contain  two  atoms  of  oxygen.  Each  aeries  of  hydro- 
carbons yields  a  series  of  monatomic  alcohols  and  a  series  of  monatomic 
acids;  thus; 


Alchola. 

Adda. 

C.H,+, 

C.H,t,0 

C.H.O, 

o.h" 

c.h:_;o 

c.h;_;o; 

The  best  known  monatomic  acids  are  those  belonging  to  the  aeries 
CBH„Or.CnHa,_,0,,  C„Hb,_,0,.  and  C.Hb^„Oi.  Of  the  other  series  only 
a  few  terms  have  hilherlo  been  obtained.  ' 

1.  ^Aeids  batanging  to  the  lerlea  C.H^Or  or  C,Hb-iO(OH). 

These  acids  arc  called  fatty  or  cu/rpu;  arid;  moat  of  them  being  of  an  oily 
consistence,  and  the  higher  members  of  the  series  solid  fats.  The  follotr- 
ing  is  a  list  of  the  known  acids  of  the  series,  together  with  their  melting 
and  boiling  points. 


the  marsh-gas  type  and  on  tbe  water- 
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Marsh-gM  .  .  C 


Type,  Acid. 

H 
H 


H 
H 


Jo  o'  I 

(  OH  0=C— OH 


Water  .  .  ^  1 0  or  HOH  (CnH^_iO)'  |  ^  ^^  (C.H,^iO)'OH. 

If  in  either  of  these  formulas  we  make  n  suceessiyely  equal  to  1,  2,  8,  &c., 
we  get  the  formulas  of  formic,  acetic,  propionic,  &c.  acid ;  thus : 

fH  fCH,  fC,H,  fCjH,  fC4H, 

cJo^'         CJO^'  CJO'^  cJo^'  CJO'^ 

(OH  (oh  (oh  (oh  (oh 

Formic.  Acetic.  Propionic.        Butyric.         Valeric. 

The  acid  radicals  CnH«,_iO,  in  the  water-type  formulae,  may  be  regarded 
as  compounds  of  carbonyl  with  alcohol  radicals,  CbH^_iO=  00(0^.13,^— i)> 
and  accordingly  the  seyeral  acids  may  be  represented  as  follows : 

Formic.  Acetic.  Propionic. 

All  the  acids  of  the  series  containing  more  than  three  carbon-atoms  admit 
of  isomeric  modifications,  according  to  the  constitution  of  the  alcohol-radi- 
cal which  they  contain:  butyric  acid,  C^HgO,,  for  example,  may  exhibit  the 
following  modifications : 

Normal  butyric  acid.  Isobutyric  acid. 


CH, 


I  H.C  CH, 


CH,CH,CH,  CH,  CH(CH,),  V 

I  or         I  I  or        CH 

0=C— OH  CH,  0=0— OH  I 

I  0=6— OH 

0=C— OH 

But  none  of  these  acids  can  exhibit  modifications  analogous  to  the  second- 
ary and  tertiary  alcohols :  because  in  them  the  carbon-atom  which  is  asso- 
ciated with  hydroxyl  has  two  of  its  other  units  of  equivalence  satisfied  by 
an  atom  of  bivalent  oxygen,  and  therefore  cannot  unite  directly  with  more 
than  one  other  atom  of  carbon.  Accordingly,  it  is  found  that  the  second- 
ary and  tertiary  alcohols  are  not  converted  by  oxidation  into  acids  contain- 
ing the  same  number  of  carbon-atoms  as  themselves. 

Oceurrence.  —  Most  of  the  fatty  acids  are  found  in  the  bodies  of  plants  or 
animals,  some  in  the  free  state :  formic  acid  in  ants  and  nettles :  valeric 
acid  in  valerian  root ;  pelargonio  acid  in  the  essential  oil  of  Pelargonium 
roteum ;  and  cerotic  acid  in  bees*-wax.  Others  occur  as  ethereal  salts  of 
monatomic  or  polyatomic  alcohols :  as  cetyl  palmitate  in  spermaceti ;  ceryl 
cerotate  in  Chinese  wax;  glyceric  butyrate,  palmitate,  stearate,  &o.,  in 
natural  fats. 

Formation.  —  1.  By  oxidation  of  the  primary  alcohols  of  the  methyl  series, 
as  by  exposure  to  the  air  in  contact  with  platinum  blnck,  or  by  heating  with 
aqueous  chromic  acid.  —  2.  By  the  oxidation  of  aldehydes.  In  this  case  an 
atom  of  oxygen  is  simply  added ;  «.  g.,  CjH^O  (aldehyde)  -j-  0  =  CjH^O, 
(acetic  acid). 

8.  By  the  action  of  carbon  dioxide  on  the  potassium  or  sodium  compound 
of  an  alcohol-radical  of  the  methyl  series ;  thus, 
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CO, 

Carbon 
dioxide. 


+ 


CHjNa 

Sodium 
methide. 


cir, 

COONa 
Sodium 
acetAte. 


4.  By  the  action  of  alkalies  or  acids  on  the  cyanides  of  the  alcohol- 
radicals;  CnH^^.^:  thus, 


An       + 

Alcoholic 
cyanide. 


KOH        + 

Potassium 
hydrate. 


OH, 
Water. 


CBH,n+, 

COOK 
Potassium-salt 
of  fatty  acid. 


NH, 

Ammo~ 
nia. 


and: 


I  -h      Ha 

CN 

Alcoholic      Hydrochloric 
cyanide.  acid. 


+ 


20H, 
Water. 


I  +      NH^Cl 

COOH 
Potassium      Ammonium 
salt.  chloride. 


In  this  manner  the  cyanide  of  each  alcohol-radical  yields  the  potassium 
salt  of  the  acid  next  higher  in  the  series,  that  is,  containing  one  atom  of 
carbon  more;  methyl  cyanide,  for  example,  yielding  acetic  acid,  ethyl 
cyanide,  yielding  propionic  acid,  &c. ;  thus, 

CH, 

I  +        KOH        +         OH,        = 

CN 
Methyl 
cyanide. 

5.  By  the  action  of  water  on  the  corresponding  acid  chlorides;  «.  y., 

+        HOH        =        HCl 


CH, 


JOOK 

Potassium 

acetate. 


+        NH, 


C,H,OCl 

Acetyl 

chloride. 


4-        C,H,0(Om 
Acetic  acid. 


Now,  these  acid  chlorides  can  be  produced,  in  some  instances  at  least,  by 
the  action  of  carbonyl  chloride  (phosgene  gas)  on  thecorresponding  par- 
affins ;  *  thus, 

HCl        + 


CH,  + 

Methane. 


C«H.,        + 
Quartane. 


COCl, 
Carbonyl 
chloride. 

COCl, 
Carbonyl 
chloride. 


=        HCl 


+ 


C,H,0C1 

Acetyl 

chloride. 

C«H,0C1 
Valeryl 
chloride. 


By  these  combined  reactions,  therefore,  the  paraffins  may  be  converted 
into  the  corresponding  fatty  acids. 

6.  By  the  following  reaction,  the  fatty  acids  may  be  built  up  one  from 
the  other,  starting  from  acetic  acid.f    Ethyl  acetate,  treated  with  sodiumj 
gives  up  one  atom  of  radical  hydrogen  in  exchange  for  that  metal: 
CH,  CHjNa 


i 


00C,H, 

Ethyl 
acetate. 


+ 


Na. 


^l  + 

C00C,H, 

Monosodic 

ethyl  acetate. 


H. 


•  Barnitg-Bamittkjf,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxxxrl.  121. 

t  Frankland  and  Duppa,  Proceed.  Roy.  Soc.  xW.  198, 468;  XT.  8T. 
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By  acting  on  this  body  with  the  iodide  of  a  radical,  CbH^b+ii  ethylio 
ethers  of  the  higher  acids  may  be  produced ;  thus, 


CH,Na  CH.CH, 

I  +  CH.l        =        Nal        +  I 

COOCjH^  COOCjHj 

Monosodic  Methyl  Ethyl 

ethyl  acetate.  iodide.  propionate. 


If  ethyl  iodide  were  used  instead  of  methyl  iodide,  the  product  would  be 
ethyl  butyrate,  C^Hfifi^U^  It  has  not  been  found  possible  to  produce,  by 
this  reaction,  the  higher  acids  of  the  series  from  formic  acid. 

The  six  modes  of  formation  above  given  are  general,  or  capable  of  being 
made  so.  There  are  also  special  methods  of  producing  particular  acids  of 
the  series,  but  in  most  of  these  cases  the  reactions  cannot  be  distinctly 
traced ;  thus  formic,  acetic,  propionic,  butyric,  and  valeric  acids  are  pro- 
duced by  the  oxidation  of  albumin,  fibrin,  casein,  gelatin,  and  other  similar 
substances:  propionic  and  butyric  acids  in  certain  kinds  of  fermentation; 
acetic  acid  by  the  destructive  distillation  of  wood  and  other  vegetable 
substances. 

ProperiieM.  —  Most  of  the  fatty  acids  are,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  trans- 
parent and  colorless  liquids ;  formic  and  acetic  acids  are  watery ;  propionic 
acid  and  the  higher  acids,  up  to  pelargonic  acid,  are  oily ;  rutic  acid  and 
those  above  it  are  solid  at  ordinary  temperatures,  most  of  them  being  crys- 
talline fats;  cerotio  and  melissic  acids  are  of  waxy  consistence.  By  in- 
specting the  table  on  page  697,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  boiling  points  of 
these  acids. differ,  for  the  most  part,  by  24^  C.  M3°  F.)  for  each  addition  of 
CHy  There  are,  however,  a  few  exceptions  to  tnis  rule,  some  of  which  may 
arise  from  the  existence  of  isomeric  modifications.  The  boiling  points  of 
formic  and  acetic  acids,  however,  which  cannot  exhibit  any  such  modifi- 
cations, differ  by  only  17*»  C  (80°  F.). 

Reaetiona,  —  I.  When  the  fatty  acids  are  submitted  to  the  action  of  ntU' 
cent  oxygen  evolved  by  electrolysis,  the  oxatyl  TCOOH)  contained  in  them, 
is  resolved  into  water  and  carbon  dioxide,  anu  the  alcohol  radical  is  set 
free;  thus, 

C4H,  an, 

21  +        0       =       OH,        4-        2C0,        +         I 

COOH  C4H9 

Valeric  acid.  DiquartyL 

2.  When  the  ammonium  salt  of  either  of  these  acids  is  heated  with  />Ao«- 
phone  oxide,  it  gives  up  water  and  is  converted  into  the  cyanide  of  the 
alcohol- radical  next  below  it,  e.  ^., 

CH,  CH, 

I  -  20H,  =  I 

COONH4  CN 

Ammonium  Methyl 

acetate.  cyanide. 

This  reaction  is  the  converse  of  the  fourth  mode  of  formation  above 
given. 

8.  By  distilling  the  potassium  salt  of  a  fatty  acid  with  an  equivalent 
quantity  of  potastium  fortnaUf  the  corresponding  aldehyde  is  obtained : 

COCH,|(j       ^       ^^k}^    =    CO(CH,)H    +    COjK,; 

Potassium  Potassium  Aldehyde.         Potassium 

aoetate.  formate.  carbonate. 
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and  the  aldehyde,  treated  with  nascent  hydrogen,  is  conTerted  into  a  pri- 
mary alcohol: 

CH.  CH, 

I  +  H,  =  I     • 

COH  CHjOH 

Aldehyde.  Alcohol. 

4.  By  subjecting  the  barinm  or  calcium  salt  of  a  fatty  acid  to  dry  distil- 
lation, a  similar  decomposition  takes  place,  resulting  in  the  formation  of  a 
ketone: 

^^°Ca''''}°'      =       PO{CHi)«       +       CO,Ca'/; 
Calcium  Acetone.  Calcium 

acetate.  carbonate. 

and  the  ketone,  treated  with  nascent  hydrogen,  yields  a  secondary  alcohol : 

CHa  HgC  CHg 

I  +  H,  =  V 

COCH,  CHOH 

Acetone.  Secondary 

propyl  alcohol. 

By  these  reactions,  the  fatty  acids  may  be  converted  into  alcohols. 
6.  The  fatty  acids,  heated  with  alcohols  in  sealed  tubes,  yield  compound 
ethers,  or  ethereal  $(Uts,  water  being  eliminated : 

C^H^OCOH)    +     HOC,H,    ==    OH,    +    C^H^O(OCaH.) 
Butyric  Ethyl  Ethyl 

acid.  alcohol.  butyrate. 

The  conversion,  however,  is  never  complete,  a  portion,  both  of  the  acid 
and  of  the  alcohol,  remaining  unaltered  in  whatever  proportion  they  may 
be  mixed. 

The  ethereal  salts  of  the  fatty  acids  are,  for  the  most  part,  more  easily 
obtained  by  acting  upon  the  alcohol  with  an  acid  chloride,  or  by  passing 
hydrochloric  acid  gas  into  a  solution  of  the  fatty  acid  in  the  alcohol: 

C4H^0C1    -f     HOC,H,    =    Ha    +    CfifiiOCfi^) 
Butyric  Ethyl  Ethyl 

chloride.  alcohol.  butyrate. 

Another  method  very  commonly  adopted  is,  to  distil  a  potassium  salt  of  the 
fatty  acid  with  a  mixture  of  the  alcohol  and  strong  sulphuric  acid.  In 
this  case  an  acid  sulphuric  ether  is  first  formed  (as  ethyl-sulphuric  acid 
from  ethyl  alcohol,  p.  527),  and  this  acts  upon  the  salt  of  the  fatty  acid  in 
the  manner  illustrated  by  the  equation : 

SO,(OH)(OC,H,)   +   C4H^0(0K)   =   C^H^OrOCjH.)  +   SO,(OH)(OK) 
Ethyl-sulphuric  Potassium  Ethyl  Acid  potassium 

acid.  butyrate.  bntyrate.  sulphate. 

The  ethereal  salts  of  the  fatty  acids  are  either  volatile,  oily,  or  syrupy 
liquids,  or  crystalline.solids,  for  the  most  part  insoluble  in  water,  but  sol- 
uble in  alcohol  and  in  ether.  When  distilled  with  potash  or  soda,  they  take 
up  water  and  are  saponified,  that  is  to  say  resolved  into  the  alcohol  and 
acid ;  e.  y., 

C^H^OrOCaH,)  -f    HOH    =    C.H^O(OH)  +    CgH.(OH) 
Etiiyl                  Water.              Butyric  Ethyl 

butyrate.  acid.  alcohol. 
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6.  The  fatty  acids  are  strongly  acted  upon  by  the  chlorides,  bromide*, 
oxychloridee,  and  oxybromidea  of  phosphonu,  yielding  acid  ehlorideM  and  bro- 
midesy  the  phosphorus  being  at  the  same  time  conyerted  into  phosphorous 
or  phosphoric  acid ;  thus, 

8C,H,0(0H)        +        PCI,        s        PO,H,        +        8C,H,0C1 
Acetic  acid.  Phosphorus  Phosphorus  Aceiio 

trichloride.  acid.  chloride. 

8C,H,0(0H)        +        PC1,0       s       PO4H5        +        8C,H,0a 
Acetic  acid.  Phosphorus        Phosphoric  Acetic 

oxybromide.  acid.  chloride. 

C,H50(0H)      +      PCI5       =       PCI3O      +      HCl    +    C,H,0C1 
Acetic  acicL        Phosphorus     Phosphoric        Hydro-  Acetic 

pentachloride.  oxychloride.  chloric  add.     chloride. 

These  acid  chlorides  are,  for  the  most  part,  oily  liquids,  haying  a  pun- 
gent acid  odor ;  they  are  easily  decomposed  by  water,  yielding  Uie  fatty 
acid  and  hydrochloric^  acid.  This  decomposition  takes  place  also  when 
they  are  exposed  to  the  air :  hence  they  emit  dense  acid  fumes.  They 
react  in  an  exactly  similar  manner  with  alcohols,  as  aboTe  mentioned, 
yielding  hydrochloric  acid  and  a  compound  ether. 

7.  The  chlorides  of  the  acid  radicals,  C^  Hsb-iO,  act  violently  on  ammonia, 
forming  ammonium  chloride,  and  the  amide  corresponding  to  the  acid  from 
which  Uiey  are  derived ;  «.  y., 

C,H,0C1      +      2NH,      =      NH4CI      +      NHa(C,H,0) 
Acetic  Ammonia.        Ammonium  Acetamide. 

chloride.  chloride. 

8.  The  acid  chlorides,  distilled  with  a  metallic  salt  of  the  corresponding 
sold,  yield  a  metallic  chloride  and  the  oxide  or  anhydride  corresponding  to 
the  acid :  thus, 

C,H,OCl      +      C,H,0(OK)      =      Ka      +      (C.H,0),0 
Acetic  rotassium  Acetic 

chloride.  acetate.  oxide. 

In  like  manner,  when  distilled  with  the  potassium  salt  of  another  mon- 
atomic  acid,  they  yield  oxides  or  anhydrides  containing  two  monatomio  aoid 
radicals ;  e.  ff,, 

C,H,Oa      +      C^H,0(OK)      =      KCl      +      c'h'o}^ 

Acetic  Potassium  Aceto-ben- 

chloride.  benzoate.  zoic  oxide. 

The  oxides  of  the  fatty  acid  radicals  may  also  be  prepared  by  heating  m 
dry  lead-salt  of  the  acid,  in  a  sealed  tube,  with  carbon  bisulphide ;  e.  ff., 

^^^•{ocIhJo    +    ^^»    -    ^^^    +    ^0«    +    2(C.H,0),0 
Lead  acetate.  Acetic 

oxide. 

The  oxides  of  the  fatty  acid  radicals  are  gradually  decomposed  by  water, 
quickly  when  heated,  yielding  two  molecules  of  the  corresponding  aoid : 

(C,H,0),0        -h        OH,        =        2C,H,0(0H) 

Those  containing  two  acid  radicals  yield  one  molecule  of  each  of  the 
corresponding  adds. 
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In  contact  with  alcoholic  oxides  {oxygen  ethers),  the  acid  oxides  are  con- 
verted into  ethereal  salts : 

(C,H,0),0        +        (C,H5)aO        =        2C,H,0(0C,H,) 
Acetic  oxide.  Ethyl  oxide.  Ethyl  acetate. 

With  alcohols^  in  like  manner,  they  yield  a  mixture  of  a  compound  ether 
with  the  acid: 

{C,H,0),0    +     CjHgfOH)     =    C,H,0(OC,H.)     +     C.HjOCOH) 
Acetic  oxide.        Ethyl  alcohoL         Ethyl  acetate.  Acetic  acia. 

The  acid  oxides  are  decomposed  by  ammonia  geu,  yielding  a  mixture  of 
an  ammonium-salt  with  an  amide : 

(C,H,0),0    -f     2NH,    =    C,H,0(ONHJ     +     HfEfi^Efi 
Acetic  Ammonia.        Ammonium  Acetamide. 

oxide.  acetate. 

9.  The  fatty  acids,  subjected  to  the  action  of  chlorine  or  brominej  give  off 
hydrochloric  or  hydrobromio  acid,  nnd  are  converted  into  substitution-com- 
pounds containing  one  or  more  atoms  of  chlorine  or  bromine  in  place  of 
hydrogen ;  but  it  is  only  the  hydrogen  within  the  radical  that  can  be  thus 
exchanged,  the  typic  hydrogen  remaining  unaltered,  so  that  the  number 
of  chlorine  or  bromine-atoms  introduced  in  place  of  hydrogen  is  always 
less  by  at  least  one  than  the  number  of  hydrogen-atoms  in  the  acid : 

C,H,0(OH)      +      CI,     =      HCl      -f      C,HgC10(0H) 
Acetic  acid.  Chloracetic  acid. 

CjH,0(OH)      +      8C1,    =      8HCI    -f  C,C1,0(0H) 

Acetic  acid.  Trichloracetic 

acid. 

The  iodated  acids  of  the  same  series  (or  rather  their  ethereal  salts)  are 
obtained  by  heating  the  corresponding  bromine-compounds  with  potassium 
iodide : 

C,H,BrO{OC,H,)     +     KI     =     KBr    +    C.H.IOCOC.Hj) ; 
Ethyl-brom-  Etbyl-iodacetate. 

acetate. 

and  the  ethers  treated  with  potash  yield  potassium  salts  of  the  iodated 
acids,  from  which  the  acids  may  be  obtained  by  decomposition  with  sulphu- 
ric acid. 

The  chlorinated  and  brominated  fatty  acids,  boiled  with  water  and  silver 
oxide,  exchange  the  whole  of  their  chlorine  or  bromine  for  an  equivalent 
quantity  of  hydroxyl,  producing  new  acids,  which  differ  from  the  primi- 
tive acids  by  a  number  of  atoms  of  oxygen  equal  to  the  number  of  atoms 
of  chlorine  or  bromine  present ;  e.  g., 

2CjH,BrO,     +     Ag,0     -f-     H,0    =    2AgBr    +     2C,H40, 

Bromacetio  GlycoUio 

acid.  acid. 

C,HeBr,0,    +    Ag,0    +     H,0    +    2AgBr    +    C^H^O^, 
Dibromo-  Dioxy-bu- 

butyric  acid.  tyric  acid. 

Dichloracetic  and  trichloracetic  acid  are  not  sufficiently  stable  to  exhibit 
this  transformation,  their  molecules  splitting  up  altogether  when  boiled 
with  silver  oxide. 

The  monochlorinated  and  monobrominated  acids,  subjected  to  the  action 
of  an  alcoholic  solution  of  ammonia  gas,  yield  ammonium  chloride  and  a  new 


Fomio  Aoid,  CH,Or=CHO(OH)=C  ^  ?-  =  i .—This  acid  occurs  in 
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ftoid,  in  which  the  chlorine  or  bromine  is  replaced  by  amidogen.  Thus 
monochloracetic  acid  yields  amidacetic  acid,  or  glycocine : 

C.HjClO,    +    2NH,   =    NH^a    +    C.H,(NH,)0, 
Chloracetic  Amidacetic 

acid.  acid. 

There  is  another  way  of  Tiewing  these  amidated  acids  which  will  be  con- 
sidered hereafter. 

fH         H 

i  OH       COOH 

the  concentrated  state  in  the  bodies  of  ants,  in  the  hairs  and  other  parts 
of  certain  caterpillars,  and  in  stinging  nettles.  It  may  be  produced  by  the 
first,  second*  and  fourth  of  the  Above-mentioned  general  methods  of  form- 
ing the  fatty  acids — viz.,  by  the  slow  oxidation  of  methyl  alcohol,  or  of 
formic  aldehyde,  in  contact  with  platinum  black,  and  as  a  potassium  salt 
by  heating  hydrocyanic  acid  (hydrogen  cyanide)  with  an  alcoholic  solution 
of  potash : 

HCN    +    KOH    +    OH,    =    NH,    +    CHO(OK) 
Hydrogen  Potassium 

cyanide.  formate. 

It  is  also  produced  by  certain  special  reactions — viz :  a.  By  passing  car- 
bon monoxide  over  moist  potassium  hydrate,  the  gas  being  thereby  ab- 
sorbed, and  producing  potassium  formate : 

CO        +        HOK        =        COH(OK) 

The  absorption  of  the  gas  is  accelerated  by  the  presence  of  a  considerable 
quantity  of  water,  and  still  more  by  alcohol  or  ether. 

0.  By  distilling  dry  oxalic  acid  mixed  with  sand  or  pumice-stone,  or 
better  with  glycerin: 

+        CH,0, 

Formic 
acid. 

The  distillation  of  oxalic  acid  with  glycerine  is  a  very  advantageous 
mode  of  preparing  formic  acid.  The  glycerine  takes  no  part  in  the  decom- 
position, but  appears  to  act  by  preventing  the  temperature  from  rising  too 
high  :  when  oxalic  acid  is  distilled  alone  or  with  sand,  the  greater  part  of 
the  formic  acid  produced  is  resolved  into  water  and  carbon  monoxide. 

y.  By  passing  carbon  dioxide  and  water-vapor  over  potassium  at  a  mod- 
erate heat,  acid  potassium  carbonate  being  formed  at  the  same  time : 

K,    +    2C0,    +    OH,   =    CO.Kn    -I-    CHO,K 

Acid  car-        Formate, 
bonate. 

i.  By  the  oxidation  of  sugar,  starch,  gum,  and  organic  substances  in 
general.  A  convenient  mode  of  preparation  is  the  following:  1  part  of 
sugar,  8  parts  of  manganese  dioxide,  and  2  parts  of  water,  are  mixed  in  a 
very  capacious  retort,  or  large  metal  still ;  8  parts  of  oil  of  vitriol,  diluted 
with  an  equal  weight  of  water,  are  then  added,  and  when  the  first  violent 
effervescence  from  the  disengagement  of  carbon  dioxide  has  subsided,  heal 
is  cautiously  applied,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  liquid  distilled  over. 
This  is  very  impure:  it  contains  a  volatile  oily  matter,  and  some  substance 
which  communicates  a  pungency  not  proper  to  formic  acid  in  that  dilute 
state.     The  acid  liquid  is  neutralized  with  sodium  carbonate,  and  the  re^ 


C,H,04 

=        CO, 

Oxalic 

Carbon 

acid. 

dioxide. 
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salting  formate  purified  by  crystallization,  and,  if  needful,  by  animal  char- 
coal. From  this,  or  any  other  of  its  salts,  solution  of  formic  acid  may  be 
readily  obtained  by  distillation  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

To  obtain  the  acid  in  its  most  concentrated  state,  the  dilute  acid  is  satu- 
rated with  lead  oxide,  the  liquid  is  eyaporated  to  complete  dryness,  and 
the  dried  lead  formate,  reduced  to  fine  powder,  is  very  gently  heated  in  a 
glass  tube  connected  with  a  condensing  apparatus,  through  which  a  cur- 
rent of  dry  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  is  transmitted.  It  forms  a  clear, 
colorless  liquid,  which  fumes  slightly  in  the  air,  has  an  exceedingly  pene- 
trating odor,  boils  at  98*3®  C.  (210^  F.),  and  crystallizes  in  large  brilliant 
plates  when  cooled  below  0°.  The  specific  grayity  of  the  acid  is  1-235 ;  it 
mixes  with  water  in  all  proportions:  the  vapor  is  inflammable,  and  burns 
with  a  blue  flame.  Concentrated  formic  acid  is  extremely  corrosive,  at- 
tacking the  skin,  and  forming  a  blister  or  an  ulcer,  painful  and  difficult  to 
heal. 

Formic  acid  mixes  with  water  in  all  proportions.  The  aqueous  acid,  has 
an  odor  and  taste  much  resembling  those  of  acetic  acid :  it  reddens  litmus 
strongly,  and  decomposes  alkaline  carbonates  with  eft'ervescence.  Formic 
acid  Ukewise  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol,  being  partly  converted  into  ethyl 
formate. 

Formic  acid  is  a  powerful  reducing  agent.  It  may  be  readily  distin- 
guished from  acetic  acid  by  heating  it  with  solution  of  tilver  nitrate;  the 
metal  is  thus  reduced,  sometimes  in  the  pulverulent  state,  sometimes  as  a 
specular  coating  on  the  glass  tube,  and  carbon  dioxide  is  evolved.  Mer- 
curic chloride  is  reduced  by  formic  acid  to  calomel.  Formic  acid  heated 
with  oil  of  vitriol  splits  up  into  water  and  carbon  monoxide,  CH,0,=:  OH, 
-fCO. 

Chlorine  converts  it  into  hydrochloric  acid  and  carbon  dioxide : 

CHjOg        +        CI,        =        2HC1        +        CO, 

Formic  acid  heated  with  strong  bases  is  converted  into  oxalic  acid,  with 
disengagement  of  hydrogen: 

2CH,0,    -f    BaO    =    C,Ba04    -f     H,    -f    OH^ 
Formic  Baryta.         Barium 

acid.  oxalate. 

Formates.  —  The  composition  of  these  salts  is  expressed  by  the  formula, 
CHOjM,  (CHO,),M^^  (CHO,),M^''^,  &c.,  according  to  the  equivalent  value 
of  the  metal  or  other  positive  radical  contained  in  them.  They  are  all 
soluble  in  water:  their  solutions  form  dark-red  mixtures  with  ferric  salts. 
When  distilled  with  strong  sulphuric  acid  they  give  off*  acid  carbon  monox- 
ide, and  leave  a  residue  of  sulphate.  The  formates  of  the  alkali-metals 
heated  with  the  corresponding  salts  of  other  fatty  acids,  yield  a  carbonate 
and  an  aldehyde  (p.  600^. ' 

Sodium  formate  crystallizes  in  rhombic  prisms  containing  CHO^Xa.  Aq.  It 
reduces  many  metallic  oxides  when  fused  with  them.  Potassium  formate^ 
CHO2K,  is  difficult  to  crystallize,  on  account  of  its  great  solubility.  Ammo- 
nium  formate  crystallizes  in  square  prisms:  it  is  very  soluble,  and  is  decom- 
posed at  high  temperatures  into  hydrocyanic  acid  and  water,  the  elements 
of  which  it  contains:  CHO,NH4=20H,-fCNH.  The  formates  of  baHum, 
strontium,  calcium^  and  magnesium  form  small  prismatic,  easily  soluble 
crystals.  Lead  formate  crystallizes  in  small,  diverging,  colorless  needles, 
which  require  for  solution  40  parts  of  cold  water.  The  manganous,  ferrous, 
sine,  nickel,  and  cobalt  formates  are  also  crystallizable.  Cuprie  formate  is  very 
beautiful,  constituting  bright-blue  rhombic  prisms  of  considerable  magni- 
tude. Silver  formate  is  white,  but  slightly  soluble,  and  decomposed  by  the 
least  elevation  of  temperature. 
61* 
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Methyl  formate,  CHOJCH„  isomeric  with  acetic  acid,  is  prepared  by  beaU 
ing  in  a  retort  equal  weights  of  neutral  methyl  sulphate  and  sodium  for- 
mate. It  is  a  very  volatile  liquid,  lighter  than  water,  boiling  between 
86°  and  88«. 

Ethyl  formate,  CHOjCgH.,  isomeric  with  methyl  acetate  and  propionic  acid 
(p.  475),  is  prepared  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  7  parts  of  dry  sodium  for- 
mate, 10  of  oil  of  vitriol,  and  0  of  strong  alcohol.  The  formic  ether, 
separated  by  the  addition  of  water  to  the  distilled  product,  is  agitated  with 
a  little  magnesia,  and  left  for  several  days  in  contact  with  calcium  chloride. 
Ethyl  formate  is  colorless,  has  an  aromatic  odor,  a  density  of  0*915,  and 
boils  at  b&*  C.  (188°  F.).     Water  dissolves  it  to  a  small  extent. 

Aoetio  Add,  C,H^O,  =  C,H,0(OH),  or  COCH,(OH)  =  C  J  0^^*  =r  |     *    .— 

i  OH  COOH 
This  acid  is  found  in  small  quantities  in  the  juices  of  plants  and  in  animal 
fluids.  It  may  be  produced  by  either  of  the  first  five  general  methods  of 
formation  given  on  pages  598,  599,  and  in  particular  by  the  slow  oxidation 
of  alcohol.  When  spirit  of  wine  is  dropped  upon  platinum  black,  the 
oxygen  condensed  in  the  pores  of  the  latter  reacts  so  powerfully  upon  the 
alcohol  as  to  cause  its  instant  inflammation.  When  the  spirit  is  mixed  with 
a  little  water,  and  slowly  dropped  upon  the  finely  divided  metal,  oxidation 
still  takes  place,  but  with  less  energy,  and  vapor  of  acetic  acid  is  abun- 
dantly evolved.  In  all  these  modes  of  formation,  the  acetic  acid  is  ultimately 
producible  from  inorganic  materials.  It  is  also  formed  by  the  action  of 
nascent  hydrogen  on  trichloracetic  acid,  which  may  itself  be  produced  from 
inorganic  materials.  Lastly,  acetic  acid  is  obtained,  together  with  many 
other  products,  in  the  destructive  distillation  of  wood  and  other  vegetable 
substances. 

Preparation.  —  1.  Dilute  alcohol,  mixed  with  a  little  yeast,  or  almost  any 
azotized  organic  matter  susceptible  of  putrefaction,  and  exposed  to  the  air, 
speedily  becomes  oxidized  to  acetic  acid.  Acetic  acid  is  thus  manufactured 
in  Germany,  by  suffering  such  a  mixture  to  flow  over  wood-shavings  steeped 
in  a  little  vinegar,  contained  in  a  large  cylindrical  vessel  through  which  a 
current  of  air  is  made  to  pass.  The  greatly  extended  surface  of  .the  liquid 
expedites  the  change,  which  is  completed  in  a  few  hours.  No  carbonic  acid 
is  produced  in  this  reactron. 

The  best  vinegar  is  made  from  wine  by  spontaneous  acidification  in  a 
partially  filled  cask  to  which  the  air  has  access.  Vinegar  is  first  introduced 
into  the  empty  vessel,  and  a  quantity  of  wine  added ;  after  some  days,  a 
second  portion  of  wine  is  poured  in,  and  after  similar  intervals,  a  third  and 
a  fourth.  When  the  whole  has  become  vinegar,  a  quantity  is  drawn  oflT 
equal  to  that  of  the  wine  employed,  and  the  process  is  recommenced.  The 
temperature  of  the  building  is  kept  up  to  80°  C.  (86°  F.)  Such  is  the  plan 
adopted  at  Orleans.*  In  England,  vinegar  is  prepared  from  a  kind  of  beer 
made  for  the  purpose.  The  liquor  is  exposed  to  the  air  in  half  empty 
casks,  loosely  stopped,  until  acidification  is  complete.  Frequently  a  little 
sulphuric  acid  is  afterwards  added,  with  the  view  of  checking  further 
decomposition,  or  motherinff,  by  which  the  product  would  be  spoiled. 

When  dry,  hard  wood,  as  oak  and  beech,  is  subjected  to  destructive  di8> 
tillation  at  a  red  heat,  acetic  acid  is  found  among  the  liquid  condensable 
products  of  the  operation.  The  distillation  is  conducted  in  an  iron  cylinder 
of  large  dimensions,  to  which  a  worm  or  condenser  is  attached;  a  sour 
watery  liquid,  a  quantity  of  tar,  and  much  inflammable  gas  pass  over, 
while  charcoal  of  excellent  quality  remains  in  the  retort.  The  acid  liquid 
is  subjected  to  distillation,  tiie  first  portion  being  collected  apart  for  the 
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preparation  of  wood-spirit.  The  remainder  is  saturated  with  lime,  concen- 
trated by  evaporation,  and  mixed  with  the  solution  of  sodium  sulphate; 
calcium  sulphate  is  thereby  precipitated,  while  the  acetic  acid  is  transferred 
to  the  soda.  The  filtered  solution  is  evaporated  to  its  crystallizing  point ; 
and  the  crystals  are  drnined  as  much  as  possible  from  the  dark,  tarry 
mother-liquor,  and  deprived  by  heat  of  their  combined  water.  The  dry  salt 
is  then  cautiously  fused,  by  which  the  last  portions  of  tar  are  decomposed 
or  expelled:  it  is  then  re-dissolved  in  water,  and  re-cry stallizcd.  Pure 
sodium  acetate,  thus  obtained,  readily  yields  acetic  acid  by  distillation  with 
sulphuric  acid. 

The  strongest  acetic  acid  is  prepared  by  distilling  finely  powdered  anhy- 
drous sodium  acetate  with  three  times  its  weight  of  concentrated  oil  of 
vitriol.  The  liquid  is  purified  by  rectification  from  sodium  sulphate  acci- 
dentally thrown  up,  and  exposed  to  a  low  temperature.  Crystals  of  pure 
acetic  acid,  CjH.Oj,  then  form  in  large  quantity :  they  may  be  drained  from 
the  weaker  fluid  portion,  and  suffered  to  melt.  Below  15*5°  C.  (60®  F.) 
this  substance,  often  called  glacial  acetic  acid^  forms  large,  colorless,  trans- 
parent crystals,  which  above  that  temperature  fuse  to  a  thin,  colorless 
liquid,  of  exceedingly  pungent  and  well-known  odor :  it  raises  blisters  on 
the  skin.  It  is  miscible  in  all  proportions  with  water,  alcohol,  and  ether, 
and  dissolves  camphor  and  several  resins.  When  diluted  it  has  a  pleasant 
acid  taste.  Glacial  acetic  acid  in  the  liquid  state  has  a  density  of  1-063, 
and  bolls  at  120®  C.  (248®  F.).  Its  vapor  is  inflammable,  and  exhibits  the 
variations  of  density  noticed  at  page  461.  At  300®  C.  (672®  F.),  or  above, 
it  is  2*08  compared  with  air,  or  80®  compared  with  hydrogen,  agreeing  ex- 
actly with  the  theoretical  density,  which  is  half  the  molecular  weight ;  but 
at  temperatures  near  the  boiling  point  it  is  considerably  greater,  being  2-90 
at  140®  C.  (284®  F),  and  3-20  at  125®  C.  (257®  F.)  Treferred  to  air). 

Dilute  acetic  acid,  or  distilled  vinegar,  used  in  pnarmacy,  should  always 
be  carefully  examined  for  copper  and  lead;  these  impurities  are  contracted 
from  the  metallic  vessel  or  condenser  sometimes  employed  in  the  process. 
The  strength  of  any  sample  of  acetic  acid  cannot  be  safely  inferred  from 
its  density,  but  it  is  easily  determined  by  observing  the  quantity  of  dry 
sodium  carbonate  necessary  to  saturate  a  known  weight  of  the  liquid. 

Acetic  acid  exhibits  all  the  reactions  of  the  fatty  acids  in  general  (pp. 
601-604).  The  acid  itself  does  not  readily  conduct  the  electric  current, 
but  a  solution  of  potassium  acet-ate  is  decomposed  by  electrolysis,  with  for- 
mation of  dimethyl  or  ethane : 

CH, 
2  1  4-    OH,    =     C,H.    +     H,    +    CO,    +    CO(OK), 

COOK 
Potassium  Ethane.  Potassium 

acetate.  carbonate. 

Acetic  acid  is  not  attacked  by  nitric  acid,  but  periodic  acid  converts  it  by 
oxidation  into  formic  acid  and  carbon  dioxide,  being  itself  reduced  to 
iodic  acid  or  even  to  free  iodine : 

C2H4O,    +     0,    =    CH,0,    -f     CO,    +     OH,. 

Potassium  acetate  distilled  with  arsenioiu  oxide  gives  off  a  highly  inflam- 
mable and  characteristically  fetid  oil,  consisting  chiefly  of  arsendimethyl 
or  cacodyl,  As,(CH,)4. 

Acetates. — Acetic  acid  forms  a  large  number  of  highly  important  salts, 
represented  by  the  formulas,  CjHjOjM,  (C,H,O.J,M^^,  or  (C,ll30,)3M'^'',  ac- 
cording to  the  equivalent  value  of  the  metals  contained  in  them.  Beinor  ^ 
monobasic  acid,  it  cannot  form  any  aoid  salts  properly  so  called,  that  is  b/ 
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replacement  of  a  part  of  its  typio  hydrogen  (p.  282) ;  but  the  normal 
acetates  of  the  alkali-metals  can  take  up  a  molecule  of  acetic  acid,  just  as 
they  take  up  water  of  crystallization,  forming  salts  called  acid  aeetatet  or 
diaeetcUes^  CjH.OjM  .  C^H^O,.  There  are  also  basic  acetates  formed  by  the 
union  of  a  molecule  of  a  normal  acetate  with  a  molecule  of  metallic  oxide 
or  hydrate. 

Potassium  Acetates. — The  normal  salt,  C-H,0|K,  crystallises  with  great 
difficulty :  it  is  generally  met  with  as  a  fofiatea,  white,  crystalline  mass, 
obtained  by  neutralizing  potassium'carbonate  with  acetib  acid,  evaporating 
to  dryness,  and  heating  the  salt  to  fusion.  It  is  extremely  deliquescent, 
and  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol :  the  solution  is  usually  alkaline  from  a 
little  loss  of  acid  by  the  heat  to  which  it  has  been  subjected.  From  the 
alcoholic  solution,  potassium  carbonate  is  thrown  down  by  a  stream  of  car- 
bon dioxide. 

The  add  aalt,  C,HjO,K .  CjH^O^  is  formed  by  evaporating  a  solution  of 
the  neutral  salt  in  excess  of  acetic  acid,  and  crystallizes  by  slow  evapora- 
tion in  long  flattened  prisms.  It  is  very  deliquescent,  and  decomposes  at 
200^,  giving  off  crystallitable  acetic  acid. 

Sodium  Acbtats,  CfH,0^a  .  8  Aq. — The  mode  of  preparation  of  this  salt 
on  the  large  scale  has  been  already  described  :  it  forms  large,  transparent, 
colorless  crystals,  derived  from  a  rhombic  prism,  which  are  easily  ren- 
dered anhydrous  by  heat,  effloresce  in  dry  air,  and  dissolve  in  8  parts  of 
cold,  and  in  an  equal  weight  of  hot  water :  it  is  also  soluble  in  alcohol. 
The  taste  of  this  salt  is  cooling  and  saline.  The  dry  salt  melts  at  288°  C. 
(550''  F.),  and  begins  to  decompose  at  8i5<'G.  (600''  F.). 

Ammonium  Acetates. — The  neutral  acetate^  C^H.OjNH^,  is  a  white  odor- 
less salt  obtained  by  saturating  glacial  acetic  acid  with  dry  ammonia  gas. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  in  the  crystalline  form,  for  its  aqueous  solution, 
when  evaporated,  gives  off  ammonia  and  leaves  the  acid  salt.  When  dis- 
tilled with  phosphoric  oxide,  it  loses  2  molecules  of  water,  and  gives  off 
ethenyl  nitrile  or  acetonitrile,  (CjU^j^^'N  =  CalljOjNH.  —  20H,  The 
aqueous  solution,  known  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  as  Spiritwt  jfinderm,  is  pre- 
pared by  saturating  aqueous  acetic  acid  with  ammonia  or  ammonium  car- 
bonate. 

The  acid  salt,  C^IIjO^NH^ .  C^H^O,,  is  obtained  as  a  crystalline  sublimate 
by  heating  powdered  sal-ammoniac  with  potassium  or  calcium  acetate, 
ammonia  being  given  off  at  the  same  time;  also  as  a  radiated  crystalline 
mass  by  evaporating  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  neutral  salt. 

The  acetates  of  barium,  strontium^  and  calcium  are  very  soluble,  and  can 
be  procured  in  crystals ;  moffneaium  acetate  crystallizes  with  difficulty. 

Aluminium  Acetates. — This  salt  is  very  soluble  in  water,  and  dries  up 
in  the  vacuum  of  the  air-pump  to  a  gummy  mass  without  trace  of  crystal* 
lization.  If  foreign  salts  are  present,  the  solution  of  the  acetate  becomes 
turbi<l  on  heating,  from  the  separation  of  a  basic  compound,  which  redis- 
solves  as  the  liquid  cools.  Aluminum  acetate  is  much  employed  in  calico 
printing:  it  is  prepared  by  mixing  solutions  of  lead  acetate  and  alum,  and 
filtering  from  the  insoluble  lead  sulphate.  The  liquid  is  thickened  with 
gum  or  other  suitable  material,  and  with  it  the  design  is  impressed  upon 
the  cloth  by  a  wood-block,  or  by  other  means.  Exposure  to  a  moderate 
degree  of  heat  drives  off  the  acetic  acid,  and  leaves  the  alumina  in  a  8tat« 
capable  of  entering  into  combination  with  the  dye-stuff. 

Some  very  interest intr  researches  on  aluminum  acetate  have  been  pub- 
lished by  the  late  Mr.  Walter  Crum.*     The  solution  obtained  by  decompos- 
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ing  aluminum  sulphate,  (S04)sAl2.  with  lend  acetate,  may  be  supposed  to 
contain  neutral  aluminium  acetate,  (C^Ufij)^\l^^^,  This  salt  cannot,  how- 
ever, be  obtained  in  the  dry  state.  It'  tiie  8olution  be  rapidly  evaporated 
at  low  temperatures,  by  being  spread  in  thin  layers  on  glass  or  porcelain, 
a  basic  soluble  acetate  is  obtained,  having  the  composition  ^C^^fi^)^W^^. 
AljOg.  6  aq. ;  but  if  the  solution  be  left  to  stand,  or  submitted  to  the  action 
of  heat,  insoluble  basic  salts  are  precipitated,  dififering  in  composition  from 
the  former  only  by  containing  8  or  8^  molecules  of  water  instead  of  four. 

The  soluble  aluminum  acetnte,  when  exposed  in  a  dilute  solution  to  the 
temperature  of  boiling  water  for  several  days,  undergoes  a  very  remarkable 
change,  the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole,  of  the  acetic  acid  being  expelled 
by  the  action  of  heat,  and  a  peculiar  soluble  modification  of  alumina  (al- 
ready described  under  Aluminium,  p.  335),  remaining  in  solution. 

Manganese  acetate  forms  colorless,  rhombic,  prismatic  crystals,  permanent 
in  the  air.  Ferrous  acetate  crystallizes  in  smnll,  greenish-white  needles, 
very  prone  to  oxidation ;  both  salts  dissolve  freely  in  water.  Ferric  acetate 
is  a  dark  brownish-red,  uncry^tallizable  liquid,  of  powerful  astringent 
taste.  Cobalt  acetate  forms  a  violet-colored,  crystalline,  deliquescent  mass. 
The  nickel  salt  separates  in  green  crystals,  which  dissolve  in  6  parts  of 
water. 

Lead  Acbtates. — The  normal  salt,  (C2H,Oj)5Pb^^3  aq.,  is  prepared  on  a 
large  scale  by  dissolving  litharge  in  acetic  acid:  it  may  be  obtained  in  col- 
orless, transparent,  prismatic  crystals,  but  is  generally  met  with  in  com- 
merce as  a  confusedly  crystalline  mass,  somewhat  resembling  loaf-sugar. 
From  this  circumstance  and  from  its  sweet  taste,  it  is  often  called  sugar  of 
lead.  The  crystals  are  soluble  in  about  \\  parts  of  cold  water,  effloresce  in 
dry  air,  and  melt  when  gently  heated  in  their  water  of  crystallization ;  the 
latter  is  easily  driven  off,  and  the  anhydrous  salt  obtained,  which  melts, 
and  afterward  decomposes,  at  a  high  temperature.  Acetate  of  lead  is  sol- 
uble in  alcohol.  The  aqueous  solution  has  an  intensely  sweet,  and  at  the 
same  time  astringent  taste,  and  is  not  precipitated  by  ammonia.  It  is  ati 
article  of  great  value  to  the  chemist. 

Basic  Acetates  (Subacetates)  of  Lead. — A  sesquibasic  acetate,  2(0^11  fi^)jV}}^^. 
PV^O,  is  produced  when  the  neutral  anhydrous  salt  is  so  far  decomposed 
by  heat  as  to  become  converted  into  a  porous  white  mass,  decomposable 
only  at  a  much  higher  temperature.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  and  separntes 
from  the  solution  evaporated  to  a  syrupy  consistence  in  the  form  of  crys- 
talline scales.  A  triplumbic  acetate,  (C,H502),Pb'' .  2Pb''0,  is  obtained  by 
digesting  at  a  moderate  heat,  7  parts  of  finely  powdered  litharge,  6  parts 
of  lead  acetate,  and  30  parts  of  water;  or,  by  mixing  a  cold  saturated  solu- 
tion of  neutral  lead  acetate  with  a  fifth  of  its  volume  of  caustic  ammonia, 
and  leaving  the  whole  some  time  in  a  covered  vessel.  The  salt  separates 
in  minute  needles  containing  one  molecule  of  water.  The  solution  of  basic 
acetate  prepared  by  the  first  method  is  known  in  pharmacy  under  the 
name  of  Goulard  water.  There  is  also  a  sexplumbic  acetate,  (C^HjO^l^Pb^^ . 
SPb'-'O,  formed  by  adding  a  great  excess  of  ammonia  to  a  solution  of  nor- 
mal lead  acetate,  or  by  digesting  the  normal  salt  with  a  large  quantity  of 
oxide.  It  is  a  white,  slightly  crystalline  substance,  insoluble  in  cold,  and 
but  little  soluble  in  boiling  water.  The  solutions  of  the  basic  lead  acetates 
have  a  stront^  alkaline  rc^nction,  and  absorb  carbonic  acid  with  the  greatest 
avidity,  becoming  turbid  from  precipitation  of  basic  carbonate. 

CuPRic  Acetates. — The  normal  acetate.  fC,Hj,0,),Cu.  aq.,  is  prepared  by 
dissolving  verdigris  in  hot  acKic  aoid,  and  leaving  the  filtered  solution  to 
cool.  It  forms  beautiful  dark-green  crystals,  which  dissolve  in  14  parts  of 
cold  and  6  parts  of  boiling  water,  and  are  also  soluble  in  alcohoL    A  sola- 
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tion  of  this  salt,  mixed  with  sugar  and  heated,  yields  eupric  oxide  in  the 
form  of  minute  red  octohedral  crystals :  the  residual  copper  solution  is  not 
precipitated  by  an  alkali.  Cupric  acetate  yields,  by  destructive  distilla- 
tion, strong  acetic  acid  containing  acetone  and  contaminated  with  copper. 
The  salt  is  sometimes  called  ditiUUd  verdigrU,  and  is  used  as  a  pigment. 

Banc  Cupric  Acetates. — Common  verdigris,  made  by  spreading  the  maro 
of  grapes  upon  plates  of  copper  exposed  to  the  air  for  several  weeks,  or  by 
substituting,  with  the  same  view,  pieces  of  cloth  dipped  in  crude  acetic  acid, 
is  a  mixture  of  several  basic  cupric  acetates  which  have  a  green  or  blue 
color.  One  of  these,  2(C^H,0,)2Cu^^.CuO.  6  aq.,  is  obtained  by  digesting 
the  powdered  verdigris  in  warm  water,  and  leaving  the  soluble  part  to 
spontaneous  evaporation.  It  forms  a  blue,  crystalline  mass,  but  little  sol- 
uble in  cold  water.  When  boiled,  it  deposits  a  brown  powder,  which  is  a 
subsalt  with  large  excess  of  base.  The  green  insoluble  residue  of  the  ver- 
digris contains  (C^HgOf )2Cu  .  2CuO .  3  aq. ;  it  may  be  formed  by  digesting 
normal  cupric  acetate  with  the  hydrated  oxide.  By  ebullition  with  water 
it  is  resolved  into  normal  acetate  and  the  brown  basic  salt. 

Silver  Acetate,  C.H,0,Ag,  is  obtained  by  mixing  potassium  acetate 
with  silver  nitrate,  ana  washing  the  precipitate  with  cold  water  to  remove 
the  potassium  nitrate.  It  crystallizes  from  a  warm  solution  in  small  color- 
less needles,  which  have  but  little  solubility  in  the  cold. 

Mereurous  acetate  forms  small  scaly  crystals,  which  are  as  feebly  soluble 
as  those  of  acetate  of  silver.     Mercuric  acetate  dissolves  with  facility. 

Methyl  Acetate,  C,H,OjCH,,  occurs  in  crude  wood-spirit.  It  is  prepared 
by  distilling  2  parts  of  methyl  alcohol  with  1  part  of  glacial  acetic  acid  and 
1  part  of  sulphuric  acid,  or  1  part  of  methyl  alcohol  with  1  part  of  potas- 
sium acetate  and  2  parts  of  sulphuric  acid.  When  purified  by  rectification 
over  calcium  chloride  and  quick -lime,  it  forms  a  colorless  fragrant  liquid 
of  sp.  gr.  0-9562  at  0^  boiling  at  66°  or  66°  C.  (13l°-188o  F.).  It  dissolves 
in  water,  and  mixes  in  all  proportions  with  alcohol  and  ether. 

Ethyl  Acetate,  C^Ufifi^U^,  may  be  prepared  by  heating  together  in  a 
retort  8  parts  of  potassium  acetate,  8  parts  of  strong  alcohol,  and  2  parts 
of  oil  of  vitriol.  The  distilled  product  is  mixed  with  water,  to  separate  the 
alcohol,  digested  first  with  a  little  cbalk,  and  afterwards  with  fused  calcium 
chloride,  and,  lastly,  rectified.  The  pure  ether  is  an  exceedingly  fragrant 
limpid  liquid:  it  has  a  density  of  0-890,  and  boils  at  78  8°  C.  (166°  F.). 
Alkalies  decompose  it  in  the  manner  already  mentioned  (p.  601).  When 
treated  with  ammonia,  it  yields  acetamide,  NH^C^HgO. 

Amyl  Acetate,  C^HgOjCgH,,,  prepared  in  a  similar  manner,  boils  at  IS8° 
C.  (272°  F  ).  It  possesses  in  a  remarkable  manner  the  odor  of  the  Jar- 
gonelle pear,  and  is  now  manufactured  on  a  large  scale  for  flavoring  liquora 
and  confectionery. 

Ethsne  Acetates.  —  These  compounds  may  be  derived  from  ethene  al- 
cohol (glycol)  by  substitution  of  one  or  two  equivalents  of  acetyl  for  hydro- 
gen.   The  monacetate,  {^J^a^ {^v{  o»  ^®  produced  by  heating  ethene  di- 

bromide  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassium  acetate.  The  product  is  dis- 
tilled, the  portion  coming  over  at  182°  C.  (800°  F.)  being  kept  separate.  It  is 
a  colorless,  oily  liquid,  miscible  in  every  proportion  with  water  or  alcohol. 
Hydrochloric  acid  gas  pnssed  into  ethene  monncetate  converts  it  into  ethene 

acetochloride,  or  glycolic  chloracetin,  C,H4<  ^  „  q,  which  is  precipitated, 

on  addition  of  water,  as  an  oily  liquid  boiling  at'll6°  C.  (298°  F.).     Treat- 
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xnent  with  potash  decomposes  it  into  ethene  oxide,  potassium  acetate,  and 
potassium  chloride. 

r  OC  H  O 
Ethene  diacetate,  CjH^  <  qc'h'o'  ^"  prepared  hj  digesting  a  mixture  of 

V  3       9 

ethene  dibromide,  siWer  acetate,  and  glacial  acetic  acid  in  the  water-bath, 
and  exhausting  the  digested  mass  with  ether.  On  distilling  the  ethereal 
solution,  the  ether  first  passes  over,  then  the  acetic  acid,  and  lastly,  when 
the  temperature  has  reached  187°  C.  (868°  F.),  ethene  diacetate.  It  is  a 
colorless,  neutral  liquid,  of  sp.  gr.  1*128,  at  0° ;  soluble  in  7  parts  of  water 
and  in  every  proportion  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

Pbopknyl  or  Gltobbtl  Aobtatbs  ;  ob  Acetins.  —  These  ethers  are  de- 
rived from  propenyl  alcohol  (glycerin)  by  substitution  of  1,2,  or  3  equiva- 
lents of  acetyl  for  hydrogen.  The  formula  of  glycerin  being  (C,H^)^^^  OH,, 
those  of  the  three  acetins  are : 

Monoacetin  .  .  .  (C,H-)^'''(OH)g(OC,H,0) 
Diacetin  ....  (CsH.)^^^{ OH) (00,11,0), 
Triacetin  ....     (C,H,)^'^(OC,H,0), 

They  are  oily  liquids,  produced  by  heating  glycerin  and  acetic  acid  to- 
gether, in  various  proportions,  in  sealed  tubes. 

AcBTio  Chlobidb  ob  Acbttl  Chlobidb,  C,H,001. — This  compound,  which 
has  the  constitution  of  acetic  acid  with  chlorine  substituted  for  hydroxyl, 
is  produced,  as  already  observed  (p.  602),  by  the  action  of  phosphorus  tri- 
chloride, pentachloride,  or  oxychloride  on  glacial  acetic  acid.  The  pro- 
duct heated  with  water  and  dilute  soda-solution,  to  remove  phosphorus 
oxychloride  and  hydrochloric  acid,  and  then  rectified,  yields  acetic  chlo- 
ride as  a  colorless  liquid,  having  a  sufi'ocating  odor  and  emitting  dense  fumes 
of  hydrochloric  acid  in  contact  with  the  air.  It  is  heavier  than  water,  boils 
at  65°  C.  (131°  F. ),  and  U  decomposed  by  water  and  alkaline  solutions, 
yielding  hydrochloric  and  acetic  acids. 

AcBTio  OxiDB  OB  Anhtdbide,  C4H,0,  =r  (C,H,0),0,  sometimes  called 
Anhydrous  aeetie  acid.  —  This  compound  is  obtained : 

1.  By  the  action  of  acetyl  chloride  on  potassium  or  sodium  acetate : 

C,H,0(ONa)     +     C,H,0C1    =    NaCl    +     (C,H,0),0. 

2.  By  heating  sodium  acetate  with  benzoyl  chloride,  C^HgOCl,  whereby 
benzo-acetic  oxide  is  formed  in  the  first  instance,  and  subsequently  resolved 
into  acetic  and  benzoic  oxides,  the  former  distilling  over,  while  the  latter 
remains : 

C,H,0(ONa)      +      C^HgOCl     =     NaG     +      c'h*o}^ 


and: 


Sodium  acetate.            Benzoyl  Benzo-acetio 

chloride.  oxide. 

2{c;h1o}o        =         (CAO).o  +        (C,H,0).0 

Benzo-acetio                         Acetic  Benzoic 

oxide.                                oxide.  oxide. 

Acetic  oxide  is  a  heavy  oil  which  dissolves  slowly  in  water,  being  gradu« 
ally  converted  into  acetic  acid : 

(C,H,0),0            +            OH,  =            2C,H,0(0H), 
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Acids  derived  from  Acetic  Acid  by  Substitution, 

Chloraobtic  Acids.—  The  three  acids,  C,H,C10j,  C,H,Cl,Oy  and  C,HCl,Oy 
are  produced  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  acetic  acid  in  sunshine ;  the 
second,  however,  is  formed  in  small  quantity  only,  the  first  or  the  third  be- 
ing produced  in  greatest  abundance  according  as  the  acetic  acid  or  the 
chlorine  is  in  excess. 

Monoehloraceiic  acid,  C.H,C10(0H),  is  produced,  according  to  E.  Hoff- 
mann, by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  boiling  glacial  acetic  acid  in  sunlight. 
Dr.  H.  Miiller  finds  that  the  formation  of  monochloracetic  acid  is  facilitated 
by  dissolving  a  little  iodine  in  the  hydrated  acetic  acid,  and  passing  a  stream 
of  chlorine  through  the  boiling  solution.  On  submitting  the  products  of 
this  reaction  to  repeated  distillation,  a  substance  is  obtained  boiling  at 
ISe'^  C.  (367"^  F.),  and  solidifying  to  a  crystalline  mass  which  melta  at  64<' 
C.  (147**F.^  and  dissolves  with  facility  in  water.  This  acid,  when  heated 
with  potash,  is  converted  into  potassium  glycollate  (p.  604): 

C.HjClO,     +     2KH0     =     KCl     +     C,H,0,K     -f     OH, 
Chloracetio  Potassium 

acid.  glycollate. 

Dichloracetic  add,  C,HC1,0(0H),  is  produced,  together  with  the  preceding 
compound,  by  the  action  of  chlorine  and  iodine  on  boiling  acetic  acid,  and 
is  found  in  that  portion  of  the  product  which  boils  above  188°  C.  (370°  F.). 

According  to  Maumen^,*  it  may  be  obtained  by  exposing  monochlor- 
acetic acid  in  large  flasks  to  the  action  of  dry  chlorine  (6  atoms  of  chlorine  to 
8  molecules  of  chloracetic  acid)  for  twenty-four  hours,  warming  the  product  to 
expel  hydrochloric  acid,  and  then  distilling.  At  ordinary  temperatures  it 
is  a  liquid  having  a  specific  gravity  of  1*5216  at  16° C.  (59°  F.),  and  boiling 
at  105°  C.  (221°  F.j.  According  to  Miiller,  it  remains  liquid  when  cooled; 
but  according  to  Maumene,  it  crystallizes  in  rhombohedral  plates.  -  It  forms 
a  soluble  silver  salt,  C-HCl^O^Ag,  which  is  decomposed  when  its  solution  is 
heated  with  silver  oxiae  to  76°  or  80°,  giving  off  a  mixture  of  carbon  mon- 
oxide and  dioxide : 

2C^HCl,0,Ag  +  3Ag,0  =  2C0  +  2C0,  -f  4AgCl  -f  2Ag,  -f  OH,, 

Trichloracetic  acid,  C2CI,0(0H). —  Discovered  by  Dumas.  When  a  small 
quantity  of  crystallizable  acetic  acid  is  introduced  into  a  bottle  of  dry 
chlorine  gas,  and  the  whole  exposed  to  the  direct  solar  rays  for  several 
hours,  the  interior  of  the  vessel  is  found  coated  with  a  white  crystalline 
substance,  which  is  a  mixture  of  trichloracetic  acid  with  a  small  quantity 
of  oxalic  acid.  The  liquid  at  the  bottom  contains  the  same  substances,  to- 
gether with  the  unaltered  acetic  acid.  Hydrochloric  and  carbonic  acid 
gases  are  at  the  same  time  produced,  together  with  a  suffocating  vapor,  re- 
sembling carbonyl  chloride.  The  crystalline  matter  is  dissolved  out  by  a 
small  quantity  of  water  added  to  the  liquid  contained  in  the  bottle,  and  the 
whole  is  placed  in  the  vacuum  of  the  air-pump,  with  capsules  containing 
fragments  of  caustic  potash  and  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  The  oxalic 
acid  is  first  deposited,  and  afterward  the  trichloracetic  acid,  in  beautiful 
rhombic  crystals.  If  the  liquid  refuses  to  crystallize,  it  may  be  distilled 
with  a  little  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid,  and  then  evaporated.  The  crys- 
tals are  spread  upon  bibulous  paper  to  drain,  and  dried  in  a  vacuum. 

The  reaction  probably  takes  place  according  to  the  equation : 

^CjH^O,    +     llCl,    =    2aHCl,0,    -f     C,H.0<    +     lOHQ 
Acetic  acid.  Trichloracetic        Oxalic 

acid.  acid. 

+    2CHC1, 
Chloroform. 

*  Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  de  Piiris.  [2j,  i.  417. 
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The  chloroform  is  ootiTeried,  by  the  further  action  of  the  chlorine,  ioto 
carbon  tetrachloride,  CCI4  (Maumen^). 

Trichloracetic  acid  may  also  be  produced  synthetically,  viz.,  by  the  ac- 
tion of  chlorine  and  water  on  carbon  tetrachloride,  this  compound  first 
taking  up  2  atoms  of  chlorine  and  forming  carbon  trichloride,  C^Cl^,  and  the 
latter  being  conyerted  by  the  water  into  hydrochloric  and  trichloracetic 
acids : 

Cfi\^        4-        20H,        =        8HC1        +        C,HC1,0, 

Trichloracetic  acid  is  a  colorless  and  extremely  deliquescent  substance  : 
it  has  a  faint  odor,  and  sharp  caustic  taste,  bleaching  the  tongue  and  de- 
stroying the  skin  ;  the  solution  is  powerfully  acid.  At  46°  C.  (116°  F.)  it 
melts  to  a  clear  liquid,  and  at  190°  C.  (390°  F.)  boils  and  distils  unchanged. 
The  density  of  the  fused  acid  is  1*617;  that  of  the  Taper,  which  is  Tery  ir- 
ritating, is  probably  5-U. 

The  trichloraceiates  are  analogous  to  the  acetates.  The  potasnum-salt, 
2Cfi\fi2^'  ^Q-f  crystallizes  in  fibrous  silky  needles,  permanent  in  the  air. 
The  ammonium- anlu  2C2CI3O2NH. .  5  Aq  ,  is  also  crystallizable  and  neutral. 
The  nlver-salt,  CjClgO^Ag,  is  soluble,  and  crystallizes  in  small,  grayish  scales, 
easily  altered  by  light. 

Trichloracetic  acid  boiled  with  excess  of  ammonia  yields  ammonium  car- 
bonate and  chloroform : 

CjHCljO,    +    2NH,    -f    OH,    =    CO,(NHJ,    +    CHCl, 

With  caustic  potash,  it  yields  a  smaller  quantity  of  chloroform,  together 
with  potassium  chloride,  carbonate,  and  formate.  The  chloride  and  for- 
mate are  secondary  products  of  the  reaction  of  the  alkali  upon  the  chloro- 
form. 

Nascent  hydrogen  reduces  trichloracetic  to  acetic  acid.  When  potassium 
or  sodium  amalgam  is  put  into  a  strong  aqueous  solution  of  trichloracetic 
acid,  the  temperature  of  the  liquid  rises,  without  disengagement  of  gas, 
and  the  solution  is  found  to  contain  acetate  and  chloride  of  potassium,  to- 
gether with  caustic  potash. 

Bbomacbtio  Acids. — Manobromaceiie  acid^  C2H,BrO(OH),  discoyered  by 
Perkin  and  Duppa,  is  analogous  in  every  respect  to  monochloracetic  acid. 
It  is  formed  by  acting  with  bromine  on  glacial  acetic  acid  in  sealed  tubes 
at  a  temperature  above  that  of  boiling  water.  Ammonia  converts  it  into 
glycocine,  CjHjNO,  (p.  614). 

Dibromaeetic  aeidy  C,HBr,0(OH),  is  obtained  by  the  further  action  of  bro- 
mine upon  bromacetic  acid.  It  is  a  liquid  boiling  at  240°  C.  (464°  F.); 
heated  with  silver  oxide  and  water,  it  is  decomposed  into  silver  bromide 
and  bromoglycoUic  acid : 

2CaH,Br,0,    -f     Ag,0    +     H,0    =    2AgBr    -f     2C,H5BrO, 

Dibromaeetic  Bromogly- 

acid.  collie  acid. 

EthyUdibromaeetate^  C^HBr^O, .  C,Hj,  produced  by  heating  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  the  acid  in  a  sealed  tube,  is  an  oily  liquid  which  is  decomposed 
by  ammonia,  yielding  alcohol  and  dibromacetamide : 

CjHBrjOj.CjHj    +     NH,    »     CjHjOH     +     NH,C,HBr,0 

loDACETic  Acid,  CjHjIOj,  and  Di-iodaoetic  Acid,  C,HJjOg,  have  like- 
wise been  obtained. 


Thiacetic  Acid,  C,H.0S,  or  C,H,0(SH),  or        I  .  —  This  acid,  dis^ 

o=c— r" 


CH, 
SH 
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coyered  by  Kekui6«  is  formed  by  the  action  of  phosphorus  pentasulphide 
on  glacial  acetic  acid : 

6C,H,0(0H)     -f     P,S,    »     PjOj    +     6C,H,0(SH) 

Thiacetic  acid  is  a  colorless  liquid,  boiling  at  98^  C.  (199®  F.) ;  it  smells 
like  acetic  acid  and  hydrogen  sulphide.     With  solution  of  lead  acetate,  it 

\SC  H  O 
^ r r o  ^^,.-,^,j.  ~    -^y .  SC*h'o 

Amidaobtio  Acid,  or  Gltcocinb,  C,HjNO^  or  C,H,(NH.)Oy — This  com- 
pound is  formed  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  bromacetic  or  chloraceiic 
acid: 

C.HjClO,    +    2NH,    =    NH^Cl    +     C,H,rNH,)0, 
Chloracetio  Amiaacetic 

acid.  acid. 

It  is  also  produced  by  the  action  of  acids  or  alkalies  upon  animal  sub- 
stances, such  as  glue,  hippuric  acid,  glycoUic  acid,  etc.  From  hippurie 
aoid  it  is  formed  according  to  the  equation : 

CjHgNOj        +        OH,        =        CjHjNO,        +        CyH^O, 
Hippuric  acid.  Glycocine.  Benzoic  acid. 

To  prepare  it,  hippuric  acid  is  boiled  for  several  hours  with  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid;  the  liquid  is  evaporated  nearly  to  dryness;  the  residue 
exhausted  with  cold  water;  the  solution  treated  with  lead  oxide,  to  sepa- 
rate the  hydrochloric  acid,  and  filtered :  the  filtrate,  after  precipitation  of 
the  lead  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  yields  on  evaporation  hard  transparent 
crystals  of  glycocine.     Glycocine  is  easily  soluble  in  water,  nearly  insol- 
uble in  alcohol  and  ether.     It  combines  with  acids  in  different  proportions. 
With  sulphuric  acid  it  forms  the  compound  (C,H,N0,)^04H,;  and  on  addi- 
tion of  alcohol  to  a  solution  of  this  sulphate,  a  salt  crystallising  in  rectan- 
gular prisms  is  deposited,  containing  SC^H^NO, .  80.H,.     Glycocine  also 
forms  saline  compounds  by  substitution  of  metal  for  hydrogen ;  for  example, 
C^HgOu'^NjO^.  OHj,  and  CjH^AgNO,:  it  also  combines  with  metallic  salU, 
forming  crystalline   compounds,  such  as   0,H ^NO, .  NO,K,  and  C^HjNO,. 
NCLAg. 

IfitToua  acid  converts  glycocine  into  glycoUic  or  oxyacetio  acid : 

C,H,fNH,)0,    4-    2N0(0H)    =    C.H,(OH)0,    +     OH,    +    N, 
Amidacetio  Oxyaoetic 

acid.  acid 

Methyl-glycoeine,  or  Sareotine,  OjH^NO,,  or  C,H4(CH,)N0,,  isomeric  with 
alanine  (p.  619),  is  produced  by  digesting  ethyl-chloracetate  with  an  excess 
of  a  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  methylamine : 

C,H,C10,.C,H4    +    2NH,CH,    +    OH,    =    C,H,(CH,)(NH,)0, 

Sarcosme. 

+    NH,CH,.HC1    -h   C,Hj(OH) 
Methylamine  Alcohol, 

hydrochloride. 

The  same  compound  is  formed  by  boiling  creatine*  with  baryta- water ; 
ammonia  is  then  eliminated,  a  precipitate  of  barium  carbonate  separates, 
and  the  solution,  after  the  removal  of  the  barium  by  carbonic  acid,  yields 
on  evaporation  colorless  rhombic  prisms  of  sarcosine.  The  creatine  splits 
into  sarcosine  and  urea,  the  latter  being  farther  decomposed  into  ammonia 

•  See  the  chapter  on  Orsnnic  Bases. 
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and  carbonic  acid.  Sarcosine  dissolves  with  facility  in  water ;  it  is  diffi- 
cultly soluble  in  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether,  and  has  no  action  upon  vege- 
table colors.  It  combines  with  acids  to  soluble  salts,  which  have  an  acid 
reaction.  The  double  salt  of  sarcosine  with  platinum  tetrachloride  crys- 
tallizes in  large  yellow  octohedrons  having  the  composition  2C.H.N0.. 
2HCl.PtCL.2Aq. 

Propionio  Aeid,   C,HeO,  =  C,H50(0H)  =    I         .  —  This  acid  is  pro- 

COOH 
duced :  1.  As  a  potassium-salt  by  the  combination  of  carbon-dioxide  with 
potassium-ethyl,  CO,  -f  CjHjK  -=  C0(C,H5)0K.  —2.  By  the  action  of  acids 
or  alkalies  on  ethyl  cyanide  (p.  599).  —  8.  By  the  simultaneous  action  of 
water  and  carbonyl  chloride  on  ethane  (p.  599)  — 4.  By  the  oxidation  of 
propionic  aldehyde,  C^H^O.  It  should  also  be  formed  by  oxidation  of  nor- 
mal propylic  alcohol:  but  that  compound  is  not  known  with  certainty 
(p.  531). — 5.  Together  with  acetic  acid,  by  oxidizing  propione,  or  meta- 
cetone,  CgH,oO,  with  aqueous  chromic  acid.  This  is  the  process  by  which 
it  was  first  obtained. —  6.  From  lactic  acid  — from  which  it  differs  only  by 
containing  one  atom  of  oxygen  less — by  the  action  of  hydriodic  acid: 

CjHaO,        +        2HI        =        CjTIeO,        +        OH,        -f        I, 
Lactic  Propionio 

acid.  acid. 

7.  Together  with  several  other  products,  in  the  fermentation  of  glycerin, 
and  likewise  of  sugar,  by  the  action  of  putrid  cheese  in  presence  of  cal- 
cium carbonate. 

Propionic  acid  is  usually  prepared  by  the  second  of  the  above-mentioned 
processes.  Ethyl  cyanide  is  added  by  drops  to  a  moderately  strong  solution 
of  potash  heated  in  a  tubulated  retort,  the  distillate  being  repeatedly  poured 
back  as  long  as  it  smells  of  ethyl  cyanide.  The  residue  in  the  retort,  con- 
sisting of  potassium  propionate,  is  then  evaporated  down  to  dryness,  and 
distilled  with  syrupy  phosphoric  acid. 

Propionic  acid,  when  perfectly  dry,  crystallizes  in  laminee,  and  boils  at 
140^  C.  (284°  P.).  It  is  soluble  in  water,  and  when  the  water  is  quite 
saturated  with  it,  the  excess  of  acid  floats  on  the  surface  in  the  form  of  an 
oil.     It  has  a  very  sour  taste,  and  a  somewhat  pungent  odor. 

The  propionates  are  soluble  in  water.  The  harium-aalty  (C,HgO,),Ba^^, 
yields  propione  by  dry  distillation. 

Propionic  acid  forms  substitution-products  with  chlorine,  bromine,  and 
iodine.  Chloropropionie  acid,  C,HgC10,,  does  not  appear  to  be  formed  by 
the  action  of  chlorine  on  propionic  acid ;  but  it  is  obtained  by  treating  the 
calcium  salt  of  lactic  acid  with  phosphorus  pentachloride,  whereby  lactyl 
chloride  or  chloropropionyl  chloride  is  formed,  and  decomposing  this 
chloride  with  water: 

CjH^O  OH],    -f    PCI5    =    CsH^ClO .  CI    +    PC1,0    +    OH, 
Lactic  acia.  Chloropropionyl 

chloride. 

CjH^ClO.Cl      +      OH,      =      HCl      +      CjH^ClOCOH) 
Chloropropionyl  Chloropropionie 

chloride.  acid. 

Chloropropionie  acid  is  a  liquid  less  volatile  than  propionic  acid,  and  hav- 
ing the  odor  of  trichloracetic  acid.  Nascent  hydrogen  converts  it  into 
propionic  acid. 

Bromopropionic  aeid^  CjHjBrO,,  produced  by  the  action  of  bromine  on 
propionic  acid,  is  converted  by  alcoholic  ammonia  into  dtanine^  or  amido- 
propianic  aeid: 

CjHjBrO,        4-        2NH,        =        C,Hg(NH,)0,        -f        NH^Br. 
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Alanine,  homologous  with  glycocine  and  isomeric  with  sarcosine  (p.  614), 
is  also  produced  by  boiling  a  mixture  of  aldehyde-ammonia  and  hydro- 
cyanic acid  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid: 

C.H^O.NH,    4-    CNH    +    HCl   +   OH,  =  NH^Cl  -f  C.H^NO,. 
Aldehyde-  Alanine, 

ammonia. 

On  evaporating  the  solution,  extracting  the  hydrochloride  of  alanine  with. 
alcohol,  and  separating  the  hydrochloric  acid  by  hydrated  lead  oxide,  a 
solution  is  obtained  containing  alanine  in  combination  with  lead  oxide, 
from  which  the  alanine  may  be  separated  by  saturating  the  solution  with 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  filtering,  and  evaporating.  It  forms  rhombic  prisms 
of  a  pearly  lustre,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  sparingly  soluble  in  ether. 
Alanine,  like  glycocine,  combines  with  acids,  bases,  and  salts. 

Nitrous  acid  converts  alanine  into  lactic  or  oxypropionio  acid,  C^HgO^ 
the  reaction  being  exactly  similar  to  that  by  which  glycocine  is  converted 
into  glycollic  acid. 

Bntyric  Acid,  C4H30.=C4TI^O(OH).  — Acids  having  this  composition,  are 
obtained  by  the  following  synthetical  processes: 

a.  By  the  action  of  ethyl-iodide  on  monosodic  ethyl  acetate  (p.  600),  and 
decomposition  of  the  resulting  ethylic  ethyl-acetate  with  potash:  the  pro- 
duct thus  obtained  is  ethyl-acetic  or  normal  butyric  acid : 

CHjNa 

COOCjHj 

Monosodic 

ethyl-acetate. 

cn,c,H, 

COOC.H, 

Ethylic 

ethyl-acetate. 

0.  Disodic  ethyl-acetate,  treated  in  like  manner  with  methyl-iodide,  yields 
dimethylic  ethyl-acetate: 

CHNa,  CH(CHg), 

I  +        2CH,l        =        2NaI  +       I 

COOCjHj  COOCjHj; 

and  this  compound,  treated  with  potash,  is  converted  into  dimethyl-acetio 

CH(CH,), 
or  isobutyric  acid,  I 

COOH. 
Ethylacetic  acid  boils  at  161<>  C.  (322''  F.),  dimethylacetic  acid  at  152<>G. 
(305''  F.)  (Frankland  and  Duppa). 

Butyric  acid,  identical  with  the  first  of  these  synthetical  products,  occurs 
ready-formed  in  tamarinds  and  a  few  other  plants,  and  in  certain  beetles, 
and  is  obtained  artificially  by  several  processes. 

1.  By  oxidation  of  primary  butyl  alcohol.*  —  2.  By  saponification  of  ordi- 
nary butter,  which  contains  tributyrin: 

-f     3K0H 


« 

CH.C.Hs 

C,H,t 

=          Nal 

+       1 

COOC.H, 

Ethyl 

Ethylic 

iodide. 

ethyl-acetate. 
CHjCjH, 

HOH 

=     C,H,(OH) 

COOH 

Water. 

Ethyl 

Ethylacetic 

alcohol. 

acid. 

(C,H,)'"(OC«H,0), 
Tributyrin. 


=     aC^H^OH     +     C.Hj(OH,) 
Potassium  Glycerin, 

butyrate. 


•  Tf  Erlenmeyer'H  rlew  of  the  cnnntitution  of  the  rermentntion  alcohols  be  correct,  the  add 
produced  l>y  oxidation  of  iMifyl  Hlcohol  obtained  from  fiiMol  oil,  ahould  be  ieobutyric  acid:  Um 
ix>int  requires  further  inTestigation. 
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Other  acids  of  the  series  are,  however,  formed  at  the  same  time,  which  are 
difficult  to  separate. 

8.  By  tiie  fermentation  of  sugar  in  contact  with  putrid  cheese  and  chalk, 
calcium  lactate  being  first  formed  in  large  quantity,  and  afterward  dis- 
solved and  converted  into  butyrate,  which  may  be  decomposed  by  sulphuric 
acid,  and  distilled.  The  conversion  of  lactic  into  butyric  acid  probably 
takes  place  as  shown  by  the  equation : 

2C,H,0,        =        C^HgO,        +    2C0,    +    2H, 
Lactic  acid.  Butyric  acid. 

Butyric  acid  thus  obtained  is  a  colorless,  very  mobile  liquid,  having  an 
odor  of  acetic  acid  and  also  of  rancid  butter.  Its  specific  grsivity  is  0*U886 
at  0^,  and  0*9739  at  15°.  At  the  temperature  of  a  mixture  of  solid  car- 
bonic acid  and  ether  it  crystallizes  in  large  laminae.  It  boils  at  164°  C. 
(827°  F.),  giving  off  a  vapor  which  burns  with  a  blue  flame.  It  dissolves 
in  all  proportions  in  water,  alcohol,  and  wood-spirit.  Boiling  nitric  acid 
converts  it  into  succinic  acid : 


2C,H,0, 

+    0,    = 

=    20H, 

+    2C,H,0. 

Butyric 

Succinic 

acid. 

acid. 

The  metallic  butyrates  are,  for  the  most  part,  soluble  in  water,  and  crys- 
tallizable.  The  calcium  salt  C^Ufifiti^^f  yields  butyrone,  C4HyO.C,Hf, 
by  dry  distillation. 

Ethyl  ButyrtUe,  CJIfi^ .  C,Hg,  is  a  liquid  having  a  pleasant  fruity  odor : 
it  is  sometimes  used  for  flavoring  confectionery. 

Butyric  acid,  subjected  to  the  action  of  dry  chlorine^  is  converted  first 
into  dichlorobutyrie  acid^  C^H^Cl^O,,  and  afterward  into  tetrachlorobutyrie 
acid,  C4H4CI4O,.  Heated  with  bromine  in  sealed  tubes  to  160°-200°C.  (802°- 
892°  F.),  it  forms  fntmo'  or  dibromobutyrie  acid,  according  to  the  propor- 
tions used.     Dibromobutyrie  acid  is  crystallizable. 

Amidobutyrie  acid,  Qfi^O^  or  C4Hy(NHj)0,,  is  said  to  exist,  together 
with  its  homologue,  leucine  or  amidocaproic  acid,  in  the  pancreas  of  the  ox. 

Valeric,  or  Valerianic  Acid,  C^H^O,  ==  C5H,0(0H).— This  acid  occurs  in 
valerian  root,  in  angelica  root,  in  the  berries  of  the  guelder  rose  (  Vihur- 
num  opulus),  and  probably  in  many  other  plants.  It  is  produced  by  the 
oxidation  of  amyl  alcohol,  either  by  absorption  of  atmospheric  oxygen 
under  the  influence  of  platinum  black,  or  by  treatment  with  aqueous 
chromic  acid,  or  by  heating  it  with  a  mixture  of  caustic  potash  and  quick- 
lime, the  reaction,  in  this  last  case,  being  attended  with  evolution  of  hy- 
drogen : 

CjH„0    +    KOH    =    CjHjOjK    +    OH,    -f    H, 
Amyl  Potassium 

alcohol.  valerate. 

The  potassium  salt,  distilled  with  sulphuric  acid,  yields  valeric  acid. 

The  most  advantageous  mode  of  preparing  valeric  acid,  is  to  oxidize 
amyl  alcohol  with  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  and  potassium  bichromate.  4 
parts  of  the  bichromate  in  powder,  H  parts  of  oil  of  vitriol,  and  8  parts  of 
water  are  mixed  in  a  capacious  retort,  and  1  part  of  amyl  alcohol  is  added 
by  small  portions,  with  strong  agitation,  the  retort  being  plunged  into  cold 
water  to  moderate  the  violence  of  the  reaction.  When  the  change  appears 
complete,  the  deep-green  liquid  is  distilled  nearly  to  dryness,  the  product 
mixed  with  excess  of  caustic  potash,  and  the  aqueous  solution  separated 
mechanically  from  a  pungent,  colorless,  oily  liquid  which  floats  upon  it, 
consisting  of  amyl  valerate.     The  alkaline  solution  is  then  evaporated  to  a 
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small  balk,  and  decomposed  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid  in  excess.  The 
greater  part  of  the  valeric  acid  then  separates  as  an  oily  liquid  lighter 
than  water:  this  is  a  hydrate  consisting  of  CjHigO,.  OH,.  When  distilled 
alone,  it  undergoes  decomposition :  water,  with  a  little  of  the  acid,  first 
appears,  and  eventually  the  pure  acid,  C^Mj^O,,  in  the  form  of  a  thin,  mo- 
bile, colorless  oil,  having  the  persistent  and  characteristic  odor  of  valerian 
root.  It  has  a  sharp  and  acid  taste,  reddens  litmus  strongly,  bleaches  the 
tongue,  and  burns  when  inflamed  with  a  bright,  yet  smoky  light.  Valeric 
acid  has  a  density  of  0  937 :  it  boils  at  176°  C.  (847<»  F.).  Placed  in  con- 
tact with  water,  it  absorbs  a  certain  quantity,  and  is  itself  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent soluble. 

Valeric  acid  is  active  or  inactive  to  polarized  light,  accordingly  as  it  has 
been  prepared  from  active  or  inactive  amyl  alcohol.  That  which  has  been 
prepared  from  the  active  alcohol  produces  a  right-handed  rotation  of  43^ 
in  a  tube  50  centimetres  long.* 

The  metallic  valerates  are  not  of  much  importance;  several  of  them  are 
crystallizable.  The  tilver-talt  contains  C^HgO^Ag  A  solution  of  potassiom 
valerate,  subjected  to  electrolysis,  yields  dibutyl.CgH.^  (p.  475). 

Ethyl  valerate,  C^Ufi^ .  C^Hj,  is  obtained  by  passing  nydrochloric  acid  gas 
into  an  alcoholic  solution  of  valeric  acid.  Ammonia  converts  it  into  vide- 
ramide,  CjHjONH,. 

Chloboyalerio  Acids. — IMchlorovaUrie  add,  CjEfCl^O,,  obtained  by  the 
prolonged  action  of  chlorine  on  valeric  acid  in  the  dark,  aided  toward  the 
end  of  the  process  by  a  gentle  heat,  is  an  oily  liquid,  becoming  very  viscid 
at  18°  C.  (64°  P.),  perfectly  mobile  at  30°  C.  (86°  F.).  In  conUct  with 
water  it  forms  a  very  viscid  hydrate,  which  sinks  to  the  bottom.  It  dis- 
solves in  aqueous  alkalies,  and  is  precipitated  by  acids  in  its  original  state. 

Tetrachlorovaleric  acid,  C5H0CI4O,,  is  the  ultimate  product  of  the  action  of 
chlorine  on  the  preceding  substance,  aided  by  exposure  to  the  sun.  It  is  a 
semifluid,  colorless  oil,  destitute  of  odor,  of  powerful  pungent  taste,  and 
heavier  than  water.  It  can  neither  be  solidified  by  cold  nor  distilled  with- 
out decomposition.  In  contact  with  water,  it  forms  a  hydrate  containing 
^s^e^^4^i .  OHy  which  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether. 

Itomeric  formt  of  Valerie  acid.  —  The  formula  Cfi^fi^  may  include  the 
four  following  compounds: 

CH,CH,CH,CH,       CH,CH(CH,),      CHCH,[CH,CHJ      C(CH,), 

COOH  COOH  COOH  COOH 

Propyl-  Isopropyl-  Methyl-ethyl-       Trimethyl 

acetic  acid.  acetic  acid.  acetic  acid.        acetic  acid. 

The  second  and  fourth  of  these  acids  have  been  prepared  by  Frankland 
and  Duppa.f 

CH,CH(CH,), 
Ethyl  isopropt/lacetate,    \  f  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  isopro- 

COOCjH. 
pyliodide,  CH(CHj)jT.  on  monosoaic  ethyl  acetate,  and  from  this  ether  wo- 
propylacetic  acid  is  prepared,  as  in  the  similar  oases  previously  described. 
It  is  identical  in  every  respect  with  valeric  acid  prepared  from  optically 
inactive  amyl  alcohol. 

Trimethylacetie  acid  is  obtained  as  an  ethyl  ether  by  the  action  of  methyl 
iodide  on  trisodic  ethyl  acetate: 

^  PtdUti  Ohem.  80c.  Jonrnal  [2],  vl.  74.  f  Chem.  80c.  Jonmal  [2],  v.  103. 
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CNa,  C(CH,), 


i 


I  +      8CH.I      =      8NaI      + 

COOCjH,  COOCjHft 

Caproio  Aoid,  C^E^fi^  =  CeHiiO(OH)  =  I  .— This  acid  is  produced  by 

COOH 
the  action  of  alkalies  or  acids  on  amjl  cyanide,  C^Hi.CN  (p.  599) ;  also,  as  a 
sodium-salt,  by  the  action  of  carbon  dioxide  on  souium-amyl :  CO^-}-CgU^^ 
Na=CO(CgH|,)ONa.*  It  occurs  as  a  glyceride  in  the  butter  of  cow's  milk, 
and  abundantly  in  cocoa  nut  oil ;  it  is  a  not  unfrequent  product  of  the  oxi- 
dation of  fatty  acids  of  higher  atomic  weight,  and  is  also  produced  by  the 
oxidation  of  poppy  oil  and  of  casein.  It  may  be  prepared  from  cocoa-nut 
oil  by  saponifying  the  oil  with  strong  soda-lye,  and  distilling  the  soap  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid.  The  distillate  contains  caproic  and  caprylic  acids, 
and,  when  neutralized  with  baryta  and  evaporated,  yields,  first  crystals  of 
barium  caprylate,  and  afterwards  verucose  crystals  of  the  caproate,  which, 
when  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid,  yield  caproic  acid. 

Caproic  acid  is  a  clear  mobile  oil  of  sp.  gr.  0*931  at  15°,  having  a  sudo- 
rific odor  and  pungent  taste.  The  acid  prepared  from  amyl  cyanide  solid- 
ifies at  —90  c.  (16<»  F  ),  boils  at  198°  C.  (388°  F.),  and  is  active  to  polarised 
light.  That  from  cocoa-nut  oil  boils  between  202°  and  209°  C.  r395°-408°  F. ) 
(perhaps  owing  to  admixture  of  caprylic  acid),  and  is  optically  inactive. 

The  metallic  caproates  are  soluble  and  crystalUzable.  A  strong  solution 
of  the  potassium-salt,  subjected  to  electrolysis,  yields  diamyl,  Cj^H^^rp.  475). 
The  silver-salt,  CgHjiO^Ag,  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  and  crystallizes  in 
broad  plates,  but  is  little  altered  by  exposure  to  light. 

CH(C,Hj), 
DiETHTL-ACKTic  AciD,    I  ,  the  ethylio  ether  of  which  is  prepared 

COOH 
by  the  action  of  ethyl  iodide  on  disodic  ethyl  acetate,  is  isomeric  with  ca- 
proic acid.     It  has  a  different  odor,  and  its  silver-salt  forms  silky  asbestos- 
like crystals,  soluble  in  water,  and  turning  brown  when  exposed  to  a  strong 
light 

Amidocaproic  Acid,  or  Leucine,  CeH|,NO,  or  CeHi.(NH,)0^  has  not  been 
obtained  directly  from  any  derivative  of  cnproic  acid,  but  is  produced  by 
digesting  together  valeral-ammonia,  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  hydrochloric 
acid,  the  reaction  being  analogous  to  that  by  which  alanine  is  prepared 
from  the  ammonia-compound  of  acetic  aldehyde : 

C.HjoO.NH,    +    CNH    +     HCl     +     OH,    »     CeH„NO,    -f    NH4CI 
Yaleral-am-  Leucine, 

monia. 

Leucine  is  also  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  animal  substances,  such 
as  glue,  horn,  wool,  &c.,  during  putrefaction,  and  by  the  treatment  of  these 
substances  with  acids  or  alkalies.  It  was  first  discovered  in  putrid  cheese; 
more  recently  it  has  been  found  in  several  parts  of  the  animal  organism. 
Leucine  crystallizes  in  white  shining  scales,  which  melt  at  100°,  and  may 
be  sublimed  without  decohiposition;  it  is  but  little  soluble  in  water,  stiU 
less  in  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether.  When  heated  with  caustic  baryta,  it 
splits  into  carbon  dioxide  and  amylamine:  C,H.,N0,s=C5H„N-f  CO,.  It 
unites  with  acids,  bases,  and  salts.  Treatment  with  nitrous  acid  converts 
it  into  leucic  acid,  C,H|,0,,  homologous  with  lactic  and  glycollic  acids. 

OEnanthyUo  Add,  C^Hj^O,  =  C^,,(OH)  =    |      .  —  This  acid  is  produced 

COOH 

*WaokIyii  and  Schonk,  Cbem.  Soc.  Jonrual  [2],  vi.  31. 
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from  oenanihol,  or  oenanthjlic  aldehyde,  C^Hifi  (a  liquid  obtained  bj  the 
dry  distillation  of  castor-oil),  by  oxidation  in  the  air,  or  with  nitric  acid, 
or  with  chromic  acid;  also  by  oxidation  of  castor-oil  with  nitric  acid. 
Amyl'Oeetic  acid,  isomeric  or  identical  with  it,  is  obtained  as  an  ethyltc 
ether,  together  with  several  other  products,  by  the  action  of  amyl  iodide 
on  disodic  ethyl  acetate. 

(Enanthylic  acid  is  a  transparent  colorless  oil,  having  an  unpleasant  odor 
like  that  of  codfish.  It  boils,  according  to  Strecker,  at  212?  C.  {413^  F). 
It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  When  heated 
with  baryta,  it  gives  off  sextane  or  hexyl  hydride.  C^H^,  the  baryta  ab- 
stracting carbon  dioxide:  C,H..O,=-CO,-l-CfH,^.  The  potassium-salt,  sub- 
jected to  electrolysis,  yields  aikexyl,  Cj,!!^. 

Caprylie  Aoid,  CgHj,0,=CgH,gO(OH),  occurs  as  a  glyceride  in  the  butter 
of  cow's-milk  and  in  cocoa-nut  oil ;  it  is  also  found  in  several  kinds  of  fusel- 
oil,  partly  free,  partly  as  an  ethylic  or  amylie  ether.  It  is  best  prepared  by 
saponification  of  cocoa-nut  oil ;  its  barium-salt,  being  very  sparingly  solu- 
ble, is  easily  separated  from  the  barium-salt  of  caproic  acid  formed  at  the 
same  time. 

Caprylio  acid  has  a  faint  but  unpleasant  odor,  especially  when  warmed. 
It  solidifies  at  12°  C.  (64°  F.),  melts  at  16«  C.  (b9P  F.),  and  boils  at  236«- 
238°  C.  (457°-460°  F.j.  When  boiled  with  nitric  acid,  it  is  converted  into 
nitrocaprylic  acid,  CgH,5(N0,)0f 

Pelargonio  Acid,  CpHjgO,  =  CgH,f(OH),  was  first  obtained  from  the  leayes 
of  the  geranium  {Pelargonium  roseum)^  in  which  it  exists  ready  formed.  It 
may  be  procured  in  large  quantity  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  the 
essential  oil  of  rue  (which  contains  the  two  aldehydes,  C,|H„0  and  C,,H^O) ; 
also,  together  with  several  acids  of  the  fatty  series,  by  the  action  of  boiling 
nitric  acid  on  oleic  acid.  It  is  a  liquid  having  a  slightly  unpleasant  odor, 
and  boiling  at  260°  C.  (600°  F.). 

Ethyl  pelaryonatCj  CgHyO, .  C,Hj,  may  be  easily  produced  by  dissolving 
the  acid  in  strong  alcohol,  and  passing  a  current  of  hydrochloric  acid 
through  the  solution.  It  is  a  liquid  of  specific  gravity  0*862,  and  boiling 
at  260°  C.  (482°  F.).     It  has  a  powerful  and  most  intoxicating  vinous  odor. 

The  aroma  possessed  by  certain  wines  appears  to  be  due  to  the  presence 
of  the  ether  of  pelargonio  acid,  which,  in  this  case,  is  probably  generated 
during  fermentation.  When  such  wines,  or  the  residues  of  their  fermen- 
tation, are  distilled  on  the  large  scale,  an  oily  liquid  passes  over  towards 
the  close  of  the  operation,  which  consists,  in  great  measure,  of  the  crude 
ether:  it  may  be  purified  by  agitation  with  solution  of  potassium  carbonate, 
freed  from  water  by  a  few  fragments  of  calcium  chloride,  and  redistilled. 
The  pelargonio  ether  obtained  by  this  process  was  originally  described  as 
csnantkie  ether^  and  the  acid  as  OBtianikie  add. 

Butlc  or  Caprie  Acid,  CioH^qO,. — This  acid  exists  as  a  glyceride  in  ordi- 
nary butter  and  in  cocoa-  nut  oil :  it  occurs  also  in  several  kinds  of  fusel-oil, 
and  is  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  oleic  acid  and  of  oil  of  rue.  It  may  be 
obtained  pure  and  in  tolerable  quantity  from  the  liquid  which  remains  in 
the  distillation  of  the  fusel-oil  of  the  Scotch  distilleries  (p.  626)  after  the 
amyl  alcohol  has  been  distilled  off  at  182°  0.  (270°  F.).  This  residue  con- 
sists chiefly  of  amyl  rutate,  CioHjgOjj .  CjH,,,  and  when  distilled  with  potash 
gives  off  amyl  alcohol  and  leaves  potassium  rutate,  from  which  the  rutie 
acid  may  be  obtained  by  distillation  with  sulphuric  acid. 

Rutic  acid  is  a  colorless  crystalline  body,  having  a  slight  odor  of  the 
goat,  becoming  stronger  when  the  acid  is  warmed.  It  melts  at  27°'30°  C. 
(80°-86°  F.),  is  very  soluble  in  cold  alcohol  and  ether,  insoluble  in  cold 
water,  slightly  soluble  in  boiling  water,  and  dissolves  without  alteration  in 
strong  nitric  acid. 
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The  metallic  rutates  are  mostly  sparingly  soluble  in  water.  The  barium* 
saltf  (C^^H.gOj)]!)'^^'!  separates  from  solution  in  boiling  water  in  needle- 
shaped  or  large  prismatic  crystals  which  float  on  the  water  if  not  moistened. 

Lanrio  Aeid,  ^11^24^2*  occurs  as  a  glyceride  (laurostearin)  in  the  fat  of 
the  bay-tree  (Laurus  nobilU),  and  in  the  solid  fat  and  volatile  oil  of  pichu- 
rim  beans  (Faba  Fiehurim  mnj.).  It  is  prepared  by  saponifying  these  fats 
with  caustic  alkali,  and  decomposing  tbe  resulting  soap  with  tartaric  or 
hydrochloric  acid.  It  likewise  occurs,  together  with  other  fatty  acids,  or 
their  glycerides,  in  cocoa-nut  oil  and  the  oils  or  fats  of  several  other  plants, 
also  in  spermaceti ;  and  is  separated  from  the  mixtures  of  fatty  acids  re- 
sulting from  the  saponification  of  these  substances  by  a  complicated  process 
of  fractional  precipitation  with  barium  and  magnesium  salts,  into  the  de- 
tails of  which  we  cannot  enter  * 

Laurie  acid  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  easily  in  alcohol  and  ether, 
and  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  white,  silky  needles,  which  melt  at  about 
48°  C.  (IO90  F.). 

The  laurates  of  the  alkali-metals  and  of  barium  are  soluble  in  water ;  the 
other  salts  are  insoluble  or  sparingly  soluble.  The  calcium  salt,  (Cj^HgO), 
Ca^^,  is  resolved  by  distillation  into  calcium  carbonate  and  laurostearone : 

(C„H„0),Ca^^        =        COgCa^^        +        C^H^O 
Calcium  laurate.  Calcium  Lauro- 

carbonate.  stearone. 

Kyriitie  Aeid,  C^H^Of  —  This  acid  occurs  as  a  glyceride  in  nutmeg-but- 
ter and  Otoba  fat;  also,  together  with  laurio  acid,  in  Dika  bread,  the  fruit 
of  Mangifera  gabonemnst  nn  African  tree;  and,  together  with  other  fatty 
acids,  in  cocoa-nut  oil  and  spermaceti.  It  may  be  produced  from  crude 
ethal  (cetyl  alcohol)  by  heating  with  a  mixture  of  potash  and  lime,  its  for- 
mation being  doubtless  due  to  the  presence  of  methal  or  myristic  alcohol  in 
the  crude  ethal  (p.  546) : 

CuHjoO    +    KHO    =    C„H„0,K    +    2H, 
Methal.  Potassium 

myristate. 

Laurio  acid  is  likewise  produced  by  a  similar  process  from  crude  ethal, 
doubtless  because  that  substance  also  contains  lethal  or  lauric  alcohol, 

Pure  myristic  acid  is  most  easily  obtained  by  saponification  of  Otoba  fat 
(from  Myrittiea  Otoba).  It  forms  white,  shining,  crystalline  laminie,  melt- 
ing at  63-8°  C.  (129**  P.).  It  is  quite  insoluble  in  water  and  in  ether,  but 
dissolves  easily  in  hot  alcohol,  and  crystallises  therefrom  on  cooling. 

The  myristates  of  the  alkali-metals,  Q^^W^O^,  &c.,  are  soluble  in  water, 
and  not  decomposed  thereby  (like  the  stearates).  The  other  myristates  are 
insoluble  or  sparingly  soluble,  and  are  obtained  by  precipitation. 

Myristic  oxide,  or  Anht/dridcy  (C^H„0)20,  is  obtained,  like  other  acid 
oxides  of  the  series,  by  the  action  of  phosphorus  oxychloride  on  potassium 
myristate.  It  is  a  fatty  substance,  having  a  somewhat  lower  melting  point 
than  myristic  acid.     It  is  slowly  saponified  by  boiling  caustic  potash. 

Myristin,  (CfiiY^^iC^^H^O^).,  the  glyceride  of  myristic  acid,  is  obtained 
by  pressing  nutmegs  between  hot  plates,  exhausting  the  crude  fat  thus  ob- 
tained with  spirits  of  wine,  and  crystallizing  the  undissolved  portion  from 
boiling  ether.     It  is  a  crystalline  fat  having  a  silky  lustre. 

Palmitio  Aoid,  Ci^Hj^O,. — This  acid  occurs  as  a  glyceride  (tripalmitin)  in 
many  natural  fats,  often  associated  with  stearin.     Palm-oil,  the  produce  of 

•  See  Watta*!  XHctionary  of  Chemistry,  vol.  Hi.  p.  474.  ^ 
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Ekut  ffmanejiaUf  Chinese  tallow,  the  produce  of  the  tallow-tree  (Sttllmgia 
tebi/era),  and  Japan  wax,  from  Rhtu  suceedania,  consist  mainly  of  tripalmitin. 
Palmitic  acid  is  easily  prepared  by  saponifying  palm-oil  with  caustic  potash, 
decomposing  the  soap  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  crystallizing  the  separated 
fatty  acid  several  times  from  hot  alcohol  till  it  exhibits  a  constant  melting 
point.  Chinese  tallow  may  be  saponified  with  alcoholic  potash,  and  Japan 
wax  by  fusion  with  solid  potassium  hydrate,  and  the  soap  treated  in  a 
similar  manner. 

Palmitic  acid  exists  also  as  cetyl  palmitate  (cetin),  C,gH,|0,.C,fH|^  in 
spermaceti,  and  as  myrioyl  palmitate  (melissin),  Ci^HjjO, .  CsqKq,,  in  bees*- 
wax.  It  is  produced,  together  with  acetic  acid,  by  melting  oleic  acid  with 
potassium  hydrate : 

CwHaiO,    +    2K0H     »     C-H„0,K    +    C,H,0,K    +    H, 
Oleic  acid.  Palmitic  Acetic 

acid.  acid. 

Palmitic  acid  is  a  colorless,  solid  body  without  taste  or  smell,  lighter 
than  water.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  abundantly  in  boiling 
alcohol  or  ether.  The  solutions  are  acid,  and  when  concentrated,  solidify 
in  a  mass  on  cooling.  When  dilute  they  yield  the  acid  in  tufts  of  slender 
needles.  It  melts  at  62°  C.  (144°  F. )»  and  solidifies  on  cooling  in  a  mass 
of  shining  nacreous  laminis.  When  heated  in  a  dish,  it  boils  and  evapo- 
rates without  residue,  and  may  be  distilled  almost  without  change.  When 
gently  heated  in  the  air,  it  is  but  slightly  altered,  but  at  higher  tempera- 
tures it  takes  fire,  and  burns  with  a  bright  smoky  flame  like  other  fats.  It 
is  attacked  by  chlorine  at  100°,  giving  off  hydrochloric  acid,  and  forming 
oily  substitution-products.  Heated  with  alcohols,  it  forms  compound 
ethers. 

Palmitic  acid  forms  normal  or  neutral  salts,  having  the  composition 
CifHjiO^M  for  univalent,  and  {Cif^i^fi^)^^!^^  for  bivalent  metals,  and  with 
the  alkali-metals  also,  acid  salts  analogous  to  the  acid  acetates.  The  normal 
palmitates  of  potassium  and  sodium  are  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol;  the 
rest  are  insoluble,  and  are  obtained  by  precipitating  a  metallic  snlt  with 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  sodium  or  potassium  palmitate.  The  norjnal pota9' 
sium-salif  C,gH3,0gK,  obtained  by  melting  the  acid  with  potassium  carbonate, 
and  exhausting  with  boiling  alcohol,  crystallizes  in  pearly  scales.  -The 
acid  salty  O^fi^fi^.Q^W^^  is  precipitated  on  mixing  a  solution  of  1  part 
of  the  normal  salt  in  20  parts  of  boiling  water  with  1000  parts  of  cold 
water.  The  barium-aalt^  {Q^^^fl^fiv^^^  is  a  white,  pearly,  crystalline 
powder;  the  magnetium-BaU,  (CjfH,jO,),Mg^^,  is  a  snow-white,  loose,  crys- 
talline precipitate. 

Ethyl  palmitate^  CigHgiOg.C.Hj,  obtained  by  passing  hydrochloric  acid 
gas  into  a  saturated  alcoholic  solution  of  palmitic  acid,  crystallizes  in 
prisms,  and  melts  at  24°  C.  (76°  F.). 

Glyceryl  palmitateSf  or  Palmitinn.  —  There  are  three  of  these  ethers — ^viz., 
monopalmitin,  (C^l^iViO^UQy^W^yO;^,  dipalmitin,  (C,U5)'^^(0H)rC,eHj,0,)^ 
and  tripalmititif  (C^ii^Y^^ip^H^fi^)^.  The  first  and  second  are  ootained  by 
beating  palmitic  acid  wit n  glycerin  in  sealed  tubes ;  the  third  by  heating  a 
mixture  of  1  part  of  monopalmitin  and  10  parts  of  palmitic  acid  to  250°  C. 
(482°  F.)  for  twenty-eight  hours.  They  are  all  crystalline  fats.  Tri- 
palmitin thus  obtained  melts  at  46°  C.  (115°  F. ).  Natural  palmitin,  obtained 
from  palm-oil  and  other  futs,  has  the  composition  of  tripalmitin,  but  ex- 
hibits three  isomeric  (or  rather  allotropic)  modifications  (like  those  of 
stearin),  melting  respectively  at  46°,  61-7°,  and  62-8°  C.  (115°,  142°,  144° 
F.):  the  first  appears  to  be  identical  with  artificial  tripalmitin. 

Palm-oil  comes  chiefly  from  the  coast  of  Africa.  It  ha<«.  when  fresh,  a 
deep  orange-red  tint,  and  a  very  agreeable  odor:  the  coloring  matter — 
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the  nature  of  which  is  unknown — is  easily  destroyed  by  exposure  to  light, 
especially  at  a  high  temperature,  and  also  by  oxidizing  agents.  The  oil 
melts  at  27^  C.  (8()°  F. ).  By  cautious  pressure  it  may  be  separated  into 
fluid  olein  and  solid  palmitin,  which,  when  purified  by  crystallization  from 
hot  ether,  is  perfectly  white.  By  keeping,  palm-oil  seems  to  suffer  a  change 
similar  to  that  produced  by  saponification :  in  this  state  it  is  found  to  con- 
tain traces  of  glycerin  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  oleic  acid,  together 
with  palmitic  acid.  The  oil  becomes  harder  and  rancid,  and  its  melting 
point  is  raised  at  the  same  time. 

Kari^e  Acid,  C17H34O,.  —  This  name  was  formerly  applied  to  an  acid, 
intermediate  between  stearic  and  palmitic  acids,  supposed  to  be  produced, 
together  with  others,  by  the  saponification  of  natural  fats;  but  it  is  now 
restricted,  for  reasons  to  be  presently  mentioned,  to  an  acid  prepared  by 
a  definite  reaction — yiz.,  by  the  action  of  boiling  alcoholic  potash  on  cetyl 
cyanide : 

C,eH»CN      +      KOH      +      OH,      =      NH,      +      C„H„0,K 
Cetyl  Potassium 

cyanide.  margarate. 

The  solid  potassium  salt  thus  obtained  is  decomposed  by  boiling  dilute  hy- 
drochloric acid,  and  the  separated  margaric  acid  is  purified  by  precipitate 
ing  its  ammoniacal  solution  with  barium  chloride,  decomposing  the  pre* 
cipitate  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  ether,  separating  the  ethereal  solution 
by  means  of  a  pipette,  and  distilling  off  the  ether.  It  forms  white  crystals, 
melting  at  59  9°  C.  (140°  F.),  and  is  intermediate  in  all  its  properties  be- 
tween palmitic  and  stearic  acids. 

The  so-called  margaric  acid,  obtained  by  the  saponification  of  natural 
fats,  and  regarded  by  Cheyreul  *  and  many  other  chemists  as  a  distinct 
acid  haying  the  composition  Cf^Hg^O,.  has  been  shown  by  Heintzf  to  be  a 
mixture,  resolvable  into  stearic  acid  and  other  fatty  acids  of  lower  melting 
points,  chiefly  palmitic  acid.  Such  mixtures  of  solid  fatty  acids,  or  of  the 
corresponding  glycerides,  cannot  be  completely  resolved  into  their  constit- 
uent fats  by  crystallization  from  alcohol,  ether,  or  other  solvents,  which 
was  the  method  of  separation  resorted  to  in  the  earlier  investigations. 
The  only  effectual  method  of  separation  is  to  subject  the  alcoholic  solution 
of  the  acids  to  a  series  of  fractional  precipitations  with  acetate  of  lead, 
barium,  or  magnesium,  the  stearate  then  separating  out  first. 

Steario  Aoid,  CigH,,0,. — This  acid  was  discovered  by  Chevreul  as  a  con- 
stituent of  the  more  solid  fats  of  the  animal  kingdom.  It  is  most  abun- 
dant in  these,  especially  in  beef-  and  mutton-suet ;  but  exists  also,  together 
with  palmitic,  myristic  acid.  &o.,  in  the  softer  fats,  such  as  the  butter  of 
cow's-milk,  human  fat,  that  of  the  goose,  of  serpents,  of  cantharides,  and 
in  spermaceti.  It  occurs  also  in  vegetable  fats,  especially  those  of  cacao- 
beans,  of  the  berries  of  Coceulus  indicus^  and  in  shea-butter,  obtained  from 
the  nuts  of  Baaaia  Parkii,  a  tree  growing  in  West  Africa.  In  all  these  fats 
it  occurs  as  a  glyoeride,  but  in  that  of  coceulus  grains  also  in  the  free 
state. 

Stearic  acid  is  prepared  from  beef-  or  mufton-ntety  or  better  from  eaeao-faty 
by  saponifying  the  fat  with  soda-lye,  heating  the  soap-paste  with  water 
and  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  removing  the  separated  fatty  acids  after  cooling, 
washing  them  with  water,  and  then  dissolving  tliem  in  as  small  a  quantity 
as  possible  of  hot  alcohol.  On  cooling,  the  greater  part  of  the  solid  acid 
separates  out,  while  the  oleic  aoid  remains  iq  sglutioi^,  and  mav  be  sepf^* 

*  ReehereTuM  »wr  Us  corps  gnu  ^rrigine  anivMlA.    Paris,  1823. 

t  For  references  to  Helnti's  memoirs,  soe  Qo^o^u's  Qaadboolc,  yol.  xvt  p.  843. 
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rated  by  subjecling  the  mass,  after  draining,  to  strong  pressnre,  redissolr^ 
ing  the  residue  in  a  small  quantity  of  alcoltol,  leaving  it  to  separate  by 
cooling,  and  again  pressing  the  solid  mass.  ^  From  the  mixture  of  solid 
fatty  acids  thus  obtained,  the  stearic  may  be  s'eparated,  in  a  comparatlTely 
pure  state,  by  repeated  cry st alii lation  from  considerable  quantities  of 
alcohol,  only  the  portion  which  first  separates  being  each  time  collected. 
But  to  obtain  pure  stearic  acid,  it  is  better  to  dissolve  the  impure  stearic 
acid  (4  parts),  melting  at  about  60°  C.  (140°  F  ),  in  such  a  quantity  of  hot 
alcohol  that  nothing  will  separate  out  on  cooling,  even  to  0°,  and  mix  the 
hot  liquid  with  a  boiling  alcoholic  solution  of  magnesium  acetate  (1  part). 
The  magnesium-salt  which  separates  on  cooling,  is  pressed  and  boiled  for 
some  time  with  a  large  quantity  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  stearic 
acid  thereby  separated  is  repeatedly  crystallized  from  alcohol,  till  it  melts 
constantly  at  69°  to  70°  C.  (166°-158°  F  ). 

Stearic  acid  is  also  easily  prepared  from  the  fat  of  eocculus-berries, 
which  consists  mainly  of  stearin,  by  saponifying  it  with  potash,  &c.  Ac- 
cording to  Buff  and  Oudemanns,*  the  best  material  for  the  preparation  of 
stearic  acid  is  thea-butter,  which  contains  about  70  per  cent,  stearic,  and  30 
per  cent,  oleic  acid,  but  no  other  solid  fatty  acid. 

On  the  large  scale,  impure  stenric  acid  is  prepared  for  the  manufacture 
of  stearin-candles,  by  saponifying  some  of  the  harder  fats,  generally  with 
lime.  The  resulting  lime-soap,  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid,  yields  s 
mixture  of  fatty  acids,  which  are  pressed,  first  in  the  cold,  and  afterwards 
at  a  higher  temperature,  in  order  to  separate  the  oleic  acid  from  the  less 
fusible  palmitic  and  stearic  acids.  Another  method,  applied  chiefly  to 
palm-oil,  consists  in  decomposing  the  fat  with  superheated  steam,  as  de- 
scribed under  Glycerin  (p.  567).  A  third  method  consists  in  treating  the 
fat  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  distilling  the  product. 

Pure  stearic  acid  crystalliies  from  alcohol  in  nacreous  lamins^  or 
needles  ;  it  is  tasteless  and  inodorous,  and  has  a  distinct  acid  reaction.  At 
low  temperatures  it  is  heavier  than  water,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  1-01 
atO°;  but  between  9°  and  10°  C.  (48°-60°  F.),  its  specific  gravity  is  the 
same  as  that  of  water.  It  melts  at  69°-69*2°  C  (156°  F.)  to  a  colorless 
oil,  which  on  cooling  solidifies  to  a  white,  fine,  scaly,  crystalline  mass, 
lamino-crystalline  on  the  fractured  surface.  When  heated  it  distils,  for 
the  most  part,  without  alteration.  Chlorine  converts  it  into  chlorostearie 
acid,  CjgH^ClO,.  Heated  with  bromine  and  water  in  a  sealed  tube,  it  is 
converted  into  bromosteario  acid,  CigHj^UrOj,  and  dibromostearic  acid, 
CigHj^BrjOr 

Stearates. — Stearic  acid  dissolves  in  a  cold,  aqueous  solution  of  alkaline 
carbonate,  probably  from  formation  of  acid  carbonate,  and  does  not  expel 
the  carbonic  acid  and  form  a  mono-acid  salt,  till  heated  to  about  100°.  On 
tbe  other  hand,  the  stearates  are  jdecomposed  by  most  other  acids,  the 
separated  stearic  acid  rising  to  the  surface  as  an  oil  when  the  liquid  is 
warm.  The  stearates  have  the  consistence  of  hard  soaps  and  plasters,  and 
are  mostly  insoluble  in  water.  The  normal  potassium- salty  CigH^^O^R,  sepa- 
rates on  cooling  from  a  solution  of  1  part  stearic  acid  and  I  part  potassium 
hydrate  in  10  parts  of  water,  in  white  opaque  granules.  The  acid  salt, 
CiaHjjOjK.CjgHjgOj,  is  obtained  by  decomposing  the  normal  salt  with  1000 
parts  or  more  of  water,  and  separates  in  silvery  scales  from  solution  in 
boiling  alcohol.  Normal  sodium  stearafe^  CjgHjjOjNa.  is  very  much  like  the 
potassium-salt,  but  harder.  The  acid  salt,  C^jHjjO^Na.  CigHg^O,,  obtained 
by  decomposing  the  normal  salt  with  2000  parts  or  more  of  water,  sepa- 
rates from  the  hot  solution  in  nacreous  Inminae.  The  stearates  of  the 
earth-metals  and  heavy  metals  are  insoluble  in  water,  and  are  obtained  by 
precipitation. 

^  Journal  fUr  praktltche  Ghomie,  Ixxxix.  21& 
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Soapa  consist  of  mixtures  of  the  sodium  or  potassium-salts  of  stearic, 
palmitic,  oleic,  and  other  fatty  or  oily  acids,  and  are  produced  by  saponifying 
tallow,  olive  oil,  and  other  fats  with  caustic  alkalies.  The  soda-soaps  are 
called  hard  aoapa :  they  separate  from  the  alkaline  liquor,  on  addition  of 
common. salt,  in  hard,  unctuous  masses,  which  are  the  soaps  in  common 
use  :*  this  mode  of  separation  is  called  aalting  out.  The  potash  soaps,  on 
the  other  hand,  cannot  be  thus  separated ;  for  on  adding  salt  to  their  solu- 
tion, they  are  decomposed  and  converted  into  soda-soaps ;  but  they  are  ob- 
tained in  a  semi* solid  state  by  evaporating  the  solution.  The  products, 
called  aofl  aoap,  always  contain  a  considerable  excess  of  alkali,  and  are  used 
for  cleansing  and  scouring  when  a  powerful  detergent  is  required. 

Stearic  ether  a  are  formed  by  heating  stearic  acid  with  alcohols,  mon- 
atomic  or  polyatomic.  Ethyl  atearate,  CigUj^O, .  C,H,,  is  most  easily  obtained 
by  passing  hydrochloric  acid  gas  into  an  alcoholic  solution  of  stearic  acid. 
It  resembles  white  wax,  is  inodorous  and  tasteless,  melts  at  SO^'C.  (86^  F.), 
and  cannot  be  distilled  without  decomposition.  It  is  readily  decomposed 
by  boiling  with  caustic  alkalies.  There  are  three  glyceryl  alearatea  or  atearina, 
analogous  in  composition  to  the  palmitins:  Monoatearin^  ^0,111)^^^(0111 
(Cj.HmO,),  prepared  by  heating  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  oi  stearic  acia 
anJglyoerin  to  200°  C.  (392^'  F.),  in  a  sealed  tube  for  86  hours,  forms  very 
small  white  needles,  melting  at  61°  C  (142°  F.),  and  solidifying  again  at 
60°C.  (140°F.).— Z>Mteartn,  (CjH5)''^^OH(C„H,jO,)y  obtained  by  heating 
monostearin  with  3  parts  of  stearic  acid  to  26U°  0.  (5(j^°  F.),  for  three  hours, 
forms  white  microscopic  laminsB,  melt-s  at  58°C.  ri36°F.),  and  solidifies 
at  55°  C.  (131°  F.).  —  Triatearin  is  prepared  by  heating  monostearin  with  15 
to  20  times  its  weight  of  stearic  acid  to  270°  C.  (518°  F.),  for  three  hours 
in  a  sealed  tube ;  also  from  various  solid  natural  fats  by  solution  in  ether 
and  repeated  crystalliiation  from  the  hot  solution.  It  crystallizes  in  masses 
of  white  pearly  laminse  or  needles,  inodorous,  tasteless,  neutral,  and  vola- 
tilizing without  decomposition  under  reduced  pressure.  Both  natural 
and  artificial  tristearin  exhibit  three  isomeric  or  allotropic  modifications. 
Stearin,  separated  from  ether,  melts  at  69*7°  C.  (157°  F.) ;  but  if  heated  to 
73-7°  C.  (164°  F.),  or  higher,  and  then  cooled,  it  does  not  solidify  till  cooled 
to  51-7°  C.  (124°  F.).  It  is  solid  below  52°  C.  (125°  F.),  but  melts  at  that 
,  temperature,  and  if  heated  a  few  degrees  higher,  passes  into  a  third  modi- 
fication, which  does  not  melt  below  64*2°  C.  (148°  F.).* 

Arachidic  Acid,  C20H40O,,  is  a  fatty  acid  obtained  by  saponification  of  oil 
of  earth-nut  (Araehia  hypogsea).  It  crystallizes  in  very  small,  shining  scales, 
melts  at  75°  C.  (167°  F),  and  solidifies  again  at  73  5°  C.  (164°  F.),  to  a  ra- 
diated crystalline  mass.  It  is  but  slightly  soluble  in  cola  alcohol  of  ordi- 
nary strength,  but  dissolves  easily  in  boiling  absolute  alcohol  and  in  ether. 

The  ailver'aalt,  Cg.H,^0,Ag,  is  a  white  precipitate,  which  separates  from 
boiling  alcohol  in  slightly  lustrous  prisms,  not  altered  by  exposure  to  light. 
Ethyl  arachidate,  C^^^O^ .  C.H^,  is  a  crystalline  mass,  melting  at  52*5°  C. 
(126°  F.).  BertheTot  has  obtained  three  glyceryl  arachidatea  or  araehma, 
analogous  to  the  stearins,  by  heating  the  acid  with  glycerin  in  sealed  tubes. 

Benio  or  Behenio  Aoid,  C^H^jO^  is  obtained,  together  with  other  acids, 
by  saponification  of  oil  of  ben,  the  oil  expressed  from  the  fruit-s  of  Mormga 
Nux  Behen.  It  is  a  white  crystalline  fat,  melting  at  76°,  and  solidifying  at 
70°C.  (158°F.). 

Cerotio  Acid,  C^H^Og. — This  acid  is  the  essential  constituent  of  emn,  the 
portion  of  bees^-wax  which  is  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol.  It  is  prepared  by 
heating  the  wax  several  times  in  succession  with  boiling  alcohol,  till  th« 

^  ^jTVf  Chom.  Soc.  Journal,  toI.  t.,  pp.  197,  803. 
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deposit,  whicb  forms  od  cooling,  meltB  at  TO°or  T2°C.  (1GS°-IG2°  F.).  and 
m>;  be  further  puriBed  by  precipiuting  ii  trom  the  boiling  alcoholic  solu- 
lion  with  lead  acetate,  decomposing  the  precipitate  with  strong  acetic  acid, 
and  cr^Htalliiing  the  geparated  acid  from  boiling  alcohol.  Cerotio  acid  is 
also  produced  b;  the  drj  distillBtion  of  Chinese  wax.  which  consists  of 
cerjl  cerotat«,  C„HaO,  .  C^Hu.  or  b;  meUiag  that  substance  with  potksh, 
■nd  decompoBing  the  resulting  potassium-salt  with  an  acid  (p.  MS), 

Pure  cerotic  Boid  crjetalliien  in  Bmall  grains,  melting  at  78°  C.  (172°  F.), 
and  diBtilling  without  aUeration.  Chlorine  converts  it  into  chlorocerolie 
acid,  C— H„CI„0^  a  thick  transparent  gum  of  a  pale-jellow  color. 

Ceiyl  ceralate,  or  Chmut  wax,  is  produced  on  certain  trees  in  China  by  the 
puncture  of  a  species  of  toeeai.  It  is  crystalline,  of  a  daiiling  whitcneas, 
like  spermaceti,  melts  at  82°  C.  (180°  F.) ;  diasolTes  in  alcohol;  jields 
cerotic  acid  and  eerylene,  C„I1^.  by  dry  dietillation.  It  is  used  in  China 
for  making  candles. 


CmH.iOi       +        KOH       =       C„H„0,K       +       2H, 

Uyriejl  Potassium 

aloobol.  mvlisBale. 

It  bears  considerable  reaemblanca  to  oeroUc  acid,  but  melts  at  a  higher 
lemperacure,  Tii.,  at  88°  or  89°  C.  (1M)°-I92°  F.).  The  tUetr-ialt,  Ca^„0,A^ 
is  a  whit*  precipitate. 


Kanatomle  Acidi  tl  tb«  Seiie*  C,B^_,Op  —  Asrylie  Serlei. 

This  series  comprises  two  ieomerio  groups  of  acids :  the  one  coaeisting 
of  acids  occurring  in  the  vegelBhle  or  animal  orgBnism,  or  obtained  from 
natural  products  b;  special  processes  ;  ths  other  of  acids  formed  b;  a  gen- 
eral Bjathetical  process:  we  sbaU  designate  the  acids  of  the  first  groap  aa 
normal  aergUe  aadi,  those  of  the  ceoonaae  Uoairylic  acids. 

yorvtal  Acrylic  Addi. 
The  following  are  the  known  acids  of  this  group: 
Acrylic  acid    ...  ),    Physetoleic  aeid  1 

Crotonic  acid       .        .  ),     Hypognic  acid    V     .         .    C„H^, 

Angelie  acid    ...  ),    Galdic  acid  } 

Pvroterebio  acid.         ,  ),    Oleic  acid     'I  r   n   a 

TDamalurioaoid        .         .  ),    Klaldioacid/         •        •         ^u"»«"» 

tDamolic  acid        .        .  D,    Doeglic  acid  .         .    C„H„0, 

Mnrineic  acid  >  n  o  n      Brassic  acid  1  r<   a   n 

CitniciSacid    I        •         ■    '^""-0«    Eruclcacid   |       "        ■         C„B^, 

Most  of  these  acids  are  oily  liquids.  When  fused  with  pclatmm  hgdrait, 
they  yield  the  potassium- salt  of  acetic  and  of  auother  aoid  of  the  fatty 
■eries,  with  elimination  of  hydrogen,  thus; 


C,H,0, 

Angelio 
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^isHmO,     +    2K0H    =    C,H,KO,    +       Ch|H„KO,       +     H, 
Oleic  acid.  Acetate.  Palmitate. 

Qenerallj : 

<^n^i,k-^0^    +     2K0H     =    CjHaKO,    +    C,»_,Hjj,^KO,    +     H, 

They  are  also  oonTerted  into  fatty  acids  by  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen; 

C,HeO,        +        H,        =        C,H,0, 

Crotoiiio  Butyric 

acid.  acid. 

Aerylic  Acid,  CgH^O,.  is  produced  by  the  oxidation  of  ita  aldehyde,  acro- 
lein, OgU^O,  with  moist  silver  oxide.  It  is  a  colorless  liquid,  having  a 
slightly  empyreumatic  odor,  and  miscible  in  all  proportions  with  water. 
Its  salts  resemble  the  formates  and  acetates,  and  are  for  the  most  part  very 
soluble  in  ^at^r/ 

Acrylic  acid  is  converted  by  nascent  hydrogen  into  propionic  acid, 
CgUgOp  and  by  bromine  into  dibromopropionic  acid,  C^H^Br^O,. 

Crotonio  Aeid,  €411,0..  is  produced  by  saponification  of  the  oil  of  Croton 
Tiglium.  It  is  an  oily  liquid,  having  a  somewhat  pungent  odor  and  an  acrid 
taste,  moderately  soluble  in  pure  water,  insoluble  in  saline  water.  Heated 
with  potassium  hydrate  it  gives  off  hydrogen  and  forms  two  molecules  of 
potassium  acetate: 

C^HjO,        +        2K0H        =        2C,H,K0,        +        H^ 

Angelio  Acid,  CsHgO,,  exists  in  the  root  of  the  archangel  {Angdiea  arch- 
angelica),  and  in  sumbul  or  moschus  root,  a  drug  imported  from  Asia  Minor, 
and  probably  also  belonging  to  an  umbelliferous  plant.  It  is  obtained  from 
arohangel-root,  by  boiling  the  root  with  lime  and  water,  and  distilling  the 
strained  and  concentrated  liquid  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  also  pro- 
duced by  heating  the  essential  oil  of  chamomile,  which  consists  of  angelio 
aldehyde  together  with  a  hydrocarbon,  with  potassium  hydrate: 

CjHgO        +         KOH        =        C^H^KO,        +         H^ 

Also,  together  with  oreoselin,  by  treating  peucedanin  or  imperatoriu  (a 
neutral  substance  contained  in  the  root  of  Imperatoria  Ostruthium,  and  some 
other  umbelliferous  plants),  with  alcoholic  potash: 

CwHijOa        +        KOH        =        CjH^KO,        +        C,H,0, 
Peucedanin.  Potassium  Oreoselin. 

angalate. 

Angelic  acid  crystallizes  in  long  prisms  and  needles,  melts  at  45^0.  (113^ 
F.),  boils  at  190^  C.  {SI 4°  F.),  and  distils  without  decomposition.  It  has 
an  aromatic  taste  ana  odor,  dissolves  sparingly  in  cold,  abundantly  in  hot 
water,  also  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

The  angelates  of  the  alkali-metals  are  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol. 
Calcium  angelate,  (CgHyO^^jCa^^.  Aq.,  forms  shining,  very  soluble  laminsd. 
The  lead-salt,  (C5H,0,),Pb'^  is  a  white  precipitate. 

Potassium  angelate  treated  with  phosphorus  oxychlnride  yields  angelio 
oxide,  or  anhydride,  (C.H,0).0,  which  is  a  viscid  uncrystallizable  oil,  boil- 
ing at  240°  C  (464»F.). 

Pyroterebic  acid,  C^Hj^O,,  is  produced  by  dry  distillation  of  terebic  acid, 
CfHjoO^  (one  of  the  products  of  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  turpentine  oil). 
It  is  a  liquid,  boiling  at  210°  C.  (410»  ?,).^Damalurie  acid,  C^HijC^  and 
DamoUe  aeid,  C^H^O^  are  volatile  acids,  said  to  exist  in  the  urine  of  00 wi 
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and  horses. — Morwffie  acid,  C^H^gO,,  is  an  oily  acid  obiainedf  together  with 
palmitic,  stearic,  and  benic  acids,  by  the  saponification  of  oil  of  ben  (p. 
626).  —  Chnicic  acid  is  a  yellow  cr^stallizable  acid,  having  a  rancid  odor, 
extracted  by  alcohol  and  ether  from  a  kind  of  bug  {Raphigatter  puncti- 
permit). 

Hypogsio  Add,  Cj^H^O,  is  contained,  as  a  glyceride,  together  with  pal- 
mitin  and  arachin,  in  oil  of  earth-nut  (Araekis  hypog«d\.  To  obtain  it,  the 
mixture  of  fatty  acids  obtained  by  saponifying  the  oil,  is  dissoWed  in  alco- 
hol; the  palmitic  and  arachidic  acids  are  precipitated  by  ammonia  and 
magnesium  acetate;  the  filtrate  is  mixed  with  ammonia  and  lead  acetate; 
the  lead  precipitate  is  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid ;  and  the  separated 
hypognic  acid  is  dissoWed  out  by  ether.  It  is  also  produced  by  oxidation 
of  azinio  acid  (CjgH^O,),  an  acid  obtained  by  saponification  of  age  or  axin^ 
a  fatty  substance  contained  in  the  Mexican  plant  Coccus  Axin,  —  Hypog»ic 
acid  crystallizes  from  ether  in  stellate  groups  of  needles,  melting  at  34®  or 
85®  C.  (98®-95°  F.),  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Its  potafBtum  and 
9odium  salts  are  soluble  in  water,  the  barium  sail  is  soluble  in  hot,  insoluble 
in  cold  water;  the  copper  and  silver  salts  are  obtained  by  precipitation. 
The  ethylic  ether,  ^-a^tfit'^fiv  ^^  ^  yellow  oil,  not  volatile  without  decom- 
position. 

Nitrous  acid  converts  hypogseic  acid  into  the  isomeric  or  allotropic  com- 
pound, Oatdic  acid,  related  to  it  in  the  same  manner  as  eludic  acid  to  oleic 
acid.     It  forms  a  colorless  crystalline  mass  which  melts  at  88®  C.  (100®  F.). 

rhysetoleic  acid,  a  crystalline  acid  obtained  from  sperm-oil,  is  isomeric,  if 
not  identicul,  with  hypogseic  acid ;  it  melts  at  30®,  and  solidifies  at  28®  C. 
(82®  F.). 

Oleic  Acid,  Cj^Hg^O,.  —  This  acid,  the  most  important  of  the  series,  is  ob- 
tained 1  J  saponification  of  olein,  the  fluid  constituent  of  most  natural  fats 
and  fix'd  oils. 

To  obtain  pore  oleic  acid,  olive  or  almond  oil  is  saponified  with  pptash; 
the  soap  is  decomposed  by  tartaric  acid ;  and  the  separated  fatty  acid,  after 
being  washed,  is  heated  for  some  hours  in  the  water-bath,  with  half  its 
weight  of  lead  oxide  previously  reduced  to  fine  powder.  The  mixture  is 
then  well  shaken  up  with  about  twice  its  bulk  of  ether,  which  dissolves  the 
oleate  of  lead  and  leaves  the  stearate ;  the  liquid  after  standing  for  some 
time  is  decanted  and  mixed  with  hydrochloric  acid;  the  oleic  acid  thereby 
eliminated  dissolves  in  the  ether,  and  the  ethereal  solution,  which  rises  to 
the  surface  of  the  water,  is  decanted,  mixed  with  water,  and  freed  from 
ether  by  distillation. 

Large  quantities  of  crude  oleic  acid  are  now  obtained  in  the  manufacture 
of  stearin-candles,  by  treating  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  the  lime-soap 
resulting  from  the  action  of  lime  upon  tallow.  The  fatty  acids  resulting 
from  the  decomposition  are  washed  with  hot  water,  and  solidify  in  a  mass 
on  cooling;  and  this  mass,  when  subjected  to  pressure,  yields  a  liquid  rich 
in  oleic  acid,  but  still  retaining  a  considerable  quantity  of  stearic  acid. 
After  remaining  for  some  time  in  a  cold  place,  it  deposits  a  quantity  of 
solid  matter,  and  the  liquid  decanted  from  this  is  sent  into  the  market  as 
oleic  acid  or  red  oil.     It  may  be  purified  by  the  process  just  described. 

Oleic  acid  crystallizes  from  alcoholic  solution  in  dazzling  white  needles, 
melting  at  14®  C.  (67®  F.)  to  a  colorless  oil,  which  solidifies  at4®C.  (39®  F.) 
to  a  hard,  white  crystalline  mass,  expanding  considerably  at  the  same  time. 
Specific  gravity  =  0-808  at  19®  C  (60®  F.).  The  acid  volatilizes  in  a  va- 
cuum without  decomposition.  It  is  tasteless  and  inodorous,  and  reacts  neu- 
tral when  unaltered  (not  oxidized),  also  in  alcoholic  solution.  It  is  insoluble 
in  water,  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  dissolves  in  all  proportions  in  ether. 
Cold  strong  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  it  without  decomposition.     It  dissolves 
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solid  faU,  stearic  acid,  palmitic  acid,  &c.,  and  is  dissolved  by  bile,  with 
formation  of  a  soap  and  slroug  acid  reaction. 

Oleic  acid,  in  the  solid  state,  oxidizes  but  slowly  in  the  air;  but  when 
melted,  it  rapidly  absorbs  oxygen,  acquiring  a  rancid  taste  and  smell  and 
a  decided  acid  reaction.  Its  decomposition  by  fusion  with  potash  has  been 
already  mentioned.  Chlorine  and  bromine^  in  presence  of  water,  convert  it 
into  dichloroleic  and  dibromoleic  acid.  Bromine,  added  by  drops  to  fused 
oleic  acid,  forms  tribromoleic  acid,  C,gH3,13r,0.. 

Strong  nitric  acid  attacks  oleic  acid  with  violence,  giving  off  red  nitrous 
vapors,  and  producing  volatile  acids  of  the  series  CbIT^iO,,  viz.,  acetic,  pro- 
pionic, butyric,  valeric,  oaproic,  cenanthylic,  caprylic,  pelargonic,  and  rutio 
acids;  also  fixed  acids  of  the  series  CnU,o_402,  viz.,  suberic,  pimelio,  adipic, 
lipic,  and  azelaic  acids,  the  number  and  proportion  of  these  products  vary- 
ing with  the  duration  of  the  action. 

Nitrous  acid  converts  oleic  acid  into  a  solid  isomeric  or  allotropio  modifi- 
cation, called  elaidic  acid. 

OUalet. — The  formula  of  the  neutral  oleates  isCjgHjjO-M,  op  (CjgTI,,0,),M'', 
according  to  the- equivalence  of  the  metal;  there  are  likewise  acid  oleates. 
The  neutral  oleates  of  the  alkali-metals  are  soluble  in  water,  and  not  so  com- 
pletely precipitated  from  their  solutions  by  the  addition  of  another  soluble 
salt,  as  the  stearates  and  palmitates.  The  acid  oleates  are  liquid  and  in- 
soluble in  water.  The  oleates  dissolve  in  cold  absolute  alcohol  and  in 
ether,  a  property  by  which  they  may  be  distinguished  and  separated  from 
the  stearates  and  palmitates 

Oleins,  —  Oleic  acid  forms  three  glycerides,  viz.,  monolein,  (CgH.)'''(OH) 
(Ci8«asO,);  diolein,  (C,H.)^'(0U)(C„H3.0,),;  and  triolein,  (CaHg)'^'(C„H, 
0,).,  which  are  produced  by  heating  oleic  acid  and  glycerin  together  in 
sealed  tubes  in  various  proportions.     The  first  two  solidify  at  about  15^. 

The  olein  of  animal  fats,  and  of  olive  oil  and  several  other  oils,  both  ani- 
mal and  vegetable,  which  do  not  dry  up  in  the  air  hy  slow  oxidation,  but 
are  converted  into  viscid  masses  having  a  rancid  odor  and  acid  reaction 
^non-drying  oils),  appears  to  be  identical  with  triolein,  but  there  is  great 
aifficulty  in  obtaining  it  pure.  Olive  oil,  cooled  to  4**  C.  (39°  F.)  or  a  lower 
temperature,  deposits  a  large  quantity  of  solid  fat,  consisting  mainly  of 
palmitin  (originally  called  margarin,  from  its  pearly  lustre),  and  the  oil 
filtered  therefrom  consists  mainly  of  olein.  A  purer  olein  is  obtained  by 
treating  olive  oil  with  a  cold  strong  solution  of  caustic  soda,  which  saponi- 
fies the  solid  fats,  and  leaves  the  olein  unaltered.  Olein,  subjected  to  dry 
distillation,  yields  gaseous  products,  liquid  hydrocarbons,  acrolein,  and 
sebic  acid. 

Some  non-drying  oils  contain  the  glycerides  of  acids  homologous  with 
oleic  acid ;  such  is  the  case,  as  already  observed,  with  croton-oil,  earth-nut 
oil,  and  sperm-oil.  Doegling  train-oil,  obtained  from  the  doegling  or  bottle- 
nosed  whale  {Bakena  roalratay  yields  doegUc  acid,  CjgH,gO,.  Colza-oil,  ob- 
tained from  the  seeds  of  certain  species  of  Braatica,  especially  the  summer 
rape  or  colza,  Brcusiea  camptBtri;  var.  oleifera,  yields  braasie  acid,  C^H^,0, ; 
and  the  oil  of  black  mustard-seed  yields  a  similar  and  probably  identical 
acid,  called  crude  acid. 

Drying  oils,  such  as  linseed  and  poppy  oils,  and  castor-oil  which  is  a 
non-drying  oil,  contain  the  glycerides  of  acids  belonging  to  other  sericf, 
which  will  be  noticed  hereafter. 


lao^aerylie  Acid$. 

Acids  isomeric  with  the  natural  acryAc  acids  are  produced  by  abstraction 
of  the  elements  of  water  from  certain  acid  ethers,  having  the  composition 
63* 
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of  oxalic  acid  in  which  one  atom  of  oxygen  is  replaced  by  two  equiTalenU 
of  an  alcohol-radical  of  the  series,  CnIl2D+i: 

CH,  CHjCHj  CH,CH, 

HO— C=0       HO— C— CH,       HO— C— CH,       HO— C— CH,CH, 

HO— C=0       HO— 0=0  HO— C=0  HO— C=0 

Oxalic  acid.    Dimethoxalic  Ethometh-  Diethoxalic 

acid.  oxalic  acid.  acid. 

Now,  when  the  ethylio  ethers  of  these  acids  are  treated  with  phosphoric 
oxide  or  phosphorus  trichloride,  they  giye  up  a  molecule  of  water  (OH,), 
at  the  expense  of  one  of  the  molecules  of  hydroxy  1  (OH)  and  an  atom  of 
hydrogen  abstracted  from  one  of  the  monad  alconol-radicals,  which  is 
thereby  conyerted  into  a  dyad  radical  (an  define)  capable  of  saturating  the 
unit  of  equivalence  of  the  carbon-atom  set  free  by  abstraction  of  the  hy- 
droxyl.    The  product  is  the  ethylio  ether  of  an  iso-acrylic  acid ;  thus, 

CH, 

HO— C— CH,  H.C=C— CH, 

I  -        OH,       =  I 

H,C,0— C=0  H.OjO- C=0 

Ethylic  dimeth-  Ethylic  methyl- 

oxalate.  acrylate. 

The  ethylic  ether  thus  formed  is  converted  into  methacrylic  acid  by  saponi- 
fication with  potash  in  the  usual  way.  In  this  manner  the  following  iso- 
acrylic  acids  have  been  obtained : 

C(CH,)(CH,)^' 
Methacrylic  acid  .  .  .  |  isomeric  with  Crotonio  acid 

COOH 

C(CH,)(C,HJ'' 
Methylorotonic  acid .  |  "  Angelic  acid 

COOH 

C(C,H,)(C,H4)'' 
Ethylcrotonic  acid .  .  |  **  Pyroterebic  acid 

COOH 

The  actual  formation  of  the  ethers  of  these  acids,  by  the  action  of  phos- 
phoric oside  and  phosphorous  chloride  on  the  oxalic  compounds  above 
mentioned,  takes  place  in  the  manner  shown  by  the  following  equations : 

C(OH)(CH,)(C,H,)  C(CH,)(C,H,)'' 

I  +  P2O6  =  I                        +    2P0,H 

COOC^Hg  COOCjHj 

Ethylic  ethometh-  Phosphoric  Ethylic  methyl-    Metaphos- 

oxalate.  oxide.             crotonate.        phoric  acid. 

C(0H)(C,H5),  C(C^,)(C,HJ'' 

8f      ^  -h     2PC1,  =:  3  1^  *^'^^  *   *^  -h    P,0,+6HC1 

COOCjHj  COOC»H, 

Ethylic  dieth-  Phosphor-          Ethylic                     Phosphor- 

oxalate.  ous  chloride,     ethyl-crotonate.             ous  acid. 

The  iso-acrylic  acids,  when  fused  with  potassium  hydrate,  are  converted, 
like  the  normal  acrylic  acids,  into  two  acids  of  the  acetic  scries.  The  dyad 
radical  of  the  iso-acrylic  acid  is  aisplaced  by  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  de- 
rived from  two  molecules  of  potassium  hydrate  (2K0H),  and  enters  into 
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oombination  with  two  atoms  of  oxygen ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  two 
atoms  of  potassium  displace  the  basic  hydrogeu-atoms  of  the  two  acids  thus 
produced,  converting  them  into  potassium-salts,  and  expelling  the  hydro- 
gen as  gas;  thus: 

C(CH,)'^CH,  CHjCH,  H 

I  +    2K0H  =1  +    )  +    H, 

COOH  COOK  COOK 

Methacrylio  Propionate.        Formate, 

aoid. 

C(CA)'^CH,  CHjCHj  CH. 

I  +  2K0ti  =1  +1  +    H, 

COOH  COOK  COOK 

Methyl-cro-  Propionate.        Acetate. 

tonic  acid. 

C(C,H^)''C,H,  CH,C,H-  CH, 

I  +  2K0H  =    I    '  *   •  +    I    •        +    H, 

COOH  COOK  COOK 

£thyl-cro-  Butyrate.  Acetate. 

tonic  aoid. 

The  normal  acrylic  acids  are  decomposed  by  potash  in  a  similar  manner, 
yielding  two  acids  of  the  series,  CnHanO,;  but  one  of  these  is  always  acetic 
acid.     Hence  it  is  inferred  that  they  have  a  constitution  represented  by 

C(Ca  Hto)^'H 
the  formula  I  ,  and  that  their  decomposition  by  potash  is  rep- 

COOH  *^ 

resented  by  the  equation : 

C(CnH^)'/H  CH,  Co_,H^i 

[  +    20H,  =      I    •  +        I     '    "^^      +    H, 

COOH  ioOH  fcoOH 

Iso-acrylio  Acetic  Homologue  of 

ftcid.  acid.  acetic  acid. 

The  formulsB  of  the  individual  acids  are  as  follows : 

CH(CH,)^/    CH(C,H,)/'    CH(C,H,)^/    CH(C,H,)'/       CH(C„H„) 

COOH  COOH  COOH  ioOH         *  '  '  COOH 

Acrylic.        Crotonic.         Angelic.       Pyroterebic.  Oleic. 

It  is  easily  seen  from  these  formulad  that  crotonic  acid,  when  decomposed 
by  an  alkali,  must  yield  two  molecules  of  acetic  acid ;  and  that  the  other 
acids  above  formulated  must  yield  acetic  acid  together  with  formic,  pro- 
pionic, butyric,  and  palmitic  acids  respectively. 

An  acid  isomeric  with  crotonic  acid,  and  differing  from  methacrylio  acid, 
has  been  obtained  by  boiling  allyl  cyanide  with  caustic  potash : 

CgHjCN    +    KOH     +     OH,    =    NH,    +    C.HjKO, 

CH(CHJ>'' 
Frankland  assigns  to  this  acid  the  composition  CH, 

COOH 

There  is  also  an  acid  called  eampholic  acid,  C,oH„0,,  produced  by  heating 
common  camphor,  CjoH^O,  with  potassium  hydrate.  It  cannot  be  included 
in  either  of  the  series  of  acrylic  acids,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  exhibit  the 
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reactions  of  either.  It  is  a  white  crystalline  body,  insoluble  in  water, 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  decomposed  by  distillation  with  phosphorie 
oxide,  into  carbon  monoxide,  water,  and  campholene,  C^^ 


Xonatomio  Aeids  belonging  to  tho  forioo  CnE^-fiv  ^^  C.H,_50(0H). 

Only  three  acids  of  this  series  are  known,  viz.:  sorbic  and  parasorbie 
acids,  both  having  the  composition  C.HgO,,  and  camphic  acid,  CjoH,qO^. 

Parasorbie  acid  is  a  volatile  oily  acid  oDtain*td  from  mountain-ash  berries; 
sorbic  acid  is  a  crystallizable  acid  produced  from  it  by  gentle  heating  with 
solid  potash,  or  boiling  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid;  it  melts  at  184-5° 
C.  (274°  F.),  volatilizes  without  decomposition,  and  decomposes  carbonates. 

Camphic  add,  ^vflvfip  is  obtained,  together  with  the  corresponding  alco- 
hol, camphol  (p.  546),  Dy  heating  common  camphor  with  alcoholic  soda- 
solution  in  sealed  tubes  to  170°-190°  C.  (838°-374o  P.). 

20ioHieO    +     OH,    =    C,oH»0     +    C,oH„0, 
Camphor.  Camphol.  Camphic 

acid. 

By  neutralizing  the  resulting  alkaline  solution  with  sulphuric  acid,  dis- 
solving out  the  sodium  camphate  with  alcohol,  evaporating,  and  again  adding 
sulphuric  acid,  the  camphic  acid  is  obtained  as  a  solid  mass  heavier  than 
water,  insoluble  therein,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol.  The  potassium  and 
sodium  snlts  are  insoluble  in  strong  alkaline  lyes.  They  precipitate  the 
salts  of  copper,  iron,  silver,  and  zinc,  not  those  of  the  alkali-metals;  all 
the  precipitates  are  soluble  in  a  large  quantity  of  water. 


Monatomie  Acid  belonging  to  the  lerief  CnH,B.^O, 


Hydrobmzoic  acid,  C,H,oO-,  or  C,HgO{OH).* — This  acid,  corresponding 
to  the  unknown  alcohol,  CfH|,0,  is  formed,  together  with  other  products, 
by  the  action  of  sodium  amalgam  on  benzoic  acid : 

C,H.O,        +        2H,        =        C,H„0, 
Benzoic  Hydroben- 

acid.  zoic  acid. 

It  is  more  easily  obtained,  however,  by  boiling  hydrobenzyluric  acid  (a 
product  of  the  decomposition  of  hippuric  acid  by  sodium  amalgam)  with 
alkalies  in  a  close  vessel : 

C,«H„N04    +    OH,    =    C,HjNO,    -f    C^H^O    +    CyH,oO, 
Hydrobenzyl-  Glycocine.  Benzyl         Hydroben- 

uric  acid.  alcohol.  zoic  acid. 

It  is  a  crystalline  acid,  forming  a  crystalline  calcium  salt,  (C^H^OACa, 
and,  when  recrystallized  either  in  the  free  state  or  in  the  form  of  oalcmm 
salt,  is  ultimately  converted  by  oxidation  into  benzoic  acid.  Its  ethylio 
ether,  C^HjOj.  CjHj,  has  the  odor  of  ethyl  valerate. 

«  M.  Bermann,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cuxU.  75.  —iZ.  Otto,  ibid,  czxzlv.  S03. 
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Monatomie  Aoidi  belonging  to  the  leriei  CBH^_^Oy — Aromntio  Aoids. 

These  acids  are  produced  by  some  of  the  processes  which  yield  the  fatty 

acids,  yiz. 1.  By  the  oxidation  of  the  corresponding  aldehydes  and  primary 

alcohols:  thus  benxoic  acid;  C^HgO^  is  formed  by  oxidation  of  benzoic 
aldehyde,  C^H^O,  and  of  benxylic  alcohol,  C^UgO. — 2.  By  the  action  of 
water  on  the  corresponding  acid  chlorides.  —  8.  By  the  action  of  alkalies 
on  the  cyanides  of  aromatic  alcohol-radicals. 

They  are  likewise  obtained :  4.  By  the  simultaneous  action  of  sodium  and 
carbon  dioxide  on  the  monobrominated  derivatives  of  the  aromatic  hydro- 
carbous:  thus, 

CeH.Br    -f    Na    +    CO,    =    NaBr    +    C^H^NaO, 
Bromo-  Sodium 

benzene.  benzoate. 

5.  Certain  aromatic  acids  are  produced  by  the  oxidation  of  hydrooar* 
bons  homologous  with  benzene. 

The  known  acids  of  this  series  are : 

Benzoic  acid,  C^HgO,. 

Toluic  and  Alpha-ioluic  acids,  CgllgOy 

Xylic  and  Alpha-xylic  acids,  CjHjgOy 

Cumic  acid,  CiqIIiiO,,  homologous  with  toluic  acid. 

Alpha-cymic  acid,  CjiHj^Op  homologous  with  alpha-toluic  acid. 

BenioicAcid,  CTHsO,  =  C7HgO(OH).~ThiB  acid  is  the  analogue  of  ben- 
lylic  alcohol,  and  is  produced  from  it  by  oxidation  with  aqueous  chromio 
acid: 

CeHg.CHjOH    +    0,    =    OH,    +    CgH^.COOH 

Benzyl  al*  Benzoic 

oohol.  acid. 

It  is  also  formed  by  oxidation  of  benzoic  aldehyde,  C,HgO  (bitter-almond 
oil),  in  presence  of  platinum  black,  or  with  nitric  acid. 

It  may  be  produced  directly  from  benzene,  by  acting  upon  that  com- 
pound in  the  state  of  vapor  with  carbonyl  chloride  (phosgene  gas)  whereby 
it  is  converted  into  benzoyl  chloride,  and  decomposing  this  chloride  with 
water : 

CgHg      +      COCl,      =      Ha      -f      CyHgOCl 
Benzene.         Carbonyl  Benzoyl 

chloride.  chloride. 

C^HgOCl        +        OH,        =        HCl        +        CJffgO(OH) 
Benzoyl  Benzoic 

chloride.  acid. 

Fourthly,  it  is  obtained  by  boiling  hippurio  acid  (or  the  urine  of  cows 
or  horses  which  contains  that  acid)  with  hydrochloric  acid.  The  hippuric 
acid,  CgHgNOg,  which  has  the  composition  of  benzoyl-glycocine,  then  takes 
up  a  molecule  of  water,  and  is  resolved  into  glycocine  (p.  614)  and  benzoic 
acid: 

C.H^(CtHj0)N0,    -f    OH,    =    CjHgNO,    +    c^nfi^ 
Hippurio  acid.  Glycocine.  Benzoic 

acid. 

This  process  is  applied  to  the  preparation  of  benzoic  acid  on  the  large 
scale. 
Benzoic  acid  is  also  produced  by  the  oxidation  of  a  great  variety  of  or- 
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gsnic  bodied,  u  cumene,  ainnamiii  aldehyde,  einnaieio  Mid,  oiaouneite, 

Benioio  acid  exists  ready  formed  in  large  quai 
sod  guai-re«iae,  eapeeiall;  in  gum-beoioia,  a  rei 
the  bark  of  Slyrox  bciuoin.  a  tr«c  growing  in  Sumatra,  Java,  Borneo,  and 
Siam.  Wh«n  this  subalance  is  eipoeed  to  a  genlle  lieat  in  a  subliining  Tea- 
sel, ths  benioio  acid  is  volatillied,  and  may  be  condeiiBed.  The  gimplest 
and  most  elfioienl  apparaluB  for  this  and  all  similar  operations  is  Ihe  con- 
iriTBDCe  of  Dr.  Mohr:  it  caaaisU  of  a  ahalloir  iron  pan,  over  Ihe  bollom 
of  which  the  substance  to  be  sublimed  is  tbinljt 
F(ff,ViL  spread;  a  sheet  of  bibulous   paper,   pierced  with  a 

number  of  pin-holes,  is  then  Btretched  over  the  vea- 
sel.  and  a  cap  made  of  thick,  strong  drawing  or  car- 
tridge-paper, is  secured  by  a  string  or  boop  over  the 
whole.     The  pan  is  placed   upon  a  sand-bath,   and 
slowly  heated  to  the  requisite  temperature;   the  Ta- 
per of  the  acid  coudenseB  in  the  cap,  and  the  crystals 
are  kept  by  the  Ihin  paper  diaphragm  from  falling 
back  again  into  the  pan.     Benioic  acid  thus  obtniued 
KBBumes  the  form  of  tight,  feathery,  colorless  crys- 
tals, which  exhale  a  fragrant  odor,  not  belonging  to 
the  acid  itself,  but  due  to  a  Bmall  quantity  of  volatile 
oil.     A  more  productive  method  of  preparing  the  acid  is  lo  mix  the  pow- 
dered gum-benioin  very  intimnlely  with  au  equal  weight  of  slaked  lime, 
boil  this  mixture  with  water,  and  decompose  Ihe  filtered  solution,  concen- 
trated by  evaporation  to  a  small  bulk,  wilb  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid ; 
the  benioic  aoid  crystalliies  out  on  cooling  in  thin  plates,  which  may  be 
drained  upon  a  ololh  filter,  pressed,  and  dried  in  Ihe  nir.     B^  sublimalion, 
which  is  then  effected  with  Irifling  loss,  the  acid  is  obtained  perfectly 

Benioic  acid  is  inodorous  when  cold,  but  acquires  a  faint  nnell  when 
gently  warmed;  it  melts  just  below  121°  C.  (260°  F.),  and  sublimes  at  a 
temperature  a  liltle  above ;  it  boils  at  249°  C.  (400°  F.).  and  emits  a  vapor 
of  ^e  density  of  4-27.  It  dissolves  in  about  200  parts  of  cold  and  25  parts 
of  boiling  water,  and  wilh  great  facility  in  alcohol.  Benioic  acid  is  not 
affected  by  ordinary  nitric  acid,  even  at  boiling  heal ;  liul  wilh  Jvmiiig  mtric 
arid  it  forms  a  substitution -product. — CUorini  also  acts  on  benioic  acid, 
forming  tuhstiluti  on -products. — Phoiphorat  paitarhloride  converts  it  into 
benioyl  chloride,  C\HjOCl. — Benioic  acid  dissoWes  in  ordinary  strong  sul- 
phuric acid,  but  ia  precipilated  unaltered  on  addition  of  water.  By  fuming 
sulphuric  acid,  however,  and  still  more  readily  by  sulphurio  oxide,  it  is 
converted  into  sulphobeninio  acid.  C,[TfSO.,  a  bibasic  acid  to  be  described 
hereafter.  By  nascent  hydrogen  (evolved  by  sodium -amalgam)  it  is  partly 
reduced  lo  benzoic  aldehyde  and  beniylic  alcohol,  Knd  is  partly  converted, 
by  addition  of  hydrogen,   into  hydrobenioic   acid,  C,H„0,  (p.  682). 

All  the  bemoalti  are  more  or  less  soluble  :  they  are  easily  formed,  either 
directly  or  by  double  decomponilion.  The  brmoalei  of  Ike  alkalitt  and  of  am- 
monia are  very  soluble,  and  aomewhat  difficult  to  cryslalliie.  —  Calenat  btm- 
tonle  forms  groups  of  small  colorless  needles,  which  require  20  parts  of 
cold  water  for  solmion.  The  barium  talit  are  soluble  wilh  difficulty  in  Ihe 
cold.  Neutral /rrric  bmioalt  is  a  soluble  compound;  but  the  basic  salt  ob- 
latned  by  neutrsliiing  as  nearly  ag  possible  with  immonia  a  solution  of 
ferric  oiide.  and  Ihen  adding  ammonium  beniosle,  is  quite  insoluble.  Iron 
is  Bomelimes  tlius  sepamted  from  other  metals  in  quantitative  analysis 
Neutral  and  basic  lead  bfimau  are  freely  soluble  in  the  cold,  Siivtr  bat- 
joale  crystalliies  in  thin  IraDSparent  plates,  whiob  blacken  on  exposure  to 
light. 
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Calcium  benzoate  is  resoWed  by  dry  distillation  into  calcium  carbonate 
and  benzone,  or  benzophenone,  C^H,qO,  the  ketone  of  benzoic  acid: 

(C,HjO,),Ca''        =         CO,Ca        +        CO(C.H,), 
Calcium  ben-  Benzone. 

loate. 

On  the  other  hand,  benzoic  acid,  distilled  with  excess  of  lime,  is  resoWed 
into  carbon  dioxide  and  benzene: 

C,H,0,         »         CO,        +        C,H^ 

Benzoic  Chlobids,  ob  Bbnzotl  Chlobidb,  C^HgOCl. — This  compound, 
derived  from  benzoic  acid  by  substitution  of  chlorine  for  hydroxy  1,  is  pre> 
pared  by  the  action  of  phosphorus  pentachloride  on  benzoic  acid : 

C,HjO(OH)     +     PCI5CI,    =    POCl,    -f     HCl    +     C^nfiCi. 

The  two  substances  are  mixed  in  equivalent  quantities,  and  gently  heated. 
A  brisk  reaction  ensues,  hydrochloric  acid  is  evolved,  while  oxy chloride  of 
phosphorus  distiU  over ;  and  when  the  temperature  rises  to  196°  C.  (884°  F. ), 
the  receiver  is  to  be  changed,  and  the  benzoyl  chloride,  which  passes  over 
at  that  temperature,  collected  separately.  It  may  also  be  prepared  by  sub- 
jecting bitter-almond  oil  (C^H^O)  to  the  action  of  dry  chlorine  gas.  It  is 
a  colorless  liquid  of  peculiar,  disagreeable,  and  pungent  odor;  its  density 
is  1*106.  The  vapor  is  inflammable,  and  burns  with  a  greenish  flame;  its 
density  (referred  to  air)  is  4*987.  Benzoyl  chloride  is  decomposed  slowly 
by  cold  and  quickly  by  boiling  water  into  benzoic  and  hydrochloric  acids : 
with  an  alkaline  hydrate,  a  benzoate,  and  chloride  of  the  alkalic  metal,  are 
generated. 

Beneotl  Iodide,  C^H^OI,  is  prepared  by  distilling  the  chloride  with  po- 
tassium iodide :  it  forms  a  colorless,  crystalline,  fusible  mass,  decomposed 
by  water  and  alkalies  in  the  same  manner  as  the  chloride.  The  bramuie, 
CfH^OBr,  has  very  similar  properties.  Benssoyl  eyamde,  OfH^O .  CN,  ob- 
tained by  heating  the  chloride  with  mercuric  cyanide,  forms  a  crystalline 
mass,  fusing  at  31°  C.  (87°  F),  boiling  at  207°  C.  (404°  F.),  and  having  a 
pungent  odor,  somewhat  resembling  that  of  cinnamon.  All  these  com- 
pounds yield  benzamide  with  dry  ammonia. 

Benzoyl  Oxide,  ob  Anhtdbide,  Cj^Hj^O,,  or  (C^H50),0,  is  obtained  by 
the  action  of  benzoyl  chloride  on  potassium  benzoate : 

C^HjOCONa)     -f-     C^HaOCl    =    NaCl    +     (C^HjO),^ 

Benzoyl  chloride  acts  in  like  manner  on  acetate  or  valerate  of  sodium,  form- 
ing aceto-benzoic  or  valero-benzoic  oxide,  either  of  which  splits  up  on  dis- 
tillation into  acetic  or  valeric  oxide  and  benzoic  oxide : 

C^HjOCl      +      C,H,0(ONa)      =     NaCl    +      ^t^»^  \  0 

Benzyl  Sodium  Yalero-ben- 

chl(Mride.  valerate.  zoic  oxide, 

and: 

^{cSo}^^  =        (CAO),©        +        (C.H.O),0 
Valero-ben^  Benzt>io  Valeric 

zoic  oxide.  oxide.  oxide. 

Benzo  oenanthylic,  benzostearic,  benzo-angelio,  benzo-cuminic  oxide,  and 
several  others,  have  been  obtained  by  similar  processes. 
Benzoic  oxide  crystallizes  in  oblique  rhombic  prisms,  melting  at  42°  C. 
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(107°  F.),  and  disiilUng  undeoomposed  at  S](PC.  (59(y*F.).  It  melU  in 
boiling  water,  remaining  fluid  for  a  long  time,  but  is  ultimately  conTerted 
into  benzoic  acid,  and  dissolyes:  caustic  alkalies  effect  the  conversion  much 
more  rapidly.  With  ammonia  it  forms  ammonium  beuzoate  and  beniamide  : 

(C,HjO),0     +    2NH,    =     aH50(NH^)0     -f    NH,C,H.O 
Benzoic  Ammonium  Benzamide. 

oxide.  benzoate. 

Benzoyl  Dioxide,  ob  Pbboxide,  Ci^H^^O^,  or  (CfH^O,),.  —  Brodie  ob- 
tained tliis  compound  by  bringing  benzoyl  chloride  in  contact  with  bari- 
um dioxide  under  water;  the  product,  when  re-crystallized  from  ether, 
yields  large  shining  crystals  of  benzoyl  dioxide,  which  explode  when  heated. 
When  submitted  to  the  action  of  a  boiling  solution  of  potash,  this  substance 
evolves  oxygen,  and  forms  potassium  benzoate. 

Benzoyl  Sulphide,  (C.HgO),S,  obtained  by  distilling  the  chloride  with 
finely  powdered  lead  sulphide,  is  a  yellow  fetid  oil,  solidifying  at  a  low 
temperature  to  a  soft  crystalline  mass. 

DiBENZOYL,  Ci^HjqO^^ — Cupric  benzoate  subjected  to  gradual  dry  distil- 
lation, gives  -a  residue  containing  salicylic  and  benzoic  acids,  and  an  oily 
distillate  which  crystallizes  on  cooling,  and  consists  of  dibensoyl.  This 
substance  possesses  the  odor  of  the  geranium,  melts  at  TO'^  C.  (168°  F.).  It 
was  discoTered  by  Ettling,  and  subsequently  studied  by  Stenhouse.  By 
heating  with  potassium  hydrate,  it  is  instantly  converted  into  benzoic  acid, 
with  evolution  of  hydrogen. 

Aeids  derived  from  Benzoic  Acid  by  tubetitution, 

Chlobobbnzoic  Aoid,  CflLClOi,  is  obtained  by  treating  benzoic  acid  with 
potassium  chlorate  and  hydrochloric  acid.  Acids  having  the  same  com- 
position are  produced  by  the  action  of  chlorine  upon  benzoic  acid  in  sun- 
light, and  also  by  distilling  sulphobenzoic  acid,  salicylic  acid,  or  hippuric 
acid,  with  phosphorus  pentachloride,  and  boiling  the  distillate  with  water. 
The  acids  obtained  by  these  several  methods,  however,  differ  in  their  prop- 
erties. Chlorobenzoic  acid  treated  with  sodium  amalgam  and  water  is  con- 
verted into  benzoic  acid. 

Bbomobenzoic  Acid,  CfH^BrO,,  is  formed  by  the  action  of  bromine  on 
silver  benzoate : 

C^HjOjAg        +        Br,        =        AgBr        +        C^H^BrO^ 

Bromine  does  not  act  on  benzoic  acid  at  ordinary  temperatures. 

NiTBOBENZoic  AciD,  C7Hj(N02)02,  is  obtained  by  boiling  benzoic  acid  for 
several  hours  with  fuming  nitric  acid;  and  by  prolonged  action  of  the  fum- 
ing nitric  acid,  or  more  readily  by  the  action  of  a  mixture  of  nitric  and 
sulphuric  acids,  dinitrobemoie  acid^  ^T^4(^^s)2^r  ^^  produced.  Both  these 
are  crystalline  bodies,  analogous  in  most  of  their  reactions  to  benzoic  acid. 

Amidobenzoic  Aoids. — Nitrobenzoic  and  dinitrobenzoic  acids  are  re- 
duced, by  treatment  with  certain  reducing  agents,  as  hydrogen  sulphide  or 
ammonium  sulphide,  to  amido-benzoic  and  diamido-benzoie  aeids : 

C^H,(NO,)0,    +    3SH,    =    20H,    +    S,    +     CtH5(NH,)0^ 

Nitrobenzoic  *  Amidobenzoic 

acid.  acid. 

CtH4(N0,),0,    +    6SH,    =    40H,    +    8,    -f    C,H4(NH.),0, 
Dinitrobenzoic  Diamido- 

aoid.  benzoic  acid. 
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Both  thestf  are  orystalline  compounds.  Amidobenzoic  acid  is  a  monobasic 
acid,  forming  metallic  salts  and  ethers ;  diamidobenzoio  acid,  on  the  con- 
trary, po88e<<8e8  no  acid  properties,  but  is  rather  a  base,  combining  readily 
with  hydrochloric  and  other  acids,  and  forming  crystallizable  salts. 

When  amidobenzoic  acid,  CyH^NO,,  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  nitrous 
acid,  two  molecules  of  it  giye  up  three  atoms  of  hydrogen  in  exchange  for 
one  atom  of  nitrogen,  and  are  converted  into  a  compound  containing  Ci^ 

2CyH,N0,    +    NO,H    =    20H,    -f-    CmHuNjO^. 

This  substitution  of  hydrogen  for  nitrogen  was  first  observed  by  Griess, 
who  has  since  shown  that  it  is  susceptible  of  very  general  application. 

By  the  prolonged  action  of  nitrous  acid,  the  compound  C|4HjjN,04  is 
partially  converted  into  oxybenzoic  acid,  CfU«Oy 

AcETAMinoBBNZOic  AciD,*        C.H^NO,    =    C7Hj[NH(C,HjO)]Oy      op 
CtH4NH(CH,0) 

A. — This  acid  is  produced  by  digesting  amidobenzoic  acid 
OOH 
with  acetic  acid  at  130<»-140°  C.  (266°-284o  F.)  in  a  sealed  tube: 

C,H,(NH,)0,    +    C,H,0(OH)     =    OH,    +    C,Hj[NH(C  H,0)]0^ 
Amidobenzoic  Acetic  Acetamidobenzoic 

a«id.  acid.  acid. 

or  by  the  action  of  acetyl  chloride  or  acetic  acid  on  zinc  amidobenzoate : 

(CTH4N0,),Zn'>'    +    2C,H,0C1    =    ZnCl,    +     2C,H,(C.H.0)N0, 
Zinc  oxybenzoate.  Acetyl  AcetamidoDenzoio 

chloride.  acid. 

Acetamidobenzoic  acid  is  a  white  powder,  consisting  of  microscopic  crys- 
tals, insoluble  in  cold  water  and  ether,  slightly  soluble  in  boiling  water, 
easily  in*  boiling  alcohol.  It  is  a  monobasic  acid,  forming  easily  soluble 
salts  with  the  metals  of  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths ;  sparingly  soluble 
salts  with  lead,  silver,  and  zinc.  By  boiling  with  hydrochloric  or  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  it  is  resolved  into  acetic  and  amidobenzoic  acids : 

C,H,NO,    -f-    OH,    ==    CjH^O,    +    C.H^NOy 

HiPPtmio  Acid,  ok  Benzamidacetio  Acid,  C-H-NO,  ^  C,H.(C»H.O)NO- 

C,H,NH(C,H50) 
=  C,H,[NH(C^HjO)]0,  or    I  .  —  This  acid,   isomeric  with 

COOH 

acetamidobenzoic  acid,  is  produced  by  the  action  of  benzoyl  chloride  on 
the  zinc  salt  of  amidacetic  acid  (glycocine) : 

(O.H^NOOjZn^''    +    2CtHjOC1    =    ZnCl,    -f    2C,H,[NH(CtH50)]0,; 

the  reaction  being  analogous  to  the  second  of  those  above  given  for  the 
formation  of  acetamidobenzoic  acid. 

Hippurio  acid  occurs,  often  in  large  quantity,  as  a  potassium  or  sodium- 
salt,  in  the  urine  of  horses,  cows,  and  other  graminivorous  animals;  in 
smaller  quantity  also  in  human  urine.  It  is  prepared  by  evaporating  in  a 
water-bath  perfectly  fresh  cows'  urine  to  about  a  tenth  of  its  volume,  filter- 
ing from  the  deposit,  and  then  mixing  the  liquid  with  excess  of  hydro- 
chloric acid.  Cows'  urine  frequently  deposits  hippuric  acid  without  con- 
centration, when  mixed  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
in  which  the  acid  is  less  soluble  than  in  water.     The  brown  crystalline 

*  O.G  FMer.  Ohem.  8oc.  Jonmal,  xiU.  28& 
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mass,  which  separates  on  cooling,  is  dissoWed  in  boiling  water,  and  treated 
with  a  stream  of  chlorine  gas,  until  the  liquid  assumes  a  light  amber  color, 
and  begins  to  smell  of  chlorine  :  it  is  then  filtered  and  left  to  cool.  The 
still  impure  acid  is  re-dissolved  in  water,  neutraliied  with  sodium  carbonate, 
and  boiled  for  a  short  time  with  animal  charcoal:  the  hot  filtered  solution 
is,  lastly,  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid. 

Hippucic  acid  crystallizes  in  long,  slender,  milk-white,  and  exceedingly 
delicate  square  prisms,  which  have  a  slightly  bitter  taste,  melt  on  the  ap- 
plication of  heat,  and  require  for  solution  about  400  parts  of  oold  water: 
it  also  dissoWes  in  hot  alcohol.  It  has  an  acid  reaction,  and  forms  salts 
with  bases,  many  of  which  are  crystallizable.  Exposed  to  a  high  temper- 
ature, hippurio  acid  undergoes  decomposition,  yielding  benioio  acid,  am- 
monium benzoate,  and  benzonitrile,  with  a  coaly  residue.  With  hot  oil  of 
▼itriol,  it  gives  off  benzoic  acid ;  boiling  hydrochloric  acid  converts  it  into 
benzoic  acid  and  amidacetio  acid  or  glycocine : 

C,H4(C,HjO)NO,     +      H(OH)     =     C.H,0(OH)     +     C,H,NO^ 
Hippuric  acid.  Water.  Benzoic  Amidacetic 

acid.  acid. 

just  as  acetamidobenzoic  acid  is  resolved  into  acetic  and  amidobenzoic 
acids. 

Hippuric  acid,  treated  with  nitrous  acid,  gives  off  nitrogen,  and  is  con- 
verted into  henzoglyeolUe  add,  an  acid  containing  the  elements  of  benzoic 
and  glycolUc  (oxyacetio)  acids,  minus  one  molecule  of  water : 

C,H,NO,      +      NO,H      =      CjHgO^      -f      OH,      +      N, 
Hippuric  Nitrous  Benzogly- 

acid.  acid.  collie  acid. 

BenzoglycoUic  acid,  when  boiled  with  water,  splits  up  into  benzoic  and  gly- 
collie  acids  * 

C.HgO,  -f  OH,  ==   C,H,0,  -f  C,H,0,. 

If,  in  the  preparation  of  hippuric  acid,  the  urine  be  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree putrid,  the  hippuric  acid  is  all  destroyed  during  the  evaporation,  am- 
monia is  disengaged  in  large  quantity,  and  the  liquid  is  then  found  to 
yield  nothing  but  benzoic  acid,  not  a  trace  of  which  can  be  discovered  in 
the  unaltered  secretion.  Complete  putrefaction  effects  the  same  change : 
benzoic  acid  might  thus  be  procured  to  almost  any  extent.  When  benzoic 
acid  is  taken  internally,  it  is  rejected  from  the  system  in  the  state  of  hip- 
purio acid,  which  is  then  found  in  the  urine. 

Hippuric  acid  is  monobasic,  the  formula  of  the  hippurates  of  monatomie 
metals  being  C,HgMNO,.  Most  metallic  oxides  dissolve  readily  in  hippuric 
acid.  The  hippurates  of  potassium,  sodium,  and  ammonium,  are  very 
soluble,  and  difficult  to  crystallize;  their  solutions  form  a  cream-colored 
precipitate  with  ferric  salts,  and  white  curdy  precipitates  with  silver  ni- 
trate and  mercurous  nitrate.  A  characteristic  reaction  of  the  hippurates 
is,  that,  when  fused  with  excess  of  potash  or  lime,  they  give  off  ammonia 
and  yield  benzene  by  distillation.  Mineral  acids  decompose  them,  separat- 
ing the  hippuric  acid. 

Hippuric  acid  dissolves  so  abundantly  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  sodium 
phosphate,  that  this  solution  loses  its  alkaline  reaction  and  becomes  acid. 
This  reaction  may  explain  the  acid  character  of  the  recent  urine  of  man 
and  animals. 

Tolnio  Acid,  C,HgO,  =  CgH,0(OH).— This  formula  includes  two  isomeric 
acids,  viz.: 

Normal  toluio  acid,  C«H4(CH,) .  COOH,  corresponding  to  xylylio  alcohol, 
CfH^lCH,)  .CH,OH,  derived  from  dimethyl-benzene  (p.  497). 
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Alpha-toluic  acid,  O^H^ .  CH,COOU,  corresponding  to  the  unknown  alco- 
hol, CfM^.CHjCHjOH,  deriyed  from  ethyl-benzene. 

Normal  toluie  acid  is  produced — 1.  By  oxidation  of  xylene  with  dilute 
nitric  acid: 

CsHio  +  0,  =  OH,  +  CeH.O, 

Also  by  the  prolonged  action  of  dilute  nitric  acid  on  cymene  (p.  600), 
oxalic  acid  being  formed  at  the  same  time : 

CioH,4    +    0,    =    CgHgO,     +     CjHjO^    +    20H, 
Cymene.  Toluie  Oxalic 

acid.  acid. 

2.  Synthetically,  by  the  action  ef  sodium  and  carbon  dioxide  on  bromo- 
toluene : 

C^H^Br    +    Na,    +    CO,    =    NaBr    +    C^H^.COjNa 
Bromo-  Sodium 

toluene.  toluate. 

Toluie  acid  is  precipitated  by  acids  from  the  solution  of  its  salts  as  a 
white  crystalline  mass,  which  melts  at  about  175®  C.  (847^  F.),  and  sub- 
limes without  decomposition  in  fine  needles.  Its  chemical  reactions  are 
analogous  to  those  of  benioic  acid.  By  distillation  with  lime  or  baryta  it 
is  resolved  into  carbon  dioxide  and  toluene,  C^Hg.  Distilled  with  phos- 
phorus pentachloride,  it  yields  toluie  chloride,  CgH^OCl,  or  CgH^CH, .  COCl. 
Strong  nitric  acid,  at  the  boiling  heat,  conyerts  it  into  nitrotoluic  acid, 
CgHf(NO,)0,.  When  introduced  into  the  animal  organism,  it  is  excreted 
as  ioluric  acid,  C,QH^NOs,  ahomologue  of  hippuric  acid. 

Alpha-toluic  add,  C^Hg.  CH,CO,H,  is  produced  by  boiling  benzyl  cyanide 
with  strong  potash  solution  as  long  as  ammonia  is  giyen  off: 

CeHg.CHjCN    +    20H,    =    NH,    +    C.H.  CH,COOH 
*   Benzyl-  Alpha-toluic 

cyanide.  acid. 

The  reaction  amounts  to  an  interchange  between  an  atom  of  triyalent 
nitrogen  and  the  group  O^^(OH):  hence  the  constitution  of  the  acid  is 
apparent. 

Alpha-toluic  acid  crystallizes  from  boiling  water  in  broad,  thin  laminas, 
yery  much  like  benzoic  acid :  it  has  an  odor  like  that  of  the  perspiration 
of  horses.  It  melt«  at  76-5<'  C.  a09°  F.),  giyes  off,  even  below  100^  yapors 
which  excite  coughing,  and  boils  at  265*5°  C.  (510°  F.).  It  forms  a  sub- 
stitution-product with  nitric  acid,  and  when  distilled  with  phosphorus 
pentachloride,  yields  alpha-toluic  chioride,  CgH^OCl,  or  C^Hg.  CH,C0C1,  which 
passes  oyer  as  a  colorless  heavy  liquid. 

Xylic  Acid,  CgHj^O,  =r  CgH,(CH,), .  CO,H,  homologous  with  benzoic  and 
with  normal  toluie  acid,  is  produced  by  the  action  of  sodium  and  carbon 
dioxide  on  bromo-xylene,  CgH,Br;  also,  by  oxidizing  cumene,  CgH,.,  with 
nitric  acid.  Insolinic  acid,  C9Hg04,  is  formed  at  the  same  time,  but  tne  two 
acids  are  easily  separated  by  distillation,  the  xylic  acid  passing  over,  while 
the  insolinic  acid  remains  behind.  Xylic  acid  crystallizes  from  boiling 
water  in  needles,  melts  at  108°  C.  (217°  F.),  boils  at  273°  C.  (623°  F.  j,  and 
sublimes  easily  in  needles. 

Alpha-xylic  add,  CgH^(CH,) .  CH,CO,H,  is  obtained  by  boiling  xylyl  chlo- 
ride with  potassium  cyanide  (whereby  xylyl  cyanide,  CgHgCl,  is  produced), 
and  then  with  potash.  It  crystallizes  in  broad  needles,  having  a  satiny 
lustre,  easily  soluble  in  water,  and  boiling  at  42°  C.  (108°  F.). 

Cnmlo  Add,  CigHuOy  probably  CfiJ^CJ^^) .  CO,H,  homologous  with  ben- 
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xoio  and  normal  toluio  acids,  is  produced  by  oxidation  of  cuminol  or  oamie 
aldehyde,  CioH,,0,  one  of  the  oonstituents  of  oil  of  cumin.  It  is  Tery  much 
like  benzoio  acid,  is  oonyerted  by  fuming  nitric  acid  into  nitroeumio  acid, 
C,oHu(NO)204,  and  resolved,  by  distillation  with  lime,  into  carbon  dioxide 
and  cumene,  O9H,,. 

Cymic  Acid,  C,|H,^0,. — Normal  oymio  acid  is  not  known,  bat  alphacjmic 
acid,  probably  CeH,(C,Hg),COOH,  is  produced  by  the  action  of  caustie 
alkalies  on  cymyl  cyanide,  CipHiyCN. 


Monatomic  Aeids,  C^'R^i^iflr 


The  acids  of  this  series  are  related  to  the  aromatic  acids,  in  the  same 
manner  as  those  of  the  acrylic  series  to  the  fatly  acids.  Only  two  of  them, 
howeyer,  are  at  present  known,  tIz.  :  cinnamic  and  atropio  adds,  both 
containing  CgHgO^ 

CH(C,He)'' 
CiNMAMic   AoiD,  Cfifi^^C^Rfi{OH)=z   I  .  —  This  acid   is 

CO,H 
produced  synthetically :  1.  By  heating  benzoic  aldehyde  in  cl<fBe  Tesaels 
with  acetyl  chloride: 

C^HeO    +    CjHjOCl    =    HCl    +    C,H,0,. 

2.  By  treating  potassium  benzoate  with  chlorethylidene  (produced  by 
the  action  of  oarbonyl  chloride  on  acetic  aldehyde) : 

CjH^O      +      COCl,     =      HCl      +      CO,      +       c,H,a 
Aldehyde.  Carbonyl  Chlorethyl- 

chloride.  idene. 

CjHjCl        +        C^HgOjK        =        Ka        +        C,H,0, 
Chlorethyl-  Potassium  Cinnamic 

idene.  benzoate.  acid. 

Cinnamic  acid  is  also  produced  by  oxidation  of  cinnamon-oil  (cinnamic 
aldehyde,  C^HgO^  in  air  or  oxygen,  and  exists  ready  formed,  together  with 
benzoic  acid,  ana  certain  oily  and  resinous  substances,  in  Peru  and  Tolu 
balsams,  being  doubtless  produced  by  oxidation  of  cinnyl  alcohol  or  sty  rone, 
C^HjqO  (p.  554),  likewise  contained  therein.  It  may  be  procured  by  the 
following  process  in  great  abundance,  and  in  a  state  of  perfect  purity.  Old, 
hard  Tolu  balsam  is  reduced  to  powder  and  intimately  mixed  with  an  equal 
weight  of  slaked  lime :  this  mixture  is  boiled  for  some  time  in  a  large  quan- 
tity of  water,  and  filtered  hot.  On  cooling,  calcium  cinnamate  crystallizes 
out,  while  calcium  benzoate  remains  in  solution.  The  impure  salt  is  redis* 
soWcd  in  boiling  water,  digestod  with  animal  charcoal,  and,  after  filtration, 
suffered  to  crystallize.  The  crystals  are  drained  and  pressed,  once  more 
dissoWed  in  hot  water^  and  an  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  being  added, 
the  whole  is  allowed  to  cool.  The  pure  cinnamic  acid  separates  in  small 
plates  or  needle-formed  crystals  of  perfect  whiteness.  From  the  origpinal 
mother-liquor  much  benzoic  acid  may  be  procured. 

The  crystals  of  cinnamic  acid  are  smaller  and  less  distinct  than  those  of 
benzoic  acid,  which  in  most  respects  it  yery  closely  resembles.  It  melts  at 
120°  C.  (248«  F.).  and  enters  into  ebullition  at  293°  C.  (560«  F.) ;  the  yapor 
is  pungent  and  irritating.  Cinnamic  acid  is  much  less  soluble,  both  in  hot 
and  cold  water,  than  benzoic  acid ;  a  hot  saturated  solution  beoomea  on 
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eooling  a  soft  solid  mass  of  small  nacreous  crystals.  It  dissoWes  with  perfect 
ease  in  alcohol.  Boiling  nitric  acid  decomposes  cinnamic  acid  with  great 
energy,  and  with  production  of  copious  red  fumes:  bitter  almond-oil  distils 
oTer,  and  benzoic  acid  remains  in  the  retort.  When  cinnamic  acid  is  heated 
in  a  retort  with  a  mixture  of  strong  solution  of  potassium  bichromate  and 
sulphuric  acid,  it  is  almost  instantly  converted  into  benzoic  acid,  which 
afterwards  distils  over  with  the  vapor  of  water;  the  odor  of  bitter-almond 
oil  is  at  the  same  time  very  perceptible.  Cinnamic  acid  fused  with  excess 
of  potassium  hydrate,  is  decomposed  into  benzoic  and  acetic  acids: 

C,H,0,    +    20Ha    =    C^HeO,    -f    Cfifi^    +    H,. 

This  decomposition  is  precisely  analogous  to  that  of  an  acid  of  the  acrylio 
series  into  two  acids  of  the  fatty  series  (p.  626]. 

Cinnamic  acid  is  resolved  by  distillation  with  lime  or  baryta,  and  par- 
tially also,  when  distilled  alone,  into  carbon  dioxide  and  cinnamene,  CgHg 
(p.  601). 

The  eirmamalesy  CgH^O^M  (for  monatomic  metals),  are  very  much  like  the 
benzoates.  Cinnyl  cinnamatt,  Cmnamein,  or  Styracin^  C^H, 0, .  C^H,,  is  con- 
tained, together  with  cinnamene  and  styrol,  in  liquid  storax  (which  exudes 
from  $tyrax  calamita^  a  shrub  growing  in  Greece  and  Syria);  also,  together 
with  styrol  and  other  substances,  in  Peru  and  Tolu  balsams,  the  produce 
of  certain  species  of  Myroxylum  growing  in  South  America.  It  is  obtained 
from  storax  by  distilling  the  balsam  to  expel  the  styrol,  then  boiling  it  with 
aqueous  sodium  carbonate  to  remove  free  cinnamic  acid,  and  kneading  the 
spongy  residue  between  the  fingers.  Styracin  then  runs  out  as  an  oily  liquid, 
and  may  be  obtained  in  tufts  of  beautiful  prisms  by  crystallization  from 
alcohol.  When  distilled  with  potash,  it  is  resolved  into  cinnyl  alcohol  and 
cinnamic  acid. 

Atbopic  Acid,  C^HgO,,  is  a  crystalline  acid,  isomeric  with  cinnamic  acid, 
obtained,  together  with  a  basic  compound,  tropine^  by  the  action  of  alkalies 
on  atropine,  an  alkaloid  existing  in  Airopa  BeUiuhnna  and  Datura  Strang 
ffiomtim ; 

C„HaNO,        =        CgHgO,        -f        C,H,,NO 
Atropine.  Atropic  acid.  Tropine. 
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These  acids  are  derived  from  diatomic  alcohols  by  substitution  either  of 
0  for  Hy  in  which  case  they  contain  three  atoms  of  oxygen  and  are  mono- 
basic, or  by  substitution  of  0,  for  H4,  in  which  case  they  contain  four  atoms 
of  oxygen  and  are  bibasic. 

The  relation  between  the  saturated  hydrocarbons,  the  glycols,  and  the 
diatomic  acids,  is  shown  in  the  following  table : 


Glycols. 

Diatomic  Acids. 

Hydrocarbons. 

T                                                                                                "                            ~\ 

Monobasic.           Bibasic. 

CnHjn+, 

CnHjn+jO, 

CnHjnOg               CBH2n_»j04 

CnHjB 

C.H«.0, 

CnHju—jOg           CnHin-^O^ 

CnHja^, 

CoHjn— aO, 

CnHjn— «0g           CnHjn-tO^ 

CnHjB-4 

CnHaB-40j 

CoHto_gO,           CnHft..^^. 

&0. 

&c. 
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Diatomio  and  Xonobatio  Aoids. 

1.— LmUo  Seriet,  CHbO,. 

The  aoids  of  this  series  may  be  divided  into  two  groups,  distinguished 
as  normal  lactic  acids  and  isolactic  acidt.  The  known  members  of  the  series 
are: 

Glycollio  or  Oxy acetic  acid,  C-H^O,. 

Lactic  or  Oxy  propionic  acid,  CgH^O,. 

Oxybutyric  acid,  C.HgO,,  and  its  isomer,  Dimethoxalio  acid. 

Oxyvaleric  acid,  CjUiQOg,  and  its  isomer,  Ethomethoxalie  acid. 

Leucic  or  Oxycaproic  acid,  C^H^O,,  and  isomer,  Diethoxalic  acid. 

Acids  homologous  with  dimethoxalio  acid,  and  containing  7,  9,  and  12 
atoms  of  carbon,  have  also  been  obtained. 

The  normal  lactic  acids  correspond  to  the  diatomic  alcohols  homologous 
with  ethenio  alcohol  (glycol) ;  thus : 


C„  iHta  jOH 

C„^iHto-fOI 

1 
CHjOH 

COOH 

Diatomic 

Normal  acid  of 

alcohol. 

lactic  series. 

If  in  the  second  formula  we  make  n  sucoeseiTcly  equal  to  1,  2,  8,  &o., 
we  get  the  series : 

OH  CHjOH  CjH^OH  C,H,OH 

COOH  COOH  COOH  COOH 

Carbonic      GlycoUic  Lactic  ()xybutyrio 

acid.  acid.  acid.  acid. 

Carbonic  acid  is,  however,  a  bibasio  acid,  for  reasons  which  will  be  ex- 
plained further  on,  and  will  be  considered  by  itself. 
The  normal  lactic  acids  are  produced : 

1.  From  the  glycols  by  slow  oxidation  in  contact  with  platinum  black,  or 
by  the  action  of  dilute  nitric  acid.  The  higher  glycols,  howcTer,  are  partly 
split  up  by  oxidation,  part  of  their  carbon  ns  well  as  hydrogen  being  oxi- 
dized, an*d  a  lower  acid  of  the  series  produced ;  thus  amylene  glycol  yields 
oxybutyric  instead  of  oxyyaleric  acid. 

2.  By  the  action  of  moist  silver  oxide  on  the  monochlorinated  or  mono- 
brominated  fatty  acids  (p.  708),  e.  g. : 

CjHgClO,     +    AgHO    =    AgCl    +    C,H,0, 
Chloropro-  Lactic 

picnic  acid.  acid.  ^ 

By  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  on  the  amidated  derlTatives  of  the  &tty 
acids : 

C,HjNO,    +    NOgH    =    C,H,0,    +    OH,    +    N, 
Amidacetic  acid  Glycollio 

(glycocine).  acid. 

C(C.H^+,),OH 
The  Itolaetic  acidt  are  represented  by  the  general  formula,  I 

COOH 

They  are  obtained  in  the  form  of  ethers  by  the  action  of  the  zinc-com- 
pound of  an  alcohol-radical,  CnHfn+i*  on  a  neutral  ether  of  oxalic  acid  con- 
taining a  radical  of  the  same  series,  such  as  diethylic  oxalate.     The  reae- 
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tion  consists  in  the  replacement  of  an  atom  of  oxygen  in  the  oxalio  ether 
by  two  equivalents  of  alcohol-radical,  and  the  simultaneouB  replacement  of 
an  equiyalent  of  ethyl,  methyl,  &c.,  in  the  oxalic  ether  by  an  equivalent* 
of  zinc,  whereby  an  ether  of  lino-diethyloxalic  acid,  &c.,  is  produced,  w>uch 
by  certain  obvious  transformations  may  be  converted  into  the  requi*^ 
aoid;  thus: 

COOCH,  C(C,H,),OZn^ 

I  +    2Zn/C,H,  =  Zn/(CH,)0    +        I 

COOCH,  COOCHg 

Dimethylio  Zino  Zinc  Methylic  zinco- 

oxalate.  methide.     .   methylate.  diethoxalate. 

C(C,H.)aOZn'  C(C,H5),0H 

I                    +  HOH      s      Zn'HO        +         I 

COOCH,  COOCH, 

Methylic  zinco-  Water.                Zino                         Methylic 

diethoxalat-e.  hydrate.                  diethoxalate. 

The  methylic  diethoxalate  is  easily  decomposed  by  baryta-water,  yield<i 
ing  methyl  alcohol  and  barium  diethoxalate : 

C(C,Hs),OH  C(C,H,),OH 

I                    +  Ba'HO      =     CH,(OH)      -f        I 

COOCH,  COOBa' 

Methylic  Barium 

diethoxalate.  diethoxalate. 

And  this  salt  decomposed  by  sulphuric  aoid  yields  diethoxalio  acid, 
C(C,Hj),OH 

,  isomeric  with  leucic  acid. 
OOH 

In  the  first  stage  of  the  process  it  is  found  best  to  use  a  mixture  of  ethyl 
iodide  with  metafile  zinc,  which  produces  zinc-ethide,  instead  of  the  latter 
compound  previously  prepared.  The  other  isolactic  ethers  are  prepared 
in  a  similar  manner. 

The  acids  of  either  group  are  reduced  by  hydriodic  acid  to  the  corre- 
sponding acids  of  the  acetic  series ;  e.  g, : 

C,H,0,      +      2HI      =      C,HeO^     +      OH,  +      I, 
Lactic  Propionic 

acid.  acid. 

The  ethereal  salts  of  the  isolactic  acids  are  converted  by  phosphorus  tri- 
chloride or  pentoxide,  into  ethers  of  the  iso-acrylio  acids  (p.  626) ;  the 
ethereal  salts  of  the  normal  lactic  acids  do  not  exhibit  this  reaction. 

The  normal  lactic  acids,  when  heated,  give  up  a  molecule  of  water,  and 
are  converted  into  oxygen  ethers  or  anhydrides ;  e,  g, : 

C,H,0,        —        OH,        »        C,H^O, 
Lactic  Lactide. 

acid. 

Two  molecules  of  a  normal  lactic  acid  may  also  be  deprived  of  a  molecule 
of  water,  thereby  producing  a  condensed  acid,  analogous  to  the  polyethenio 
alcohols ;  e,  g. :    - 

2C,H,0,         —        OH,         =         CH^ioOj 
Lactic  Dilactio 

acid.  acid. 

*  To  ilmplify  tbe  eqnittions,  we  have  made  me  of  the  tquivaleiU  (32-5)  iatind  of  the  atom 
(<S5)  of  line,  deDoting  It  by  the  symbol  Zn'. 
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CHjOH 
OlToollie  Aeid,  G2H40.    =     1  .  —  This  aoid  is  produced  in  »  T»rietT 

COOH 
of  reactions,  several  of  which  have  been  already  mentioned,  Tie.,  the  oxi- 
dation of  glycol  by  contact  with  platinum  black  or  by  treatment  with  dilute 
nitric  acid ;  the  decomposition  of  beuzoglycollic  acid  by  boiling  with  water ; 
the  decomposition  of  glycocine  by  nitrous  acid ;  the  action  of  wal«r  or 
alkalies  on  bromacetic  and  chloraoetio  acid,  or  their  salts  (pp.  603,  614, 
6d8j,  e.  g,,  by  boiling  siWer  bromacetate  with  water: 

CjHjBrAgOg        +        OH,        s        AgBr        +        C^H^O, 

It  is  also  produced :  «.  By  the  action  of  alkalies  on  glyoxal  and  glyoxjlie 
aoid: 

C,H,0,        +        OH,        =        C,H^O, 
Glyoxal.  Glycollic  acid. 

2C,H40^        =        C,H.04        +        CjH^O,        +        OH,. 
Glyoxylic  Oxalic  Glycolno 

acid.  acid.  acid. 

fi.  Together  with  glyoxal,  glyoxylic  acid,  and  other  products  by  the  ac- 
tion of  nitric  acid  upon  alcohol. 

y.  By  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  (eTolved  by  sine  and  Bulphoric 
aoid)  upon  oxalic  acid : 

C,HA        +         2H,        =        OH,        +        CjH^O, 
Oxalic  GlycoUio 

acid.  acid. 

Glycollic  acid  differs  somewhat  in  its  properties,  according  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  prepared,  being  sometimes  syrupy  and  uncrystallizable, 
sometimes  separating  from  its  solution  in  ether  in  large  regular  crystals. 
It  has  a  Tery  sour  taste,  dissolves  easily  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether ;  melts 
at  780  or  790C.  a72«-174®  F.);  begins  to  boil  at  100°;  decomposes  when 
heated  to  above  160°  C.  (802°  r.).  All  the  glycoUates  are  more  or  less  solu- 
ble and  orystallizable. 

DiglycolUc  add,  Qfifi^  =  20,H^0g  —  OH,,  also  called  ParamaUe  add,  — 
This  acid,  isomeric  with  malic  aoid,  and  related  to  glycollic  acid  in  the 
same  manner  as  diethenic  alcohol  to  glycol,  is  produced  by  the  dehydra- 
tion of  glycollic  acid,  and  by  the  oxidation  of  diethenic  or  triethenic  alco- 
hol. It  is  also  formed  in  the  preparation  of  glycollic  acid  by  heating 
sodium  chloraoetate  with  caustic  soda,  which  in  fact  is  the  process  by  which 
it  was  first  obtained  : 

C,H,C10,     -f      2NaH0      =     NaG      +      OH,      +      C.H,NaO, 

Chloracetic  Sodium  gly- 

acid.  collate. 

C.H.CIO,        -f        CyHgNaO,        »        NaCl        -f         C-H^O, 
Chloracetic  Sodium  Diglycollio 

acid.  glycoUate.  acid. 

DiglycolUc  acid  is  a  crystalline  bibasic  acid,  forming  with  univalent 
metals,  normal  salts  containing  C^HjM'Og.  and  acid  salts,  C4H4M,05;  with 
bivalent  metals  it  forms  only  normal  salts,  C4H4M'^Og. 

C.H^OH  f  HCaH.OH 

Lactic  Aeid,  C,H,0,  =    1  or  C  ^  0'"  .—Of  this  acid  there  are 

COOH  I  OH 

two  modifications:  one  called  ordinary  lactic  add,  procluoed  by  a  peculiar 
fermentation  of   sugar ;    the  second,    called  paralacUc  or  sareolactk  aeid^ 
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existing  in  muscular  flesh.     The  difference  of  constitution  between  these 
two  acids  is  represented  by  the  following  formulsB : 

CH,  CHjOH 

CHOH  CH, 

COOH  COOH 

Ordinary  lactic  acid.        Paralactic  acid. 

Ordinary  lactic  acid  is  also  produced  by  the  first  three  general  methods 
given  on  page  642,  viz.,  by  the  slow  oxidation  of  propene  glycol;  by  the 
action  of  moist  siWer  oxide  on  chloro-propionic  or  bromo-propionic  acid ; 
and  by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  on  alanine ;  further,  by  the  following 
special  processes : 

a.  By  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  on  pyruvic  acid : 

CjH^O,        -U        H,        =        C,H.O,. 

/?.  By  the  action  of  hydrocyanic  acid  and  water  on  acetic  aldehyde : 

CH, 
CH,  I 

I  +  CNH        =        CHOH 

CO'^H  I 

Aldehyde.  Hydrocyanic    Unknown  inter- 

acid,      mediate  compound. 

CH, 

I 
+        20H,        =        NH,        +        CHOH 

C( 


;ooH 

Lactic  acid. 


CH, 
CHOH 

(In 

Intermediate 
compound. 

Paralactic  acid  is  produced: — 1.  By  heating  ethene  chlorohydrate  with 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassium  cyanide,  and  boiling  the  resulting 
ethene  cyano-hydrate  with  caustic  potash,  whereupon  ammonia  is  given 
off,  and  potassium  paralactate  is  produced  : 

CH,OH 

CNK        ==        KCl 


CH,C1 
Ethene  chlor- 
hydrate. 

CHjOH 

CHjCN 
Ethene  cyano- 
hydrate. 


+ 


+ 


+        20H,        =        NH,        + 


CH,OH 

CH,CN 
Ethene  cyano- 
hydrate. 

CH,OH 

CH, 

COOH 

Paralactic 

acid. 


2.  By  combining  ethene  with  carbonyl  chloride,  whereby  paralactyl 
chloride  is  produced,  and  decomposing  this  chloride  with  an  alkali : 


CH, 
CH, 


+ 


COCl, 


Ethene. 


CH,C1 

=  CH, 

COCl 
Paralactyl  chloride. 
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CHjCI  CHjOH 

CH,        +  2H0H         =         2HC1        +        CH, 

COCl  COOH 

Paralactyl  chloride.  ParaUctic  acid. 


Paralactio  acid  is  extracted  from  mascalar  flesh  bj  cold  water  or  dilute 
alcohol. 

Preparation  of  ordinary  lactic  add  by  Fermentation  — Various  kinds  of  sugar, 
and  dextrin,  when  subjected  to  the  action  of  particular  ferments,  are  con- 
Terted  into  lactic  acid,  the  change  consisting  in  a  resolution  of  the  molecule, 
preceded  in  some  cases  by  the  assumption  of  the  elements  of  water: 

CpH^Oe  =  2C,H,0, 

Glucose.  Lactic  acid. 

C„H„0„        +        OH,        +        4C,H.O, 
Milk  sugar.  Lactic  acid. 

This  lactouB  fermentation  requires  a  temperature  between  20**  and  40°  C. 
(58°  and  104°  F.),  and  the  presence  of  water  and  certain  ferments — viz., 
albuminous  substances  in  a  peculiar  state  of  decomposition,  such  as  casein, 
glutin,  or  animal  membranes,  especially  the  coating  of  the  stomach  of  the 
calf  (rennet),  or  of  the  dog,  or  bladder.  According  to  Pasteur  and  others, 
it  depends  upon  the  presence  of  a  peculiar  fungus,  PeniciUium  glaucum  (p. 
521).  The  following  is  a  good  method  for  preparing  the  acid  in  consider- 
able quantity:  2  gallons  of  milk  are  mixed  with  6  pounds  of  raw  sugar,  12 
pints  of  water,  8  ounces  of  putrid  cheese,  and  4  pounds  of  chalk,  which 
should  be  mixed  up  to  a  creamy  consistence  with  some  of  the  liquid.  This 
mixture  is  exposed  in  a  loosely  coyered  jar  to  a  temperature  of  about  80° 
0.  (86°  F.),  with  occasional  stirring.  The  use  of  the  chalk  is  to  neutraliie 
the  lactic  acid,  which  would  otherwise  coagulate  the  casein,  render  it  insol- 
uble, and  thereby  put  a  stop  to  the  process.  At  the  end  of  two  or  three 
weeks  it  will  be  found  converted  into  a  semi-solid  mass  of  calcium  lactate, 
which  may  be  drained,  pressed,  and  purified  by  re-crystallization  from 
water.  The  lactate  may  be  decomposed  by  the  necessary  quantity  of  pure 
oxalic  acid,  the  filtered  liquor  neutralized  with  zinc  carbonate,  and,  after 
a  second  filtration,  eyaporated  until  the  xinc-salt  crystallizes  out  on  cooling. 
An  important  modification  of  this  process  consists  in  employing  commercial 
xinc-white  instead  of  powdered  chalk,  which  yields  at  once  difficultly  soluble 
sine  lactate,  easily  purified  by  re-crystallization.  The  zinc  lactate  may, 
lastly,  be  re-dissoWed  in  water,  and  decomposed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
in  order  to  obtain  the  free  acid.  Together  with  the  lactic  acid  a  certnin 
quantity  of  mannite  is  invariably  formed.  This  is  separated  by  agitating 
the  concentrated  aqueous  solution  with  ether,  in  which  lactic  acid  alone  is 
soluble. 

If,  in  the  first  part  of  the  process,  the  solid  calcium  lactate  be  not  re- 
moved at  the  proper  time  from  the  fermenting  liquid,  it  will  gradually 
re-dissolve  and  disappear,  being  converted  into  soluble  butyrate  (p.  617). 

Lactic  acid  may  be  extracted  from  a  great  variety  of  liquids  containing 
decomposing  organic  matter,  as  satterkrautt  a  preparation  of  white  cabbage, 
the  sour  liquor  of  the  starch-maker,  &c. 

Solution  of  lactic  acid  may  be  concentrated  in  the  vacuum  of  the  air- 
pump,  over  a  surface  of  oil  of  vitriol,  until  it  appears  as  a  colorless,  syrupy 
liquid,  of  sp.  gr.  1*21 6.  It  has  an  intensely  sour  taste  and  acid  reaction: 
it  is  hygroscopic,  and  yery  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  All  its 
•alts  are  soluble. 

When  syrupy  lactic  acid  is  heated  in  a  retort  to  180°  C.  (266°  F.),  water 
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containiDg  a  little  lactio  acid  distils  over,  and  the  residue  on  cooling  forms 
a  yellowish,  solid,  fusible  mass,  Tery  bitter,  and  nearly  insoluble  in  water. 
This  is  dilactic  acid,  C^HjoOj  —  2C,H.O, — OH,.  Long-continued  boiling  with 
water  re-converts  it  into  lactic  acid.  When  this  substance  is  further  heated, 
it  decomposes,  yielding  numerous  products.  One  of  these  is  Utclidey  or 
lactic  anhydride,  C,!!/),,  a  volatile  substance,  crystallizing  in  brilliant, 
colorless,  rhombic  plates,  which,  when  put  into  water,  slowly  dissolve,  with 
production  of  lactic  acid. 

Lactide  combines  with  ammonia,  forming  laetamide,  a  soluble  cry  stall  izable 
substance  isomeric  with  alanine  or  amidopropionic  acid  (p.  615).  The  dif- 
ference between  those  two  bodies  and  their  relation  to  lactic  acid  is  ex- 
hibited by  the  following  formulie: 

CjH^NH,  CjH^OH  CjH^OH 

COOH  COOH  CONH, 

Alanine.  Lactio  acid.  Lactamide. 

Alanine  may  be  derived  from  lactic  acid  by  substitution  of  amidogen  for 
the  aleoholie  hydrozyl  of  the  acid  ^which  comes  to  exactly  the  same  thing 
as  replacing  an  atom  of  hydrogen  in  propionic  acid,  C.H^O^  by  amidogen] ; 
accordingly  it  retains  an  atom  of  basic  hydrogen,  and  therefore  reacts  as 
an  acid  (lactamic  or  amidopropionic  acid);  but  in  lactamide  the  hatie  hy- 
droxyl  is  replaced  by  amidogen,  and  therefore  the  compound  is  neutral. 

Another  product  of  the  action  of  heat  on  lactic  acid  is  lactone,  a  colorless 
volatile  liquid,  boiling  at  92-2°  C.  (198®  F.).  Acetone  is  also  formed,  and 
carbon  monoxide  and  dioxide  are  given  off.  Lactic  acid,  boiled  with  dilute 
nitric  acid,  or  with  dioxide  of  lead  or  barium,  is  converted  into  oxajio  acid. 
Distilled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  dioxide  of  lead  or  manganese,  it 
yields  a  large  quantity  of  aldehyde,  together  with  carbon  dioxide.  Hy- 
driodic  acid,  or  a  mixture  of  phosphorus  tetroxide  and  water,  reduces  it 
to  propionic  acid,  with  liberation  of  iodine : 

CtHeO,    +    2HI    s     CjH.O,    -f    OH,    -f    I,. 

Paralactie  acid  in  solution  or  in  the  syrupy  state  is  undistinguishable  from 
ordinary  lactic  acid.  When  heated  it  is  converted  into  lactide,  which,  when 
boiled  with  water,  yields  ordinary  lactic  acid. 

Lactates,  — The  best  defined  of  these  salts  are  represented  by  the  formulsB, 
CgHgO^M^,  and  (C,H50,),M^^.  Barium  and  calcium  also  form  acid  lactates, 
t.  g.y  (C3HjO,),Ca^^ .  2Cfi^^.  The  lactates  are,  for  the  most  part,  sparingly 
soluble  in  cold  water,  and  effloresce  rapidly  from  their  solutions:  they  are 
all  insoluble  in  ether.  When  heated  with  excess  of  strong  sulphuric  acid, 
they  give  oflf^  a  large  quantity  of  pure  carbon  monoxide. 

The  paralactates  have,  for  the  most  part,  the  same  composition  as  the 
lactates ;  but  some  of  them  differ  in  form,  solubility,  and  other  characters. 

Calcium  lactate,  (G.H,Og),Ca^^ .  5  Aq.,  is  obtained  in  the  fermentation  pro- 
cess above  described,  or  by  boiling  aqueous  lactic  acid  with  calcium  car- 
bonate. It  dissolves  in  9-6  parts  of  water  at  ordinary  temperatures.  The 
paralactate  contains  only  4  molecules  of  water,  which  however  it  retains 
longer  than  the  lactate,  and  requires  12  parts  of  water  to  dissolve  it.  — 
Zine  lactate,  (CgH^O,),Zn^^ .  8  Aq.,  gives  off  its  water  quickly  at  100®,  dis- 
solves in  6  parts  of  boiling  water,  in  5*8  parts  of  cold  water,  and  is  nearly 
insoluble  in  alcohol.  The  paralactate  contains  only  2  molecules  of  orystal- 
lization-water,  which  it  retains  with  considerable  force.  It  dissolves  in 
2-88  parts  of  boiling,  6*7  parts  of  cold  water,  and  in  2-23  parts  of  alcohol, 
either  cold  or  boiling. — Ferrous  lactate  is  precipitated  in  small  yellowish 
needles  on  mixing  ammonium  lactate  with  ferrous  chloride  or  sulphate.  — 
Ferric  lactate  is  a  brown  deliquescent  mass. 
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Luetic  Etkern.  —  Lactic  acid,  like  the  other  members  of  the  group,  can 
form  three  different  ethers  containing  the  same  univalent  alcohol-radical, 
according  as  the  alcoholic  or  the  basic  hydrogen-atom,  or  both,  are  re- 
placed; thus: 

CjH^OH  C^40C,H5  CjH^OH  CjH^OC.H^ 

COOH  COOH  COOCjH,  COOC.H, 

Lactic  Ethyl-lactic  Monethylic    Biethylic  lactate, 

acid.  acid.  lactate.         or  ethylic  ethyl 

lactate. 

< 

Monethylie  lactate,  €,11504 .  C,Hg,  is  produced  by  distilling  potassium  or 
sodium  lactate  with  potassium  ethylsulphate.  It  is  a  syrupy  liquid,  boiling 
at  176°  C.  (848^'  F.).     Potassium  dissoWes  in  it,  with  cTolution  of  hydrogen, 

CjH^OK 
forming  eihylie potauio-laetate,    I  .  —  Ethyl-laeiie add,  C.H.(C,H.)0,.H, 

COCjHj 
is  obtained  as  a  potassium  or  calcium-salt  by  decomposing  diethylic  lactate 
with  potash  or  milk  of  lime.  l¥hen  separated  from  these  salts  by  sulphuric 
acid,  it  forms  a  viscid  liquid,  boiling  with  partial  decomposition  between 
196°  and  198°  C.  (383°-888°  F.).  Diethylic  lactaU,  Cfi^{C^U^)0^.  C,Hj,  is 
produced  by  the  action  of  ethyl-iodide  on  ethylic  potassio-lactate,  or  on 
sodium  ethylate,  and  by  that  of  sodium  ethylate  on  ethyl-chloropropionate : 

CjH^ClO   CjHj      +      C,H«ONa    =    NaCl    +    CjH^O,.  (C^Hj), 
Ethyl-chloro-  Sodium  Diethylic 

propionate.  ethylate.  lactate. 

Methyllactic  add,  C,H4(CH,)0,fOH),  and  its  zinc  and  silver  salts  have  also 
been  obtained. 

The  alcoholic  hydrogen  of  lactic  acid  may  also  be  replaced  by  acid  radi- 
cals, forming  such  compounds  as  acetolactie  acid,  C,H4(C,H,0)0, .  OH. 

Lacttl  Crlokide,  C^H^OCl,,  ok  Chloropbopiomti.  Chloride,  CgH^ClO. 
CI,  is  obtained,  together  with  phosphorus  oxychloride,  by  gently  heating  a 
mixture  of  calcium  lactate  with  phosphorus  pentachloride ;  also  by  the 
direct  combination  of  ethene  with  carbonyl  chloride.  It  Is  a  colorless 
liquid,  boiling  above  100°,  and  decomposed  with  water,  forming  hydro- 
chloric and  chloropropionic  acids. 

CbHjoOH 
Leneic  Add,  C^Hi^O,  =   1  .  —  This  acid,  isomeric  with  diethoxalie 

COOH 
acid,  is  produced  by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  on  leucine  or  amidoeaproio 
acid  (p.  619).  It  forms  needles  or  monoclinic  prisms,  soluble  in  water,  al- 
cohol, and  ether,  melting  at  about  73°  C.  (163°  F.),  and  volatilizing  at  100**. 
When  heated  for  some  time  at  that  temperature,  it  gives  off  water,  and 
leaves  a  syrupy  oxide  or  anhydride.  It  forms  crystallizable  salts  analogous 
to  the  lactates. 


fOH 
Oarbonie  Aoid,  CH,0,  =  C  -I  0^^.  —  This  acid  belongs  to  the  lactic  series, 

I  OH 
so  far  as  its  constitution  is  concerned,  being  derived  from  the  unknowxi 

rOH 
methane  glycol,  C  <j  H, ,  by  substitution  of  0  for  H, ;  but  it  differs  from  aU 
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the  other  acids  of  the  series  in  being  bibasic,  both  the  hydroxy!  groups 
contained  in  it  being  immediately  connected  with  an  atom  of  oxygen,  so 
that  either  of  the  hydrogeu-aloms  may  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the 
group  CO^H. 

Carbonic  acid  itself,  or  hydrogen  carbonate,  is  not  known,  inasmuch  as 
when  a  metallic  carbonate  is  decomposed  by  a  stronger  acid,  the  hydrogen 
carbonate,  CH^O^,  always  splits  up  into  water  and  carbon  dioxide,  which 
escapes  as  gas.  The  corresponding  sulphur-compound,  CH^Sg,  is,  how- 
ever, obtained  as  an  oily  liquid  when  a  metallic  sulpho-carbonate  is  decom- 
posed by  an  acid  (p.  203). 

With  the  alkali-metals  carbonic  iMsid  forms  acid  and  normal  or  neutral 
■alts,  according  as  one  or  both  of  the  hydrogen-atoms  are  replaced ;  e,  g,z 

{OH 
ONft 
Normal  sodium  carbonate,     CNa^O,,    or  CO(ONa),. 

With  the  earth-metals  and  other  dyad  metals,  carbonic  acid  forms  only 
normal  salts,  CM^^O,,  and  basic  salts ;  the  so-called  acid  carbonates  of 
barium,  calcium,  &o.,  are  known  only  in  solution,  and  are,  in  fact,  merely 
solutions  of  neutral  carbonates  in  aqueous  carbonic  acid,  which  give  off 
carbon  dioxide  on  boiling.  The  basic  carbonates  of  dyad  metals  may  be 
▼iewed  as  compounds  of  normal  carbonates  with  metallic  oxides  or  hydrates ; 
for  example,  slaked  lime,  produced  by  exposing  quicklime  to  moist  air,  has 
the  composition  of>a  dicalcic  carbonate,  Ca^^O .  COgCa^^ .  Aq. ;  and  native 
green  copper  carbonate,  or  malachite,  consists  of  Cu^^O  .  CO,Cu^^ .  Aq. 
These  basic  carbonates  may,  however,  be  viewed  in  another  way,  namely, 
as  derived  from  a  tetratomic  carbonic  acid,  or  orthocarbonie  acid^  CH^^Of,  or 
C(0H)4,  analogous  to  methane  and  carbon  tetrachloride;  thus,  dicalcic  car- 
bonate =  CCa'^O^ .  Aq. ;  malachite  =  CCu^^jO^ .  Aq. 

With  metals  of  higher  atomicity,  carbonic  acid  does  not  form  definite  salts. 

Carbomig  Ethers.  — The  only  carbonic  ethers  known  are  those  in  which 
the  two  hydrogen-atoms  of  carbonic  acid  are  replaced  either  by  two  equiv- 
alents of  a  monad  alcohol-radical,  or  by  one  equivalent  of  a  monad  alco- 
hol-radical and  one  equivalent  of  a  metal. 

Ethyl  carbonate^  ^^8(^1^5)3*  ^^  formed  by  the  action  of  ethyl  iodide  on 
silver  carbonate ; 

COjAg,      +      2C.H,I      =      2AgI      -f      C0,(C,H5),; 

also  by  the  action  of  potassium  or  sodium  on  ethyl  oxalate,  ^fi4lip^^2 ' 
this  reaction  is  not  quite  understood  ;  but  it  amounts  to  the  removal  of  car- 
bon monoxide,  or  carbonyl,  CO,  from  the  oxalic  ether.  Fragments  of  po- 
tassium or  sodium  are  dropped  into  oxalic  ether  as  long  as  gas  is  disen- 
gaged: the  brown  pasty  product  is  then  mixed  with  water  and  distilled. 
The  carbonic  ether  is  found  floating  upon  the  surface  of  the  water  of  the 
receiver  as  a  colorless,  limpid  liquid  of  aromatic  odor  and  burning  taste. 
It  boils  at  125^  C.  (267®  F.),  and  is  decomposed  by  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
potash  into  potassium  carbonate  and  alcohol.  By  chlorine  in  diffused  day- 
light it  is  converted  into  tetrachlorethyl  carbonate,  CO,.  (CgHgCl,)2,  and  in 
sunshine  into  pentachlorethyl  carbonate,  C0,(C2Cl5)g. 

Ethyl-potassium  carbonate^  CO,(C,Hj)K,  is  produced  by  passing  earbonio 
acid  gas  into  a  cooled  solution  01  potassium  hydrate  in  absolute  alcohol : 

C,H,0    4-    KHO    -f    CO,    ==    OH,    -f    C0,.(C,H5)K. 

It  is  a  white  nacreous  salt,  decomposed  by  water  into  potassium  carbonate 
and  alcohol. 
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Ethyl-methyl  carb&nate,  C09(C2Hg)(CH.),  is  obtained  by  distilling  a  mixture 
of  ethyl-potassium  sulphate  and  methyl-potassium  carbonate : 

S04.(C,H5)K    +    CO,.(CH,)K    =    SO^K,    -f    C0g{C,H5)(CH,). 

Methyl- barium  carbonate,  (C0g).(GHg]2Ba^^,  is  obtained  as  a  white  pre- 
cipitate by  passing  carbonic  acid  gas  into  a  solution  of  baryta  in  methyl 
aloohoL 

Carbonates  of  butyl,  amyl,  and  allyl^  analogous  in  composition  to  ethyl 
carbonate,  have  also  been  obtained.  Phenyl  hydrogen  carbonate,  or  aeid 
phenyl  carbonate,  €0,(05115)  II,  is  identical  with  salicylic  acid,  which  will  be 
described  further  on. 

Ethyl  orthoearbonate,*  0(002^^)49  is  produced  by  heating  a  mixture  of 
chloropicrin  (trichloro-nitromethane)  with  absolute  alcohol  and  sodium : 

Chloropicrin.  Sodium  Sodium  Sodium        Ethyl  ortlio- 

ethylate.  chloride.         nitrile.         carbonate. 

It  is  a  colorless  oil,  boiling  at  158<>-169<>  0.  {HIZ<*-SIB^F.).  Heated  with 
boric  oxide  to  100^,  it  is  resoWed  into  ethyl  anhydroborate  (p.  528),  and 
ordinary  ethyl  carbonate : 

C(OC,H,),    +    2B,0,    =    2BO,C,H5 .  B,Og    +    C0,(CjH5),. 

SuLPHOCABBONic  Etbers.  —  These  are  bodies  hnvine  the  composition  of 
carbonic  ethers  in  which  the  oxygen  is  replaced,  wholly  or  partly,  by  sul- 
phur.  The  following  table  exhibits  their  names  and  formulas,  the  ethyl 
and  ethene  compounds  being  taken  as  examples : 

Ethyl-monosulphocarbonic  acid  .  .  .  00,8  .  (C^Hj^H. 
Diethylic  monosulphocarbonate  .  .  .  CO|S  .  (C,H,)^ 
Ethyl-disulphocarbonic  or  Xanthio  acid  .  COS,  .  (C,Hg^H. 
Diethylic  disulphocarbonate  .        .        .  COS, .  (C,H<L. 

Ethyl-trisulphocarbonic  acid  .        .        .  CS, .  (C,H()H. 

Diethylic  trisulphocarbonate  .        .        .  CS, .  (C^Ag, 

Ethene  disulphocarbonate  ....  COS, .  (C.H.)^^ 
Ethene  trisulphocarbonate    ....  CSg  .  (C,H  J^^. 

The  metallic  salts  of  the  acid  nUphocarbonie  ethere  are  produced  in  the 
same  manner  as  those  of  the  carbonic  ethers :  thus  carbonic  dioxide  unites 
with  potassium  sulphethylate  (mercaptide),  to  form  potassium  ethyl-mono- 
sulphocarbonate,  just  as  it  unites  with  potassium  ethylate  to  form  the  ethyl- 
oarbonate ;  and,  in  like  manner,  carbon  disulphide  act«  on  potassium 
ethylate  or  alcoholic  potash,  so  as  to  form  potassium  ethjldisulphocarbon- 
ate ;  and  on  potassium  mercaptide,  or  an  alcoholic  solution  of  the  sulph- 
hydrate,  so  as  to  form  the  ethyltrisulphocarbonate,  thus: 

CO,  +  (C,H4)K0  =  COg(C,H.)K  Ethylcarbonate. 

CO,  -I-  (^tH5)KS  =  CO^(C,Hg)K  Ethylmonosulphocarbonate. 

CS,  4-  (C,H5)«K0  =z  COS,(C.H,)K  Ethyldisulphocarbonate. 

CS,  +  (0,Hg)KS  =  CS,(C,Hg)K  Ethyltrisulphocarbonate. 

The  neutral  tulphoearbonie  ethert  (containing  mon atomic  alcohol-radicals) 
are  produced  by  the  action  of  the  chlorides,  bromides,  &c.  of  aleohol-radi* 
cals  on  the  metallic  salts  of  the  corresponding  acid  ethers,  e.  y, : 

(C,H5)KC8,    +    CjHgCl    =    KCl    +    fC,H,),C8, 
Potassic  ethyl-  Ethylic  trisul- 

trisulphocarbonate.  phocarbonate. 

•  H,  Bauett,  Chem.  80c  Jonmal  [2],  i.  198. 
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The  Bulphocarbonic  ethers  of  diatomic  alcohol-radicals  are  formed  hy  the 
action  of  diatomic  alcoholic  bromides,  iodides,  &c.,  on  sodium  sulphocar- 
bonate,  e.  g. : 

C-H^Br,    +     C8,Na,    =    2NaBr    +    CSjfCjH^)'^' 
Ethene  £tiieue  tri- 

bromide.  sulphocarbonate. 

The  neutral  snlphocarbonic  ethers  are  oily  liquids ;  so  likewise  are  ih.% 
acid  ethers,  such  at  least  as  are  known  in  the  free  state,  or  as  hydrogen- 
salts;  their  metallic  salts  are  moutly  crystalline.  The  best  known  of  these 
compounds  are  the  ethyldisulphocarbonatn  or  xanthatea. 

To  prepare  xanthie  add^  alcohol  of  0*800  sp.  gr.  is  saturated,  whilst  boil- 
ing, with  potash,  and  into  this  solution  carbon  bisulphide  is  dropped  till  it 
ceases  to  be  dissolved,  or  until  the  liquid  loses  its  alkalinity.  On  cooling 
the  whole  to  — 18°  C  (0°  F.),  the  potassium-salt  separates  in  the  form  of 
brilliant,  slender,  colorless  prisms,  which  must  be  quickly  pressed  between 
folds  of  bibulous  paper,  and  dried  in  a  Tacuum.  It  is  freely  soluble  in 
water  and  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  ether,  and  iq  gradually  destroyed  by 
exposure  to  air,  by  oxidation  of  part  of  the  sulphur.  Xanthie  acid  may  be 
prepared  by  decomposing  this  salt  with  dilute  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric 
add.  It  is  a  colorless,  oily  liquid,  heaTier  than  water,  of  powerful  and 
peculiar  odor,  and  very  Combustible:  it  reddens  litmus-paper,  and  ulti- 
mately bleaches  it.  Exposed  to  gentle  heat  (about  24°  C  [75°  F.]),  it  is 
decomposed  into  alcohol  and  carbon  bisulphide.  Exposed  to  the  air,  or 
kept  beneath  the  surface  of  water  open  to  the  air,  it  becomes  eovered  with 
a  whitish  crust,  and  is  gradually  destroyed.  The  xanthates  of  the  slkaK-" 
metals  and  of  barium  are  colorless  and  crystallisable ;  the  cslcinBHSsH 
dries  up  to  a  gummy  mass ;  the  xanthates  of  sine,  lead,  and  meronry  are 
white,  and  but  slightly  soluble ;  that  of  copper  is  a  floeoulttHi,  imoliibls 
substance,  of  beautiful  yellow  color. 

Ethylie  dimfphocarbonate  or  Xanthie  ether,  COS, .  (C,H^)p  obtmaed  by  tW 
action  of  ethyl  chloride  on  potassium  xanthate,  is  a  pale-yellow  oiU  boiling 
at  200°  C.  (392°  F. ),  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  all  proportimts  of  aleohsl 
or  ether.  Ammonia -gas  passed  into  it^  alcoholic  solution  foniM  mi 
and  a  crystalline  substance  called  xanthanude: 

COS,(C,H.),    -f    NHg    =    C,H8(SH)     -f    C08(C,H,)NH, 
Xanthie  ether.  Mercapt«n.  Xanthamide. 

jUmfi  dutUphoearbotuUe,  C08(CaHu)„  treated  in  like  nuuiner,  yields 
tkamytamide,  C0S(CsHu)NH,. 


2. — PyraTie  Series,  CbHsb-sO,. 
This  is  a  small  group  of  acids,  including  — 


Pyruvic  acid,  C,H^Oj 


Jalapinoleio  acid,  Cj^HiqC,? 


ConTolTulinoleic  ac.d,  C„H^0,?     Ricinoleic  acid,  Oi^Hj^O,. 

Glyoxylic  acid,  a  product  of  the  oxidation  of  alcohol,  glycol,  and  glyoxal, 
is  sometimes  said  to  have  the  composition  C.H^O,;  but  it  is  more  probably 
C2H4O4,  and  belongs  to  another  series,  as  will  be  explained  hereafter. 

PymTio  Acid,  CgH^O,,  also  called  Pyroraeemie  add,  is  produced  by  dry 
distillation  of  racemic  or  tartaric  acid : 

C^HeOe    =    Cfifi^    +    CO,    -f    OH,. 
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It  is  a  liquid,  boiling,  with  partial  decomposition,  at  about  165°  G.  (329^  F.). 
Treated  with  sodium  amalgam,  or  hydriodio  acid,  it  takes  up  two  atoms  of 
hydrogen,  and  is  converted  into  lactic  acid,  CgHgOg,  or  if  the  reagent  is 
used  in  large  excess,  into  propionic  acid,  C,HqO-.  it  also  unites  directly 
with  bromine,  forming  the  acid,  G,H^BrgO,,  prooably  dibromolactic  acid. 
Its  salts  crystallize  rei^lily. 

ConTolTiiliiioleio  Aoid  and  Jalapinoleio  Aoid,  are  produced  by  the  action 
of  acids  or  alkalies  from  certain  resinous  glucosides  contained  in  the  root 
of  tuberose  or  officinal  jalap  (Convolvultu  Schiedamu),  and  of  ConvolvuUu 
(or  Ipomxa)  arizabensiSf  the  jalap-stalks  or  jalap-wood  of  commerce;  but 
their  formulas  have  not  been  exactly  determined. 

Bieinoleic  Acid,  OjgH,^0,,  is  a  yellow  oily  acid,  produced  by  the  saponifi- 
cation of  castor-oil.  At  t  empcrat  ures  between  —6°  and  —7®  C°  ( 1 9^-2 1  **  F. ), 
it  solidifies  to  a  granular  mass.  The  neutral  ricinoieates  of  the  alkali-metals 
when  distilled  alone  yield  a  distillate  of  oenanthol ;  but  when  distilled  with 
excess  of  caustic  alkali,  they  give  oiF  hydrogen,  and  yield  a  distillate  of 
ootyl  alcohol,  CgH,gO,  and  a  residue  of  alkaline  sebate,  C^fi^Kfi^  (p.  541). 


8.— Series  CnHsa_40,. 

The  only  known  acid  of  this  series  is  guaiaeic  addj  CgHgO,,  which  is  a 
crystallizablo  substance  contained  in  guaiacum,  a  resin  obtained  from  Gtuti- 
aeum  officinale^  a  tree  growing  in  Jamaica,  It  sublimes  in  needles  resem- 
bling benzoic  acid,  and  is  resolved  by  dry  distillation  into  carbon  dioxide 
and  guuiacene,  QJdfi, 


4.— Buries  CnHte^,. 

This  pcries  includes  the  following  acids,  related  to  the  aromatic  acids  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  lactic  acids  are  related  to  the  fatty  acids : 

Oxybrnzoic,  Para-oxybenzoic,  and  Salicylic  acids   .         .  C^HgO, 

Forroobenzoic,  Creosotic,  Oarbocresylic,  and  Anisic  acids  CgHgO, 

Phlorctic  acid ^0^10^8 

Thymotic  and  Thymyl-carbonic  acids       ....  ^u"\J^% 

Ozybensoio  Acid,  CfHgOg,  or  C^H^f  OH) .  CO^H,  is  produced  by  the  action 
of  nitrous  acid  on  amidobenzoic  acid : 

CgH^CNH,) .  CO,H    -f    NO(OH)  =  C«H4(0H) .  CO,H  +  OH,  +  N,. 
Amidobenzoic  acid.  Oxy-benzoic  acid. 

Oxybenzoic  acid  is  only  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water  or  alcohol,  but  dis- 
solves easily  in  either  of  these  liquids  at  the  boiling  heat,  and  separates 
as  a  crystalline  powder  on  cooling.  At  higher  temperatures  it  melts  and 
sublimes  without  decomposition,  a  character  by  which  it  is  distinguished 
from  its  two  isomers.  With  strong  nitric  acid  it  forms  nitro-oxybenzoio 
acid,  CfH5(N02)03,  which  is  converted  by  ammonium  sulphide  into  amid- 
oxy benzoic  acid,  CtH^(NH2)0,. 

Fara-oxybensoie  Aoid  is  produced  by  heating  anisic  acid .  to  125^-130° 
with  strong  hydriodio  acid: 

CgHgO,        -f        HI        =        CHgl        +        C.HeO,. 
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It  is  more  soluble  in  cold  water  than  ozybenzoic  acid,  dissolving  in  126 
parts  of  water  at  16^:  from  a  hot  solution  it  crystallizes  in  small  distinct 
monoclinic  prisms.  It  melts  with  partial  decomposition  at  210°  C. 
(410®  F.),  and  is  easily  resolved  at  higher  temperatures  into  carbon  di- 
oxide and  phenol : 

CyHjO,        =        CO,        +        CgUaO. 

Its  solution  forms,  with  ferric  chloride,  a  yellow  precipitate  insoluble  in 
excess,  without  violent  coloration.  These  characters  distinguish  it  f^om 
oxybenzoic  acid.  With  m68t  metals  it  reacts  like  a  monobasic  acid,  its 
potassium-salt  containing  C^H^O^K,  and  its  cadmium-salt  {Cjllfig)2Cd^^ ; 
but  it  appears  also,  like  salicylic  acid,  to  form  a  barium-salt  containing 
C^H^Ba'^Oj. 

Salicylic  Acid  is  produced:  1.  By  passing  carbon  dioxide  into  phenol 
containing  small  pieces  of  sodium : 

NaOC,H,        +        CO.        =        {CO)"{g^f» 

Sodium  phenate.  Sodium  salicylate. 

2.  From  salicylol,  C, H^O,,  by  oxidation  with  aqueous  chromic  acid,  or  by 
melting  salicylol  or  salicin  with  potassium  hydrate,  in  which  case  hydro- 
gen is  evolved : 

C.HeO,        -f        KOH        »        C^HjOjK        -f        H,. 
Salicylcu.  Potassium 

salicylate. 

8.  Coumaric  acid,  heated  with  potassium  hydrate,  yields  potassium  sali- 
cylate and  acetate : 

C,H,0,    -f     2K0H    =    C^HjO.K    -f    C,H,0,K    +    H^ 

4.  Oil  of  wintergreen  (Octuliheria  procumbew)^  which  consists  of  methyl- 
salicylic  acid,  is  resolvea,  by  distillation  with  potash,  into  methyl  alcohol 
and  salicylic  acid : 

C^H5(CH,)0s    +    KOH    =    CH,(OH)    -f    C,H^KO^ 

Salicylic  acid  crystallines  ftrom  its  alcoholic  solution  by  spontaneous  eya- 
poration  in  large  monoclinic  prisms.  It  requires  about  1000  parts  of  cold 
water  to  dissolve  it,  but  is  much  more  soluble  in  hot  water  and  in  alcohol. 
Its  aqueous  solution  imparts  a  deep  violet  color  to  ferric  salts.  It  melts  at 
180°  C.  (266°  F.),  gives  oiF  phenol  at  a  higher  temperature,  and  when 
heated  with  pounded  glass  or  quicklime,  is  completely  resolved  into  carbon 
dioxide  and  phenol.  It  is  distinguished  from  both  its  isomers  by  its  beha-' 
vior  with  ferric  salts,  its  very  sli^t  solubility  in  water,  and  its  lower 
melting  point:  it  diflfers  from  oxybenzoic  acid  by  its  behavior  when 
heated. 

In  its  relations  to  metals,  salicylic  acid  appears  to  be  intermediate  be- 
tween monobasic  and  bibasic  acids.  With  the  alkali-metals  and  silver,  it 
forms  only  acid  salts  like  C^H.KO,;  but  with  dyad  metals  it  forms  both 
acid  and  neutral  salts ;  with  calcium,  for  example,  the  two  salts,  0^ H^Ca^^Q, 
and  C„H,<jCa^'0,,  or  {C^Ufi^)fiA^^.  The  neutral  salts  are,  however,  much 
less  easily  formed  than  the  acid  salts,  being  produced  only  in  presence  of 
a  large  excess  of  base.  Its  formation  from  carbon  dioxide  and  phenol 
seems  to  show  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  acid  phenyl  carbonate,  (CO)^^ 
(OCf Hg)(OH) ;  and  in  the  neutral  salicylates  of  bivalent  metals,  such  as 
CfH^Ca^^O,,  the  metal  appears  to  replace  one  atom  of  hydrogen  from  the 
group  OH,  and  another  from  the  group  OC^Hg.* 

•  IVrid,  Ann  Ch.  Pharm.  xcili.  263. 
66* 
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Salicylic  acid  forms  both  acid  and  neutral  ethers.  Oil  of  wintergrees, 
as  already  observed,  consists  of  metbyl-snlioylic  acid,  CfH^(CH,)Og  A 
similar  compound,  containing  ethyl,  is  obtained  by  distilling  crystallized 
salicylic  acid  with  alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid  These  compounds  are  mono- 
basic acids,  the  basic  hydrogen  of  which  may  be  replaced  by  metals  or  by 
alcoholic-radicals,  forming  neutral  salicylic  ethers,  such  as  C7H4(CH,)20y 
C-H.{CHg)(C,H,)0„  &c.  There  is  also  an  ethene-salicylic  acid,  (-wH„ 
{CjA^y^O^  consisting  of  a  double  molecule  of  salicylic  acid  with  two  hy- 
arogen-atoms  replaced  by  ethene ;  it  is  produced  by  heating  ethene-bromide 
with  silver  salicylate. 

Carbooresylic  and  Oreiotio  Acidi,*  CgHgO,.  —  The  sodium-salt^  of  these 
acids  are  formed  simultaneously  by  the  action  of  carbon  dioxide  and  sodi- 
um on  cresol,  C^H^O.  On  treating  the  product  with  hydrochloric  acid,  the 
carbooresylic  acid  is  resolved  into  carbonic  dioxide  and  cresol,  while  the  ere- 
sotic  acid  remains  undecomposed,  and  may  be  washed  out  with  ammonium 
carbonate;  the  solution,  on  evaporation,  yielding  the  cresotic  acid  in  fine 
large  prisms  which  melt  at  153°  C.  (807°  F.),  are  slightly  soluble  in  water, 
easily  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  forms  a  deep  violet  color  with  ferric  chlo- 
ride. When  heated  with  causic  baryta,  it  is  resolved  into  carbon  dioxide 
and  cresol.  With  regard  to  their  comparative  facility  of  decomposition, 
carbooresylic  and  cresotic  acids  appear  to  be  related  to  one  another,  in  the 
same  manner  as  salicylic  and  oxybenzoio  acids. 

Formobenioic  Acid,  CgHgOg,  is  produced  by  evaporating  crude  bitter- 
almond  oil  to  dryness  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  exhausting  the  residue 
with  ether,  which  leaves  sal-ammoniac  undissolved.  It  contains  the  ele- 
ments of  benzoic  acid,  C^HgO,,  and  formic  acid,  CH,0,,  minus  an  atom  of 
oxygen;  and  its  formation  appears  to  be  due  to  the  action  of  the  hydro- 
chloric acid  on  the  hydrocyanic  acid  of  the  crude  bitter-almond  oil,  where- 
by that  acid  is  resolved  into  ammonia  and  formic  acid.  Formobenzoic  acid 
forms  white  crystals  soluble  in  water.  It  is  resolved  by  oxidizing  agents 
into  bitter-almond  oil  (CfH^O),  and  carbon  dioxide. 

Anisic  Add,  CgHgO,,  or  Methyl-paraoxybenzoic  acid.  CyH5(CH,)0,.  —  This 
acid  is  produced  by  oxidation  of  anisic  aldehyde,. C.HgO,,  m  contact  with 
platinum  black,  or  by  treatment  with  dilute  nitric  acid  (strong  nitric  acid 
would  convert  it  into  nitranisic  acid) ;  also  by  dropping  anisio  aldehyde 
into  fused  potash : 

CsHgO,        -f-        KOH        =        CgH^KO,        +        Hg. 

It  is  usually  prepared  by  oxidizing  anise-camphor,  CigH^O,  or  the  erode 
oils  of  anise,  fennel,  and  tarragon,  which  contain  that  compound  in  solu- 
tion, with  nitric  acid.  Anisic  aldehyde  is  first  produced,  according  to  the 
equation : 

CioH„0      -f      Oe    =    CgHgO,      +      C,H  O4      -f-      OH^ 
Anise-  Anisic  Oxalic 

camphor.  aldehyde.  acid. 

and  subsequently  oxidized  to  anisic  acid.  It  may  also  be  produced  syn* 
thetically  by  treating  potassium  para-oxybenzoate  with  methyl  iodide, 
whereby  the  methylic  ether  of  methyl-paraoxybenzoic  acid  is  produced: 

C^H^K.O,      -f      2CHjI    =r    2KI      -f       C,HJCH,)05 .  CH, 
PotaHsium  Methylic 

para-oxybenzoate.  methyl-paraoxybenzoate. 

*  Kolbe  and  Lautemanfi^  Ann.  Gh.  Phnrm.  cxt.  203. 
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And  boiling  this  compound  with  potash : 

C.H,(CH,)0,.CH,    +    OH,    =    CH,{OH)     +    C,H,(CH,)0, 
Met  hylic  methyl-  Methyl  Methyl-para- 

paraoxybenzoate.  alcohoL  beuzoio  acid. 

Ethyl-parabenzoio  acid,  CjU^{C^U^)Of,  may  be  produced  in  a  precisely 
similar  manner. 

Anisic  acid  crystallizes  in  brilliant  colorless  prisms  melting  at  175^  C. 
(847°  F.),  moderately  soluble  in  hot  water,  easily  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It 
yields  substitution- products  with  chlorine,  bromine,  and  nitric  acid.  By 
distillation  with  lime  or  baryta  it  is  resolved  in  carbon  dioxide  and  ani- 
Bol  or  methyl-phenol  (p.  661) : 

CaHgO,  =  CO,         +  C^HgO,. 

Anisic  acid  is  monobasic,  and  most  of  its  salts  are  crystallizable. 

Fhloretic  Acid,  C^HjoOj,  is  produced,  together  with  phloroglucin,  by  the 
action  of  potash  on  phloretin,  a  substance  resulting  from  the  action  of  di- 
lute acids  on  phlorizin  (p.  681) : 

C.,"<A        +"      OH.        =        C,H„0,        +        C,H,0, 
Phloretin.  Phloretio  Phloro- 

acid.  gluoin. 

It  forms  prismatic  crystals  melting  at  about  129° .C.  (264°  F.),  somewhat 
less  soluble  in  water  than  in  alcohol ;  produces  a  green  color  with  ferric 
chloride.  When  heated  with  lime  or  baryta,  it  is  resoWed  into  carbon  di- 
oxide and  phlorol,  C^Hj^O,  which  passes  over  as  a  brown  oily  distillate : 

C,H,pO,        -f-        BaO        =        COgBa        -f-        CgllwO. 

Phloretic  acid  is  bibasic,  forming  acid  and  neutral  salts. 

Another  acid  containing  C^HiqO,  is  formed  by  the  action  of  potash  on  the 
oyano-hydrate  or  cyanhydrin  of  anisic  alcohol,  CgHj^O,: 

C,H8(CN)(0H)        +        20H,        =        NH,        -f-        C,H^O, 

Anisic  Acid, 

cyanhydrin. 

Thymotic  and  Tbymyl-carbonic  Acids,  CnH^O,. — These  isomeric  acids 
are  produced  simultaneously  by  the  action  of  sodium  and  carbon  dioxide 
on  thymol.CjoHiiO  (p.  654) ;  and  are  separated  in  the  same  manner  as' the 
homologous  compounds,  cVesyl-carbonic  and  cresotic  acids.  Thymotic  acid 
is  a  crystalline  body,  melting  at  120°,  nearly  insoluble  in  cold,  slightly 
soluble  in  boiling  water ;  it  produces  a  fine  blue  color  with  ferric  chloride. 
Heated  with  baryta,  it  is  resolved  into  carbon  dioxide  and  thymol. 


5.  — Series  C^  H,B_,pOj. 


Conmaric  Aoid,  C»H,0,.  the  only  known  acid  of  this  series,  is  produced 
by  the  action  of  boiling  potash  solution  on  coumarin,  C^H^O,,  the  odorifer- 
ous principle  of  the  Tonka  bean.  It  crystallizes  in  laminee,  having  a  bitter 
taste,  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  melting  at  190°  C.  (374°  F.). 
Fused  with  potash,  it  gives  off  hydrogen,  and  yields  potassium  salicylate 
and  apparently  also  acetate  : 

C,H,0,     +     2K0H    =    C^HjKO,    +     CjH.KO,    +     H,. 

It  is  monobasic,  and  decomposes  carbonates. 

There  are  no  known  acids  belonging  to  the  series  CnHjo-HOjand  CnH,o_,^0,. 
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6.— Beriei  CaHy,_.,,0,. 

Bemilie  Acid,  Cj^HijO,.  —  This  acid  is  produced  by  the  action  of  alcoholic 
potash  on  benzoin,  Cj4H,,02,  a  polymeric  modification  of  benzoic  aldehyde, 
CyHfO,,  which  remains  in  the  retort  when  the  crude  oil  is  distilled  with 
lime  or  iron-oxide  to  free  it  from  hydrocyanic  acid ;  or  on  benzile,  Cj^Hj^O^ 
a  crystalline  substance  formed  from  benzoin  by  the  action  of  chlorine.  On 
sikturating  the  alkaline  solution  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  leaying  the 
filtered  liquid  to  cool,  benzilic  acid  separates  in  small  colorless  transparent 
crystals,  slightly  soluble  in  cold,  more  soluble  in  boiling  water ;  it  melts 
at  120^  C.  (248°  F.),  and  cannot  be  volatilized  without  decompoBition.  It 
dissolves  in  cold  strong  sulphuric  acid  with  fine  carmine  color. 


DIATOMIC  AND  DIBASIC  ACIDS. 

These  acids  contain  the  group  oxatyl,  CO^H,  twice,  and  must  therefore 
contain  four  atoms  of  oxygen.  They  may  all  be  included  in  the  general 
formula,  R''(CO,H)y — K  denoting  a  diatomic  hydrocarbon-radical, — or 
they  may  be  regarded  as  compounds  of  oxygenated  radicals  with  two  equi- 
valents of  hydroxyl,  e.  ^.,  succinic  acid  s=s  (C^H.O,)'^  {^^)r 

They  are  produced:  —  1.  By  oxidation  of  the  corresponding  glycols, 
R^^fCH,OH)y  the  change  consisting  in  the  substitution  of  0,  for  H.  (p.  557). 
In  tnis  manner  oxalic  acid,  C^H^O^,  is  formed  from  ethene  alcohol,  C^^,, 
and  malonic  acid,  O^H^O^,  from  propene  alcohol,  CgH^O, ;  but  the  higher 
glycols  split  up  under  the  influence  of  oxidizing  agents,  and  do  not  yield 
bibasic  acids  containing  the  same  number  of  carbon-atoms  as  themselves. 

2.  By  boiling  the  cyanides  of  diatomic  alcohol-radicals  with  alcoholic 
potash ;  e,  g. : 

(C-H,)''(CN),    -f    2K0H    -f    20H,   ==   2NH,    -f    (C,H,)''(CO^), 
rropene  Potassium 

cyanide.  pyrotartrate. 

This  reaction  is  analogous  to  that  by  which  the  fatty  acids  are  formed 
from  the  cyanides  of  the  monatomic  alcohol-radicals,  CnHfta+i  (p>  599). 

S.  By  the  addition  of  hydrogen  to  other  acids  containing  a  smaller  pro- 
portion of  that  element ;  in  this  manner  succinic  acid,  C4Hf04,  is  formed 
from  fu marie  acid,  C4H4O4. 

4.  By  the  action  of  heat  on  acids  of  more  complicated  structure ;  e.  g. : 

2C4HeO,     =     SCO,     +      20H,     -f     Cfifi^ 
Tartaric  Pyro  tar- 

acid,  taric  acid. 

5.  Many  of  these  acids  are  produced  by  the  action  of  powerful  oxidizers 
on  a  variety  of  organic  bodies :  thus,  succinic  acid,  €411^04,  and  its  homo- 
logues,  are  produced  by  treating  various  fatty  and  resinous  bodies  with 
nitric  acid. 

The  known  acids  of  this  group  belong  to  the  series  CnHsQ_t04,  CBHtB-404T 
CDH9B-6O4,  and  C|)H2q_io04  The  acids  of  the  first  series,  and  probably  also 
those  of  the  third  and  fourth,  nre  saturated  compounds;  but  those  of  the 
second  are  unsaturated,  being  capable  of  taking  up  two  atoms  of  hydrogen, 
bromine,  and  other  monad  elements,  whereby  they  are  converted  int^  acids 
of  the  first  series. 
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1.  — Ozalio  or  Snooixuo  Series,  C"Ha,t_404. 
The  known  acids  of  ibis  series  are: 


Oxalic  acid       .  .  C^H^O^ 

Malonic  acid     .  .  C^H^O^ 

Succinic  acid    .  .  0^11,04 

Pyrotartario  acid  .  C^HgO^ 

Adipio  acid      .  .  C^HiqU^ 


Pimelio  acid   .  .  C^HjjO^ 

Suberic  acid  .  .  CgHj^O^ 

Anchoic  acid  .  .  C^Hj^O^ 

Sebic  acid       .  .  CjoHj^Oi 

Roccellio  acid  .  Cj^U^O^ 


COOH 

OzaUo  Acid,  C^HjO^  =  |  =  (C,02)''(0H),.  — This  important  acid 

COOII 
exists  ready  formed  in  many  plants  as  a  potassium  or  calcium-salt,  and  is 
produced  by  the  oxidation  of  a  great  yariety  of  organic  compounds.  In 
some  cases  the  reaction  consists  in  a  definite  substitution  of  oxygen  for  hy- 
drogen; thus  oxalic  acid  is  formed  from  ethene  alcohol,  C,H,Oy  by  sub- 
stitution of  0-  for  H^,  and  from  ethyl  alcohol,  C,HgO,  by  the  same  substitu- 
tion and  further  addition  of  one  atom  of  oxygen.  But  in  most  cases  the 
reaction  is  more  complex,  consisting  in  a  co  npLete  breaking  up  of  the  mole- 
cule. In  this  manner  oxalic  acid  is  pi  educed  in  great  abundance  from 
more  highly  carbonized  organic  substances,  such  as  sugar,  starch,  cellulose, 
&c.,  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid,  or  by  fusion  with  caustic  alkalies. 

Oxalic  acid  is  also  produced :  a.  As  a  sodium  or  potassium-salt  by  direct 
combination  of  the  alkali-metal  with  carbon  dioxide : 

2C0,        +        Na,        =        CjO^Na^ 

The  sodium-salt  is  obtained  by  passing  the  carbon  dioxide  over  a  heated 
mixture  of  sodium  and  sand;  the  potassium-salt,  by  heating  potassium 
amalgam  in  the  gas.*^ 

ff.  As  an  ammonium-salt,  together  with  other  products,  in  the  decompo- 
sition of  cyanogen  by  water: 

CjN,        4-        40H,        =        C^CNHJ.O^. 

y.  As  a  potassium-salt  by  heating  potassium  formate  with  excess  of  pot- 
ash: 

Preparation. — 1.  By  the  oxidation  of  sugar  with  nitric  acid: 

CitWnO„        -t-        0,8        =        eCjH.O^        +        60H,. 

One  part  of  sugar  is  gently  heated  in  a  retort  with  6  parts  of  nitric  acid 
of  sp.  gr.  1-42,  diluted  with  twice  its  weight  of  water;  copious  red  fumes 
are  then  disengaged,  and  the  oxidation  of  the  sugar  proceeds  with  violence 
and  rapidity.  When  the  action  slackens,  heat  may  be  again  applied  to  the 
vessel,  and  the  liquid  concentrated,  by  distilling  off  the  superfluous  nitric 
acid,  until  it  deposits  crystals  on  cooling.  These  are  drained,  redissolved 
in  a  small  quantity  of  hot  water,  and  the  solution  is  set  aside  to  cool. 

2.  By  heating  sawdust  with  caustic  alkali. 

Many  years  ago,  Gay-Lussac  observed  that  wood  and  several  other  or- 
ganic substances  were  converted  into  oxalic  acid  by  fusion  with  caustic 
potash.  Messrs.  Roberts,  Dale  &  Co.  have  lately  founded  upon  this  obser- 
vation a  new  method  for  the  preparation  of  oxalic  acid,  which  furnishes 
inis  acid  much  cheaper  than  any  other  process.  A  mixed  solution  of  the 
nyarates  of  sodium  and  potassium  in  the  proportion  of  two  equivalents  of 
tne  former  to  one  of  the  latter,  is  evaporated  to  about  1-35  .«p.  gr.  and  then 
mixed  with  sawdust,  so  ns  to  form  a  thick  pnste,  which  is  placed  in  thin 

•  Ktibe  and  Drtchsel,  Chem.  Soc.  Journal  [2],  vi.  121. 
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layers  on  iron  plates.  The  mixture  is  now  gradually  heated,  care  being 
taken  to  keep  it  conittantly  stirred.  The  action  of  heat  expels  a  quantity 
of  water,  and  the  moss  intumesces  strongly,  with  disengagement  of  much 
inflammable  gas,  consisting  of  hydrogen  and  carbonetted  hydrogen.  The 
mixture  is  now  kept  for  some  hours  at  a  temperature  of  204°  C.  {400P  F.), 
care  being  taken  to  avoid  charring,  which  would  cause  a  loss  of  oxalic 
acid.  The  product  thus  obtained  is  a  gray  powder ;  it  is  now  treated  with 
water  at  about  15*6°  C.  (60°  F.),  which  leaves  the  sodium  oxalate  undis- 
solved. The  supernatant  liquid  is  drawn  off,  evaporated  to  dryness,  and 
heated  in  furnaces  to  recover  the  alkalies,  which  are  caustified  and  used 
for  a  new  operation.  The  sodium  oxalate  is  washed  and  decomposed  by 
boiling  with  slaked  lime,  and  the  resulting  calcium  oxalate  is  again  decom- 
posed by  means  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  liquid  decanted  from  the  calcium 
sulphate  is  evaporated  to  crystallization  in  leaden  vessels,  and  the  crystals 
are  purified  by  re-crystallization. 

Oxalic  acid  separates  from  a  hot  solution  in  colorless,  transparent  crj8> 
tols  derived  from  an  oblique  rhombic  prism,  and  consisting  of  C^H^O^. 
20H,.  The  two  molecules  of  crystallization- water  may  be  expelled  by  a 
very  gentle  heat,  the  crystals  crumbling  down  to  a  soft  white  powder,  con- 
sisting of  anhydrous  oxalic  acid,  C,H204,  which  may  be  sublimed  in  great 
measure  without  decomposition.  The  crystallized  acid,  on  the  contrary,  is 
decomposed  by  a  high  temperature  into  formic  acid,  carbon  monoxide  and 
carbon  dioxide,  without  leaving  any  solid  residue : 

2C,H,04    a    CH,0,    +    CO    -f-    2C0,    +    OH,. 

The  crystals  of  oxalic  acid  dissolve  in  8  parts  of  water  at  15*5°,  and  in 
their  own  weight,  or  less,  of  hot  water :  they  are  also  soluble  in  spirit. 
The  aqueous  solution  has  an  intensely  sour  taste  and  most  powerful  acid 
reaction,  and  is  highly  poisonous.  The  proper  antidote  is  chalk  or  magne- 
sia. Oxalic  acid  is  decomposed  by  hot  oil  of  vitriol  into  a  mixture  of  car« 
bon  monoxide  and  carbon  dioxide :  it  is  slowly  converted  into  carbonic 
acid  by  nitric  acid,  whence  arises  a  considerable  loss  in  the  process  of 
manufacture  from  sugar.  The  dioxides  of  lead  and  manganese  effect  the 
same  change,  becoming  reduced  to  monoxides,  which  form  salts  with  the 
unaltered  acid. 

Oxalatet. — Oxalic  aciil,  like  other  bibasic  acids,  forms  with  monatomio 
metals,  neutral  or  normal  traits  containing  QJSifl^.  and  acid  salts,  C^MO^. 
With  potassium  and  ammonium  it  likewise  forms  hyper-acid  salts,  e.  g.^ 
C^HKO^.  C^HjOf,  or  C4H3KOg.  With  most  diatomic  metals  it  forms  only 
neutral  salts,  C^M'^'^O^;  with  barium  and  strontium,  however,  it  forms  acid 
salts  analogous  to  the  hyper-acid  oxalates  of  the  alkali-metals.  U  aim 
forms  numerous  well-crystallized  double  salts.  It  is  one  of  the  stronf^cst 
acids,  decomposing  dry  sodium  chloride  when  heated,  wH&  erolation  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  converting  sodium  chloride  or  nitrate  itt  aqseoos 
solution  into  acid  oxalate. 

The  oxalates  of  the  alkali-metals  are  soluble  in  water:  the  rest  are  for 
the  most  part  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  dilute  acids. 

All  oxalates  are  decomposed  by  heat.  The  oxalates  of  the  alkaE-meiols, 
and  also  of  the  alkoliae'eairffi-metals,  if  not  too  strongly  heated,  give  off 
eodrboa  JBOBMBi^aotf  leave  carbonates,  while  the  oxalates  of  those  metals 
whose  carbonates  are  decomposed  by  heat  (zinc  and  magnesium,  for  ex- 
ample) give  off  carbon  monoxide  and  carbon  dioxide,  and  leave  metallic 
oxides.  The  oxalates  of  the  more  easily  reducible  metals  (silver,  copper, 
&c.)  give  off  carbon  dioxide  and  leave  the  metal;  the  lead-salt  leaves  sub- 
oxide of  lead,  and  gives  off  3  volumes  of  carbon  dioxide  to  1  volume  of  car- 
bon monoxide : 

2C,Pb404    «    Pb,0    +    SCO,    -f    CO. 
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Oxalates  heate<1  with  tulpkurie  acid  give  off  carbon  monoxide  and  dioxide, 
and  leave  a  residue  of  sulphate.  In  this  case,  as  well  as  in  the  decompo- 
sition by  heat  alone,  no  separation  of  carbon  takes  place,  and  consequently 
the  residue  does  not  blacken:  this  character  distinguishes  the  oxalates 
from  the  salts  of  all  other  carbon  acids. 

Oxalic  acid  and  the  soluble  oxalates  give  with  ealeium  ehloride  a  precipi- 
tate of  calcium  oxalate,  insoluble  in  water  and  in  acetic  acid,  but  soluble 
in  hydrochloric  and  nitric  acid.  This  reaction  affords  a  very  delicate  test 
for  the  presence  of  oxalic  acid:  the  insolubility  of  the  precipitated  oxalate 
in  acetic  acid  distinguishes  it  at  once  from  the  phosphate. 

Potassium  Oxalates.— The  neutral  salt,  C^Kfi^  .  2  Aq.,  prepared  by  neu- 
tralizing oxalic  add  with  potassium  carbonate,  crystallizes  in  transparent 
rhombic  prisms,  which  become  opaque  and  anhydrous  by  heat,  and  dissolve 
in  8  parts  of  w^ter. — The  acid  oxalate  or  binoxalate^  C^UKO^ .  2  Aq.,  some- 
times called  ealt  ofeorrel,  from  its  occurrence  in  that  plant,  is  found  also 
in  other  species  of- Rumex,  in  Oxalia  acetoeella^  and  in  garden  rhubarb,  as- 
sociated with  malic  acid.  It  is  easily  prepared  by  dividing  a  solution  of 
oxalic  acid  in  hot  water  into  two  equal  portions,  neutralizing  one  with  po- 
tassium carbonate,  and  adding  the  other :  the  salt  crystallizes,  on  cooling, 
in  colorless  rhombic  prisms.  The  crystals  have  a  sour  taste,  and  require 
40  parts  of  cold,  and  6  of  boiling  water  for  solution.  A  solution  of  this  salt 
is  often  used  for  removing  ink  from  paper.  The  hyper-acid  oxalate  or  quad- 
roxalate,  CjHK04 .  CJtijO^ .  2  Aq.,  is  prepared  by  a  process  similar  in  prin- 
ciple to  that  last  described.  The  crystals  are  modified  oclohedrons,  and 
are  less  soluble  than  those  of  the  binoxalate,  which  the  salt  in  other  re- 
spects resembles. 

Sodium  oxalate,  C^Na^O^,  has  but  little  solubility  ;  a  binoxakUe  exists. 

Ammonium  Oxalates. — The  neutral  talt^  C^{SH^)fi^ .  2  Aq.,  is  prepared 
by  neutralizing  a  hot  solution  of  oxalic  acid  with  ammonium  carbonate.  It 
crystallizes  in  long,  colorless,  rhombic  prisms,  which  effloresce  in  dry  air 
from  loss  of  water  of  crystallization.  They  are  not  very  soluble  in  cold 
water,  but  dissolve  freely  by  the  aid  of  heat. 

The  dry  salt  when  heated  in  a  retort  gives  off  water,  and  yields  a  subli- 
mate of  ozamide:  * 

(CA)"(ONH),    =    20H,    +     (C,0,)"(NH,)r 
Ammonium  oxalate.  Oxamide. 

When  distilled  with  phosphoric  oxide,  it  gives  up  four  molecules  of  water 
and  yields  a  considerable  quantity  of  cyanogen,  Cj(NH4)g04  —  40H,  =  2CN. 
Other  products  are,  however,  formed  at  the  same  time. 

Acid  ammonium  oxalate,  or  binoxalate,  CjH(NH4)0. .  Aq.,  is  still  less  soluble 
than  the  neutral  salt.  When  heated  in  an  oil-bath  to  232^  C.  (450*^  F.),  it 
loses  one  molecule  of  water,  and  yields  oxamie  acid,  C,HjNOj,  or  (CjO,)'' 
(OH)(NH,) ;  other  proJuots  are,  however,  formed  at  the  same  time. 

Calcium  Oxalate,  CXa^'O^ .  4  Aq.,  is  formed  whenever  oxalic  acid  or  an 
oxalate  is  added  to  a  soluble  calcium-salt ;  it  falls  as  a  white  powder,  which 
acquires  density  by  boiling,  and  is  but  little  soluble  in  dilute  hydrochloric, 
and  quite  insoluble  in  acetic  acid.  Nitric  acid  dissolves  it  easily.  When 
dried  at  100®,  it  retains  a  molecule  of  water,  which  may  be  driven  off  by  a 
rather  higher  temperature.  Exposed  to  a  red  heat  in  a  close  vessel,  it  is 
converted  into  calcium  carbonate,  with  escape  of  carbon  monoxide. 

The  oxalates  of  barium,  zinc,  manganese,  copper,  nickel,  cobalt,  and  ferrous 
oxalate,  are  nearly  insoluble  in  water :  magnesium  oxalate  is  sparingly  solu- 
ble; ferric  oxalate  is  freely  Boluhle. —Potasnio-ehromic  oxalate,  (Cfi4)fiT^^^ 

*  See  the  chapter  on  Amides. 
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K3  .  3  Aq.,  prepared  by  dissolving  in  hot  water  1  part  of  potaHsinm  bichro* 
mate.  2  parts  of  potassium  binoxalate,  and  2  parts  of  crystallized  oxalic 
acid,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  salts  known.  The  crystals  appear  blaek 
by  reflected  light  from  the  intensity  of  their  color,  which  is  pure  deep 
blue :  they  are  very  soluble.  A  corresponding  potaggio'ferrie  oxalate  has 
been  formed :  it  crystallizes  freely,  and  has  a  beautiful  green  color. 

Ethyl  Oxalates. — The  neutral  oxalate,  or  Oxalic  ether,  CjO^fCjH^)^  is 
most  easily  obtained  by  distilling  together  4  parts  of  potassium  binoxalate, 
6  parts  of  oil  of  vitriol,  and  4  parts  of  strong  alcohol.  The  distillation  maj 
be  pushed  nearly  to  dryness,  and  the  receiver  kept  warm  to  dissipate  anj 
ordinary  ether  that  may  be  formed.  The  product  is  mixed  with  water,  by 
which  the  oxalic  ether  is  separated  from  the  undecomposed  spirit :  it  is 
repeatedly  washed  to  remove  adhering  acid,  and  re*distilled  in  a  small  re- 
tort, the  first  portion  being  received  apart  and  rejected.  Another  verj 
simple  process  consists  in  digesting  equal  parts  of  alcohol  and  dehydrated 
oxalic  acid  in  a  flask  furnished  with  a  long  glass  tube  in  which  the  volatil- 
ized spirit  may  condense.  After  six  or  eight  hours'  digestion,  the  mixture 
generally  contains  only  traces  of  unetherified  oxalic  acid. 

Pure  oxalic  ether  is  a  colorless,  oily  liquid,  of  pleasant  aromatic  odor, 
and  109  sp.  gr.  It  boils  at  183-8''  C.  (862°  F. ),  is  but  little  soluble  in  water, 
and  is  readily  decomposed  by  caustic  alkalies  into  a  metallic  oxalate  and 
alcohol.  With  solution  of  ammonia  in  excess,  it  yields  oxamide  and  alco- 
hol; thus: 

{Cfi,Y^{OQJA^\   +    2NH,  =  2H0C,H,    +    (C.O,)^^(NH,>, 
Ethyl  oxalate.  Ethyl  Oxamide. 

alcohol. 

This  is  the  best  process  for  preparing  oxamide. 

When  dry  gaseous  ammonia  is  conducted  into  a  vessel  containing  oxalic 
ether,  the  gas  is  rapidly  absorbed,  and  a  white  solid  substance  produced, 
which  is  soluble  in  hot  alcohol,  and  separates  on  cooling  in  colorless,  trans- 
parent, scaly  crystals.  They  dissolve  in  water,  and  are  both  fusible  and 
volatile.  This  substance  is  oxamethane^  the  ethylic  ether  of  oxamic  acid 
(p.  669) ; 

(CA)''(0CA)2    +    NH,    =    HOC»H.    -f    C^,(NH,)(OC,HJ 
Ethyl  oxalate.  Alcohol.  Ethyl  oxamate. 

The  same  substance  is  formed  when  ammonia  in  small  quantity  is  added  to 
a  solution  of  oxalic  ether  in  alcohol. 

When  oxalic  ether  is  treated  with  dry  chlorine  in  excess  in  sunshine,  a 
white,  colorless,  crystalline,  fusible  body  is  produced,  insoluble  in  water, 
and  instantly  decomposed  by  alcohol.  It  consists  of  perchhretkylic  oxalate, 
C,Cl,o04,  or  0,04(0,015),,  or  oxalic  ether  in  which  the  whole  of  the  hydro- 
gen is  replaced  by  chlorine. 

Ethyl  oxalate  is  converted  by  potassium  or  sodium  into  ethyl  carbonate, 
with  evolution  of  carbon  monoxide:  C,(0,H5),04  =  0(0,H5),0,  -f  CO; 
but  the  reaction  is  complicated  by  the  formation  of  several  other  products. 

When  ethyl  oxalate  is  agitated  with  sodium  amalgam  in  a  vessel  exter- 
nally cooled,  a  product  is  obtained  which  is  separated  by  ether  into  a  soluble 
and  an  insoluble  portion,  the  latter  consisting  of  fermentable  sugar,  to- 
gether with  sodium  oxnlate  and  at  least  one  other  sodium-salt,  while  the 
ethereal  solution  yieMs,  by  spontaneous  evaporation,  crystals  having  the 
composition  C„n,gOg.  and  consisting  of  the  ethylic  ether  of  a  tribasic  acid, 
C.HjOg.  called  detoxalic  acid,  because  it  is  produced  by  deoxidation  of  oxalic 
acid:  SOjHjO^  -f  6H,  =  2C^Ufig  -f  4 OH,;  and  racemo-earbonic  acid,  be- 
cause it  contains  the  elements  of  racemic  acid,  0411^0,,  and  carbon  dioxide, 
COa*  and  is  resolved  into  those  two  compounds  when  its  aqueous  solution  is 
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heated  in  a  sealed  tube  with  a  small  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  de- 
composition of  ethylic  oxalate  by  sodium  amalgam  has  not  been  completely 
invest igatcd,  but  the  formation  of  desoxalic  acid  and  glucose  may  be  re- 
presented by  the  equation : 

SC.HjO^    +     14H,    ■=     2C5H,0,    +    Cfi^fi^    +    10H,0. 
Oxalic  acid.  Desoxalic  acid.     Glucose. 

Ethyl  oxalate  treated  with  zinc-ethyl,  and  afterward  with  water,  yields 
the  ethylic  ether  of  diethoxalic  acid,  Cjf{^(C2U^)fi^  and  similar  products 
with  zinc-methyl  and  zinc-amyl  (p.  G80). 

Acid  ethyl  oxalate,  or  Ethylozalic  acid,  0,11(02115)04,  or  (OaO,)'''(OH)(00, 
Hj),  is  obtained  as  a  potassium-salt  by  adding  to  a  solution  of  neutral  ethyl 
oxalate  in  absolute  alcohol,  a  quantity  4>f  alcoholic  potash  less  than  suffi- 
cient to  convert  the  whole  into  potassium  oxalate  and  alcohol ;  on  dissolv- 
ing this  salt  in  hydrated  alcohol,  carefully  saturating  with  sulphuric  acid, 
and  neutralizing  with  carbonate  of  lead  or  barium,  the  ethyloxalate  of 
lead  or  barium  is  obtained.  —  The  acid  itself  is  prepared  by  decomposing 
either  of  these  salts  with  sulphuric  acid;  but  it  is  very  unstable,  and  is  de- 
composed by  concentration  into  alcohol  and  oxalic  acid.  —  The  potoBnum- 
tally  CJ^CjR^)lLO^,  forms  crystalline  scales  which  begin  to  decompose  to- 
ward 100°. 

Mbthtl  Oxalate,  0,(CHg),0^,  or  (C,0,)'^^OCHj)y  is  easily  prepared  by 
distilling  a  mixture  of  equal  weights  of  oxalic  acid,  wood-spirit,  and  oil  of 
vitriol.  A  spirituous  liquid  collects  in  the  receiver,  which,  when  exposed 
to  the  air,  quickly  evaporates,  leaving  the  methyl  oxalate  in  the  form  of 
rhombic,  transparent,  crystalline  plates,  which  may  be  purified  by  pressure 
between  folds  of  bibulous  paper,  and  redistilled  from  a  little  oxide  of  lend. 
The  product  is  colorless,  and  has  the  odor  of  ethyloxalate  ;  it  melts  at  61° 
0.  (I230  F  ),  and  boils  at  161° 0.  (821°  F.),  dissolves  freely  in  alcohol  and 
wood-spirit,  and  also  in  water,  which,  however,  rapidly  decomposes  it,  es- 
pecially when  hot,  into  oxalic  acid  and  wood- spirit.  The  alkaline  hydrates 
effect  the  same  change  even  more  easily.  Solution  of  ammonia  converts  it 
into  oxamide  and  methyl  alcohol.  With  dry  ammoniacal  gas  it  yields 
methyl  oxamate,  or  oxamethylane,  (020,)^^(NH2)(OCHg),  a  white,  solid  sub- 
stance, which  crystallizes  from  alcohol  m  pearly  cubes. 

Etrene  Oxalate,  0,(0,114) "''O^,  or  (0,0,)''(0,H^O,)'^  appears  to  be 
formed  by  the  action  of  ethene  bromide  on  silver  oxalate. 

Malonic  Acid,  O.H^O^  =  (CH,)'^  (00,H),  =  (C,H,0,)''(OH),.— This 
acid  is  formed  by  the  slow  oxidation  of  propene  glycol  (p.  596) : 

0,H,0,      +      04      =      20H,      +      0,H404; 

also  by  oxidizing  malic  acid  withtb  cold  solution  of  potassium  chromate: 

C4HA    +    0,    =-    00,    +    OH,    +    O3H4O4; 
Malic  Malonic 

acid.  acid. 

and  by  the  action  of  alkalies  on  cyanacetic  acid,  or,  better,  on  ethyl  cyan- 
acetate  : 

C,H,(ON)0, .  OjHg    -f-    BOH,    =    NH,    -f    C,H,0    +    C5H4O4 
Ethyl  cyanacetate.  Alcohol.      Malonic  acid. 

Malonic  acid  forms  large  rhombohedral  crystals,  soluble  in  water  and 
alcohol,  melting  at  140°  0.  (284°  F.),  and  resolved  at  150°  0.  (302°  F.) 
into  carbon  dioxide  and  acetic  acid.  —  Its  relations  .to  bodies  of  the  uric 
acid  group  will  be  noticed  hereafter. 
56 
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Succinic  Acid,  C4n,04=(C,H^)'^(COjH),=s(C^H^O,)^'(OH)r  — This  acid 
is  produced:   1.  By  heating  etliene  cyanide*  with  alcoholic  potash: 

C,H4(CN),    +     40H,    =    2NH3    4-    C4H,04. 

2.  By  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  ^evoWed  by  sodium-amalgam)  on 
maleic  acid,  or  its  isomer,  funiaric  acid,  C4H4O4  -{-  H^  z=  CAifi^.  —  3.  By 
the  action  of  hydriodic  acid  (or  water  and  phosphorus  ioaide)  on  malic 
acid,  C^H^Og,  or  tartaric  acid,  0,11^0^,  the  reaction  consisting  in  tlie  abstrac- 
tion of  1  or  2  atoms  of  oxygen,  with  formation  of  water  and  separation  of 
iodine.  —  4.  By  the  fermentation  of  malic  or  fumaric  acid,  and  of  many 
other  organic  substances,  especially  under  the  influence  of  putrefying 
casein ;  in  small  quantity  also  during  the  alcoholic  fermentation  of  sugar 
(p.  516,  foot-note). — 5.  By  the  oxidation  of  many  organic  substances, 
especially  of  the  fatty  acids,  ^oHsnO,*  and  their  glycerides,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  nitric  acid.  Its  formation  from  butyric  acid  is  represented  by 
the  equation  C.HgO,  +  0,  =  OH,  -f  C^HjO^. 

Succinic  acid  occurs  ready  formed  id  amber  and  in  certain  lignites,  and 
occasionally  in  the  animal  organism.  By  heating  amber  in  iron  retorts,  it 
may  be  obtained  in  colored  crystals,  which  may  be  purified  by  treatment 
with  nitric  acid  and  re-crystallization  from  boiling  water.  The  acid  is, 
howcTcr,  more  advantageously  prepared  by  the  fermentation  of  malic  acid, 
the  crude  calcium  malate  obtained  by  neutralising  the  juice  of  mountain- 
ash  berries  with  chalk  or  slaked  lime  being  used  for  the  purpose.  This 
salt  is  mixed  in  an  earthen  jar  with  water  and  yeast,  or  decaying  cheese, 
and  left  for  a  few  days  at  80^  or  40^;  the  calcium  succinate  thus  obtained 
is  decomposed  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid ;  and  the  succinic  acid  is  purified 
by  crystallization  from  water  and  by  sublimation. 

Succinic  acid  crystallizes  in  cohirless,  oblique  rhombic  prisms,  which 
dissolve  in  6  parts  of  cold  and  in  8  parts  of  boiling  water :  it  melts  at 
180°  C.  (856°  F.)  and  boils  at  285°  C.  (455°  F.),  at  the  same  time  under- 
going decomposition  into  water  and  tuccink  ozide,  or  anhydride,  C^Ufi^.  or 
(0411402)^^0.  The  same  compound  is  formed  by  the  action  of  pho8phora» 
pentachloride  on  succinic  acid :  C4H,04  -f  PCI5  =  2HCI  -f-  POCl,  -f 
C4H4OJ.  It  is  a  white  mass,  less  soluble  in  water,  but  more  soluble  in  alco- 
hol, than  succinic  acid. 

Succinic  acid,  being  bibasic,  forms,  with  monad  metals,  acid  and  neutral 
salts,  C4H.MO4  and  C4H4M2O4.  and  with  dyad  metals,  neutral  salts,  con- 
taining C4H4M^''04,  and  acid  salts,  C4H4MO4.  C4H5O4.— There  are  also  a 
few  double  succinates,  several  basic  lead-salts,  and  a  hyperacid  potassium- 
salt. 

Succinic  acid  is  distinguished  from  benzoic  acid  by  not  being  precipi- 
tated from  its  soluble  salts  by  mineral  acids,  and  by  forming  a  white  pre- 
cipitate with  barium  chloride,  on  addition  of  ammonia  and  alcohol. 

PyroUrtaric  Add,  C^Ufi^  =  (O^^sY^i^^Ofi)^  =  (C5H,0,)^'(0H)^  is  pro- 
duced by  the  dry  distillation  of  tartaric  acid,  and  by  the  action  of  alco- 
holic potash  on  propene  cyanide,  CgHg(CN)^  It  forms  rhombic  prisms, 
very  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether;  melts  at  112°  C.  ^283°  F.),  vola- 
tilizes at  about  200°  C.  (892°  F.),  being  partly  resolved  into  water  and 
pyrotartaric  oxide,  C^HgO,.  It  forms  acid  and  neutral  salts  analogous  to  the 
succinates. 

Adipio  Acid,  C^HjoO^,  and  Pimelio  Acid,  CfH,,04,  are  produced  by  tbe  oxi- 
dation of  fats  with  nitric  acid. 

Suberic  Acid,  C,Hi404,  has  long  been  known  as  a  product  of  the  oxida- 

*  Ethone  cjanide  ia  obtained  by  beating  etbene  bromide,  CsH4Br^  with  an  alcoholic  aolu- 
tton  of  potaMiam  cyanide. 
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iion  of  cork  by  nitric  acid.  Recently  it  has  been  produced,  together  with 
other  acids  of  the  series,  by  the  long-continued  action  of  nitric  acid  upon 
stearic  and  oleic  acids  and  other  fatty  bodies  Suberic  acid  is  a  white 
crystalline  powder,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  fusible  and  Tolatile  by 
heat. 

Ancboio  Aoid,  or  LepargyUo  Aeid,  C^Hj^O^,  is  formed,  together  with  other 
products,  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  Chinese  wax  and  on  the  fatty  acids 
of  cocoa-nut  oil.  —  Azelaic  acidy  obtained  by  oxidizing  castor-oil  with  nitric 
acid,  has  the  same  composition  as  anchoic  acid,  but  differs  so  much  from  it 
in  physical  properties,  that  it  must  be  regarded  as  an  isomeric  or  alio- 
tropic  modification. 

8ebic  or  Sebaoio  Acid,  C,oH„04,  is  a  constant  product  of  the  destructive 
distillation  of  oleic  acid,  oiein,  and  all  fatty  substances  containing  those 
bodies;  it  is  extracted  by  boiling  the  distilled  matter  with  water:  it  is 
also  formed  by  the  action  of  potash  on  castor-oil  (see  p.  662  )  It  forms 
small  pearly  crystals  resembling  those  of  benzoic  acid.  .  It  has  a  faintly 
acid  taste,  is  but  little  soluble  in  cold  water,  melts  when  heated,  and  sub- 
limes unchanged. 

Boooellic  Aoid,  C^H^O^,  exists  in  Roeeella  iinctoria^  snd  other  lichens  of 
the  same  genus,  also  in  Leeanora  tartarea,  and  is  obtained  by  exhausting 
the  first-mentioned  plant  with  aqueous  ammonia,  precipitating  the  filtered 
liquor  with  calcium  chloride,  and  decomposing  the  resulting  calcium-salt 
with  hydrochloric  aoid.  When  purified  by  solution  in  ether,  it  forms 
white,  rectangular,  four-sided  tabular  crystals,  melting  at  182®  G.  (270®  F.), 
and  subliming  at  200®  C.  (892®  F. ),  being  partially  converted  at  the  same 
time  into  an  oxide,  C^HgoO,.     This  acid  decomposes  carbonates. 


2.— Fnmaric  Series  C»H^_^0^. 

This  series  includes  the  two  following  groups  of  isomeric  acids : 

Fumaric  and  Maleic  acids C4H4O4 

Itaconic,  Citraconic,  and  Mesaconic  acids       .         C^Hfi^. 

They  are  unsaturated  compounds,  capable  of  taking  up  two  atoms  of  hy- 
drogen, bromine,  and  other  monad  elements,  and  passing  into  acids  of  the 
preceding  series. 

Fumaric  and  Maleic  Aeidt,  C^H^O^  =  (C,H,)''(C02H),  =  (C^H,Oj)''(OH)y 
When  malic  acid  is  heated  in  a  small  retort,  nearly  fiUea,  it  melts,  emits 
water,  and  enters  into  ebullition,  and  a  volatile  acid  passes  over,  which 
dissolves  in  the  water  of  the  receiver.  After  a  time,  small  solid,  crystal- 
line scales  make  their  appearance  in  the  boiling  liquid,  and  increase  in 
quantity  until  the  whole  becomes  solid.  The  process  may  now  be  inter- 
rupted, and  the  contents  of  the  retort,  after  cooling,  treated  with  cold 
water :  unaltered  malic  acid  is  thereby  dissolved  out,  and  a  less  soluble  acid 
is  left  behind,  called  fumaric  acid,  from  it43  identity  with  an  acid  extracted 
from  the  common  fumitory  (Fumaria  offiemalia). 

Fumaric  acid  forms  small,  white  crystalline  laminsB.  which  dissolve  froely 
in  hot  water  and  alcohol,  but  require  for  solution  about  200  parts  of  cold 
water:  it  is  unchanged  by  hot  nitric  acid.  When  heated  in  a  current  of 
air  it  sublimes,  but  in  a  retort  undergoes  decomposition ;  this  is  a  phenom- 
enon often  observed  in  organic  bodies  of  small  volatility.  Fumaric  acid 
forms  acid  and  neutral  metallic  salts,  and  an  ether,  which,  by  the  action  of 
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ammonia,  yields  fumaramide,   {C^Ufi^y^^'SH^)^^  in  the  form  of  a  white, 
amorphous,  insoluble  powder. 

The  volatile  acid  produced  simultaneously  with  Aimaric  acid  is  called 
maUie  acid;  it  may  be  obtained  in  crystals  by  evaporation  in  a  warm  place. 
It  is  very  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  has  a  strongly  acid  taste  and 
reaction,  and  is  convertible  by  heat  into  fumaric  acid.  Maleic  and  fumario 
acids  are  formed  from  malic  acid  by  separation  of  a  molecule  of  water. 
Fumaric  acid,  when  heated  with  bromine,  combines  with  2  atoms  of  that 
element,  forming  dibromosuceinic  acid^  Q^Hfirfi^^  which  resembles  in  all  its 
properties  the  dibrominated  acid  prepared  from  succinic  acid  by  direct 
substitution.  On  heating  fumaric  acid  with  hydriodic  acid,  it  passes  into 
succinic  acid.  The  same  reaction  takes  place  on  treating  fumaric  acid  with 
water  and  sodium-amalgam,  C3H4O4  -|~  ^s  =^  C^H^O^.  The  deportment  of 
maleic  acid  with  bromine  and  nascent  hydrogen,  is  perfectly  analogous  to 
that  of  fumaric  acid:  when  treated  with  hydriodic  acid,  it  passes  first  int4> 
fumaric  acid,  and  then  into  succinic  acid  (Kekul^). 

Itaoonio,  Citraoonic,  and  Mesaoonio  Acids,  C^HfO^.  —  The  first  two  of  these 
acids  are  produced  by  the  action  of  heat  on  citric  acid.  When  crystallized 
citric  acid  is  heated  in  a  retort  it  first  melts  in  its  water  of  crystallization, 
and  then  boils,  giving  off  water.  Afterwards,  at  about  175°  C.  (847®  F.), 
vapors  of  acetone  distil  over,  and  a  copious  disengagement  of  carbon  men- 
noxide  takes  place.  At  this  time  the  residue  in  the  retort  consists  of  aco- 
itic  acid.  If  the  distillation  be  still  continued,  carbon  dioxide  is  given 
off,  and  itaconic  acid  crystallizes  in  the  neck  of  the  retort.  If  these  crys- 
tals be  repeatedly  distilled,  an  oily  mass  of  citraconic  oxide  or  anhydride  is 
obtained,  which  no  longer  solidifies  These  compositions  are  represented 
by  the  following  equations : 

C«HgO,  —  OH,  =  C.H,Oe;        C^^fi.  —  CO,  =  QJRfi^^ 
Citric  Aconitio       Aconitio  Itaconic 

acid.  acid.  acid.  acid. 

CftH,04        —        OH,        =        C,H^O, 
Itaconic  Citraconic 

acid.  oxide. 

The  citraconic  oxide  when  exposed  to  the  air  absorbs  moisture,  and  is  con- 
verted into  crystallized  citraconic  acid,  C5H0O4. 

Mesaconic  acid  is  produced  by  boiling  itaconic  acid  with  weak  nitric  acid. 
These  three  isomeric  acids  are  all  converted  by  nascent  hydrogen  inio 
pyrotartaric  acid,  CgHgO^.  They  also  take  up  a  molecule  of  hydrobromic 
acid,  HBr,  forming  monobromopyrotartaric  acid,  CgH^BrO^,  or  of  bromine, 
Br,,  forming  dibromopyrotartaric  acid.  Itaconic  and  citraconic  acids  are, 
however,  more  inclined  to  these  transformations  than  mesaconic  acid,  which 
is  altogether  a  more  stable  compound.* 

Camphoric  Acid,  0,oH,j04,  produced  by  heating  camphor  (Cj^Hj^O)  with 
nitric  acid,  is  likewise  included  in  the  general  formula,  CnH,B_^04;  but  it 
appears  to  be  a  saturated  compound,  inasmuch  as  its  ethylic  ether  shows 
no  tendency  to  take  up  chlorine  or  other  elements.  The  acid  forms  small 
colorless  needles  or  plates,  of  acid  and  bitter  taste,  sparingly  soluble  in 
cold  water.  It  melts  when  heated,  and  yields  by  distillation  a  colorless, 
crystalline,  neutral  substance,  consisting  of  camphoric  oxide,  or  anhydridt, 
CjqH^O,.  Calcium  cnmphorate  when  distilled  yields  a  volatile  oil  consisting 
of  phorone,  C^H^O,  the  ketone  of  camphoric  acid: 

C,oH„Ca04        :=        COjCa         +         CjHj^O. 

*  Tor  nn  explanation  of  the  iwrnprism  between  th<!«ie  three  acids,  see  KekuU  (Bulletin  de  la 
8oci6t«  Royale  de  Belgique  [2J,  xxxit.  8;  also  Laboratory,  p. 
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8. —  Series  Cjjl^f^-fiv 
The  only  known  acid  belonging  to  this  series  is : 

Mellitio  Aoid,  C4H2O4,  which  occurs  as  an  aluminium-salt  in  a  yery  rare 
mineral  called  mellUe  or  hanei/ttone,  found  in  deposits  of  lignite.  It  is 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  is  crystallizable,  forming  colorless  needles. 
It  is  a  bibasic  acid,  forming  acid  and  neutral  salts :  the  mellitates  of  the 
alkali-metals  are  soluble  and  crystallizable ;  those  of  the  earths  and  heavy 
metals  are  mostly  insoluble. 

Ammonium  mellitate  yields  by  distillation  paramide  and  euehroic  acid. 
The  former  is  a  white,  amorphous,  insoluble  substance,  containing  C^HNO, 
(t.  e,f  acid  ammonium  mellitate,  C4H(NH4)04  minus  2011,),  and  convertible 
by  boiling  with  water  into  acid  ammonium  mellitate.  Euehroic  acid  forms 
colorless,  sparingly  soluble  crystals,  containing  in  the  anhydrous  state 
CfH^N^O^.  In  contact  with  metallic  zinc  and  deoxidizing  agents  in  general, 
it  yields  a  deep  blue  insoluble  substance  culled  euekront. 


4.— Series  CnHto-gO^. 

Quinonic  or  Qmnoylic  acidy  0^11^04,  is  not  actually  known,  but  its  dichlori- 
nated  derivative,  CgH^Cl^O^,  is  produced  by  the  action  of  potash  on  tetra- 
chloroquinone,  CgCl^O,.  It  is  a  crystalline  substance,  which  gives  off  water 
when  heated.     It  is  bibasic,  forming  acid  and  neutral  salts. 

OraelUnic  acid,  CgHgO.,  and  Evemic  acid,  CgHi^O^,  perhaps  belong  to  the 
me  series.      They  will  be  further  noticed  in  the  chapter  on  Coloring 


same 
Matters. 


6.  —  Series  0^11^-1004. 


This  series  includes  the  isomeric  acids,  phthalic  and  terephthalic, 
CSH0O4;  also  insolinic  acid,  C,Hg04. 

Phthalio  Acid,  0gHg04,  also  called  Alizarie  and  NaphthaUc  aeid^  is  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  naphthalene,  dichloride  of  naphtha- 
lene, alizarin,  and  purpurin  (the  coloring  matters  of  madder) : 

CmHg         +        Og  =  Q^l^fi,        +        C,H,04 

Naphthalene.  Phthalic  acid.  Oxalic  acid. 

•     CjoHeO,        +    0H,+04     =  C,He04        +        C,H,04. 

Alizarin. 

2C,H«0,       -J.     OH,+Oj     =         2Q^Vifi^        +        C,H,04. 
Purpurin. 

It  is  usually  prepared  by  treating  naphthalene  dichloride  with  boiling  ni- 
tric acid. 

Phthalic  acid  crystallizes  in  colorless  plates :  it  is  but  slightly  soluble  in 
cold  water,  but  dissolves  freely  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  is  bibasic,  form- 
ing aoid  and  neutral  salts.  When  heated,  it  loses  a  molecule  of  water,  and 
leaves  phthalic  oxide,  CgH.Oj.  Treated  with  fuming  nitric  acid,  it  yields 
nitro-phthalic  add,  C8H5(NO,)04.  When  distilled  with  baryta,  it  gives  off 
benzene : 

^%^fiA        -f        2BaO        =        2C0,Ba        +        CeH,. 
66* 
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Terephthalio  Aoid,  CgH^O^,  is  produced  by  the  oxidizing  action  of  nitric 
acid  on  turpentine  oil,  lemon-oil,  and  other  terpenes,  also  on  cymene.  It 
is  a  white,  tasteless,  crystalline  powder,  not  perceptibly  soluble  in  water, 
alcohol,  or  ether.  It  is  distinguished  from  phthalic  acid  by  subliming 
without  alteration  when  heated,  and  not  being  resolved  into  water  and  an 
anhydride.  Although  bibasic,  it  forms  no  double  salts,  and  shows  but  little 
tendency  to  form  acid  salts.  Nearly  all  the  terephtfaalates  are  soluble  and 
crystallizable,  and  so  inflammable  that  they  may  be  set  on  fire  by  a  spark 
from  a  flint  and  steel,  and  burn  away  slowly  like  tinder,  emitting  the  odor 
of  benzene. 

Iniolinic  Acid,  C9H,04,  is  produced  by  the  action  of  potassium  bichro- 
mate and  sulphuric  acid  on  cumic  acid,*  and  by  that  of  nitric  acid  on  coal- 
tar  cumene  (trimethyl-benzene,  p.  498),  zylic  acid  being  first  produced,  and 
afterward  further- oxidized  to  insolinic  acid:  j- 


CjoHjjO, 
Cumic 

+ 

0. 

= 

CO,      +      20H, 

+ 

C,H,0« 
bolinie 

acid. 

•cid. 

C,Hi, 

Cumene. 

+ 

0, 

ss 

C^H„,0, 
Zylic  acid. 

+ 

OH, 

C,H„0, 
Zylic  acid. 

+ 

0, 

.:__ 

C,H,04 
Insolinic  acid. 

+ 

OH, 

Insolinic  acid  is  a  white  crystalline  powder,  and  resembles  terephthalic 
acid  in  being  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  and  sparingly  soluble  in  hot  water ; 
from  hot  alcohol  it  separates  in  crystalline  crusts.  When  heated  it  sub- 
limes without  previous  fusion,  and  in  part  without  decomposition.  It  is 
bibasic,  forming  neutral  acid  and  double  salts,  also  a  neutral  and  acid 
ethylio  ether  (Hofmann). 
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These  acids  are  deriyed  from  triatomic  alcohols  by  substitution  of  O  for 
H,,  as  glyceric  acid,  C,Hj04,  from  glycerin,  C,Hg0j: 

CH,0H  CHjOH 

CHOH 

CHjOH 
Glycerin. 

The  known  acids  of  the  group  are : 


Glyoxylic  acid 
Glyceric  acid     . 
Oxysalicylic  acid 


Olyozylie  Aeid,  Cflfi^ 


C,HA 
C,H.O, 

CtHA 


OH 
=r    CHOH.— 


CHOH 

COOH 
Glyceric  acid. 

Eugetic  acid 
Piperic  aoid    . 


Ci|H„P4 

^mH^O^ 


I 


This  acid  is  produced:  1.  By  the 


OOH 


action  of  nascent  hydrogen  (evolved  by  zinc  and  sulphuric  acid)  on  oxalic 
acid:  CjHjO^  -f  H,  =  CjH^O^. 

*  Hqfmann,  Ann.  Gh.  Phann.  xcvii.  107. 

t  Hirad  and  JieiUtein,  Bull.  Soc.  Chlni.  de  Paris  [2J,  vil.  346. 
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2.  By  boiling  silTcr  bromoglycollate  with  water: 

CjHjAgBrOj    +        OHj        =        AgBr         +         CjH^O^. 
8.  By  the  oxidation  of  glycol,  alcohol,  or  glyoxal  with  nitric  acid : 

C,H,0,  +  0,        =        C,H^O^       +         OH, 

^Glycol. 
C,H,0  +  0,        =        C,H,0^       +        OH, 

Alcohol. 

C,H,0-  +  6         +        OH,  =        CjH^O^. 

Glyoxal. 

Glyoxylic  acid  may  be  obtained  by  evaporation  in  the  form  of  a  yiscid 
transparent  syrup,  which  dissolves  readily  in  water,  and  distils  without 
alteration  at  100^.  It  dissoWes  tine  without  evolution  of  hydrogen,  and  is 
converted  into  glycolio  acid  :  CaH^O^  +  H,  =  CjH^O,  -f  OH-  Glyoxylic 
acid  forms  salts  most  of  which  are  represented  by  the  formuiee  C^Hfi^M., 
and  (C,H,04),M^^,  «.  ff.,  the  silver-falt  is  C,H,04Ag,  and  the  ealeium-saU, 

iC-HjO^jjCa^^  The  ammonium'talt,  however,  has  the  composition  C,HO. 
NH4),  apparently  derived  from  an  acid  containing  C,H,0,.  This  is  indeed 
the  formula  originally  assigned  to  glyoxylic  acid  by  Debus,*  who  discovered 
it.  This  formula  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  formation  of  the  acid  by 
oxidation  of  glyoxal,  glycol,  and  alcohol ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  its  forma- 
tion from  oxalic  and  from  bromoglycolio  acid  seems  rather  to  show  that  it 
consists  of  CgH^O^.f  Moreover,  if  the  acid  were  really  C,H,0,,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  suppose  that  all  the  glyoxylates,  except  the  ammonium  salt, 
contain  water  of  crystallization,  the  silver-salt,  for  example,  being  C,HO, 
Ag.OH, ;  now,  there  is  no  other  known  instance  of  a  silver-salt  containing 
water.  The  ammonium-salt  above  mentioned  is  probably  an  amide,  (CjHg 
09)NH,,  formed  from  the  true  ammonium  glyoxylate,  C,H,04(NH4),  by  ab- 
straction of  water. 

Glyceric  Aeid,  CJRfi^.  —  This  acid,  isomeric  with  pyruvic  acid,  is  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  glycerin:  also  by  the  spontaneous 
decomposition  of  nitroglycerin,  and  by  heating  glycerin  with  bromine  and 
a  large  quantity  of  water  to  100^  in  a  sealed  tube : 

C,H80,    -f    2Br,    -f    OH,    =    4HBr    +    C,H,04. 

Glyceric  acid,  when  concentrated,  is  a  colorless  non-crystallizing  syrup 
which,  when  heated  for  some  time  to  105^  C.  (22P  F),  gives  off  water  and 
is  converted  into  glyceric  oxide  or  anhydride,  CgHX),.  This  acid,  treated 
with  phosphorus  iodide,  is  converted  into  iodopropionio  acid,  C3H5IO,. 

The  glycerates,  CjHjO^M'  and  (CjHjOJ^M'^  are  soluble  in  water  and 
crystallize  well.  They  are  not  reddenea  by  ferrous  sulphate,  and  are 
thereby  distinguished  from  the  pyruvates,  with  which  they  are  isomeric. 

Ozysalioylic  Acid,  Q^^fi^^  is  produced  by  boiling  a  solution  of  iodosali- 
cylic  acid,  C^HjIO,,  with  potash.  It  forms  highly  lustrous  needles,  soluble 
in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  The  aqueous  solution  is  colored  deep  blue  by 
ferric  chloride.  The  crystallized  acid  melts  at  198°  C.  (879**  F.),  and  is 
resolved  between  210°  and  212°  C.  (410°-414°  F.)  into  carbonic  dioxide  and 
oxyphenol  or  pyrocatechin,  C^H^O,  (p.  662),  and  its  isomer,  hydro-quinone. 
The  oxysalicylates  are  very  unstable. 

There  are  three  acids  isomeric  with  oxysalicylic  acid,  viz.,  hypogaUie 
acid,  produced  by  the  action  of  boiling  hydriodic  acid  on  hemipinio  acid, 

CioHioO.    +    2HI    =    C,H,0,    +    2Cn,I    +    CO,; 

•  Phn.  Mag.  [4],  xH.  86. 

f  Ptrkin  and  2H<ppa,  Cbem.  Soc.  J.  [2],  vL  107. 
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protocateehuic  acid,  produced,  together  with  oxalic  and  acetic  acids,  by  the 
action  of  melted  potash  on  piperic  acid,  C„H,qO^: 

CijHioO^  -f  80H,  »  C.HeO,  -f  C^HjO^  -f-  C,H,0,  -f-  CO,-f  7H., 

and  earbohydroquinonie  acid,  produced  by  a  peculiar  transformation  of  quinic 
acid. 

Eugetic  Acid,  Cj^H^O^,  is  produced  by  the  action  of  carbon  dioxide  and 
sodium  on  eugenol  or  eugenic  acid  (oxidized  essence  of  cloves) : 

CwH^NaO,  +  CO,  =  Cj.H.jNaO^ 

Sodium  Soaium 

eugenate.  eugetate. 

It  crystallizes  fVom  hot  aqueous  solution  in  long  colorless  prisms,  melting 
at  124°  C.  (265°  F.),  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  very  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether.  The  aqueous  solution  is  colored  blue  by  ferric  chloride.  The 
acid  is  resolved  by  heat  into  carbon  dioxide  and  eugenic  acid. 

Piperie  Acid,  C,,H-j^04,  is  produced,  together  with  piperidine,  by  boiling 
piperine  (an  alkaloid  from  pepper)  with  potash : 

C„H,,NO,        +        OH.        =        C„H,oO,        +        C^H  N 
Piperine.  Piperic  Piperidine. 

acid. 

It  forms  yellowish  capillary  needles,  melting  at  150°  C.  (802°  F.),  and  sub- 
liming at  about  200°  C.  (392°  F.) ;  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  easily  soluble 
in  boiling  alcohol.  When  fused  with  potassium  hydrate  it  yields  protoca- 
teohuic  acid,  together  with  other  products.  The  piperates  even  of  the 
alkali-metals  are  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  the  rest  insoluble. 
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The  only  known  acids  of  this  group  are  malic  acid,  CJlfi^,  and  tartnmie 
acid,  C^H^O^,  obtained  by  the  spontaneous  decomposition  of  nitrotartarie 
acid,  and  perhaps  also  croconic  acid,  C^H^O^  (p.  678). 


ly"]l-' 


Xalic  Acid,  Cflfi^  =  (C4H,0a)^^'(0H),,  or  (C^HjO,)'''  ^X  .—This acid 

H,  J     » 

is  formed  synthetically  by  the  action  of  moist  silver  oxide  on  monobromo- 
succinic  acid : 

2C4H,Br04    +    OAgj    +    OH,    =    2AgBr    +    2C4He05. 

It  is  also  produced  by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  on  asparagin,  a  sub* 
stance  existing  in  asparagus,  marsh-mallow,  and  other  plants,  or  on  aspar- 
tic  acid,  an  acid  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  asparagin  under  the  infln- 
ence  of  acids  or  alkalies : 


C,H,N,0,     + 

Asparagin. 

2N0,H 

=     C^H^O,      +     20H, 
Malic  acid. 

+ 

2N, 

Aspartic  acid. 

NO,H 

-      C,H,0.     +     OH, 
Malic  acid. 

+ 

Nr 

Malic  acid  is  the  acid  of  apples,  pears,  and  various  other  fruits :  it  is 
often  associated  with  citric  acid.     An  excellent  process  for  prepaiing  it  is 
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that  of  Everitt,  who  has  demonstrated  its  existence,  in  great  quantity,  in 
the  juice  of  the  common  garden  rhubarb :  it  is  there  accompanied  by  acid 
potassium  oxalate.  The  rhubarb  stalks  are  peeled,  and  ground  or  grated 
to  pulp,  which  is  subjected  to  pressure.  The  juice  is  heated  to  the  boiling 
point,  neutralised  with  potassium  carbonate,  and  mixed  with  calcium  ace- 
tate :  insoluble  calcium  oxalate  then  falls,  and  may  be  removed  by  filtra- 
tion. To  the  clear  and  nearly  colorless  liquid,  solution  of  lead  acetate  is 
added  as  long  as  a  precipitate  continues  to  be  produced;  and  the  lead  ma- 
late  is  collected  on  a  filter,  washed,  diffused  through  water,  and  decom- 
posed by  sulphuretted  hydrogen.*  The  filtered  liquid  is  carefully  evap- 
orated to  the  consistence  of  a  syrup,  and  left  in  a  dry  atmosphere  until  it 
becomes  converted  into  a  solid  and  somewhat  cryst-alline  mass  of  malic 
acid:  regular  crystals  have  not  been  obtained.  From  the  berries  of  the 
mountain-ash  (Sorbut  aueuparia)^  in  which  malic  acid  is  likewise  present  in 
considerable  quantity,  especially  at  the  time  they  begin  to  ripen,  the  acid 
may  be  prepared  by  the  same  process. 

Malic  acid  is  colorless,  slightly  deliquescent,  and  very  soluble  in  water: 
alcohol  also  dissolves  it.  The  aqueous  solution  has  an  agreeable  acid  taste : 
it  becomes  mouldy  and  spoils  by  keeping.  In  contact  with  ferments,  es- 
pecially of  putrefying  cheese,  it  is  decomposed,  yielding  succinic  and  acetic 
acids  and  carbon  dioxide : 

SC^HeOg  =  2C  flfi^  +   C,H^O,    +    2C0,    +    OH^ 

Sometimes  also  butyric  acid  and  hydrogen  are  found  among  the  products 
of  the  fermentation.  Malic  acid  is  converted  into  succinic  acid  by  digest- 
ing it  in  sealed  tu\)es  with  hydriodic  acid : 

C^H,0,     +     2HI     =s     C.HeO,     +     OH,    +     I^ 

The  reconversion  of  succinic  into  malic  acid  has  been  already  mentioned. 
The  sodium-salt  of  bromomalic  acid,  C^H^BrOg.  obtained  by  boiling  an 
aqueous  solution  of  sodium  dibromosuccinate  (C^IIgNaBr.OJ,  is  converted 
by  boiling  with  lime-water  into  the  calcium-salt  of  tartaric  acid,  C^fi^ : 

C4HBBr05      4-      OH,     =      HBr      +      Cfifi^ 

Malic  acid  forms  both  acid  and  neutral  salts.  The  most  characteristio 
of  the  malates  are  <icid  ammonium  malate^  C4H.0e(NH^),  which  crystallizes 
remarkably  well,  and  lead  malates  C^H^O.Pb^^ .  3  Aq.,  which  is  insoluble  in 
pure  water,  but  dissolves  to  a  considerable  extent  in  warm  dilute  acids,  and 
separates  on  cooling  in  brilliant  silvery  crystals,  containing  water.  By 
this  character  the  acid  may  be  distinguished.  Acid  calcium  malate^  C^H^O^ 
Ca  .  C4HJ35  .  8  Aq.,  is  also  a  very  beautiful  salt,  freely  soluble  in  warm 
water  It  is  prepared  by  dissolving  the  sparingly  soluble  neutral  malate  in 
hot  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  leaving  the  solution  to  cool. 

Malic  acid,  as  it  exists  in  plants,  and  as  obtained  from  asparagin,  or 
from  aspartic  acid  produced  from  the  latter,  exerts  a  rotatory  action  on 
polarized  light ;  [0]=  —  5°;  but  by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  on  inactive 
aspartic  acid  (resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  fumarimide),  Pasteur 
has  obtained  a  modification  of  malic  acid  which  is  also  optically  inactive. 


TRIATOMIC  AND  TRIBASIO  ACIDS. 

But  few  of  these  acids  have  yet  been  obtained ;  the  most  important  are 
aconitic  acid  and  carballylic  acid. 

*  If  the  add  b«  reqnired  pure,  crystAllized  lead  malate  mtist  bo  nmd,  the  fleshly  precipi- 
tated salt  iuTariably  carrying  dowa  a  qnantity  of  lime,  which  cannot  be  removed  by  simple 
washing. 
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Aoonitio  Aoid,  C«H«0,  =  (CeH,0,)^^''(OH),,  exists  in  monk's-hood  {Aetmi^ 
turn  Napellut),  and  other  plants  of  the  same  genus,  also  in  Equiaetwn  Jiuvia- 
tiUf  and  is  one  of  the  products  obtained  by  the  dehydration  of  citric  acid 
(p.  664). 

When  crystallised  citric  acid  is  heated  in  a  retort  till  it  begins  to  become 
colored,  and  to  undergo  decomposition,  and  the  fused,  glassy  product,  after 
cooling,  is  dissolTed  in  water,  aconitic  acid,  on  evaporation,  remains  as  a 
white,  confusedly  crystalline  mass,  permanent  in  the  air,  and  very  soluble 
in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether;  the  solution  has  an  acid  and  astringent  ta^te. 
The  salts  of  aconitic  acid  possess  but  little  interest;  that  of  barium  forms 
an  insoluble  gelatinous  mass;  ealeium  acorutate^  which  has  a  certain  degree 
of  solubility,  is  found  abundantly  in  the  expressed  juice  of  monk's-hood, 
and  magnesium  aeoniiaU  in  that  of  equitetum, 

CarballyUc  Acid,  CeHgOe  =  (CeHjO,)^'^(OH),  =  {C^Ti^y'^(CO^E)y  is  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  on  aconitic  acid,  and  by  that  of 
alcoholic  potash  on  propenyl  tricyanide,  or  tricyanhydrin : 

[C,H,)^'^(CN),  +  3K0H  +  80H,  =  3NH,  +  (C^E,Y^^[COfi\ 
.ricyanhydrin.  Potassium 

carballylate. 

It  forms  colorless  trimetric  crystals  easily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol, 
slightly  soluble  in  ether.  The  carballylates  of  the  alkali-metAls  are  easily 
soluble  in  water,  the  rest  insoluble  or  sparingly  soluble.  The  tthylie  tther^ 
{^%^fiiY"{OQfi^)^  is  a  liquid  boiling  between  296«  and  305®  C.  (663«»- 
581®  F.).. 
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These  acids  may  be  derived  from  tetratomic  alcohols  by  substitution  of 
one,  two,  three,  or  four  atoms  of  oxygen  for  a  corresponding  number  of 
hydrogen  molecules : 

CH,OH  CHjOH  COOH 

CHOH  CHOH  CHOH 

CHOH  CHOH  CHOH 

CH.OH  COOH  COOH 

£rytnrite.  Erythric  acid  Tartaric  acid 

(monobasic).  (bibasic). 

Only  one  tetratomic  acid  has,  however,  been  actually  formed  by  oxida- 
tion of  the  corresponding  alcohol,  namely,  erythric  acid,  Cfifi^  from 
erythride,  C4H|0O4. 

The  known  tetratomic  acids  are  GaUie  add,  C^H^O^,  and  Erythric  a^idy 
Cfifi^^  which  are  monobasic ;  Tartaric  acidf  C4HfO0.  and  an  acid,  C^ H,0^ 
homologous  with  it,  obtained  by  the  action  of  moist  silver  oxide  on  dibromo- 
pyrotartaric  acid,  which  are  bibasic,  and  Citric  acidy  C^HgO^,  which  is  tri- 
basic. 

Opiofiic  acid,  C^ffl^O^,  Hemipinic  add,  C,oH,oOj.  and  Mtconie  acid,  C^H,0^ 
are  probably  also  tetratomic  acids;  the  first  being  monobasic,  the  second 
bibasic,  and  the  third  tribasic. 

H,        ) 

OiOUe  Aoia,  C,H,0,  =  (C,H,0/"(OH)«=  (C,H,0)"  l0«.— This  acid 
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exists  ready  formed  in  certain  plants,  as  sumach,  hellebore  root,  the  acorns 
of  Quereus  mgilopa,  green  and  black  tea,  and  others ;  it  is  also  produced  by 
the  transformation  of  gallo-tannic  acid,  and  is  therefore  found,  together 
with  the  latter,  in  old  nut-galls.  A  solution  of  tannic  acid  in  water  exposed 
to  the  air,  gradually  deposits  crystals  of  gallic  acid,  formed  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  t4innic  acid.  The  ^implest  method  of  preparing  gallic  acid  in 
quantity  is  to  take  powderea  nut-galls,  which,  when  fresh  and  of  good 
quality,  contain  30  or  40  per  cent,  of  tannic  acid,  with  scarcely  more  than 
a  trace  of  gallic;  mix  this  powder  with  water  to  a  thin  paste,  and  expose 
the  mixture  to  the  air  in  a  warm  situation  for  two  or  three  months,  adding 
water  from  time  to  time,  to  replace  that  lost  by  drying  up.  The  mouldy, 
dark-colored  mass  thus  produced  may  then  be  strongly  pressed  in  a  cloth, 
and  the  solid  portion  boiled  in  a  considerable  quantity  of  water.  The 
filtered  solution  deposits  on  cooling  abundance  of  gallic  acid,  which  may 
be  drained  and  pressed,  and  finally  purified  by  recrystallization. 

Gallic  acid  has  lately  been  produced  by  the  action  of  moist  siWer  oxide 
on  dibromo-,  or  di-iodosalicylic  acid : 

C^H^BrjO,    +    OAg,    +    OH,    =     2AgBr    +    C^HeO^; 

hence  it  may  be  regarded  as  dioxysallcylic  acid. 

Gallic  acid  forms  small,  feathery,  and  nearly  colorless  crystals,  which 
have  a  beautiful  silky  lustre;  they  contain  C^H^O^.  Aq. ;  it  requires  for  solu- 
tion 100  parts  of  cold  and  only  3  parts  of  boiling  water ;  the  solution  has 
an  acid  and  astringent  taste,  and  is  gradually  decomposed  by  keeping. 
Gallic  acid  does  not  precipitate  gelatin ;  with  ferrous  salts  it  produces  no 
change;  but  with  ferric  salts,  it  forms  a  deep  bluish-black  precipitate, 
which  disappears  when  the  liquid  is  heated,  from  the  reduction  of  the 
ferric  to  ferrous  salt  at  the  expense  of  the  gallic  acid. 

The  salts  of  gallic  acid  present  but  little  interest ;  those  of  the  alkali- 
metals  are  soluble,  and  readily  destroyed  by  oxidation  in  presence  of  excess 
of  base,  the  solution  acquiring  after  some  time  a  nearly  black  color;  the 
gallates  of  most  of  the  other  metals  are  insoluble. 

Gallic  acid  heated  to  about  215®  C.  (419®  F.)  is  resolved  into  carbon 
dioxide  and  pyrogallol  or  pyrogallic  acid,  C^HfO,  (p.  570),  which  sublimes 
in  crystalline  plates. 

Gallic  acid  and  pyrogallic  acid  reduce  salts  of  gold  and  silver  to  the 
metallic  state:  it  is  on  this  property  that  their  application  in  photography 
depends. 

When  dry  gallic  acid  is  suddenly  heated  to  249®  C.  (480®  F.),  or  above, 
it  is  decomposed  into  carbon  dioxide,  water,  and  metagallie  aeid^  C^II^O,, 
which  remains  in  the  retort  as  a  black,  shining  mass,  resembling  charcoal; 
a  few  crystals  of  pyrogallic  acid  are  formed  at  the  same  time.  Metagallio 
acid  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  in  alkalies,  and  is  again  precipi- 
tated as  a  black  powder  by  the  addition  of  an  acid.  It  forms  insoluble  salts 
with  lead  and  silver.  Pyrogallic  acid,  also,  when  exposed  to  the  requisite 
temperature,  yields  metagallio  acid,  with  separation  of  water. 


Appendix  to  Oallk  Acid. 
TANNIC  ACIDS,  OR  TANNINS. 


These  substances  constitute  the  astringent  principles  of  plants,  and  are 
widely  diffused,  in  one  form  or  other,  through  the  vegetable  kingdom.  It 
is  possible  that  there  may  be  several  distinct  modifications  of  tannic  acid, 
which  differ  among  themselves  in  some  particulars.     The  astringent  prin- 
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Fig.lM. 


ciple  of  oak-bark  and  nut-galls,  for  example,  iff  found  to  precipitate  ferric 
salts  bluish-black,  while  that  from  the  leaves  of  the  sumach  and  tea-plant, 
as  well  as  infusions  of  the  substances  known  in  commerce  under  the  names 
of  kino  and  catechu,  are  remarkable  for  giving,  under  similar  circumstiLnces, 
precipitates  which  have  a  tint  of  green.  The  color  of  a  precipitate  is,  how- 
ever, too  much  influenced  by  external  causes  to  be  relied  upon  as  a  proof 
of  essential  difference.  Moreover,  the  tannic  acid  or  acids  appear  to  be 
uncrystallizable ;  one  most  valuable  test  of  individunlity  is  therefore  lost. 

After  the  reaction  with  ferric  salts,  the  most  characteristic  feature  of 
tannic  acid  and  the  other  astringent  infusions  referred  to,  is  that  of  form- 
ing insoluble  compounds  with  a  great  variety  of  organic,  and  especially 
animal  substances,  as  solutions  of  starch  and  gelatin,  solid  muscular  fibre, 
skin,  &o.,  which  then  acquire  the  property  of  resisting  putrefaction:  it  is 
on  this  principle  that  leather  is  manufactured.  Qallic  acid,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  useless  in  the  operation  of  tanning. 

Tannic  Acid  of  the  Oak,  Oallotannic  acid,  C^H^Oi^. — This  substance  may 
be  prepared  by  Pelouze's  method,  from  nut-galls,  which  are  excrescences 
produced  on  the  leaves  of  a  species  of  oak,  the  Quercus  m/ectoria,  by  the 
puncture  of  an  insect.  A  glass  vessel, — having  somewhat  the  figure  of  that 
represented  in  Fig.  195,  is  loosely  stopped  at  its  -lower  ex- 
tremity by  a  bit  of  cotton  wool,  and  half  or  two-thirds  filled 
with  powdered  Aleppo  galls  Ether,  prepared  in  the  usual 
manner  by  rectification,  and  containing  as  it  invariably  does 
a  little  water,  is  then  poured  upon  the  powder,  and  the  vessel 
loosely  stopped.  The  liquid,  which  after  some  time  collects 
in  the  receiver  below,  consists  of  two  distinct  strata :  the 
lower,  which  is  almost  colorless,  is  a  very  strong  solution  of 
nearly  pure  tannic  acid  in  water  ;  the  upper  consists  of  ether 
holding  in  solution  gallic  acid,  coloring  matter,  and  other  im- 
purities. The  carefully  separated  heavy  liquid  is  placed  to 
evaporate  over  a  surface  of  oil  of  vitriol  in  the  vacuum  of  the 
air-pump.  Tannic  acid,  or  tannin,  thus  obtained,  forms  a 
slightly  yellowish,  friable,  porous  mass,  without  the  slightest 
tendency  to  crystallization.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water,  lees 
so  in  alcohol,  and  very  slightly  soluble  in  ether.  It  reddens 
litmus  and  possesses  a  pure  astringent  taste  without  bitter- 
ness. 

A  strong  solution  of  this  substance  mixed  with  mineral 
acids  gives  rise  to  precipitates,  which  consist  of  combinations 
of  the  tannic  acid  with  the  acids  in  question :  the  compounds 
are  freely  soluble  in  pure  water,  but  nearly  insoluble  in  acid 
liquids.  Gallotannic  acid  precipitates  albumin,  gelatin,  salts 
of  the  yegeto-alkalies,  and  several  other  substances:  it  forms 
soluble  compounds  with  the  alkalies,  which,  if  excess  of  base 
be  present,  rapidly  attract  oxygen,  and  become  brown  by  de- 
struction of  the  acid ;  the  gallotannates  of  barium,  ttrontium,  and  calcium  are 
sparingly  soluble ;  those  of  lead  and  antimony  are  insoluble.  Ferrous  salts 
are  unchanged  by  solution  of  gallo-tannic  acid  ;  ferric  salts,  on  the  contrary, 
give  with  it  a  deep  bluish-black  precipitate,  which  is  the  basis  of  writing- 
ink  :  hence  the  value  of  an  infusion  of  tincture  of  nut-galls  as  a  test  for  the 
presence  of  that  metal. 

OallotAunic  acid,  when  boiled  with  acids,  assimilates  water,  and  splits 
into  glucose  and  gallic  acid : 


I 


C«H„0„    -f     4H,0 
Gallotannic 
acid. 


SC^HeOj    -I-    C,H„Oe 
Gallic  Glucose, 

acid. 
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The  same  reaction  takes  place  on  heating  tannic  acid  with  a  concentrated 
solution  of  potash :  in  this  case,  however,  the  sugar  is  further  converted 
into  glucio  acid.  Nut-galls  contain  a  ferment  which  induces  the  same  de- 
composition of  tannic  acid,  exciting,  at  the  same  time,  alcoholic  fermenta- 
tion of  the  sugar.  Gallotannic  acid,  prepared  by  the  methods  above  men- 
tioned, still  contains  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  ferment  to  produce  this 
decomposition  when  the  acid  is  dissolved  in  water,  and  at  the  ordinary 
temperature :  it  ensues,  however,  much  more  rapidly  on  addition  of  nut- 
galls.  If  this  fermentation  takes  place  in  the  presence  of  air,  a  part  of  the 
tannic  acid  is  converted  into  elle^ic  acid,  ^u^e^s-  ^^®  same  substance  is 
found  in  the  insoluble  residue  of  woody  fibre  and  other  matters  from  which 
gallic  acid  has  been  withdrawn  by  boiling  water ;  it  may  be  extracted  by 
an  alkali,  and  afterward  precipitated  by  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid,  as 
a  grayish  insoluble  powder. 

Tannic  acid,  closely  resembling  that  obtained  from  galls,  may  be  ex- 
tracted by  cold  water  from  catechu ;  hot  water  dissolves  out  a  substance 
having  feebly  acid  properties,  termed  cateehin.  This  latter  compound, 
when  pure,  crystallizes  in  fine  colorless  needles,  which  melt  when  heated, 
and  dissolve  very  freely  in  boiling  wat«r,  but  scarcely  at  all  in  the  cold. 
Cateehin  dissolves  also  in  hot  alcohol  and  ether.  The  aqueous  solution 
acquires  a  red  tint  by  exposure  to  air,  ai^d  precipitates  lead  acetate  and 
corrosive  sublimate  white,  reduces  silver  nitrate  on  addition  of  ammonia, 
but  does  not  form  insoluble  compounds  with  gelatin,  starch,  and  the  vegeto- 
alkalies.  It  strikes  a  deep  green  color  with  ferric  salts.  Cateehin  when 
heated  yields  pyrocatecbin,  or  o^typhenol,  C,H,0,  (p.  562).  Cateehin  has 
been  variously  represented  by  the  formqlBB  CgH^jO^,  and  CgHgO^. 

Japonic  and  Rubic  acids  are  formed  by  the  action  of  alkali  in  excess  upon 
cateehin,  the  first  when  the  alkali  is  in  the  caustic  state,  and  the  second 
when  it  is  in  the  state  of  carbonate.  Japonic  acid  is  a  black  and  nearly 
insoluble  substance,  soluble  in  alkalies  and  precipitated  by  acids ;  it  is 
perhaps  identical  with  a  black  substance  of  «cid  properties,  which  Peligot 
obtained  by  heating  grape-su^r  with  barium  hydrate.  Ruble  acid  has 
been  but  little  studied:  it  is  said  to  form  red  insoluble  compounds  with  the 
earths  and  certain  other  metallic  oxides. 

Several  acids  closely  allied  to  tannic  i^ci(}  have  been  found  in  coffee  and 
Paraguay  tea. 

Opianie  Aoid,  C,oH,pO|,  is  a  monobasic  acid,  produced,  together  with  co- 
tarnine,  by  the  oxidation  of  narcotine : 

C„HpNO,    +    0     =     C,.H„NO,    +    Ch,H„0, 
Aarcotine.  Cotarnine.        Opianic  acid. 

It  crystallises  in  thin  prisms,  slightly  soluble  in  cold,  easily  in  boiling 
water ;  also  in  alcohol  and  ether,  melts  at  HO^  C.  (284®  F.).  Caustic  pot- 
ash converts  it  into  meconin  and  hemipinic  acid : 

2C„H„0.        =.        C„H„0,        +        Oh,H„0..^ 
Upianic  acid.  Meconin.  Hemipinio  acid. 


TETBATOMIO  AND  BIBASIC  ACIDS. 

Tftrtario    Add,    Cfifi.   =   (C,H,OJ    (OH),   =  (C.^«)''{  jco,Ff),  •- 
These  formulae  include  four  bibasic  acids  distinguished  from  one  another 
by  certain  physical  properties,  especially  by  their  crystalline  forms,  and 
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their  action  on  polarised  light, —  namely,  Dexirotartarie  acid,  which  tarns 
the  plane  of  polarisation  to  the  right ;  Levotariarie  acid,  which  turns  it  to  the 
left  with  equal  force ;  Faratartarie,  or  Jiacemie  acid,  which  is  optically  inae- 
tiye,  and  separable  into  equal  quantities  of  dextro-  and  levotartaric  acids; 
and  an  inactive  variety  of  tartaric  acid,  which  is  not  thus  separable. 

Dbztbotabtabic  OB  Obdimabt  Tabtabic  Acid.  —  This  is  the  acid  of 
grapes,  tamarinds,  pine  apples,  and  of  several  other  fruits,  in  which  it  oc- 
curs in  the  state  of  an  acid  potassium-saH ;  calcium  tartrate  is  also  occa> 
sionally  met  with.  The  tartaric  acid  of  commerce  is  wholly  prepared  from 
tartar  or  argol,  an  impure  acid  potassium  tartrate,  deposited  from  wine,  or 
rather  from  grape-juice  in  the  act  of  fermentation.  This  substance  is  pu- 
rified by  solution  in  hot  water,  with  the  aid  of  a  little  pipe-clay  and  ani- 
mal charcoal,  to  remove  the  coloring  matter  of  the  wine,  and  subsequent 
crystallisation :  it  then  constitutes  cream  of  tartar,  and  serves  for  the  pre- 
paration of  the  acid.  The  salt  is  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  and  powdered 
chalk  18  added  as  long  as  effervescence  is  excited,  or  the  liquid  exhibits  an 
acid  reaction :  calcium  tartrate  and  neutral  potassium  tartrate  result ;  the 
latter  is  separated  from  the  former,  which  is  insoluble  by  filtration.  The 
solution  of  potassium  tartrate  is  then  mixed  with  excess  of  calcium  chlo- 
ride, which  throws  down  all  the  remaining  acid  in  the  form  of  calcium- 
salt:  this  is  washed,  and  added  to  the  former  portion,  and  the  whole  is 
digested  with  a  sufiicient  quantity  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  to  withdraw  the 
base,  and  liberate  the  tartaric  acid.  The  filtered  solution  is  cautiously 
evaporated  to  a  syrupy  consistence,  and  placed  to  crystallise  in  a  warm 
situation.  Liebig  has  lately  found  that  tartaric  acid  is  artificially  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  milk-sugar.  It  may  also  be  ob- 
tained from  succinic  acid. 

Succinic  acid,  €411^04,  when  submitted  to  the  action  of  bromine,  yields 
two  substitution-products,  bromosuccinic  acid,  C^H.BrO.,  and  dibromosuc- 
cinic  acid,  C4H4Br,04.  The  latter,  when  treated  with  silver  oxide  in  pres- 
ence of  water,  is  converted  into  tartaric  acid  and  silver  bromide,  C4H4Br2 
O4  -I-  Ag,0  -f  H,0  =3  C4H,0.  -f  2AgBr  (Perkin  and  Duppa;  Kekul^}. 

Tartaric  acid  forms  colorless,  transparent  crystals,  often  of  large  sise, 
which  have  the  figure  of  an  oblique  rhombic  prism  more  or  less  modified ; 
they  are  permanent  in  the  air,  and  inodorous;  they  dissolve  with  great 
facility  in  water,  both  hot  and  cold,  and  are  soluble  also  in  alcohol.  The 
solution  reddens  litmus  strongly,  and  has  a  pure  acid  taste.  The  aqueous 
solution,  as  above  mentioned,  exhibits  right-handed  polarisation.  This 
solution  is  gradually  spoiled  by  keeping.  Tartaric  acid  is  consumed  in 
large  quantities  by  the  calico-printer,  being  employed  to  evolve  chlorine 
from  solution  of  bleaching-powder  in  the  production  of  white  or  ditchargtd 
patterns  upon  a  colored  ground. 

Tartrate*. — Tartaric  acid  is  tetratomic  and  bibasic,  two  only  of  ita  hy- 
drogen-atoms being  replaceable  by  metals,  the  other  two  by  alcoholic  or 
acid  radicals.  With  monad  metals  it  forms  acid  and  neutral  salts,  G.H^M' 
Of,  and  QJAJ^fi^'i  with  dyad  metals,  neutral  salts,  C4H4M^^O,,  and  double 
salts,  like  bario-potatric  tartrate^  C4H4Ba^^Of .  0^H4K20g.  With  triad  metals 
it  forms  a  peculiar  class  of  salts,  best  known  in  the  case  of  the  an/tmony- 
MaU  (p.  675). 

Potassium  Tabtbates. — The  neutral  €aU,C^Bfifi^,  maybe  procured  by 
neutralising  cream  of  tartar  with  chalk,  as  in  the  preparation  of  the  acid, 
or  by  adding  potassium  carbonate  to  cream  of  tartar  to  saturation ;  it  is 
very  soluble,  and  crystallises  with  difficulty  in  right  rhombic  prisms,  which 
are  permanent  in  the  air,  and  have  a  bitter,  saline  taste.  The  acid  sail,  or 
cream  of  tartar,  QfiJILO^  the  origin  and  preparation  of  which  have  been 
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already  described,  forms  small  transparent  or  translucent  prismatic  crystals 
irregularly  grouped  together,  wiiich  grate  between  the  teeth.  It  dis- 
solves pretty  freely  in  boiling  water,  but  the  greater  part  separates  as  the 
solution  cools,  leaving  about  j^^  or  less  dissolved  in  the  cold  liquid.  The 
salt  has  an  acid  reaction  and  a  sour  taste.  When  exposed  to  heat  in  a 
close  vessel,  it  is  decomposed,  with  evoligion  of  inflammable  gas,  leaving  a 
mixture  of  finely  divided  charcoal  ana  pure  potassium  carbonate  (black 
flux)«  from  which  the  latter  may  be  extracted  by  water.  Cream  of  tartar  is 
almost  always  produced  when  tartaric  acid  in  excess  is  added  to  a  moder- 
ately strong  solution  of  a  potassium-salt,  and  the  whole  agitated. 

Sodium  Tabtbatbs. — Two  of  these  salts  are  known — a  neutral  salt, 
C^Jl^^&fi^  2  Aq. ;  and  an  add  aalf^  C.HgNaO^ .  Aq.  Both  are  easily  soluble 
in  water,  and  crystallizable.  Tartaric  acid  and  sodium  bicarbonate  form 
the  ordinary  effervescing  draughts. 

Potaatium  and  sodium  tartrate  ;  RochelU  or  Seiynette  aaltf  C^H^KNaOf .  4  Aq. 
This  beautiful  salt  is  made  by  neutralizing  with  sodium  carbonate  a  hot  so- 
lution of  cream  of  tartar,  and  evaporating  to  the  consistence  of  thin  syrup. 
It  separates  in  large,  transparent,  prismatic  crystals,  the  faces  of  which 
are  unequally  developed :  these  effloresce  slightly  in  the  air,  and  dissolve 
in  1 J  parts  of  cold  water.  Acids  precipitate  cream  of  tartur  from  the  so- 
lution.    Bochelle  salt  has  a  mild  saline  taste,  and  is  used  as  a  purgative. 

Ammonium  Tartrates.  —  The  neutral  tartrate  is  a  soluble  and  efflorescent 
salt,  containing  C4H^(NH^),0,.  Aq.  The  acid  tartrate,  C4n,(NIL)O0,  closely 
resembles  ordinary  cream  of  tartar.  A  salt  corresponding  to  Kochelle  salt 
also  exists,  having  ammonium  in  place  of  sodium. 

The  tartrates  of  calcium^  barium^  afrontmm^  magneeium,  and  of  most  of'  the 
heavy  metals,  are  insoluble,  or  nearly  so,  in  water. 

PoTASSio-ANTiMONious  TARTRATE,  or  tartar  effutic^  is  easily  made  by  boil- 
ing antimony  trioxide  in  solution  of  cream  of  tartar:  it  is  deposited  from 
a  hot  and  concentrated  solution  in  crystals  derived  from  an  octohedron 
with  rhombic  base,  which  dissolve  without  decomposition  in  16  parts  of 
cold  and  3  of  boiling  water,  and  have  an  acrid  and  extremely  disagreeable 
metallic  taste.  The  solution  is  decomposed  by  both  acids  and  alkalies:  the 
former  throws  down  a  mixture  of  cream  of  tartar  and  antimony  trioxide, 
and  the  latter  the  trioxide,  which  is  again  dissolved  by  great  excess  of  the 
reagent.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  separates  all  the  antimony  in  the  state 
of  trisulphide.  The  dry  salt  heated  on  charcoal  before  the  blowpipe,  yields 
a  globule  of  metallic  antimony.  The  crystals  contain  2C4H4K(SbO)O0.  Aq., 
the  group  SbO  acting  as  a  univalent  radical,  and  replacing  one  atom  of  hy- 
drogen. When  dried  at  100°,  they  give  off  their  water  of  crystallization,  and 
at  200°  C.(392°  F.),  an  additionnl  molecule  of  water,  leaving  the  compound 
C4H2K(SbO^O,.  which  has  the  constitution  of  a  salt,  not  of  tartaric,  but  of 
tartrelic  acid,  C^H^Oj.  Nevertheless,  when  dissolved  in  water,  the  crystals 
again  take  up  the  elements  of  water,  and  reproduce  the  original  salt. 

An  analogous  compound,  containing  arsenic  in  place  of  antimony,  has 
been  described.     It  has  the  same  crystalline  form  as  tartar  emetic. 

A  solution  of  tartaric  acid  dissolves  ferric  hydrate  in  large  quantity, 
forming  a  brown  liquid,  which  has  an  acid  reaction,  and  dries  up  by  gentle 
heat  to  a  brown,  transparent,  glassy  substance,  destitute  of  all  traces  of 
crystallization.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water,  and  the  solution  is  not  preci- 
pitated by  alkalies,  either  fixed  or  volatile.  Indeed,  tartaric  acid,  added  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  a  solution  of  ferric  oxide,  or  alumina,  entirely  pre- 
vents the  precipitation  of  the  bases  by  excess  of  ammonia.  Tartrate  and 
ammoniacal  tartrate  of  iron  are  used  in  medicine,  these  compounds  having 
a  less  disagreeable  taste  than  most  of  the  iron  preparations. 
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Solutions  of  tartario  acid  give  with  lime  and  baryta- water,  and  with  lead 
acetate,  white  precipitates,  which  dissolve  in  excess  of  the  acid ;  with  nen. 
tral  calcium  and  barium-salts  no  change  is  produced.  Silver  nitrate  pro- 
duces in  neutral  tartrates  a  white  precipitate  of  silver  tartrate,  which  dis- 
solves  in  ammonia.  On  gently  heating  the  solution,  a  bright  metallic  de- 
posit of  silver  is  formed.  The  reaction  of  tartaric  acid  with  solutions  of 
potassium-salts  has  been  already%oticed  (p.  299). 

Tartarie  Ethers,  —  1.  Tartaric  acid  forms,  with  monatomio  alcohol-radi- 
oals,  acid  and  neutral  ethers,  in  which  one  or  both  of  the  atoms  of  bane  hy- 
drogen in  its  molecule  is  replaced  by  an  alcohol-radioaL  These  compounds 
may  be  conveniently  formulated  as  follows : 

Tartario  acid.  Acid  ethyl  tartrate.     Neutral  ethyl  tartrate. 

The  acid  ethers  are  monobasic  acids,  formed  by  the  direct  action  of  tar- 
tario aoid  on  the  respective  alcohols ;  the  neutral  ethers  are  formed  by 
passing  hydroohlorio  acid  gas  into  a  solution  of  tartaric  acid  in  an  alcohol. 
Further,  by  treating  these  neutral  ethers  with  chlorides  of  acid  radicals, 
other  neutral  ethers  are  formed,  in  which  one  or  more  of  the  alcoholic  hy- 
drogen-atoms are  replaced  by  acid  radicals.*  In  this  manner  are  formed 
snch  compounds  as  the  following: 

f  on  ( OC,H,0       /p  H  w  f  (OH). 

{C^n;f^\  oc,H,o        (c,h,)''J  oc.h,o     }};«{;«    J  (o.cXoj^-' 

Ethyl  aceto- tartrate.        Ethyl  aceto-benzo-         Ethyl  succino- 

tartrate.  tartrate. 

The  alcoholic  hydrogen  in  these  neutral  ethers  may  be  replaced  by  potas- 
sium and  sodium. 

2.  There  are  also  hihoMic  tartaric  ethers  formed  by  replacing  the  alcoholio 
hydrogen  of  tartario  acid  with  acid  radicals;  e.  g.: 

(C,H,)w|oW         (C.H.)«{gC|H^).      (C^Jw{ico;^). 

Benzotartario  Diacetotartario  Dinitrotartario 

acid.  acid.  acid. 

8.  Lastly,  tartaric  acid  forms  ethers  with  glycol,  glycerin,  mannite,  gin* 
cose,  and  other  polyatomic  alcohols. 

Actkm  of  heat  on  Tartaric  Add. — When  crystallized  tartaric  acid  is  ex- 
posed to  a  temperature  of  about  204°  C.  (899°  F.),  it  melts,  loses  water,  and 
yields  in  succession  three  different  anhydrides,  vis. : 

Ditartario  or  Tartralio  aoid  .        .        C,H,,,Oi,  =  2C  J{fi^  —  H,0 
Tartrelic  acid    .        .  .         Intin— PHO— HO 

Insoluble  tartaric  anhydride        .      /  ^4"<"»    —  ^4"e^^6         "i" 

The  first  two  are  soluble  in  water,  and  form  salts  which  have  properties 
completely  different  from  those  of  ordinary  tartario  acid.  The  third  is  a 
white  insoluble  powder.  All  three,  in  contact  with  water,  slowly  pass  into 
ordinary  tartaric  acid. 

Tartaric  acid,  subjected  to  destructive  distillation,  is  resolved  into  car- 
bon dioxide  and  pyrotartaric  acid,  C^HjO.. 

When  tartaric  acid  is  heated  to  204  5^  C.  (400°  F.),  with  excess  of  potas- 

•  ArUn,  Chem.  Soc.  Jonr.  [2],  v.  139. 
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flium  hydrate,  it  is  resoWed,  without  charring  or  secondary  decomposition, 
into  oxalic  and  acetic  acids,  which  remain  in  union  with  the  base,  and  only 
undergo  decomposition  at  a  much  higher  temperature: 

C^HjOj    -I-    2KH0    =    C-KHO4    H-     C,H,KO,    +     20H, 
Tartaric  Acid  potus-         Potassium 

acid.  sium  oxalate.         acetate. 

Pabatabtabic  OB  Racbmic  Acid. — The  grapes  cultivated  in  certain  dis- 
tricts of  the  Upper  Rhine,  and  als^o  in  the  Vosges,  contain,  in  association 
with  tartaric  acid,  another  acid  body  to  which  the  above  names  are  given. 
This  acid  is  rather  less  soluble  than  tartaric  acid,  and  separates  first  from 
the  solution  of  that  substance.  Between  these  two  acids,  however,  a  very 
great  resembl'inoe  exists;  they  have  exactly  the  same  composition,  and 
yield,  when  exposed  to  heat,  the  same  products;  the  salts  of  racemic  acid 
correspond  also,  in  the  closest  manner,  with  the  tartrates.  A  solution  of 
r.iceinic  acid,  however,  precipitates  a  neutral  calcium-salt,  which  is  not  the 
case  with  tartaric  acid.  A  solution  of  racemic  acid  does  not  rotate  the 
plane  of  polarisation. 

Racemic  acid  has  been  the  subject  of  some  exceedingly  interesting  re- 
searches by  M.  Pasteur,  which  have  thrown  much  light  upon  the  relation 
of  this  acid  to  tartaric  acid.  If  racemic  acid  be  saturated  with  potash,  or 
soda,  or  with  most  other  bases,  crystals  are  obtained,  which  are  identical 
in  form  and  physical  properties.  By  saturating  racemic  acid,  however, 
with  two  bases,  by  forming,  for  instance,  compounds  corresponding  to 
Rochelle  salt,  which  contain  potassium  and  sodium,  or  ammonium  and  so- 
dium, and  allowing  the  solution  to  crystallize  slowly,  two  varieties  of  crys- 
tals are  produced,  which  may  be  distinguished  by  their  form,  each  of  them 
containing  hemihedral  faces  (p.  263),  equal  in  number  and  exactly  similar 
in  form,  but  developed  on  opposite  sides  of  the  two  crystals,  so  that  each 
of  them  m-xy  be  regarded  as  the  reflected  image  of  the  other,  or  as  right- 
handed  and  left-handed.  If  the  two  kinds  of  crystals  are  carefully 
selected  and  separately  crystallized,  crystals  of  the  one  variety  only  are 
deposited  in  each  case.  The  composition,  the  specific  gravity,  and,  in 
fact,  most  of  the  physical  properties  of  these  two  varieties  of  sodio-potas- 
sic  racemate,  are  invariably  the  same.  They  differ,  however,  somewhat  in 
their  chemical  characters,  and  especially  in  one  point:  they  rotate  the 
plane  of  polarization  in  opposite  directions.  Pasteur  assumes,  in  the  two 
varieties  of  crystals,  the  existence  of  two  modifications  of  the  same  acid, 
which  he  distinguishes,  according  as  the  salt  possesses  right-  or  left-handed 
polarization,  by  the  terms  deztro-racemie  and  levo-raeemie,  or  elextro-  and 
Uoo-tarlarie  acids.  These  acids  may  be  separated  by  converting  the  above 
compounds  into  lead-  or  barium-salts,  and  decomposing  them  by  means  of 
sulphuric  acid.  In  this  manner  two  crystalline  acids  are  obtained,  identi- 
cal in  every  respect,  excepting  in  their  deportment  with  polarized  light, 
and  in  their  crystals  being  related  to  each  other  in  the  manner  above  men- 
tioned. Dextrotartaric  acid  is  nothing  but  common  tartaric  acid.  A  mix- 
ture of  equal  parts  of  the  two  acids  has  no  longer  the  slightest  effect  on 
polarized  light,  and  exhibits  in  every  respect  the  deportment  of  racemic 
acid. 

Pasteur,  in  oodtinuing  his  beautiful  researches,  has  also  made  the  impof- 
tiint  disdovery  that  racemic  acid  may  be  artificially  produced  by  the  action 
of  heat  upon  certain  compounds  of  tartaric  acid  which  are  capable  of  re- 
sisting a  high  temperatux'e.  When  tartrate  of  cinchonine*  or  tartaric 
ether,  is  exposed  to  a  tempeffttUre  of  about  170^  C.  (838°  F.),  and  the  product 
thus  formed  is  repeatedly  boiled  with  water,  a  solution  is  obtained,  which« 
when  mixed,  after  cooling,  with  an  excess  of  calcium  chloride,  yields  a  con' 

*  See  the  chapter  on  Organic  B«nb. 
57  ♦ 
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Biderable  precipitate  of  calcium  racemate.  Compounds  of  leTOtartarie  acid, 
when  submitted  to  the  action  of  heat,  likewise  furnish  racemic  acid.  The 
formation  of  racemic  acid  in  these  reactions  is  accompanied  by  the  pro- 
duction of  a  fourth  modification  of  tartaric  acid,  which  Pasteur  calls  inac- 
tive tartaric  acid.  Like  racemic  acid,  it  has  no  action  on  polarized  light, 
but  cannot,  like  the  latter,  be  resoWed  into  levo-  and  deztrotartario  acid. 

Shodiionio  Aeid,  CgH^O^. — ^When  potassium  is  heated  in  a  stream  of  drj 
carbon  monoxide,  the  latter  is  absorbed  in  large  quantity,  and  a  black  por- 
ous substance  generated,  which,  according  to  Brodie,  contains  COK^ 
Brought  in  contact  with  water,  it  decomposes  with  great  Tiolence,  and 
even  the  dry  substance  occasionally  explodes;  when  anhydrous  alcohol  is 
poured  upon  it,  a  great  elevation  of  temperature  ensues,  but  the  decompo- 
sition is  far  less  violent  than  with  water.  The  product  of  this  reaction  is 
potassium  rhodiionate,  which  remains  as  a  red  powder,  insoluble  in  alco- 
hol, but  soluble  in  water  with  a  deep  red  color.  This  salt  probably  con- 
tains CjHjKjOi- 

When  solution  of  potassium  rhodiionate  is  boiled,  it  becomes  orange-yel- 
low from  decomposition  of  the  acid,  and  is  then  found  to  contain  a  free 
potash,  and  a  salt  of  Croeanie  aeid^  ^s^s^s  ^^^  Acid  can  be  isolated  :  it 
is  yellow,  easily  orystallisable,  soluble  both  in  water  and  alcohoL  It  is 
likewise  bibasio. 
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Citric  Acid,  Qfifi,, — This  acid  is  obtained  in  large  quantities  from  the 
juice  of  lemons :  it  is  found  in  many  other  fruits,  as  in  gooseberries,  cur- 
rants, &c.,  in  coigunction  with  malic  acid.  In  the  preparation  of  this  acid, 
the  juice  is  allowed  to  ferment  a  short  time,  in  order  that  mucilage  and 
other  impurities  may  separate  and  subside :  the  clear  liquor  is  then  care- 
fully saturated  with  chalk,  whereby  insoluble  calcium  citrate  is  produced. 
This  is  thoroughly  washed,  decomposed  by  the  proper  quantity  of  sulphu- 
ric acid,  diluted  with  water,  and  the  filtered  solution  is  evaporated  to  a 
small  bulk,  and  left  to  crystallize.  The  product  is  drained  from  the 
mother-liquor,  redissolved,  digested  with  animal  charcoal,  and  again  con- 
centrated to  the  crystallizing  point. 

Citric  acid  crystallizes  in  two  different  forms.  The  crystals  which  sepa- 
rate by  spontaneous  evaporation  from  a  cold  saturated  solution,  are  tri- 
metric  prisms,  containing  C^lIgOf .  OH^  whereas  those  Which  are  deposited 
from  a  hot  solution  have  a  different  form  and  contain  2C,HgO^.OHy — Ci- 
tric acid  has  a  pure  and  agreeable  acid  taste,  and  dissolves,  witn  great  ease, 
in  both  hot  and  cold  water;  the  solution  strongly  reddens  litmus,  and, 
when  long  kept,  is  subject  to  spontaneous  change.  Citric  acid,  when 
brought  in  contact  with  putrid  flesh  as  a  ferment,  yields  butyric  acid  and 
small  quantities  of  succinic  acid.  It  is  entirely  decomposed  when  heated 
with  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids :  the  latter  Converts  it  into  oxalic  acid. 
Caustic  potash,  at  a  high  temperature,  resolves  it  into  acetic  and  oxalic 
acids.  The  alkaline  citrates,  treated  with  chlorine,  yield  chloroform,  to- 
gether with  other  products. 

Citric  acid  is  tetratomio  and  tribasic,  and  may  be  represented  by  the 

r  OHT  r«»  fCHjOH 

formula  (CjHJ^M  r.JX  „.     or  X 1  H.  .     It  has   not  yet   been   ob- 

C(UU,Uj,.        L    ((CO.H), 

tained  by  any  synthetical  process.     With  potassium  it  forms  a  neutral  salt 
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containing  C^H^KgO^,  and  two  acid  salts  containing  respeciiYely  C^H^KjO. 
and  C^UfKOf ;  and  similar  salts  with  the  other  alkali-metals.  With  dyad 
metals  it  chiefly  forms  salts  in  which  two  or  three  hydrogen-atoms  in  the 
molecule  C^Ufij,  are  replaced  by  metals;  with  calcium,  for  example,  it 
forms  the  salt^  C,HjCu'^0^ .  Aq.,  and  {Cfifi^)fiA^\ .  Aq  With  lead  it  forms 
two  salts  similar  in  constitution  to  the  calcium-salts,  and  likewise  a  tetra- 
plumbic  salt  containing  ('C%^fi'i)^h'\,  Pb^'H^O^ 

The  citrates  of  the  alkali-metaU  are  soluble  and  crystallize  with  greater 
or  less  facility ;  those  of  barium^  atrontiumf  calcium,  lead,  and  silver  are  in- 
soluble. 

Citric  acid  resembles  tartaric  acid  in  its  relations  to  ferric  oxide,  pre- 
venting the  precipitation  of  that  substance  by  excess  of  ammonia.  The 
citrate  obtained  by  dissolving  hydrated  ferric  oxide  in  solution  of  citric 
acid,  dries  up  to  a  pale-brown,  transparent,  amorphous  mass,  which  is  not 
Tery  soluble  in  water :  an  addition  of  ammonia  increases  the  solubility. 
Citrate  and  ammonia-citrate  of  iron  are  elegant  medicinal  preparations. 
Very  little  is  known  respecting  the  composition  of  these  curious  com- 
pounds :  the  absence  of  crystallization  is  a  great  bar  to  exact  inquiry. 

Citric  acid  is  sometimes  adulterated  with  tartaric  acid :  the  fraud  is 
easily  detected  by  dissolving  the  acid  in  a  little  cold  water,  and  adding  to 
the  solution  a  small  quantity  of  potassium  acetate.  If  tartaric  acid  be 
present,  a  white  crystalline  precipitate  of  cream  of  tartar  will  be  produced 
on  agitation. 

Citric  acid  forms  ethers  in  which  1,  2,  or  3  hydrogen-atoms  are  replaced 
by  methyl  and  other  monad  alcohol-radicals. 

Heoonio  Aoid,  Q.jKfi^^  a  tribasio  acid  existing  in  opium,  may  also  be  de- 
scribed here.  To  prepare  it,  the  liquid  obtained  by  exhausting  opium 
with  water,  is  neutralized  with  powdered  marble  and  precipitated  by 
calcium  chloride ;  and  the  calcium  meconate  thus  precipitated  is  sus- 
pended in  warm  water  and  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid ;  on  cooling,  im- 
pure meconic  acid  crystallizes,  which  may  be  purified  by  repeated  trect- 
ment  with  hydrochloric  acid.  The  pure  acid  crystallizes  in  mica-like 
plates,  easily  soluble  in  boiling,  difficultly  soluble  in  cold  water,  soluble 
likewise  in  alcohol.  The  crystals  contain  Q^lAfi^ .  3  Aq.  and  give  off  their 
water  at  100^.  The  mcconatM  are,  for  the  most  part,  mono-  and  bi  metal- 
lic. There  are  two  silver  m^conates,  one  yellow,  containing  C^HAggOf ;  the 
other  white,  consisting  of  C^HjAg^Oy.  Meconic  acid  produces  a  deep  red 
color  with  ferric  salts. 

CoMENic  Acid,  C^H^O.,  is  a  product  of  decomposition  of  meconic  acid. 
When  an  aqueous,  or,  better,  a  hydrochloric  solution  of  meconic  acid  is 
boiled,  carbon  dioxide  is  evolved,  and  the  solution  cow  contains  comenic 
acid,  i^hich  crystallizes  on  cooling,  being,  very  difficultly  soluble  in  cold 
water.     The  same  acid  may  be  obtained  by  heating  meconic  acid  to  200°  C. 

392°  F.).     It  is  bibasio:   its  formation  is  represented  by  the  equation 

\Ufi,  --=  C,H,0«  -f  CO,. 

Ptromeconio  or  Pyrocomemic  Aciu,  CjH^O,,  is  a  monobasic  acid,  formed 
by  submitting  either  comenic  or  meconic  acid  to  dry  distillation,  one  mole- 
cule of  carbon  dioxide  being  evolved  in  the  former  case  and  two  in  the 
latter. 

Pyrocomenic  acid  is  a  weak  acid:  it  is  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol: 
from  these  solutions  it  crystallizes  in  long  colorless  needles,  which  melt  at 
120°  C.  (248°  F  ),  and  begin  to  sublime  at  the  boiling  point  of  water.  Both 
comenic  and  pyrocomenic  acids  exhibit  the  red  coloration  with  ferric  salts. 

The  salts  of  meconic  acid  and  comenic  acid,  together  with  several  deriva- 
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tiyes  of  these  substanceB,  hftre  been  studied  by  Mr.  How,*  but  our  space 
will  not  permit  us  to  describe  these  compounds. 

An  aoid  much  resembling  meconic  acid  has  been  extracted  from  the  Che- 
lidonmm  majus:  it  is  combined  with  lime,  and  associated  with  malic  and 
fumario  acids.  Chelidonic  acid  is  tribasic,  forming  three  classes  of  salta. 
When  exposed  to  a  high  temperature,  it  yields  a  pyro-acid,  with  erolntion 
of  water  and  carbon  dioxide.  It  crystallizes  in  slender  colorless  easily  sol- 
uble needles,  containing  C^ H^O^ .  Aq. 


PENTATOMIC  ACIDS. 
There  is  but  one  known  acid  that  can  be  referred  to  this  group,  namely : 
Qninio  or  Kinio  Aoid,  C^II^Of,  which  is  monobasic,  and  may  perhaps  be 
represented  by  the  formula  (CjHy)'-<  \q  Jf. — The  oalcium-salt  of  this  acid 

is  found  in  the  solution  from  which  the  allcalies  of  cinchona  bark  have  been 
separated  by  lime,  and  is  easily  obtained  by  evaporation,  and  purified  by 
animal  charcoal.  From  the  calcium-salt  the  acid  may  be  extracted  by  de- 
composing it  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  The  clear  solution  evaporated  to 
a  syrupy  consistence  deposits  large,  distinct  crystals,  resembling  those  of 
tartaric  acid,  and  soluble  in  2  parts  of  water.  Quinic  acid  has  also  been 
found  in  coffee-berries  and  in  the  leaves  of  the  bilberry-bush. 

When  quinic  acid  is  heated  with  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  acid  and  manga- 
nese dioxide,  it  yields  a  very  volatile  substance  termed  quinonet  the  vapor 
of  which  is  exceedingly  irritating  to  the  eyes.  This  body  forms  crystals, 
both  by  sublimation  and  by  solution  in  boiling  water:  it  melts  at  a  gentle 
heat,  crystallises  on  cooling,  colors  the  skin  permanently  brown.  It  eon- 
tains  CfH^O,,  and  its  formation  is  represented  by  the  equation: 

CtH,A    -I-     0,    =    C,H,0,    +     CO,    -f     411,0. 

By  destructive  distillation,  quinic  acid  yields  numerous  and  interesting 
products,  which  have  been  studied  by  Wohler,  as  benzoic  acid,  phenol,  sa- 
licylol,  benzene,  a  tarry  substance  not  examined,  and  colorless  kydroqumont^ 
Cfll^Oy  containing  2  atoms  of  hydrogen  more  than  quinone.  This  sub- 
stance forms  colorless  six-sided  prismatic  crystals  ;  it  is  neutral,  destitute 
of  tasttf  and  odor,  fusible,  and  easily  soluble  both  in  water  and  in  alcohol. 

Colorless  hydroquinone  can  be  easily  and  directly  produced  from  qui- 
none by  assimilation  of  hydrogen,  as  by  addition  of  hydriodic  acid  to  a  so- 
lution of  the  latter,  iodine  being  then  set  free,  or  by  sulphurous  acid. 

An  intermediate  product  of  reduction  is  green  hydroquinone,  or  quinhy- 
drone,  CuHjoO^.  This  is  obtained  by  the  incomplete  action  of  sulphurous 
acid  upon  quinone,  or  by  the  action  of  ferric  chloride,  chlorine,  silver  ni- 
trate, or  chromic  acid,  upon  colorless  hydroquinone ;  or  by  mixing  together 
solutions  of  quinone  and  colorless  hydroquinone.  It  forms  slender  green 
crystals,  having  the  color  of  the  wing-case  of  the  rose-beetle,  and  of  the 
greatest  brilliancy  and  beauty.  It  is  fusible,  has  but  little  odor,  and  dia- 
solves  freely  in  boiling  water,  crystallizing  out  on  Cooling. 

If  quinic  acid  be  submitted  to  distillation  with  an  ordinary  chlorine-mix- 
ture, an  acid  liquid  and  a  crystalline  sublimate  are  formed.  The  former 
is  a  solution  of  formic  acid,  and  the  latter  a  mixture  of  four  chlorinetted 
compounds,  which  are  cbloroquinone,  CjlIgClOj,  dichloroquinone,  CjH,Cl,0-, 
trichloroquinone,  C^UCl/),,  and  tetrachloroquinone,  C^Cl^O,.     They  are  ul 
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yellow  cryst-alUne  subBtances,  which  can  be  separated  only  with  great  diflS- 
oulty.  Like  quinone  itself,  they  possess  the  faculty  of  combining  with  1  o^ 
2  atoms  of  hydrogen,  producing  two  series  of  substances  analogous  to  greeq 
and  colorless  hydroquioone.  Tetrachloroquinone,  better  known  by  the 
name  ehloranilf  likewise  occurs  among  the  products  of  decomposition  of 
indigo. 

Other  products  are  obtained  by  the  action  of  sulpharetted  hydrogen  and 
strong  hydrochloric  acid  upon  quinone. 


HEXATOHIO  ACIDS. 


Three  acids  of  this  class  are  known ;  namely,  mannitio,  saoohario,  and 
mucic  acids,  all  of  which  appear  to  be  bibasic. 

Hannitio  Aoid,  C^H^Op  is  produced  by  oxidation  of  mannite,  C^'Rifl^ 
under  the  influence  of  platinum  black.  It  is  a  gummy  mass,  soluble  in 
water  and  in  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether.  According  to  it«  constitution 
(p.  573)  it  might  be  expected  to  be  monobasic,  but  from  the  observations 
of  Qorup-Besanez,  who  discovered  it,*  it  appears  to  be  bibasic,  its  potas- 
sium-salt containing  CgH^oK^Oy,  and  the  calcium-salt,  C|Hg,Ca^^Of. 

Saeehario  Acid,  Cfiifis  =  l^*^*)**!  (CO  H)    —This  acid  is  produced 

by  the  action  of  dilute  nitric  acid  on  cane-sugar,  glucose,  milk-sugar,  and 
mannite,  and  is  often  formed  in  the  preparation  of  oxalic  acid,  being,  from 
its  superior  solubility,  found  in  the  mother- liquor  from  which  the  oxalio 
acid  has  crystallized.  It  may  be  made  by  heating  together  1  part  of  sugar, 
2  parts  of  nitric  acid,  and  10  parts  of  water.  When  the  reaction  seems 
terminated,  the  acid  liquid  is  diluted,  neutraliied  with  chalk,  and  the  fil- 
tered liquid  is  mixed  with  lead  acetate.  The  insoluble  lead  saccharate  is 
washed,  and  decomposed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  acid  slowly  crys- 
tallizes from  a  solution  of  syrupy  consistence  in  long  colorless  needles;  it 
has  a  sour  taste,  and  formi  soluble  salts  with  lime  and  baryta.  When 
mixed  with  silver  nitrate  it  gives  no  precipitate,  but,  on  the  addition  of 
ammonia,  a  white  insoluble  substance  separates,  which  is  reduced  by  gently 
warming  the  whole  to  metallic  silver,  the  vessel  being  lined  with  a  smooth 
and  brilliant  coating  of  the  metal.  Nitric  acid  converts  saccharic  into  oxalio 
acid. 

There  are  two  potasnum  taecharates,  containing  CgH,KO-  and  C,HgK,Og ; 
the  nlver-saU  contains  CgligAg^Og:  the  barium^  magnenum,  zinc,  and  cadmium 
aalt9  have  the  composition  C^H^M^^O  ;  and  there  are  two  ethylic  ethers^  contain- 
ing CfHg(C.^Hgi09  and  ^^({^(C^Hf),^^.  In  these  compounds  saccharic  acid 
appears  to  be  bibasic,  as  might  be  expected  from  its  mode  of  formation 
(p  578) ;  the  composition  of  the  lead-salts,  however,  seems  to  show  that  it 
is  sexbasic  as  well  as  hexatomio,  for  Heintz  has  obtained  a  lead-salt  con- 
taining C^H^Pb^^jOg;  but  \\ie  composition  of  the  lead  saccharates  varies  con- 
siderably according  to  the  manner  in  which  they  are  prepared. 

Haoio  Aoid,  CgHj^Og. — This  acid,  isomeric  with  saccharic  acid,  is  produced, 
together  with  a  small  quantity  of  oxalic  acid,  by  the  action  of  rather  dilute 
nitric  acid  on  sugar  and  gum.  It  may  be  easily  prepared  by  heating  to- 
gether in  a  flask  or  retort,  1  part  of  milk-sugar  or  gum,  4  parts  of  nitrio 
acid,  and  1  part  of  water;  the  mucic  acid  is  afterwards  collected  upon  a  filter, 
washed   and  dried.     It  has  a  slightly  sour  taste,  and  reddens  vegetable 
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colors.  It  requires  for  solution  66  parts  of  boiling  water.  Oil  of  yitriol 
dissolves  it,  with  production  of  a  red  color.  Muoic  acid  is  decomposed  by 
heat,  yielding,  among  other  products,  pyromude  add,  C^H^O,,  which  is  rola- 
tile,  soluble  in  water,  and  crystallizes  in  a  form  resembling  that  of  benzoio 
acid. 

IV^ucic  acid  is  bibasic,  yielding  for  the  most  part  neutral  salts  containing 
O^HgMjOg  and  C^HgM^'^Og;  with  the  alkali-metals  it  also  forms  acid  salts, 
such  as  C^HgKOg.  There  are  also  mucic  ethers,  containing  one  and  two 
equivalents  of  monad  alcohol-radical. 


SULFHO-ACIDS. 


This  name  is  applied  to  a  group  of  acids  formed  from  hydrocarbons,  al- 
cohols, acids,  and  amides,  by  the  action  of  fuming  sulphuric  acid  or  sul- 
phuric oxide.  They  contain  the  elements  of  a  hydrocarbon,  an  alcohol,  or 
an  acid,  combined  with  one  or  two  moleculep  of  sulphuric  oxide,  and  may 
be  regarded  as  derived  from  hydrocarbons,  alcohols,  and  acids  by  substitu- 
tion of  the  univalent  radical,  SO,H,  for  hydrogen ;  thus,  sulphacetic  acid, 
C.ILSOm  has  the  composition : 

H,C— S— 0— 0--0H 
CjH^O, .  SO,,  or  CH,(SO,H) .  CO,H,  or  | 

0  =  C— OH, 

The  sulphur  in  these  acids  is  in  immediate  combination  with  the  carbon; 
in  this  respect  they  differ  from  sulphuric  ethers  (p  609),  in  which  the 
sulphur  is  united  with  carbon  only  through  the  medium  of  oxygen. 

SuLPHACETio  Acid  is  produced  by  digesting  glacial  acetic  acid  with  sul- 
phuric oxide  at  dO^-TS"  C.  (140^-107°  F.)  for  several  days.  The  aqueous 
solutiou  of  the  mass  saturated  with  barium  or  lead  carbonate  deposits  a 
crystalline  barium  or  lead-salt,  containing  respectively  C,H,Ba^^S0g  .  \\  Aq. 
and  CjHjPb^^SOj.  From  these  salts  the  acid  may  be  obtained  by  means 
of  sulphuric  or  sulph-hydrio  acid.  It  is  bibasic,  since  it  contains  two  equiv- 
alents of  hydroxyl  in  immediate  association  with  oxjgen,  one  belonging 
to  the  group  C0,H,  the  other  to  the  group  SO^II. 

When  sulphacetic  acid  is  subjected  to  the  prolonged  action  of  fuming 
sulphuric  acid,  carbon  dioxide  is  evolved,  and  duulp hornet holie  or  methionie 
acid,  CH^(S0j)g,  or  CII,(SOgH)y  is  formed,  which  is  also  bibasic,  and  may  be 
derived  from  methane,  CH^,  by  substitution  of  2SP3H  for  H^  The  product 
diluted  with  water  and  saturated  with  barium  carbonate,  yields  a  beauti- 
fully crystallized,  and  rather  sparingly  soluble  barium-salt,  containing 
CH^,0,Ba'^ ;  from  this  salt  the  acid  may  be  separated  by  sulphuric  acid. 

Both  sulphacetic  and  disulphometholic  acids  may  be  produced  by  the 
action  of  fuming  sulphuric  acid  on  acetamide  or  on  acettmitrile,  the  former 
when  the  mixture  is  kept  cool,  the  latter  when  the  temperature  is  allowed 
to  rise,  carbon  dioxide  being  then  given  off;  thus: 

C,H,N     -f    OH,    +     2S0,H,     =     SO^H(NHJ  +    C,H^SO, 
Acetonitrile.                        Sulphuric            Acid  am-  Sulphacetic 

acid.  monium  acid. 

sulphate. 

C^H.,N    -f    8SO4H,    =    S0^H(NH4)    -f    CH^SjOg    -f    CO, 
Acetonitrile.  Bisnlpho- 

metholio  acid. 
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With  acetAmide,  C^H^ONHi,  which  differs  from  acetonitrile  only  by  the 
elements  of  water,  the  two  reactions  are  exactly  similar. 

SuLPHOPROPiONic  Acid,  C,H4(S0jH)  .  CO,H,  and  Disulphetholic  Acid, 
C,H4(S03H)2,  are  prepared  in  the  ^me  way  from  propionic  add,  propiona- 
roide,  or  propionitrile. 

SiTLPHOBBNZoiG  AciD,  CjH^(S03H)  .  CO,H,  Is  produced  by  the  action  of 
sulphuric  oxide  on  benzoic  acid  ;  also,  together  with  disulphobenzolic  acid, 
CfH^(SO,H)y  by  that  of  fuming  sulphuric  acid  on  benzonitrile  or  phenyl 
cyanide,  C^H^N.  Both  are  bibasic.  Sulphobemolic  acid,  CjH5(S0jH),  is  pro- 
duced, together  with  sulphobenzide,  0,,H,oSO,,  by  the  action  of  sulphuric 
oxide  on  benzene.  On  mixing  the  resulting  Tiscid  liquid  with  a  large  quan- 
tity of  water,  the  sulphobenzide  is  precipitated  as  a  crystalline  powder, 
while  sulphobenzolic  acid  remains  in  solution,  and  may  be  obtained  in  the 
crystalline  form  by  conyerting  it  into  a  copper-salt,  decomposing  the  latter 
with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  eyaporating.  It  is  monobasic,  and  forms 
soluble  salts  with  the  alkali-metals,  barium,  iron,  copper,  and  siWer.  By 
the  prolonged  action  of  fuming  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  conyerted  into  disulpho^ 
beniolic  add,  0,114(80,11)^ 

SULPHONAPHTHALIC  AciD.  CioH^fSO^H),  and   DiSULPHONAPHTHALIC  AciD, 

C,^H,(SO,H),,  are  produced  by  melting  naphthalene  with  strong  sulphuric 
acid  or  sulphuric  oxide.  By  neutralizing  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  pro- 
duct with  barium  carbonate,  concentrating,  and  adding  alcohol,  the  disul- 
phonaphthalate  of  barium  is  precipitated,  while  the  sulphonaphthalate  re- 
mains dissolved.  By  using  a  large  excess  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  applying 
a  strong  heat,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  naphthalene  is  converted  into  disul- 
phonaphthalic  acid.  Both  these  acids  are  crystalline,  and  form  soluble  and 
crystallizable  salts;  sulphonaphthalic  acid  is  monobasic;  disulphonaph- 
thalic  acid  bibasic. 

laethionie  add,  C^IIgSO^,  ethionte  add,  C^H^SjOj,  and  ethionie  axide^  or  anhy- 
dridtj  021148,0,,  produced,  as  already  mentioned  (pp.  618,  627),  by  the  ac- 
tion of  sulphuric  oxide,  or  fuming  sulphuric  acid,  on  alcohol  and  ether, 
likewise  belong  to  this  class  of  bodies,  and  may  be  represented  by  the  fol- 
lowing formulsD,  which  show  that  isethionic  acid  is  monobasic,  ethionio  acid 
bibasic,  and  ethionio  oxide  neutral : 

H,OH  H,C— S0,H  H,C— S— 0— O 

A  i  A       i 

HjC-~SO,H  H,C— 80,H  H.C— 8—0— 0 

Isethionic  acid.      Ethionie  acid.  Ethionio  oxide. 


ALDEHT^ES. 

These  are  bodies  derived  from  alcohols  by  elimination  of  one  or  more 
molecules  of  hydrogen  (H,),  without  introduction  of  an  equivalent  quan> 
tity  of  oxygen,  so  that  tney  hold  a  position  intermediate  between  the  alco- 


hols  and  the  acids;  thus: 

OH, 

OH, 

OH, 

CH.OH 
Ethyl 

COH 

COOH 

Acetic 

Aoetio 

alcohoL 

aldehyde. 

acid. 
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The  hydrogen  eliminated  in  the  conversion  of  an  alcohol  into  an  acid  is 
that  which  ia  in  immediate  connection  with  the  hjdroxjl,  or  which  belongs 
to  the  group  CIi,OH;  cons'equently  a  monatomic  alcohol  can  yield  but  one 
aldehyde;  but  a  diatomic  alcohol  can  yield  two,  by  substitution  of  O  for 
Hy  and  of  O2  for  2H, ;  a  triatomic  alcohol  three,  and  so  on.  At  present, 
however,  we  are  acquainted  only  with  aldehydes  derived  from  monatomic 
and  diatomic  alcohols. 


Aldthydef  dtri^ad  from  Monatomio  Aloohols. 

Of  these  aldehydes  four  series  are  known,  viz. : 

1.  Aldehydes f  CnHsBOf  corresponding  to  the  Fatty  acids. 
Formic  aldehyde      .     .     CH,0    j  Oaproic  aldehyde      .     CfH,,0 


Acetic  aldehyde  .     .  .  C2H4O 

Propionic  aldehyde  .  C,HfO 

Butyric  aldehyde     .  .  C4HgO 

Valeric  aldehyde     .  .  C^HjoO 


(Enant hylic  aldehyde  C^H  ^fi 
Caprylic  aldehyde  .  CaHj^O 
Euodic  aldehyde  .     .     C||HgO. 


2.  Aldehydes,  ChH^q^^O,  corresponding  to  the  Acrylic  acids. 
Acrylic  aldehyde,  or  Acrolein  .        .        .        C3H4O. 

8.  Aldehydes,  C^'H^a-J^'  corresponding  to  the  Aromatic  acid». 

Benxoic  aldehyde,  or  Bitter-almond  oil  .        .  C^H^O 

Toluic  aldehyde C,H.O 

Cumlc  aldehyde ^io"it^ 

Syoocerylic  aldehyde C^HgiO. 

4.  Aldehydes,  C.H^_,jO. 
Cinnamic  aldehyde CJlfi. 

All  these  aldehydes  contain  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  less  than  the  corre- 
sponding alcohols,  and  one  atom  of  oxygen  less  than  the  corresponding 
acids. 

They  are  produced  :  — 1.  By  oxidation  of  alcohols,  either  by  the  action 
of  atmospheric  oxygen,  or  by  that  of  a  mixture  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and 
potassium  bichromate  or  manganese  dioxide,  or  by  the  action  of  chlorine 
on  the  alcohol  diluted  with  water,,  jthe  chlorine  in  this  case  decomposing 
the  water,  and  thus  acting  as  an  oxidizing  agent. 

2.  By  distilling  an  intimate  mixture  of  the  potassium-salt  of  the  corre- 
sponding acid  with  potassium  formate ;  e.  g, : 

COCHjCOK)    '+    COH(OK)     B    CO(OK),    4.    CH3.COH 
Potassium  Potassic^p  Potassium  Acetic 

acetate.  formate.  carbonate.  aldehyde. 

COC,H,(OK)     +    COH(OK)    =    CO(OK),    +    C^H^.COH 
Potassium  Benioic 

benkoate.  aldehyde. 

8.  By  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  (evolved  by  the  action  of  dry  hy- 
drochloric acid  gas  on  sodium  amalgam)  on  the  cyanides  of  acid  radicals : 

C^HjOCN        +        H,        «        CNH        +        C^HjO 
Bencoyl  Hydrocyanic  Benzoic 

cyanide.  acid.  aldehyde. 
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Propertiet.  —  The  following  properties  are  oommon  to  all  the  monatomic 
aldehydes: 

1 .  Thejr  easily  take  up  oxygen,  and  are  eonverted  into  the  corresponding 
acids. 

2.  When  fused  with  potash,  they  are  converted  into  the  corresponding 
acids,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen :  e,  g, : 

CtH,0        +        KOH        ==        C^HgKO,        +        Hj. 
Benzoic  Potassium 

aldehyde.  benzoate. 

8.  Nascent  hydrogen,  evolved  by  the  action  of  water  on  sodium  amalgam, 
converts  them  into  the  corresponding  alcohols;  e,  g.,  C,H40  -{-  H, :=  CJAJd. 
If,  however,  the  aldehyde  belongs  to  a  non-saturated  series,  the  action 
goes  further,  an  additional  quantity  of  hydrogen  being  then  taken  up, 
whereby  the  alcohol  first  formed  is  converted  into  a  saturated  alcohol  be- 
longing to  another  series ;  thus : 

C,H.O    +    H,    =    C,H,0;  and  C.H,0    +    H,    =    Q^Yifi 
Acrylic  Allyl  Allyl  Propyl 

aldehyde.  alcohol.         alcohol.  alcohol. 

Nascent  hydrogen  evolved  by  the  action  of  zinc  on  sulphuric  acid  doea  not 
appear  to  unite  with  aldehydes. 

4.  Phosphorus  pentachloHde  converts  aldehydes  into  chloraldehydes,  com- 
pounds derived  from  aldehydes  by  substitution  of  CI,  for  0 ;  thus : 

CH,  CH, 

COH  CHCL 

Aldehyde.  Chloraldehyde. 

The  compounds  thus  produced  are  isomeric  with  the  chlorides  of  the  de- 
fines; e.  g.,  acetic  chloraldehyde,  CH,.CHCly  or  ethidene  chloride,  with 
ethene  chloride,  QJH^ .  CI,  (p.  484). 

6.  Chlorine  and  bromine  convert  aldehydes  into  chlorides  of  acid  radicals : 

c.H^o     +     a,     =     Ha     +     CjHjO.ci 

Aldehyde.  Acetyl  chloride. 

C,H,0       +      2C1,      =      2HC1      +    C.HjClO.Cl 
Aldehyde.  Chloracetyl 

chloride. 

6.  The  alkali-metals  dissolve  in  aldehydes,  eliminating  an  equivalent 
quantity  of  hydrogen : 

2C^Ufl       -f      K,        =        H,         +        2C,H,K0 
Aldehyde.  Potassium 

aldehyde. 

7.  Aldehydes  treated  with  hydroeyame  aeid,  hydrochloric  acid,  and  water,  are 
converted  into  an  ammonium-salt,  or  an  amidated  acid,  containing  an  ad- 
ditional atom  of  carbon,  the  former  reaction  taking  place  chiefly  in  the 
aromatic  series,  the  latter  in  the  fatty  series: 

CjH^O      -f      CNH      +      OH,      =      CgH^NO, 
Acetic  Amidopropionio 

aldehyde.  acid  (alanine). 

C^H.O  +      CNH      +     20H,     =      C8H^(NH4)Og 
Benzoic  Ammonium 

aldehyde.  formobenzoate. 
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8.  Aldehydes  unite  with  aniline^  water  being  eliminated,  and  form  bases 
derived  from  a  double  molecule  of  aniline,  (CfH^N),,  by  substitution  of  two 
equiyalents  of  a  diatomic  radical  for  four  atoms  of  hydrogen ;  e.  g.  : 

(C,H.O),  +      2C,H,N     =     20H,      +      C«H„(C,H«)"^, 
Acetic  Aniline.  Diethidene- 

aldehyde.  dianiline. 

9.  All  Aldehydes  unite  directly  with  the  add  sulphitet  of  the  alkaU-metaU, 
forming  crystalline  compounds,  by  which  they  may  be  readily  separated 
from  other  bodies  with  which  they  may  be  mixed.  This  reaction  affords 
a  ready  means  of  purifying  aldehydes,  and  likewise  of  detecting  their 
presence. 

10.  Aldehydes  also  unite  with  aeetie  oxide,  forming  such  compounds  as 
C2^fi^'{C^lifi)p  and  probably  with  the  oxides  corresponding  to  other 
monobasic  acids. 


Aldehydes  beloBging  to  the  Seriei  CnHteO. 

Formio  Aldehyde,  CH,0  or  H  .  COH,  also  called  Methylie  aldehyde, — ^This 
compound,  recently  discovered  by  Hofmann,***^  is  produced  when  a  current 
of  air  charged  with  vapor  of  methyl  alcohol  is  directed  upon  an  incandes- 
cent spiral  of  platinum  wire ;  and  by  suitable  condensing  arrangements,  a 
liquid  may  be  obtained  consisting  of  a  solution  of  the  aldehyde  in  methyl 
alcohol.  This  liquid,  rendered  slightly  alkaline  by  ammonia,  and  gently 
warmed  with  silver  nitrate,  yields  a  beautiful  specular  deposit  of  silver, 
with  greater  ease  even  than  ordinary  acetic  aldehyde.  The  same  solution, 
heated  with  a  few  drops  of  caustic  potash,  deposits  drops  of  a  brownish 
oil,  having  the  odor  of  the  resin  of  acetic  aldehyde. 

Formic  aldehyde  has  not  yet  been  obtained  in  the  pure  state ;  but  by 
treating  its  solution  with  hydrogen  sulphide,  and  heating  the  resulting 
liquid  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  it  solidifies,  on  cooling,  to  a  daxxUng 
white  mass  of  felted  needles,  consisting  of  the  corresponding  sulphur-com- 
pound, CH^. 

Aottio  Aldehyde,  C,H«0  =  CH, .  COH  =  CH,0  .  H,  generally  designated 
by  the  simple  name  aldehyde,^  —  This  substance  is  formed,  among  other 
products,  when  the  vapor  of  ether  or  alcohol  is  transmitted  through  a  red- 
hot  tube ;  also,  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  weak  alcohol,  and  by  the  other 
general  reactions  above  mentioned.  It  is  best  prepared  by  the  following 
process:  6  parts  of  oil  of  vitriol  are  mixed  with  4  parts  of  rectified  spirit 
of  wine,  and  4  parts  of  water ;  this  mixture  is  poured  upon  6  parts  of  pow- 
dered manganese  dioxide  contained  in  a  capacious  retort,  in  connection 
with  a  condenser  cooled  by  ice-cold  water;  gentle  heat  is  applied,  and  the 
process  is  interrupted  when  6  parts  of  liquid  have  passed  over.  The  dis- 
tilled product  is  put  into  a  small  ret-ort,  with  its  own  weight  of  calcium 
chloride,  and  redistilled ;  and  this  operation  is  repeated.  The  aldehyde, 
still  retaining  alcohol  and  other  impurities,  is  mixed  with  twice  its  volume 
of  ether,  and  saturated  with  dry  ammoniacal  gas ;  a  cryetAlline  compound 
of  aldehyde  and  ammonia  then  separates,  which  may  be  washed  with  a 
little  ether,  and  dried  in  the  air.  From  this  substance  the  aldehyde  may 
be  separated  by  distillation  in  a  water-bath,  with  sulphuric  acid  diluted 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  water;  by  careful  rectification  from  calcium 
chloride,  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  30*6°  C.  (87^  F.),  it  is  obtained 
pure  and  anhydrous. 

*  Proowdingi  of  the  Boyal  Society,  xrL  16ft.  f  Alcohol  dehydrogeiiAtiis. 
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Aldehyde  is  a  limpid,  colorlera  liquid,  of  characteristic  ethereol  odor, 
which,  when  strong,  is  exceedingly  suffocating.  It  has  a  density  of  0*790, 
boils  at  22^  C.  (72^  F.),  and  mixes  in  all  proportions  with  water,  alcohol, 
and  ether:  it  is  neutral  to  test-paper,  but  acquires  acidity  on  exposure  to 
air,  from  the  production  of  acetic  acid :  under  the  influence  of  platinum- 
black  this  change  is  very  speedy.  When  a  solution  of  this  compound  is 
heated  with  caustic  potash,  a  remarkable  brown  resin-like  substance  is 
produced,  the  so-called  aldehyde-renn.  Gently  heated  with  silver  oxide,  it 
reduces  the  latter  without  evolution  of  gas,  the  metal  being  deposited  on 
the  inner  surface  of  the  vessel  as  a  brilliant  and  uniform  film ;  the  liquid 
contains  silver  acetate. 

Aldehyde  can  be  reconverted  into  alcohol  by  treating  its  aqueous. solu- 
tion with  sodium  amalgam,  the  liquid  being  kept  slightly  acid  by  repeated 
additions  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

When  treated  with  hydrocyanic  acid,  aldehyde  yields  alanine  (p.  616). 

An  aqueous  solution  of  aldehyde,  treated  with  hydrogen  sulphide,  yields 
an  oily  compound,  (CjH^O), .  SH«,  which  is  resolved  by  acids  into  hydrogen 
sulphide  and  sulphaldehyde^  CJAfi  :  the  latter  crystallizes  in  needles  having 
an  alliaceous  odor. 

Other  reactions  of  aldehyde  have  been  already  mentioned. 

Aldehyde-ammonia  or  Ammonium  aldekydate,  C^H^O .  NH,  or  C2H3(NH4)0, 
the  formation  of  which  has  been  already  mentioned,  forms  transparent, 
colorless  crystals,  of  great  beauty :  it  has  a  mixed  odor  of  ammonia  and 
turpentine;  it  dissolves  very  easily  in  water,  with  less  facility  in  alcohol, 
and  with  difficulty  in  ether;  melts  at  about  76°  C.  n68°  F.),  and  distils 
unchanged  at  100°.  Acids  decompose  it,  with  production  of  an  ammoniacal 
salt  and  separation  of  aldehyde.  Hydrogen  sulphide  converts  it  into  a  basic 
compound,  C^HuNS,,  called  Ihialdine.  Sulphurous  oxide  gas  is  rapidly  ab- 
sorbed by  a  solution  of  aldehyde-ammonia,  forming  the  crystalline  com- 
pound C2H3(N  11^)303,  isomeric  with  taurin  (p.  627).  Aldehyde  also  com-' 
bines  with  acetic  oxide,  forming  the  compound  C,ll40(C2H30)20 ;  also  with 
ethyl  oxide^  as  will  presently  be  further  noticed. 

Polymeric  Modijicationn  of  Aldehyde. — When  pure  aldehyde  is  long  pre- 
served in  a  closely-stopped  vessel,  it  is  sometimes  found  to  undergo  spon- 
taneous change  into  one,  and  even  two  isomeric  modifications,  differing 
completely  in  properties  from  the  original  compound.  In  a  specimen  kept 
some  weeks  at  0°,  transparent  acicular  crystals  were  observed  to  form  in 
considerable  quantity,  which,  at  a  temperature  little  exceeding  that  of  the 
freezing  point  of  wat«r,  melted  to  a  colorless  liquid,  miscible  with  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether ;  a  few  crystals  remained,  which  sublimed  without 
fusion,  and  were  probably  composed  of  the  second  substance.  This  new 
body,  called  elaldehyde^  is  identical  in  composition  with  aldehyde,  but  dif- 
fers in  properties  and  in  the  density  of  its  vapor ;  the  latter  has  a  sp  gr. 
of  4'515,  while  that  of  aldehyde  is  only  1  582,  or  one-third  of  that  number. 
It  refuses  to  combine  with  ammonia,  is  not  rendered  brown  by  potash,  and 
is  but  little  affected  by  solution  of  silver. 

The  second  modification,  or  metaldehyde^  is  sometimes  produced  in  pure 
aldehyde  kept  at  the  common  temperature  of  the  air,  even  in  hermetically 
sealed  tubes;  the  conditions  of  its  formation  are  unknown.  It  forms 
colorless,  transparent,  prismatic  crystals,  which  sublime  without  fusion  at 
a  temperature  above  100°,  and  are  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  but  not  in 
water.  They  also  were  found,  by  analysis,  to  have  the  same  composition 
as  aldehyde. 

AcBTAL. — When  gaseous  hydrochloric  acid  is  passed  into  a  solution  of 
aldehyde  in  absolute  alcohol,  a  compound  of  aldehyde  and  ethyl  chloride, 
€21140.0,11201,  is  produced,   and    this  compound,   treated  with   sodium 
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ethylate,  forms  a  oompound  of  aldehyde  with  eth jl  oxide,  called  aceUd : 

CjH^O.CjHgCl      +      C.H.ONa    =    NaCl    +    C,H^O .  (C.H,),© 
£thylcbloride  Sodium  AoeUu. 

of  aldehyde.  ethylate. 

This  compound,  which  is  isomeric  with  diethylic  ethennte,  (€2^4)^^  (^i^s)s 
(p.  657),  is  likewise  found  among  the  products  of  the  slow  oxidation  of  al- 
cohol under  the  influence  of  plaiinum-black. 

To  prepare  it  in  this  way,  spirit  of  wine  is  poured  into  a  large,  tall, 
glass  jar,  to  the  depth  of  about  an  inch,  and  a  shallow  capsule,  containing 
slightly  moistened  platinum-black,  is  arranged  above  the  surface  of  the 
liquid ;  the  jar  is  loosely  coTcred  by  a  glass  plate,  and  left  during  two  or 
three  weeks  in  a  warm  situation.  At  the  expiration  of  that  time  the  liquid 
is  found  highly  acid:  it  is  to  be  neutralized  with  potassium  carbonate,  as 
much  calcium  chloride  added  as  the  liquid  will  dissolve,  and  the  whole  sub- 
jected to  distillation,  the  first  fourth  only  being  collected.  Fused  calcium 
chloride  added  to  the  distilled  product  now  throws  up  a  light  oily  liquid, 
which  is  a  mixture  of  acetal  with  alcohol,  aldehyde,  and  acetic  ether.  By 
fresh  treatment  with  calcium  chloride,  and  long  exposure  to  gentle  heat  in 
a  retort,  the  aldehyde  is  expelled.  The  acetic  ether  is  destroyed  by  caus- 
tic potash,  and  the  alcohol  remoTcd  by  washing  with  water,  after  which 
the  acetal  is  again  digested  with  fused  calcium  chloride  and  redistilled. 

Pure  acetal  is  a  thin,  colorless  liquid,  of  agreeable  ethereal  odor,  of  sp. 
gr.  0-821  at  22 -20  C  (72«  F  ),  and  boiling  at  140°  C.  (284°  F.).  It  is  sol- 
uble  in  18  parts  of  water,  and  miscible  in  all  proportions  with  alcohol  and 
ether.  It  is  unchanged  in  the  air ;  but,  under  the  influence  of  platinum- 
black,  becomes  converted  into  aldehyde,  and  eventually  into  acetic  acid. 
Nitric  and  chromic  acids  produce  a  similar  effect.  Strong  boiling  solution 
of  potash  has  no  action  on  this  substance. 

Chloral,  C,HC1.0,.  —  This  compound,  already  mentioned  aa  being 
formed  by  the  prolonged  action  of  chlorine  on  absolute  alcohol  (p.  517), 
may  be  regarded  as  trichlorinated  aldehyde.  To  prepare  it,  the  current 
of  chlorine  must  be  kept  up  as  long  as  hydrochloric  acid  gas  continues  to 
escape,  and  the  product  agitated  with  three  times  its  volnme  of  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid.  On  gently  warming  this  mixture  in  a  water-bath, 
the  impure  chloral  separates  as  an  oily  liquid,  which  floats  on  the  surface 
of  the  acid ;  it  is  purified  by  distillation  from  fresh  oil  of  vitriol,  and  after- 
ward from  a  small  quantity  of  quicklime,  which  must  be  kept  completely 
covered  by  the  liquid  until  the  end  of -the  operation.  Chloral  has  also  been 
obtained  from  starch,  by  distillation  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  manga- 
nese dioxide. 

Chloral  is  a  thin,  oily,  colorless  liquid,  of  peculiar  and  penetrating  odor, 
which  excites  tears:  it  has  but  little  taste.  When  dropped  upon  paper  it 
leaves  a  greasy  stain,  which  is  not,  however,  permanent.  It  has  a  density 
of  1-502,  and  boils  at  94°  C.  (201°  F.).  Chloral  is  freely  soluble  in  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether ;  it  forms,  with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  a  solid,  crys- 
talline hydrate;  the  solution  is  not  affected  by  silver  nitrate.  Caustic 
baryta  and  lime  decompose  the  vapor  of  chloral  when  heated  in  it,  with 
appearance  of  ignition ;  the  oxide  is  converted  into  chloride,  carbon  is  de- 
posited, and  carbon  monoxide  set  free.  Solutions  of  caustic  alkalies  also 
decompose  it,  with  production  of  a  formate  and  chloroform. 

When  chloral  is  preserved  for  any  length  of  time,  even  in  a  vessel  her- 
metically sealed,  it  undergoes  a  very  remarkable  change — being  converted 
into  a  solid,  white,  translucent  substance,  insoluble  chloral,  possessing  the 
same  composition  as  the  liquid  itself.  This  solid  product  is  but  very 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  or  ether ;  when  exposed  to  heat,  alon«» 
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or  in  contact  with  oil  of  vitriol,  it  is  reconverted  into  ordinary  cbloraL 
Solution  of  caustic  potash  resolves  it  into  formic  acid  and  cbloroform. 

Bromine  acts  upon  alcohol  in  the  same  manner  as  chlorine,  and  gives 
rise  to  a  product  very  similar  in  properties  to  the  foregoing,  called  bromal, 
which  contains  C»HBr,0.  It  forms  a  crystallizable  hydrate  with  water, 
and  is  decomposea  by  strong  alkaline  solutions  into  formic  acid  and  bromo' 
form. 

The  other  aldehydes  of  the  series  CnHtaO  resemble  acetic  aldehyde  in 
most  of  their  reactions,  especially  in  forming  crystalline  compounds  with 
ammonia:  this  character  distinguishes  the  fatty  from  the  aromatic  alde« 
hydes,  which  react  with  ammonia  in  a  different  way.  Another  character- 
istic reaction  of  the  fatty  aldehydes  is  their  conversion  into  amidated  acids 
by  the  action  of  hydrocyanic  acid  (p.  685) ;  in  this  manner  amido-propi- 
onic  acid,  or  alanine,  CjH^NO^  is  formed  from  acetic  aldehyde;  amido- 
caproic  acid,  or  leucine,  C,HjjNOy  from  valeral,  C^Hn^O,,,  &c.  The  fatty 
aldehydes  are  all  converted  into  resinous  compounds  by  the  action  of  caus- 
tic potash. 

All  the  known  aldehydes  of  the  fatty  series  are  liquid  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures, and  become  more  oily  as  their  molecular  weights  increase. 
Their  boiling  points  are  given  in  the  following  table : 


Boiling  point. 
Acetic  aldehyde       .  22°  C.       72°  F. 
Propionic"  550-65° C.   18P-1490" 
Butyric      "  68*»-75<»  •«    1540-167°" 
Valeric      "  98**"  199®" 


Boiling  point 
(Enanthylic  aldehyde  1520C.  805°  F. 
Caprylic  "  178°"    852°" 

Euodic  "         213°"   829°" 


Euodlc  aldehyde  is  the  essential  constituent  of  oil  of  rue.  It  differs  from 
the  other  compounds  of  the  series  by  not  reacting  in  the  manner  above 
mentioned  with  aniline. 


Aldehyde  belonging  to  the  Seriet  CnH,B_,0. 

C(CH,)''H 
Aorylio  Aldehyde,  or  Acrolein,  C.H.O  =  I  .  —This  compound  is 

con 

formed:  —  1.  By  the  oxidation  of  allyl  alcohol,  C,HfO. --2.  By  the  action 
of  heat  on  the  product  of  the  union  of  acetone  with  bromine : 


C(CH,)Br, 
CO(CH,),    +     Br,    =    I 

CHjOH 
Acetone. 


2HBr     + 


C(CHJ''H 


i 


OH 
Acrolein. 


8.  By  the  dehydration  of  glycerin,  when  that  substance  is  heated  with 
phosphoric  oxide,  strong  sulphuric  acid,  or  acid  potassium  sulphate  : 

C,H,0,  —  20H,  =  CjH^O. 

It  is  always  produced  in  the  destructive  distillation  of  neutral  fats  con- 
taining glyoerin,  and  is  the  cause  of  the  intolerably  pungent  odor  attending 
that  process. 

Pure  acrolein  is  a  thin,  colorless,  highly  volatile  liquid,  lighter  than 
water,  and  boiling  at  52  2°  C.  (126°  F.).  Its  vapor  is  irritating  beyond 
description.     It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  watfer,  freely  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

Acrolein,  by  keeping,  undergoes  partial  decomposition,  yielding  a  white, 
flocculent,  indifferent  body,  ditacryl;  the  same  substance  is  sometimes  pro- 
duced, together  with  acrylic  acid,  by  exposure  to  the  air.  In  contact  with 
68* 
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alkalies,  acrolein  suffers  yiolent  decomposition,  producing,  like  aldehyde, 
a  resinous  body.  When  exposed  for  some  time  in  the  air,  or  when  mixed 
with  siWer  oxide,  it  oxidiies  with  avidity,  and  passes  into  acrylic  add. 


Aromatic  Aldohydei,  CbH^q-sO. 

Benioio  Aldehyde,  or  Bitter-almond  Oil.  C,H,0  =s  C^Hb.  COH  =  Q^Bfi .  H. 
This  compound  is  produced  —  1.  By  the  oxidation  of  amygdalin  with  nitric 
acid.  —  2.  By  digesting  bitter  almonds  with  water  for  fiye  or  six  hours  at 
80^-40°  C.  (8()''-104<'  F).  The  synaptase  present  then  acts  as  a  ferment 
on  the  amygdalin,  converting  it  into  glucose,  benzoic  aldehyde,  and  hydro- 
cyanic acid  (see  page  679).  Benzoic  aldehyde  is  prepared  by  this  process 
in  large  quantities,  chiefly  for  use  in  perfumery.  It  does  not  pre-exist  in 
the  almonds,  for  the  fat  oil  obtained  from  them  by  pressure  is  absolutely 
free  from  it.  The  crude  oil  has  a  yellow  color,  and  contains  a  rery  con- 
siderable quantity  of  hydrocyanic  acid :  to  free  it  from  this  impurity,  it  is 
agitated  with  dilute  solution  of  ferrous  chloride  mixed  with  slaked  lime  in 
excess,  and  the  whole  is  subjected  to  distillation;  water  passes  over,  ac- 
companied by  the  purified  essential  oil,  which  is  to  be  left  for  a  short  time 
in  contact  with  a  few  fragments  of  fused  calcium  chloride  to  free  it  from 
water. 

8.  Benzoic  aldehyde  is  formed,  together  with  many  other  products,  by 
the  action  of  a  mixture  of  manganese  dioxide  and  sulphuric  acid  on  albu- 
min, fibrin,  casein,  and  gelatin. 

4.  By  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  on  chloride  or  cyanide  of  benzoyl: 

C^H^OCl        +        H,        =        HCl        +        C^HjO. 

Pure  benzoic  aldehyde  is  a  thin,  colorless  liquid,  of  great  refractive 
power,  and  peculiar,  very  agreeable  odor:  its  density  is  1*018,  and  its  boil- 
ing point  180°  C.  (356<^  F.):  it  is  soluble  in  about  80  parts  of  water,  and 
miscible  in  all  proportions  with  alcohol  and  ether.  Exposed  to  the  air,  it 
greedily  absorbs  oxygen,  and  is  converted  into  a  mass  of  crystallized  ben- 
zoic acid.  Heated  with  solid  potassium  hydrate^  it  gives  off  hydrogen,  and 
yields  potassium  benzoate.  With  the  alkaline  bisulphites  it  forms  beautiful 
crystalline  compounds.  The  vapor  of  the  oil  is  inflammable,  and  bums 
with  a  bright  flame  and  much  smoke.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  pure 
bitter-almond  oil  is  poisonous ;  but  the  crude  product,  sometimes  used  for 
imparting  an  agreeable  flavor  to  confectionery,  is  very  dangerous. 

Benzoic  aldehyde,  treated  with  sodium  amalgam^  is  convehted  into  benzyl 
alcohol,  C.HaO.  With  phosphorus  pentachloride,  it  yields  benzylene  chloride, 
C^H,C1, : 

C,H«0        -f        PClj        =        PCljO        -f        C^HjCl,. 

Ammonia  converts  it  into  hydrohemamide,  a  white  crystalline  neutral  body, 
which,  when  boiled  with  aqueous  potash,  is  converted  into  an  isomeric 
basic  compound,  called  amarine : 

8C^HeO      -f-      2NH,      =       (C^H,)'',N,      4.      80H, 
Benzoic  Hydroben- 

aldehyde.  zamide. 

All  the  aromatic  aldehydes  act  with  ammonia  in  a  similar  manner,  and  are 
thereby  distinguished  from  the  aldehydes  of  the  fatty  series. 

Tolnitf  Aldehyde,  CgHgO,  is  produced  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  the  oal- 
cium-salts  of  toluic  and  formic  acids.     The  oily  distillate  agitated  with  aeid 
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Bodiam  sulphite,  formi  a  orystalline  compound,  which,  when  distilled  with 
sodium  carbonate,  yields  the  aldehyde,  as  an  oil  having  a  peppery  odor, 
and  boiling  at  204°  G.  (899°  F.).  On  exposure  to  the  air,  it  is  gradually 
conyerted  into  toluic  acid,  C^HgOy  With  alcoholic  potash  it  forms  potassium 
toluate  and  zylyl  aloohoL 

SCjHgO    +    KOH    =    CgH^KO,    +    CgHigO. 

Cnmio  Aldehyde,  C|qH„0,  exists  together  with  cymene,  C^qU^  in  the 
essential  oil  of  cumin,  and  in  that  of  water  hemlock  (Cieuta  virota),  and 
may  be  obtained  by  agitating  either  of  these  oils  with  acid  sodium  sul- 
phite, which  takes  up  the  cumic  aldehyde,  but  not  the  cymene,  and  forms 
a  crystalline  compound,  from  which  the  aldehyde  may  be  separated  by  dis- 
tillation with  potash.  Cumic  aldehyde  is  a  colorless  or  slightly  yellow 
liquid,  having  a  powerful  odor,  and  is  easily  oxidized  in  the  air,  so  that  it 
must  be  distilled  in  a  current  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  It  is  converted  into 
cumic  acid,  C,oH,,Op  by  oxidation,  and  by  alcoholic  potash  into  potassium 
cumate  and  cymyl  alcohol,  CjoHifO. 

Syeocerylio  Aldehyde,  C,.H2.0,  appears  to  be  produced  in  thin  prisms  by 
oxidizing  sycoceryl  alcohol  with  aqueous  chromic  acid. 

Cinnamio  Aldehyde,  CgHgO. — This  compound,  which  is  the  only  known 
member  of  the  series  of  aldehydes  CBH|n_ioO,  constitutes  the  essential 
part  of  the  volatile  oils  of  cinnamon  and  cassia,  which  are  obtained  from 
the  bark  of  different  trees  of  the  genus  Cinnamonum,  order  Lauracttt — 
viz.,  oil  of  cinnamon,  from  Ceylon  cinnamon,  and  oil  of  cassia,  from  Chi- 
nese cinnamon.  The  aldehyde  may  be  separated  from  these  oils  by  means 
of  acid  potassium  sulphite.  It  is  a  colorless  oil,  rather  heavier  than  water; 
may  be  distilled  without  alteration  in  a  vacuum,  or  with  de-aSrated  water : 
but  absorbs  oxygen  quickly  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  passes  into  cin- 
namic  acid.  When  fused  with  potash,  it  forms  potassium  oinnamate,  and 
gives  off  hydrogen: 

CjHgO        +        KOH        =        C,H,KO,        +        H^ 

Ammonia  gas  converts  it  into  hydrocinnamide  : 

8C^,0        +        2NH,       =r        (C,H8)'^gN,   -f        80H,. 

No  aldehydes  are  known  belonging  to  the  series  intermediate  between 
C„Hta-tO,  and  CbH2»-«0. 

There  is  indeed  a  well-known  substance  —  viz.,  common  camphor,  or 
laurel  Aimphor,  having  the  composition  C„Hi,0,  which  is  that  of  the  alde- 
hyde of  camphol,  Cj^Hj^O  (p.  546) ;  but  its  properties  are  not  those  of  an 
aldehyde,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  unite  with  alkaline  bisulphites  or  with 
aniline,  and  when  fused  with  potash,  does  not  give  off  hydrogen  and  form 
the  potassium-salt  of  the  corresponding  acid,  but  unites  directly  with  Uie 
alkali,  forming  potassium  campholate,  C^oH^KO,.  It  may,  however,  be 
conveniently  described  in  this  place. 

Camphor  is  obtained  by  distilling  with  water  the  wood  of  the  camphor- 
tree  (Laumt  Camphora).  When  pure  it  forms  a  solid,  white,  crystalline 
and  translucent  mass,  tough,  and  difficult  to  powder,  and  having  a  power- 
ful and  well-known  odor.  It  melts  when  gently  heated,  and  boils,  distil- 
ling unchanged  at  a  high  temperature.  It  sublimes  slowly  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  air,  and  often  forms  beautiful  crystals  on  the  sides  of  bottles 
or  jars  containing  it  exposed  to  the  light.  Camphor  is  very  sparingly 
soluble  in  water,  but  readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  strong  acetie 
acid.  Small  pieces  of  it  thrown  upon  water  revolve  and  move  about  on 
the  surface,  with  more  or  less  velocity  in  proportion  to  their  smallness. 

By  the  action  of  nitric  acid  aided  by  heat,  camphor  is  gradually  oxi- 
dized and  dissolved,  with  production  of  eamphoric  aeid,  ^xQ^^fi^  (P*  ^^)* 
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Common  camphor  exerts  a  dextro-rotatory  action  on  polarized  ligbt  [•]  :sr 
4-  47*4^;  but  by  distilling  the  essential  oil  of  feyerfew  (Pyretkrum  parthe- 
ntum),  and  collecting  apart  the  portion  which  passes  oyer  between  200^ 
and  220^'  C.  (892<'-428o  F.),  an  oil  is  obtained,  which,  on  cooling,  deposits 
a  crystalline  substance  resembling  common  camphor  in  eyery  respect, 
except  that  its  action  on  polarized  light  is  exactly  equal  and  opposite :  [«] 
=  —  47*4^.  The  essential  oils  of  many  labiate  plants,  as  rosemary,  mar- 
joram, layender,  and  sage,  often  deposit  a  substance  having  the  composi- 
tion and  all  the  properties  of  common  camphor,  excepting  that  it  is  inac- 
tive to  polarized  light. 


Aldehydes  derWed  from  Diatomie  AleohoU. 

Diatolnio  alcohols  can  yield  by  oxidation  two  classes  of  aldehydes,  ac- 
cordingly as  the  substitution  of  0  for  H,  takes  place  once  or  twice :  the 
products  thus  formed  may  be  distinguished  as  firtt  and  tecond  aitUhydes. 
Propene  glycol,  CyH,OM  for  example,  might  yield  the  two  aldehydes, 
CgHfOj  and  C3U4O,.  Only  a  few  of  these  compounds  have,  howeyer,  been 
obtained. 

Of  aldehydes  deriyed  from  the  glycols,  CBHsB+^  only  one  is  known, 
namely  glyoxal,  C^H^O,,  which  is  the  second  aldehyde  of  ordinary  glycol, 
CJlfi^  This  compound  is  obtnined,  together  with  glyoxylic  acid  and 
other  products,  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  alcohol.  It  may  be  sepa- 
rated by  addition  of  a  strong  solution  of  acid  sodium  sulphite,  with  which 
it  forms  a  crystalline  compound  :  this  compound,  treated  with  barium  chlo- 
ride, yields  the  corresponding  barium  compound ;  and  from  this  the  gly- 
oxal  may  be  separated  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  On  eyaporating  the 
liquid,  it  is  obtained  as  a  transparent,  amorphous,  deliquescent  mass,  very 
soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  With  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  n^- 
ver  nitrate^  it  forms  a  beautiful  siWer  speculum.  By  a  small  quantity  of 
nitrie  ctcid  it  is  conyerted  into  glyoxylic  acid,  C2H4O4 ;  by  a  larger  quantity, 
into  oxalic  acid,  C^H^O^.  Fixed  caustic  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths  convert  it 
into  a  salt  of  glycollic  acid;  e  ^.,  C,H,02-|-K0H=C,H,K0,.  A  syrupy  so- 
lution of  glyoxfU,  heated  with  a  strong  aqueous  solution  of  ammonia,  yields 
two  bases,  glyozaline  and  glycosine,  according  to  the  equations: 

2C,H,0,    +     2NH,     =     C.H^N,       -f     CH,0,     +     20H, 
Glyoxal.  Glyoxaline.        Formic  acid. 

8C,H,0,     -f-     4NH,    »       C.HeN^    +    60H, 
Glyoxal.  Glycosine. 

Both  these  bases  are  crystalline:  the  glyoxaline  is  by  far  the  more  abun- 
dant of  the  two. 

Of  aldehydes  derivable  from  diatomic  alcohols  belon^ring  to  other  series, 
three  only  are  known;  viz.,  salicylic  aldehyde,  CfH^O^  anisic  aldehyde, 
C,H,Oy  and  furfurol,  CjH^O^ 

SaUoylie  Aldehyde,  or  Salioylol,  C^^fit  =  Cfifi .  COH :  also  called 
salicylous  acid^  and  hydride  of  salieyl.  —  This  compound  is  produced  by  oxi- 
dizing the  corresponding  alcohol,  saligenin,  CfHgO^  with  potassium  ehro- 
mate  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  As  salicin  (p.  581)  is  a  glucoside  of  sali- 
genin, and  populin  has  the  composition  of  benzoyl-salicin,  salicylol  may 
likewise  be  formed  from  these  bodies  by  the  action  of  oxidizing  agents ; 
it  may  be  conveniently  prepared  by  treating  salicin  or  the  concentrated  ex- 
tract of  willow-bark  with  chromic  acid.  One  part  of  salicin  is  dissolved 
in  10  parts  of  water,  and  mixed  in  a  retort  with  1  part  of  powdered  potas- 
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Slum  bichromate  and  2}  parts  of  oil  of  vitriol  diluted  with  10  parts  of 
water ;  gentle  heat  is  applied,  and  after  the  cessation  of  the  eiFervesoence 
first  produced,  the  mixture  is  distilled.  The  yellow  oily  product  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  water,  and  purified  by  rectification  from  calcium  chloride. 
Salicylol  exists  ready  formed  in  the  flowers  of  meadow-sweet  {Spiriea  ul- 
maria),  and  may  be  obtained,  together  with  a  terpene,  by  distilling  the  flowers 
with  water.  On  neutralizing  the  distillate  with  potash,  boiling  to  expel  the 
hydrocarbon,  slightly  supersaturating  the  residue  with  phosphoric  acid, 
and  distilling,  salicylol  passes  OTor,  aud  may  be  purified  by  agitating  the 
distillate  with  ether,  treating  the  decanted  ethereal  solution  with  potash, 
supersaturating  with  phosphoric  acid,  and  redistilling. 

Salicylol  is  a  thin,  colorless,  fragrant  oil,  acquiring  a  red  tint  by  expos- 
ure to  the  air.  It  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1*178,  solidifies  at — 20^0. 
( — 40  p  )^  ij^iia  ^t  196-6<»C.  (8860  P.),  and  burns  when  set  on  fire,  with  a 
bright  smoky  flame.  Water  dissolyes  a  perceptible  quantity  of  salicylol, 
acquiring  its  fragrant  odor,  and  the  property  Hikewise  exhibited  by  sali- 
cylic acid)  of  producing  a  deep  xiolet  color  witn  ferric  salts.  Alcohol  and 
ether  dissolve  it  in  all  proportions. 

Salicylol  is  oxidized  to  salicylic  acid  by  boiling  with  onprio  oxide  in  al- 
kaline solution,  partially  also  by  potassium  bichromate  and  sulphuric  acid ; 
it  likewise  reduces  silver  oxide.  When  heated  with  potassium  hydrate,  it 
is  converted  into  potassium  salicylate,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen : 

CtHeO,      +      KOH      »      C^HsKO,      +      H^ 

By  nascent  hydrogen  it  is  converted  into  saligenin,  C^HgO, ;  by  ammonia, 
into  hydrosalicylamide : 

8C^H«0»      +      2NH,       =       80H,       +       C,jH,aO,N, 
Salicylol.  Hydrosalicyl- 

amide. 

Salicylol  decomposes  alkaline  carbonates,  and  dissolves  in  caustic  alka- 
lies, forming  yellow  crystallizable  salts ;  the  sodium-salt,  for  example,  hav- 
ing the  composition  CfH^NaO,.  This  salt  and  the  corresponding  potassium 
and  ammonium-compounds,  are  soluble  in  water,  and  by  treating  their  so- 
lutions with  salts  of  barium,  copper,  lead,  silver,  &c.,  insoluble  metallic 
derivatives  of  salicylol  are  precipitated.  These  compounds  are  commonly 
called  talicylitea,  salicylol  itself  being  called  salicylous  acid ;  but  it  is  bet- 
ter to  designate  them  as  sodium  atUicylol,  copper  talieylol,  &c.,  inasmuch  as 
the  metal  contained  in  them  does  not  appear  to  occupy  the  same  place  as 
in  the  salt  of  an  ordinary  acid,  but  rather  to  take  the  place  of  the  alco- 
holic hydrogen  in  the  molecule  of  salicylol,  C^H^O .  COH,  so  that  sodium 
salicylol  consists  of  CfH^NaO  .  COH.  This  salt,  treated  with  methyl-iodide, 
yields  sodium  iodide  and  methyl'talieylol,  C0H4(CH,)O .  COH,  a  compound 
exhibiting  properties  exactly  analogous  to  those  of  salicylol  itself..  Ethyl- 
talicylol,  C^U^(Cfi^)0  .  COH,  is  obtained  in  a  similar  manner.*  Ammonia 
actn  upon  these  compounds  in  the  same  manner  as  on  salicylol,  converting 
them  into  methyl- hydrosalicylamide,  C2|Hif(CHg)0,N,,  and  ethyl-hydrosali- 
cylamide,  C,,H„(C,H4)0gNy 

Salicylol  is  strongly  attacked  by  chlorine  and  bromirte,  forming  substi- 
tution-products, namely,  chlorosalicylol,  CjHjClO,,  and  bromo-salicylol, 
CfH^BrOi,  both  of  which  are  crystalline  bodies  possessing  acid  properties. 
7o(iin«  dissolves  in  it,  but  does  not  form  a  substitution-product.  Moderately 
strong  nitric  acid  converts  it  into  nitro- salicylol,  CfH5(NO.)02,  which  is  also 
crystalline,  and  forms  crystallizable  salts.  Chlorosalicylol  is  acted  upon 
by  ammonia  in  the  same  manner  as  salicylol,  forming  chlorohydrosalicyla* 
mide,  or  chlorosamide,  CjjH^CljOjN,. 

•  I^trki%  Chem.  80c.  Journal  [2],  r.  418. 
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Methyl-salioylol  and  ethyl-sslicylol  are  also  attacked  by  chlorine  and 
bromine,  forming  substitution-derivatiTee  similar  to  those  of  salicylol  it- 
self, e,g.,  ethyl-bromosalicylol,  C^H4(CH3)BrO,. 

Salicylol  and  all  its  substitution-deriyatives  abore  mentioned,  form  crys- 
talline compounds  with  the  acid  sulphites  of  the  alkali-metals. 

Salicylol  unites  with  acetic  oxide  or  anhydride^*  forming  the  crystalline 
compound  CjiH^Oj  =  C^H^Oj  .  (C,H,OLO.  Acetic  oxide  likewise  forms 
similar  compounds  with  methyl-  and  etbyl-salicylol. 

Sodium-salicylol,  treated  with  acetic  oxide,  forms  sodium  acetate  and 
^eto-ealieylol.^ 

C,H^NaO  .  COH  +  (C,H,0)aO  =  NaOCjH,0  -f  CeH^(C,HgO)0 .  COH 
Sodium-salicylol.         Acetic  Sodium  Acetosalicylol. 

oxide.  acetate. 

This  compound  has  the  same  composition  as  coumario  acid,  CgH^Og.  an  acid 
produced  by  the  hydration  of  coumarin,  the  odoriferous  principle  of  the 
Tonka  bean ;  but  to  obtain  it  by  the  reaction  above  mentioned,  certain  pre- 
cautions are  necessary.  The  acetic  oxide  must  be  added  to  powdered  an- 
hydrous sodium-salicylol  suspended  in  pure  dry  ether,  the  reagents  being 
employed  in  equiyalent  quantities ;  and  after  the  whole  has  stood  for  twen- 
ty-four hours,  the  ethereal  liquid  must  be  filtered  qfT  from  the  sodium  ace- 
tate, then  evaporated,  and  the  crystalline  cake  which  separates  on  cooling, 
purified  by  pressure  between  bibulous  paper,  and  crystallization  from  alco- 
hol. Acetosalicylol  thus  prepared  melts  at  87°  C.  (98°  F.),  boils  at  about 
258°  C.  (487°  F.),  and  distils  without  decomposition.  It  is  an  aldehyde, 
like  salicylol  itself,  and  forms  definite  compounds  w^ith  alkaline  bisulphitea 
It  is  decomposed  by  alcoholic  potash,  with  formation  of  potassium  acetate 
and  potassium-salicylol : 

C,H^(C,H,0)0 .  COH  +  2K0H  =  C.H^KO .  COH  -f-  C,H,KO,  +  OH^ 

Acetosalicylol  likewise  unites  directly  with  acetic  oxide. 

If  the  product  of  the  action  of  acetic  oxide  on  salicylol,  instead  of  being 
treated  in  the  manner  above  described,  be  poured  into  water  after  a  few 
minutes'  boiling,  an  oily  liquid  sinks  to  the  bottom,  and  sodium-aceta.te  re- 
mains in  solution ;  and  on  distilling  this  oil,  and  collecting  apart  that  which 
passes  over  after  the  temperature  has  risen  to  290°  C.  ^654°  F.),  a  crystalline 
substance  is  obtained,  having  the  composition  of  acetosalicylol  minus  one  mole- 
cule of  water :  this  substance  is  identical  in  every  respect  with  natural  cortma- 
rin^  C,H(0,.  The  dehydration  of  the  acetosalicylol  appears  to  be  due  to  the 
action  of  the  sodium-acetate,  perhaps  to  the  formation  of  an  anhydroace- 
tate  or  biacetate  of  sodium,  ^CjH^NaO, .  C^H^O,,  analogous  to  potassium 
anhydrosulphate  (p.  297),  which  appears  to  exert  a  more  powerful  dehy- 
drating action  than  acetic  oxide  itself. 

Coumarin  thus  obtained  has  lost  the  properties  of  an  aldehyde,  no  longer 
uniting  with  alkaline  bisulphites;  it  differs  also  from  acetosalicylol  in  not 
being  split  up  into  acetic  acid  and  salicylol  by  the  action  of  strong  potash, 
but  simply  taking  up  an  atom  of  water  and  being  converted  into  coumaric 
acid. 

Coumarin,  as  already  observed,  is  the  odoriferous  principle  of  the  Tonka 
bean.  It  may  be  often  seen,  forming  minute,  colorless  crystals  under  the 
skin  of  the  seed,  and  between  the  cotyledons.  It  is  best  extracted  by  ma- 
cerating the  sliced  beans  in  hot  alcohol,  and,  after  straining  through  cloth, 
distilling  off  the  greater  part  of  the  spirit.  The  syrupy  residue  deposits, 
on  standing,  crystals  of  coumarin,  which  must  be  purified  by  pressure  from 
a  fat  oil  which  abounds  in  the  beans,  and  then  crystallized  from  hot  water. 

*  Prrkin.  Chem.  Soc.  Journal  [2]  ▼.  586. 
t  Ibid.  [2],  Ti.  53, 181. 
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So  obtained,  coumarin  forms  slender,  brilliant,  colorless  needles,  fusible  at 
about  67°  C.  (157<»  F  ),  boiling  between  290<'  and  201°  C.  (565°  F.),  and  dis- 
tilling without  decomposition  at  a  higher  temperature.  It  has  a  fragrant 
odor  and  burning  taste;  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  mors  soluble 
in  hot  water,  and  in  alcohol.  It  is  unaflfected  by  dilute  acids  or  alkalies,  which 
merely  dissolve  it.  Boiling  nitric  acid  converts  it  into  picric  acid,  and  a 
hot  concentrated  solution  of  potash  converU  it  into  eoumaric  acid,  CgH^Og, 
and  eventually  into  salicylic  acid.  Coumarin  exists  in  several  other  plants, 
as  in  Melilottu  offieinal'.s^  Atperula  odorata^  and  Anthoxanlhum  odoratum. 

By  acting  on  sodium  salicylol  with  butyric  and  valeric  oxides,  Perkin 
has  obtained  homologues  of  coumarin,  viz.,  butyric  coumarin,  CuHioO,,  and 
valeric  coumarin,  C^^^ifij, 

Anisic  Aldehyde,  CgH,0^,  also  called  Anisal  and  Hydride  of  AnUyl,  is 
formed,  together  with  anisic  acid,  by  oxidation  of  anisic  alcohol,  CgH^^O^ 
with  platinum-black,  or  of  anise  oil  with  warm  nitric  acid : 

C„H„0    +    0,    = .  C,H,0,  .+    C,H,0,    +    OH, 
Anise  oil.  Anisic  Oxalic 

aldehyde.  acid. 

It  is  a  yellowish  liquid,  having  an  aromatic  odor  and  a  burning  taste,  nearly 
insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  all  proportions  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It 
is  converted  by  oxidation  into  anisic  acid,  CgHgOg ;  by  nascent  hydrogen 
into  anisic  alcohol,  CgHj^O,,  and  forms  crystalline  compounds  with  alkaline 
bisulphites.  Ammonia  converts  it  into  anishydramide,  ^tfitfi^r  ^7 
alcoholic  potash  it  is  decomposed  in  the  same  manner  as  benzoic  aldehyde, 
yielding  potassium  anisate  and  anisic  alcohol: 

2CgH80,      +      KOH      »      C^H^KO,      +      CgHj^O 

Anisic  Potassium  Anisic 

aldehyde.  anisate.  alcohol. 

OH  of  anite  is  a  solution  of  a  solid  substance  called  anuft'Camphor,  having 
the  composition  CjoH^O,  in  a  fluid  oil  which  appears  to  have  the  composi- 
tion of  oil  of  turpentine.  The  anise-camphor  is  so  abundant  as  to  cause 
the  whole  to  solidify  at  10°  C.  (50°  F.).  By  pressure  between  folds  of  bibu- 
lous paper,  and  crystallization  from  alcohol,  the  camphor  may  be  obtained 
pure.  It  forms  colorless  pearly  plates,  more  fragrant  than  the  crude  oil, 
which  melt  when  gently  heated,  and  distil  at  a  high  temperature.  This 
substance  is  attacked  energetically  by  chlorine,  bromine,  and  nitric  acid : 
it  combines  with  hydrochloric  acid,  but  is  unaffected  by  solution  of  caustic 
potash.  With  bromine  the  solid  essence  yields  a  white,  inodorous,  crys- 
tallizable  compound,  bromaniaalf  containing  CjoH^BrgO.  The  action  of  chlo- 
rine is  more  complex,  several  successive  compounds  being  produced.  With 
sulphuric  acid  two  products  are  obtained  —  a  compound  acid  analogous  to 
ethylsulphuric  acid,  and  a  white,  solid,  neutral  substance,  anitotrij  isomeric 
with  the  fluid  essence. 

The  products  of  the  action  of  nitric  acid  vary  with  the  strength  of  the 
acid  employed:  the  most  important  are,  aniaic  aldehyde ;  anitieaeid;  nitra- 
nine  acid^  a  yellowish-white,  crystalline,  sparingly  soluble  powder;  and 
nilraninde,  a  resinous  body  produced  by  fuming  nitric  acid. 

FarftiTol,  C.n40,.  — When  sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  an  equal  bulV  of 
water  is  carefully  mixed  with  twice  its  weight  qf  wbcfit-briin,  And  tbe  ad- 
hesive pasty  mass  obtained  is  exposed  i^  a  proper  vessel  to  the  action  of  a 
current  of  steam,  which  is  afterwi^rcl  Qon^^ns^^l  by  a  ^orm  or  refrigerator, 
a  liquid  is  obtained  which  holds  farfurql  in  solution.  By  redistillation 
several  times  repeatecl>  the  first  half  of  the  liquid  only  being  ooUected,  the 
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furfurol  can  be  extracted  from  the  water,  and  then  by  distillation  alone 
obtained  in  a  state  of  purity.  The  production  of  furfurol  is  very  greatly 
increased,  and  the  operation  much  facilitated,  by  previously  depriving  the 
bran  of  all  starch,  glutin,  and  soluble  matter,  by  steeping  it  in  cold  dilute 
solution  of  caustic  potash,  and  washing  and  drying  by  gentle  heat  or  in 
the  sun.  Maceration  in  cold  water  for  some  time  answers  the  same  pur- 
pose, owing  to  the  lactic  acid  formed  in  that  case.  Furfurol  has  a  pale 
yellow  color,  and  a  fragrant  odor  like  that  of  oil  of  cassia:  its  specific 
gravity  is  M65,  and  it  boils  at  162o  C.  (824o  y.),  distilling  unchanged.  It 
dissolves  in  all  proportions  in  alcohol  and  to  a  very  considerable  extent  in 
water,  and  is  readily  destroyed  by  strong  acids  and  caustic  alkalies,  espe- 
cially when  aided  by  heat.  The  specific  gravity  of  its  vapor  is  8*493. 
Furfurol  may  be  converted  into  silver  pyromucate  by  treating  its  aqueous 
solution  with  silver  oxide : 

SCjH^O,    +    8Ag,0    «    2CjHgAgO,    +    2Ag,    +    OH^ 

In  contact  with  solution  of  ammonia,  furfurol  is  converted  in  a  few 
hours  into  furfuramidet  Oi^Hi^OgNj,  a  yellowish- white,  crystalline,  insoluble 
substance,  which  is  decomposed  slowly  by  water,  and  instantly  by  an  acid, 
into  ammonia  and  furfurol.  It  may  be  crystallized  from  alcohol,  however, 
in  which  it  dissolves  without  change.  When  boiled  with  dilute  potash,  it 
is  converted  into  the  isomeric  compound  furfurinef*  which  is  a  base  form- 
ing definite  salts  with  acids. 

FucusoL.  —  By  treating  several  varieties  of  fuous  with  sulphuric  acid  in 
exactly  the  same  manner  as  in  the  preparation  of  furfurol,  br.  Stenhouse 
obtained  a  series  of  substances,  which  ne  designates  by  the  terms  fuetuol, 
fucutamide^  and  fueutme.  They  have  exactly  the  same  composition  as  the 
corresponding  terms  in  the  furfurol  series,  and  also  most  of  their  proper- 
ties, but  differ  in  some  details. 


KETOHES. 

These  bodies  are  derived  from  aldehydes  by  substitution  of  an  alcohol- 
radical  for  hydrogen  in  the  group  COH ;  thus : 

Acetic  aldehyde     .         .         .        .        •        CH, .  COH 
Acetic  ketone  or  Acetone       .        .        •        CHg .  COCH,. 

They  may  be  regarded  as  compounds  of  alcohol-radicals  with  acid  radi- 
cals— acetone,  for  example,  as  methyl-acetyl ;  or  as  compounds  of  ear- 
bonyl,  CO^^,  with  two  univalent  alcohol-radicals,  which  may  be  either  the 
same  or  different;  e.  g, : 

Acetone  or  methyl-  Methyl-propyl. 

aoetyl. 

The  only  bodies  of  this  class  that  have  been  carefVilly  studied  are  those 
which  correspond  to  the  aldehydes  CnHjnO,  or  to  the  fatty  acids  CbHsbO^ 

The  names,  formulee,  and  boiling  points  of  the  best  known  ketones  <a 
this  series  are  given  in  the  following  table : 

*  See  (toigaoic  Baaea. 
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Name. 


t» 

a 

2 


{ 


Acetone,  or  Methyl-acetyl 

Ethyl<aoetyl 

'  Isopropyl-ftcetyl  .... 

PropjrlHieetyl    ......  i 

Propione,  or  Ethyl-propyl     . 


i 


r  f  Methyl-valeryl 
I  \  KUiyl-batyryl  . 


^"C  r  lM>bntyI<«cetyl 

.a  I  \  Butyrone,  or  Propyl-butyryl 


Formula. 


CO(CH.XCH.) 
GO(CUtXClIsCHa) 

or  C0(CIJ^(C,H^ 
00(Cll8)|Cll(?5Hg)J 
00(CH,KCH|CH4) 

or  00(CH.X<^H7) 

00(C4H,XCH,) 
C0(C,H,XC«I1,) 

C0(CH5)rCH(aH,)J 


} 
} 


BoiUng  Point 


btP  C.  1830F. 

Sio  «  1780« 

lOlo  "  2140  •• 

101®  **  2140 " 


1200 
1280 

I88O 
1440 


M 

M 


M 

«4 


2480" 
282°  " 

291"  « 


The  ketones  of  this  gronp,  containing  two  equiyalents  of  the  same  alco- 
hol-radical, are  produced : 

1.  By  the  action  of  carbon  monoxide  on  sodium  ethide  and  its  homo- 
logues : 

CO    4-    2NaCaHto+,    =    Na,    +    CO(CaHto+i)y 
For  example : 

CO        +        2NaC,H.  =        Na,        + 

Carbon  Sodium  ethyl, 

monoxide. 


CO(C,H.), 
Propione. 


2.  By  the  action  of  sino-methyl,  and  its  homologues,  on  the  acid  ohlorides, 
CaH^_iOCl;  e.ff.: 


Zn(CH,).      +      2C0CH,CI    =    ZnCl,    + 
Sine  methide.  Acetic 


CO(CH,), 
Acetone. 


2C0(CH,), 
Zinc  methide.  Acetic  ~  Acetone. 

chloride. 

8.  By  the  oxidation  of  the  secondary  alcohols ;  thus : 

CH(CH,),.0H        +        0      =      OH,        + 
Isopropyl  alcohol. 

4.  By  the  dry  distillation  of  the  calcium-salts  of  the  fatty  acids ;  e.  ff, : 

''•"{oicOCHtJ         =         COCa"0,        +        CO(CH,), 
Calcium  acetate.  Calcium  Acetone. 

carbonate. 

The  ketones  formed  in  this  manner  from  the  successive  members  of  the 
fatty  acid  series  differ  from  one  another  by  twice  CH,;  thus: 

Acetic  acid     .  .     .     C^H^O,,  yields  Acetone .     .     .     C^n^O. 

Propionic  acid  .     .  C,H,0^      "      Propione  .     .     .  C^Hj^O. 

Butyric  acid  .     .     C4H8O,,      *♦       Butyrone     .     .     0^11,^0. 

Valeric  acid     .  .     .  CjHi^O,,     "      Valerone  .     .     .  CgHj,0. 

The  intervals  are  filled  up  by  ketones  containing  different  alcohol-radi- 
cals ;  thus  ethyl-acetyl,  C^HgO,  or  C^H^ .  COCH,,  is  intermediate  between 
acetone  and  propione. 

The  ketones  containing  two  different  alcohol-radicali  may  be  obtained 
by  the  second  of  the  processes  above  given ;  e.  g. : 

ZnClg    -f 
Acetic 
chloride. 
69 


+     Zn(C,H5), 
Zinc  ethyl. 


2C0(CH,)(C,H,) 
Ethyl  acetyl. 
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Or  by  distiUiog  a  mixture  of  the  calcium-salts  of  two  different  fatty  acids ; 
thus: 

Ca(C0C4H,),    -f-    Ca(COCH,),    =    2C0,Ca    +     2C0{CH,)(C^H,) 
Valerate.  Acetate.  Butyl-acetyL 

The  formation  of  aldehydes  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  a  formate  with  the 
salt  of  another  fatty  acid  (p.  684),  is  a  particular  case  of  this  last  reaction. 

Another  mode  of  producing  these  compounds  has  been  given  by  Frank- 
land  and  Duppa,*  depending  on  the  consecutive  action  of  sodium  and  the 
iodides  of  the  alcohol-radicals  CaHyi^.,,  on  acetic  ether;  but  we  must  be 
content  with  referring  to  it. 

Every  ketone  is  isomeric  with  an  aldehyde  belonging  to  the  same  series ; 
thus  acetone,  CHg.  COCH,,  is  isomeric  with  propionic  aldehyde,  C,H. .  COH ; 
butyrone,  CgH^ .  COCgH.,  with  oenanthylic  aldehyde,  C,H|g  .  CuH,  &e. 
Formic  acetone,  H .  GOH,  is  identical  with  formic  aldehyde. 

Ketones  resemble  aldehydes  in  forming  crystalline  compounds  with  al- 
kaline bisulphites,  from  which  the  ketone  may  be  liberated  by  distillation 
with  an  alkali.  They  differ  from  the  aldehydes:  1.  In  not  being  converted 
by  oxidation  into  the  corresponding  acids.  —  2.  In  being  converted  by  nas- 
cent hydrogen  into  secondary  alcohols,  whereas  the  aldehydes  are  con- 
verted into  primary  alcohols.  —  8.  In  not  combining  with  aniline. 

The  only  ketone  that  has  been  studied  in  detail  is  acetone^  C,H^,  the 
ketone  of  acetic  acid.  This  body  is  prepared,  as  already  observed,  by  the 
destructive  distillation  of  acetates,  the  calcium  or  the  lead  salt  being  the 
most  convenient  for  the  purpose.  The  crude  distillate  is  saturated  with 
potassium  carbonate,  and  afterwards  rectified  in  a  water-bath  from  calcium 
chloride.  Acetone  may  also  be  prepared  by  passing  the  vapor  of  strong 
acetic  acid  through  an  iron  tube  heated  to  dull  redness,  the  acid  being  re- 
solved into  acetone,  carbon  dioxide,  carbon  monoxide,  and  carburetted  hy- 
drogen. 

Acetone  is  also  produced  in  the  destructive  distillation  of  citric  acid,  and 
may  be  procured  from  sugar,  starch,  and  gum,  by  distillation  with  eight 
times  their  weight  of  powdered  quicklime.  The  acetone  is,  in  this  case, 
accompanied  by  propione,  which  is  an  oily  liquid,  separable  from  the  ace- 
tone by  water,  in  which  it  is  insoluble. 

Pure  acetone  is  a  colorless  limpid  liquid,  of  peculiar  odor:  it  has  a 
density  of  0*792,  and  boils  at  55*5<»  C.  (182°  F.) :  the  density  of  iU  vapor 
(referred  to  air)  is  2*022.  Acetone  is  very  inflammable,  and  burns  with 
a  bright  flame:  it  is  miscible  in  all  proportions  with  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether. 

Naaeent  hydrogen  converts  it  into  isopropyl  alcohol  (p.  581);  hut  at  the 
same  time  a  portion  of  the  acetone  doubles  its  molecule,  and  likewise  takes 
up  hydrogen,  being  thereby  converted  into  a  crystalline  substance,  /wm- 
eone,  CgHj^O,  =  2C,HfO  -f-  H^  which  is  perhaps  a  diatomic  alcohol. 

Acetone  treated  with  hydrocyanic  acidy  water,  and  hydrochloric  acid,  is 
converted  into  acetonic  add,  C^HgO,,  isomeric  or  identical  with  oxybutyric 
acid : 

C^HgO    +    CNH    -f    20H,    -f    HCl    =    NH^    +    C4Hg03. 

When  acetone  is  heated  to  100°  with  immoniay  the  two  unite,  with  elimina- 
tion of  water,  forming  a  basic  compound,  aeetonine,  related  to  acetone  in 
the  same  manner  as  amarine  (p.  690)  to  benzoic  aldehyde : 

8CgH,0      +      2NHg      =      N,(C,H,)'%     +      SOH^ 
Acetone.  Acetonine. 

*  Ohem.  6oc.  JonnuU  [2],  ▼.  108. 
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Acetone  distilled  wiih/uminff  sulphuric  aeid,  or  other  powerful  dehydrat- 
ing agents,  is  converted  into  mesityUne,  ^9^ is  =  dCgH^O  —  OH.  (p.  499). 
Photphorut  pentaehloridt  converts  acetone  into  the  compound,  CgH^Cly  iso- 
meric with  propene  chloride : 

CjHeO        +        PCI,        =        PC1,0        -f        C,H,CV 

This  chloride  differs  in  boiling  point  from  propene  chloride,  but  resem- 
bles the  latter  in  its  reaction  with  alcoholic  potash,  which  converts  it  into 
chloropropene,  CjHgCl,  identical  with  that  obtained  from  •propene. 

Hydrochloric  acid  likewise  converts  acetone  into  a  body  composed  of 
C,HfCl,  but  isomeric,  not  identical,  with  the  preceding.  This  compound, 
called  metityl  chloride^  is  converted  by  alcoholic  potash  into  mesityl  oxi<ie, 
(C,H,),0: 

2C,HjCl     4-     2K0H     =    2KC1     +     OH,     +     (CjH.),0; 

whereas  chloropropene  treated  with  alcoholic  potash  gives  up  hydrochlorio 
acid,  and  yields  allylene  (p.  486) :  CjHjCl  —  HCl  =  C,H^. 

Of  the  aromatic  ketones  two  only  are  known,  viz.,  benzone  and  methyl- 
benzoyl. 

Bemone  or  Beniophenone^  C,,H,qO,  or  C,H, .  COC,H,,  the  ketone  of  benzoic 
acid,  is  produced  by  heating  potassium  benzoate ;  it  is  a  crystalline  body 
melting  at  46<'  C.  (IIG**  F.),  boiling  at  815<»  C.  (599<>  F.),  and  distilling  with- 
out decomposition.  Warm  fuming  nitric  acid  converts  it  into  dinitroben- 
zone,  Ci,H,(NO,),0. 

Methyl'hcnzoyU  CH, .  COC, H,,  is  formed  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  cal- 
cium acetate  and  benzoate. 


ORGANIC  COMPOUNDS  CONTAINING  NITROGEN. 


CYAVOOXH  COMPOUNDS. 

We  hftTe  already  mentioned  (p.  287)  that  the  name  cyanogen  is  applied 

to  the  univalent  radical  CN,  derived  from  the  saturated  molecule  C^  <  ^     , 

by  abstraction  of  hydrogen.  Cyanogen  is  a  chlorous  acid  or  negative  rad- 
ical, analogous  to  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine :  its  compounds  with  metals 
and  other  positive  radicals  are  called  cyanides .-  ^ 

Hydrogen  cyanide,  or  Hydrocyanic  acid   .        .  C  N^^^H 

Potassium  cyanide C*'N'''K 

Ethyl  cyanide C*»N''^C,Hg 

Barium  cyanide (O^N^'Oi^*'' 

Ethene  cyanide IC»'N''0,{C,HJ^^ 

Propenyl  cyanide (C«'N'^0,(C,H4)w 

Cyanogen,  in  its  capacity  of  a  quasi-element,  is  often  represented  by  the 
symbol  Cy. 

C^N 
Cyanogen  in  the  free  state,  CJ7«  or  I  ,  may  be  obtained  by  deeom- 

C^N 
posing  certain  metallic  cyanides.  Pulverized  and  well-dried  mercuric  cy- 
anide, (CNLHg^^,  heated  in  a  small  retort  of  hard  glass,  undergoes  decom- 
position, lixe  the  oxide  under  similar  circumstances,  yielding  metallic  mer- 
cury, a  small  quantity  of  a  brown  substance,  of  which  mention  will  again 
be  made,  and  cyanogen  itself,  a  colorless,  permanent  gas,  which  must 
be  collected  over  mercury.  It  has  a  pungent  and  very  peculiar  odor, 
remotely  resembling  that  of  peach-kernels,  or  hydrocyanic  acid ;  exposed 
while  at  the  temperature  of  7*2^  C.  (45^  F.)  to  a  pressure  of  8*6  atmospheres, 
it  condenses  to  a  thin,  colorless,  transparent  liquid.  Cyanogen  is  inflam- 
mable :  it  burns  with  a  beautiful  purple  or  peach-blossom-colored  flame, 
generating  carbon  dioxide,  and  liberating  nitrogen.  The  specific  gravity 
of  this  gas  is  1*806.  Its  composition  may  be  demonstrated  by  mixing  it 
with  twice  its  measure  of  pure  oxygen,  and  firing  the  mixture  in  the  eudi- 
ometer;  carbon  dioxide  is  formed  equal  in  volume  to  the  oxygen  employed, 
and  a  volume  of  nitrogen  equal  to  that  of  the  cyanogen  is  set  free.  Water 
dissolves  4  or  5  times  its  volume  of  cyanogen  gas,  and  alcohol  a  moch 
larger  quantity :  the  solution  rapidly  decomposes,  yielding  ammonium-ox- 
alate,  (C^,-f  40H,  sas  C,(NH4>,04),  a  brown  insoluble  matter,  and  other 
products. 

PABAOTAHOGEif.  —  This  is  the  brown  or  blackish  substance  above  re- 
ferred to,  which  is  always  formed  in  small  quantity  when  cyanogen  is 
prepared  by  heating  mercuric  cyanide,  and  probably,  also,  by  the  decom- 
position of  solutions  of  cyanogen  and  of  hydrocyanic  acid.  It  is  insoluble 
in  water  and  alcohol,  is  dissipated  by  a  very  high  temperature,  and  con- 
tains, according  to  Johnston,  carbon  and  nitrogen  in  the  same  proportion 
as  cyanogen. 
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« 

Hydrogen  Cyanide;  Hydrooyanic  or  Praiiie  Acid,  HCj. — This  very  im- 
portant compound,  so  very  remarkable  for  its  poisonous  properties,  was 
discovered  as  early  as  1 782  by  Scheele.     It  may  be  formulated  as  azomethane, 

0-'  <  yj  ;  that  is  to  say,  methane  or  marsh-gas  having  three  of  its  hydro- 
gen-atoms replaced  by  nitrogen,  or  as  tnetkenyl  nitrile^  (CH)^^^N,  that  is, 
ammonia  in  which  the  three  atoms  of  hydrogen  are  replaced  by  the  triva- 
lent  radical  metbenyl. 

Hydrocyanic  acid  may  be  prepared  in  a  state  of  parity,  and  anhydrous, 
by  the  following  process:  A  long  glass  tube,  filled  with  dry  mercuric  cyan- 
ide, is  connect^  by  one  extremity  with  an  arrangement  for  furnishing  dry 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  while  a  narrow  tube  attached  to  the  other  end 
is  made  to  pass  into  a  narrow-necked  phial  plunged  into  a  freezing  mix- 
ture. Gentle  heat  is  applied  to  the  tube,  the  contents  of  which  suffer  de- 
composition in  contact  with  the  gas,  mercuric  sulphide  and  hydrogen  cyan- 
ide being  produced :  the  latter  is  condensed  in  the  receiver  to  the  liquid 
form.  A  little  of  the  mercuric  cyanide  should  be  left  undecomposed,  to 
avoid  contamination  of  the  product  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  pure 
acid  is  a  thin,  colorless,  and  exceedingly  volatile  liquid,  which  has  a  den- 
sity of  0-7058  at  1'2P  C.  (46°  F.),  boils  at  26-lo  C.  (79<>  F.),  and  solidities, 
when  cooled,  to  — 18°  G.  ( — 0*4°  F.);  its  oior  is  very  powerful  and  most 
characteristic,  much  resembling  that  of  peach-blossoms  or  bitter-almond 
oil ;  it  has  a  very  feeble  acid  reaction,  and  mixes  with  water  and  alcohol 
in  all  proportions.  In  the  anhydrous  state  this  substance  constitutes  one 
of  the  most  formidable  poisons  known,  and  even  when  largely  diluted  with 
water,  its  effects  upon  the  animal  system  are  exceedingly  energetic :  it  is 
employed,  however,  in  medicine,  in  very  small  doses.  The  inhalation  of 
the  vapor  should  be  carefully  avoided  in  all  experiments  in  which  hydro- 
cyanic acid  is  concerned,  as  it  produces  headache,  giddiness,  and  other 
disagreeable  symptoms:  ammonia  and  chlorine  are  the  best  antidotes. 

The  acid  in  its  pure  form  can  scarcely  be  preserved :  even  when  enclosed 
in  a  carefully  stopped  bottle,  it  is  observed  after  a  very  short  time  to 
darken,  and  eventually  to  deposit  a  black  substance  containing  carbon, 
nitrogen,  and  perhaps  hydrogen :  ammonia  is  formed  at  the  same  time,  and 
many  other  products.  Light  favors  this  decomposition.  Even  in  a  dilute 
condition  it  is  apt  to  decompose,  becoming  brown  and  turbid,  but  not  al- 
ways with  the  same  facility,  some  samples  resisting  change  for  a  great 
length  of  time,  and  then  suddenly  solidifying  to  a  brown,  pasty  mass  in  a 
few  weeks.  « 

When  hydrocyanic  acid  is  mixed  with  concentrated  mineral  acids,  hydro- 
chloric acid,  for  example,  the  whole  solidifies  to  a  crystalline  paste  of  sal- 
ammoniac  and  formic  acid : 

CNH        -t-        2H,0        =        NHg        +        CH,0^ 

On  the  other  hand,  when  dry  ammonium  formate  is  heated  to  200°,  it  is 
almost  entirely  converted  into  hydrocyanic  acid  and  water. 

Aqueous  solution  of  hydrocyanic  acid  may  be  prepared  by  various  means. 
The  most  economical,  and  by  far  the  best,  where  considerable  quantities 
are  wanted,  is  to  decompose  yellow  potassium  ferrocyanide  at  boiling  heat 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  For  example,  600  grains  of  the  powdered  fer- 
rocyanide may  be  dissolved  in  four  or  five  ounces  of  warm  water,  and  in- 
troduced into  a  capacious  flask  or  globe,  connected  by  a  perforated  cork 
and  wide  bent  tube  with  a  Liebig's  condenser  well  supplied  with  cold  wa- 
ter ;  800  grains  of  oil  of  vitriol  are  diluted  with  three  or  four  times  as 
much*water  and  added  to  the  contents  of  the  flask ;  and  the  aistillation  is 
carried  on  till  about  half  the  liquid  has  distilled  over,  after  which  the  pro- 
cess may  be  interrupted.     The  residue  in  the  retort  is  a  white  or  yellow 
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mass,  conBisting  of  potassio-ferroas  ferroeyanide  (see  p.  707),  mixed  with 
potassium  sulphate : 

2K^Fo^'Cy,    +    8SO4H,    =    6HCy     +   *K,Fe'',Cy,    +     SSO^K, 
Potassium  Hydrogen      Hydrogen         Potassio-  Potassium 

ferroeyanide.         sulphate.        cyanide.  ferrous  sulpliate. 

ferroeyanide. 

When  hydrooyanic  acid  is  wanted  for  the  purposes  of  pharmacy,  it  is 
best  to  prepare  a  strong  solution  in  the  manner  above  described,  and  then, 
having  ascertained  its  exact  strength,  to  dilute  it  with  pure  water  to  the 
standard  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  yii.,  2  per  cent,  of  real  acid.  This  exami- 
nation is  best  made  by  precipitating  with  excess  of  silver  nitrate  a  known 
weight  of  the  acid  to  be  tried,  eoUecting  the  insoluble  silver  cyanide  upon 
a  small  filter  previously  weighed,  washing,  drying,  and  lastly  reweighing 
the  whole.  From  the  weight  of  the  cyanide  that  of  the  hydrocyanic  acid 
can  be  easily  calculated,  a  molecule  of  the  one  (CNAgssl84)  corresponding 
to  a  molecule  of  the  other  (CNH=27) ;  or  the  weight  of  the  silver  cyanide 
may  be  divided  by  6,  which  will  give  a  close  approximation  to  the  truth. 

Another  very  good  method  for  determining  the  amount  of  hydrocyanic 
acid  in  a  liquid  has  been  suggested  by  Liebig.  It  is  based  upon  the  pro- 
perty possessed  by  potassium  cyanide  of  dissolving  a  quantity  of  siWer 
cyanide  sufficient  to  produce  with  it  a  double  cyanide  containing  equivalent 
quantities  of  siWer  cyanide  and  potassium  cyanide  (KCy  .  AgCy).  Hence 
a  solution  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  which  is  supersaturated  with  potash,  and 
mixed  with  a  few  drops  of  solution  of  common  salt,  will  not  yield  a  perma- 
nent precipitate  with  silver  nitrate  before  the  whole  of  the  hydrocyanic 
acid  is  converted  into  the  above  double  salt.  If  we  know  the  amount  of 
silver  in  a  given  Tolume  of  the  nitrate  solution,  it  is  easy  to  calculate  the 
quantity  of  hydrocyanic  acid :  for  this  quantity  will  stand  to  the  amount 
of  silver  in  the  nitrate  consumed,  as  2  molecules  of  hydrocyanic  acid  to  1 
atom  of  silver,  t.  e. : 

108  :  54  :=-  silver  consumed  :  x. 

It  is  a  common  remark,  that  the  hydrocyanic  acid  made  from  potassium 
ferroeyanide  keeps  better  than  that  made  by  other  means.  The  cause  of 
this  is  ascribed  to  the  presence  of  a  trace  of  mineral  acid.  Everitt  found 
that  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid,  added  to  a  large  bulk  of  the  pure 
dilute  acid,  preserved  it  from  decomposition,  while  another  portion,  not  so 
treated,  became  completely  spoiled. 

A  very  convenient  process  for  the  extemporaneous  preparation  of  an 
acid  of  definite  strength,  is  to  decompose  a  known  quantity  of  potassium 
cyanide  with  solution  of  tartaric  acid :  100  grains  of  crystallized  tartaric 
acid  in  powder,  44  grains  of  potassium  cyanide,  and  2  measured  ounces  of 
distilled  water,  shaken  up  in  a  phial  for  a  few  seconds,  and  then  left  at 
rest,  in  order  that  the  precipitate  may  subside,  will  yield  an  acid  of  yery 
nearly  the  required  strength.  A  little  alcohol  may  be  added  to  complete 
the  separation  of  the  cream  of  tartar :  no  filtration  or  other  treatment  need 
be  employed. 

The  production  of  hydrocyanic  acid  from  bitter  almonds  has  been  already 
mentioned  in  connection  with  the  history  of  this  volatile  oil.  Bitter  al- 
monds, the  kernels  of  plums  and  peaches,  the  seeds  of  the  apple,  the  leaves 
of  the  cherry-laurel,  and  various  other  parts  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
great  natural  order  Rosacect^  yield  on  distillation  with  water  a  sweet-smell- 
ing liquid  containing  hydrocyanic  acid.  This  is  probably  due  in  aU  cases 
to  the  decomposition  of  amygdalin  under  the  influence  of  emulsin  or  synap- 
tase  present  in  the  organic  structure  (p.  679).  Hydrocyanic  acid  exists 
ready  formed  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  juice  of  the  bitter  cassaTa. 
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The  presence  of  hydrocyanic  acid  is  detected  with  the  utmost  ease:  its 
remarkable  odor  and  high  degree  of  Tolatility  almost  sufficiently  charac- 
terize it.  With  solution  of  silver  nitrate  it  gives  a  dense  curdy  white  pre- 
cipitate, much  resembling  the  chloride,  but  differing  from  that  substance 
in  not  blackening  so  readily  by  light,  in  being  soluble  in  boiling  nitric  acid, 
and  in  suffering  complete  decomposition  when  heated  in  the  dry  state,  me- 
tallic silver  being  left :  the  chloride  under  the  same  circumstances  merely 
fusss,  but  undergoes  no  chemical  change.  The  production  of  Prussian 
blue  by  **  Scheele's  test "  is  an  excellent  and  most  decisive  experiment,  which 
may  be  made  with  a  very  small  quantity  of  the  acid.  The  liquid  to  be  ex- 
amined is  mixed  with  a  few  drops  of  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate  and  an 
excess  of  caustia  potash,  and  the  whole  exposed  to  the  air  for  10  or  15 min- 
utes, with  agitation,  whereby  the  ferrous  salt  is  partly  converted  into  ferric 
salt :  hydrochloric  acid  is  then  added  in  excess,  which  dissolves  the  iron 
oxide,  and,  if  hydrocyanic  acid  be  present,  leaves  Prussian  blue  as  an 
insoluble  powder.  The  reaction  will  be  explained  in  connection  with  the 
ferrocyanidea  (p.  707). 

Another  very  delicate  test  for  hydrocyanic  acid  will  be  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  sulphocyanic  acid. 

Hetallie  Cyanides.  —  The  most  important  of  the  metallic  cyanides  are  the 
following :  they  bear  the  most  perfect  analogy  to  the  haloid  salts. 

Potassium  Cyanide,  CNK  or  KCy.  —  Potassium  heated  in  cyanogen  gas, 
takes  tire  and  burns  in  a  very  beautiful  manner,  yielding  potassium  cy- 
anide :  the  same  substance  is  produced  when  potassium  is  heated  in  the  va- 
por of  hydrocytinic  acid,  hydrogen  being  liberated.  When  pure  nitrogen 
gas  is  transmitted  through  a  white-hot  tube  containing  a  mixture  of  potas- 
sium carbonate  and  charcoal,  a  small  quantity  of  potassium  cyanide  is 
formed,  which  settles  on  the  cooler  portions  of  the  tube  as  a  white  amor- 
phous powder:  carbon  monoxide  is  at  the  same  time  evolved.*  If  azotized 
organic  matter  of  any  kind,  capable  of  furnishing  ammonia  by  destructive 
distillation,  as  horn-shavings,  parings  of  hides,  &c.,  be  heated  to  redness 
with  potassium  carbonate  in  a  close  vessel,  a  very  abundant  production  of 
potassium  cyanide  results,  which  cannot,  however,  be  advantageously  ex- 
tracted by  direct  means,  but  in  practice  is  always  converted  into  ferrocy- 
anide,  which  is  a  much  more  stable  subst^ince,  and  crystallizes  better. 

There  are  several  methods  by  which  potassium  cyanide  may  be  prepared 
for  use.  It  may  be  made  by  passing  the  vapor  of  hydrocyanic  acid  into  a 
cold  alcoholic  solution  of  potash :  the  salt  is  then  deposited  in  the  crystal- 
line form,  and  may  be  separated  from  the  liquid,  pressed,  and  dried.  Po- 
tassium ferrocyanide,  heated  to  whiteness  in  a  nearly  close  vessel,  evolVes 
nitrogen  and  other  gases,  and  leaves  a  mixture  of  carbon,  iron  carbide,  and 
potassium  cyanide,  which  latter  salt  is  not  decomposed  unless  the  temper- 
ature is  excessively  high.  Mr.  Donovan  recommends  the  use  in  this  pro- 
cess of  a  wrought-iron  mercury -bottle,  which  is  to  be  half  filled  with  the 
ferrocyanide,  and  arranged  in  a  good  air-furnace  capable  of  giving  the 
requisite  degree  of  heat ;  a  bent  iron  tube  is  fitted  to  the  mouth  of  the 
bottle  and  made  to  dip  half  an  inch  into  a  vessel  of  water:  this  serves  to 
give  exit  to  the  gas.  The  bottle  is  gently  heated  at  first,  but  the  tem- 
perature is  ultimately  raised  to  whiteness.  When  no  more  gas  issues,  the 
tube  is  stopped  with  a  cork,  and,  when  the  whole  is  quite  cold,  the  bottle 
is  cut  asunder  in  the  middle  by  means  of  a  chisel  and  sledge-hammer,  and 
the  pure  white  fused  salt  carefully  separated  from  the  black  spongy  mass 

♦  According  to  recent  experiments  by  MM.  Mftrpiieritte  And  de  Soiirdevnl.  the  formaUon  of 
cyanide  appeiirs  to  be  more  abundant  iT  the  iMtfiisli  be  replaced  by  barvta.  If  tlie  barium 
cyiuiide  thuH  formed  be  exposed  to  a  stream  of  RUp'M-heatpii  Kteam  at  •"•00'^  G.,  the  nitniKcn  of 
tiie  aalt  is  eliminated  in  the  form  of  ammonia.  Maricneriftf^avid  de  2<k>nrd«*vnl  recommend  thit 
pruc«s8  «s  a  method  of  preparing  ammoDia4>y  means  of  atuioepheric  nitrogon. 
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below,  and  preserved  in  a  well-etopped  bottle :  the  black  substance  con- 
tains much  cyanide,  which  may  be  extracted  by  a  little  cold  water.  It 
would  be  better,  perhaps,  in  the  foregoing  process,  to  deprive  the  potassium 
ferrocyanide  of  its  water  of  crystallization  before  introducing  it  into  the 
iron  vessel. 

Liebig  has  published  a  very  easy  and  exdellent  process  for  making  potas- 
sium cyanide,  which  does  not,  however,  yield  it  pure,  but  mixed  with 
potassium  cyanate.  For  most  of  the  applications  of  potassium  cyanide, 
electro-plating  and  gilding,  for  example,  for  which  a  considerable  quan- 
tity is  now  required,  this  impurity  is  of  no  consequence.  Eight  parts  of 
potassium  ferrocyanide  are  rendered  anhydrous  by  gentle  heat,  and  inti- 
mately mixed  with  3  parts  of  dry  potassium  carbonate :  this  mixture  is 
thrown  into  a  red-hot  earthen  crucible  and  kept  in  fusion,  with  occasional 
stirring,  until  gas  ceases  to  be  evolved,  and  the  fluid  portion  of  the  mass 
becomes  colorless.  The  crucible  is  left  at  rest  for  a  moment,  and  then  the 
clear  salt  decanted  from  the  heavy  black  sediment  at  the  bottom,  which  la 
principally  metallic  iron  in  a  state  of  minute  division.  The  reaction  is 
represented  by  the  equation : 

K.Fe'^^y,    +     CO,K,    =     5KCy     +     CyKO  +     Fe  +     CO, 
Ferrocyanide.     Carbonate.      Cyanide.        Cyanate. 

The  product  may  be  advantageously  used,  instead  of  potassium  ferrocy- 
anide, in  the  preparation  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  by  distillation  with  diluted 
oil  of  vitriol. 

Potassium  cyanide  forms  colorless,  cubic  or  octohedrnl  crystals,  deli- 
quescent in  tbe  air,  and  exceedingly  soluble  in  water :  it  dissolves  in  boil- 
ing alcohol,  but  separates  in  great  measure  on  cooling.  It  is  readily 
fusible,  and  undergoes  no  change  at  a  moderate  red  or  even  white  heat, 
when  excluded  from  air:  otherwise,  oxygen  is  absorbed  and  the  cvanide 
becomes  cyanate.  Its  solution  always  has  an  alkaline  reaction,  and  when 
exposed  to  the  air  exhales  the  odor  of  hydrocyanic  acid:  it  is  decomposed 
by  the  feeblest  acids,  even  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  atmosphere,  and  when 
boiled  in  a  retort  is  slowly  converted  into  potassium  formate,  with  separa- 
tion of  ammonia.  This  salt  is  anhydrous:  it  is  said  to  be  as  poisonous  as 
hydrocyanic  acid  itself. 

Potassium  cyanide  has  been  derived  from  a  curious  and  unexpected 
source.  In  some  of  the  iron  furnaces  in  Scotland,  where  raw  coal  is  used 
for  fuel  with  the  hot  blast,  a  saline-looking  substance  is  occasionally  ob- 
served to  issue  in  a  fused  state  from  the  tuyere-holes  of  the  furnace,  and 
concrete  on  the  outside.  This  proved,  on  examination  by  Dr.  Clark,  to  be 
principally  potassium  cyanide. 

Sodium  Cyanide,  NaCy,  is  a  very  soluble  salt,  corresponding  closely 
with  the  foregoing,  and  obtained  by  similar  means. 

Ammonium  Cyanide,  NH4Cy.  —  This  is  a  colorless,  crystallizable,  and 
very  volatile  substance,  prepared  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  potassium 
cyauide  and  sal-ammoniac ;  or  by  mingling  the  vapor  of  anhydrous  hydro- 
cyanic acid  with  ammoniacal  gas;  or,  lastly,  according  to  the  observa- 
tions of  M.  Langlois,  by  passing  ammonia  over  red-hot  oharcoal.  It  is 
very  soluble  in  water,  subject  to  spontaneous  decompositioa,  and  is  slightly 
poisonous. 

Mebcubic  Cyanide,  (CN),Hg'^  or  Hg^'Cy,. — One  of  the  most  remark- 
able properties  of  cyanogen  is  its  powerful  attraction  for  certain  of  the 
less  oxidable  metals,  as  silver,  and  more  particularly  for  mercury  and  pal- 
ladium. Dilute  hydrocyanic  ncid  dissolves  finely-powdered  mercuric 
oxide  with  the  utmost  ease:  the  liquid  loses  all  odor,  and  yields  on  evapo- 
ration crystals  of  mercuric  cyanide.  Potassium  cyanide  is  in  like  manner 
decomposed  by  mercuric  oxide,  potassiftm  hydrate  being  produced.     Mer- 
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ouric  ojanide  Ib  generally  prepared  from  common  potassium  ferrocy- 
anide ;  2  parts  of  the  salt  are  dissolved  in  15  parts  of  hot  water,  and  3 
parts  of  dry  mercuric  sulphate  are  added;  the  whole  is  boiled  for  fifteen 
minutes,  and  filtered  hot  from  the  iron  oxide,  which  separates.  The  solu- 
tion,  on  cooling,  deposits  the  mercuric  cyanide  in  crystals.  Mercurio 
cyanide  forms  white,  translucent  prisms,  much  resembling  those  of  corro^ 
sive  sublimate :  it  is  soluble  in  8  parto  of  cold  water,  and  in  a  much  smaller 
quantity  at  a  higher  temperature,  and  also  in  alcohol.  The  solution  has  a 
disagreeable  metallic  taste,  is  very  poisonous,  and  is  not  precipitated  by 
alkalies.  Mercuric  cyanide  is  used  in  the  laboratory  as  a  source  of  cyan- 
ogen. 

SiLTBR  Ctanidb,  AgCy,  has  been  already  described, — Zinc  eyanite, 
ZnCy,*  is  a  white  insoluble  powder,  prepared  by  mixing  sine  acetate  with 
hydrocyanic  acid.  — Cobalt  eyanidcy  OoCy^  is  obtained  by  similar  means : 
it  is  dirty- white,  and  insoluble.  —  Palladium  cyanide,  PdCy,,  forms  a  yel- 
lowish-white precipitate  when  the  chloride  of  that  metal  is  mixed  with  a 
soluble  cyanide,  including  that  of  mercury. — Auric  cyanidcy  AuCy,,  is 
yellowish-white  and  insoluble,  but  freely  dissolved  by  solution  of  potas- 
sium cyanide. 

Iron  Cyanides. — These  compounds  are  scarcely  known  in  the  separate 
state,  on  account  of  their  great  tendency  to  form  double  salts.  On  adding 
potassium  cyanide  to  a  ferrous  salt,  a  yellowish-red  flocculent  precipitate 
is  formed,  consisting  chiefly  of  ferrous  cyanide,  FeCy,,  but  always  con- 
taining a  certain  quantity  of  potassium  cyanide,  and  dissolved  as  ferrocy-* 
anide  by  excess  of  that  salt.  Ferric  cyanide,  Fe,Cy,,  is  known  only  in 
solution.  Pelouze  obtained  an  insoluble  green  compound  containing 
Fe,Cyg,  or  FeCy|.  Fe^Cy^,  by  passing  chlorine  gas  into  a  boiling  solution 
of  potassium  ferrocyanide. 

The  iron  cyanides  unite  with  other  metallic  cyanides,  forming  two  very 
important  groups  of  compounds,  called  ferroq/anides  and  ferricyanideSf  the 
compoditiou  of  which  may  be  illustrated  by  the  respective  potasiiium-salts : 

Ferrocyanide,  K^Fe^^Cy,,  or  4KCy .  Fe'^Cy^. 
Ferricyanide,  K^Fe'-'^Cye,  or  8KCy .  Fe^-^'Cy,.* 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  formulte,  that  the  ferro-  and  ferricyanides 
differ  from  one  another  only  by  one  atom  of  univalent  metal,  and,  accord- 
ingly, it  is  found  that  the  former  may  be  converted  into  the  latter,  by  the 
action  of  oxidizing  (metal-abstracting)  agents,  and  the  latter  into  the  for- 
mer by  the  action  of  reducing  (metal-adding)  agents.  Thus  potassium 
ferrocyanide  is  easily  converted  into  the  ferricyanide  by  the  action  of  chlo- 
rine, and  many  double  ferrocyanides  may  be  formed  from  ferricyanides  by 
the  action  of  alkalies  in  presence  of  a  reducing  agent;  thus  potassium 
ferricyanide,  K^Fe'^'Cyj,  is  easily  converted  into  ammonio-tripotassio  fer- 
rocyanide, (NH4)K,Fe^^Cy,,  by  the  action  of  ammonia  in  presence  of  glu- 
cose, f 

.  *  Strictly  speaking,  the  formnlA  of  potaminm  fenicyftnide  ohoiild  be  6KCy .  Fe^'gCje  ("^ 
Ibon,  p.  398);  but,  for  CDiiiptiring  the  conipoeition  of  the  ferricyantdefl  with  that  of  the  ferro* 
cyanides,  the  tiimpler  formula  above  given  is  more  convenient. 

f  The  ferrocyanides  nnd  ferricyanides  are  sometimes  regarded  an  salts  of  peculiar  com- 
pound radicals  containing  iron,  viz.,  ferrf>cyanr>gtn^  Fe"Cyfl,  and  ferricyanngen^  Fe^'Cy^,  the 
first  being  quadrivalent,  the  second  trivalent;  but  there  is  nothing  gained  by  this  asflump- 
tioD.  For  a  discaasion  of  the  formulso  of  these  salts,  and  of  the  double  cyanides  in  general, 
•ee  Watts's  Dictionary  of  Chemistry,  vol.  11.  p.  201. 
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Ferrocytmides. 

Potassium  FxRROOTANiDEf  K^Fe^-'Cy,,  or  4KCy  .  Fe^'Cj,,  commonlj 
called  yellow  pnusiate  of  potash.  —  This  important  salt  is  formed :  —  1.  Bj 
digesting  precipitated  ferrous  cyanide  in  aqueous  solution  of  potassium 
cyanide.  —  2.  By  digesting  ferrous  hydrate  with  potassium  cyanide,  potash 
being  formed  at  the  same  time : 

6KCy    +     Fe^^HjO,    =    2KH0    -|-    K^Pe'^Cy,. 

8.  Ferrous  cyanide  with  aqueous  potash : 

^  8F'^Cy,    +    4KH0    =    2Fe''H,0,    +     K^Fe'''Cy,. 

4.  Aqueous  potassium  cyanide  with  metallic  iron :  if  the  air  be  excluded, 
hydrogen  is  evolved : 

6KCy     +     Fe     -f     20H,    ==    K^Fe^^Cy,    +    2KH0     -f     H,; 

but  if  the  air  has  access  to  the  liquid,  oxygen  is  absorbed,  and  no  hydrogen 
is  evolved : 

6KGy     -I-     Fe    +     OH,    +     0     =    K^Fe'^Cy,    +    2KH0. 
6.  Ferrous  sulphide  with  aqueous  potassium  cyanide : 

6KCy    +    Fe^'S     =     K^S    +     K^Fe'^Cy,. 
6.  Any  soluble  ferrous  salt  with  potassium  cyanide-;  e,  g.: 
6KCy     +     S04Fe^^    =    SO^K,    -j-     K^Fe^^Cy,. 

Potassium  ferrocyanide  is  manufactured  on  the  large  scale  by  the  follow- 
ing process :  —  Dry  refuse  animal  matter  of  any  kind  is  fused  at  a  red  heat 
with  impure  potassium  carbonate  and  iron  filings,  in  a  large  iron  veesel, 
from  which  the  air  should  be  excluded  as  niuch  as  possible ;  potassium 
cyanide  is  generated  in  large  quantity.  The  melted  mass  is  afterwards 
treated  with  hot  water,  which  dissolves  out  the  cyanide  and  other  salts,  the 
cyanide  being  quickly  converted  by  the  oxide  or  sulphide*  of  iron  into 
ferrocyanide.  The  filtered  solution  is  evaporated,  and  the  first-formed 
crystals  are  purified  by  re-solution.  If  a  sufficient  quantity  of  iron  be  not 
present,  great  loss  is  incurred  by  the  decomposition  of  the  cyanide  into  po- 
tassium carbonate  and  ammonia. 

A  new  process  for  the  preparation  of  potassium  ferrocyanide  has  lately 
been  proposed  by  M.  G^lis.  It  consists  in  converting  carbon  bisulphide 
into  ammonium  sulphocarbonate  by  agitating  it  with  ammonium  sulphide: 
CS,  -f-  (NH^JJS  =  (NHJjCS,,  and  heating  the  product  thus  obtained  with 
potassium  sulphide,  whereby  potassium  sulphocyannte  (p  717)  is  forme<i^ 
with  evolution  of  ammonium  sulphide  and  hydrogen  sulphide : 

2(NH4),CS,    -f    KgS    =    2CNSK    +     2(NH4)HS     -f     8H^. 

The  potassium  sulphocyanate  is  dried,  mixed  with  finely  divided  nletallie 
iron,  and  heated  for  a  short  time  in  a  closed  iron  vessel  to  dull  redness, 
whereby  the  mixture  is  converted  into  potassium  ferrocyanide,  potassium 
sulphide,  and  iron  sulphide : 

6CN8K    +     Fe,    =     K.Fe^^Cy,    +   6Fe''S     +     K,8. 

By  treatment  with  water,  the  sulphide  and  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  are 
dissolved,  and  on  evaporation  the  ferrocyanide  is  obtained  in  crystals.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  this  ingenious  process  is  capable  of  being 
carried  out  upon  a  large  scale. 

*  The  ralpbur  is  derived  from  the  reduced  sulphate  of  the  crude  pettrl-«shes  uid  the  aziiBuJ 
substances  used  in  the  manufiMsture. 
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Potassium  ferroojanide  forms  large,  transparent,  yellow  crystals,  K^Fe^' 
Cy^  .3  Aq.,  derived  from  an  octohedron  with  a  square  buse:  they  cleave 
with  facility  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  base  of  the  octohedron,  and  are 
tough  and  difficult  to  powder.  They  dissolve  in  4  parts  of  cold  and  2  parts 
of  boiling  water,  and  are  insoluble  in  alcohol.  They  are  permanent  in  the 
air,  and  have  a  mild  saline  taste.  The  salt  has  no  poisonous  properties, 
and,  in  small  doses  at  least,  is  merely  purgative.  Exposed  to  a  gentle  heat, 
it  loses  8  molecules  of  water,  and  becomes  anhydrous :  at  a  high  tempera- 
ture it  yields  potassium  cyanide,  iron  carbide,  and  various  gaseous  pro- 
ducts ;  if  air  be  admitted,  the  cyanide  becomes  cyanate. 

Potassium  ferrocyanide  is  a  chemical  reagent  of  great  value :  when  mixed 
in  solution  with  neutral  or  slightly  acid  salts  of  the  heavy  metals,  it  gives 
rise  to  precipitates  which  very  frequently  present  highly  characteristic 
colors.  In  most  of  these  compounds  the  potassium  is  simply  displaced 
by  the  new  metal :  the  beautiful  brown  ferrocyanide  of  copper  contains, 
for  example,  Cu'^^e-^'Cy,,  or  2Cu'''Cy, .  Fe'^'Cy^  and  that  of  lead,  Pb^', 
Fe^'Cy^ 

With  ferrotu  aalts^  potassium  ferrocyanide  gives  a  precipitate  which  is 
perfectly  white,  if  the  air  be  excluded  and  the  solution  is  quite  free  from, 
ferric  salt,  but  quickly  turns  blue  on  exposure  to  the  air.  It  consists  of 
potassio-ferrout  ferrocyanide^  E^Fe^^ fij^  or  potassium  ferrocyanide  having 
half  the  potassium  replaced  by  iron.  The  same  salt  is  produced  in  the 
preparation  of  hydrocyanic  acid  by  distilling  potassium  ferrocyanide  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  (p.  701). 

When  a  soluble  ferrocyanide  is  added  to  the  solution  of  tk  ferric  ealt,  a 
deep  blue  precipitate  is  formed,  consisting  of  ferric  ferrocyanide,  Fe.Cy,f,  or 
FC-'^Fe'^jCy,,,  or  4Fe'^^Cy, .  SFe'^Cy,,  which  in  combination  with  18  mole- 
cules of  water  constitutes  ordinary  Prussian  blue.  This  beautiful  pigment 
is  best  prepared  by  adding  potassium  ferrocyanide  to  ferric  nitrate  or 
chloride : 

SK^Fe^^Cy,    -f    2Fe'^',Cl«    =     12KC1    +    Fe^Cyig. 

It  is  also  formed  by  precipitating  a  mixture  of  ferrous  and  ferric  salts  with 
potassium  cyanide : 

18KCy    -f     SFe^'Cl,    -f-    2Fe^^',Cl,    =    18Ka    -j-    Fe^Cyjg. 

This  reaction  explains  Scheele's  test  for  prussic  acid  (p.  703).  Prussian 
blue  is  also  formed  by  the  action  of  air,  chlorine-water,  and  other  oxidizing 
agents,  on  potassio-ferrous  ferrocyanide ;  probably  thus': 

6K,Fe^^,Cy,    +    0,    =    Fe^Cya    +    8K4Fe^^Cy,    +    Fe,0,. 

It  is  chiefly  by  this  last  reaction  that  Prussian  blue  is  prepared  on  the 
large  scale,  potassium  ferrocyanide  being  first  precipitated  by  ferrous  sul- 
phate, and  the  resulting  white  or  light  blue  precipitate  either  left  to  oxidize 
by  contact  with  the  air,  or  subjected  to  the  action  of  nitric  acid,  chlorine, 
hypochlorites,  chromic  acid,  &c.  The  product,  however,  is  not  pure  ferric 
ferrocyanide:  for  it  is  certain  that  another  and  simpler  reaction  takes 
place  at  the  same  time,  by  which  the  potasflio-ferrous  ferrocyanide,  (K^Fe^^) 
Fe^^Cy^,  is  converted,  by  abstraction  of  an  atom  of  potassium,  into  pottu- 
aio-ferrout  ferrieyanidey  (KFe^^)Fe^^^Cy|,  which  also  possesses  a  fine  deep- 
blue  color.  Commercial  Prussian  blue  is,  therefore,  generally  a  mixture 
of  this  compound  with  ferric  ferrocyanide,  Fe^^^^Pe^^fiy^^^  the  one  or  the 
other  predominating  according  to  the  manner  in  which  the  process  is  con- 
ducted. 

Prussian  blue  in  the  moist  state  forms  a  bulky  precipitate,  which  shrinks 
to  a  comparatively  small  compass  when  well  washed  and  dried  by  a  gentle 
heat.     In  the  dry  state  it  is  hard  and  brittle,  much  resembling  in  appear- 
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FEBBICYANIDE3. 


Ferrieyartiiiit. 
Bslts  arc  rormed,  as  Blresd;  observed,  b;  BbBtraotion  of  mtttl  from 
oc;uiideB;  in  other  words,  by  the  ftction  of  oiidiiing  ageats. 

iBiOn  FsBBICIANtDB,  K,Fe'"Cy,.  often  called  rtdpmiiale  ofpolaak, 

.    ared  by  slowly  passing  cliloriae,  with  agitation,  iota  a  aoniewhat 

-.ad  cold  salutioa  of  poiaseium  ferrocyanide,  until  the  liquid  acquires 

reddisb-green  color,  and  ceases  to  precipitate  a  ferric  salt..     The 

n  ia  evaporated  until  a  skin  begins  to  foroi  upon  the  surface,  then 

I,  and  left  10  cool :   and  the  salt  is  purified  by  re-cryatalliiation.      It 

regular,  prismatic,  or  sometimes  tabular  crystals,  of  a  beautiful  ruby- 

at,  permanent  in  the  air,  and  soluble  in  4  parts  of  cold  water;  the 

in  baa  a  dark-greenish  color.      The  crystals  burn  when  introduced 

le  flame  of  a  candle,  and  emit  sparks.     The  salt  is  decomposed  by  ex- 

f  chlorine,  and  by  deoxidizing  agents,  as  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

drogen  ftn-icyanidt  is  obtained  in  the  Torm  of  a  reddish  brown  acid 

1,  by  deconipo.''ing  lead  ferricyanide   with  sulphuric  acid :  it  is  very 

.ble.  and  is  resolved,  by  boiling,  into  hydiatod  ferric  cyanide,  an  in- 

ile  dark-green  powder  containing  Fe,Cyi ,  8  Aq,,  and  hydrocyanic  acid. 

ferricyanirtes  of  jorfium,  aninianiuiR,  and  of  the  alkaline  eartki,  are  sol- 

;  those  of  most  of  the   other  melals  are  insoluble.     Potassium  ferri- 

lide,  added  to  a  ferric  salt,  occasions  no  precipitate,  but  merely  a  dark- 

■g  of  tbe  reddish-brown  color  of  the  solution;   with  ferrout  tatu.  on  the 

>T  hand,  it  gives  a  deep  blue  precipitate,  consisting  of  /erroiu  ferrin/iinidt, 

Cj„.  X  Aq-,  or  Fe",FB"',Cy„.  i  Aq.,  which,  when  dry,  has  a  brighter 

.  than  Prussian  blue :  it  is  known  under  the  name  of  TumbuWi  blue. 

noe,  potassium  ferricyanide  is  as  delicate  a  test  for  ferrous  salts  as  the 

low  ferrocyanide  is  for  ferric  salts. 


s. — This  name  is  applied  to  a  series  of  compounds  analo- 
■ns  t4j  the  preceding,  containing  cobalt  in  place  of  iron;  a  hydrogen-acid 
IS  been  obtained,  and  a  number  of  salts,  which  much  resemble  the  fetri- 
ranidqs.  Several  other  metals  of  the  same  isomorphous  family  are  found 
ipable  of  replacing  iron  in  these  compounds. 

NiTROPRUssiDis  — The  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  feTrooyanidei  and  fBr- 
■ioyanides  gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  a  very  interesting  aeries  of  new 
Mlts,  which  were  discovered  by  Dr.  Flayfair.  The  general  formula  of 
theae  sails  appears  to  be  M,(NO)Fe"Cy,,  which  eibibits  a  close  relation 
with  those  of  the  ferro-  and  ferricyanides. 

The  formation  of  the  nitroprussides  appears  to  consist  In  the  reduction 
'  of  the  nitric  aeid  to  the  elate  of  nitrogen  dioiide  or  nilrosyl,  MO,  which 
replaces  1  molecule  of  metallic  cyanide,  HCy,  in  a  molecule  of  ferricyanide, 
M,FB"'Cy,.  The  formation  of  these  salts  is  attended  by  (he  production 
of  a  variety  of  secondary  products,  such  as  cyanogen,  oxamide,  hydrocyanic 
acid,  nitrogen,  carbonic  acid,  &a.  One  of  the  finest  compounds  of  this 
serieaialbenitroprusBide  of  sodium.  Na,(NO)Fe"Cy,.  2  Aq.,  whichisreadily 
obtained  b^  treating  2  parts  of  the  powdered  ferrocyanide  with  5  parts  of 
eomraoD  nitric  acid  previously  diluted  with  its  own  volume  of  water.  The 
solution,  after  the  evoluiiou  of  gns  has  ceased,  is  digested  on  the  water- bath, 
until  ferrous  salts  no  longer  yield  a  blue,  but  a  elnle-colorcd  precipitate. 
The  liquid  is  now  allowed  10  cool,  when  much  potassium  nitrate,  and  occa- 
sionally oiamide.  is  deposited  i  it  is  filtered  and  neutraliied  with  sodium 
oarbonate,  which  yields  a  green  or  brown  precipitate,  and  a  ruby-colored 
filtrate.  This,  on  evaporation,  gives  a  crystalliiatian  of  the  nitratei  of  po- 
t»BsiuiD  and  sodium,  together  with  the  nitropmiaide.     The  oryital*  of  the 
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ance  the  best  indigo :  the  freshly  fractured  surfaces  have  a  beaotifnl  cop- 
per-red lustre;  similar  to  that  produced  by  rubbing  indigo  with  a  hard 
body.  Prussian  blue  is  quite  insoluble  in  water  and  dilute  acids,  with  the 
exception  of  oxalic  acid,  in  a  solution  of  which  it  dissolves,  forming  a  deep- 
blue  liquid,  which  is  sometimes  used  as  ink :  concentrated  oil  of  Titriol 
oonverts  it  into  a  white,  pasty  mass,  which -again  becomes  blue 'on  addition 
of  water.  Alkalies  destroy  the  color  instantly :  they  dissolve  out  a  ferro- 
cyanide,  and  leave  ferric  oxide.  Boiled  with  water  and  mercuric  oxide,  it 
yields  a  cyanide  of  the  metal,  and  ferric  oxide.  Heated  in  the  air,  Prus- 
sian blue  bums  like  tinder,  leaving  a  residue  of  ferric  oxide.  Exposed  to 
a  high  temperature  in  a  close  vessel,  it  gives  off  water,  ammonium  cyanide, 
and  ammonium  carbonate,  and  leaves  carbide  of  iron.  It  forms  a  very 
beautiful  pigment,  both  as  oil  and  water  color,  but  has  little  permanency. 

Common  or  basic  Prussian  blue  is  an  inferior  article  prepared  by  pre- 
cipitating a  mixture  of  ferrous  sulphate  and  alum  with  potassium  ferrocy- 
anide,  and  exposing  the  precipitate  to  the  air.  It  contains  alumina,  which 
impairs  the  color,  but  adds  to  the  weight. 

Soluble  Prussian  blue  is  obtained  by  adding  ferric  chloride  to  an  excess 
of  potassium  ferrocy anide ;  it  is  insoluble  in  the  snline  liquor,  but  soluble 
in  pure  water.  It  has  a  deep  blue  color,  and  probably  consists  of  potassio- 
ferrous  ferrioyanide. 

Htdbooen  Febboctanide  oe  Htdeopbbboctanic  Acid,  B^Fe^^Cy^  dis- 
covered by  Mr.  Porrett,  is  prepared  by  decomposing  ferrocyanide  of  lead 
or  copper  suspended  in  water  by  a  stream  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas. 
The  filtered  solution  evaporated  in  a  vacuum  over  oil  of  vitriol,  yields  the 
acid  in  the  solid  form.  If  the  aqueous  solution  be  agitated  with  ether, 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  acid  separates  in  colorless,  crystalline  laminse ;  it 
may  even  be  made  in  large  quantity  by  adding  hydrochloric  acid  to  a  Birong 
solution  of  potassium  ferrocyanide  in  water  &ee  from  air,  and  shaking  the 
whole  with  ether.  The  crystals  may  be  dissolved  in  alcohol,  and  the  acid 
again  thrown  down  by  ether.  Hydroferrocyanic  acid  differs  completely 
from  hydrocyanic  acid :  its  solution  in  water  has  a  powerfully  acid  taste 
and  reaction,  and  decomposes  alkaline  carbonates  with  effervescence:  it 
does  not  dissolve  mercuric  oxide  in  the  cold,  but  when  heat  is  applied,  un- 
dergoes decomposition,  forming  mercuric  cyanide  and  ferrous  cyanide: 
H^Fe'^'Cye  +  2Hg^^0  =  2Hg^^Cy,  +  Fe'^Cy,  +  20H,;  but  the  ferrous  cy- 
anide is  immediately  oxidized  by  the  excess  of  mercuric  oxide,  with  sepa- 
ration of  metallic  mercury.  In  the  dry  state  the  acid  is  very  permanent, 
but  when  long  exposed  to  the  air  in  contact  with  water,  it  is  entirely  con- 
verted into  Prussian  blue. 

Sodium  ferrocyanide^  Na^-'Fe^-'Cy^ .  12  Aq.,  crystallizes  in  yellow  four- 
sided  prisms,  which  are  efflorescent  in  the  air  and  very  soluble. 

Ammonium  ferrocyanide,  (NH4)'^Fe^'Cye  .  8  Aq.,  is  isomorphous  with  po- 
tassium ferrocyanide :  it  is  easy  soluble,  and  is  decomposed  by  ebullition. 
Barium  ferrocyanide,  Ba^',Fe^^Cy,,  prepared  by  boiling  potassium  ferrocy. 
anide  with  a  large  excess  of  barium  chloride,  or  Prussian  blue  with  baryta- 
water,  forms  minute  yellow,  anhydrous  crystals,  which  have  but  a  small  de- 
gree of  solubility  even  in  boiling  water.  The  corresponding  compounds 
of  strontium,  calcium,  and  magnetivm  are  more  freely  soluble.  The  ferro- 
cyanides  of  silver,  lead,  zinc,  manganese,  and  bismuth  are  white  and  insoluble ; 
those  of  nickel  and  cobalt  are  pale-green  and  insoluble;  and,  lastly,  that  of 
copper  has  a  beautiful  reddish-brown  tint. 

There  are  also  several  double  ferrocyanides.  When,  for  example,  con- 
centrated solutions  of  calcium  chloride  and  potassium  ferrocyanide  are 
mixed,  a  sparingly  soluble  crystalline  precipitate  falls,  containing  K^Ca'^' 
Fe^^Cyg. 
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Ferrieyanides, 

These  salts  are  formed,  as  already  obseryed,  by  absiraotion  of  metal  from 
the  ferrocyanides ;  in  other  words,  by  the  action  of  oxidizing  agents. 

Potassium  Fkbrictanide,  K,Fe^^^Cy|,  often  called  redprutsiaie  of  potash, 
is  prepared  by  slowly  passing  chlorine,  with  agitation,  into  a  soDiewhat 
dilute  and  cold  solution  of  potassium  ferrocyanide,  until  the  liquid  acquires 
a  deep  reddish-green  color,  and  ceases  to  precipitate  a  ferric  salt.  The 
solution  is  evaporated  until  a  skin  begins  to  fbrm  upon  the  surface,  then 
filtered,  and  left  to  cool ;  and  the  salt  is  purified  by  re-crystallization.  It 
forms  regular,  prismatic,  or  sometimes  tabular  crystals,  of  a  beautiful  ruby- 
red  tint,  permanent  in  the  air,  and  soluble  in  4  parts  of  cold  water:  the 
solution  has  a  dark-greenish  color.  The  crystals  burn  when  introduced 
into  the  flame  of  a  candle,  and  emit  sparks.  The  salt  is  decomposed  by  ex- 
cess of  chlorine,  and  by  deoxidizing  agents,  as  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

Hydrogen  ferrieyanide  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  reddish  brown  acid 
liquid,  by  decomposing  lead  ferricyanide  with  sulphuric  acid :  it  is  very 
unstable,  and  is  resolved,  by  boiling,  into  hydrated  ferric  cyanide,  an  in- 
soluble dark-green  powder  containing  FejCy^  .  3  Aq.,  and  hydrocyanic  acid. 
The  ferricyanides  of  sodium^  ammonium,  and  of  the  alkaline  earths^  are  sol- 
uble ;  those  of  most  of  the  other  metals  are  insoluble.  Potassium  ferri- 
cyanide, added  to  a  ferric  salt,  occasions  no  precipitate,  but  merely  a  dark- 
ening of  the  reddish -brown  color  of  the  solution ;  with  ferrous  ealte,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  gives  a  deep  blue  precipitate,  consisting  of  ferrous  ferricyanide^ 
Fe^Cy,,.  X  Aq.,  or  Fe'^,Fe''^'-Cy,j .  z  Aq.,  which,  when  dry,  has  a  brighter 
tint  than  Prussian  blue :  it  is  known  under  the  name  of  7\tmbuWs  blue. 
Hence,  potassium  ferricyanide  is  as  delicate  a  test  for  ferrous  salts  as  the 
yellow  ferrocyanide  is  for  ferric  salts. 

CoBALTiOTANiDES. — This  name  is  applied  to  a  series  of  compounds  analo- 
gous to  the  preceding,  containing  cobalt  in  place  of  iron ;  a  hydrogen-acid 
has  been  obtained,  and  a  number  of  salts,  which  much  resemble  the  ferri- 
cyanides. Several  other  metals  of  the  same  isomorphous  family  are  found 
capable  of  replacing  iron  in  these  compounds. 

NiTBOPRUSSiDBS  — The  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  ferrocyanides  and  fer- 
ricyanides gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  a  very  interesting  series  of  new 
salts,  which  were  discovered  by  Dr.  Playfair.  The  general  formula  of 
these  salts  appears  to  be  M,(N0)Fe^^Cy5,  which  exhibits  a  close  relation 
with  those  of  the  ferro-  and  ferricyanides. 

The  formation  of  the  nitroprussides  appears  to  consist  in  the  reduction 
of  the  nitric  acid  to  the  state  of  nitrogen  dioxide  or  nit  rosy  1,  NO,  which 
replaces  1  molecule  of  metallic  cyanide,  MCy,  in  a  molecule  of  ferricyanide, 
MjFe'^^Cyj.  The  formation  of  these  salts  is  attended  by  the  production 
of  a  variety  of  secondary  products,  such  as  cyanogen,  oxamide,  hydrocyanic 
acid,  nitrogen,  carbonic  acid,  &o.  One  of  the  finest  compounds  of  this 
series  is  the  nitroprusside  of  sodium.  Na,(N0)Fe''Cy4.  2  Aq.,  which  is  readily 
obtained  by  treating  2  parts  of  the  powdered  ferrocyanide  with  6  parts  of 
common  nitric  acid  previously  diluted  with  its  own  volume  of  water.  The 
solution,  after  the  evolution  of  gas  has  ceased,  is  digested  on  the  water-bath, 
until  ferrous  salts  no  longer  yield  a  blue,  but  a  slate-colored  precipitate. 
The  liquid  is  now  allowed  to  cool,  when  much  potassium  nitrate,  and  occa- 
sionally oxamide,  is  deposited  t  it  is  filtered  and  neutralized  with  sodium 
carbonate,  which  yields  a  green  or  brown  precipitate,  and  a  ruby-colored 
filtrate.  This,  on  evaporation,  gives  a  crystallization  of  the  nitrates  of  po- 
tassium and  sodium,  together  with  the  nitroprusside.  The  crystals  of  the 
60 
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» 
latter  are  selected  ^d  purified  by  crystallization ;  they  are  rhombic  and 
of  a  !>plendid  ruby  color.     The  soluble  nitroprussides  strike  a  most  betu- 
tiful  violet  tint  with  soluble  sulphides.     This  reaction  is  recommended  bj 
Playfair  as  the  most  delicate  test  for  alkaline  sulphides. 


ALCOHOLIC  CYANIDES  OR  H7DIIOCTANIC  ETHSRS. 

These  compounds  play  an  important  part  in  organic  chemistry :  we  h&Te 
already  had  occasion  to  notice  them  several  times  in  speaking  of  the  eon- 
version  of  alcohols  into  acids  containing  a  greater  number  of  carbon-atoms. 

The  cyanides  of  univalent  alcohol-radicals  may  also  be  regarded  as  com- 
pounds of  nitrogen  with  trivalent  radicals:  hence  they  are  often  called 
nilriUt ;  thus : 

Hydrogen  cyanide     H  .  CN  =  (C  H  )'^'N  Methenyl  nilrile. 

Methyl  cyanide     C  H, .  CN  ss  (C,H,)'^''N  Ethenyl  nitrile. 

Ethyl  cyanide         C,H. .  CN  =  (CjHjj'^'N  Propenyl  nitrile. 

Propyl  cyanide      C,H^.CN  =  (Q^^^Y^f^S  Quartenyl  nilrile. 

Phenyl  cyanide       C,H, .  CN  =  (C^H^/^'N  Benionitrile. 

These  alcoholic  cyanides  are  produced : 

1.  By  distilling  a  mixture  of  potassium  cyanide  and  the  potassium-stU 
of  ethylsulphuric  or  a  similar  acid: 

CNK        +        S0,(C,H4)K        =        SO.K,        +        CN ,  C,H, 
Potassium  Potassium  Potassium  Ethyl 

cyanide.  ethyl-sulphate.  sulphate.  cyanide. 

2.  By  the  dehydrating  action  of  phosphoric  oxide  on  the  ammoninn- 
salts  of  the  corresponding  acids  containing  the  radicals  CbH^^iO  and 
CbHib-tO;  thus: 

C,H,0,.NH^        —         20H,         =         C,H,N 
Ammonium  Etnenyl 

acetate.  nitrile. 

C^H50,.NH4         —         20H,        =  C^HjN 

Ammonium  Benzonitrile. 

benzoate. 

The  bodies  obtained  by  these  two  processes  are  oily  liquids,  exhibiting 
the  same  properties  whether  prepared  by  the  first  or  the  second  method, 
excepting  that  those  obtained  by  the  latter  have  an  aromatic  fragrant  odor, 
whereas  those  prepared  by  the  former  have  a  pungent  and  repulsive  odor, 
due  to  the  presence  of  certain  isomeric  compounds,  to  be  noticed  farther 
on.  Mfthyl  cyanide^  Etkmyl-nitrile,  or  AcetonUrile^  boils  at  77®  C.  (170°F  ): 
Ethyl  cuanide,  or  Propenyi-nitrile,  at  82<»  C  (180°  F.);  Butyl  cyanidt,  or 
Val^onifHle,  at  1250-128«  C.  (2570-262«  F.) ;  Amyl  cyanide,  or  CaproniriU, 
at  146°  C.  (296°  F);  Phenyl  cyanide,  or  Bemonitriu,  at  190  6°  C.  (876<»  F.). 

All  these  cyanides,  when  heated  with  fuming  sulphuric  acid  or  sulphu- 
ric oxide,  undergo  the  decomposition  already  mentioned  (p.  682),  yielding 
sulpho-acids.  By  heating  with  caustic  potash  or  soda,  they  are  reaolted 
into  ammonia  and  the  corresponding  fatty  or  aromatic  acid,  just  as  hydro- 
cyanic acid  similarly  treated  is  resolved  into  ammonia  and  formic  acid; 
tnus: 

CNH         +         2H,0        =         NH,         -f-         CBfit 
Hydrogen  Formio 

cyanide.  aoid. 
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CN.CjHj        +        2H,0         =         NH,         +         C,H,0, 

Ethyl  Propionic 

cyanide.  acid. 

CN.CeHg        +        2H,0         =         NH,         +         C^H,0, 
Phenyl  Benioic  acid, 

cyanide. 

Eihene  cyanide,  rC,H4)^^(CN),,  is  obtained  by  distilling  potassium  cyanide 
with  ethene  bromide : 

CjH^Br,    +     2CNK    =    2KBr    +    C,H^(CN)y 

It  is  a  crystalline  body,  melting  at  50®,  and  converted  by  alcoholic  potash 
into  ammonia  and  succinic  acid: 

C,H^(CN),    4-     4H,0    =    2NH,    +     C^H.O^. 

IsocTANiDES.  —  On  examining  the  equations  just  given  for  the  decompo- 
sition of  the  alcoholic  cyanides  under  the  influence  of  alkalies,  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  the  reaction  might  be  supposed  to  take  place  in  a  di£ferent  way, 
each  cyanide  or  nitrile  yielding,  not  ammonia  and  an  acid  containing  the 
same  number  of  carbon-atoms  as  itself,  but  an  alcoholic  ammonia,  or 
amine,  and  formic  acid;  thus: 

CN.CjHj        +        2H,0        =        NHjCjHj        +        CH,0, 
Ethyl  Etbyl-  Formic 

cyanide.  amine.  acid. 

In  the  one  case  the  alcohol-radical  remains  united  with  the  carbon,  pro- 
ducing a  homologue  of  formic  acid,  together  with  ammonia;  in  the  other 
it  remains  united  with  the  nitrogen,  producing  a  homologue  of  ammonia, 
together  with  formic  acid. 

A  class  of  cyanides  exhibiting  the  second  of  these  reactions  has  lately 
been  discovered  by  Dr.  Hofmann.*  They  are  obtained  by  distilling  a 
mixture  of  an  alcoholic  ammonia-base  and  chloroform  with  alcoholic  potash ; 
for  example : 

CeH^N        -f        CHCl,        =        8HC1        -|-        C^H.N 
Aniline.  Chloro-  Phenyl- 

form.  isocyanide. 

The  potash  serves  to  neutralize  the  hydrochloric  acid  produced,  which 
would  otherwise  quickly  decompose  the  isocyanide.  Phenyl  isocyanide, 
when  freed  from  excess  of  aniline  by  oxalic  acid,  then  dried  with  OAustic 
potash  and  rectified,  is  an  oily  liquid,  green  by  transmitted,  blue  by  re- 
flected light,  and  having  an  intolerably  pungent  and  suflfocating  odor.  It 
is  isomeric  with  benzonitrile,  and  is  resolved  by  boiling  with  dilute  acids 
into  formic  acid  and  aniline : 

C^H^N        +        2H,0        =        CH,0,        +        C,H^N. 

It  is  a  remarlcable  fact  that,  whereas  the  normal  alcoholic  cyanides  are 
easily  decomposed  by  boiling  alkaline  solutions,  the  isocyanides  are 
scarcely  altered  by  alkalies,  but  are  easily  hydrated  under  the  influence 
of  acids. 

The  isocyanides  of  ethyl  and  amyl  have  been  obtained  by  similar  pro- 
cesses; also  by  (he  action  of  ethylic  and  amjlic  iodides  on  silver  cyanide. 
They  resemble  the  phenyl  compound  in  their  reactions,  and  are  also  char- 
acterized by  extremely  powerful  odors.  The  repulsive  odor  possessed  by 
the  normal  alcoholic  cyanides  when  prepared  by  distilling  potassium  cya- 

•  ProcaedingB  of  the  Royal  Society,  zrl.  144, 148, 150. 
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nide  with  the  ethyl-sulphate,  appe&rs  to  be  due  to  the  presence  of  small 
quantities  of  these  isocyanides. 

The  difference  of  constitution  between  the  normal  cyanides  and  the  iso- 
cyanides  may  be  represented  by  the  following  formulne,*  taking  the  methyl 
compounds  tor  example: 


"•{S. 


Isocyanide. 


Cyanide. 

In  the  isocyanide  the  carbon  belonging  to  the  alcohol-radical  is  united  di- 
rectly with  the  nitrogen;  in  the  isocyanide,  only  through  the  medium  of 
the  carbon  belonging  to  the  cyanogen. 

This  difference  of  structure  may  perhaps  account  for  the  difference  in  the 
reactions  of  the  cyanides  and  isocyanides  under  the  influence  of  hydrating 
agents;  thus: 


Methyl  cyanide. 

n{ch,      + 

Methyl  isocyanide. 


2H,0        = 


NH, 
Ammonia. 


+ 


2H,0        ^     Nj^f,^     + 
Methylamine. 


I  OH 
Acetic  acid. 

C\  0 
tOH 
Formic  acid. 


Cyanic  and  Cyannric  Acids. 

These  are  two  remarkable  polymeric  bodies,  related  in  a  yery  close  and 
intimate  manner,  and  presenting  phenomena  of  great  interest.  Cyanic 
acid  is  formed  as  a  potassium-salt,  in  coigunction  with  potassium  cyanide, 
when  cyanogen  gas  is  transmitted  over  heated  hydrate  or  carbonate  of  po- 
tassium, or  passed  into  a  solution  of  the  alkaline  base,  the  reaction  resem- 
bling  that  by  which  potassium  chlorate  and  potassium  chloride  are  generated 
when  chlorine  is  passed  into  a  solution  of  potash,  (p.  186.)  Potassium 
cyanate  is,  moreover,  formed  when  the  cyanide  is  exposed  to  a  high  tem- 
perature with  access  of  air :  unlike  the  chlorate,  it  bears  a  full  red  heat 
without  decomposition. 

Cyanic  Acid,  CNHO,  is  procured  by  heating  to  dull  redness  in  a  hard 
glass  retort  connected  with  a  receiver  cooled  by  ice,  cyanuric  acid  deprived 
of  its  water  of  crystallization.  The  cynnuric  acid  is  resolved,  without  any 
other  product,  into  cyanic  acid,  which  condenses  in  the  receiver  to  a  limpid, 
colorless  liquid,  of  exceedingly  pungent  and  penetrating  odor,  like  that  of 
the  strongest  acetic  acid:  it  even  blisters  the  skin.  When  mixed  with 
water,  it  decomposes  almost  immediately,  giving  rise  to  ammonium  bicar- 
bonate : 


CNHO        -f        OH,        =         CO,        + 


NH, 


This  is  the  reason  why  the  acid  cannot  be  separated  from  a  cyanate  by 
a  stronger  acid.  A  trace  of  cyanic  acid,  however,  always  escapes  decom- 
position, and  communicates  to  the  carbon  dioxide  evolved  a  pungent  smell 
similar  to  that  of  sulphurous  acid.  The  cyanates  may  be  easily  distin- 
guished by  this  smell,  and  by  the  simultaneous  formation  of  an  ammonia- 
salt,  which  remains  behind. 

Pure  cyanic  acid  cannot  be  preserved :  shortly  after  its  preparation  it 
changes  spontaneously,  with  sudden  elevation  of  temperature,,  into  a  8<»lid, 
white,  opaque,  amorphous  substance,  called  eyamelide.     This  curious  body 

*  NaqwL,  Laboratory,  p.  411. 
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has  the  same  composition  as  cyanic  acid:  it  is  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol, 
ether,  and  dilute  acids:  it  dissolves  in  strong  oil  of  vitriol  by  the  aid  of 
heat,  with  evolution  of  carbon  dioxide  and  production  of  ammonia ;  boiled 
with  solution  of  caustic  alkali,  it  dissolves,  ammonia  being  disengaged,  and 
a  mixture  of  cyanate  and  cyanurate  of  the  base  generated.  By  dry  distil- 
lation it  is  again  converted  into  cyanic  acid. 

PotMsium  Cyanatty  CNKO.  —  The  best  method  of  preparing  this  salt  is, 
according  to  Liebig,  to  oxidize  potassium  cyanide  with  litharge.  The 
cyanide,  already  containing  a  portion  of  cyanate,  described  at  page  704, 
is  re-melted  in  an  earthen  crucible,  and  finely  powdered  lead  oxide  added 
by  small  portions:  the  oxide  is  instantaneously  reduced,  and  the  metal,  at 
first  in  a  state  of  minute  division,  ultimately  collects  to  a  fused  globule  at 
the  bottom  of  the  crucible.  The  salt  is  poured  out,  and,  when  cold,  pow- 
dered and  boiled  with  alcohol;  the  hot  filtered  solution  deposits  crystals 
of  potassium  cyanate  on  cooling.  The  great  deoxidizing  power  exerted  by 
potassium  cyanide  at  a  high  temperature  promises  to  render  it  a  valuable 
agent  in  mauy  of  the  finer  metallurgic  operations. 

Another  method  of  preparing  the  cyannte  is  to  mix  dried  and  finely-pow- 
dered potassium  ferrocyauide  with  half  its  weight  of  equally  dry  manganese 
dioxide;  heat  this  mixture  in  a  sihallow  iron  ladle,  with  free  exposure  to 
air  and  frequent  stirring,  until  the  tinder-like  combustion  is  at  an  end ; 
and  boil  the  residue  in  alcohol,  which  extracts  the  potassium  cyanate. 

This  salt  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  thin,  colorless,  transparent  plates, 
which  suffer  no  change  in  dry  air,  but  on  exposure  to  moisture  are  gradu- 
ally converted,  without  much  alteration  of  appearance,  into  potassium  bi- 
carbonate, ammonia  being  at  the  same  time  given  off.  Water  dissolves  po- 
tassium cyanate  in  large  quantity :  the  solution  is  slowly  decomposed  in 
the  cold,  and  rapidly  at  a  boiling  heat,  into  pot-assium  bicarbonate  and  am- 
monia. When  a  concentrated  solution  is  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of 
dilute  mineral  acid,  a  precipitate  falls,  consisting  of  acid  potassium  cyanu- 
rate. Potassium  cyanate  is  reduced  to  cyanide  by  ignition  with  charcoal 
in  a  covered  crucible.  Mixed  with  solutions  of  lead  and  silver,  it  gives 
rise  to  white  insoluble  cyauates  of  those  metals. 

Ammonium  cyanate ;  Urea.  — When  the  vapor  of  cyanic  acid  is  mixed  with 
excess  of  ainuioniacal  gas,  a  white,  crystalline,  solid  substance  is  produced, 
which  has  all  the  characters  of  a  true,  although  not  neutral  ammonium 
cyanate.  It  dissolves  in  water,  and  if  mixed  with  an  acid,  evolves  carbon 
dioxide :  with  an  alkali,  it  yields  ammonia.  If  the  solution  be  heated,  or 
if  the  crystals  be  merely  exposed  for  a  certain  time  to  the  air,  a  portion  of 
ammonia  is  dissipated,  and  the  properties  of  the  compound  are  completely 
changed.  It  may  now  be  mixed  with  acids  without  the  least  sign  of  de- 
composition, and  does  not  evolve  the  smallest  trace  of  ammonia  when 
treated  with  cold  caustic  alkali.  The  result  of  this  curious  metamorphosis 
of  the  cyanate  is  urea,,  a  product  of  the  animal  body,  the  chief  and  charac- 
teristic constituent  of  urine.  This  transformation,  the  discovery  of  which 
is  due  to  Wohler,  is  especially  interesting  as  the  first  instance  of  the  arti- 
ficial formation  of  a  product  of  the  living  organism.  The  properties  of 
urea,  and  the  most  advantageous  n^ethods  of  preparing  it,  will  be  found 
described  a  few  pages  hence. 

Ctanusic  Aoid,  C3N3H3O,.  —  The  substance  called  melam,  of  which  fur- 
ther mention  will  be  made,  is  dissolved  by  gentle  heat  in  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid,  the  solution  mixed  with  20  or  30  parts  of  water,  and  the  whole 
maintained  at  a  temperature  approaching  the  boiling  point,  until  a  speci- 
men of  the  liquid,  on  being  tried  by  ammonia,  no  longer  gives  a  white  pre- 
cipitate :  several  days  are  required  to  effect  this  change.  The  liquid,  con- 
60* 
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cenirated  by  eyaporation,  deposits  on  cooling  cjanuric  acid,  which  is 
purified  by  re-crystallization.  Another,  and  perhaps  simpler  method,  is  to 
heat  dry  and  pure  urea  in  a  flask  or  retort :  the  substance  melts,  boils,  gives 
off  ammonia  in  large  quantity,  and  at  length  becomes  converted  into  a 
dirty-white,  solid,  amorphous  mass,  which  is  impure  cyanuric  acid.  This 
is  dissolved  by  the  aid  of  heat  in  strong  oil  of  vitriol,  and  nitric  acid 
added  by  small  portions  till  the  liquid  becomes  nearly  colorless :  it  is  then 
mixed  with  water,  and  left  to  cool,  whereupon  the  cyanuric  acid  separates. 
The  urea  may  likewise  be  decomposed  very  conveniently  by  gently  heating 
it  in  a  tube,  while  dry  chlorine  or  hydrochloric  acid  gas  passes  over  it.  A 
mixture  of  cyanuric  acid  and  sal-ammoniac  resulfs,  which  is  separated  by 
dissolving  the  latter  in  water. 

Cyanuric  acid  forms  colorless  efflorescent  crystals,  seldom  of  large  site, 
derived  from  an  oblique  rhombic  prism.  It  is  very  little  soluble  in  cold 
water,  and  requires  24  parts  for  solution  at  a  boiling  heat:  it  reddens  lit- 
mus feebly,  has  no  odor,  and  but  little  taste.  The  acid  is  tribasic:  the 
crystals  contain  CgNgHgO,.  2  Aq.,  and  are  easily  deprived  of  their  water  of 
crystallization.  In  point  of  stability,  cyanuric  acid  offers  a  most  remark- 
able contrast  to  its  isomer,  cyanic  acid  ;  it  dissolves,  as  above  indicated,  in 
hot  oil  of  vitriol,  and  even  in  strong  nitric  acid,  without  decomposition, 
and,  in  fact,  crystallizes  from  the  latter  in  the  anhydrous  state.'  Long- 
continued  boiling  with  these  powerful  agents  resolTes  it  into  ammonia  and 
carbonic  acid. 

The  connection  between  cyanic  acid,  urea,  and  cyanuric  acid,  may  be 
thus  recapitulated : 

Ammonium  cyanate  is  converted  by  heat  into  urea. 

Urea  is  decomposed  by  the  same  means  into  cyanuric  acid  and  ammonia. 

Cyanuric  acid  is  changed  by  a  very  high  temperature  into  cyanic  acid, 
one  molecule  of  cyanuric  acid  splitting  into  8  molecules  of  cyanic 
acic. 

Ethyl  Ctanath  and  Ctanvbate. — When  a  dry  mixture  of  potassium 
cyanate  and  ethylsulphate  is  distilled,  a  product  is  obtained  which  consists 
of  a  mixture  of  the  above  ethers.  They  are  separated  without  difficulty, 
the  cyanate  boiling  at  60**  C.  (140®  F.),  while  the  boiling  point  of  the  cyan- 
urate  is  much  higher  —  namely,  276®  C.  (628°  F.).  Ethyl  cyanate,  CNO. 
CgH^,  is  a  mobile  liquid,  the  vapor  of  which  excites  a  flow  of  tears.  Its 
formation  is  represented  by  the  equation, 

CNOK    +     S04(C,Hj)K     =     SO4K,     -f     CNO.CjHj. 

Ethyl  cyanurate  contains  C^NgOg .  (C^H^),:  it  arises  in  this  reaction  from 
the  coalescence  of  8  molecules  of  ethyl  cyanate.  It  may  be  likewise  ob- 
tained by  distilling  a  mixture  of  potassium  ethylsulphate  and  cyanurate. 
Ethyl  cyanurate  is  a  crystalline  mass,  slightly  soluble  in  water,  readily 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  melting  at  85®  C  (185®  F.).  By  substituting 
fcr  potassium  ethylsulphate,  salts  of  methyl-  and  amyl-sulphuric  acid,  the 
corresponding  methyl-  and  amyl-com pounds  maybe  obtained. 

The  study  of  the  cyanic  and  cyanuric  ethers,  which  were  discovered  by 
Wurtz,  has  led  to  very  important  results,  which  will  be  fully  described  in 
the  section  on  the  Organic  Bases. 

FuLMiNio  Acid. — This  remarkable  compound,  which  is  polymeric  both 
with  cyanic  and  cyanuric  acids,  originates  in  the  peculiar  action  exercised 
by  nitrous  acid  upon  alcohol  in  presence  of  a  salt  of  silver  or  mercury. 
The  acid  itself,  or  hydrogen  fulminate,  has  not  been  obtained. 

Silver  fulminate  is  prepared  by  dissolving  40  or  50  grains  of  silver,  which 
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need  not  be  pure,  in  about  }  oz.  by  measure  of  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1-87, 
by  the  aid  of  a  little  heat.  To  the  highly  acid  solution,  while  still  hot,  2 
measured  ounces  of  alcohol  are  added,  and  heat  is  applied  until  reaction 
commences.  The  nitric  acid  oxidizes. part  of  the  alcohol  to  aldehyde  and 
oxalic  acid,  becoming  itself  reduced  to  nitrous  acid,  which,  in  turn,  acts 
upon  the  alcohol  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  nitrous  ether,  fulminic  acid, 
and  water,  1  molecule  of  nitrous  ether  and  1  molecule  of  nitrous  acid 
containing  the  elements  of  1  molecule  of  fulminic  acid  and  2  molecules  of 
water : 

NO,C,H,     -f.    NO,H     =     C^5,H,0,     +     20H,. 
Ethyl  nitrite.        Nitrous  Fulminic 

acid.  acid. 

The  silver  fulminate  slowly  separates  from  the  hot  liquid  in  the  form  of 
small,  brilliant,  white,  crystalline  plates,  which  may  be  washed  with  a  little 
cold  water,  distributed  upon  separate  pieces  of  filter-paper  in  portions  not 
exceeding  a  grain  or  two  each,  and  left  to  dry  in  a  warm  place.  When 
dry,  the  papers  are  folded  up  and  preserved  in  a  box.  The  only  perfectly 
safe  method  of  keeping  the  salt  is  by  immersing  it  in  water.  Silver  fulmi- 
nate is  soluble  in  86  parts  of  boiling  water,  but  the  greater  part  crystallizes 
out  on 'cooling:  it  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  substances  known,  ex- 
ploding with  fearful  violence  when  strongly  heated,  or  when  rubbed  or 
struck  with  a  hard  body,  or  when  touched  with  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid:  the  metal  is  reduced,  and  a  large  volume  of  gaseous  matter  suddenly 
liberated.  Strange  to  say,  it  may,  when  very  cautiously  mixed  with  cop- 
per oxide,  be  burned  in  a  tube  with  as  much  facility  as  any  other  organic 
substance.  Its  composition  thus  determined  is  expressed  by  the  formula 
C,N,0,Agr 

Fulminic  acid  is  bibasio :  when  silver  fulminate  is  digested  with  caustic 
potash,  one-half  of  the  silver  is  precipitated  as  oxide,  and  a  tilver  potasnutn 
fulminaUy  C^NjO^AgK,  is  produced,  which  resembles  the  neutral  silver-salt, 
and  detonates  by  a  blow.  Corresponding  compounds  containing  sodium  or 
amtnonium  exist;  but  a  pure  fulminate  of  an  alkali-metal  has  never  been 
formed.  If  silver  fulminate  be  digested  with  water  and  copper,  or  zinc, 
the  silver  is  entirely  displaced,  and  a  fulminate  of  the  other  metal  produced. 
The  zinc-salt  mixed  with  baryta- water  gives  rise  to  a  precipitate  of  zinc 
oxide,  while  zinco-harie  fulminate^  (Qj^fi^JLn^^'Rvk'^f  remains  in  solution. 
Mercuric  fulminate^  CjN,0,Hg^^,  is  prepared  by  a  process  very  similar  to  that 
by  which  the  silver-salt  is  obtained :  one  part  of  mercury  is  dissolved  in 
12  parts  of  nitric  acid,  and  the  solution  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
alcohol ;  gentle  heat  is  applied,  and  if  the  reaction  becomes  too  violent,  it 
may  be  moderat-ed  by  the  addition  from  time  to  time  of  more  spirit :  much 
carbonic  acid,  nitrogen,  and  red  vapors  are  disengaged,  together  with  a 
large  quantity  of  nitrous  ether  and  aldehyde :  these  are  sometimes  con- 
densed and  collected  for  sale,  but  are  said  to  contain  hydrocyanic  acid. 
The  mercuric  fulminate  separates  from  hot  liquid,  and  after  cooling  may 
be  purified  from  an  admixture  of  reduced  metal  by  solution  in  boiling  wa- 
ter and  re-crystallization.  It  much  resembles  the  silver  salt  in  appear- 
ance, properties,  and  degree  of  solubility.  It  explodes  violently  by  friction 
or  percussion,  but,  unlike  the  silver  compound,  merely  burns  with  a  sud- 
den and  almost  noiseless  fiash  when  kindled  in  the  open  air.  It  is  manu- 
factured on  a  large  scale  for  the  purpose  of  charging  pereuttion-eapa ;  sul- 
phur and  potassium  chlorate,  or  more  frequently  nitre,  are  added,  and  the 
powder,  pressed  into  the  cap,  is  secured  by  a  drop  of  varnish. 

The  relation  of  composition  between  the  three  isomeric  acids  are  beauti* 
fully  seen  by  comparing  their  silver  salts:  the  first  acid  is  monobasic,  the 
second  bibasic,  and  the  third  tribasic :   • 
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Silyer  oyanate CNOAg. 

SiWer  fulminate ^s^t^i^Sr 

Silver  oyanurate         ....     CgNgOjAg,. 

Until  lately,  beyond  that  of  identity  of  composition,  no  relation 
known  to  exist  between  fulminic  acid  and  its  isomers.  Dr.  Gladstone  baa, 
however,  shown  that,  when  a  solution  of  copper  fulminate  is  mixed  with 
excess  of  ammonia,  filtered,  treated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  excess, 
and  again  filtered  from  the  insoluble  copper  sulphide,  the  liquid  obtained 
is  a  mixed  solution  of  urea  and  ammonium  sulphocyanate. 

Another  view  regarding  the  constitution  of  fulminic  acid  was  proposed 
by  Gerhardt.  The  fulminates  may  be  considered  as  methyl  cyanide  (aeeto- 
nitrile),  in  which  one  atom  of  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  NO,  and  2  atoms  of 
hydrogen  by  mercury  or  silver : 

CNCHHH Methyl  cyanide. 

CNC(NO,Ug,         .        .        .        Silver  fulminate. 
CNC(NO,)Hg^^       .        .         .        Mercuric  fukninate. 

This  view  has  received  some  support  by  the  interesting  observation, 
lately  made  by  Kekul6,  that  the  action  of  chlorine  upon  mercuric  fulminate 
gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  chloropicrin,  CCl^NO,  (p.  538),  a  substance 
originally  obtained  by  Stenhouse,  which  may  be  viewed  as  chloroform,  the 
hydrogen  of  which  is  replaced  by  NO,.  The  connection  of  fulminic  acid 
with  the  methyl  series  is  thus  established. 

FuLMiNVRio  Acid,  CgNgHjO,.  —  This  acid,  isomeric  with  cyanuric  acid, 
was  discovered  simultaneously  by  Liebig  and  by  Schischkolf.  It  is  ob- 
tained by  the  action  of  a  soluble  chloride  upon  mercuric  fulminate.  On 
boiling  mercuric  fulminate  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  potassium  chloride, 
the  mercury-salt  gradually  dissolves,  and  the  clear  solution,  after  some 
time,  becomes  turbid,  in  consequence  of  a  separation  of  mercuric  oxide ; 
it  then  contains  potassium  fulminurate : 

8CJ^,0,Hg'^  +  8KC1  +  OH,  =  4KC1  +  2ngCl,  +  Hg^^O  +  2C,N,0,HK, 
Alercuric  Potassium 

fulminate.  fulminurate. 

If,  instead  of  potassium  chloride,  sodium  or  ammonium  chloride  be  em- 
ployed, the  corresponding  sodium  and  ammonium-compounds  are  obtained. 
The  fulminurates  crystallize  with  great  facility  ;  they  are  not  explosive. 

Fulminurio  acid  has  the  same  composition  as  cyanuric  acid,  but  it  ia 
monobasic,  whereas  cyanuric  acid  is  tribasic. 

Cyanogen  Chlobidvs. — Chlorine  forms  with  cyanogen,  or  its  elements, 
two  compounds,  which  are  polymeric,  nnd  correspond  to  cyanic  and  cyan- 
uric  acids.  Gaseous  cyanogen  cMoride,  CyCl,  is  formed  by  parsing  chlorine 
gas  into  anhydrous  hydrocyanic  acid,  or  by  passing  chlorine  over  moist 
mercuric  cyanide  contained  in  a  tube  sheltered  from  the  light.  It  is  a  per- 
manent and  colorless  gas  at  the  temperature  of  the  air,  of  insupportable 
pungency,  and  soluble  to  a  very  considerable  extent  in  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether.  At  — 18®  C.  (0°  P)  it  congeals  to  a  mass  of  colorless  crystals,  which 
at  — 16«  C.  (5*»  F.)  melt  to  a  liquid  whose  boiling  point  is  —11  6"  C  (IS** 
P.).  At  the  temperature  of  the  air  it  is  condensed  to  the  liquid  form  under 
a  pressure  of  four  atmospheres,  and  when  long  preserved  in  this  condition 
in  hermetically  sealed  tubes  gradually  passes  into  the  solid  modificntion. 

On  passing  gaseous  cyanogen  chloride  into  a  solution  of  ammonia  in 
anhydrous  ether,  ammonium  chloride  is  deposited,  and  the  ether  contains 
eyanamide,  CN^H^,  in  solution,  from  which  it  separates  on  evaporation  in 
the  crystalline  form.  Cyanamide  is  easily  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether;  it  melts  at  4(>»  C.  (104°  P.J.  • 
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Solid  eyanogm  chloride^  CgN^CIg,  or  Cy,C1,,  is  generated  when  anhydrous 
hydrocyanic  acid  is  put  into  a  Tessel  of  chlorine  gas,  and  the  whole  exposed 
to  the  sun :  hydrochloric  acid  is  formed  at  the  same  time.  It  forms  long 
colorless  needles,  which  exhale  a  powerful  and  offensive  odor,  compared  by 
some  to  that  of  the  excrement  of  mice  ;  it  melts  at  140°  C.  (284°  F.),  and 
sublimes  unchanged  at  a  higher  temperature.  When  heated  in  contact 
with  water,  it  is  aecomposed  into  cyanuric  and  hydrochloric  acids.  It  dis- 
solves in  alcohol  and  ether  without  decomposition. 

Ctanogkn  Bbomidi  and  Iodide  correspond  to  the  first  of  the  preceding 
compounds,  and  are  prepared  by  distilling  bromine  or  iodine  with  mercuric 
cyanide.     They  are  colorless,  volatile,  solid  substances,  of  powerful  odor. 

Ctanooen  Sulphide,  CgN,S,  or  Cy,S,  recently  obtained  by  Linnemann 
by  the  action  of  cyanogen  iodide  upon  silver  sulphocyannte,  crystallizes 
in  transparent,  volatile,  rhombic  plates,  having  an  odor  similar  to  that  of 
cyanogen  iodide.  It  melts  at  60°,  but  decomposes  rapidly  at  a  higher  tem- 
perature ;  dissolves  in  ether,  alcohol,  and  water,  and  separates  from  hot 
concentrated  solutions,  on  cooling,  in  the  crystalline  form. 

Bnlphocyanio  Acid,  CNHS.  —  This  acid  is  the  sulphur  analogue  of  cyanic 
acid,  and,  like  the  latter,  is  monobasic,  the  sulphocyanates  of  monad  metals 
being  represented  by  the  formula  CNSM. 

Potauium  aulphocyanate,  CNSK.  —  To  prepare  this  salt,  yellow  potassium 
ferrocyanide,  deprived  of  its  water  of  crystallization,  is  intimately  mixed 
with  half  its  weight  of  sulphur,  and  the  whole  heated  to  tranquil  fu»on  in 
an  iron  pot,  and  kept  for  some  time  in  that  condition.  When  cold,  the 
melted  mass  is  boiled  with  water,  which  dissolves  out  a  mixture  of  potas- 
sium sulphocyanate  and  iron  sulphocyanate,  leaving  little  behind  but  the 
excess  of  sulphur.  This  solution,  which  becomes  red  on  exposure  to  the 
air,  from  oxidation  of  the  iron,  is  mixed  with  potassium  carbonate,  by 
which  the  iron  is  precipitated,  and  potassium  substituted :  an  excess  of 
the  carbonate  must  be,  as  far  as  possible,  avoided.  The  filtered  liquid  is 
concentrated,  by  evaporation  over  an  open  fire,  to  a  small  bulk,  and  left  to 
cool  and  crystallize.  The  crystals  are  drained,  purified  by  re-Folution,  if 
necessary,  or  dried  by  enclosing  them,  spread  on  filter-paper,  over  a  sur- 
face of  oil  of  vitriol  covered  with  a  bell-jar. 

The  reaction  between  the  sulphur  and  the  potassium  ferrocyanide  is 
represented  by  the  equation : 

K^Fe^^N,        +        S,        =        4CNSK        +        (CNS),Fe'' 

Another,  and  even  better  process,  consists  in  gradually  heating  to  low 
redness  in  a  covered  vessel  a  mixture  of  46  parts  of  dried  potassium  fer- 
rocyanide, 82  of  sulphur,  and  17  of  pure  potassium  carbonate.  The  mass 
is  exhausted  with  water,  the  aqueous  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness, 
and  the  residue  is  exhausted  with  alcohol.  The  alcoholic  liquid  deposits 
splendid  crystals  on  cooling  or  evaporation. 

Potassium  sulphocyanate  crystallizes  in  long,  slender,  colorless  prisms, 
or  plates,  which  are  anhydrous :  it  has  a  bitter  saline  taste,  and  is  desti- 
tute of  poisonous  properties :  it  is  very  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and 
deliquesces  when  exposed  to  a  moist  atmosphere.  When  heated,  it  melts 
to  a  colorless  liquid,  at  a  temperature  far  below  that  of  ignition. 

When  chlorine  is  passed  into  a  strong  solution  of  potassium  sulphocya- 
nate, a  large  quantity  of  a  bulky,  deep  yellow,  insoluble  substance,  re- 
sembling some  varieties  of  lead  chromate,  is  produced,  together  with  potas- 
sium chloride ;  the  liquid  sometimes  assumes  a  deep-red  tint,  and  emits  a 
pungent  vapor,  probably  cyanogen  chloride.  The  yellow  matter  may  be 
collected  on  a  filter,  well  washed  with  boiling  wnter,  and  dried :  it  retains 
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its  brilliancy  of  tint.  It  was  formerly  called  aulphoeyanogen^  from  it-s  sap' 
posed  identity  with  the  radical  of  the  sulphocyanates ;  it  is,  however,  inva' 
riably  found  to  contain  hydrogen,  and  is  represented  by  the  formula 
CsNjHS,.  The  yellow  substance,  now  generally  called  peraulphocyanoffem,  is 
quite  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether:  it  dissolves  in  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  from  which  it  is  precipitated  by  dilution.  Caustic  potash 
also  dissolves  it,  with  decomposition  ;  acids  throw  down  from  this  solution 
a  pale-yellow,  insoluble  body,  having  acid  properties.  When  heated  in 
the  dry  st-ate,  it  evolves  sulphur  and  carbon  bisulphide,  and  leaves  a  pale, 
straw-yellow  substance,  called  kydromellone^  C^N^H^  the  decomposition 
being  represented  by  the  equation : 

8CgN,HS,        =        8C8,         +        8,        +        C,N,H,. 

Hydrogen  Sulphoeyanate,  or  Hydrosulphoetfanie  Aeid^  CNSH,  is  obtained  by 
decomposing  lead  sulphocyanate,  suspended  in  water,  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  The  filtered  solution  is  colorless,  very  acid,  and  not  poisonous; 
it  is  easily  decomposed,  in  a  very  complex  manner,  by  ebullition,  and  by 
exposure  to  the  air.  By  neutralising  the  liquid  with  ammonia,  and  evapo- 
rating very  gently  to  dryness,  ammonium  atdphocyanate,  CNSNH^,  is  obtained 
as  a  deliquescent,  saline  mass.  The  salt  may  be  conveniently  prepared  by 
digesting  hydrocyanic  acid  with  yellow  ammonium  sulphide  (containing 
excess  of  sulphur),  and  boiling  off  the  excess  of  the  latter:  2CNH  4- 
(NH J3S  -f  S,  =  H^  -f  2CNS(NU4).  The  sulphocyanates  of  aodittm,  banum^ 
atronitum,  calcium,  manyaneae,  and  iron,  are  colorless  and  very  soluble:  those 
of  lead  and  ailver  are  white  and  Insoluble.  A  soluble  sulphocyanate  mixed 
with  a  ferric  salt  gives  no  precipitate,  but  causes  the  liquid  to  assume  a 
deep  blood-red  tint:  hence  the  use  of  potassium  sulphocyanate  as  m  test 
for  iron  in  the  state  of  ferric  salt.  The  red  color  produced  by  sulphocya- 
nates in  ferric  solutions  is  exactly  like  that  caused  under  similar  circum- 
stances by  meconic  acid.  The  two  substances  may,  however,  be  readily 
distinguished  by  the  addition  of  a  solution  of  gold  chloride,  which  de- 
stroys the  color  produced  by  sulphocyanates.  The  ferric  meeonate  may 
also  be  distinguished  from  the  sulphocyanide,  as  Everitt  has  shown,  by  an 
addition  of  corrosive  sublimate,  which  bleaches  the  sulphocyanate,  but 
has  little  effect  upon  the  meeonate.  This  is  a  point  of  considerable  prac- 
tical importance,  as  in  medico-legal  inquiries,  in  which  evidence  of  the 
presence  of  opium  is  sought  for  in  complex  organic  mixtures,  the  detec- 
tion of  meconic  acid  is  usually  the  object  of  the  chemist:  and  since  traces 
of  alkaline  sulphocyanide  are  to  be  found  in  the  saliva,  it  becomes  very 
desirable  to  remove  that  source  of  error  and  ambiguity. 

The  great  facility  with  which  hydrocyanic  acid  may  be  converted  into 
ammonium  sulphocyanate  enables  us  to  ascertain  its  presence  by  the  iron 
test  just  described.  The  cyanide  to  be  examined  is  mixed  in  a  watch-glass 
with  some  hydrochloric  acid,  and  covered  with  another  watch-glass,  to 
which  a  few  drops  of  yellow  ammonium  sulphide  adhere.  On  heating  the 
mixture,  hydrocyanic  acid  is  disengaged,  which  combines  with  the  am- 
monium sulphide,  and  produces  ammonium  sulphocyanate :  this,  after  ex- 
pulsion of  the  excess  of  sulphide,  yields  the  red  color  with  solution  of  ferric 
chloride. 

SuLPHOCTAifio  Ethers.  —  These  ethers  exhibit  isomeric  modifications, 
probably  analogous  to  those  of  the  alcoholic  cyanides  and  isocyanides  (p. 
711).  The  normal  sulphocyanates  of  methyl  and  its  homologues  were  dis- 
covered by  Cahours ;  *  and  quite  recently  Hofmann  has  obtained  the  corre- 
sponding isosulphocyanates.f    The  same  chemist  some  years  ago  obtained 

*  Ann.  Chlm.  Phys.  p],  rill.  2fl4. 

t  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,  ztL  254. 
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phenyl  isosulphocjanate.*    AUyl  iBOSulpbocyanate  has  long  been  kqown  as 
a  natural  product. 

f  N 
Normal  Ethyl  Sulphoeyanatey  ^  ^  en  tt  «  ^^  obtained  by  saturating  a  con- 
centrated solution  of  potassium  sulphocyanate  with  ethyl  chloride : 


C 


{sK         +         ^»^*^        =         ^^^       +       ^{sC,H,; 


also  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  calcium  ethylsulphate  and  potassium  sulpho- 
cyanate.  It  is  a  mobile,  colorless,  strongly  refracting  liquid,  having  a  some- 
what pungent  odor,  like  that  of  mercaptan.  It  boils  at  146^  C.  (295®  F.)  With 
ammonia  it  does  not  combine  directly,  but  yields  products  of  decomposition. 
The  methyl  and  amyl  sulphocyanic  ethers  resemble  the  ethyl  compound, 
and  are  obtained  by  similar  processes.  The  methyl  ether  boils  at  about 
182®  C.  (270°  F.);  the  amyl  ether  at  197*>  C.  (887°  F.). 

Ethyl  laotulphocyanaie^  ^  \  C  U  *  ^^  produced  by  distilling  diethyl-aul- 
phocarbamide  with  phosphoric  oxide,  which  abstracts  ethylamine: 

Diethyl-sulpho-  Ethylamine.  Ethyl  isosul- 

carbamide.  phocyanate. 

This  ether  differs  essentially  in  all  its  properties  from  ethyl  sulphocyan- 
ate.  It  boils  at  134°  C.  (278°  F.),  and  has  a  powerfully  irriUting  odor, 
like  that  of  mustard>oil,  and  quite  different  from  that  of  normal  ethyl-sul- 
phocyanate.  It  unites  directly  with  ammonia  in  alcoholic  solution,  forming 
ethylsulphocarbamide,  N,(OS)^^(C,Hb)H,,  and  forms  similar  compounds  with 
methylamine  and  ethylamine.  The  pungent  odor  and  the  direct  combina- 
tion with  ammonia  and  amines,  are  characteristic  of  all  the  ethers  of  this 
group. 

phenyl  Tso8ulphocyanate,  N(CS)^^(C(Hj),  is  obtained  by  distilling  phenyl- 
sulphocarbamide,  N^CS)^^(C(Hb)H3.  with  phosphoric  oxide:  naphthyl  iso- 
sul phocyanate,  N(CS)^^(CjQHf),  in  like  manner  from  dinaphthylsulpho- 
carbamide.     ThWormer  boils  at  220°  C.  (428°  F.). 

Allyl  laosulphocyanate^  ^  i  r  IT     '  —  ^^^^  ^^  ^^®  intensely  pungent  Tola  tile 

V        9       9 

oil  obtained  by  distilling  the  seeds  of  black  mustard  with  water.  It  does 
not  exist  ready  formed  in  the  seeds,  but  is  produced  by  the  decomposition 
of  myronic  acid  under  the  influence  of  myrosin,  an  albuminous  substance 
analogous  to  the  synaptase  of  bitter  almonds  (see  p.  579).  The  same 
compound,  or  perhaps  its  isomer,  normal  ethylsulphocyanate,  is  produced 
by  the  action  of  potassium  sulphocyanate  or  silver  sulphooyanate,  on  allyl 
iodide  or  allyl  oxide.  Oil  of  mustard  is  a  transparent,  colorless,  strongly 
refracting  oil,  possessing  in  the  highest  degree  the  sharp  penetrating  odor 
of  black  mustard.  Th». smallest  quantity  of  the  vapor  excites  tears,  and  is 
apt  to  produce  inflammation  of  the  eyes.  It  has  a  burning  taste,  and  rapidly 
blisters  the  skin.  Its  specific  gravity  is  1  '009  at  15°.  It  boils  at  148°  C 
(298°  F.).  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether;  dissolves  sulphur  and  phosphorus  when  heated,  and  deposits  them 
in  the  crystalline  state,  on  cooling.  It  is  violently  oxidized  by  nitric  and 
by  nitromuriatic  acids.  Heated  in  a  sealed  tube  with  potassium  monosul- 
phide,  it  yields  potassium  sulphooyanate  and  allyl  iulphide  (volatile  oil  of 
garlic,  p.  545) : 

2NCS(CgHg)        +        K^        =        2CNSK        -h        (CjHj)^, 

•  Pioceedipg*  of  tlt«  Boyal  Society,  ix.  274, 487. 
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It  likewise  yields  garlic  oil  when  decomposed  by  potassium.  Heated  to 
120°  in  a  sealed  tube  with  pulverized  soda-lime,  it  yields  sodium  sulpho- 
cyanate  and  atlt/l  oxide,  the  oxidized  constituent  of  garlic  oil : 

2N0S(C,H5)        -f      Na,0       =        2CNSNa      +        (C,H5),0. 

Aqueous  potash,  soda,  baryta,  and  the  oxides  of  lead,  silver,  and  mercury, 
in  presence  of  water,  convert  oil  of  mustard  into  nnapolitUf  CyH|,N,0,  with 
formation  of  metallic  sulphide  and  carbonate ;  thus : 

2NCS(CjH4)    4-    8PbO    -f    OH,    =    2PbS    +    CO^Pb    -f    CyH^NjO. 

Sinapoline  is  a  basic  substance,  which  crystallizes  in  colorless  plates, 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  having  a  distinct  alkaline  reaction. 

Oil  of  mustard  unites  readily  with  ammonia,  forming  thionnamme,  C^^g 

r(cs) 

NS .  NHg,  or  allyl-iulphocarbamide,  N,  •{  C^Hg,  which  is  also  a  basic  com- 

pound,  forming  colorless  prismatic  crystals,  having  a  bitter  taste  and  solu- 
ble in  water.  The  solution  does  not  affect  test-paper.  Thiosinamine  melts 
when  heated,  but  cannot  be  sublimed.  Acids  combine  with  it,  but  do  not 
form  cry  stall  izable  salts:  the  double  salts  of  the  hydrochloride  with  pla- 
tinic  and  merourio  chloride  are  the  most  definite. 

Thiosinamine  is  decomposed  by  metallic  oxides,  as  lead  oxide  or  mereurio 
oxide,  with  production  of  a  metallic  sulphide  and  tinatniney  C^H^N,.  a  basio 
compound  which  crystallizes  very  slowly  from  a  concentrated  aqueous  so- 
lution in  brilliant,  colorless  crystals  containing  water.  It  has  a  powerfully 
bitter  taste,  is  strongly  alkaline  to  test-paper,  and  decomposes  ammonluni 
salts  at  the  boiling  heat.  Its  oxalate  is  crystallizable.  The  formation  of 
sinamine  from  thiosinamine  by  the  action  of  mercuric  oxide  is  represented 
by  the  equation  C^HgN^S  -f-  HgO  =  Hgfl  4-  OH,  +  C^HjN,, 

BeleniosyaaatM.  — -  A  series  of  salts  containing  selenium,  and  correspond- 
ing in  composition  and  properties  with  the  sulphocyanates,  have  been  dis- 
covered and  examined  by  Mr.  Crookes.* 

Kelam. — This  name  is  given  by  Liebig  to  a  buff-colored,  insoluble, 
amorphous  substance,  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  ammonium  sulphocy- 
anate  at  a  high  temperature.  It  may  be  prepared  in  large  quantity  by  in- 
timately mixing  1  part  of  perfectly  dry  potassium  sulphocyanate  with  2 
parts  of  powdered  sal-ammoniac,  and  heating  the  mixture  for  some  time  in 
a  retort  or  flask:  carbon  bisulphide,  ammonium  sulphide,  and  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  are  disengaged  and  volatilized,  while  a  mixture  of  melam,  potas- 
sium chloride,  and  sal-ammoniac  remains:  the  two  latter  substances  are 
removed  by  washing  with  hot  water.  Melam  contains  C,H,N,j:  it  dissolves 
in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  gives,  by  dilution  with  water  and  long 
boiling,  cyanurio  acid.  The  same  substance  is  produced,  with  disengage- 
ment of  ammonia,  when  melam  is  fused  with  potassium  hydrate.  When 
Strongly  heated,  melam  is  resolved  into  mellone  nitd  ammonia. 

If  melam  be  boiled  for  a  long  time  in  a  moderately  strong  solution  of 
caustic  potash,  until  the  whole  has  dissolved,  and  the  liquid  be  then  con-r 
oentrated,  a  crystalline  substance  separates  on  cooling,  which  is  called 
melamine.  By  re-crystallization  it  is  obtained  in  colorless  crystals,  baring 
the  figure  of  an  octohedron  with  rhombic  base :  it  is  but  slightly  soluble  in 
cold  water,  fusible  hy  heat.  Melamine  is  also  formed  on  heating  cyana- 
mide  to  150®  C.  (302°  P.),  and  even  on  evaporating  an  aqueous  solution  of 
that  substance.  It  contains  C,HjN,,  and  acts  as  a  base,  combining  with 
acids  to  form  crystallizable  compounds.     A  second  basic  substance,  oaUe4 

•  Joaraal  of  the  Cbemlcal  (Society,  iv.  12, 
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ammelvM,  very  similar  in  properties  to  melamine,  is  found  in  the  alkaline 
mother-liquor  from  which  the  melamine  has  separated :  it  is  thrown  down  on 
neutralizing  the  liquid  with  acetic  acid.  The  precipitate,  dissolyed  in  di- 
lute nitric  acid,  yields  crystals  of  ammeline  nitrate,  from  which  the  pure 
ammeline  may  be  separated  by  ammonia  It  forms  a  brilliant  white  pow- 
der composed  of  minate  needles,  insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  con- 
tains CgHgNgO.  When  ammeline  is  dissolved  in  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid,  and  the  solution  mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of  water,  or,  better, 
spirit  of  wine,  a  white,  insoluble  powder  falls,  which  is  called  amnUUde^  and 
is  found  to  contain  C^H^N^O,. 

By  the  action  of  acids  or  alkalies,  melamine  m^y  be  converted  into  amme- 
line, ammelide,  and,  lastly,  into  cyanuric  acid,  water  being  assimilated 
and  ammonia  evolved : 

C,H,Ne        +        H,0        =        C,H,N^O        +        NH, 
Melamine.  Ammeline. 

2C,HjN50    +        H,0        =        C,H,N,0,       +        NH, 
Ammeline.  Ammelide. 

C,H,N,0,    +      8H,0        =      2C,H,N,0,       +      SNH,. 
Ammelide.  Cyanuric  acid. 

Kellone  and  its  Compounds.  —  The  formation  of  mellone  as  a  residuary 
product  of  the  action  of  heat  on  persulphocyanogen,  and  upon  melam,  has 
been  already  mentioned.  This  substance,  which  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  obtained  in  a  state  of  purity,  possesses  the  properties  of  an  organic 
radicaL  At  a  high  temperature  it  combines  directly  with  potassium,  pro- 
ducing a  well-defined  saline  compound,  trtpotcmic  mellonide,  C^H^K,,  and 
the  same  salt  is  produced  in  the  action  of  mellone  upon  potassium  bromide 
and  iodide,  bromine  and  iodine  being  liberated.  A  better  method  of  pre- 
paring it  consists  in  fusing  crude  mellone  with  potassium  sulphocyanate. 
It  may  also  be  produced  by  fusing  the  ferrocyanide  with  half  its  weight  of 
sulphur.  The  fused  mass  obtained  by  either  process  is  dissolved  in  boiling 
water,  from  which  the  tri-potassic  mellonide  crystallises  on  cooling,  and 
may  be  purified  by  repeated  crystallization.  Acetic  acid  converts  this  salt 
into  dipotassic  mellonide,  0,H,gK,H,  which  is  also  soluble.  Hydrochloric 
acid  produces  the  monopotassic  salt.,  CgN^RH^  which  is  insoluble.  These 
three  salts  stand  to  each  other  in  the  same  relation  as  the  several  salts  of 
phosphoric  and  cyanuric  acids.  Tripotassic  mellonide  produces  with  solu- 
ble silver-salts  a  white  precipitate,  C,N,,Ag3 ;  with  lead-salts  and  mercury- 
salts,  precipitates  containing  respectively  C,|N^Pby  and  C,,N„Hg3.  The 
latter  dissolved  in  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  treated  with  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen, yields  hydromcUonio  acid,  CfN,,Hg.  It  is  known  only  in  solution, 
which  has  an  acid  taste :  on  evaporation  it  is  decomposed. 


UREA.  — URIC  ACID  AND  ITS  PRODUCTS. 

'  These  bodies  are  closely  connected  with  the  cyanogen-compounds,  and 
may  be  most  conveniently  discussed  in  the  present  place. 

Urea,  CN^H^O. — Urea  maybe  extracted  from  its  natural  source,  the 
urine,  or  it  may  be  prepared  by  artificial  means.  Fresh  urine  is  concen- 
trAted  in  a  water-bath,  until  reduced  to  an  eighth  or  a  tenth  of  its  original 
volume,  and  filtered  through  cloth  from  the  insoluble  deposits  of  urates 
and  phosphates.  The  liquid  is  mixed  with  about  an  equal  quantity  of  a 
strong  solution  of  oxalic  acid  in  hot  water,  and  the  whole  vigorously  agi' 
61 
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tated  and  left  to  cool.  A  yery  copious  fawn-colored  crystalline  preeipitate 
of  urea  oxalate  is  obtained,  which  may  be  placed  upon  a  cloth  filter,  slightly 
washed  with  cold  water,  and  pressed.  This  is  to  be  dissolved  in  boiling 
water,  and  powdered  chalk  added  until  effervescence  ceases,  and  the  liquid 
becomes  neutral.  The  solution  of  urea  is  filtered  from  the  insoluble  cal- 
cium oxalate,  warmed  with  a  little  animal  charcoal,  again  filtered,  and  con- 
centrated by  evaporation,  avoiding  ebullition,  until  crystals  form  on  cool- 
ing: these  are  purified  by  a  repetition  of  the  last  part  of  the  process. 
Urea  may  be  extracted  in  great  abundance  from  the  urine  of  horses  and 
cattle  duly  concentrated,  and  from  which  the  hippuric  acid  has  been  sepa- 
rated by  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid ;  oxalic  acid  then  throws  down  the 
oxalate  in  such  quantity  as  to  render  the  whole  semi-solid.  Another  pro- 
cess consists  in  precipitating  the  evaporated  urine  with  concentrated  nitric 
acid,  when  urea  nitrate  is  precipitated,  which  is  purified  by  re-crystalliza- 
tion with  animal  charcoal,  and,  lastly,  decomposed  by  barium  carbonate, 
whereby  a  mixture  of  barium  nitrate  and  urea  is  formed,  which  is  to  be 
evaporated  to  dryness  on  the  water-bath,  and  exhausted  with  hot  alcohol; 
the  urea  then  crystallizes  on  cooling.  • 

Urea  is  produced  artificially  by  heating  a  solution  of  ammonium  cya- 
nate.  The  following  method  of  proceeding  yields  it  in  any  quantity  that 
can  be  desired.  Potassium  cyanate,  prepared  by  Liebig's  process  (p.  713), 
is  dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of  water,  and  a  quantify  of  dry  neutral 
ammonium  sulphate,  equal  in  weight  to  the  cyanate,  is  added.  The  whole 
is  evaporated  to  dryness  in  a  water-bath,  and  the  dry  residue  boiled  with 
strong  alcohol,  which  dissolves  out  the  urea,  leaving  the  potassium  sul- 
phate and  the  excess  of  ammonium  sulphate  untouched.  The  filtered  solu- 
tion, concentrated  by  distilling  off  a  portion  of  the  spirit,  deposits  the 
urea  in  beautiful  crystals  of  considerable  site. 

Urea  forms  transparent,  colorless,  four-sided  prisms,  which  are  anhy- 
drous, soluble  in  an  equal  weight  of  cold  water,  and  in  a  much  smaller 
quantity  at  a  high  temperature.  It  is  also  readily  dissolved  by  alcohoL 
It  is  inodorous,  has  a  cooling  saline  taste,  and  is  permanent  in  the  air, 
unless  the  latter  be  very  damp.  When  heated  it  melts,  and  at  a  higher 
temperature  decomposes,  with  evolution  of  ammonia  and  ammonium  cya- 
nate ;  cyanuric  acid  remains,  which  bears  a  much  greater  heat  without 
change.  The  solution  of  urea  is  neutral  to  test-paper :  it  is  not  decom- 
posed in  the  cold  by  alkalies  or  by  calcium  hydrate,  but  at  a  boiling  heat 
emits  ammonia,  and  forms  a  metallic  carbonate.  The  same  change  hap- 
pens by  Aision  with  the  alkaline  hydrates,  and  when  urea  is  heated  with 
water,  in  a  sealed  tube,  to  a  temperature  above  100® : 

COH^N,        +        H,0        =;        CO,        -f        2NH^ 

Urea  contains,  in  fact,  the  elements  of  ammonium  carbonate  nunut  the  ele- 
ments of  water:  COg^NH^)! — 2H,0,  and  has  accordingly  been  supposed 
to  be  identical  with  carbamide.  Recent  experiments  have  shown,  however, 
that  it  is  isomeric,  not  identical  with  that  compound,  inasmuch  as,  when 
heated  with  a  large  excess  of  potassium  permanganate  in  presence  of  much 
free  alkali,  it  gives  off  all  its  nitrogen  in  the  free  state  as  gas,  whereas 
when  amides  and  ammonium-salts  are  thus  treated,  the  whole  of  the  nitro- 
gen is  oxidiged  to  nitric  acid.''^  The  difference  of  constitution  between  the 
three  isomeric  compounds — ammonium  cyanate,  urea,  and  carbamide ^i- 
may  perhaps  be  represented  by  the  following  formulaa : 

C{0NH,  c{nH.  c|nH. 

Ammonium  cyanate.  Urea.  Carbatnide. 

•  Wankhfn  and  Gamffe^  Chem.  8oo.  Journal  [2],  vl.  2A. 
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A  solation  of  pure  urea  shows  no  tendency  to  change  by  keeping,  and  is 
not  decomposed  by  boiling ;  in  the  urine,  on  the  other  hand,  where  it  is 
associated  with  putrefiable  organic  matter,  as  mucus,  the  case  is  different. 
In  putrid  urine  no  urea  can  be  found,  but  enough  ammonium  carbonate  to 
cause  brisk  efferrescence  with  an  acid;  and  if  urine,  in  a  recent  state, 
be  long  boiled,  it  giyes  off  ammonia  and  carbonic  acid  from  the  same 
source. 

Urea  is  instantly  decomposed  by  mVrotw  odii  into  carbon  dioxide,  nitro- 
gen, and  water:  COH^N,  -j-  2N0,H  =r  CO^  -f  2N,  -f  3H,0;  this  decompo- 
sition explains  the  use  of  urea  in  preparing  nitric  ether  (p.  626).  When 
ehhrme  gaM  is  passed  oyer  melted  urea,  hydrochloric  acid  and  nitrogen  are 
evoWed,  and  there  remains  a  mixture  of  sal-ammoniac  and  cyanurio  acid: 

6COH4N,  -I-   8CI,  r=  2C,HjN,0,  +   4NH4CI   -f   2HC1  -f   N,; 

but  by  chlorine  in  presence  of  water,  or  by  hjpochloroiu  aeid,  it  is  resolved 
into  hydrochloric  acid,  carbon  dioxide,  water,  and  nitrogen : 

COH4N,    -f     8C1H0    =    8HCI    -t-    CO,    -f    2H,0    +    N,. 

Urea  act«  as  a  base :  with  nitrie  add  it  forms  a  sparingly  soluble  com- 
pound, which  crystallizes,  when  pure,  in  small,  indistinct,  colorless  plates, 
containing  COH^N, .  NO,H.  When  colorless  nitric  acid  is  added  to  urine 
concentrated  to  a  fourth  or  a  sixth  of  its  volume,  and  cold,  the  nitrate 
crystalliies  out  in  large,  brilliant,  yellow  laminn,  which  are  very  insoluble 
in  the  acid  liquid.  The  production  of  this  nitrate  is  highly  characteristic 
of  urea.  The  oxalate,  (COH^N,), .  C,H,0^,  when  pure,  crystallises  in  large, 
transparent,  colorless  plates,  which  have  an  acid  reaction,  and  are  spar- 
ingly soluble.  Urea  forms  several  compounds  with  metallic  salta,  e.  g.^ 
with  those  of  mercury.  On  mixing  a  liquid  containing  urea  with  a  solution 
of  mercuric  nitrate,  a  white  precipitate  is  formed  consisting  of  COH.N. .  2HgO. 
If  the  nitric  acid  which  is  thus  set  free  be  neutralized  by  the  addition  of  an 
alkali  or  baryta-water,  the  whole  of  the  urea  is  removed  from  the  liquid 
in  the  form  of  the  above  compound.  Liebig  has  based  upon  this  reaction 
a  process  of  determining  the  amount  of  urea  in  urine :  2  volumes  of  urine 
are  mixed  with  1  volume  of  a  baryta-solution  prepared  with  2  volumes 
baryta-water  saturated  in  the  cold,  and  1  volume  of  a  solution  of  barium- 
nitrate  also  saturated  in  the  cold ;  the  liquid  is  filtered  from  the  precipi- 
tated sulphate  and  phosphate  of  barium ;  and  a  graduated  solution  of  mer- 
curic nitrate  is  added  to  a  measured  quantity  of  this  filtered  liquid  (about 
15  0.0.)  till  a  sample  taken  out  gives  a  yellow  precipitate  with  sodium  car- 
bonate. It  is  convenient  to  dilute  the  mercuric  solation  to  such  a  degree 
that  1  cubic  centimetre  of  it  shall  correspond  to  0*01  grm.  of  urea.* 

A  series  of  substances  analogous  to  urea,  which  are  known  under  the 
names  of  methyl-urea,  ethyl-urea,  biethyl-urea,  &o.,  will  be  noticed  in  the 
section  on  Organic  Bases. 

Urie  Aeid,  CjN^H^O,;  formerly  called  Liihic  actU  —  This  acid  is  a  product 
of  the  animal  organism,  r.ad  has  never  been  formed  by  artificial  means.  It 
may  be  prepared  from  human  urine  by  concentration  and  addition  of  hy- 
drochloric acid,  and  crystallizes  out  after  Home  time  in  the  form  of  small, 
reddish,  translucent  grains,  very  difficult  to  purify.  A  much  preferable 
method  is,  to  employ  the  eolid  white  excrement  of  serpents,  which  cnn 
be  easily  procured :  this  consists  almost  entirely  of  uric  acid  and  ammo- 
nium urate.  It  is  reduced  to  powder,  and  boiled  in  dilute  solution  of  caus- 
tic potash :  the  liquid,  filtered  from  the  insignificant  residue  of  feculent 

•  lUspecHng  certain  prvcantiom  to  tw  ohfvTred  \x\  p"rfnrntlnK  thi«  inoceM,  lae  the  article 
*«  Uriae,**  by  Dr.  Michael  Foster,  ia  W«tta*a  Dictionarj  of  Chemistry. 
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matter  and  earthy  phosphates,  is  mixed  with  excess  of  hjdroohlorie  acid, 
boiled  for  a  few  minutes,  and  left  to  oool.  The  product  is  collected  on  a 
filter,  washed  until  free  from  potassium  chloride,  and  dried  by  gentle 
heat. 

Uric  acid,  thus  obtained,  forms  a  glistening,  snow*white  powder,  taste- 
less, inodorous,  and  yery  sparingly  soluble.  It  is  seen  under  the  micro* 
scope  to  consist  of  minute,  but  regular  crystals.  It  dissoWes  in  concen- 
trated  sulphuric  acid  without  apparent  decomposition,  and  is  precipitated 
by  dilution  with  water.  By  destructive  distillation,  uric  acid  yields  cyanic 
acid,  hydrocyanic  acid,  carbon  dioxide,  ammonium  carbonate,  and  a  black 
coaly  residue,  rich  in  nitrogen.  By  fusion  with  potassium  hydrate,  it  yields 
potassium  carbonate,  cyanate,  and  cyanide.  When  treated  with  nitric  acid 
and  with  lead  dioxide,  it  undergoes  decomposition  in  a  manner  to  be  pres- 
ently described. 

Uric  acid  is  bibaslc :  its  most  important  salts  are  those  of  the  alkali- 
metals.  Acid  potatsium  urates  C^N^HgKOg,  is  deposited  from  a  hot  saturated 
solution  of  uric  acid  in  the  dilute  alkali,  as  a  white,  sparingly  soluble,  con- 
crete mass,  composed  of  minute  needles:  it  requires  about  500  parts  of 
cold  water  for  solution,  is  rather  more  soluble  at  a  high  temperature,  and 
much  more  soluble  in  excess  of  alkali.  Sodium  urate  resembles  the  potas- 
sium-salt: it  forms  the  chief  constituent  of  the  gouty  concretions  in  the 
joints  called  ehalkstonet,  Ammomum  urate  is  also  a  sparingly  soluble  com- 
pound, requiring  for  solution  about  1000  parts  of  cold  water :  the  solubility 
is  yery  much  increased  by  the  presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  certain 
salts,  as  sodium  chloride.  The  most  common  of  the  urinary  deposits, 
forming  a  buff-colored  or  pinkish  cloud  or  muddiness,  which  disappiears 
by  re-solution  when  the  urine  is  warmed,  consists  of  a  mixture  of  different 
urates. 

Uric  acid  is  perfectly  well  characterized,  even  when  in  yery  smaU  quan- 
tity, by  its  behavior  with  nitric  acid.  A  small  portion  mixed  with  a  drop 
or  two  of  nitric  acid  in  a  small  porcelain  capsule  dissolves  with  copious 
effervescence.  When  this  solution  is  cautiously  evaporated  nearly  to  dry- 
ness, and,  after  the  addition  of  a  little  water,  mixed  with  a  slight  excess 
of  ammonia,  a  deep-red  tint  of  murexide  is  immediately  produced. 

Impure  uric  acid,  in  a  remarkable  state  of  decomposition,  is  now  im- 
ported into  this  country,  in  large  quantities,  for  use  as  a  manure,  under 
the  name  of  ffuano  or  kuano.  It  comes  chiefly  from  the  barren  and  unin- 
habited islets  of  the  western  coast  of  South  America,  and  is  the  production 
of  the  countless  birds  that  dwell  undisturbed  in  those  regions.  The  people 
of  Peru  have  used  it  for  ages.  Guano  usually  appears  as  a  pale-brown 
powder,  sometimes  with  whitish  specks :  it  has  an  extremely  offeusive  odor, 
the  strength  of  which,  however,  varies  very  much.  It  is  soluble  in  great 
part  in  water,  and  the  solution  is  found  to  be  extremely  rich  in  oxalate  of 
ammonia,  the  acid  having  been  generated  by  a  process  of  oxidation.  Guano 
also  contains  a  peculiar  substance  called  guanine,  which  will  be  described 
further  on. 

Products  formed  from  Uric  Acid  by  Oxidation^  j*c. 

Uric  acid  is  remarkable  for  the  facility  with  which  it  is  altered  by  oxi- 
dising agents,  and  the  great  number  of  definite  and  crystallizable  compounds 
obtained  in  this  manner,  or  by  treating  the  immediate  products  of  oxidii- 
tion  with  acids,  alkalies,  reducing  agents,  &c.  The  following  is  a  list  of 
most  of  the  compounds  thus  produced :  — 
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Urie  Mia 

D,.H* 

Thionurin  Mid 

Pseudo-uric  acid 

o:.H 

Hjdurilio  acid 

CroianLo  Mid 

J,.H, 

Atlantoin 

Alloxan 

\ 

Glycoluril      . 

Alloianie  Mid 

3,.Hr 

Mycomelic  Mid 

All0»DliD    .           . 

);.8Aq. 

Oialurio  acid 

Barbilurio  Mid 

y,.E, 

Allnalurifl  aoid 

Bromobarbi-  1 

turicMid     i 

C,N,ft^rO,.H 

Hjdantoin      . 
Hf  dantoio  Mid 

Dibromobnr-  \ 
bituric  Mid  / 

C.N,H,Br,0, 

Allituric  aeid 
LeucoliirLc  aoid 

Violuric  Mid 

C,N,tI,0,.H 

Parabanic  ncLd 

DililuHc  Mid 

c.rf,iJ,o, .  H 

Dibarbirurio  m 

VioUnlin     . 

C,N,H,0, 

Mureilde 

Dialuric  acid 

c;n*h;o,*.  H 

Mcsoialic  acid 

Uramil 

C,N,H,0, 

rhen  uric  acid  ia  subjected  to  the  action  of  an  oiidlttng  agent  in  pres- 
e  of  waler.  it  gUeg  up  two  of  its  hjdrogen-aloTUH  to  the  oiidiiing  agent, 
ile  the  deb;drogeniied  reaidue  (which  ma}>  be  called  dehydaric  acid)  re- 
!  <rith  water  to  form  mttoiolie  add  and  una: 


Mid. 


acid. 


Urea 


The  separation  of  tb>  area  generally  talies  plMc,  however,  by  two  stages, 
the  first  portion  being  removed  more  eosil;  than  the  second ;  thus,  when 
dilute  nitrio  acid  acts  upon  uric  acid,  alloxan  is  produced  :  and  this,  whea 
healed  with  baryta-water,  is  further  resolred  into  mesoialic  aoid  and  urea: 
2HjO      =      C,N,H,0,      +      CN,H,0 


Dehydurio 


Alicia 


Ure 


MoreoTer,  the  area  ia  ft'equently  TeBolved  into  oarbooic  aoid  and  am- 
monia  by  the  action  of  the  acide  or  alkalies  present.  Alloxan  is  a  mona- 
reidt  of  mesoralic  aoid — that  is  to  say,  ills  a  compound  of  that  acid  with  one 
molecule  of  urea  minus  2H,0;  and  the  hypothetical  debyducic  acid  is  the 
diartide  of  the  same  acid,  derived  from  it  by  addition  of  1  molecule  of  urea 
and  subtraction  of  4  molecules  of  water.  Now,  by  hydrogeniiing  mesoxalia 
acid,  we  obtain  larlronie  add,  C,H,0(  (p.  668) ;  and  by  hydrogeniiing  al- 
loxan, we  obtain  diatarit  aeid,  which  two  bodies,  accordingly,  bear  to  urio 
acid  the  tame  relation  that  meEozalic  aoid  and  u:  '  -  ■  ■ 
thus; 


teeolatic 
acid. 

l&°: 

acid. 

^£&, 

C.N.F.O, 
l>iBturio 

5*a; 

acid.  acid, 

and  just  as  the  hypothetical  dehyduric  acid  yields  mesoialic  acid  and  al- 
loiBQ.  so  should  Mtual  urio  acid  yield  tartrooic  and  dialuric  acids.  These 
bodies,  however,  have  not  been  obtained  by  the  direct  breaking  up  of  uric 


tv«nl  icldi  Id  thli  M 


trot  hrdrogeiHlaus 
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acid,  but  only  by  rebydrogenising  tbe  mesoxalic  aeid  and  alloxan  which 
result  from  the  breaking  up  of  its  dehydrogeniied  product.  Provisionally, 
howcTer,  dialuric  and  uric  acids  may  be  regarded  as  tartron-ureide  and 
tartron-diureide  respectively. 

The  several  bodies  just  mentioned  are  typical  of  three  well-defined  cl&saes 
of  compounds,  to  one  or  other  of  which  an  immense  number  of  uric  acid 
products  may  be  referred.  First,  there  is  the  class  of  simple  non-nitro- 
genous acids,  or  an-uretdes,  like  tartronic  and  mesoxalic  acid;  secondly, 
there  is  a  class  of  bodies  cont-aining  a  residue  of  the  acid  plus  one  residue 
of  urea — these  are  the  mon-ureidet,  such  as  dialuric  acid  and  alloxan:  and, 
lastly,  the  class  of  bodies  containing  a  residue  of  the  acid  plus  two  residues 
of  urea,  or  the  di-ureidet,  such  as  uric  acid  itself. 

Mesoxalic  acid,  the  most  complex  non-nitrogenous  product  obtainable 
directly  from  uric  acid,  constitutes  the  third  term  in  the  following  series: 

CH,0,  CjHp^  C,H,N^, 

Carbonic.  Oxalic.  Mesuxalio. 

each  of  which  contains  1  atom  of  carbon  monoxide,  CO,  more  than  the  pre- 
ceding. Now,  when  mesoxalic  acid  is  acted  upon  by  nascent  oxygen,  its 
excess  of  carbon  monoxide  is  removed  in  the  form  of  carbon  dioxide,  and 
it  is  thus  converted  into  oxalic  acid : 

CjHjO^        +        0.       «        CO,        +        CjHjO^. 

Hence,  when  uric  acid  is  subjected  to  a  more  active  oxidation  than  that 
which  suffices  to  produce  mesoxalic  acid,  we  obtain  oxalic  acid,  which  may 
occur  either  in  its  simple  anureide  state,  or  conjugated  with  1  molecule  of 
urea  to  form  a  monureide,  such  as  parabame  acid;  or  with  2  molecules  of 
urea  to  form  a  diureide,  such  as  myeomelie  aeid,  a  body  related  to  oxalic 
acid  just  as  uric  acid  is  related  to  mesoxalic  acid. 

In  like  manner,  when  uric  acid  is  subjected  to  a  still  more  powerful  oxi- 
dation than  suffices  to  produce  oxalic  acid,  we  obtain  carbonic  acid,  which, 
like  oxalic  and  mesoxalic  acids,  is  also  capable  of  giving  rise  tp  ureidea. 
No  ureide  of  carbonic  acid  has,  indeed,  yet  been  formed  directly  from  uric 
acid,  the  active  treatment  required  to  effect  the  complete  oxidation  of  the 
uric  acid  producing  also  a  separation  from  one  another  of  the  resulting 
carbonic  acid  and  urea,  which,  however,  may  be  obtained  in  combination 
by  other  means.  Allophanie  acid,  for  instance,  the  etbylic  ether  of  which 
is  obtained  by  passing  the  vapor  of  cyanic  acid  into  absolute  alcohol,  is  a 
monureide  of  carbonic  acid ;  but  no  diureide  of  this  acid  appears  to  have 
been  yet  produced. 

Alloxan,  the  monureide  of  mesoxalic  acid  above  mentioned,  is  formed 
from  mesoxalate  of  urea  by  elimination  of  two  molecules  of  water;  but 
there  is  another  monureide,  namely,  allozanic  acid,  which  differs  from  the 
original  salt  by  only  one  molecule  of  water.  Similarly,  oxalic  acid  forms 
two  monureides  —  namely,  paretbamc  aeid  or parabati^  analogous  to  alloxan; 
and  ozaluric  acid,  analogous  to  alloxanic  acid.  Carbonic  acid,  however, 
forms  but  a  single  ureide,  which  is  produced  by  the  elimination  of  only 
one  molecule  of  water,  and  accordingly  belongs  to  the  same  series  as  the 
oxaluric  and  alloxanic  acids ;  thus  i 

Adda.  Ureidu, 

CHjOj,  Carbonic.  CjNjH^Og,  All0|)lianic. 

C.H.O,OxaUc.  {§51:lia;  S;'n°: 

C.HdO.Me.oxalio.  {^."jOj;  ^^^^' 
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Similarly,  among  the  diureides,  some  are  formed  ft>om  the  corresponding 
monureides  by  elimination  of  one  molecule,  and  others  by  elimination  of 
two  molecules  of  water. 

Mesoxalic  acid,  as  already  obserred,  is  conyertible,  by  deoxidation  or 
hydrogenation,  into  tartronic  acid,  and  by  pushing  the  deoxidation  a  stage 
farther,  malonie  acid  (p.  661 )  is  obtained,  both  of  which  acids  are  capable 
of  forming  monureides  and  diureides;  and,  in  a  similar  manner,  oxalic 
and  carbonic  acids  furnish  a  variety  of  similar  deoxidation-products. 

Of  the  numerous  compounds  belonging  to  the  uric  acid  group  thus  pro- 
duced, the  most  important  are  included  in  the  following  table,*  which  is 
divided  perpendicularly  into  three  columns  of  an-ureides,  mon-ureides,  and 
di-ureides,  and  horizontally  into  three  layers  of  .carbonic,  oxalic,  and  mes- 
oxalic products.  The  compounds  connected  by  dotted  lines  differ  *in  com- 
position from  one  another  by  an  excess  or  deficit  of  one  molecule  of  urea 
minus  one  molecule  of  water,  while  those  standing  on  the  same  level  in 
the  adjoining  columns,  and  unconnected  by  dotted  lines,  differ  from  one 
another  by  an  excess  or  deficit  of  one  molecule  of  urea  minus  two  mole- 
cules of  water. 


An-weules.  Manrureides. 

CHjOy  Carbonic_ C^,H^O,.  AUophanic. 


Di'Ureide*, 


,CJSjBfi^  Aceturea. 

^iN,H,Og,  Glycoluric.    yC^Jlfi^  Qlycoluril. 

/C4N^H,0„  AUantoin. 

P^  Mycomelio. 


CaH^Oy  Acetic//  /  / 

CjH^O,.  Glycollio.    ^CjN,H^O,.  Hydantoin. / 
C,H.04,  Glyoxylic.^ .CjNjH.O,.  Lantanuric."^     C.N.HJ 

^  CjNjH^O^,  Oxaluric. 


,  vvijrvuiitu* 

Glyoxylic. 

CjHjO,,  Glyoxalic/ 
CjHjO^,  Oxalic./ 


^  •   •   ■«  « 
C,N,H,0,,  Parabanio. 


CjN^H^O,  Hypoxan  thine. 
CjNfH^Op  Xanthine. 
CgN  Jl^O,,  Uric  acid. 
C^N^HfO^,  Pseudo-uric. 


CjH^04,  Malonie.  C^NjH^O,,  Barbituric 

CjH^Oj,  Tartronic.         C^jH^O^.  Dialurio.^ 

v'C^NjH^Oj,  Alloxanic. 
C,H,Og,  Mesoxalic.^  C4N,H,04,  Alloxan. 

Between  some  of  the  consecutive  monureides  shown  in  this  table,  there 
exist  bodies  formed  by  the  union  of  the  two  consecutive  monureides,  with 
elimination  of  water.  Such  is  the  mode  of  formation  of  alliturie,  knUaH' 
urie,  and  hy'durUie  acids,  and  of  alloxantin  ;  thus : 

C,N«H,0« 

Alliturie 
acid. 


=      CjNjH^Oj,      4-      C,N,H,0,      —      H,0 
Hydantoin.  Lantanurio 

acid. 


Leucoturic 
acid. 

Hydurilic 
acid. 

Alloxantin. 


C,N,H40,      + 
Lantanurio 
acid. 

C^N^H^O,      + 
Barbituric 
acid. 


Parabanic 
acid. 

C4N-H.0, 

Dialunc 
acid. 


C^N-H^O^      +      C^NjHjO^ 
Dialuric  Alloxan. 


—      H,0 


—      H,0 


-      H,0 


acid. 


^  Thia  table,  together  with  the  preceding  view  of  the  reUtlona  between  the  several  deriva- 
tires  of  uric  acid,  in  taken  fh)m  Odllng'a  **  Lectoree  on  Animal  Chemistry.'*  London,  1860, 
pp.  129^135. 
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The  following  is  a  description  of  some  of  the  more  important  compounds 
aboTe  enumerated : 

Allantoin,  C^Ji^Ufi^.  —  This  substance,  which  contains  the  elements  of 
2  molecules  of  ammonium  oxalate  minus  6  molecules  of  water  [2C,(NUJ, 
O4  —  5U,0],  is  contained  in  the  allantoic  liquid  of  the  foetal  calf  and  in 
the  urine  of  the  sucking  calf.  It  is  produced  artificially,  together  with 
oxalic  acid  and  urea,  hy  boiling  uric  acid  with  lead  dioxide  and  water : 

2C5N^H,0,  +  80,  -f  6H,0  =  C^N^H^O,  +   2C,H,0,  +  2CN,H^0, 
Uric  acid.  Allan toin.      Oxalic  acid.       Urea. 

The  liquid  filtered  from  lead  oxalate,  and  duly  concentrated  by  eTapora- 
tion,  deposits  on  cooling  crystals  of  allantoin,  which  are  purified  by  re- 
solution and  the  use  of  animal  charcoal.  The  mother-liquor,  when  further 
concentrated,  yields  crystals  of  pure  urea.  Allantoin  forms  small  but 
most  brilliant  prismatic  crystals,  which  are  transparent  and  colorless,  des- 
titute of  taste,  and  without  action  on  vegetable  colors.  It  dissolves  in  160 
parts  of  cold  water,  and  in  a  smaller  quantity  at  the  boiling  heat.  It  is 
decomposed  by  boiling  with  nitric  acid,  and  by  oil  of  vitriol  when  concen- 
trated and  hot,  being  in  this  case  resolved  into  ammonia,  carbon  dioxide, 
and  carbon  monoxide.  Heated  with  concentrated  solutions  of  caustic  alka- 
lies, it  is  decomposed  into  ammonia  and  oxalic  acid. 

Alloxan,  C^^^Ufi^.  —  This  is  the  characteristic  product  of  the  action 
of  concentrated  nitric  acid  on  uric  acid  in  the  cold.  An  acid  is  prepared 
of  9p.  gr.  about  1*45,  and  placed  in  a  shallow  open  basin:  into  this  a  third 
of  its  weight  of  dry  uric  acid  is  thrown,  by  small  portions,  with  constant 
agitation,  care  being  taken  that  the  temperature  never  rises  to  any  con- 
siderable extent.  The  uric  acid  at  first  dissolves,  with  copious  efi^erves- 
cence  of  carbon  dioxide  and  nitrogen,  and  eventually  the  whole  becomes  a 
mass  of  white,  crystalline,  pasty  matter.  This  is  left  to  stand  some  hours, 
drained  from  the  acid  liquid  in  a  funnel  having  its  neck  stopped  with  pow- 
der and  fragments  of  glass,  and  afterward  more  eflfectually  dried  upon  a 
porous  tile.  This  is  alloxan  in  a  crude  state :  it  is  purified  by  solution  in  a 
small  quantity  of  water,  and  crystallization. 

Allbxan  crystallizes  with  facility  from  a  hot  and  concentrated  solution, 
slowly  suffered  to  cool,  in  solid,  hard,  anhydrous  crystals  of  great  regular- 
ity, which  are  transparent,  nearly  colorless,  have  a  high  degree  of  lustre, 
and  the  figure  of  a  modified  rhombic  octohedron.  These  crystals  are 
monohydrated,  consisting  of  C4N,H,04.  Aq.  A  cold  solution,  on  the  other 
hand,  left  to  evaporate  spontaneously,  deposits  large  foliated  crystals  con- 
taining 4  molecules  of  water:  they  effloresce  rapidly  in  the  air.  The 
monohydrate  heated  to  150°-1G0°  C.  (302°-320®  F.)  in  a  stream  of  dry  hy- 
drogen gives  off  its  water,  and  leaves  anhydrous  alloxan,  C^N^HjO^.  Al- 
loxan is  very  soluble  in  water :  the  solution  has  an  acid  reaction,  a  dis- 
agreeably astringent  taste,  and  stains  the  skin,  after  a  time,  red  or  purple. 
It  is  decomposed  by  alkalies,  and  both  by  oxidizing  and  deoxidizing 
agents:  its  most  characteristic  property  is  that  of  forming  a  deep-blue 
compound  with  a  ferrous  salt  and  an  alkali. 

Alloxanic  Acid,  C^lf^Kfi^. — The  barium-salt  of  this  acid  is  deposited 
in  small  colorless,  pearly  crystals,  when  baryta-water  is  added  to  a  solu- 
tion of  alloxan,  heated  to  60*^  C  (HO**  F.^,  as  long  as  the  precipitate  first 
produced  redissolves,  and  the  filtered  solution  is  then  left  to  cool.  The 
barium  may  be  separated  by  the  cautious  addition  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
and  the  filtered  liquid  by  gentle  evaporation  yields  alloxanic  acid  in  small 
radiated  needles.  It  has  an  acid  taste  and  reaction,  deoomposeft  carbon- 
ates^ and  dissolves  zinc  with  disengagement  of  hydrogen.      It  is  a  bibasie 
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acid.  The  allozaDates  of  the  alkalUmetals  are  freely  soluble:  those  of  the 
earth-metals  dissolve  in  a  large  quantity  of  tepid  water;  that  of  silver  is 
quite  insoluble  and  anhydrous. 

Mbsoxalic  Acid,  C^HjOj.  — When  a  warm  saturated  solution  of  barium 
allozanate  is  heated  to  ebullition,  a  precipitate  falls,  which  is  a  mixture 
of  barium  carbonate,  alloxanate,  and  mesoxalate:  the  solution  is  found 
to  contain  unaltered  barium  alloxanate  and  urea.  Mesoxalic  acid  is  best 
prepared  by  slowly  adding  solution  of  alloxan  to  a  boiling-hot  solution  of 
lead  acetate:  the  heavy  granular  precipitate  of  lead  mesoxalate  thus  pro- 
duced is  washed  and  decomposed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen :  urea  is  also 
formed  in  this  reaction  (p.  726).  Mesoxalic  acid  is  crystallizable :  it  has 
a  sour  taste  and  powerfully  acid  reaction,  and  resists  a  boiling  heat :  it 
forms  sparingly  soluble  salts  with  barium  and  calcium,  and  a  yellowish  in- 
soluble compound  with  silver,  which  is  reduced  with  effervescence  when 
gently  heated. 

Mtcomelic  Acid,  C4N4H.O,.  —  This  acid  is  formed  when  ammonia  in 
excess  is  added  to  a  solution  of  alloxan,  the  whole  heated  to  ebullition, 
and  afterward  supersaturated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid :  it  then  separates 
as  a  yellow,  light  precipitate,  which  increases  in  quantity  as  the  liquid 
cools.  It  is  but  feebly  soluble  in  water,  easily  dissolved  by  alkalies,  and 
forms  a  yellow  silver-salt.  Its  formation  from  alloxan  and  ammonia  is 
represented  by  the  equation  : 

C^NjHjO^        -f        2NH,        «        C4N4H4O,        +        2H,0. 

Pakabanic  Acid,  or  Pababan,  C^lX^Bfi^  —  This  is  the  characteristic 
product  of  the  action  of  moderately  strong  nitric  acid  on  uric  acid  or  al- 
loxan, by  the  aid  of  heat : 

C5N4H4O,    -f    0,    -f    2H,0    =    C,N,H,0,    +    2C0,    +    2NH3. 

It  is  conveniently  prepared  by  heating  together  1  part  of  uric  acid  and  8 
parts  of  nitric  acid  until  the  reaction  has  nearly  ceased ;  the  liquid  is  eva- 
porated to  a  syrupy  state  and  left  to  cool;  and  the  acid  drained  from  the 
mother-liquor  is  purified  by  re-cryntallization.  Parabanic  acid  forms 
colorless,  transparent,  thin,  prismatic  crystals,  which  are  permanent  in  the 
air:  it  is  easily  soluble  in  water,  has  a  pure  and  powerfully  acid  taste,  and 
reddens  litmus  strongly.  Neutralized  with  ammonia,  and  mixed  with  sil- 
ver nitrate,  it  £^ves  a  white  precipitate. 

OxALVBio  Acid.  CgH^N^O^.  —  The  ammonium-salt  of  this  acid  separates 
in  colorless  needles,  when  a  solution  of  parabanic  acid  saturated  with  am- 
monia is  boiled  for  a  moment,  and  then  left  to  cool.  The  acid  is  obtained 
by  adding  an  excess  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  to  a  hot  and  strong  solution 
of  the  ammonium-salt,  and  cooling  the  whole  rapidly.  It  forms  a  white, 
crystalline  powder,  of  acid  taste  and  reaction,  capable  of  combining  with 
bases:  the  barium-  and  caleium'salfs  are  sparingly  soluble;  the  nlver-salt 
crystallizes  from  the  mixed  hot  solution  of  silver  nitrate  and  ammonium 
oxalurate  in  long,  silky  needles.  Oxaluric  acid  contains  the  elements  of  1 
molecule  of  parabanic  acid  and  1  molecule  of  water.  Its  solution  is  resolved 
by  ebullition  into  free  oxalic  acid  and  oxalate  of  urea. 

Tbionvrio  Acid,  04^,11580^.  —  This  acid,  which  contains  the  elements 
of  alloxan,  ammonia,  and  sulphurous  oxide  (C4N,Hj04  -f  NH,  -f  80^),  is 
formed,  as  an  ammonium-salt,  when  a  cold  solution  of  alloxan  is^  mixed 
with  a  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  sulphurous  acid,  in  such  quantity  that 
the  odor  of  the  gas  remains  quite  distinct ;  an  excess  of  ammonium  car- 
bonate mixed  with  a  little  caustic  ammonia  is  then  added,  and  the  whole 
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boiled  for  a  few  minutes  On  cooling,  ammonium  ihionuraU  is  deposited  in 
great  abundance,  forming  beautiful,  colorless,  crystalline  plates,  which  bj 
solution  in  water  and  re -crystallization  acquire  a  fine  pink  tint.  A  solo- 
tion  of  this  salt  gives  with  lead-acetate  a  precipitate  of  insoluble  lead  thio- 
nurate,  which  is  at  first  white  and  gelatinous,  but  shortly  becomes  dense 
and  crystalline:  from  this  compound  the  acid  may  be  obtained  by  the  aid 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  It  forms  a  white  crystalline  mass,  permanent 
in  the  air,  very  soluble  in  water,  of  acid  taste  and  reaction,  and  capable 
of  combining  directly  with  bases.  When  its  solution  is  heated  to  the  boil- 
ing point,  it  undergoes  decomposition,  yielding  sulphuric  acid  and  vramde, 
or  dialuranUdef  C^NjHgO, : 

C^N,H,SOe    -f    HjO    =    SO4H,    +    C^NjHjO,. 

Ubahilr. — To  prepare  this  substance,  ammonium  thionurate  is  dissolTed 
in  hot  water,  mixed  with  a  small  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  whole 
boiled  in  a  flask:  the  uramile  then  separates  as  a  white,  crystalline  sub- 
stance, increasing  in  quantity  till  the  contents  of  the  vessel  often  become 
semi-solid.  After  cooling,  it  is  collected  on  a  filter,  washed  w^ith  cold  water 
to  remove  the  sulphuric  acid,  and  dried  by  gentle  heat,  during  which  it 
frequently  becomes  pinkish.  It  is  tasteless  and  nearly  insoluble  in  water, 
but  dissolves  in  ammonia  and  the  fixed  alkalies.  The  ammoniacal  solution 
becomes  purple  in  the  air.  It  is  decomposed  by  strong  nitric  acid,  with 
formation  of  alloxan  and  ammonium  nitrate : 

C4N,H,0,    +    0    =    C^N.H^O,    -f    NH,. 

Uramile,  heated  with  aqueous  solution  of  potassium  cyanate,  is  coDTeited 
into  pseudo-uric  acid,  CgN^HjO^  =s  C^NjH^O,  +  CNHO. 

Uramile,  added  to  argentic  or  mercuric  oxide  suspended  in  boiling  water, 
is  converted  into  murexide  (p.  782). 

Alloxantin,  CgN^H^O^ .  8  Aq.  —  This  substance  is  the  chief  product  of 
the  action  of  hot  dilute  nitric  acid  upon  uric  acid,  and  is  likewise  produced 
by  the  action  of  deoxidizing  agents  upon  alloxan,  anhydrous  alloxantin,  in 
fact,  containing  1  atom  of  oxygen  less  than  2  molecules  of  alloxan.  It  is 
best  prepared  by  passing  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  through  a  moderately 
strong  and  cold  solution  of  alloxan.  The  mother-liquor  from  which  the 
crystals  of  alloxan  have  separated  answers  the  purpose  perfectly  well :  it 
is  diluted  with  a  little  water,  and  a  copious  stream  of  gas  transmitted 
through  it.  Sulphur  is  then  deposited  in  large  quantity,  mixed  with  a 
white,  crystalline  substance,  which  is  the  alloxantin.  The  product  is 
drained  upon  a  filter,  slightly  washed,  and  then  boiled  in  water :  the  fil- 
tered solution  deposits  the  alloxantin  on  cooling.  Alloxantin  forms  small, 
four-sided,  oblique  rhombic  prisms,  colorless  and  transparent ;  it  is  soluble 
with  difldculty  in  cold  water,  but  more  freely  at  a  boiling  temperature. 
The  solution  reddens  litmus,  gives  with  baryta-water  a  violet-colored  pre- 
cipitate, which  disappears  on  heating,  and  when  mixed  with  silver  nitrate 
produces  a  black  precipitate  of  metallic  silver.  Heated  with  chlorine  or 
nitric  acid,  it  is  changed  by  oxidation  to  alloxan.  The  crystals  become  red 
when  exposed  to  ammoniacal  vapors.  They  contain  8  molecules  of  water, 
which  they  do  not  give  off  till  heated  above  150<^  C.  (802°  F.). 

Alloxantin  is  readily  decomposed :  when  a  stream  of  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen is  passed  through  its  boiling  solution,  sulphur  is  deposited  and  dialurie 
acid  is  produced.  A  hot  saturated  solution  of  alloxantin  mixed  with  a  neu- 
tral salt  of  ammonia  instantly  assumes  a  purple  color,  which,  however, 
quickly  vanishes,  the  liquid  becoming  turbid  from  the  formation  of  ura- 
mile :  the  solution  is  then  found  to  contain  alloxan  and  free  aoid.  With 
silver  oxide,  alloxantin  gives  off  carbon  dioxide,  reduces  a  portion  of  the 
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metal,  and  oonyerts  the  remainder  of  the  oxide  into  oxaluraie.  Boiled 
with  water  and  lead  dioxide,  alloxantin  giYes  urea  and  lead  carbonate. 

DiALrRio  Acid,  C^^^Hft^.  — This  aoid  is  the  final  product  of  the  action 
of  reducing  agents  on  alloxan,  and  is  formed  when  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
is  passed  through  a  boiling  solution  of  alloxan  till  no  further  action  takes 
place:  C4N,H,04  -f-  H,S  =s  C^NjH^O^  -f  S.  It  forms  colorless  needles,  re- 
sembling those  of  alloxantin,  has  a  strong  acid  reaction,  and  neutralixes 
acids  completely,  forming  salts  which  are  sparingly  soluble  in  water. 

Htovbilic  Acid,  CgN^H^Of.  —  Dialuric  acid,  heated  to  about  160°  C. 
(320°  F.),  with  glycerin  (which  acts  merely  as  a  soWent),  splits  up  into 
formic  acid,  carbon  dioxide,  and  the  ammonium-salt  of  hydurUie  acid: 

SC^NjH^O^    =    CH,0,    +    SCO,    +    2C,N^H,(NH^)0e. 

By  conyerting  this  ammonium-salt  into  a  copper-salt,  and  decomposing  the 
latter  with  hydrochloric  acid,  hydurilic  acid  is  obtained  in  crystals. 

Hydurilic  acid  is  conyerted  by  fuming  nitric  acid  into  aUoxofif  without 
any  other  product ;  but  with  nitric  acid  of  ordinary  strength  it  yields  al- 
loxan, together  with  violurie  acid,  violarUin,  and  dilUurie  acid:  * 

C,N^H,0,  -f  NO,H  =  C^NgHjO^    +    C^S^Bfi^  -f  H,0 
Hydurilic  Violurie  Alloxan, 

acid.  acid. 

CgN^HeO,   +    2N0,H  =  C^NjHjOj    +  C^N,H,04  -f-  NO,H  +  H,0. 
Hydurilic  Dilituric  Alloxan, 

acid.  *  acid. 

If  the  action  be  carried  on  to  the  end,  dilituric  acid  is  the  only  product. 
This  acid  may  indeed  be  regarded  as  a  product  of  the  oxidation  of  violurio 
acid :  C4N,H,05  =  C^N^HgO^  -}-  ^ »  ^^^  violantin  as  a  compound  of  the 
two. 

DiBROMOBABBiTUBio  AciD,  or  Bbom ALLOXAN,  C^N^H.Br.O,,  Is  prodnced, 
together  with  alloxan,  by  the  action  of  bromine  on  hyaurilic  acid : 

C^N^HjOe  -f  Br,  -f-  H,0  =  C^N,H,Br,0,  +  C^N^HjO^  +  4HBr. 

It  crystallizes  in  colorless,  shining  plates,  or  prisms,  belonging  to  the  tri- 
metric  system,  soluble  in  water,  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  By  Ay- 
drogen  aulphide,  in  presence  of  water,  it  is  reduced  to  dialuric  acid : 

C^NjH^rjO,   +   H,3   4-   H,0  =  C^NjH^O^    +    2HBr  +  S. 

With  a  small  quantity  of  hydriodie  acid  it  yields  hydurilic  acid : 

2C4N,H,Br,Os    -f     6HI    =    C^fifi^    +    4HBr    +     31,; 

but  when  it  is  heated  with  excess  of  hydriodie  acid,  the  reduction  goes  a 
step  farther,  and  barbituric  acid^  C^V^^J^v  ^^  produced : 

C^NjHJ^rjO,    -f    4HI    »    C4N,H40,    +    2HBr    -f-    21,. 

Barbituric  acid  crystallizes  in  beautiful  prisms,  containing  two  molecules 
of  water.  It  is  bibasic,  and  yields  chiefly  acid  salts,  which  are  obtained 
by  treating  the  corresponding  acetates  with  barbituric  acid. 

Barbituric  acid  is  conyerted  by  fuming  nitric  acid  into  dilituric  acid,  by 
potassium  nitrate  into  potassium  yiolurate.  When  boiled  with  potash  it 
giyes  off  ammonia,  and  yields  the  potassium-salt  of  malonic  acid^  C^^fls 

*  For  descriptlona  of  these  leyentl  prodncte,  see  Watto'a  DlctioDaiy  of  Chemiatry. 
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(p.  661 )»  whence  it  appears  to  have  the  constitution  of  malonyl  ureOj  GN^H, 
(C,H.,0,)'^0  =  C,H404  -f  CNjH^O  —  2H,0. 

MuRBXiDB,  CgNf  HgOf .  Aq  ;  Prout's  Purpurate  of  Ammonia,  —  There  are 
several  methods  of  preparing  this  magnificent  compound.  It  may  be  made 
directly  from  uric  acid,  by  dissolving  that  substance  in  dilute  nitrie  acid, 
evaporating  to  a  certain  point,  and  then  adding  to  the  warm  but  not  boil- 
ing liquid  a  very  slight  excess  of  ammonia.  In  this  process  allozantin  is 
first  produced,  and  is  afterward  partially  converted  into  alloxan :  the  pres- 
ence of  both  is  requisite  for  the  production  of  murexide.  This  process 
is,  however,  very  precarious,  and  often  fails  altogether.  An  excellent 
method  is  to  boil  for  a  few  minutes  in  a  flask  a  mixture  of  1  part  of  diy 
uramile,  1  part  of  red  oxide  of  mercury,  and  40  parts  of  water,  to  which 
two  or  three  drops  of  ammonia  have  been  added  :  the  whole  aaaumefl  in  a 
short  space  of  time  an  intensely  deep  purple  tint,  and  when  filtered  boil- 
ing hot,  dJeposits,  on  cooling,  splendid  crystals  of  murexide,  unmixed  with 
any  impurity.     The  reaction  in  this  case  is : 

2C4N,H.Og        -f        0        =        CgN.HgO,        +        H,0. 
Uramile.  Murexide. 

A  third,  and  perhaps  even  still  better  process,  is  that  of  Dr.  Gregory :  7 
parts  of  alloxan  and  ^  parts  of  alloxan  tin  are  dissolved  in  240  parte  of  boil- 
ing water,  and  the  solution  is  added  to  about  80  parts  of  cold,  strong  solu- 
tion of  ammonium  carbonate :  the  liquid  instantly  acquires  such  a  depth 
of  color  as  to  become  opaque,  and  gives  on  cooling  a  large  quantity  of 
murexide :  the  operation  succeeds  best  on  a  small  scale* 

Murexide*  crystallizes  in  small  square  prisms,  which  by  reflected  light 
exhibit  a  splendid  green  metallic  lustre,  like  that  of  the  wing-cases  of  the 
rose-beetle  and  other  insects:  by  transmitted  light  they  are  deep  purple- 
red.  It  is  soluble  with  difficulty  in  cold  water,  much  more  easily  at  the 
boiling  heat,  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Mineral  acids  decompose  it, 
with  separation  of  a  white  or  yellowish  substance  called  mtirexan,  probably 
identical  with  uramile,  and  caustic  potash  dissolves  it,  with  production  of  a 
most  magnificent  purple  color,  which  disappears  when  the  solution  is  boiled. 

A  few  years  ago,  murexide  was  extensively  used  in  dyeing ;  it  is  now 
rapidly  being  superseded  by  rosaniline,  the  crimson  derived  from  aniline. 

A  series  of  substances  closely  related  to  the  derivatives  of  uric  acid  will 
be  noticed  under  the  head  of  Caffeine. 


COKPOTTHD  AXX0KIA8  or  AKIHE8. 

These  names  are  given  to  a  class  of  compounds  derived  from  ammonia, 
NH,,  by  substitution  of  alcohol-radicals  for  hydrogen,  these  radicals  being 
either  monatomic  or  polyatomic ;  the  substitution  may  take  place  in  one, 
two,  or  a  greater  number  of  ammonia  molecules,  thus  £^ving  rise  to  mono- 
fninet,  diaminea^  triamines,  &c.  Moreover,  the  nitrogen  in  these  bases  may 
be  replaced  by  phosphorus,  arsenic,  or  antimony,  giving  rise  to  phos- 
phines,  arsines,  and  stibines,  bases  analogous  in  composition  and  properties 
to  the  amines.  Connected  with  these  last-mentioned  bases  are  certain  com- 
pounds of  alcohol-radicals  with  metals  not  belonging  to  the  nitrogen  clasa. 
The  natural  organic  bases,  or  alkaloids^  found  in  plants,  and  certain  artifi- 
cial bases  whose  constitution  has  not  been  very  exactly  made  out,  will  be 
treated  in  an  appendix  to  the  alcoholic  ammonias. 

*  8o  cfltlled  traax  the  Tyrian  dye,  said  to  have  been  prepared  thim  a  apecles  of 
pbell-flah. 
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AMINES  DKRITED  VBOM  MONATOHIC  ALCOHOLS. 

Ammonia,  NHg,  may  gire  up  one,  two,  or  three  of  its  hydrogen-atoms  in 
exchange  for  uniyalent  alcohol-radicals  (methyl  and  its  homologues,  for 
example^,  producing  primary,  secondary^  and  tertiary  amines.  If  A,  B,  C, 
denote  tnree  such  alcohol-radicals,  the  amines  formed  by  substituting  them 
for  hydrogen  in  ammonia  will  be  represented  by  the  general  formulsB : 


nJh  nJb  nIb 

U  iH  Ic 

Primary.  Secondary.  Tertiary. 

In  the  secondary  and  tertiary  amines  the  alcohol-radicals  denoted  by  A,  B, 
C  may  be  either  the  same  or  different ;  for  example : 


Secondary. 


Tertiary. 


.-A. 


fCH, 

U 
Piamethyl-      Methyl- 
amine.      ethylamine. 


n{^^, 


(  CHg  f  CH,  r  CH, 

nJch.      nJch,      nJc.h- 

ICH,  (C.rf.  iC,Hp 

Trimethyl-     Dimethyl-  Methyl-ethyl- 
amine.      ethylamine.   amylamine. 


It  is  clear  that  amines  containing  only  uniyalent  alcohol-radicals  must  be 
derived  from  only  one  molecule  of  ammonia :  for  to  bind  together  two  or 
more  such  molecules  would  require  the  introduction  of  a  polyatomic  radi- 


cal: thus 


l^y^  is  a  stable  compound,  but  such  a  compound  as 


N  f    •  f  H 

^  <  (^sHg),  would  split  up  into  two  molecules,  each  consisting  of  N  <  ^^  U  • 

In  other  words,  amines  derived  from  monatomio  alcohols  must  be  mona- 
mines. 

These  amines  are  basic  compounds  more  or  less  resembling  ammonia  in 
odor,  having  an  alkaline  reaction  on  vegetable  colors,  and  uniting  with 
acids  to  form  salts  which  are  analogous  in  composition  to  the  ammonium- 
salts,  and,  like  the  latter,  may  be  regarded  either  as  compounds  of  ammo- 
nia-molecules with  acids,  or  of  ammonium  molecules  with  halogen  elements 
and  acid  radicals  analogous  thereto  (see  p.  810) ;  thus: 


NH, 
Ammonia. 

NH^(CA) 

Ethyl- 
ammonia. 

NH(C,H,), 

Diethyl, 
ammonia. 

N(C,H,), 

Triethyl- 

amine. 

2N(C,H.), 
Triethyl- 


+ 
+ 


HCl 


HCl 


s=  NH4 .  CI  Ammonium  chloride. 

=  NHg(C,Hg) .  CI     Ethylammonium  chloride. 


+    HCl        s=  NH,(C,H^),.Cl    Diethylammonium  chloride. 


-f     HCl        =  NH(C,Hg)s.Cl      Triethylammonium  chloride. 


4-     HjSO^     =  [NH(C,H.)  J^04  Triethylammonium  sulphate. 


amine. 
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All  the  Balis  of  these  amines,  when  heated  with  potash,  gire  off  the  amine, 
just  as  ammonia-salts  give  off  ammonia. 

The  tertiary  amines  can  unite  with  the  chlorides,  &c.,  of  alcohol-radi- 
cals in  the  same  manner  as  with  acids:  thus  triethylamine,  N(C,H^>s.  unites 
directly  with  ethyl  iodide,  C,Hj1,  forming  a  compound  which  may  be  re- 
garded either  as  triethylamine  ethyliodide^  N(C,Hj)j .  C-H  J,  or  as  tetrefkyl- 
ammonium  iodide^  ^(^2^5)4  •  '•  ^ow  this  iodide,  when  neated  with  potash, 
does  not  give  off  ammonia  or  a  volatile  ammonia-base ;  but  when  heated 
with  silver  oxide  and  water,  it  is  converted,  by  exchange  of  iodine  for  hy- 
droxy 1,  into  a  strongly  alkaline  base,  called  tttretkylammonium  hydrate^  which 
may  be  obtained  in  the  solid  state,  and  exhibits  reactions  closely  analogous 
to  those  of  the  fixed  caustic  alkalies.  Its  formation  is  represented  bj  the 
equation : 


N(CA)J      +      KOH 


KI      +      N(CA)4(0H). 


Moreover,  this  base  can  exchange  its  hydroxyl  for  chlorine,  bromine,  and 
other  acid  radicals,  just  like  potash  or  soda,  forming  solid  crystallizable 
salts  like  the  iodide  above  mentioned.  These  compounds,  containing  four 
equivalents  of  alcohol-radicals,  are,  in  fact,  analogous  in  every  respect  to 
ammoniam-salts,  excepting  that  the  corresponding  hydrates  are  capable  of 
existing  in  the  solid  state,  whereas  ammonium  hydrate,  NH.(OH),  splits 
up,  as  soon  as  formed,  into  ammonia  and  water.  The  radicals  N(C,H|)4, 
&c.,  corresponding  to  ammonium,  are  not  known  in  the  free  stAte. 

The  monamines  containing  more  than  one  carbon-atom  are  susceptible 
of  isomeric  modifications  similar  to  those  of  the  alcohols;  thus  ethylamine, 
NHj^CjHjJ,  is  isomeric  with  dimethylamine,  NH(CjHj)j;  propylamine, 
NH2(C,Hf),  is  isomeric  wilh  methyl-ethylamine,  NH(CH,)(C,Hg),  and  with 
trimethylamine,  N(CH3),,  &c.,  &c.,  the  number  of  possible  modifications 
of  course  increasing  with  the  complexity  of  the  molecules.  Moreover,  a 
monamine,  either  primary,  secondary,  or  tertiary,  may  admit  of  modifica- 
tion in  the  alcohol-radical  itself;  thus  the  primary  monamine,  NU,(C,Hf), 
may  exhibit  the  two  following  modifications : 


f  CH,CH,CH, 
Propylamine. 


^J|H(CH.). 
Isopropylamine. 


An  instance  of  isomerism  of  this  latter  kind  has  lately  been  observed  by 
Wurtz  in  amylamine,  NH,(C5H„). 

Amines  may  of  course  be  formulated  on  the  methane  or  marsh-gas  type 
instead  of  the  ammonia  type,  the  radical  amidogen,  NU^  and  others  de- 
rived from  it,  being  substituted  for  an  atom  of  hydrogen ;  thus : 


H 
H 
H 

Methane. 


C^ 


fH 
H 
H 

LNH, 

Methyl- 
amine. 


rcH, 

LNH, 

Ethyl- 
amine. 


C^ 


fH 
H 
H 
NH(CH,) 


rn 

H 
H 

IN(CH,), 


Dimethyl-      Trimethyl- 


amine. 


amine. 


This  mode  of  representation  is  convenient  in  some  cases,  but  the  amines 
and  their  salts  are  so  closely  related  to  the  ammonia-compounds  in  their 
modes  of  formation  and  transformation,  that  they  are  for  the  most  part 
more  appropriately  represented  by  formulse  derived  from  ammonia,  NH,. 
and  sal-ammoniac,  NH4CI. 

A  great  number  of  amines  and  their  salts  have  been  obtained,  but  the 
limits  of  this  work  will  not  allow  us  to  describe  more  than  the  most  impor- 
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tant  of  those  containing  the  radicals,  methyl,  ethyl,  amyl,  and  phenyl.  In 
describing  them  it  will  be  conyenient  to  make  a  slight  departure  from  the 
natural  order,  and  commence  with  the  ethyl  bases,  which  have  been  more 
completely  studied  than  their  homologues. 


BASES  OF  THB  ETHTL  SERIES. 

Ethylamina,  or  Ethyl-ammonia,  C,H-N  =  NH,(C,H,).— On  digesting 
ethyl  bromide  or  iodide  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  ammonia,  the  alka- 
line reaction  of  the  ammonia  gradually  disappears ;  and  on  evaporating 
the  solution  on  the  water-bath,  a  white  crystalline  mass  is  obtained,  which 
consists  chiefly  of  ethyl-ammonium  bromide  or  iodide:  NHj-f-  CjHjI  = 
NH,(C,Hj)I.  On  distilling  this  salt  in  a  retort  provided  with  a  good  con- 
denser, with  caustic  lime,  the  etbylamine  is  liberated  and  distils  over: 

2NH,(C,H^)I    -f    CaO    =    2NH,(C,Hj)     +     H,0    Cal, 

Another  method  of  preparing  this  compound,  and,  indeed,  the  method  by 
which  it  was  first  obtained  by  Wurtz,  consists  in  submitting  ethyl  cyanate 
to  the  action  of  potassium  hydrate.  Cyanic  acid  (p.  710),  when  treated 
with  boiling  solution  of  potash,  splits  into  carbon  dioxide  and  ammonia; 
and  ethyl  cyanate  (p.  714)  suffers  a  perfectly  analogous  decomposition, 
yielding  carbon  dioxide  and  ethylamine: 

CNHO        +        2KH0        =        KgCO,        +        NH, 
Cyanic  acid.  Ammonia. 

CN(C,H5)0         +    2KH0        =        K^CO,        +        NH,(C,H5) 
Ethyl  cyanate.  Ethylamine. 

Ethyl  cyanurate,  polymeric  with  the  cyanate,  likewise  gives  off  ethyl- 
amine when  boiled  with  potash. 

Ethylamine  is  a  very  mobile  liquid,  of  sp.  gr  0  6964,  at  8**  C.  (46®  F.), 
boiling  at  19°  C.  (66*»  F.)-  The  specific  gravity  of  its  vapor  is  1-57.  It 
has  a  most  powerful  ammoniacal  odor,  and  restores  the  blue  color  to  red- 
dened litmus-paper.  It  produces  white  clouds  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
is  absorbed  by  water  with  great  avidity.  With  acids  it  forms  a  series  of 
neutral  crystallizable  salts  perfectly  analogous  to  those  of  ammonium 

Ethylamine  imitates,  moreover,  in  a  remarkable  manner,  the  deportment 
of  ammonia  with  metallic  salts.  It  precipitates  the  salts  of  magnesium, 
aluminium,  iron,  manganese,  bismuth,  chromium,  uranium,  tin,  lead,  and 
mercury;  zinc-salts  yield  a  white  precipitate,  which  is  soluble  in  excess. 
Like  ammonia,  ethylamine  dissolves  silver  chloride,  and  yields  with  cop- 
per-salts a  blue  precipitate,  which  is  soluble  in  an  excess  of  ethylamine. 
On  adding  ethylamine  to  oxalic  ether,  a  white  precipitate  of  hiftkyl-oxamide, 
N,(C,0,)^^H,(C,H5),,  is  produced:  a  compound  analogous  to  oxamic  acid 
(p.  669)  has  also  been  obtained.  Ethylamine  may,  however,  be  readily 
distinguished  from  ammonia:  its  vapor  is  inflammable,  and  it  produces 
with  platinic  chloride,  a  salt,  [NH,(C,Il5)Cl]jPtCl4.  crystallizing  in  golden 
scales,  which  are  rather  soluble  in  water.  Treated  with  chlorine,  it  yields 
ethyl-ammonium  chloride  and  bichlorethylamine,  NCljC^Hj,  a  yellow  liquid 
having  a  penetrating,  tear-exciting  odor  When  treated  with  potash,  it  is 
converted  into  ammonia,  potassium  acetate,  and  potassium  chloride:  NC1| 
(C.H^)  -f  3KH0  =  CjHjKO,  +  2KCI  -f-  NH,  -f-  H,0. 

Ethyl-urea, — On  passing  the  vapor  of  cyanic  acid  into  a  solution  of 
ethylamine,  the  liquid  becomes  hot,  and  deposits,  after  evaporation,  fine 
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crystals  of  ethyl  urea:  C,H^N  +  CNHO  =  C,HgN,0  ==  CH,(C,Hj)N,0. 
This  substance,  which  may  be  viewed  as  ordinary  urea  (p.  72] ),  oaTing  1 
atom  of  hydrogen  replaced  by  ethyl,  may  also  be  prepared  by  treating 
cyanic  ether  with  ammonia:  CN(C,Hj)0  -f  NH,  =  CjHgN^O.  £tbyl-urea 
is  very  Holuble  in  water  and  alcohol:  the  concentrated  aqueoas  solution, 
unlike  that  of  ordinary  urea,  yields  no  precipitate  with  nitric  acid;  but  on 
gently  evaporating  the  mixture,  a  very  soluble  crystalline  nitrate  of  ethyl- 
urea  is  obtained.  Boiled  with  potash,  this  substance  yields  a  mixture  of 
equivalent  quantities  of  ammonia  and  ethylamine:  C.HgN.O -f- 2KH0  =s 
K,CO,  H-NH,+  C,H,N. 

Biethylamina,  C4H|,N  as  NH(C,H.V  — A  mixture  of  the  solutions  of 
ethylamine  and  ethyl  bromide,  heated  in  a  sealed  tube  for  several  hours, 
solidifies  to  a  crystalline  mass  of  biethyl-ammonium  bromide:  NH^C^H^  -{■ 
C,H(Br  =  NH,(C,H()2Br.  This  bromide,  distilled  with  potash,  yields 
bietijylamine  as  a  colorless  liquid,  still  very  alkaline,  and  soluble  in  water, 
but  less  so  than  ethylamine.  This  compound  boils  at  67*5°  C.  nS5°  F.). 
It  forms  beautifully  crystallizable  salts  with  acids.  A  solution  of  biethyl- 
ammonium  chloride  forms  with  platinic  chloride  a  very  soluble  double  salt, 
2NH,(C,H5),Cl .  PtCl^,  crystalliiing  in  orange-red  grains,  very  different 
fr(»m  the  orange-yellow  leaves  of  the  corresponding  ethyl-ammonium  salt. 

Biethyl-urta.  —  Biethylamine  behaves  with  cyiinic  acid  like  ammonia  and 
ethylamine,  giving  rise  to  biethyl-urea.  A  substance  similar  to.  but  not 
identical  with,  the  former,  has  been  produced  by  the  action  of  cyanic  ether 
upon  ethylamine ;  CN(C,H5)0  -f  C,H.N  =  C.Hi^.O  «  C[H,(C,H.),]N,0. 
The  biethyl- ureas  are  very  crystallizaole,  ana  readily  form  crystalline  ni- 
trates. Boiled  with  potash,  the  biethyl-ureas  yield,  the  former  1  molecule 
of  biethylamine  and  1  molecule  of  ammonia,  C[H,(C2Hj).]N,0  -f-  2KH0  = 
KjCO. -f  NH(C,H.), -f-  NH.;  the  latter,  pure  ethylamine,  C[H,(C,H.)J 
N,0  -H  2KH0  =  K,CO,  -f  2NH,(C,H5). 

Triethylamine,  CJIi^N  =  N(C-H5^,.  — The  formation  of  this  body  is  per- 
fectly analogous  to  that  of  ethylamine  and  of  biethylamine.  On  heating 
for  a  short  time  a  mixture  of  biethylamine  with  ethyl  bromide  in  a  sealed 
glass  tube,  a  beautiful  fibrous  mass  of  triethyl-ammonium  bromide  is  ob- 
tained, from  which  the  triethylamine  may  be  separated  by  potash.  Tri- 
ethylamine is  a  colorless,  powerfully  alkaline  liquid,  boiling  at  91°  C.  (196° 
F.).  The  salts  of  this  base  crystallize  remarkably  well.  With  platinic 
chloride  it  forms  a  very  soluble  double  salt,  2NH(C,Hj),Cl ,  PtCl^.  which 
crystallizes  in  magnificent,  large,  orange-red  rhombs 

The  action  of  ethyl  iodide  or  bromide  on  ammonia  gives  rise  to  the  si- 
multaneous formation  of  the  three  ethylated  bases,  which,  though  differing 
considerably  in  their  boiling  points,  can  scarcely  be  separated  by  fractional 
distillation.  The  separation  succeeds,  however,  by  digesting  the  mixture 
of  these  three  bases  with  anhydrous  ethyl  oxalate.  Ethylamine  is  thus 
converted  into  diethyloxamine : 

CA(C.Hs),    +   2NH.(C,H,)   =   2C  H.(OH)    +    ^J^M'^^^^t^^ 
Ethyl  oxaUte.  Ethyl-  Alcohol.  Diethyl-oxamide. 

amine. 

and  diethylamine  forms  diethyloxamate : 

CfiAC^^^\  +   NH(C,H,),  »  C-HjfOH)  +  CA(;N(C,Hg^.l(OC,H,) 
Ethyl  oxalate.         Diethyl-  Alcohol.         Ethylio  diethyloxamate; 

amine. 

whereas  triethylamine  does  not  combine  with  oxalic  ether.     The.  separation 
is  carried  out  in  the  following  manner : 

On  distilling  the  product  of  the  reaction  of  ethyl  oxalate  upon  the  mix- 
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ture  of  ethyl  bases  in  the  water-bath,  pure  triethylamine  passes  over;  and 
on  treating  the  residue  with  boiling  water,  dielhyloxamide  is  dissolved, 
while  ethyl  diethyloxamate  remains  as  an  insoluble  layer  floating  upon  the 
hot  solution:  it  may  be  separated  by  a  tap-funnel.  Diethyloxamide  treated 
with  potash  yields  pure  ethylamine,  while  pure  diethylamine  is  obtained 
by  treating  ethylio  diethyloxamate  with  the  same  reagent. 

Tetrethyl-ammonlum  Hydrate,  CgH„NO  =  N(C,H.)^(OH).  —When  anhy- 
drous triethylamine  is  mixed  with  dry  ethyl  iodide,  a  powerful  reaction 
ensues,  the  mixture  enters  into  ebullition,  and  solidifies  on  cooling  to  a 
white  crystalline  mass  of  tetrethyl-ammonlum  iodide :  N(C|Hg),  -f  0,H^I 
=  NiC.Hj)^!.  This  iodide  is  readily  soluble  in  hot  water,  from  which  it 
crystallizes  on  cooling  in  beautiful  crystals  of  considerable  size.  This  sub- 
stance is  not  decomposed  by  potash :  it  may  be  boiled  with  the  alkali  fur 
hours  without  yielding  a  trace  of  volatile  base.  The  iodine  may,  however, 
be  readily  removed  by  treating  the  solution  with  silver-salts.  If  in  this 
case  silver  sulphate  or  nitrate  be  used,  we  obtain,  together  with  silver 
iodide,  the  sulphate  or  nitrate  of  tetrethyl-amtnonium, which  crystallizes  on 
evaporation :  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  iodide  be  treated  with  freshly  pre- 
cipitated silver  oxide,  the  hydrate  of  tetrethyl- ammonium  it-self  is  sepa- 
rated. On  filtering  off  the  silver  precipitate,  a  clear  colorless  liquid  is  ob- 
tained, which  contains  the  isolated  base  in  solution.  It  has  a  strongly  alka- 
line reaction,  and  intensely  bitter  taste.  The  solution  of  tetrethyl-ammo- 
nlum hydrate  has  a  remarkable  analogy  to  potash  and  soda.  Like  these 
substances,  it  destroys  the  epidermis  and  saponifies  fatty  substances,  with 
formation  of  true  soaps.  With  metallic  salts  it  exhibits  exactly  the  same 
reactions  as  potash.  On  evaporating  a  solution  of  the  base  in  a  vacuum, 
long  slender  needles  are  deposited,  which  are  evidently  the  hydrate  with 
an  additional  amount  of  crystallization  water.  After  some  time  these  nee- 
dles disappear  again,  and  a  semi-solid  mass  is  left,  which  is  the  hydrate 
of  tetrethyl-ammonlum.  A  concentrated  solution  of  this  substance  in 
water  may  be  boiled  without  decomposition,  but  on  heating  the  dry  sub- 
stance, it  is  decomposed  into  pure  triethylamine,  water,  and  defiant  gas: 

N(C.H,WOH)      =      H,0     +      N(C,H,),      +      C,H,. 

Tetrethyl-ammonium  hydrate  forms  neutral  salts  with  acids.     These  salts 
are  mostly  very  soluble ;  several  yield  beautiful  crystals.     The  platinum- 
salt,  2NrC|Hj).Gl .  PtCl^,  forms  orange-yellow  octohedrons,  which  are  about' 
as  soluble  as  the  corresponding  potassio-platinio  salt. 


BASBS  OF  THE  METHYL  SERIES. 

Xethylamine,  CH(N=NH,(CH,).  —  The  formation  and  the  method  of  pre- 
paring this  compound  from  methyl  cyanate  are  perfectly  analogous  to  those 
of  ethylamine  (p.  786) :  however,  methylamine  being  a  gas  at  the  common 
temperature,  it  is  necessary  to  cool  the  receiver  by  a  freezing  mixture. 
The  distillate,  which  is  an  aqueous  solution  of  methylamine,  is  saturated 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  evaporated  to  dryness.  A  crystalline  residue 
is  thus  obtained,  consisting  of  methylammonium  chloride,  and  this,  when 
distilled  with  dry  lime,  yields  methylamine  gas,  which,  like  ammonia  gas, 
must  be  collected  over  mercury.  It  is  distinguished  from  ammonia  by  a 
slightly  fishy  odor,  and  by  the  facility  with  which  it  burns.  Methylamine 
is  liquefied  at  about  — 18^:  its  sp.  gr.  is  1*08.  This  substance  is  the  most 
soluble  of  all  gases;  at  12^0.  (54^ F.),  one  volume  of  water  absorbs  1040 
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▼olumes  of  the  gas.  It  ib  likewiBe  Ter/  readily  absorbed  bj  eharooal.  In 
its  chemical  deportment  with  acids  and  other  substances,  methylmmine 
resembles  in  eyery  respect  ammonia  and  ethylamine.  Methylamine  ap* 
pears  to  be  produced  in  a  great  number  of  processes  of  destruetiTe  diatilla- 
tion :  it  has  been  formed  by  distilling  seyeral  of  the  natural  organic  bases, 
such  as  codeine,  morphine,  caffeine,  and  several  others,  with  caustic  potash ; 
frequently  a  mixture  of  several  bases  is  produced  in  this  manner. 

Among  the  numerous  deriyatives  already  obtained  with  this  substance, 
methyl-urea,  CH,(CH,)NgO,  bimethyl-urea,  CH,rCH,),N,0,  and  metkyi-etkyl- 
urea,  CH,(CH,)(C2H^lN,0.  may  be  mentioned.  The  latter  substance  has  been 
produced  by  t<he  action  of  ethyl  cyanate  upon  methylamine.  A  series  of 
platinum-buses,  analogous  to  those  produced  by  the  action  of  ammonia 
upon  platinous  chloride  (p.  426),  have  likewise  been  obtained  with  methyl- 
amine. 

Bimethylamine,  C,HYN=NH(CHg)r  —  This  compound,  isomeric  with  ethyl' 
amine,  is  prepared  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  methyl  iodide.  Its  sepa- 
ration from  the  methylamine  and  trimethylamine  simultaneously  formed,  is 
accomplished  by  means  of  oxalic  ether  (p.  785). 

Trimethylamine,  C,HgN  =-  N(CH,),.  —  This  substance  is  readily  obtained 
in  a  state  of  perfect  purity,  by  submitting  tetramethyl-ammonium  hydrate 
to  the  action  of  heat.  It  is  gaseous  at  the  common  temperature,  but  lique- 
fies at  about  90**  C.  (194®  F.),  to  a  mobile  liquid  of  very  powerfully  alkaline 
reaction.  Trimethylamine  produces  very  soluble  salts  with  acids.  The 
platinum-solt,  2NH(CH,),G1 .  PtCl^,  is  likewise  very  soluble,  and  crystallises 
in  splendid  orange-red  octobedrons.  According  to  Mr.  IVinkles,  large  quan- 
tities of  trimethylamine  are  found  in  the  liquor  in  which  salt  herrings  are 
preserved. 

Tetramethyl-ammonium  Hydrate,  G.H„NO  =  N(CH,)4(0H).— The  eorre- 
spending  iodide  may  be  obtained  by  adding  methyl  iodide  to  trimethylamine. 
The  two  substances  unite  with  a  sort  of  explosion.  The  same  iodide  is 
prepared,  however,  with  less  difficulty,  simply  by  digesting  methyl  iodide 
with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  ammonia.  In  this  reaction  a  mixture  of  the 
iodides  of  ammonium,  methyl-ammonium,  bimethyl-ammonium,  trimcthyl- 
ammonium,  and  tetramethyl-ammonium  is  produced.  The  first  and  last 
compounds  are  formed  in  largest  quantity,  and  may  be  separated  by  crys- 
tallization, the  iodide  of  tetramethyl-ammonium  being  but  sparingly  soluble 
in  water.  From  the  iodide  the  base  itself  is  separated  by  means  of  silver 
oxide.  Its  properties  are  similar  to  those  of  the  corresponding  ethyl-com- 
pound. It  differs,  however,  from  tetrethyl-ammonium  hydrate  in  its  be- 
havior when  heated  (p.  787),  yielding  trimethylamine  and  pure  methyl 
alcohol,  N(CH,)40Hs=N(CH,),-fCH,(0H). 


BASES  OF  THB  AMYL  SERIES. 

The  formation  of  these  bodies  being  perfectly  analogous  to  that  of  the 
corresponding  terms  in  the  ethyl  series,  we  refer  to  the  fuller  stoiement 
given  on  page  786,  and  confine  ourselves  to  a  brief  description  of  their 
principal  properties. 

Amylaminei  C.H,jN  =  NH,(C5H„),  is  a  colorless  liquid  of  peculiar,  pene- 
trating, aromatic  odor,  slightly  soluble  in  water,  to  which  it  imparts  a 
strong  alkaline  reaction.  With  the  acids  it  forms  crystalline  salts,  which 
have  a  fatty  lustre.     Amylamine  boils  at  93°  C.  (199<*  F.). 

An  amylanUne-urea  has  been  prepared. 
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Biamylamine,  CjoHgN  =  NH(C5H,|),  — An  aromatic  liquid,  less  soluble 
in  water,  and  lees  alkaline  than  amylamine.  It  boils  at  about  170^  C. 
(838°  F.). 

Triamylamine,  C,5H„N  =:  ^(CgH,,),. — A  colorless  liquid,  of  properties 
similar  to  those  of  the  two  preceding  bases,  but  boiling  at  257°  C.  (495°  P.). 
The  salts  of  triamylamine  are  yery  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  and  fuse» 
when  heated,  to  colorless  liquids,  floating  upon  water. 

Tetramyl-ammoninm  Hydrate,  C^qH^NO  =  N(CgH,i)40H.->This  sub- 
stance is  far  less  soluble  than  the  corresponding  bases  of  the  methyl  and 
ethyl  series,  and  separates  as  an  oily  layer  on  adding  potash  to  the  aque- 
ous solution.  On  evaporating  the  solution  in  an  atmosphere  free  from  car- 
bonic acid,  the  alkali  may  be  obtained  in  splendid  crystals  of  considerable 
size  When  submitted  to  distillation,  it  splits  into  water,  triamylamine,  and 
amylene : 

N(C,H„),OH        =        H,0        +        N(C,H„),        +        C,H„ 

In  addition  to  the  bases  already  enumerated,  the  following  have  been  ob- 
tained by  analogous  processes,  vii.,  treatment  of  the  iodides  of  the  corre- 
sponding alcohol-radicals  with  ammonia:  propylamine,  CgH^,  hexal- 
amine,  C^H^N,  heptylamine,  CyHi^N,  octyUmine,  C|H,^,  and  nonylamine, 


BASES  OF  THE  AROMATIC  SERIES. 

In  speaking  of  the  aromatic  hydrocarbons,  we  have  explained  that  each 
of  the  hydrocarbons  homologous  with  benzene  may  be  regarded  as  a  com- 
pound of  phenyl  with  one  or  more  alcohol-radicals  of  the  methyl  series, 
and  may  give  rise  to  two  series  of  derivatives,  accordingly  as  the  hydro- 
gen in  the  phenyl  or  in  the  alcohol-radical  is  replaced :  thus  Arom  toluene 
or  methyl-phenyl,  Cfi^ .  CH,,  are  derived  chlorotoluene,  C^H^Cl .  CHg,  iso- 
meric with  benzyl  chloride,  C^Hj.  CH.Cl,  —  and  cresol,  C^U^OH  .  CH,,  iso- 
meric with  benzyl  alcohol,  C(H|.CH.OH.  Each  of  these  hydrocarbons 
can  in  like  manner  yield  two  isomeric  bases,  accordingly  as  an  atom  of  hy- 
drogen in  one  part  or  the  other  of  its  molecule  is  replaced  by  amidogen, 
NH,:  thus  from  toluene  are  derived  two  bases  containing  C^H^N,  viz. : 

CgH^CNH.) .  CH,  C.Hj .  CH,NH, 

Toluioine.  Benzylamine. 

The  second  of  these,  benzylamine,  is  analogous  in  its  mode  of  formation, 
and  all  its  principal  characters,  to  the  bases  of  the  methyl  series,  and  may 
be  represented  by  the  formula  NU,(CyH7),  derived  from  ammonia  by  sub- 
stitution of  the  univalent  radical,  benzyl,  C^H^,  for  hydrogen.  But  tolu- 
idine  is  formed  in  a  different  manner,  viz.,  by  the  action  of  reducing  agents 
on  nitrotoluene,  and  differs  in  its  chemical  relations  from  benzylamine, 
much  in  the  same  manner  as  cresol  from  benzyl  alcohol,  being  altogether  a 
less  active  substance. 

Xylidine,  C,H.,N  =  C,H3(NH,)  .  (CH,), ;  cumidine,  C.HjjN  =  C^H^ 
(NH.) .  C,llf,  and  cymidine,  C,pHjgP(,  bases  nomologous  with  toluidine,  are 
obtained  in  like  manner  from  the  nitro-derivatives  of  the  corresponding 
hydrocarbons.  The  corresponding  bases  homologous  with  benzylamine 
have  not  yet  been  obtained. 

Aniline,  C|HfN.  —  There  is  but  one  aromatic  monamine  containing  Hz 

atoms  of  carbon,  viz.,  aniline,  CgH.N ;  and  this  may  be  regarded  indiffer- 

f  H 
ently,  either  as  amidobenzenej  C,H5(NH,),  or  as  phenylaminef  ^  \  r*ii  *  ^^*^ 

^    s    • 
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is  to  say,  as  a  lower  homologue  either  of  tolaidine  or  bensylamine.  Tbe 
two  formulas  just  given  are  in  fact  identical;  and  moreoYer  aniline,  both 
in  its  modes  of  formation  and  in  its  properties,  exhibits  resemblances,  on 
the  one  hand  to  toluidine  and  its  homologues,  and  on  the  other  to  benzyl- 
amine  and  the  monamines  of  the  methylic  series. 
Aniline  is  produced:  1.  By  heating  phenol  with  ammonia  in  sealed  tubes: 

CeH,(OH)        -f        NH,        =        H,0        +        NH,(QHj). 

2.  By  the  action  of  hydrogen  sulphide  and  other  reducing  agents  on  nitro- 
benzene: 

C,H5(N0,)     +    8H^     =     2H,0    +     8,    ^-    C.H^CNH,). 

The  first  of  these  reactions  exhibits  the  relation  of  aniline  to  benzylmmiDe: 
the  second,  its  relation  to  toluidine. — 8.  By  the  action  of  caustic  potash 
upon  indigo : 

CaHjNO    -f   4KH0   +    H,0   =   C,H,N  =   2C0gK,  +   2Hy 
Indigo.  Aniline. 

The  name  aniline  indicates  the  relation  of  this  compound  to  the  indigo 
group,  the  botanical  name  of  the  indigo-plant  being  Jndiffofera  and. 

Preparation.  —  1.  From  indigo. — Powdered  indigo  boiled  with  a  highly 
concentrated  solution  of  potassium  hydrate  dissolves,  with  evolution  of  hy- 
drogen, to  a  brownish-red  liquid  containing  anthranilic  acid.  If  this  mat- 
ter be  transferred  to  a  retort  and  still  further  heated,  it  swells  up  and  gives 
off  aniline,  which  condenses  in  the  form  of  oily  drops  in  the  neck  of  tbe 
retort  and  in  the  receiver.  Separated  from  the  ammoniacal  water  by  which 
it  is  accompanied,  and  redistilled,  it  is  obtained  nearly  colorless. 

2.  In  order  to  prepare  aniline  from  nitrobenzene  (see  p.  495),  this  sab- 
stance  is  submitted  to  a  process  discovered  by  Zinin,  which  has  proved  a 
very  abundant  source  of  artificial  organic  bases.  An  alcoholic  solution  of 
nitrobenzene  is  treated  with  ammonia  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  until  after 
some  hours  a  precipitation  of  sulphur  takes  place.  The  brown  liquid  is 
now  again  saturated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  the  process  repeated 
until  sulphur  is  no  longer  separated.  The  reaction  may  be  remarkably 
accelerated  by  occasionally  heating  or  distilling  the  mixture.  The  liquid 
is  then  mixed  with  excess  of  acid,  filtered,  boiled  to  expel  alcohol  and  un- 
altered nitrobenzene,  and  then  distilled  with  excess  of  caustic  potash. 

If  the  aniline  be  required  quite  pure,  it  must  be  converted  into  oxalate, 
the  salt  several  times  crystallized  from  alcohol,  and  again  decomposed  by 
potash. 

B^champ  has  shown  that  the  reduction  of  nitrobenzene  may  be  effected 
even  more  conveniently  by  the  action  of  ferrous  acetate.  The  distillation  of 
one  part  of  nitrobenzene,  one  part  of  acetic  acid,  and  one  and  a  half  part 
of  iron  filings,  seems,  in  fact,  to  be  the  best  process  for  preparing  aniline.* 
The  mass  swells  violently,  and  very  capacious  retorts  are  required. 

Aniline  exists  among  the  products  of  the  distillation  of  coal,  and  probably 
of  other  organic  matters:  it  is  formed  in  the  distillation  of  anthranilic  acid, 
and  occasionally  in  other  reactions. 

Aniline,  when  pure,  forms  a  thin,  oily,  colorless  liquid,  of  faint  vinous 
odor,  and  aromatic,  burning  taste.  It  is  very  volatile,  but  has,  neverthe* 
le88,a  high  boiling  point  (182<>G.  [260°  F.]).  In  the  air  it  gradually  becomes 
yellow  or  brown,  and  acquires  a  resinous  consistence.  Its  density  is  1-028. 
Water  dissolves  aniline  to  a  certain  extent,  and  also  forms  with  it  a  kind  of 
hydrate:  alcohol  and  ether  are  miscible  with  it  in  all  proportions.     It  is 

*  AccoHing  to  Schenrpr-K««tner.  the  treatment  of  nitrotienspoe  with  a  very  large  qnaatikj 
of  Iruu  filings  and  ucwtic  ucid  ivproduces  benzene  and  mnmunia. 
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destitute  of  alkaline  reaction  to  teat-paper,  but  is  quite  remarkable  for  the 
number  and  beauty  of  the  orystalUzable  compounds  which  it  forms  _with 
acids.  Two  extraordinary  reactions  characterize  this  body  and  distinguish 
it  from  all  others  —  viz.,  that  with  chromic  acid,  and  that  with  solution  of 
calcium  hypochlorite.  The  former  gives  with  aniline  a  deep-greenish  or 
bluish-black  precipitate,  and  the  latter  an  extremely  beautiful  violet-colored 
compound,  the  fine  tint  of  which  is,  however,  very  soon  destroyed.  When 
nitrous  acid  is  passed  into  aniline,  or  when  aniline  hydrochloride  is  treated 
with  silver  nitrate,  water  and  phenol  are  produced,  and  nitrogen  is  evolved: 

CeH^N      +      NO,H      =      CeH,0      -f      H,0      +      N^ 

On  the  other  hand,  when  nitrous  acid  is  passed  through  an  alcoholic  solu- 
tion of  aniline,  2  molecules  of  aniline  are  linked  together,  8  atoms  of  the 
hydrogen  being  replaced  by  1  atom  of  nitrogen.  Azodiphenyldiamine,  the 
substance  thus  produced,  contains  Oi^H^Ng.  The  following  equation  re- 
presents its  formation : 

2CgH,N        -f        NO,H        B        C„H„N,        -f        2H,0. 

By  treatment  of  azodiphenyldiamine  with  nitrous  acid,  the  same  change  is 
repeated  once  more,  three  additional  atoms  of  hydrogen  being  again  re- 
placed by  one  of  nitrogen,  whereby  a  new  substance,  C|,HgN^,  is  formed 
according  to  the  equation : 

C„H„N,        +        NO,H        =        C„H,N4        +        2H,0. 

This  body  is  remarkable  for  the  violence  with  which,  like  fulminate  of 
silver,  it  explodes.  Griess,  who  discovered  these  substances,  has  succeeded 
in  obtaining  similar  compounds  from  several  others  of  the  basic  derivatives 
of  aniline. 

FaranUine.  —  In  the  manufacture  of  aniline  upon  a  large  scale,  several 
bases,  having  much  higher  boiling  points  than  aniline,  are  formed ;  among 
them  there  is  a  beautifully  crystalline  compound  called  paraniline,  poly- 
meric with  aniline  and  represented  by  the  formula  C,,H,4N,  =  2C,H^N. 
It  forms  two  series  of  salts,  of  which  the  hydrochlorides,  C],H|^N, .  HCl  and 
CigHj^N, .  2HC1,  may  be  quoted  as  examples. 


Substitution-products  of  Aniline. 

Under  the  head  of  indigo,  a  product  of  oxidation  of  this  substance  will 
be  noticed,  to  which  the  name  isatin  has  been  given.  When  isatin  is  dis- 
tilled with  an  exceedingly  concentrated  solution  of  caustic  potash,  it  is,  like 
indigo,  resolved  into  aniline,  carbon  dioxide,  and  free  hydrogen.  In  like 
manner,  chlorisatin  and  dichloriaatin,  similarly  treated,  yield  products  anal- 
ogous to  aniline,  but  containing  one  or  two  atoms  of  chlorine  respectively 
in  the  place  of  hydrogen.  The  chloraniline,  C^HgClN,  and  dichloranilinej 
Cg\{fP\^,  thus  produced,  cannot,  however,  be  obtained  by  the  direct  action 
of  chlorine  upon  aniline,  thus  differing  from  ordinary  substitution-com- 
pounds ;  but  aniline  may  be  reproduced  from  them  by  the  same  reagent 
that  is  capable  of  reconverting  chloracetic  acid  into  ordinary  acetic  acid-^ 
namely,  an  amalgam  of  potassium  or  sodium  (see  p.  618).  They  are  the 
first  cases  on  record  of  organic  bases  containing  chlorine. 

Chloraniline  forms  large,  colorless  octohedrons,  having  exactly  the  odor 
and  taste  of  aniline,  very  volatile,  and  easily  fusible :  it  distils  without  de- 
composition at  a  high  temperature,  and  burns,  when  strongly  heated,  with 
a  red  smoky  flame  with  greenish  border.  It  is  heavier  than  water,  in- 
different to  vegetable  colors,  and,  except  in  being  solid  at  common  tempera- 
tures, resembles  aniline  in  the  closest  manner.     It  forms  numerous  and 
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beautiful  orysUUiiable  salte.  If  aniline  be  treated  with  chlorine  gaa,  the 
action  goes  further,  triehlarcauline,  CgH^CliN,  being  produced,  a  volatile 
crystalline  body  which  has  no  longer  any  basic  properties.  The  corre- 
sponding bromine  compounds  have  also  been  formed  and  described. 

NitnmUine^  CgH.(NO,)N.  —  This  compound  is  formed  by  the  action  of 
ammonium  sulphide  on  dinitrobenzene,  OfH^(N02),  (p.  495).  The  attempts 
to  prepare  it  directly  from  aniline  by  means  of  nitric  acid  were  unsuccess- 
ful, the  principal  product  being  usually  picric  acid.  It  forms  yellow, 
acicular  crystals,  but  little  soluble  in  cold  water,  although  easily  dissoWed 
by  alcohol  and  ether.  When  warmed  it  exhales  an  aromatic  odor,  and 
melts.  At  a  higher  temperature  it  distils  unchanged.  By  very  gentle  heat 
it  may  be  sublimed  without  fusion.  It  is  heavier  than  water,  does  not 
affect  test-paper,  and  like  chlor-  and  brora-aniline  fails  to  g^ve  with  cal- 
cium hypochlorite  the  characteristic  reaction  of  the  normal  compound. 
Nitraniline  forms  crystallizable  salts,  of  which  the  hydrochloride  is  the 
best  known. 

Diphentflamine,  NH(CeHf)«  is  produced  by  the  distillation  of  triphenvl- 
rosaniline  (aniline  blue).  It  is  a  crystalline  body,  melting  at  45°  C.  (1 1 8°  F.) 
to  a  yellow  oil,  which  boils  constantly  at  810*^C.  (590°  F  ).  A  substance 
possessing  the  composition  of  triphenylamme^  ^i8^^u^*  ^"^  probably  not  con- 
nected with  the  phenyl  series,  is  formed  by  submitting  the  compound  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  cinnamic  aldehyde  upon  amraoninm  sulphite  to  de- 
structive distillation,  together  with  an  excess  of  lime. 

Cyananiline  is  formed  by  the  action  of  cyanogen  upon  aniline :  it  is  a 
crystalline  substance  capable  of  combiniug  with  acids  like  aniline,  but  very 
prone  to  decomposition.  It  contains  C,4H,4N,  =-  (OgHfN), .  Cy^,  and  is 
therefore  a  compound  of  cyanogen  with  aniline,  not  a  substitution- deri- 
vative. 

Derivaiiv(9  of  Aniline  contammg  Alcohol-radicals  — By  treating  aniline  with 
iodide  or  bromide  of  methyl,  ethyl,  &c.,  in  different  proportions,  bases  are 
obtained  in  which  the  hydrogen  of  the  aniline  is  more  or  less  replaced  by 
those  radicals.  Ethylaniline,  C«He(C,H,)N,  or  NH(C,H,)(C,1I,),  and  InethyU 
aniline,  N(C,H,),(CeH.),  are  liquids  greatly  resembling  aniline ;  the  former 
boils  at  204°  C.  (899°  F.);  the  latter  at  213-5°  C.  (416°  F.).  Ethylaniline 
treated  with  amyl  iodide  yields  the  hydriodide  of  ethyl-amyl-aniline^  N(C,H,) 
(C5H,,)(C,H5) .  HI,  or  iodide  of  ethyl-amylphenylammonium,  NH(CjH5)(CjH„) 
(C.H.)I,  from  which  the  ethyl-amyl-aniline  may  be  separated  by  distilla- 
tion with  potash.  It  is  an  aromatic  oil  boiling  at  262°  C.  (604°  F.).  Whea 
treated  with  methyl  iodide,  it  is  converted  into  iodide  of  metkyl-ethyUamyl- 
pkenylammonium,  N(CH,)(C,H.)(C,Hn)(CeH5)I,  from  which  the  correspond- 
ing  hydrate,  N(CH,)(C,n5)(C5H,i)(C,H5) .  OH,  may  be  obtained  by  treat- 
ment  with  silver  oxide  and  water.  This  hydrate  is  very  soluble  in  water, 
powerfully  alkaline,  and  has  an  extremely  bitter  taste. 

Many  other  substitution-derivatives  of  aniline  may  be  obtained  in  a  simi- 
lar manner. 

Tolnidine,  C^H^N.  or  Amidotolnene,  C^H/NH,)  =  aH4(NH,)  CH,.— This 
base  is  homologous  with  aniline,  and  is  obUined,  similarly  to  the  latter,  by 
the  action  of  hydrogen  sulphide  or  ferrous  acetate  on  nitrotoluene,  C^Hy(NO.). 

It  forms  colorless  platy  crystals,  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  easily 
in  alcohol,  ether,  and  oils :  it  is  heavier  than  water,  has  an  aromatic  taste 
and  odor,  and  a  very  feeble  alkaline  reaction.  At  40°  C.  (104°  F.)  it  melts, 
and  at  205°-206°  C  (402°  F),  boils  and  distils  unchanged.  It  forms  well- 
crystallized  salts,  but  is  nevertheless  a  weak  base,  and,  according  to  Wanklyn, 
is  absolutely  incapable  of  neutralizing  dilute  .sulphuric  acid.  It  forms  sub- 
stitution-derivatives similar  to  those  of  aniline ;  those  containing  methyl 
and  its  homologues  are  more  basic  than  toluidine  itself. 
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Bensylamine,  CeH5.CH,(NH,)  or  NH,(C7Hf). — This  compound,  isomerio 
with  toluidiue,  is  obiained,  together  with  Uibenzylamine,  NU(CfHf),,  and 
tribeazylamine,  N(C,Hf)3,  hy  the  action  of  alcoholic  ammonia  on  bensyl 
chloride,  CqII^.  CH^Cl  (p.  4Ut)),  the  mode  of  formation  of  these  bases  being 
exactly  analogous  to  that  of  methylamine  and  its  homologues,  and  alto- 
gether different  from  that  of  toluidine. 

Benaylamine  is  a  colorless  liquid,  boiling  at  182«-183o  G.  (860°  F.)  (28o 
C.  (78^  F  )  lower  than  toluidine).  It  mixes  in  all  proportions  with  water, 
and  is  separated  therefrom  by  potash.  It  is  a  much  stronger  base  than 
toluidine ;  absorbs  carbon  dioxide  rapidly,  forming  a  crystalline  carbonate ; 
unites  readily  with  other  acids,  producing  rise  of  temperature ;  and  fumes 
with  hydrochloric  acid.  The  hydrochloride  crystallises  in  striated  tables ; 
the  platinochloride,  2NH3(C,H.)C1 .  PtCl4,  in  orange-colored  iaminas. 

Xylidine,  CgHi,N  =  C-H,(NH,) .  (CHjL,  Cumidine,  CjHjjN,  or  probably 
CjH^lNH,)  .  CjH^,  and  Uymidine,  C,oH,jN,  or  C,oH,j(NH2),  homologous  with 
toluidine,  are  obtained  in  like  manner  by  reduction  of  the  corresponding 
nitro-deriyatives.  Xylidine  boils  at  2140-216<»  C.  (417°-420OF.) ;  cumidine 
at  225°  C.  (487'»  F  ) ;  cymidine  at  250*»  C.  (482o  F.).  Xylidine  and  cumidine 
form  well-crystallized  salts. 

The  isomers  of  these  three  bases,  homologous  with  benzylamine,  have 
not  yet  been  obtained. 

Haphthalidinef  G,oHgN=C,oH^(NH,),  is  interesting,  as  being  one  of  the 
first  compounds  of  its  kind  produced  by  Zinin's  process.  It  is  obtained  by 
the  action  of  ammonium  sulphide  upon  an  alcoholic  solution  of  nitro-naph' 
thalene,  one  of  the  numerous  products  of  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon 
naphthalene,  ^lo^r  ^hen  pure  it  forms  colorless  silky  needles,  fusible,  and 
volatile  without  decomposition.  It  has  a  powerful,  not  disagreeable  odor, 
and  burning  taste,  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissoWes  readily  in 
alcohol  and  ether ;  the  solution  has  an  alkaline  reaction;  Naphthalidine 
forms  numerous  crystalline  salts. 
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These  are  bases  derived  from  two  or  three  molecules  of  ammonia,  N,Hf 
and  NjH^  by  substitution  of  bivalent  and  trivalent  alcohol-radicals  for  a 
part  or  the  whole  of  the  hydrogen.  A  portion  of  the  hydrogen  may  at  the 
same  time  be  replaced  by  univalent  alcohol-radicals.  Diamines  are  formed 
by  the  action  of  the  chlorides,  bromides,  and  iodides  of  the  diatomic  alco- 
hol-radicals on  ammonia.  The  eiamination  of  these  compounds  is  far  from 
beiug  complete. 

Ethbnb-diaminb  and  Dikthenb-diamink. — The  action  of  ammonia  upon 
ethene  dibromide  is  very  complex ;  but  among  the  products  of  the  reaction 
there  are  invariably  present  the  hydrobromides  of  two  bases  which  are 
derived  from  two  molecules  of  ammonia,  viz.,  ethene-diamine,  C^HgN^  -= 
N,(C,H.)>''H»  an  oily  liquid  boiling  at  117°  C.  (242°  F.),  and  diethene-dia- 
mine,  C^Hj^jN,  =  N,(C,H^)^'.H-,  a  crystalline  solid,  boiling  at  a  high  tem- 
perature. The  formation  of  these  bodies,  which  saturate  two  equivalents 
of  aoid,  may  be  represented  by  the  following  equations : 

2NH,  +     (C^n^Y^Bv^  =  [N,(C3HJ''HJ''Br,,  and 

4NH,  +  2(C,H^)^'Br,  =  [N,(Cj,HJ'>',HJ^^Br,   +  2NH^Br. 

Distillation  with  potash  Separates  the  bases  f^om  these  salts,  potaasiaiu 
bromide  being  formed  at  the  same  time. 
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'  By  the  action  of  ethyl  iodide  upon  ethene-diamine  and  diethene-diaratne, 
two  aeries  of  ethylated  deriyatiTes  have  been  obtained.  We  can  here  give 
only  the  names  and  formulse  of  the  iodides : 


B(uet  derived  from  Ethene-diamine, 


Iodide  of  Ethene-diammonium    .     .     . 
Iodide  of  Diethyl-ethene-diaramonium. 
Iodide  of  Tetrethyl-ethene-diammonium 
Iodide  of  Pentethyl-ethene-diammonium 
Iodide  of  Hexethyl-ethene-diammonium 


cA)0" 


N,n,(C,H,)"] 

;N,H,(C,H,)"(C,Bs).]"Ir 
N,H,(C  H.)"(C,H.)J"Ir 

.  N,H(cXV'(C,k.),Vlr 
N,(C,rf,)"(C.rf,).]"I, 


Baeet  derived  from  Diethene-diamine. 

Iodide  of  Diethene-diammonium  .     .     . 
Iodide  of  Diethyl-diethene-diammonium 
Iodide  of  Triethyl-diethene-diammoniam 
Iodide  of  Tetrethyl-diethene-diammonium 


N,H,(C,H,)",(CA)J' 


N.H(C,l»,)",(C.ll,),y'L. 
:N.(CN,HJ",(C,H,)J"V 


DiBTHBNB-miAMiNK  AND  Tbiktbenk-triaminb.  —  Morc  recently  two 
other  bases  have  been  separated  from  the  product  of  the  action  of  ethene 
dibromide  upon  ammonia,  vis.,  diethene  triamine,  (C.H4)2H^N3.  and  tri- 
ethene-triamine,  (C,H4),H,N3.  The  formation  of  these  Dodies,  which  satu- 
rate 8  equivalents  of  acid,  may  be  represented  by  the  following  equations : 

4NH,  +  2(C,H,)//Br,  =  rN,(C,H,)'^H,y^'Br,  +    NH.Br 
6NH,  +  8(C,Hj''Br,  =  [N,(C,HJ^^,H,y'^Br,  +  SNH^Br. 

DiPHBNTL-BTHBNB-DIAMINB,      N,H,(C,H^)  '^  (CeH,),,     and      DiPHBNTL-ni- 

BTHBNB-niAMiNB,  N.( 0,114)^^2(00115),.  —  Aniline,  when  submitted  to  the  ac- 
tion of  ethene  bromide,  C,H4Br,.  solidifies  to  a  crystalline  mass,  from  which 
potash  separates  two  crystalline  bases,  which  are  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in 
ether,  but  insoluble  in  water.  If  a  large  quantity  of  ethene  bromide  be 
made  to  act  upon  a  comparatively  small  quantity  of  aniline,  the  new  salt 
contains  the  hydrobromide  of  diphenyl-ethene-diamine,  or  ethene-dianaline, 
Oj^HifN, .  2HBr  =  SO^H-N  -f  0,H4Br,.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  aniline 
be  employed  in  excess,  nydrobromide  of  diethene-dianiline,  or  diphenyl- 
diethene-diamine,  Oj^Hi^lf, .  2HBr,  is  formed,  together  with  hydrobromide 
of  aniline:  iC^U^^  -f  ticfifir^  ss  Cj^H^N, .  2HBr  +  2(0.HyN  .  HBr). 

Mbthbntl-diphentl-diamine,  C^HjjN,  =r  N,H{CH)''^(CgH5),,  also  called 
Formyl-aniUne.  —  A  mixture  of  aniline  and  chloroform  exposed  in  sealed 
tubes  to  a  temperature  of  180®  solidifies  to  a  crystaHine  mass,  consisting 
of  aniline  hydrochloride  and  the  hydrocfiloride  of  methenyl-diphenyl-dia- 
mine: 

4C,HyN  +  CHOI,  ss  2(0eH,N .  HCl)  +  C„H„N, .  HCL 

By  washing  with  cold  water,  the  aniline  hydrochloride  is  removed,  and  the 
residue,  treated  with  potash,  yields  the  diatomic  base  in  a  state  of  parity. 
It  is  crystalline,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether. 

Phentlenb-diamiiib,  0,H,N,  =r  N,H.(0,H4V^  — This  base  is  formed  by 
treating  dinitrobenzene  with  acetic  acid  and  iron  filings,  OgH4(NO,),  -\-  6H, 
=  4H-0  -f  CjHgN,,  like  aniline  from  mononitrobenzene.  Freshly  distilled, 
pbenylene-diamine  presents  itself  as  a  slightly-colored,  heavy  oil,  which, 
like  phenylamine.  has  a  tendency  to  assume  a  brown  color  on  exposure  to 
the  air.  The  base  gradually  solidifies  into  a  mass  of  crystals,  which  be* 
come  hard  and  white  by  washing  with  ether.  The  melting  point  of  pheny- 
lene-diamine  is  m""  C.  (14^  F  ),  the  boiling  point  near  280''  C.  (58t><>  F.); 
it  distils  without  alteration.     This  sabstanoe  is  very  soluble  in  water  and 
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ftlcohol,  less  soluble  in  ether.  It  oombines  with  2  molecules  of  acid,  fomi- 
ing  well  crystallized,  rather  soluble  salts. 

The  distillation  of  dinitrotoluene  and  dinitrocumene  with  acetic  acid  and 
iron  filings  produces  the  corresponding  bases,  toluylene-diamine,  CfH,^^ 
and  cumylene-diamine,  CgH,^,,  which  in  their  properties  and  chemictJ 
deportment  bear  a  great  resemblance  to  phenylene-diamine. 

Cabbodiphbntl-tbiaminb,  OB  Mblakilinb,  G,,H„N3-=Ns<j  G>*       . — The 

I  Ha 
action  of  dry  cyanogen  chloride  upon  anhydrous  aniline  gires  rise  to  the 

formation  of  a  resinous  substance,  which  is  the  hydrochloride  of  melani- 
line.  Dissolved  in  water  and  mixed  with  potash,  the  above  salt  yields  me- 
laniline  in  the  form  of  an  oil,  which  rapidly  solidifies  to  a  beautiful  crys- 
talline mass.  The  following  equation  represents  its  formation :  20^ H.N  -|- 
CNCl  =  C„Hi^N,Cl. 

Melaniline  treated  with  -chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  or  nitric  acid,  yields 
basic  substitution-products,  in  which  invariably  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  are 
replaced.  It  combines  with  two  equivalents  of  cyanogen,  and  forms  salts 
with  acids,  most  of  which  are  crystallizable. 

Oabbotbiphbntl-tbiamine,  OB  Phentl-mblanilinb,  C,gH|fN.  =  NjHjC*^ 
(C«Hg)g. — Aniline,  when  exposed  to  the  action  of  carbon  tetrachloride  at  a 
temperature  of  150^  C.  (302*^  F.),  solidifies  into  a  resinous  mass,  consisting 
of  a  mixture  of  the  hydrochlorides  of  rosaniline  (p.  746),  and  of  several 
other  bases,  from  which,  by  appropriate  treatment,  a  beautiful  basic  com- 
pound may  be  extracted,  constituted  as  above.  The  formation  of  this  body, 
which  in  its  properties  closely  resembles  melaniline,  may  be  represented 
by  the  equation : 

eCeH^N    +    CCI4    =    8(C,HyN.HC1)    +    C„H„N,.  HCl. 

Melaniline  is  sometimes  represented  as  cyano-diphenyl-diamine,  N-H, 

iCN)(CfH2)p  and  phenyl-melaniline  as  oyano-triphenyl-diamine,  N.HgfCN) 
Cf Hg), :  but  these  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  true  formulso  of  diamines^ 
inasmuch  as  they  contain  only  monatomic  radicals,  and  may  therefore  b« 
resolved  into  formulas  of  monamines. 


AnUme  Colon. 

Aniline  has  during  the  last  few  years  found  an  extensive  application  in 
the  arts,  a  long  series  of  coloring  matters  unequalled  in  brilliancy  and 
beauty  having,  by  the  action  of  different  oxidizing  agents,  been  produced 
from  it.  It  was  Mr.  W.  H.  Perkin  who  had  first  the  happy  idea  of  apply- 
ing practically  the  well-known  property  possessed  by  aniline,  of  forming 
violet  and  blue  solutions  when  treated  with  a  solution  of  chloride  of  lime 
or  chromic  acid.  He  succeeded  in  fixing  these  colors,  and  bringing  them 
into  a  form  adapted  for  the  dyer.  We  will  here  notice  some  of  the  most 
important  of  these  coloring  matters. 

AniLiNB-PUBPLE,  Mavvb.—  According  to  Mr.  Perkin,  mauve  is  prepared 
by  mixing  solutions  of  aniline  sulphate  and  potassium  bichromate  in  equi- 
valent proportions,  and  allowing  the  mixture  to  st-and  for  several  hours; 
the  black  precipitate  formed  is  filtered  off  and  purified  from  admixed  po- 
tassium sulphate  by  washing  with  water ;  it  is  then  dried  and  freed  from 
resinous  matter  by  repeated  digestion  with  coal-tar  naphtha,  and  finally 
dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol.  For  its  further  purification,  tiie  alcoholic 
solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  substance  is  dissolved  in  a  large 
63 
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quantity  of  boiling  water,  reprecipitated  with  caustic  sods,  washed  with 
water,  and  dissoWed  in  alcohol ;  and  the  filtered  solution  is  evaporated  to 
dryness.  MauTe  thus  prepared  forms  a  brittle  substance,  baring  a  beau- 
tiful bronxe-colored  surface :  it  is  difficultly  soluble  in  cold  water,  although 
it  imparts  a  deep  purple  color  to  that  liquid:  it  is  more  soluble  in  hot 
water,  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  nearly  insoluble  in  ether  and  hydroear- 
N>ns:  it  dissolves  in  concentrated  acetic  acid,  from  which  it  crystAllixes. 
Mauve  is  the  sulphate  of  a  base  called  mauvnne,  having  the  composition 
^i7^M^4*  and  capable  of  forming  numerous  crystalline  salts  with  acids. 

Anilinb-bed,  Robanilinb,  C^Hj^Ng.  — This  substance  occurs  more  or  lest 
pore  in  commerce  under  the  names  rosetne,  fuchtine,  moffentu,  azaUtne,  &e. 
A  red  color  had  been  observed  at  different  times  in  experimenting  with 
aniline,  more  especially  when  that  substance  was  digested  with  Dutch 
liquid.  The  red  coloring  matter,  though  still  impure,  was  first  obtained  in 
a  separate  state  from  the  product  formed  by  digesting  aniline  with  carbon 
tetrachloride  at  150°,  in  which  reaction  it  is  formed,  together  with  carbo- 
triphenyltriamine.  It  was  M.  Verguin  who  first  prepared  it  upon  a  large 
scale  by  the  action  of  utannic  chloride  upon  aniline.  Since  that  time  it  has 
been  produced  by  the  action  of  mercuric  salts,  arsenic  acid,  and  many 
other  oxidizing  agents*  upon  aniline.  The  most  advantageous  mode  of  pre- 
paration is  the  following :  A  mixture  of  12  parts  of  the  dry  arsenic  acid 
which  occurs  in  commerce,  and  10  parts  of  aniline,  is  heated  to  120"  or 
140°  C.  (250°-280°  F.),  for  about  six  hours :  a  little  water  may  be  added 
with  advantage.  The  product,  which  is  a  hard  mass  possessing  the  lustre 
of  bronxe,  is  dissolved  in  hot  water  and  precipitated  by  a  slight  excess  of 
soda :  the  precipitate  when  washed*  with  water,  and  dissolved  in  acetic 
acid,  forms  the  roseine  of  commerce.  In  order  to  purify  this  still  crude 
substance,  it  is  boiled  with  an  excess  of  soda,  to  separate  any  aniline  that 
it  may  contain ;  and  the  washed  precipitate  is  dissolved  in  very  dilute 
mineral  acid,  filtered  from  undissolved  tarry  matter,  and  re-precipitated  with 
alkali.  The  compounds  of  rosaniline  with  one  molecule  of  acid  are  beau- 
tifully crystallized  substances,  which  in  the  dry  state  possess  a  green  color 
with  golden  lustre;  with  water  they  furnish  a  very  intensely  colored  red 
solution.  The  free  base,  first  obtained  by  Mr^  Nicholson,  presents  itself 
in  colorless  crystalline  plates,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether,  with  a  red  color,  which  it  also  acquires  on  exposure  to  the  air.  Ros- 
aniline in  the  anhydrous  state  is  represented  by  the  formula  C^H,^, 
and  in  the  hydrated  state,  such  as  it  assumes  when  isolated  from  its  com- 
pounds, by  the  formula  CjgHigNg .  H,0.  It  is  a  triamine  capable  of  com- 
bining with  one,  two,  or  three  equivalents  of  acid.  The  aniline  reds  of 
commerce  are  saline  compounds,  more  or  less  pure,  of  rosaniline  with  one 
equivalent  of  acid.  The  acetate,  which  is  chiefly  found  in  commerce  in 
England,  has  been  prepared  by  Mr  Nicholson  in  splendid  crystals  of  very 
considerable  dimensions,  having  the  composition  C^Hj^N, .  C^H^O..  In 
France,  the  chloride  is  chiefly  employed;  its  formula  is  C^H,,N,.  HCL  The 
action  of  ammonium  sulphide  upon  rosaniline  gives  rise  to  Iweaniliney  0^ 
H„N.,  a  base  containing  two  additional  atoms  of  hydrogen.  This  base  is 
itself  colorless,  and  forms  colorless  salts  containing  3  equivalents  of  acid, 
such  as  CgpH^Ng .  HCl.     Oxidizing  agents  reproduce  rosaniline. 

The  molecular  constitution  of  rosaniline  has  not  been  distinctly  made 
out.  Neither  is  its  mode  of  formation  thoroughly  understood ;  but  one 
very  important  fact  has  been  brought  to  light  by  the  researches  of  Hof- 
mann,  and  confirmed  by  the  experience  of  manufacturers — namely,  that 
pure  aniline,  from  whatever  source  it  may  be  obtained,  is  incapable  of  fur- 
nishing aniline-red.  Commercial  aniline  prepared  from  coal-tar  always  in 
'«kct  contains  toluidine  as  well  as  aniline ;  and  Hoftnann  has  shown  that  the 
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presence  of  this  base,  together  with  aniline,  is  essential  to  the  formation 
of  the  red  dye.  Toluidine  by  itself  is  just  as  incapable  of  yielding  the 
red  as  pure  aniline,  but  when  a  mixture  of  pure  aniline  and  pure  toluidiue 
is  treated  with  stannic  or  meroUric  chloride,  or  with  arsenic  acid,  the  red 
coloring  matter  is  immediately  produced.  Its  formation  may  perhaps  be 
represented  by  the  equation: 

CelltN        +        2C,H^        =        C„H„,N,        +        3H, 
Aniline.  Toluidine.  Bosaniline. 

Rosaniline  is  doubtless  a  triamine,  and  the  formula  NjCC^Hj)'^,.  (C^HJ^'H, 
has  been  suggested  as  the  rational  expression  of  its  constitution.  This, 
however,  is  not  the  formula  of  a  true  triamine,  since  it  contains  only  biva- 
lent radicals,  and  may  be  resolved  into  NHg  -f-  N,(C^Il0)^',(CgHj^',  or 
N(G,HJ^^H  +  N,(C,ne)^^U,. 

Aniline-bluk  and  Anilink-violkt. — MM.  Girard  and  De  Laire  obtained 
aniline-blue  by  digesting  rosaniline  with  an  excess  of  aniline  at  I50°-1G0° 
C.  (300°-320^  F.).  Together  with  aniline-blue,  which  is  the  principal  pro- 
duct of  the  reaction,  several  other  coloring  matters  (violet  and  green)  and 
indifferent  substances  are  formed,  considerable  quantities  of  ammonia  being 
invariably  evolved.  The  crude  blue  is  purified  by  treating  it  successively 
with  boiling  water  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  with  pure  water. 
The  blue  coloring  matter  is  said  to  be  obtained  from  its  boiling  alcoholic 
solution  in  brilliant  needles.  It  consists  of  the  hydrochloride  of  irtphenyl- 
rosattiline,  C^^^l ^(Cfi^)^^^.  By  heating  rosaniline  with  ethyl-iodide.  Dr. 
Hofmann*  has  obtained  an  aniline-violet,  having  the  composition  of  hydri- 
odide  of  triethyl-rosaniiine,  Cj;qH,0(C,II5),N,.  Another  aniline-violet  is  pro- 
duced by  heating  rosaniline  with  a  quantity  of  aniline  less  than  sufficient 
to  form  aniline-blue. 

Aniline-tellow,  Chrts aniline. — In  the  preparation  of  aniline-red,  a 
considerable  quantity  of  secondary  productn  is  produced,  fVom  which  Mr. 
Nicholson  has  succeeded  in  extracting  a  yellow  coloring  matter.  This  sub- 
stance, which  has  been  called  ehrysaniUne^  contains  C^H^N^ :  it  is  also  a 
well-defined  base,  forming  two  series  of  salts,  the  majority  of  them  being 
very  well  crystallized.  The  two  hydrochlorides  of  chrysaniline  are  C^qH,, 
N, .  HCl,  and  C^FI^^N, .  2HCI.  The  nitrate  of  chrysaniline  is  so  insoluble 
in  water,  that  nitric  acid  may  be  precipitated  even  from  a  dilute  solution 
of  nitrates  by  means  of  the  more  soluble  hydrochlorate  or  acetate  of 
chrysaniline.  Chrysaniline  is  intimately  related  to  rosaniline  and  leucani- 
line,  differing  from  the  former  by  2  and  from  the  latter  by  4  atoms  of  hy- 
drogen : 

Chrysaniline    .        .        .     C^Hj^Ng 

Rosaniline        .        .        .     C^H,gN, 

Leucaniline      .        .        .     C^H^Ng. 
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Under  this  head  we  shall  include  certain  artificial  organic  bases,  the 
molecular  constitution  of  which  iias  not  been  very  distinctly  made  out; 
also  the  natural  bases  or  alkaloids  found  in  living  organisms ;  the  phos- 
phorus, arsenic,  and  antimony  bases,  analogous  in  composition  to  the 
amines ;  and  certain  other  compounds  of  organic  radicals  with  metals. 

•  Proceedings  of  tho  Boyal  Society,  xUL  13. 
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I. — Artmoial  Organio  Bmm  obtained  from  ▼arious  Sovroes. 

BASES  OBTAINED  BY  DlSSTRUCTIYE  DISTILLATION. 

The  destructiTe  distillation  of  organic  substances  has  furnished  a  rich 
harvest  of  basic  compounds.  A  few  of  the  more  interesting  may  here  be 
noticed. 

Chinolink  (Leucolihe),  OgHfN. — Quinine,  cinchonine,  strychnine,  and 
probably  other  bodies  of  this  class,  when  distilled  with  a  very  concentrated 
solution  of  potash,  yield  an  oily  product  resembling  aniline  in  many  re- 
spects, and  possessing  strong  basic  powers :  it  is,  however,  leas  volatile 
than  that  substance,  and  boils  at  235®  C.  (455°  F.).  When  pure,  it  is  color- 
less, and  has  a  faint  odor  of  bitter  almonds.  Its  density  is  1-081.  It  is 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  miscible  in  all  proportions  with  alcohol,  ether, 
and  essential  oils.  Chinoline  forms  salts  with  acids,  which,  generally 
speaking,  do  not  crystallize  very  freely.  Chinoline  is  a  tertiary  monamioe. 
When  digested  with  ethyl  iodide,  it  yields  iodide  of  ethylclr'noline,  C„H,^l 
=  C,Hf(C2Hj)NI.  Treatment  of  this  iodide  with  silver  oxide  liberates  the 
base  C]|H|,N(HO),  which  exhibits  all  the  characters  of  the  ammonium  bases, 
being  powerfully  alkaline,  easily  soluble  in  water,  and  not  volatile.  Mr. 
C.  Greville  Williams  has  shown  that  the  basic  oil  obtained  by  distilling  ein- 
chonine  contains,  in  addition  to  chinoline,  two  other  bases  of  very  similar 
properties,  to  which  the  names  of  Upidine  and  crypiidiM  have  been  given. 
Lepidine  contains  Cj^H^N,  oryptidine  CiiH,|N. 

Chinoline-blue,  Cyanike.  —  The  action  of  amyl  iodide  upon  chinoline 
gives  riHe  to  iodide  of  amylchinoline,  Cj^H^gNI.  Addition  of  an  excess  of 
soda  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  this  iodide  produces  a  black  resinous  pre- 
cipitate, which  dissolves  in  alcohol  with  a  magnificent  blue  color.  This 
precipitate  is  the  iodide  of  a  new  base,  discovered  by  Mr.  C.  G.  Williams, 
which  has  been  called  cyanine.  The  color  of  this  body  is  unfortunately 
very  fugitive.  According  to  recent  researches,*  the  formation  of  the  new 
iodide  is  represented  by  the  following  equation :  2C,4Hj,NI  =  CJ^^)^ 
4-  HI. 

PicoLiNE,  CfHfN. — Br.  Anderson  has  described  under  this  name  a  vol- 
atile, oily  base,  which  is  present  in  certain  varieties  of  coal-tar  naphtha, 
being  there  associated  with  aniline,  chinoline,  and  several  other  volatile 
substances  but  imperfectly  understood.  It  is  separated  without  difficulty 
from  the  two  bases  just  mentioned,  by  distillation,  in  virtue  of  its  superior 
volatility.  Picoline,  when  pure,  is  a  colorless,  transparent,  limpid  liquid, 
of  powerful  and  persistent  odor,  and  acrid,  bitter  taste.  It  is  unaffected 
by  a  coll  of  — 18**.  It  is  extremely  volatile,  evaporates  rapidly  in  the  air, 
and  does  not  become  brown  like  aniline  when  kept  in  an  ill- stopped  bottle. 
Picoline  has  a  sp  gr.  of  0-955,  and  boils  at  133<>  C.  (271<*  F.).  It  mixes  in 
all  proportions  with  pure  water,  but  is  insoluble  in  caustic  potash  and 
most  saline  solutions.  The  alkalinity  of  this  substance  is  exceedingly  well 
marked:  it  restores  the  blue  color  of  reddened  litmus,  and  forms  a  series 
of  crystallizable  salts.  It  is  isomeric  with  aniline,  but  completely  dis- 
tinguished from  that  body  by  numerous  characteristic  reactions. 


BASES  FROM  ANIMAL  OIL. 

The  oily  liquid  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  bones  and  animal  matter 
-"^nerally,  frequently  designated  by  the  term  Dippel's  Oil,  contains  several 

*  Hofmcam^  Compt.  Rend.  It.  840. 
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volatile  organic  bases.  Together  with  some  of  the  substances  already  de- 
scribed, such  as  methylamine,  ethylamine,  picoline,  and  aniline,  Dr.  Ander- 
son has  found  in  it  several  peculiar  bases. 

Petinink,  G4HJJN. — The  properties  of  this  substance  are  very  analogous 
to  those  of  biethylamine  and  triethylamine.  It  has  the  same  composition 
as  biethylamine,  but  diflfers  from  it  by  its  higher  boiling-point,  which  is 
79-5°  C.  (176«  P.),  that  of  biethylamine  being  57&°  C.  nad**  F.)  (p.  786). 
Some  chemists  are  inclined  to  explain  this  difference  by  assuming  that 
petinine  is  identical  with  butt/lmmine,  'SH^{C^U^).  This  assumption  may  be 
correct,  but  is  not  as  yet  supported  by  any  experimental  evidence.  The 
true  butylamine  has  been  obtained  by  M.  Wurtz  from  butyl-aloohol  in  the 
same  manner  as  ethylamine  is  obtained  from  common  alcohol. 

Pyrii>ink,  CjH^N,  much  resembles  picoline,  and  is  obtained  by  repeatedly 
rectifying  the  bases  of  Dippel's  oil,  which  distil  at  116°  C.  {229°  F.). 

LuTiDiNE,  C.H^. — Oily  base  contained  in  the  portion  which  distils  at 
I640  C.  (809«  F.). 

CoLLiDiNB,  CgHj|N. — Oily  base  very  similar  to  the  preceding  ones.  Boil- 
ing point  1790  C.  {854°  F.). 

To  the  same  series  also  belongs  an  oily  base,  lately  isolated  by  Mr.  C. 
Greville  Williams  from  the  basic  products  of  the  distillation  of  Dorsetshire 
shale,  and  described  by  him  under  the  name  of  parvoUne,  Parvoline  is 
said  to  contain  C^Hi^N. 

It  will  be  observed  that  these  bases,  the  constituent  radicals  of  which 
are  not  yet  clearly  made  out,  are  isomeric  with  the  homologues  of  aniline. 

?  .  C5H5N  .  Pyridine. 

Aniline  .  G^H^N  .  Picoline. 

Toluidine  .  C^H^N  .  Lutidine. 

Xylidine  .  CgH„N  .  Collidine. 

Cumidine  .  C^H^N  .  Parvoline. 

Cymidine  .  Ci^IIijN. 

The  first  term  of  the  aniline  series,  and  the  last  of  the  pyridine  series, 
are  unknown.  The  bases  of  the  aniline  series  are  primary,  those  of  the 
pyridine  series  tertiary  monamines. 

Ptbbol,  O^HjN.  —  This  substance  was  first  obssrved  by  Runge  in  coal* 
tar;  Anderson  afterward  obtained  it  from  animal  oil.  It  has  the  proper- 
ties of  a  very  weak  base,  the  compounds  of  which  with  acids  are  destroyed 
by  boiling  with  water.  To  prepare  pyrrol,  the  bases  of  animal  oil  are  dis- 
solved in  sulphuric  acid ;  the  solution,  when  submitted  to  protracted  ebulli- 
tion, retains  the  stronger  bases,  allowing  the  pyrrol  to  pass  over.  The 
distillate  is  heated  with  solid  potassium  hydrate,  when  the  pyrrol  combines 
slowly  with  the  alkali,  admixed  impurities  being  volatilized.  By  dissolving 
the  potassium-compound  in  water,  the  pyrrol  separates  as  an  oily  liquid, 
floating  on  the  surface  of  the  solution.  Pyrrol  is  colorless,  insoluble  in 
water  and  alkalies,  slowly  soluble  in  acids:  it  has  an  etherenl  odor  resem- 
bling that  of  chloroform,  a  specific  gravity  =  1  -077,  and  boils  at  138°  0. 
(271°  F.).  Pyrrol  is  easily  recognized  by  the  purple  color  which  it  imparts 
to  fir-wood  moistened  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

By  heating  an  acid  solution  of  pyrrol,  a  red,  flaky  substance,  pyrrol-red, 
is  produced,  containing  Oj^iHifN^O,,  the  formation  of  which  is  represented 
by  the  following  equation: 

SC^IIjN        -f.        H,0        =sr        C,,H,4N,0        -f-        NH,. 

68* 
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BA8B8  OBTAINED  BT  THE  ACTION  OV  AMMONIA  UPON  ALDEHTOBS. 

The  bodies  called  hydramidet,  produced  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  fur- 
furol  (p.  695),  and  on  the  aldehydes  of  the  aromatic  series,  are  neutral 
substances,  not  capable  of  uniting  with  acids ;  but,  when  boiled  with  aque- 
ous potash,  they  are  converted,  without  addition  or  abstraction  of  any  ele- 
ments whatever,  into  isomeric  compounds,  which  are  strong  bases,  com- 
bining readily  with  acids  and  forming  definite  salts. 

FuBFuaiNB,  C,|H,,N,CL,*  is  formed  in  the  manner  just  described  from 
furfuramide,  a  hydramide  obtained  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  furfurol 
(p.  696).  It  is  a  powerful  organic  base,  forming  with  acids  a  series  of 
beautiful  crystallisable  salts,  decomposing  at  a  boiling  heat  the  saline 
compounds  of  ammonia.  Furfurine  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water, 
but  dissolves  in  about  186  parts  at  about  100°.  Alcohol  and  ether  dissolve 
it  freely :  the  solutions  have  a  strong  alkaline  reaction.  It  melts  below 
the  boiling  point  of  water,  and,  when  strongly  heated,  inflames  and  bums 
with  a  red  and  smoky  light,  leaving  but  little  charcoal.  Its  salts  are  in- 
tensely bitter. 

Amabinb  (Bbnzolinb),  ,  C,,H,gN^  —  Hydrobenzamide,  produced  by  the 
action  of  ammonia  on  pure  bitter-almond  oil  (p.  690),  when  long  boiled 
with  a  solution  of  caustic  potash,  suffers  the  same  kind  of  change  as  fur- 
furamide, becoming  entirely  converted  into  the  isomeric  base  called  ama- 
rine.  Precipitated  by  ammonia  from  a  cold  solution  of  the  hydrochloride 
or  sulphate,  amarine  separates  in  white  curdy  masses,  which  when  washed 
and  dried  become  greatly  reduced  in  volume.  In  this  state  it  becomes 
strongly  electric  by  friction  with  a  spatula.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but 
dissolves  abundantly  in  alcohol:  the  solution  is  highly  alkaline  to  test- 
paper,  and  if  sufficiently  concentrated,  deposits  the  amarine  on  standing  in 
small,  colorless,  prismatic  crystals.  Below  100°  it  melts,  and  on  cooling 
assumes  a  glassy  or  resinous  condition.  Strongly  heated  in  a  retort,  it  de- 
composes, with  production  of  ammonia,  a  volatile  oil  not  yet  examined, 
and  a  new  body,  pyrobenzoline  or  hphine,  C„Hj0N.  (?),  which  appears  to  be 
a  feebly  basic  substance,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol.  It 
is  fusible  by  moderate  heat,  and  on  cooling  becomes  a  mass  of  colorless 
radiating  needles  or  plates.  The  salts  of  amarine  are  mostly  sparingly 
soluble;  the  sulphate,  nitrate,  and  hydrochloride  are  crystaUizable  and 
very  definite. 

Thialdinb,  CgHijNS,.  —  This  base  is  obtained  by  dissolving  the  crystal- 
line compound  of  aldenyde  with  ammonia  Tp.  687)  in  from  12  to  16  parts 
of  water,  mixing  the  solution  with  a  few  arops  of  caustic  ammonia,  and 
then  subjecting  the  whole  to  a  feeble  stream  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
After  a  time  the  liquid  becomes  turbid,  and  deposit-s  thialdine  as  a  white 
crystalline  substance.  It  is  separated,  washed,  dissolved  in  ether,  and  the 
solution  mixed  with  alcohol  and  left  to  evaporate  spontaneously,  by  which 
means  the  base  is  obtained  in  large,  regular,  rhombic  crystals,  having  the 
form  of  gypsum.  The  crystals  are  heavier  than  water,  transparent  and 
colorless.  They  refract  light  strongly.  Thialdine  has  a  somewhat  aro- 
matic odor,  melts  at  43-3°,  and  volatilizes  slowly  at  common  temperatures. 
It  distils  unchanged  with  the  vapor  of  water,  but  decompose?  when  heated 
alone.  It  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  easily  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
It  has  no  action  on  vegetable  colors,  but  dissolves  freely  in  acids,  forming 
crystallizable  salts.    Heated  with  slaked  lime,  it  is  said  to  yield  chinoline. 

A  very  similar  compound  containing  selenium  has  been  prepared. 

*  Thin  rrmarkfil)1<>  MibsUnco.  the  nearest  approach  to  the  native  alkaMda  yet  made,  waa 
discovered  lij  the  author  of  Ihia  moQiial. — Eds. 
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Al ALINE,  CjH^NO,,  produced  by  treating  acetic  aldehyde  with  hydro- 
cyanic and  hydrochloric  acids,  and  leucine^  CgHjjNOj,  obtained,  in  like 
manner,  from  valeric  aldehyde,  are  likewise  bases,  forming  definite  salts 
with  acids ;  but  they  are  also  acids,  capable  of  forming  salts  by  exchanging 
their  hydrogen  for  metals ;  they  have  indeed  the  composition  of  amido- 
propionic  and  amidocaproic  acids,  and  as  such  have  been  already  de- 
scribed (pp.  616,  619).  Glycocine.  CjHjNOj  (p.  614),  is  another  body  of  the 
same  series,  and  possessing  similar  properties. 


II.  —  Natural  Organic  Baiei,  or  Alkaloids. 

The  organic  alkaloids  constitute  a  remarkable  and  most  interesting  group 
of  bodies:  they  are  met  with  in  various  plants,  some  of  them  also  in  the 
animal  organism.  They  are,  for  the  most  part,  sparingly  soluble  in  water, 
but  dissolve  in  hot  alcohol,  from  which  they  often  crystallize  in  a  very 
beautiful  manner  on  cooling.  Several  of  them,  however,  are  oily,  volatile 
liquids.  The  taste  of  the  vegeto-alkalies,  when  in  solution,  is  usually  in- 
tensely bitter,  and  their  action  upon  the  animal  economy  exceedingly  ener- 
getic. They  all  contain  a  considerable  quantity  of  nitrogen,  and  are  very 
complicated  in  constitution,  having  high  combining  numbers.  This  class 
of  bodies  is  very  numerous ;  but  the  limits  of  this  elementary  work  permit 
us  to  study  only  the  more  important  members  included  in  it. 

None  of  the  organic  bases  occurring  in  plants  have  yet  been  formed  by 
artificial  means  ;  and  their  constitution  is  far  from  being  completely  under- 
stood. There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  natural  alkaloids,  like 
the  artificial  bases,  are  substitution-products  of  ammonia.  Many  of  them, 
when  submitted  to  the  action  of  methyl  or  ethyl  iodide,  are  capable  of  ab- 
sorbing a  smaller  or  greater  number  of  equivalents  of  methyl  and  ethyl, 
and  their  deportment  with  these  alcohol-iodides  permits  us  to  ascertain 
with  great  precision  their  degree  of  substitution.  If  a  natural  alkaloid, 
when  submitted  to  the  action  of  ethyl  iodide,  be  found  to  require  for  con- 
version into  a  base  of  the  formula, 

either  1,  or  2,  or  3  equivalents  of  ethyl,  we  may  infer  that  the  alkaloid  in 
question  belongs  to  the  class  of  bases  represented  by  the  formulos : 

{A  (A.  r  A 

B  or  nJb  or  nJ  H 

c  in  U 

t.  e.,  that  it  is  a  tertiary,  a  secondary,  or  a  primary  monamine.  All  natu- 
ral alkaloids  which  have  been  examined,  with  the  exception  of  conine,  are 
tertiary  bases. 

Morphine,  or  Morphia,  Ci^HigNO,. — This  is  the  chief  active  principle 
of  opium :  it  is  the  most  characteristic  body  of  the  group,  and  the  earliest 
known,  dating  back  to  the  year  1804,  when  it  was  discovered  by  Serturner. 

Opium,  the  inspissated  juice  of  the  poppy-capsule,  is  a  very  complicated 
substance,  containing,  besides  morphine,  a  host  of  other  alkaloids  in  very 
variable  quantities,  combined  with  sulphuric  acid  and  meconic  acid  (p.  679). 
In  addition  to  these,  there  are  gummy,  resinous,  and  coloring  matters, 
caoutchouc,  &c.,  besides  mechanical  impurities,  as  chopped  leaves.     The 
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opium  of  Turkey  is  the  most  Taluable,  and  contains  the  largest  quantity  of 
morphine :  the  opiums  of  Bgypi  and  of  India  are  considerably  inferior. 
Opium  has  been  produced  in  England  of  the  finest  quality,  but  at  great  coet. 
If  ammonia  be  added  to  a  clear,  aqueous  infusion  of  opium,  a  rery  abun- 
dant buff-colored  or  brownish-white  precipitate  falls,  which  consists  prin- 
cipally of  morphine  and  narcotine,  rendered  insoluble  by  the  withdrawal 
of  the  acid.  The  product  is  too  impure,  however,  for  use.  The  chief  dif- 
ficulty in  the  preparation  of  these  substances  is  to  get  rid  of  the  coloring 
matter,  which  adheres  with  great  obstinacy,  redissolving  with  the  precipi- 
tates, and  being  again  in  part  thrown  down  when  the  solutions  are  sata- 
rated  with  an  alkali.  The  following  method,  which  succeeds  well  upon  a 
small  scale,  will  serve  to  give  the  student  some  idea  of  a  process  yery  com- 
monly pursued  when  it  is  desired  to  isolate  at  once  an  insoluble  organic 
base,  and  the  acid  with  which  it  is  in  combination :  A  filtered  solution  of 
opium  in  tepid  water  is  mixed  with  lead  acetate  in  excess ;  the  precipitated 
lead  meconate  is  separated  by  a  filter,  and  through  the  solution  containing 
morphine  acetate,  now  freed  to  a  considerable  extent  from  color,  a  stream 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  passed.  The  filtered  and  nearly  colorless 
liquid,  from  which  the  lead  has  been  thus  removed,  may  be  warmed  to  ex- 
pel the  excess  of  gas,  once  more  filtered,  and  then  mixed  with  a  slight 
excess  of  caustic  ammonia,  which  throws  down  the  morphine  and  narco- 
tine :  these  may  be  separated  by  boiling  .ether,  in  which  the  latter  is  solu- 
ble. The  lead  meconate,  well  washed,  suspended  in  water,  and  decomposed 
by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  yields  a  solution  of  meconic  acid. 

Morphine  and  its  salts  are  advantageously  prepared,  on  the  large  scale, 
by  the  process  of  Dr.  Gregory.  A  strong  infusion  of  opium  is  mixed  witJi 
a  solution  of  calcium  chloride,  free  from  iron ;  calcium  meconate,  which  is 
nearly  insoluble,  then  separates,  while  the  hydrochloric  acid  is  transferred 
to  the  alkaloids.  By  duly  concentrating  the  filtered  solution,  the  hydro- 
chloride of  morphine  may  be  made  to  crystallize,  while  the  narcotine  and 
other  bodies  are  left  behind.  Repeated  recrystallization,  and  the  use  of 
animal  charcoal,  then  suffice  to  whiten  and  purify  the  salt,  from  which  the 
base  may  be  precipitated  in  the  pure  state  by  ammonia.  Other  processes 
have  been  proposed,  as  that  of  M.  Thiboumery,  which  consists  in  adding 
slaked  lime  in  excess  to  an  infusion  of  opium,  by  which  the  meconic  acid  is 
rendered  insoluble,  while  the  morphine  is  taken  up  with  ease  by  the  alka- 
line earth.  By  exactly  neutralizing  the  filtered  solution  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  the  morphine  is  precipitated,  but  in  a  somewhat  colored  state. 

Morphine,  when  crystallized  from  alcohol,  forms  small  but  very  brilliant 
prismatic  crystals,  which  are  transparent  and  colorless.  It  requires  at 
least  1000  parts  of  water  for  solution,  tastes  slightly  bitter,  and  has  an 
alkaline  reaction.  These  effects  are  much  more  evident  in  the  alcoholic 
solution.  It  dissolves  in  about  30  parts  of  boiling  alcohol,  and  with  great 
facility  in  dilute  acids ;  it  is  also  dissolved  by  excess  of  caustic  potash  or 
soda,  but  scarcely  by  excess  of  ammonia.  >¥hen  heated  in  the  air,  mor- 
phine melts,  inflames  like  a  resin,  and  leaves  a  small  quantity  of  charcoal, 
which  easily  burns  away. 

Morphine  in  powder  strikes  a  deep-bluish  color  with  neutral  ferric  salts;, 
decomposes  iodic  acid  with  liberation  of  iodine,  and  forms  a  deep-yellow 
or  red  compound  with  nitric  acid  :  these  reactions  are  by  some  considered 
characteristic. 

Crystallized  morphine  contains  Ci-H,^0,.  H,0. 

The  most  characteristic  and  best-aefined  salt  of  this  base  is  the  hydro- 
chloride.  It  crystallizes  in  slender,  colorless  needles,  arranged  in  tufts  or 
stellated  groups,  soluble  in  about  20  parts  of  cold  water,  and  in  its  own 
weight  at  the  boiling  heat.  The  crystals  contain  3  molecules  of  water. 
The  sulphate,  nitrate^  and  phosphate  are  crystallizable  salts :  the  aiettaU  cry 8- 
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Ullizes  with  great  difficulty,  and  is  usually  sold  in  the  state  of  a  dry  pow- 
der.    The  artificial  meconcUe  is  sometimes  prepared  for  medicinal  use. 

An  alcoholic  solution  of  morphine,  heated  in  sealed  tubes  with  methyl 
iodide,  forms  a  crystalline  compound,  CjgH^NOgl  =  CiY(H,gCH,)NO,I;  this 
substance  yields,  with  silver  oxide,  a  very  alltaline  solution,  obviously  con- 
taining an  ammonium  base.  Morphine  is  therefore  a  tertiary  amine,  the 
group  CifHigO,  representing  one  or  several  radicals,  which  are  together 
capable  of  replacing  8  atoms  of  hydrogen. 

Narcotine.  —  The  mare^  or  insoluble  portion  of  opium,  contains  much 
narcotine,  which  maybe  extracted  by  boiling  with  dilute  acetic  acid.  From 
the  filtered  solution  the  narcotine  is  precipitated  by  ammonia,  and  after- 
wards purified  by  solution  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  filtration  through  animal 
charcoal.  Narcotine  crystallizes  in  small,  colorless,  brilliant  prisms,  which 
are  nearly  insoluble  in  water.  The  basic  powers  of  narcotine  are  vnry 
feeble :  it  is  destitute  of  alkaline  reaction,  and  although  freely  soluble  in 
acids,  refuses,  for  the  most  part,  to  form  with  them  crystallizable  com- 
pounds. 

According  to  Matthiessen  and  Foster,  narcotine  contains  C^H^NOf. 

Narcotine  yields  some  curious  products  by  the  action  of  oxidizing  agents, 
as  a  mixture  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  manganese  dioxide,  or  a  hot  solu- 
tion of  platinic  chloride.  They  have  been  chiefly  studied  by  Wohler,  Blyth, 
Anderson,  and  lately  also  by  Matthiessen  and  Foster.  The  most  important 
of  these  is  opianie  acid,  a  substance  forming  colorless,  prismatic,  reticulated 
crystals,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold,  easily  in  hot  water.  It  melts  when 
heated,  but  does  not  sublime.  After  fusion  it  becomes  quite  insoluble  in 
dilute  alkalies,  but  without  change  of  composition.  This  acid  forms  crys- 
tallizable  salts  and  an  ether :  it  contains  C,oH,oO|.  The  ammonia- salt,  by 
evaporation  to  dryness,  yields  a  nearly  white  insoluble  powder,  called 
opiammone^  containing  C,qH,jNOj,  convertible  by  strong  acids  into  opianie 
acid  and  ammonia.  Sulphurous  acid  yields  with  opianie  acid  two  products 
containing  sulphur.  A  basic  substance,  cotamine,  C„H,jNO,.  is  contained 
in  the  mother-liquor  from  which  opianie  acid  has  crystallized:  it  forms  a 
yellow  crystalline  mass,  v.ery  soluble,  of  bitter  tnste,  and  feebly  alkaline 
reaction.  Its  hydrochloride  is  a  well-defined  salt.  The  transformation  of 
narcotine  into  opianie  acid  and  cotamine  is  represented  by  the  equation: 

CaH^NO,        +        0        =        C,oH„05        -f        C„H,gNO,. 

Another  basic  substance,  nareogmine,  was  accidentally  produced  in  an  at- 
tempt to  prepare  cotamine  with  platinic  chloride.  It  formed  long  orange- 
colored  needles,  and  contained  C|gH|^Oy 

By  heating  opianie  acid  with  a  strong  solution  of  potash,  it  is  converted 
into  a  crystallizable  neutral  and  volatile  substance  called  mecnnin,  CioHjoO^, 
and  a  bibasic  crystallizable  acid,  termed  hemipinie  acid,  Q^^yfl^i 

Hemipinie  acid,  treated  with  hydrlodic  acid,  splits  up  into  methyl  iodide, 
carbonic  acid,  and  hypogallio,  C^HjO^,  the  relation  of  which  to  gallic  acid 
has  already  been  mentioned  (p.  667).  When  coUrnine  is  gently  heated 
with  very  dilute  nitric  acid,  it  is  converted  into  methylamine  nitrate  and  co- 
tamic  acid,  a  bibasic  acid  containing  C„H„Oj: 

Ci,H|3N0,4-  2H,0  +  NO,H  =  CHeN.NO,+  Cj,H„0.- 

Codeine,  C,gH„NO,  —  Hydrochloride  of  morphine,  prepared  directly 
from  opium,  as  in  Gregory's  process,  contains  codeine-salt.  On  dissolving 
it  in  water,  and  adding  a  slight  excess  of  ammonia,  the  morphine  is  preci- 
pitated, and  the  codeine  left  in  solution.     Pure  codeine  crystallizes,  by 
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spontaneous  eyaporation,  in  colorless  transparent  octohedrons :  it  is  soluble 
in  80  parts  of  cold,  and  17  of  boiling  water,  has  a  strong  alkaline  reac 
tion,  and  forms  crystallizable  salts. 

With  ethyl  iodide  codeine  forms  a  crystalline  iodide,  G^H^NOgl  =r  C,jH^ 
(C,Hg)NO,l,  furnishing  with  silver  oxide  a  soluble  base.  Codeine  Being 
considered  as  a  tertiary  monamine,  the  group  CigH^O^  represents  3  atoms 
of  hydrogen. 

Codeine  is  homologous  with  morphine,  CigHjiNO^.  It  has  been  the  sub* 
ject  of  a  careful  iriTestigation  by  Dr.  Anderson,  who  has  prepared  a  great 
number  of  its  deriTatiycs,  all  of  which  establish  the  formula  above  giyen. 

Thebaine  or  Paramorphine. — This  substance  is  contained  in  the  precipi- 
tate formed  by  calcium  hydrate  in  a  strong  infiision  of  opium,  in  Thibou- 
mery's  process  for  preparing  morphine.  The  precipitate  is  well  washed, 
dissolved  in  dilute  acid,  and  mixed  with  ammonia  in  excess,  and  the  the- 
baine is  thrown  down  crystallized  from  alcohol.  When  pure,  it  forms 
colorless  needles  like  those  of  narcotine,  but  sparingly  soluble  in  water, 
readily  soluble  in  the  cold  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  melts  when  heated,  and 
decomposes  at  a  high  temperature.  With  dilute  acids  it  forms  crystalliz- 
able compounds,  and  when  isolated  and  in  solution  has  a  powerfully  alka- 
line reaction. 

A  series  of  other  bases,  papaverine,  C2i^H2|N04,  pseudo-morphine,  wrreeine^ 
Cg^H^^NO^,  opianine,  and  porphyroxine,  are  also  —  at  least  occasionally  — 
contained  in  opium:  they  are  of  small  importance,  and  comparatively  little 
is  known  respecting  them.  A  considerable  number  of  derivatives  of  papa- 
verine have  been  prepared,  which  confirm  the  formula  above  given  for  it 

Cinchonine  and  Qnininei  —  It  is  to  these  vegeto-alkalies  that  the  Taluable 
medicinal  properties  of  the  Peruvian  barks  are  due.  They  are  associated 
in  the  barks  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  with  a  special  acid,  called  the  ^vcptiie 
or  kinic.  Cinchonine  is  contained  in  largest  quantity  in.  the  pale  bark,  or 
Cinchona  condaminea;  quinine  in  the  yellow  bark,  or  Cinchona  eordi/olia; 
the  Cmchona  oblongifolia  contains  both. 

The  simplest,  but  not  the  most  economical,  method  of  preparing  these 
substances  is  to  add  a  slight  excess  of  calcium  hydrate  to  a  strong  decoc- 
tion of  the  ground  bark  in  acidulated  water,  wash  the  precipitate  which 
ensues,  and  boil  it  in  alcohol.  The  solution,  filtered  while  hot,  deposits 
the  vegeto-alkali  on  cooling.  When  both  bases  are  present,  they  may  be 
separated  by  converting  them  into  sulphates :  the  quinine-salt  is  the  less 
soluble  of  the  two,  and  crystallizes  first. 

Pure  cinchonine,  or  cinchonia,  crystallizes  in  small,  but  beautifully  bril- 
liant, transparent,  four-sided  prisms.  It  is  but  very  feebly  soluble  in 
water,  dissolves  readily  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  has  but  little  taste,  although 
its  salts  are  excessively  bitter.  It  is  a  powerful  base,  neutralizing  acids 
completely,  and  forming  a  series  of  crystallizable  salts.  Cinchonine  turns 
the  plane  of  polarization  to  the  right. 

Quinine  or  quina,  much  resembles  cinchonine:  it  does  not  crystallize  so 
well,  however,  and  is  much  more  soluble  in  water:  its  taste  is  intensely 
bitter.     Quinine  turns  the  plane  of  polarization  toward  the  left. 

Cinchonine  is  composed  of     .        .        .        C^H^^N^O,  and 
Quinine  of CjqH^NjO,. 

Quinine  sulphate  is  manufactured  on  a  very  large  scale  for  medicinal  use : 
it  crystallizes  in  small  white  needles,  which  give  a  neutral  solution.  This 
substance  contains  2C^^fi^  SO^H^ .  7  Aq.  Its  solubility  is  much  in- 
creased by  the  addition  of  a  little  sulphuric  acid,  whereby  the.  acid  salt, 
C^H^N,0, .  SO4H, .  7  Aq.,  is  formed.  A  very  interesting  compound  has 
been  produced  by  Dr.  Herapath,  by  the  action  of  iodine  upon  quinine  sul- 
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phate.  It  is  a  CTyBtalline  subsianoe  of  a  brilliant  emerald  color,  which 
appears  to  consist  of  equal  equivalentB  of  the  sulphate  of  quinine  and  of 
iodine.  This  remarkable  compound  possesses  the  optical  properties  of  the 
tourmaline  (p.  92). 

Ginchonine  and  quinine  yield  with  methyl  iodide,  compounds  represented 
respectively  by  the  formulae  CJ^H^(CHg)^,OI  and  CaU^(CH,)N,0,I,  which 
are  converted  by  silver  oxide  into  soluble  bases  analogous  to  tetrethyl- 
ammonium  hydrate. 

Quinidme. — In  manufacturing  quinine  sulphate,  a  new  base  has  been  ob- 
tained, which  differs  from  quinine  in  some  of  its  physical  properties,  but 
is  said  to  have  the  same  composition.  It  has  been  described  under  the 
name  of  quinidine^  and  appears  to  have  the  same  medicinal  properties  as 
quinine.  The  substance  has  been  carefully  examined  by  Pasteur,  whose 
researches  have  led  to  the  following  interesting  results : 

The  substance  which  is  found  in  commerce  under  the  name  of  quinidine 
is  generally  a  mixture  of  two  alkaloids,  of  which  the  one  is  isomeric  with 
quinine,  and  the  other  with  oinchonine.  Pasteur  designates  these  two  sub- 
stances respectively  as  qmnicKne  and  einchonidine.  They  differ  from  quinine 
and  cinchonine  in  several  properties,  but  particularly  in  their  deportment 
with  polarized  light :  for  while  quinine  turns  the  plane  of  polarization  con- 
siderably towards  the  lejt^  quinidine  exerts  a  powerful  action  towards  the 
right.  Again,  while  cinchonine  deflects  considerably  towards  the  righty  the 
action  of  the  isomeric  einchonidine  is  in  the  opposite  direction  —  namely, 
towards  the  left.  It  is  evident  that  quinine  and  quinidine  on  the  one  hand, 
and  einchonidine  and  cinchonine  on  the  other,  stand  to  each  other  in  about 
the  same  relation  as  levo-  and  dextro -tartaric  acids  (p.  677).  Nor  are  the 
terms  wanting  which  correspond  to  racemic  acid.  Pasteur  has,  in  fact, 
proved  that  both  quinine  and  quinidine,  and  likewise  cinchonine  and  ein- 
chonidine, are  peculiarly  modified  by  the  action  of  heat:  exposed  for  sev- 
eral hours  to  a  temperature  varying  between  120®  and  130**  C.  (248<*-266o  F. ), 
quinine  and  quinidine  are  converted  into  a  third  isomeric  alkaloid,  which 
Pasteur  terms  qmnicme,  while  cinchonine  and  einchonidine  furnish  an  iso- 
meric cinckoTueine  under  the  same  circumstances.  In  racemic  acid  the  right- 
handed  action  of  dextro-tartaric,  and  the  left-handed  action  of  levo-tar- 
taric  acid,  are  exactly  balanced,  racemic  acid  possessing  no  longer  any  ac- 
tion upon  polarized  light :  in  quinicine  and  cinchonicine,  such  a  perfect 
balance  is  not  observed;  both  still  exert  a  feeble  right-handed  action, 
which  is,  however,  very  slight  when  compared  with  the  rotatory  powers  of 
the  alkaloids  which  give  rise  to  them.  The  following  table  exhibits  the 
relations  of  the  six  alkaloids,  and  their  analogy  with  the  racemic  group,  in 
a  more  conspicuous  manner: 

Quinine  Quinicine  Quinidine 

Le/t'handedj  Rtghi-handed,  Right-handed^ 

powerfully,  feebly.  very  powerfully, 

Cinchonine  Cinchonicine  Cinchonidine 

Right-handed^  Right-handed^  Left-handed, 

very  powerfully.  feebly.  powerfully. 

Dextro- tartaric  acid    Racemic  acid  levo-tartaric  acid. 

Right-handed.  neutral.  Left-handed 

Chinoidine,  Quinoidiney  or  Amorphous  quinine^  is  contained  in  the  reftise,  or 
mother-liquors,  of  the  quinine  manufacture.  In  its  purest  state  it  forms  a 
yellow  or  brown  resin  like  mass,  insoluble  in  water,  freely  soluble  in  alco- 
hol and  ether.  It  is  easily  soluble  also  in  dilute  acids,  and  is  thence  pre- 
cipitated by  ammonia.  Quinoiidine  possesses  powerful  febrifuge  properties, 
and  is  identical  in  composition  with  quinine.     It  evidently  bears  to  quinino 
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the  same  relation  that  uncrystallizable  syrup  bears  to  ordinary  sugar,  being 
produced  from  quinine  by  ttie  heat  employed  in  the  preparation. 

From  Cusco'  or  Arica-bark,  and  likewise  from  the  Cinchona  ovata,  or  vkiie 
quinquina  of  Condamine,  a  substance  denominated  Arieine  or  Oinehopatifu 
has  been  extracted :  it  closely  resembles  oincbonine,  and  is  said  to  contain 
C^qH^N^O^.  This  formula  exhibits  a  close  analogy  with  the  formuUe  of 
cinchonine  and  quinine.     Arieine  is  useless  in  medicine. 

Strychnine  and  Braeine,  also  called  Strychnia  and  Brueioy  are  contained, 
together  with  several  still  imperfectly  known  bases,  in  Nuz  vomica^  in  St. 
Iffnatiut*  bean,  and  in  false  Anffustura  bark.  Strychnine  and  brucine  are 
generally  associated  with  a  peculiar  acid,  called  igaaurie  add.  Nux  Tomica 
seeds  are  boiled  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  until  they  become  soft:  they  are 
then  crushed,  and  the  expressed  liquid  is  mixed  with  excess  of  calcium 
hydrate,  which  throws  down  the  alkaloids.  The  precipitate  is  boiled  in 
spirits  of  wine  of  sp.  gr.  0*850,  and  filtered  hot  Strychnine  and  bmcine 
are  then  deposited  together  in  a  colored  and  impure  state,  and  may  be  sep- 
arated by  cold  alcohol,  in  which  the  latter  dissolves  readily. 

Pure  strychnine  crystallizes  under  favorable  circumstances  in  small  hut 
exceedingly  brilliant  octohedral  crystals,  which  are  transparent  and  color- 
less. It  has  a  very  bitter,  somewhat  metallic  taste  (1  part  in  1,000,000 
parts  of  water  is  still  perceptible),  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  fear- 
fully poisonous.  It  dissolves  in  hot,  and  somewhat  dilute  spirit,  but  not  in 
absolute  alcohol,  ether,  or  solution  of  caustic  alkali.  This  alkaloid  may  be 
readily  identified  by  moistening  a  crystal  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid, 
and  adding  to  the  liquid  a  crystal  of  potassium  bichromate,  when  a  deep 
violet  tint  is  produced,  which  disappears  after  some  time.  Strychnine 
forms  with  acids  a  series  of  well-defined  salts,  which  were  examined  bf 
Messrs.  Nicholson  and  Abel,  who  established  for  strychnine  the  formnla 

Strychnine  forms  with  ethyl  iodide  a  crystalline  compound,  C^^JS^fi^ 
N2O4I,  converted  by  silver  oxide  into  a  soluble  base. 

Brucine,  CmH^N^O^,  is  easily  distinguished  from  the  preceding  substance, 
which  it  much  resembles  in  many  respects,  by  its  ready  solubility  in  alco- 
hol, both  hydrated  and  absolute.  It  dissolves  also  in  about  600  parts  of 
hot  water.     The  salts  of  brucine  are,  for  the  most  part,  crystallizable. 

Veratrinei  or  Veratria,  C^Hg^^Og,  is  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  Verainm 
tabadilla.  In  the  pure  state  it  is  a  white  or  yellowish-white  powder,  wbieb 
has  a  sharp  burning  taste,  and  is  very  poisonous.  It  is  remarkable  for 
occasioning  violent  sneezing.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissoWes  in  hot 
alcohol,  in  ether,  and  in  acids :  the  solution  has  an  alkaline  reaction. 

A  substance  called  colchicine j  extracted  from  the  CoUhicum  autumnale,  and 
formerly  confounded  with  veratrine,  is  now  considered  distinct :  its  history 
is  still  imperfect. 

Harmaline,  Cj3H,4N,0.  —  This  compound  is  extracted  by  dilute  acetie 
acid  from  the  seeds  of  the  Peganum  harmala,  a  plant  which  grows  abun- 
dantly on  the  Steppes  of  Southern  Russia,  and  the  seeds  of  which  are  used 
in  dyeing.  When  pure,  it  forms  yellowish  prismatic  crystals,  soluble  m 
alcohol  and  dilute  acids,  but  scarcely  forming  crystallizable  salts.  By  oxi- 
dation it  gives  rise  to  another  compound,  harmine^  C,3H,jN,0,  which  also 
possesses  basic  properties. 

Caffeine,  or  Theine,  CgHj^N^O,.  —  This  remarkable  substance  occurs  in  four 
articles  of  domestic  life,  infusions  of  which  are  used  as  beverages  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  known  world — namely,  in  tea  and  coffee,  in  the  leaves 
of  Ouarana  officinalis^  or  Faullinia  sorbilis,  and  in  those  of  Ilex  Paraguagaau; 
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it  will  probably  be  found  in  other  plants.  A  decootion  of  common  tea,  or 
of  raw  coffee-berries,  previously  crushed,  is  mixed  with  excess  of  solution 
of  basic  lead  acetate.  The  solution,  filtered  from  the  copious  yellow  or 
greenish  precipitate,  is  treated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  to  remove  the 
lead,  then  filtered,  evaporated  to  a  small  bulk,  and  neutralized  by  ammo- 
nia. The  caffeine  crystallizes  out  on  cooling,  and  is  easily  purified  by 
animal  charcoal.  It  forms  tufts  of  delicate,  white,  silky  needles,  which 
have  a  bitter  taste,  melt  when  heated  with  loss  of  water,  and  sublime  with- 
out decomposition.  It  is  soluble  in  about  100  parts  of  cold  water,  and 
much  more  easily  at  the  boiling  heat,  or  if  an  acid  be  present.  Alcohol 
also  dissolves  it,  but  not  easily.  The  basic  properties  of  caffeine  are  fee- 
ble. The  salts  which  it  forms  with  hydrochloric  and  sulphuric  acids  are 
obtained  only  with  difficulty.  It  forms,  however,  splendid  double  salts 
with  platinum  tetrachloride  and  gold  trichloride.  The  products  of  oxida- 
tion of  caffeine,  which  have  been  studied  by  Rochleder,  are  of  considerable 
interest,  inasmuch  as  both  their  composition  and  their  properties  establish 
a  close  connection  between  these  products  and  the  derivatives  of  uric  acid. 
Under  the  influence  of  chlorine,  caffeine  yields  atnalic  aeid^  a  subst-iince  of 
feebly  acid  properties,  having  the  composition  of  hydrated  tetramethyl- 
alloxantin,  Cg(CH3)4N40. .  Aq.  When  treated  with  oxidizing  agents,  it 
yields  cholestropkane,  C^H^^Oj,  corresponding  to  parabanic  acid  of  the  uric 
acid  series.  Cholestrophane  may  be  viewed  as  dimethyl-parabanio  acid; 
it  has,  in  fact,  been  obtained  by  digesting  silver  parabanate  with  methyl 
iodide : 

CsAg,N,0,  +  2CH,I  =  2AgI  +  C,n,N,0,. 

Lastly,  the  murexide  of  the  caffeine  series  is  formed  by  the  treatment  of 
amalio  acid  with  ammonia,  exactly  as  the  true  murexide  from  uric  acid  is 
formed  by  the  action  of  ammonia  upon  alloxantin.  The  new  murexide 
imitates  its  prototype,  not  only  in  composition,  but  likewise  in  the  green 
metallic  lustre  of  its  crystals,  and  the  deep  crimson  color  of  its  solutions. 

Theobromine.  —  The  seeds  of  the  Theohroma  Cacao,  or  cacao-nuts,  from 
which  chocolate  is  prepared,  contain  a  crystallizable  principle,  to  which 
this  name  is  given.  It  is  extracted  in  the  same  manner  as  caffeine,  and 
forms  a  white,  crystalline  powder,  which  is  much  less  soluble  than  the  last- 
named  substance.  It  contains,  according  to  Qlasson,  CfHgN^O^  Theobro- 
mine is  easily  soluble  in  aqueous  ammonia;  by  adding  silver  nitrate  to  this 
solution,  and  boiling,  a  crystalline  precipitate  of  silver-theobromine,  C^Hy 
AgN^O,,  is  obtained.  By  treating  this  silver  compound  with  methyl  iodide, 
Streoker  obtained  silver  iodide  and  caffeine :  C^IIyAgN^O,  -\-  CllJL  =  Agl 
-\-  CgHj^N^Oy  which  may  be  extracted  with  alcohol.  Caffeine  must  there- 
fore be  regarded  as  methyl-theobromine.  The  products  obtnined  from 
theobromine  by  oxidation  appear  to  be  homologous  with  several  terms  of 
the  uric  acid  series. 

Xanthine,  C5H4N4OJ.  —  Xanthine  was  first  described  by  Dr.  Marcet  under 
the  name  of  xanthic  oxide,  which  he  discovered  as  a  constituent  of  urinary 
calculi;  recently  it  has  been  found  among  the  products  of  the  decomposi- 
tion of  guanine.  It  is  present  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  animal  organism, 
and,  although  in  very  minute  quantities,  in  urine. 

Xanthine,  according  to  Strecker,  may  be  prepared  with  the  greatest 
facility  from  guanine  (p.  758).  Potassium  nitrite  is  added  to  a  solution  of 
guanine  in  concentrated  nitric  acid  until  a  powerful  evolution  of  red  fumes 
takes  place:  the  solution  is  then  mixed  with  a  larpe  quantity  of  water, 
whereby  a  yellow  substance  is  precipitated,  which,  after  washing  with  wa- 
Ur,  IS  dissolved  in  ammonia.  A  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate  is  now  added 
64 
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until  a  black  precipitate  of  iron  oxide  begins  to  appear.*  The  still  power- 
fully ammoniacal  solution  is  filtered  and  evaporated  to  dryness ;  and  the 
residue  is  extracted  with  water  in  order  to  separate  the  ammonium  sulphate: 
then  dissolved  in  ammonia,  and  evaporated.  Xanthine'ls  a  white,  amor- 
phous powder,  difficultly  soluble  in  water,  soluble  in  acids,  with  which  it 
forms  crystalline  compounds.  The  sulphate  has  the  composition  2CfH4N4 
0, .  SO4H..  Xanthine  dissolves  with  facility  in  ammonia  and  potash.  Its 
characteristic  property  is  to  dissolve  without  evolution  of  gas  in  nitric  acid, 
and  to  give  on  evaporation  a  deep-yellow  residue,  which,  on  addition  of 
ammonia  or  solution  of  potash,  assumes  a  yellow-red  color.  By  treatment 
of  silver-xanthine,  C.H^AgjN^H,,  with  methyl  iodide,  Strecker  obtained  a 
body  isomeric  with  tneobromine,  differing,  however,  in  its  properties  from 
that  substance : 

CjHjAg^.O,    +    2CH,I    =    2AgI    +    C.H^N.O^ 

Sareine  (Hypoxanthine),  CjH^N^O.  —  This  base  is  a  constituent  of  the 
flesh  of  vertebrata.  It  is  best  prepared  from  the  mother-liquor  of  creatin 
(p.  902),  by  diluting  with  water  and  boiling  with  cupric  acetate,  whereby 
the  sareine  is  precipitated  in  combination  with  cupric  oxide.  This  preci- 
pitate is  dissolved  in  nitric  acid  and  mixed  with  silver  nitrate;  the  crys- 
tals, a  compound  of  sareine  nitrate  with  silver  nitrate,  are  purified  by 
re-crystallization  from  nitric  acid,  and  are  then,  by  ebullition  with  an  am- 
moniacal solution  of  silver  nitrate,  converted  into  the  compound  of  sareine 
with  silver  oxide,  CgH^N^O .  Ag^O,  which  is  decomposed  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen. 

Sareine  forms  delicate  white  microscopic  needles,  difficultly  soluble  in 
cold  water,  easily  soluble  in  boiling  water,  in  dilute  acids,  ammonia,  pot- 
ash, and  baryta- water.  Sareine  forms  crystallizable  salts,  containing  1 
equivalent  of  acid.  It  unites  with  bases,  like  guanine,  forming  crystalline 
compounds  containing  2  equivalents  of  metallic  oxide. 

Onanine,  C^H.N^O.  —  This  base  was  first  obtained  from  guano;  it  has 
also  been  proved  to  exist  in  the  pancreatic  juice  of  mammalia,  and  in  the 
excrement  of  the  spider.  To  prepare  it,  guano  is  boiled  with  water  and 
calcium  hydrate  until  a  portion  of  the  liquid,  when  filtered,  appears  but 
slightly  colored:  the  whole  is  then  filtered,  and  the  filtrate  saturated  with 
acetic  acid,  whereby  the  guanine  is  precipitated,  mixed  with  uric  acid.  It 
is  purified  by  solution  in  hydrochloric  acid  and  precipitation  by  ammonia. 

Guanine  is  a  colorless,  crystalline  powder,  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol, 
ether,  and  ammonia,  soluble  in  acids  and  solution  of  potash.  With  acids 
it  forms  crystallizable  salts  containing  1  and  2  equivalents  of  acid :  it  com- 
bines with  bases  to  crystalline  compounds  containing  2  equivalents  of  metal- 
lic oxide. 

Guanine,  sareine,  and  xanthine  bear  a  great  resemblance  to  each  other, 
and  are  all  found  in  the  animal  organism.  Guanine,  on  account  of  its  in- 
solubility in  water  and  ammonia,  may  easily  be  separated  from  the  two 
other  substances.  To  separate  xanthine  and  sareine,  they  are  converted 
into  the  hydrochlorides,  which  are  treated  with  warm  water:  xanthine  hy- 
drochloride is  so  little  soluble  in  that  liquid,  that  it  may  easily  be  separated 
from  the  admixed  sareine  hydrochloride. 

Onanidine,  CH^Nj  — This  substance  is  prepared  from  guanine.  Guanine 
is  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  potassium  chlorate,  whereby  it  is  con- 
verted into  a  mixture  of  guanidine  and  parabanic  acid.  As  soon  as  the 
guanine  is  completely  dissolved,  the  liquid  is  evaporated  till  the  parabanic 

*  Tho  trmtmrat  of  frnAnine  with  nitrfc  ndd  t(\rea  rise  to  xanthine  and  nitroxanthlne,  vhkh 
by  the  action  of  reducing  agenti  ii  converted  into  xanthine.  Strecker  reoonunende  a  ferron 
■alt  for  thli  pnriKwe. 
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acid  has  crystallized  out.  The  mother-liquor  is  treated  with  a  mixture  of 
alcohol  and  ether,  which,  separated  from  the  residue  and  evaporated, 
yields  on  evaporation  the  crude  guanidine  hydrochloride.  The  hydro- 
chloride may,  by  digestion  with  silver  sulphate,  be  converted  into  the 
sulphate,  and  the  latter  finally  into  the  free  base  by  addition  of  baryta- 
water. 

Guanidine  thus  prepared  forms  colorless  crystals,  readily  soluble  in  water 
and  alcohol;  the  solution  has  a  powerfully  alkaline  reaction.  It  absorbs 
carbonic  acid  from  the  air,  forming  a  carbonate  'iCH^N^ .  H^^^s*  ^hich  has 
an  alkaline  reaction,  and  crystallizes  in  square  prisms.  Tiie  transforma- 
tion of  guanine  into  parabanio  acid  and  guanidine  is  represented  by  the 
following  equation : 

CftHjNjO     -f     0,    +     H,0     =     C,H,N,0,    -f     CH^N,    -f     CO,. 

Triethylgiiantdtfie. — The  action  of  sodium  alcohol  upon  ethyl  cyanate  or 
cyanurate  gives  rise  to  a  base  having  the  composition  C^Hj^N,,  which  is 
that  of  triethylguanidine  (carbotriethyltriamine).  It  is  formed  according 
to  the  following  equation : 

3CN(C8H5)0  -f-  2C,H5NaO  =  CtH„N,  +  2C,H^  -|-  CO,  +  Na,CO,. 

Creatin,  C^HjNjO, .  2  Aq. —  Crentin  was  first  observed  by  Chevreul,  and 
has  been  studied  very  carefully  by  Liebig,  who  obtained  it  from  the  soup 
of  boiled  meat.  It  is  prepared  from  the  juice  of  raw  flesh  by  the  follow- 
ing process:  A  large  quantity  of  lean  flesh  is  cut  up  into  shreds,  exhausted 
by  successive  portions  of  cold  water,  strained  and  pressed.  The  liquid, 
which  has  an  acid  reaction,  is  heated  to  coagulate  albumin  and  coloring 
matter  of  blood,  and  passed  through  a  cloth.  It  is  then  mixed  with  pure 
baryta- water  as  long  as  a  precipitate  appears,  filtered  from  the  deposit  of 
phosphates,  and  evaporated  in  a  water-bath  to  a  syrupy  state.  After 
standing  some  days  in  a  warm  situation,  the  creatin  is  gradually  deposited 
in  crystals,  which  are  easily  purified  by  re-solution  in  water  and  digestion 
with  a  little  animal  charcoal.  * 

When  pure,  creatin  forms  colorless,  brilliant,  prismatic  crystals,  which 
become  dull  by  loss  of  water  at  100®.  They  dissolve  readily  in  boiling 
water,  sparingly  in  cold  water,  and  are  but  little  soluble  in  alcohol.  The 
aqueous  solution  has  a  weak  bitter  taste,  followed  by  a  somewhat  acrid 
sensation.  In  an  impure  state  the  solution  rendily  putrefies.  Creatin  is  a 
neutral  body,  not  combining  either  with  acids  or  with  alkalies.  In  the 
crystallized  state  it  contains  C^H^N^O, .  2H,0. 

Creatinine,  C^H^N^O.  —  By  the  action  of  strong  acids,  creatin  is  converted 
into  ureaiinine,  a  powerful  organic  base,  with  separation  of  the  elements  of 
water.  The  new  substance  forms  colorless  prismatic  crystals,  and  is  much 
more  soluble  in  water  than  creatin :  it  has  a  strong  alkaline  reaction,  and 
forms  crystallizable  salts  with  acids 

Creatinine  pre-exists  to  a  small  extent  in  the  juice  of  flesh,  together 
with  lactic  acid  and  other  bodies  not  yet  perfectly  examined.  It  is  also 
found  in  conjunction  with  creatin  in  urine. 

Sareosine,  C,H^NO,,  formed  by  boiling  creatin  with  baryta-water,  has 
the  composition  of  methyl-glycocine  or  methyl-amidacetic  acid,  C2H4(CIl3) 
NO,,  and  has  been  already  described  among  the  derivatives  of  acetic  acid 
(p.  614). 

*  The  mother-liquid  from  flesh  from  whicli  the  crentin  hnn  been  depoRltcd  contains,  nmonR 
other  thinjce>,  a  new  ncfil,  the  tnonnic,  the  nqncons  solution  of  which  refnnes  to  cry!<tiilliz«*.  It 
hnB  a  Rtronf?  acid  renction.  and  is  precipitated  iu  a  white  nmoriibous  condition  by  alcohol.  It 
prolMbly  oontniDB  CioHt4NsOn. 
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Berberine,  C^iH^NOs,  is  a  substance  crystallizing  in  line  yellow  needles, 
Blightly  soluble  in  water,  extracted  from  the  root  of  the  Berberit  vtd^aria. 
It  has  feeble  basic  properties.  This  must  not  be  confounded  with  bebeerme^ 
an  uncrystallizable  basic  substance,  from  the  bark  of  the  ffreen^keart  tree  of 
Guiana,  which  has  the  composition  C^H^iNO,. 

Piperine,  C^^Jffi^.  —  A  colorless,  or  slightly  yellow  crystallizable  prin- 
ciple, extracted  from  pepper  by  the  aid  of  alcohol.  It  is  insoluble  in  water. 
Piperine  readily  dissolyes  in  acids;  definite  compounds  are,  howoTer,  dif- 
ficult to  obtain. 

Conine  {Conicine^  or  Conta),  Kieotine,  and  Sparteine  differ  from  the  other 
Tcgetable  baHes  in  physical  characters*  they  are  volatile  oily  liquids.  The 
first  is  extracted  from  hemlock,  the  second  from  tobacco,  and  the  third 
from  broom  (Spartium  Seoparium).  They  agree  in  most  of  their  characters, 
having  high  boiling  points,  very  poisonous  properties,  strong  alkaline  reac- 
tion, and  tlie  power  of  forming  crystallizable  salts  with  acids.  The  for- 
mula of  nicotine  is  Ci^H^^N^i  that  of  conine,  CgH^N;  and  that  of  sparteine. 

Closely  allied  to  conine  is  conhydrine,  CgH,yNO,  a  crystalline  base,  ex- 
tracted by  Wertheim  from  hemlock.  When  distilled  with  anhydrous  phos- 
phoric acid,  it  splits  into  conine  and  one  molecule  of  water. 

A  mixture  of  nicotine  with  methyl  or  ethyl  iodide  solidifies  after  a  short 
time  to  crystalline  masses,  containing  C|oH|4(CHj)jN,Ip  andC|QH,^(C2H2)9N^y 
convertible  by  silver  oxide  into  soluble  bases. 

Conine  is  a  secondary  monnmine.  Treated  with  ethyl  iodide,  it  yields 
successively  two  iodine-compounds  —  namely,  C,H|g(C2Hj)NI  and  CgH|4(C, 
H5)2NI.     The  latter  is  converted  by  silver  oxide  into  a  soluble  base. 

There  are  very  many  other  bodies,  more  or  less  perfectly  known,  having 
to  a  certain  extent  the  properties  of  alkaloids:  the  following  statement  of 
the  names  and  mode  of  occurrence  of  a  few  of  them  must  suffice. 

Ilyoscyamint  (Daturine).  —  A  white,  crystallizable  substance,  from  ffyos- 
cyamiM  niger ;  it  occurs  likewise  in  Datura  Stramonium. 

Atropine.  — Colorless  needles,  from  Atropa Belladonna ;  formula  Cj^H^NOg. 

Solanine.  —  A  pearly,  crystalline  substance,  from  various  solanaceous 
plants;  formula  C«H„NO„  (?)  (p.  582). 

Aconitine,  —  A  glassy,  transparent  mass,  from  Aeonitum  Napellut ;  formula 
C,oW47NO^. 

Delphinine.  —  A  yellowish,  fusible  substance,  from  the  seeds  of  Delphinium 
Staphitagria. 

iSmetine.  — A  white  and  nearly  tasteless  powder  from  ipecacuanha  root. 

Curarine.  —  The  arrow-poison  of  Central  America. 


III.  —  Phoiphorns,  Antimony,  and  Arsenio  Baiei. 

Phosphorus,  antimony,  and  arsenic  being,  like  nitrogen,  either  trivalent 
or  quinquivalent,  are  capable  of  forming  compounds  analogous  to  the  amines 
and  the  compound  ammonium  salts.  A  few  of  these  remarkable  compounds 
will  be  briefly  described  in  the  following  paragraphs. 


PHOSPIIINES. 


Paul  Th^nard,  by  passing  the  vapor  of  methyl  chloride  over  calcium 
phosphide  heated  to  about  180®  C.  (856®  F.),  obtained  a  mixture  of  phoa- 
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phoretted  bodies,  from  which  be  separated  three  compounds  believed  to 
correspond  in  composition  with  the  three  hydrides  of  phosphorus  (p.  215), 
via.,  Pg(CH3),  P(CH,)j,  and  P(CH,),;  these  bodies  were,  however,  but  very 
imperfectly  investigated.  More  recently  Cahours  and  Hofmann,  by  sub- 
jecting zinc-methyl  and  zinc-ethyl  to  the  action  of  phosphorus  trichloride, 
have  obtained  saline  compounds,  from  which,  by  distillation  with  potash, 
the  bases  P(CH,),  and  P(C2H(),,  analogous  to  the  tertiary  monamines,  may 
be  liberated;  thus: 

3Zn(CjH5),      +      2PC1,      =      SZnCl,      +      2P{C,Hj),. 
Zinc-ethyl.  Triethyl-phosphine. 

Thriothylphosphine,  C«Hj^P  ==  P(C2H()g.  —  This  substance  is  a  colorless 
oil  having  a  very  penetrating  phosphorus  odor,  and  boiling  at  183®.  It  is 
slowly  oxidized  in  atmospheric  air.  The  vapor,  heated  with  air  or  oxygen, 
explodes.  In  chlorine  gas  it  burns  with  separation  of  carbon,  hydro* 
chloric  acid  and  phosphorus  pentachloride  being  produced.  With  acids 
it  forms  crystalline  compounds,  which  are  very  deliquescent.  With  iodide 
of  methyl,  ethyl,  and  amyl,  it  solidifies  after  a  few  moments  to  crys- 
talline compounds,  containing  respectively  P(C2Tl5)3(CH5)I,  PrCjHj)^,  and 
^(^s^Mst^s'^ii)'*  which  are  decomposed  by  silver  oxide,  yielding  power- 
fully alkaline  liquids,  containing  the  hydrates  P(C,Hj)3(CHj)(0H),  P(C,Hg). 
(OH),  and  P(C2H5)j(C5H,i)OH,  which  in  every  respect  resemble  hydrate  of 
tetrethyl  ammonium  and  its  homologues. 

Trimethylphosphine,  C^H^P  =  P(CH,),.  —  This  substance  is  very  similar 
to  the  corresponding  ethyl-base,  but  more  volatile.  When  left  in  contact 
with  atmospheric  air,  it  forms  an  oxide  which  crystallizes  in  beautiful  white 
needles.  With  iodide  of  methyl,  ethyl,  and  amyl,  it  yields  the  iodides 
P(CH,)J,  P(CHj),(C,Hg)I,  and  P(CH3),rCjHn) I,  from  which  three  analogous 
hydrates  may  be  produced  by  means  of  silver  oxide. 
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Triethylstibine,  or  Stibethyl,  Sb(C2H5),,  is  obtained  by  distilling  ethyl 
iodide  with  an  alloy  of  antimony  and  potassium.  It  is  a  transparent,  very 
mobile  liquid,  having  a  penetrating  odor  of  onions.  It  boils  at  168°  0. 
(316*^  F. ).  In  contact  with  atmospheric  air,  it  emits  a  dense  white  fbme, 
and  frequently  even  takes  fire,  burning  with  a  white  brilliant  flame.  It  is 
analogous  in  many  of  its  reactions  to  triethylamine,  but  has  much  more 
powerful  combining  tendencies,  uniting  readily  with  two  atoms  of  chlorine, 
bromine,  or  iodine,  and  1  atom  of  oxygen  or  sulphur,  thereby  forming 
compounds  in  which  the  antimony  is  quinquivalent,  such  as  Sbv(C2H(),Cl2, 
Hb^(C2H.),0''^,  &c.  The  same  tendeney  to  act  as  a  bivalent-radical  is,  how- 
ever, exhibited  by  triethylamine,  which,  though  it  does  not  unite  directly 
with  elementary  bodies,  can  nevertheless  take  up  a  molecule  of  hydrogen 
chloride,  ethyl  iodide,  &c.,  likewise  producing  compounds  in  which  the 
nitrogen  is  quinquivalent,  e.^.,  N^(C,H5),HC1,  N»(C,H5)j(CjHg)I,  &c. 

Stibethyl  oxide.,  Sb{CjH5)jO,  forms  a  viscid  transparent  mass,  soluble  in 
water  and  alcohol.  It  is  extremely  bitter  and  not  poisonous.  It  cannot  be 
volatilized  without  decomposition.  It  combines  with  acids,  giving  rise  to 
crystallizable  salts  containing  two  equivalents  of  acid. 

Stibethyl  eulphide,  Sb(CgH5)^. — Beautiful  crystals  of  silvery  lustre,  solu- 
ble in  water  and  alcohol.  Their  taste  is  bitter,  and  their  odor  similar  to 
that  of  mercaptan.  '  The  solution  of  this  compound  exhibits  the  deport- 
ment of  an  alkaline  sulphide :  it  precipitates  metals  from  their  solutionti 
64* 
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as  sulphides,  a  soluble  salt  of  stibetbyl  being  formed  at  the  same  time. 
This  deportment,  indeed,  affords  the  simplest  means  of  preparing  the  salts 
of  stibethyl. 

Stibethyl  ehlandct  Sb(C2H()3Cl,.  —  Colorless  liquid  haying  the  odor  of  fur- 
pen  tine  oil. 

Siibeihyl  iodide,  ^h(Qfi^.Ji2.  —  Colorless  needles  of  intensely  bitter  t«8te. 

The  analogy  of  triethylstibine  with  triethylamine  is  best  exhibited  in  its 
deportment  with  ethyl  iodide.  The  two  substances  combine,  forming  a  new 
iodide,  containing  Sb(C,Hg)^I,  from  which  silver  oxide  separates  a  powerful 
alkaline  base  analogous  to  tetretbyl-ammonium  hydrate : 

NCCgH.^OH)  Sb(C,H5),0H. 

A  series  of  analogous  substances  exist  in  the  methyl  series.  They  have 
been  examined  by  Landolt,  who  has  described  several  of  (heir  compounds, 
and  separated  the  methyl-antimony-base  corresponding  to  tetramethyl- 
ammonium  hydrate. 

The  iodide,  Sb(CHj)^t,  produced  by  the  action  of  methyl  iodide  upon  tri- 
metbylstibine,  Sl)(CHj)3.  crystallizes  in  white  six-sided  tables,  which  are 
easily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  slightly  soluble  in  ether.  It  has 
a  very  bitter  t-aste,  and  is  decomposed  by  the  action  of  heat.  When  treated 
with  silver  oxide,  it  yields  a  powerfully  alkaline  solution,  exhibiting  all  the 
properties  of  potash,  from  which,  on  evaporation,  a  white  crystalline  mass, 
the  hydrate  of  tetramethyhtibnnium,  ^h{Q\\^)^{OY\),  cryptallizes.  This  com- 
pound forms  an  acid  salt  with  sulphuric  acid,  which  crystallizes  in  tables. 
It  contains  Sb(CU3)«HS04. 
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Triethylarfline,  As(C,Hg),,  is  produced  by  distilling  an  alloy  of  arsenic 
and  sodium  with  ethyl  iodide.  At  the  same  time,  also,  there  is  formed  an- 
other body,  containing  AP2(C2Hg)4,  analogous  to  orsindiniethyl  or  cacodjL 
Both  compounds  are  liquids  of  powerful  odor;  they  nmy  be  separated  by 
distillation  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbon-dioxide,  the  tricthylarsine  passing 
over  last. 

Triethylarsine  may  be  obtained  pure  by  a  process  analogous  to  that  em- 
ployed for  the  preparation  of  triethylphosphine,  namely,  by  distilling  arse- 
nious  chloride,  AsCl^,  with  zinc-ethyl.  It  is  a  colorless  liquid  of  most  dis- 
agreeable odor,  similar  to  that  of  arsenetted  hydrogen,  soluble  in  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether,  and  boiling  at  140°.  Triethylai-sine  combines  directly 
with  oxygen,  sulphur,  bromine,  and  iodine,  giving  rise  to  a  series  of  com- 
pounds containing  2  atoms  of  bromine  or  iodine,  1  atom  of  sulphur  or  oxy- 
gen, and  analogous  to  the  corresponding  compounds  of  triethylstibine. 

Triethylarsine  submitted  to  the  action  of  ethyl  iodide  yields  a  crystalline 
compound,  A8(C,Hj)J,  from  which  freshly  precipitated  silver  oxide  sepa- 
rates the  corresponding  hydrate,  As(C2nj)40H,  a  powerfully  alkaline  sub- 
stance, similar  to  the  corresponding  nitrogen-,  phosphorus-,  and  antimony- 
compounds. 

Analogous  substances  exist  in  the  methyl  series.  Trimethylarsine, 
As(CHj)j,  is  formed,  together  with  arsendimethyl  or  cacodyl,  As,(CH5i^, 
when  an  alloy  of  arsenic  and  sodium  is  submitted  to  the  action  of  mvthyl 
iodide.  It  unites  with  methyl  iodide,  producing  tetramethylarsonium 
iodide,  As(CH3)4l,  from  which  silver  oxide  separates  the  hydrate,  A8(CH5^^ 
OH.  The  iodide  just  mentioned  is  formed,  together  with  iodide  of  cacodyl, 
when  oucodyl  is  acted  upon  by  methyl  iodide: 

Asa(CH,)^    -f     2CH3I     =    As(CH,)J     4-     A8(CH3),L 
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By  subsiituiing  ethyl  iodide  for  methyl  iodide  in  this  reaction,  the  com- 
pound AsfCH3),(C,Hg),I  is  formed.  Au  these  iodides,  treated  with  moist 
silver  oxiae,  yield  the  corresponding  hydrates. 

Arsendimethyl  and  arsenmonomethyl  will  be  most  oonyeniently  described 
in  this  place,  though  they  do  not  strictly  belong  to  the  ammonia  type,  at 
least  when  in  the  free  state. 

Ab'"(CH,), 
AnmdimetliTl  or  CMOdrl,  Ab,(CH,)4,  or   |  .  —  The  arsenio  in 

A8'"(CH,) 
this  compound  is  still  trivalent,  one  unit  of  equivalence  of  each  of  the 
arsenio-atoms  being  satisfied  by  combination  with  the  other,  just  as  in  the 
solid  hydrogen  arsenide,  As^H^  (p.  428).  When,  however,  the  arsendi- 
methyl combines  with  chlorine  or  other  monatomio  radicals,  the  molecule 
splits  into  two ;  thus : 

As(CH,)^        +        CI,        =        2AB'''(CH3),C1. 

Cacodyl,  so  called  from  its  repulsive  odor,  constitutes,  together  with  its 
products  of  oxidation,  the  spontaneously  inflammable  liquid  known  as  (7a- 
det's  fuming  liquid^  or  Alkartin.  This  liquid  is  prepared  by  distilling  potas- 
sium acetate  with  arsenious  oxide.  Equal  weights  of  these  two  substances, 
both  well  dried,  are  intimately  mixed  and  introduced  into  a  glass  retort 
connected  with  a  condenser  and  tubulated  receiver  cooled  by  ice,  a  tube 
being  attached  to  the  receiver  to  carry  away  the  permanently  gaseous  pro- 
ducts to  some  distance  from  the  experimenter.  Heat  is  then  applied  to  the 
retort,  which  is  gradually  increased  to  redness.  At  the  close  of  the  opera- 
tion, the  receiver  is  found  to  contain  two  liquids,  besides  a  quantity  of  re- 
duced arsenic :  the  heavier  of  these  is  the  crude  cacodyl ;  the  other  consists 
chiefly  of  water*  acetic  acid,  and  acetone.  The  gas  given  off*  during  the 
distillation  is  principally  carbon  dioxide.  The  crude  cacodyl  is  repeatedly 
washed  by  agitation  with  water  previously  freed  from  air  by  boiling,  and 
afterwards  redistilled  from  potassium  hydrate  in  a  vessel  filled  with  pure 
hydrogen  gas.     All  these  operations  must  be  conducted  in  the  open  air. 

Pore  cacodyl  is  obtained  by  decomposing  the  chloride  with  metallic  zinc, 
dissolving  out  the  zinc  chloride  with  water,  and  dehydrating  the  oily  liquid 
with  calcium  chloride.  The  strong  tendency  of  cacodyl  to  take  fire  in  the 
air,  and  the  extremely  poisonous  character  of  its  vapors,  render  it  neces- 
sary to  perform  all  the  distillations  in  sealed  vessels  filled  with  dry  carbon 
dioxide.  Bunsen,  to  whose  skill  and  perseverance  we  are  indebted  for  the 
dii^covery  of  this  remarkable  compound,  proceeds  as  follows : 

1.  A  dilute  alcoholic  solution  of  alkarsin  is  cautiously  mixed  with  an 
equally  dilute  solution  of  mercuric  chloride,  avoiding  nn  excess  of  the  lat- 
ter; a  white  crystalline,  inodorous  precipitate  then  falls,  containing  As, 
{CH^)40  .  HgCl,:  when  this  is  distilled  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid, 
it  yields  mercuric  chloride,  water,  and  cacodyl  chloride,  which  distils  over. 
The  product  is  left  for  some  time  in  contact  with  calcium  chloride  and  a 
little  quicklime,  and  then  distilled  alone  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbon 
dioxide. 

2.  To  obtain  ft*ee  cacodyl,  the  pure  anhydrous  chloride  is  digested  for 
three  hours  at  a  temperature  of  100**  with  slips  of  clean  metallic  zinc  con- 
tained in  a  bulb  blown  upon  a  glass  tube  previously  filled  with  carbonic 
acid  gas,  and  hermetically  sealed.  The  metal  dissolves  quietly  without 
evolution  of  gas.  When  the  action  is  complete,  and  the  whole  cool,  the 
vessel  is  observed  to  contain  a  white  saline  mass,  which,  on  the  admission 
of  a  little  water,  dissolves,  and  liberates  a  heavy  oily  liquid,  the  cacodyl 
itself.  This  is  rendered  quite  pure  by  distillation  from  a  fresh  quantity 
of  zinc,  the  process  being  conducted  in  the  little  apparatus  shown  in 
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£g.  196,  which  is  made  from  a  piece  of  glass  tube,  and  is  intended  to  serre 
the  purpose  both  of  retort  and  re<9^iyer.  The  zinc  is  introduced  into  the 
upper  bulb,  and  the  tube   drawn  out  in  the  mnnner  represented.     The 

whole  is  then  filled  with  carbon  dioxide,  and  the  lower 
Fig.l9^  extremity  put   into  communication  with  a  little   hand- 

syringe.  On  dipping  the  point  a  into  the  crude  cacodyl, 
and  making  a  slight  movement  of  exhaustion,  the  liquid 
is  drawn  up  into  the  bulb.  Both  extremities  are  then 
sealed  in  the  blowpipe  flume,  and  after  a  short  digestion 
at  100°,  or  a  little  above,  the  pure  cacodyl  is  distilled  off 
into  the  lower  bulb,  which  is  kept  cool.  It  forms  a  color, 
less,  transparent,  thin  liquid,  much  resembling  alkarsin 
in  odor,  and  surpassing  that  substance  in  inflflmmability. 
When  poured  into  the  air,  or  into  oxygen  gas,  it  ignites 
instantly:  the  same  thing  happens  with  chlorine.  With 
very  limited  access  of  air  it  throws  ofi"  white  fumes,  pars- 
ing into  oxide,  and  eventually  into  cacodylic  acid.  Caco- 
dyl boils  at  170®  C.  (888°  F.),  and  when  cooled  to  — 6®C. 
i21°  F.),  crystallizes  in  large,  transparent,  square  prisma, 
t  combines  directly  also  with  sulphur. 
Cacodyl  is  decomposed  at  a  temperature  below  redness  into  metallio  arse- 
nic, and  a  mixture  of  2  measures  of  marsh-gas  and  1  measure  of  ethene 
gas. 

The  powerful  combining  tendencies  of  cacodyl  indicate  that  it  is  an  un- 
saturated compound  :  it  cnn,  in  fact,  take  up  2  atoms  of  a  monad  or  1  atom 
of  a  dyad  element,  forming  conipounds  like  the  chloride,  A6,(CH,)^C1,  =■ 
2As(CH,),Cl,  and  the  oxide,  A82(CH,)40,  in  which  the  arsenic  is  trivalent; 
or  again,  6  atoms  of  a  monad  or  8  atoms  of  a  dyad  element^  forming  com- 
pounds like  the  trichloride,  As,(CHj)4CL  ^=-  2As(Cfi,)2Cl,,  in  which  arsenic 
is  quinquivalent.  These  last-mentioned  bodies  are  the  most  stable  of  all 
the  cacodyl  compounds. 

Cacodyl  Chloride,  or  Absen-chlobodimethide,  As''^(CHj),C1.  rrepared 
as  above  described,  is  a  colorless  liquid,  which  does  not  lume  in  the  air, 
but  emits  an  intensely  poisonous  vapor.  It  is  heavier  than  water,  and  in- 
soluble in  that  liquid,  as  also  in  ether;  alcohol,  on  the  other  hand,  dis- 
solves it  with  facility.  The  boiling  point  of  this  compound  is  a  little  above 
100° ;  its  vapor  is  colorless,  spontaneously  inflammable  in  the  air,  and  haa 
a  density  of  4*56.  Dilute  nitric  acid  dissolves  the  chloride  without  change ; 
with  the  concentrated  acid,  ignition  and  explosion  occur.  Cacodyl  chloride 
combines  with  cuprous  chloride,  forming  a  white,  insoluble,  crystalline 
double  salt,  containing  As,(CH,)^Cl,  .  Cu'-Clj;  also  with  cacodyl  oxide. 

Cacodyl  chloride  forms  a  hydrate  which  is  thick,  viscid,  and  readily  de- 
hydrated by  calcium  chloride. 

Cacodtltbichloride.  As^(CH5)jCI,,  is  produced  by  the  action  of  phos- 
phorus pentachloride  on  cacodylic  acid : 

As'(CH,),0^'(OH)  4-  2PC15  =  As(CH,),Cl,  -j-  2P0CI,  +  HCL 

Also  by  the  action  of  chlorine  gas  on  the  monocbloride.  Prepared  by  the 
first  method,  it  forms  splendid  large  prismatic  crystals,  which  however  are 
very  unstable,  being  instantly  decomposed,  at  temperatures  between  40^ 
and  50°  C.  (104-122°  F.),  into  methyl  chloride  and  arsen-monomethyl  chlo- 
ride: 

A8'(CH5)2C1,        =:        CH3CI        -\-        Ab'^'(CH,)C1, 

Cacodyl  Todidr,  A8(rHj)2T,  is  a  thin,  yellowish  liquid,  of  off'ensive  odor, 
and  considerable  ppeuific   gravity,   prepared    by  distilling  alkarsin  with 
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strong  solution  of  hydriodic  acid.  A  yellow  crystalline  substance  is  formed 
at  the  same  time,  which  is  an  ozyiodide.  Cacodyl  bromide  and  fluoride  have 
also  been  obtained. 

Cacodyl  Cyanide,  As(CHj),CN,  is  easily  formed  by  distilling  alkarsin 
with  strong  hydrocyanic  acid,  or  mercuric  cyanide.  Above  32-7®  C.  (90® 
F.),  it  is  a  colorless,  ethereal  liquid,  but  below  that  temperature  it  crys- 
tallizes in  colorless  four-sided  prisms,  of  beautiful  diamond  lustre.  It  boils 
at  about  140®  C.  (284°  F.),  and  is  but  slightly  soluble  in  water.  It  requires 
to  be  heated  before  inflammation  occurs.  The  vapor  of  this  substance  is 
most  fearfully  poisonous :  the  atmosphere  of  a  room  is  said  to  be  so  far 
contaminated  by  the  evaporation  of  a  few  grains  of  it  as  to  cause  instan- 
taneous numbness  of  the  hands  and  feet,  vertigo,  and  even  unconscious- 
ness. 

Cacodyl  Oxide,  As^'%(CH,)^0'^. —  This  compound  is  formed  by  the  slow 
oxidation  of  cacodyl.  When  air  is  allowed  access  to  an  aqueous  Sdlution 
of  alkarsin,  so  slowly  that  no  sensible  rise  of  temperature  follows,  that 
body  is  gradually  converted  into  a  thick,  syrupy  liquid,  full  of  crystals  of 
cacodylic  acid.  On  dissolving  this  mass  in  water,  and  distilling,  water  hav- 
ing the  odor  of  alkarsin  passes  over,  and  afterward  an  oily  liquid,  which 
is  the  cacodyl  oxide.     Impure  cacodylic  acid  remains  in  the  retort. 

Cacodyl  oxide,  purified  by  rectification  from  caustic  baryta,  is  a  color- 
less, oily  liquid,  having  a  pungent  odor,  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  and 
boiling  at  120°  C.  (248°  F.),  strongly  resembling  alkarsin  in  odor,  in  its 
relations  to  solvents,  and  in  the  greater  number  of  its  reactions;  but  it 
neither  fumes  in  the  air,  nor  takes  fire  at  common  temperatures :  its  vapor 
mixed  with  air,  and  heated  to  about  88°  C.  (190°  F.),  explodes  with  vio- 
lence. It  dissolves  in  hydrochloric,  hydrobromic,  and  hydriodic  acids, 
forming  chloride,  bromide,  and  iodide  of  cacodyl. 

Cacodyl  dioxide^  A8j(CHj)^0j,  is  the  thick  syrupy  liquid  produced  by  the 
slow  oxidation  of  cacodyl  or  of  alkarsin.  It  is  decomposed  by  water,  and 
then  yields  a  distillate  of  cacodyl  monoxide,  with  a  residue  of  cacodylic 
acid: 

2As,(Cn3)40,   +    H,0   =   As,(CH3)40  +   2As(CH,),0(0H.) 

Cacodylic  Acid,  A8'(CHj),0'^(0H),  also  called  Alkargm,  —  This  is  the 
ultimate  product  of  the  action  of  oxygen  at  a  low  temperature  upon  caco- 
dyl or  alkarsin  in  presence  of  water :  it  is  best  prepared  by  adding  mer- 
curic oxide  to  alkarsin,  covered  with  a  layer  of  water  and  artificially 
cooled,  until  the  mixture  loses  all  odor,  and  afterward  decomposing  any 
mercuric  cacodylate  that  may  have  been  formed,  by  the  cautious  addition 
of  more  alkarsin.  The  liquid  yields,  by  evaporation  to  drynejfs  and  solu- 
tion in  alcohol,  crystals  of  cacodylic  acid.  The  sulphide  and  other  com- 
pounds of  cacodyl  yield  the  same  substance  on  exposure  to  air.  Cacodylic 
acid  forms  brilliant,  colorless,  brittle  crystals,  which  have  the  form  of  a 
modified  square  prism :  it  is  permanent  in  dry  air,  but  deliquescent  in  a  moist 
atmosphere.  It  is  not  at  all  poisonous,  though  it  contains  more  than  50  per 
cent,  of  arsenic.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  but  no(  in  ether: 
the  solution  has  an  acid  reaction.  When  mixed  with  alkalies  and  evapo- 
rated, it  leaves  a  gummy,  amorphous  mass.  With  the  oxides  of  silver  and 
mercury,  on  the  other  hand,  it  yields  crystiUlizable  compounds.  It  unites 
with  cacodyl  oxide,  and  forms  a  variety  of  combinations  with  metallic  salts. 
Cacodylic  acid  is  exceedingly  stable:  it  is  not  affected  by  red  fuming  nitric 
acid,  nitromuriatic  acid,  or  even  chromic  acid  in  solution :  it  may  be  boiled 
with  these  substances  without  the  least  change.  It  is  deoxidized,  however, 
by  phosphorous  acid  and  stannous  chloride,  yielding  cacodyl  oxide.  Dry 
hydriodic  acid  gas  decomposes  it,  with  production  of  water,  cacodyl  iodidet 
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and  free  iodine.  With  dry  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  or  with  the  eonc«^n« 
trated  aqueous  acid,  cacodylic  acid  unites  directly,  forming  the  compound 
As  (CHjjjOjH .  HCl.  But  by  exposing  cacodylic  acid  for  a  long  time  to  a 
stream  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  arsen-monomtlhtfl  dUhloride  is  obtained,  to- 
gether with  water  and  methyl  chloride : 

A8(CH,),0,H  +  8HCI    =    As(CH,)Cl,  +  2H,0  +  CH,a. 

Phosphorus  pentachloride  converts  cacodylic  acid  into  cacodyl  trichloride 
(p.  764). 

Cacodtl  Sulphide,  A8,rCH,)^S,  is  formed  by  adding  barium  sulphide  to 
crude  cacodyl,  or  by  distilling  barium  sulph-hydrate  with  cacodyl  chloride. 
It  is  a  transparent  liquid  which  retains  its  fluidity  at  — 40*^,  and  boils  at  a 
temperature  considerably  above  100°. 

Cacodyl  disulphide^  Ab^{CB.^)^S^  is  formed  by  the  action  of  sulphur  on  ca- 
codyl or  the  monosulphide,  or  by  treating  cacodylic  acid  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  in  a  vessel  externally  cooled.  It  separates  from  the  solution  in 
large  rhombic  crystals.  The  alcoholic  solution  of  this  compound  yields 
with  various  metallic  solutions,  precipitates  consisting  of  salts  of  mlpkoai' 
eodylie  acid,  A8(CH,),S,H,  analogous  to  cacodylic  acid.  The  lead-salt.  As, 
(CHg)4S^Pb'^  forms  small  white  crystals. 

Arsenmonomethyl,  As(CHj).  —  This  radical,  which  is  not  known  in  the 
separate  state,  is  either  bivalent  or  quadrivalent.  Its  dichloride,  As'^^ 
(CH,)Cly  is  produced  either  by  the  decomposition  of  caco<)yl  trichloride 
by  heat:  As(CH,),Cl,=As(CH,)Cl,+CH,Cl;  or  by  the  prolonged  acUon  of 
hj^drochloric  acid  on  cacodylic  acid  (p.  765).  It  is  a  colorless,  heavy,  mo- 
bile liquid,  having  a  strong  reducing  power;  boils  at  ]33°C.  (271^  F.).  Its 
vapor  exerts  a  most  violent  action  on  the  mucous  membranes ;  on  smelling 
it,  the  eyes,  nose,  and  whole  face  swell  up,  and  a  peculiar  lancinating  pais 
is  felt,  extending  down  to  the  throat.  The  lelrachlorid^y  As*(CH,)Cl4,  is  ob- 
tained in  large  crystals  by  passing  chlorine  over  a  mixture  of  the  dichlo- 
ride and  carbon  bisulphide  cooled  to  — 10°.  It  is  very  unstable,  decom- 
posing even  near  0°  into  methyl  chloride  and  arsenious  chloride,  AsCl^ 
There  is  also  a  chlorobromide,  As(CH,)ClBr,  and  a  di-iodide,  A8(CH,)1^ 

The  oxide^  As(CH3)0,  obtained  by  decomposing  the  dichloride  with  potas- 
sium carbonate,  forms  large  cubical  crystals,  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether,  and  resolved  by  distillation  with  potash  into  arsenious  oxide  and 
cacodyl  oxide :  4AsrCng)0=A8,0.-|-ASj(CH,)X). 

Arienmetkylic  Acid,  As^(CH3^0^^(0H),,  is  obtained  as  a  barium-salt  by 
decomposing  arsenmethyl  dicnloride  with  a  slight  excess  of  silver-oxide; 
and  this  salt,  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid,  yields  the  acid  which  remAina 
on  evaporation  in  the  form  of  a  laminated  mass.     It  is  bibasic. 

Artenmethyl  sulphide,  As(CHg)S,  is  obtained  as  a  white  mass  by  passing 
hydrogen  sulphide  over  the  dichloride. 

On  comparing  the  combining  or  equivalent  values  of  the  several  arse- 
nides of  methyl,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  all  unite  with  elementary  bodies 
and  compound  radicals,  in  such  proportion  as  to  form  compounds  in  which 
the  arsenic  is  either  trivalent  or  quinquivalent,  the  last-mentioned  c<Hn- 
pounds  being  by  far  the  most  stable.     Thus  : 

Arsenmonomethyl,  A8(CH,),  is  bi-  and  quadrl-valent,  forming  the  chlo- 
rides A8'''^(CH,)C1,  and  As»(CH,)Cl4. 

Arsendimetbyl,  A8(CH3L,  is  mono-  and  tri-valent,  forming  the  chlorides 
A8^^^(CH,),C1  and  A8'{CH,),C1, 

Arsentrimethyl,  AsfCH.).,  is  bivalent  only,  and  forms  the  chloride  As^ 

(CH.),CV 

Arsenmethylium,  or  Tetramethylarsonium,  As(CHg)4,  is  uniy&leBt,  form- 
ing the  chloride  A8^(CH,)^Cl. 
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Bitmethyl  or  Triethylbismnthine,  BifC^H^),,  analogous  in  composition  to 
triethylstibine  and  triethylarsine,  is  formed  by  the  action  of  ethyl  iodide 
on  an  alloy  of  bismuth  and  potassium,  and  is  extracted  from  the  residue 
by  ether.  It  is  a  yellow  liquid  of  specific  gravity  1*82,  has  a  most  nau- 
seous odor,  and  emits  vapors  which  take  fire  in  contact  yfiih.  the  air.  It 
unites  with  oxygen,  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  and  nitric  acid. 

Borethyl,  B(C,H^),.  —  Dr.  Frankland  has  obtained  this  compound  by 
treating  boric  ether  with  zinc-ethyl:  it  is  a  colorless  mobile  liquid  having 
a  pungent  odor,  irritating  the  eyes,  of  sp.  gr.  0*696,  and  boiling  at  95®  C. 
(203®  F.).  Borethvl  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  very  slowly  decomposed 
when  leu  in  prolonged  contact  with  it.  When  exposed  to  the  air  it  is  spon- 
taneously inflamed,  burning  with  a  beautiful  green  and  somewhat  smoky 
flame.  It  combines  with  ammonia,  forming  the  compound  NH, .  B(C2H5)3. 
By  the  gradual  action  of  dry  air,  and,  ultimately,  of  dry  oxygen,  borethyl 
is  converted  into  an  oxygen  compound  of  the  formula  B(C2Hg),0,. 
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The  action  of  ethene  bromide  on  triethylphosphine  gives  rise  to  the  for- 
mation of  two  crystalline  bromides,  according  to  the  proportions  in  which 
the  substances  are  brought  in  contact.  These  bromides  are  CgH}gPBr,=r 
CjHuP-f  CjH^Br,  and  CuH,4PaBrj=  2CeH„P-|-C,H4Br,.  The  first  of  these 
compounds  is  the  bromide  of  a  phosphonium  in  which  8  atoms  of  hydro- 
gen are  replaced  by  ethyl  and  one  atom  by  the  univalent  radical  bromethyl, 
C-H^Br,  thus  [(C,H4Br)(CaH5)3P]Br.  Half  the  bromine  in  this  salt  is  un- 
anected  by  the  action  of  silver-salts;  it  may  accordingly  be  designated  as 
bromide  of  brometkyl-iriethyl-phospkonium.  Numerous  salts  of  this  compound 
are  known,  but  the  free  base  cannot  be  obtained,  since  silver  oxide  elimi- 
nates  the  latent  bromine,  giving  rise  to  the  formation  of  a  base  containing 
r(C,H50)(CjH5),P]OH.  The  second  compound  is  the  dibromide  of  ethene- 
hexeikyl  diphosphoniumf  [(C,H4)'''(C,Hj)jP,]'^Br2.  This  radical,  which  cor- 
responds to  2  equivalents  of  ammonium,  2^11^  =  N^Hg,  forms  a  series  of 
very  stable  and  beautiful  salts,  especially  an  iodide  which  is  difi5cultly 
soluble  in  water.  In  all  these  salts  the  base,  which  is  composed  of  1  mole- 
cule of  ethene,  6  molecules  of  ethyl,  and  2  atoms  of  phosphorus,  is  united 
with  2  molecules  of  univalent-acid  radical;  the  platinum-salt  contains 
(CjH4)'^(CgH5)eP,Br, .  Pi^^Cl^.  The  free,  very  caustic,  and  stable  base  bus 
the  composition  l(C^ttiY^{CJi^)^?^y^{OH)^. 

The  dibromide  of  ethene-liexethyl-diphosphonium  may  be  formed  by  the 
action  of  triethylphosphine  upon  the  brominated  bromide  which  has  been 
mentioned  as  the  first  product  of  the  action  of  ethene  dibromide  upon  tri- 
ethylphor.phine :  CjH„PBr,-f  C,H,jP=C„Hg4P,Bry  If  the  triethylphosphine 
be  replaced  in  this  process  by  ammonia  or  by  monamines  in  general,  or  by 
monarsines,  an  almost  unlimited  series  of  diatomic  salts  may  be  formed, 
in  which  phosphorus  and  nitrogen  or  phosphorus  and  arsenic  are  associated. 

Thus  the  action  of  ammonia,  of  ethylamine,  and  of  triethylarsine,  gives 
rise  respectively  to  the  following  compounds : 

Dibromide   of   Ethene-triethyl-  \       rrr  tt  \f//r  Ti  ^  n  PN1//Tir 
phosphammonium       .        .      (      L(C,H,)^'(C,H,),H,PN]''Bry 

^ShLln'lu^^^^^^^  }       [(C.H.)-(C  A),H.PN]-Br, 

''^'^^itrtST^^^  }      [(C,H  J-(C,H,),PA.]-B., 
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Treated  with  silver  oxide,  these  bromides  yield  the  very  caustie  diatomic 
bases  — 

"STiVLnT'r  •!"''''^'- }      [(C,H,)''(C.H.),H.PN]'^(OH), 

'"ttairr"'-':"*''''- }       [(C.H.)"(C,H.).PA.]-(0H), 

The  arsenic  bases,  when  submitted  to  the  action  of  ethene  dibromide, 
give  rise  to  perfectly  analogous  results.  The  limits  of  this  Manual  will  not 
permit  us  to  examine  these  remarkable  compounds  in  detail. 


IV.  —  Compoondi  of  Aleohol-radieals  with  Bivalent  and  QnadriTaleat 

Metals  and  Metalloids. 

The  bodies  of  this  group  which  contain  bivalent  elements,  such  as  linc, 
are  saturated  compounds,  not  capable  of  uniting  directly  with  chlorine,  oxy- 
gen, &c. ;  those  which  contain  quadrivalent  metals,  like  tin,  are  8aturat«d 
or  unsaturated  accordingly  as  they  contain  four  or  only  two  equiyalenta  of 
alcohol-radicals. 

All  these  compounds  are  frequently  designated  as  oiyano-metaliie  hoSet, 
a  term  likewise  including  the  compounds  of  alcohol-radicals  with  arsenic, 
antimony,  and  bismuth.  We  shall  describe  chiefly  the  ethyl  compounds, 
to  which  the  methyl  and  amyl  compounds  are  strictly  analogous. 

Zinc-ethyl  or  Zinc  ethide,  Zn^^(C2H5)^  —  This  compound,  discovered  by 
Frankland,  is  formed,  together  with  zinc-iodide,  when  ethyl  iodide  is  heated 
with  metallic  sine  in  a  sealed  glass  tube,  or,  for  larger  quantities,  in  a 
strong  and  well-closed  copper  cylinder :  2C,H5l  -|-  Zn,  =  Znl,  -|-  Zn(C,H5), 
The  two  products  remain  combined  together  in  the  form  of  a  white  crystal- 
line mass,  from  which  the  sine-ethyl  may  be  separated  by  distillation  in  an 
atmosphere  of  hydrogen.  It  is  a  mobile  and  very  volatile  liquid,  having  a 
disagreeable  odor,  taking  fire  instantly  on  coming  in  contact  with  the  air, 
and  diffusing  white  fumes  of  zinc  oxide.  Water  decomposes  it  violently, 
with  formation  of  zinc  hydrate,  and  evolution  of  ethane  or  ethyl>hydride : 
Zn(C,Hg),  -f  2HjO  =  ZnH,0,  -f  C,Hg.  When  gradually  mixed  with  dry 
oxygen^  it  passes  through  two  stages  of  oxidation,  yielding  first  zinc  ethyl. 

ethylate,   Zn-^'j^jPfj,   and  finally   zinc   ethylate,    Zii'\OCJl^)^      With 

iodine  and  other  halogens,  the  reaction  also  takes  place  by  two  stages,  bat 
consists  in  the  successive  substitution  of  the  halogen  for  the  ethyl ;  tiins : 

Zn(C,H5),        -f        I,        =:        C,H,I        +        Zn(C,Hs)I. 

and 

Zn(C,H4)I        -f        I,        =        C,HJ        -f        Znl^ 

Zinc  ethide  has  become  a  very  important  reagent  in  organic  chemistry, 
serving  to  effect  the  substitution  of  the  positive  radical  ethyl  for  chlorine, 
iodine,  and  other  negative  elements,  and  thus  enabling  us  to  build  up 
carbon-compounds  from  others  lower  in  the  scale.  Many  examples  of 
these  reactions  have  already  been  given  in  the  chapters  on  alcohols  and 
acids.  In  like  manner  it  serves  for  the  preparation  of  many  other  or- 
gano-metallic  bodies.  The  following  equations  exhibit  the  mode  of  forma- 
tion of  mercuric  methide,  stannic  ethide,  and  triethylarsine  by  means  of 
zinc  ethide: 
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Zn//(C,H,),  +  Hg'^Cl,  =  ZnCl,  +  Hg//(C,H,), 
2Zn^^(C,H5),  4-  Sn^^Cl^  =  2ZnCl,  +  Sn»»(C,H5)^ 
8Zn>'^(C,Hj),      +     2A8^^'Cl3     »     8ZnCl,      +    2A8'^^(C,HJ,. 

Zino  Methide,  Zii^^(CH3),  is  analogous  in  its  reactions  to  zino  ethide,  but 
is  still  more  yolatile  and  inflammable. 

Potassiniii  Ethide,  C^HgK,  and  Sodium  Ethide,  C^H^Na,  are  not  known  in 
the  separate  state,  but  only  in  combination  with  sino-ethyl.  These  mixed 
compounds  are  produced  by  the  action  of  potassium  on  sodium  sino-ethyl ; 
thus: 

8Zn(C,H,).      +      Ka,      =      Zn      +      2(Cfl^),{^" 

These  compounds  and  their  homologues,  discoyered  by  Wanklyn,  have  also 
played  an  important  part  in  chemical  synthesis.  The  production  of  the 
fatty  acids  by  the  combination  of  carbon  dioxide  with  sodium  ethide,  &c. 
has  been  frequently  mentioned. 

Mereuric  Ethida,  Hg^^rO^H^),.  —  This  compound  is  formed,  as  already  ob- 
served, by  the  action  oi  mercuric  chloride  on  zinc  ethide,  but  it  is  more 
easily  prepared  by  the  action  of  sodium-amalgam  on  ethyl  iodide  in  presence 
of  acetic  ether : 

2C,H,I      +      Na,      +      Hg      =    2NaI      +      Hg(C,H,)r 

The  acetic  ether  takes  no  part  in  the  reaction ;  neyertheless  its  presence 
appears  to  be  essential. 

Mercuric  ethide  is  a  transparent,  colorless  liquid,  boiling  at  159*'.  It 
burns  with  a  smoky  flame,  giving  off  a  large  quantity  of  mercurial  vapor. 
Chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine  remove  one  equivalent  of  ethyl  from  this  com- 
pound, and  take  its  place,  forming  mercuric  cblorethide,  &c. ;  thus : 

Hg(C.H,),    +    CI,    -    C,H.C1    4-    Hg(C,H.)Cl. 

A  similar  action  is  exerted  by  acids,  e.  ^.,  by  hydrobromio  acid,  the  pro- 
ducts being  ethane  and  mercuric  bromethide : 

Hg(C,H,),      +     HBr=:    C,H.      +    Hg(C,H5)Br. 

The  chlorethide  or  bromethide  is  converted  by  water  into  mercuric  ethyl- 
hydrate,  Hg^^(0,H()(OH).  Mercuric  ethide  serves  for  the  preparation  of 
several  other  organo-metallic  bodies. 

Alnmininm  Xethide,  A1^^^(CH,),,  or  A1,(CH,)0.— This  compound,  dis- 
covered by  Buckton  and  Odling,*  is  formed  by  heating  mercurio  ethide 
with  aluminium.  It  is  a  mobile  liquid,  which  crystallizes  at  a  little  above 
0<>,  and  boUs  at  180<'  C.  (266<'  F.).  At  and  above  220^"  0.  (428''  F.)  the  den- 
sity oT  its  vapor,  compared  with  that  of  air,  is  ^*8,  which  is  near  to  the 
theoretical  density  calculated  for  the  formula  A^C^H.),,  namely,  2*6.  This 
seems  to  show  that  the  true  formula  of  the  compound  is  A1(C,H5)3,  and  not 
Al^rCgH.lg,  and,  consequently,  that  aluminium  is  a  triad,  not  a  tetrad  ^p. 
883).  At  temperatures  near  the  boiling  point,  however,  the  vapor-density 
becomes  4-4,  approximating  to  the  theoretical  density  calculated  for  the 
formula  A.\^{C^H^)^ 

Aluminium  ethide  resembles  the  methyl  compound.  It  boils  at  194^  G. 
(381^  F.),  and  its  vapor  likewise  exhibits,  at  temperatures  considerably 
above  its  boiling  point,  a  density  nearly  equal  to  that  required  by  the  for- 
mula Al(C2Hg),,  for  a  two-volume  condensation,  j- 

*  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,  xIt.  10. 

t  The  Titpor-density  of  alaminium  chloride,  m  determined  by  Derille,  agrees  with  that  re* 
qaired  by  the  formula  Al|C!e ;  but  aa  this  compound  baa  a  very  high  boiling  point,  it  was  per> 
hape  not  heated  tolBfilentiy  to  conrert  it  into  a  perfect  gai  (see  page  461). 
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Ethyl  Compoundf  of  Tin. — Tin  forms  two  ethyl  componnds,  8n^^{C^U^\ 
and  8n^*(C,Hg)^,  analogous  to  stannous  and  stannic  chloride ;  also  a  stan- 
noso-stannous  ethide,  Sn2(C.Hg)0,  analogous  in  constitution  to  ethane,  C^^ 
Stannic  ethide  is  a  saturated  compound,  but  the  other  two  are  nnsaturaied 
bodies,  capable  of  uniting  with  chlorine,  bromine,  oxygen,  and  acid  radi- 
cals, and  being  thereby  converted  into  compounds  of  the  stannic  type. 

Stamrous  Ethidk,  8n^^(C,H0),  — When  ethyl  iodide  and  tinfoil  are 
heated  together  in  a  sealed  glass  tube  to  about  150°  or  180^  C.  (802^--S56° 
F.),  stannous  iodethide,  Sn  *'(C,Hj)  J,,  is  produced,  crystallising  in  colorless 
needles.  The  same  compound  is  obtained  when  tin  and  ethyl  iodide  are 
exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun  concentrated  by  a  parabolic  reflector.  The 
reaction  is  considerably  facilitated  if  the  tin  be  alloyed  by  one-tenth  of  its 
weight  of  sodium.  This  iodide  is  decomposed  by  sodium  or  zinc,  which 
abstracts  the  iodine  and  leaves  stannous  ethide  in  the  form  of  a  thick,  oily 
liquid,  insoluble  in  water,  and  having  the  sp.  gr.  1-55.  Stannons  ethide 
combines  directly  with  2  atoms  of  chlorine,  iodine,  and  bromine,  formiog 
stannic  chlorethide,  Sn*'(C2H^)|Cl,,  &c.  Exposed  to  the  air,  it  absorbs  oxy- 
gen and  is  converted  into  stannous  oxethide,  Sn**(C2H(),0,  a  whitish,  taste- 
less, inodorous  powder,  which,  when  treated  with  oxygen-acids,  yields  well 
crystallised  stannoua  salts,  such  as  8n*'(C,H,),(N0,)y  Sn*^(C,H^),SO«,  &c 

Stahnoso-stahivic  Ethids,  Sn2(C2H()g,  is  always  produced  in  small  quan- 
tity when  stannous  ethide  is  prepared  by  the  methods  above  mentioned. 
It  is  really  obtained  in  the  free  state  by  digesting  an  alloy  of  1  part  of 
sodium  and  5  parts  of  tin  with  ethyl  iodide,  exhausting  the  mass  with  ether, 
evaporating  the  ethereal  solution,  and  exhausting  the  residue  with  alcohoL 
The  stanooso-stannio  ethide,  being  insoluble  in  that  liquid,  then  remains 
behind.  It  is  a  yellow  oil,  boiling  at  180®  C  (856*'  F.),  combining  directly 
with  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine  to  form  two  molecules  of  a  stannic  com- 
pound ;  €.  g,  f 

Sn,(C^»).    -f    CI,    =    2Sn«'(C,H5),a; 

Stannic  chloro-triethide. 

also  with  oxygett,  forming  distannio  oxy-hexethide,  8n*'^(Cfi^)fi.  This 
oxide  is,  however,  best  obtained  by  distilling  stannous  oxy-diethide,  Sn* 
(C,H5),0  (above  described),  with  potash.  It  is  an  oily  liquid,  soluble  in 
alcohol,  ether,  and  water ;  the  aqueous  solution  has  a  strong  alkaline  reac- 
tion. It  is  easily  acted  upon  by  oxygen-acids,  yielding  the  corresponding 
sulphate,  Sn,(C,H^)^04,  &o. 

Stannic  Ethide,  Sn*v(C|H^).,  is  produced  by  the  action  of  sine  ethide  on 
stannic  chloride ;  also  by  tne  alstiUation  of  stannous  ethide,  2Sn(C,Hj),  = 
Sn  -\-  Sn(C,H.)4.  It  is  a  colorless,  nearly  odorless  liquid,  of  sp.  gr.  1  -19, 
boiling  at  181®  C.  (858**  F.),  aqd  very  inflammable,  burning  with  a  highly 
luminous  flame.  When  treated  with  chlorine,  bromine,  &c  ,  or  with  acids!. 
it  forms  substitution-products:  thus,  with  iodine,  it  splits  up  into  ethyl 
iodide  and  stannic  iodotriethide  ; 

Sn(C,H5)^    +     If    =^    CAI     -f-     Sn(C,H,),L 

Witli  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  it  yields  ethane  and  stannic  chlorotriethide, 
Sn(C,Hft)^  -f-  HCl  =  C,H,  +  Sn(C,H5),Cl. 

Plnmbio  Ethida,  Pb(C,Hg)4,  ia  produced  by  the  action  of  plumbic  chloride 
on  zinc  ethide: 

2Zn(C,Hj),  -I-  2PbCl,  =  2ZnCl,  +  Pb  -f  Pb(C,Hj)4, 

It  is  a  colorless  limpid  liquid,  soluble  in  ether  but  not  in  water.  It  is  not 
acted  upon  by  oxygen  at  ordinary  temperatures ;  but  chlorine,  bromine. 
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and  iodine  act  yiolently  upon  it,  in  the  same  manner  as  on  stannic  ethide, 
forming  plumbic  cliloro-triethide,  Pb(C.H5)3Cl,  &c.  Plumbic  ethide  is 
iuteresiing,  as  affording  a  proof  that  leaci  is  really  a  tetrad  (p.  398.) 

Tellorethyl,  Te^^{Cfi^)^  is  obtained  by  distilling  potassium  telluride 
with  potassium  ethylsulpuate.  Ii  is  a  heavy,  oily  liquid  of  yellowish-red 
color,  yery  inflammable,  and  having  a  most  insufferable  odor.  It  acts  as  a 
bivalent  radical,  uniting  directly  with  chlorine,  bromine,  oxygen,  &c.,  to 
form  compounds  in  which  the  tellurium  enters  as  a  tetrad, «.  ^.,  Te^^(C,H5), 
CI,,  Te»»(C,H5)J0'^  &c.  The  nitrate  Te(C,H5UN03)y  is  obtained  by  treat- 
ing tellethuryl  witli  nitric  acid;  the  other  salts  by  double  decomposition; 
the  chloride,  for  example,  settles  down,  as  a  heavy  oil,  on  adding  hydro- 
chloric acid  to  a  solution  of  the  nitrate.  The  oxide  is  best  prepared  by 
treating  the  chloride  with  water  and  silver  oxide.  It  dissolves  in  water, 
forming  a  slightly  alkaline  liquid. 

Telluro-methifl^  Te(CH,)2.  and  telluramylt  Te(C(H„),,  are  similar  in  their 
properties  to  tellurethyl.  The  corresponding  teleniuta  compoundt  have  like- 
wise been  obtained. 

There  are  also  compounds  of  sulphur  with  alcohol-radicals  in  which  the 
sulphur  plays  the  part  of  a  quadrivalent  element,  vii.,  the  triethyUulphurwu 
compoundt^  already  described  (p.  580). — Sulphurout  iodo-triethide,  SWCLH,),!, 
for  example,  is  produced  by  combination  of  ethyl  monosulphide,  ^(u^Hj), 
with  ethyl  iodide,  C,H,I. 

Other  compounds,  in  which  the  sulphur  may  be  regarded  as  a  hexad, 
are  obtained  by  combining  ethyl  sulphide  and  ethene  sulphide  with  ethene 
dibromide:  thus  sulphuric  dietfiene'dtbromide,  S^^(C,H.)^^,Br2,  is  formed  by 
combination  of  S(C,H4)  with  C^H^Br^  and  tulphune  aiethyl-ethene'dihromide, 
S^>(0,Ht),(C,H4)^^Br,,  in  like  manner  by  oombination  of   H[Qfi^)^  with 


CjH^Brj. 


AMIDES. 

Wb  bare  bad  frequent  ocoasion  to  speak  of  tbese  compounds,  as  derired 
from  ammonium-salts  by  abstraction  of  water,  or  from  acids  by  substita- 
tion  of  amidogen,  NH,  for  bydroxyl,  OH,  or  from  one  or  more  molecules 
of  ammonia  by  substitution  of  acid-radicals  for  hydrogen.  They  are 
divided  (like  amines)  into  raonamides,  diamides,  and  triamides,  each  of 
which  groups  is  further  subdiyided  into  primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary 
amides,  accordingly  as  one-third,  two-thirds,  or  the  whole  of  the  hydrogen 
is  replaced  by  acid-radicals.  If  the  hydrogen  is  replaced  partly  by  ncid- 
radicals,  and  partly  by  alcohol-radicals,  the  compound  is  called  an  alkala- 
tnide;  for  example, -•thylacetamide,  NH(C,Hj)(C2H,Q) ;  ethyldiacetamide 
N(C,H,)(C,H,OJ,. 


AMIDES  DERITED  FROM  MONATOHIG  ACIDS. 

A  monatomic  ncid  yields  but  one  primary  amida,  which  may  be  formed: 
1.  From  its  nminonium-salt  by  abstraction  of  a  molecule  of  water,  under 
the  inflacnce  of  heat;  thus: 

n,H,(Nn,)0,    —    H,0    =    CjHjNO    =     I   *        =    n{^^»^ 
AmAiiooiuni  Acetamide.  UONH,  ^     ' 

acotate. 

These  amides  are  also  produced:    2.  By  the  action  of  ammonia  on  acid 
chlorides ;  e  g.: 

C/T,0C1        +        NH,        =s        HCl        -f        NH,(C,H,0). 

This  method  is  especially  adapted  to  the  preparation  of  those  amides  which 
are  insoluble  in  water. 
8.  By  the  action  of  ammonia  on  compound  ethers: 

C,H,O.OC,H,     +     NH,     =      HOCjH.     +     NH,(C,H,0). 
Kihyl  acetate.  Ethyl  alcohol.  Acetamide. 

Aee'amide,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  type  of  primary  monamides,  is  a 
white  crystalline  solid  melting  at  78°  C.  (172<>  F.),  and  boiling  at  22P  or 
222®  C.  (430°  F.).  When  heated  with  acids  or  with  alkalies,  it  takes  up 
water  and  is  conyerted  into  acetic  acid  and  ammonia.  Distilled  with  phoi>- 
phoric  oxide,  it  giyes  up  water  and  is  conyerted  into  aeefonitriU  or  mrthtfl 
et/anide,  CjHjNO-  —  H,0  =  C,HgN.  Heated  in  a  stream  of  dry  hydrochlo- 
ric acid,  it  yields  diacetamide,  together  with  other  products: 

2NH^C,H,0)      -f      HCl      =      NH.Cl      +      NH(C,H,0)^ 

Acetamide  acts  both  as  a  base  and  as  an  acid,  combining  with  hydrochloric 
and  with  nitric  acid,  and  likewise  forming  salts  in  which  one  atom  of  its 
hydrogen  is  replaced  by  a  metal :  ailver-acetamidey  C,H^NAgO,  for  examplf. 
is  obtained  in  crystalline  scales  by  saturating  an  aqueous  solution  of  ace- 
tamide with  silyer  oxide. 
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Benzamide,  C^H^NO  r=  NH,(CfHgO),  is  produced  by  methods  similar  to 
those  above  given  for  the  formation  of  acetamide ;  also  by  oxidizing  hip- 
puric  acid  with  lead  dioxide : 

C,H,NO,      4-0,      =      C^H^NCl      -f      2C0»      +       H,0 

Beniamide  is  a  crystalline  substance  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  water,  easily 
soluble  in  boiling  water,  also  in  alcohol  and  ether;  it  melts  at  1 16**  C.  (239^  F. ), 
and  voUtilizes  undecomposed  between  286''  and  290°  G.  (547*'^4*>  F.).  Its 
reactions  are  for  the  most  part  similar  to  those  of  acetamide.  Heated  with 
benioic  oxide  or  chloride,  it  yields  bensonitrile  and  benzoic  acid : 

C^H^NO      +      (CtHjO),0      =        C^H,N      +      2C^H^0, 
Benzamide.         Benzoic  oxide.        Benzonitrile.      Benzoic  acid. 

C^H^NO      +      C^H.OCl        =        C^HjN      +    C,H,0,-4-HCl 
Beniamide.      Benzoic  chloride.       Benzonitrile.  Benzoic  acid. 

Heated  with  fuming  hydrochloric  acid,  it  forms  hydrochloride  of  bens* 
amide,  CyHiNO .  HCl,  which  separates  on  cooling  in  long  aggregated  prisms. 
Its  aqueous  solution  dissoWes  mercuric  oxide,  forming  bemomereuramide^ 
N,H,(C,H,0).Hg". 

Secondary  monamides  are  those  in  which  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  in  a  mole- 
cule of  ammonia  are  replaced  by  two  univalent  or  one  bivalent  acid-radi* 
cal,  or  by  one  acid-radical  and  one  alcohol-radical.  Those  containing  only 
univalent  radicals  are  formed  by  the  action  of  dry  hydrochloric  acid  gas 
on  primary  monamides  at  a  high  temperature ;  e.  g, : 

2NH,(C,H,0)      +      HCl      =      NH^Cl      +      NH(C,H,0), 
Acetamide.  Diacetamide. 

Those  containing  bivalent  acid-radicals  are  called  mides :  e.g,  succinimides, 
NHrCfH^O,)^^.  They  are  derived  from  bibasic  acids,  and  will  be  noticed 
fartner  on. 

Secondary  monamides  (alkalamides)  containing  an  acid-radical  and  an 
alcohol-radical,  are  formed  by  processes  similar  to  those  above  given  for 
the  formation  of  the  primary  monamides,  substituting  amines  for  ammo- 
nia; thus: 

NH.(C,H,)    -f    C-HgOCl  ==    HCl         +  NH(C,H,)(C,H.O) 

Ethylamine.  Acetic  Ethyl-acetamide. 

chloride. 

NHjCCjH^)    -f    C,H|0(OC,H,)   =    HOCjHj  +  NH(C,H5)(C,H,0) 
Ethylamine.  Ethyl  acetate.  Alcohol.         Ethyl-acetamide. 

They  are  crystalline,  and  fbr  the  most  part  do  not  combine  with  acids. 
When  boiled  with  acids  or  alkalies,  they  take  up  water  and  regenerate 
their  acid  and  primary  amine ;  thus : 

NH(C.H5XC,H,0)     +    HOH    =    C,H,0(OH)    +    NH,(CeH») 
Phenyl-acetamide.  Acetic  acid.  Aniline. 

Tertiary  monamides  are  those  in  which  the  whole  of  the  hydrogen  in  one 
molecule  of  ammonia  is  replaced  by  acid-radicals  or  by  acid-  and  alcohol- 
radicals.  Those  of  the  latter  kind,  called  tertiary  alkalamides,  are  produced 
by  the  action  of  acid  chlorides  on  secondary  alkalamides : 

NH(CH5)(C,H»0)    +    C,H,0C1    =    HCl    +    N{C^H.KC,H,0), 
Phenyl-benzamide.  Benzoyl  Phenyl-dibenzamid» 

chloride. 
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Or  hy  tbe  action  of  monatomio  acid  oxides  on  oyanio  ethers ;  e,  g,  : 

{C,H,0),0    +    N(t:0/'(C,H,)    =    CO,    +    N(C,H,)(C,H,0), 
Acetic  oxide.  Ethyl  cyanate.  Ethyl-diacetamiae. 


AMIDES  DEBITED  FROM  DIATOMIC  AND  MONOBASIC  ACIDfi. 

Acids  of  this  group  may  give  rise  to  two  monamides,  both  formed  bj 
substitution  of  one  equivalent  of  NH,  for  OH,  and  therefore  haying  the 
same  composition.  They  are  howerer  isomeric,  not  identical,  the  one 
formed  by  replacement  of  the  alcoholic  hydroxyl  being  acid,  while  tbe 
other,  formed  by  replacement  of  the  basic  hydroxyl,  is  neutraL  The  acid 
Amides  thus  formed  are  called  amie  aeidt.  Glycollic  acid,  for  example, 
yields  glycoUamic  acid  and  glycollamide,  both  containing  C^H^O,: 

CHjOH  CHjNH,  CHjOH 

COOH  COOH  CONH, 

Glycollic  GlycoUamic  Glycollamide. 

acid.  acid. 

These  amic  acids  and  amides  are  sometimes  represented  as  deriyed  from  a 
molecule  of  ammonia  and  a  molecule  of  wnter,  bound  together  by  the  8ub> 
Btitution  of  a  diatomic  acid-radical  for  two  atoms  of  hydrogen;  thus: 


i\}i        4^)"}o 


Type.  GlycoUamic  acid. 

The  amic  acids  of  this  group  are  identical  with  the  emidated  acids  de- 
riyed  from  the  corresponding  monatomic  acids,  CbH^O..  by  substitution  of 
amidogen  for  hydrogen  ;  thus  glycoUamic  acid  is  identical  with  amidacetie 
acid ;  lactamio  with  amidopropionic  ;  leucamic  with  amidocaproio  acid ;  for 
example : 

CH,  CH,(NH,)  CH,(0H) 

COOH  COOH  COOH 

Acetic  acid.  Amidacetie  or  Glycollic  acid. 

GlycoUamic  acid. 

These  amic  acids  are  formed,  as  already  observed,  by  the  action  of  am* 
monia  on  the  monochlorinated  or  monobrominated  derivatiyes  of  the  fatty 
acids;  the  corresponding  neutral  amides  are  produced  by  the  action  of 
ammonia,  in  the  gaseous  state  or  in  alcoholic  solution,  on  the  corresponding 
oxides  or  anhydrides,  or  on  the  etfaylic  ethers  of  glycollic  and  lactic  acids; 
thus: 

C,H,0,       +        NH,       =        C,H,NOj 
Lactide.  Lactamide. 

C,H4(0H)  C,H,OH 

I  +        NH,H     =        HOCjHg      4-        I 
CO(OC,Hb)  CONH, 

Ethyl  lactate.  AlcohoL  Lactamiae. 

Leucamide,  the  neutral  ether  of  leucic  acid,  is  not  known. 

The  amic  acids  of  this  series  possess  basic  as  well  as  acid  properties,  and 
are   therefore  often  designated  by  names  ending  in  tne,  the  ordinary  ter' 
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niination  for  organic  bases,  glygollamic  aoid  being  designated  as  glycocine, 
lactamic  acid  as  alanine,  leucamic  acid  as  leucine  (pp.  614,  615,  620). 

Anudoberuoic  add,  CyH.(NH2)0^  or  CgH4(NH,) .  COjH,  produced  from 
nitro-benzoic  acid,  CjH4(^02)02,  by  the  action  of  hydrogen  sulphide,  may 
also  be  regarded  as  oxy-henzamic  acid,  derived  from  oxy-benzoic  acid,  C^H^ 
(OH) .  CO,H,  by  substitution  of  NH,'for  OH. 

Diamidoberaoic  ctcid,  C7H^(NH2),0,,  formed  in  like  manner  from  dinitro- 
benzoic  acid,  may  also  be  viewed  as  dioxybemamie  acid,  derived  from  a  hy- 
pothetical dioxybenzoic  acid,  CfHy(0H)2.  COJA ;  but  according  to  the  mode 
of  formation  of  these  acids,  they  are  more  conveniently  regarded  as  deriva- 
tives of  benzoic  acid.  Similar  remarks  apply  to  the  amidated  acids  derived 
from  the  homologues  of  benzoic  acid. 


AMIDES  DERIVED  FROM  DIATOMIC  AND  DIBASIC  ACIDS. 

Each  acid  of  this  group  may  give  rise  to  three  amides:  viz.,  I.  An  acid, 
amide,  or  amie  add,  formed  from  the  aoid  ammonium-salt  by  abstraction  of 
one  molecule  of  water.  —  2.  A  neutral  monamide  or  imide,  formed  from  the 
acid  ammonium-salt  by  abstraction  of  two  molecules  of  water.  — S.  A  neu- 
tral dtamide,  derived  from  the  neutral  ammonium-salt  by  abstraction  of  two 
molecules  of  water.     Thus  from  succinic  acid,  (C^Hfl^y^{0U.)2  are  derived : 

C,H,(NH,)04-  H,0  =  C,H,NO,  =  (C«H.OJ"(NH,)(OH)  =  (C^H^O,)"  1  ^ 
Acid  ammonium  Succinamic  H  J 

succinate.  acid. 

C,H,(NH,)0,-2H,0=C«H.N0,=(C«H,0.)"(NH)'/         =  (C.H.O,)"  1  „ 
Acid  salt.  Succinimide.  H  j 

C,H,(NH,).0,-  2H,0=C«H,N,0,=(C«H.0,)"(NHJ.         =  (C,HA)"  \  n 
Neutral  salt.  Succinamide.  H^  /    < 

The  amic  acids  of  this  group  are  produced : 

1.  By  the  action  of  heat  on  the  acid  ammonium-salts  of  the  correspond- 
ing acids. 

2.  By  the  action  of  aqueous  ammonia  on  the  neutral  ethers  of  bibasio 
acids ;  e.  g.  : 

{Cp^y'{OCfi^)t  +  NH,  -f  H(OH)  =  2H(0C,H,)  -f  (C,0,)^'(NH,HOH) 
ifthyl  oxalate.  Alcohol.  Oxamic  acid. 

8.  By  boiling  imides  with  ammonia,  under  which  oircumstAnces  they 
take  up  a  molecule  of  water  and  are  converted  into  amic  acids ;  thus  suc- 
cinimide, C4H.NO2,  with  HjO  forms  succinamic  acid,  C4HfN0.. 

The  typic  or  extra-radical  hydrogen  in  these  amides  may  also  be  replaced 
by  alcoholic  or  by  acid  radicals,  thereby  producing  alkalamides,  secondary 
and  tertiary  diamides,  &o.  The  mode  of  producing  such  compounds  may 
be  understood  from  the  following  equations : 

(C,0,)^'(0NH,CH,)6h    —    H,0      =       (C.O,)''NH(CH,) .  (OH) 
Acid  methylammo-  Methyloxamic  acid, 

nium  oxalate. 

(CAO,)"0  +     NH,(C,H,)      =       2H.0  +  N(C,H.)(C,H,0,)" 

Succinic  Aniline.  Phenylsuccin- 

oxide.  imide. 

(C.O,)"{OC,Hj),  +      2NH,(CH,)     o.     2H(0C,H.)   +  N,H,(C,0,)"(CH,), 
Ethyl  oxalate.  Methylamine.  Ethyl  alcohol.      Dimetfayl-oxamide. 
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(CO)Cl,  +    2NH,{C,H5)      =      2HC1        +      N,H,(CO)^'(C.H,), 

Carbonyl  Aniline.  Dipnenyl-earbonide. 

chloride. 

2N(C4H,0,)'''Ag    +     (C.H,0,)''C1,  =      2AgCl      +         N,(C,H,0,)'^, 
Argentosuccin-  Succinyl  Trisuccinamiae. 

imide.  chloride. 

Amidei  of  Carbamio  Acid.  —  Carbonic  add,  (CO)^^(NH,)(OH),  is  not  known 
in  the  free  state,  that  is,  as  a  hydrogen-salt,  but  its  ammonium-salt,  (CO)^^ 
(NH2)(ONH4),  is  produced,  as  already  noticed  (p.  814),  by  the  direct  com- 
bination of  carbon  dioxide  and  ammonia-gas.  This  salt  is  easily  obtained 
pure  and  in  large  quantity  by  passing  the  two  gases,  both  perfectly  dry, 
into  cold  absolute  alcohol,  separating  the  copious  crystalline  precipitate  by 
filtration  froui  the  greater  part  of  the  liquid,  and  heating  it  with  absolute 
alcohol  in  a  sealed  tube  to  100°,  or  above.*  The  liquid,  on  cooling,  de- 
posits ammonium  carbamate  in  large  crystalline  laminsB.  This  salt,  if  per- 
fectly dried  over  oil  of  vitriol,  and  then  heated  in  a  sealed  tube  to  130^-140^ 
G.  (266^-284°  F.],  splits  up  into  ammonium  carbonate  and  urea,  one  mole- 
cule of  it  giving  up  a  molecule  of  water  to  another: 

2CN,H,0,  =  CNjH^O  +  CN,H,0, 

Ammonium  Urea.  Ammonium 

carbamate.  carbonate. 

Hence  Eolbe  concludes  that  urea  is  the  amide  of  carbamic  acid,  not  the 
amide  of  carbonic  acid ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  see  in  what  the  supposed  dif- 
ference consists ;  for  carbonic  acid  being  (CO)'^(OH)(OH),  and  carbamic 
acid,  (CO)^^(NH,)(OH),  the  amide  of  the  latter  must  be  identical  with  the 
diamide  of  the  former.  It  appears,  also,  from  the  observations  of  Basa- 
roff,  that  ordinary  commercial  ammonium  carbonnte,  when  treated  in  the 
manner  just  described,  likewise  yields  urea.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ex- 
periments of  Wanklyn  and  Gamgee,  already  quoted  (p.  722),  seem  to  show 
that  urea  is  essentially  different  from  carbamide,  f 

Carbamio  Ethers.  —  Carbamic  acid  forms  acid  and  neutral  ethers,  ac- 
cordingly as  an  atom  of  hydrogen  in  the  group  NH,  or  OH  is  replaced  by 
an  alcohol-radical. 

Ethylearhamic  acid,  (CO)^^ .  NH(C2H5) .  OH,  is  not  known  in  the  free 
state,'but  its  ethylammonium-salt,  (CO)'-'.  NH(C,H,) .  ONHjJCjH,),  is  pro- 
duced, as  a  snow-white  powder,  by  passing  carbon  dioxide  into  anhydrous 
ethylamine  cooled  by  a  freezing  mixture.  Its  aqueous  solution,  like  that 
of  ammonium  carbamate,  does  not  precipitate  barium  chloride  unless  aided 
by  heat.  The  methylammonium-salt  of  methylcarbamie  acid  is  obtained  in 
a  similar  manner.  Phenylearhamie  add,  (CO)^^  .  NH(CfH5] .  OH,  also  called 
carbanilic  and  atUkranilie  acid,  isomeric  with  amidobenzoic  acid,  is  obtained 
by  boiling  indigo  with  potash  and  manganese  dioxide.  It  is  a  crystalliDe 
body,  soluble  in  water,  and  converted  by  nitrous  acid  into  salicylic 
(phenyl-carbonic)  acid,  with  evolution  of  nitrogen: 

(CO)''.  NH(CeH,) .  OH  +  NO,H  =  (CO)''.  OC.Hg.  OH  +  H,0  +  N, 
Phenyl-carbamic  acid.  Phenyl-carbonic 

acid. 

The  neutral  carbamic  ethers  are  called  urethanes.  Ethyl  carbamat^j 
(CO)".  NH, .  OCjHg,  called  simply  uretharUf  is  formed  by  leaving  ethyl  oar- 

•  KriflHi  and  Bataroff,  Chem.  Soc.  Journal  [2],  vl.  104. 

t  BMaroflTB  experiments  have  not  yet  been  pnblished  in  detail,  and  tliero  is  no  ptoot  givwi 
in  the  paper  above  referred  to,  ihat  the  compound  obtained  by  the  dehydration  of  ammonittm 
carlMunate  waa  really  urea  and  not  carbamide. 
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bonafe  in  contact  with  aqueous  ammonia;  and  by  the  action  of  ammonia 
oil  ethyl  chlorocarbonate  (alcohol  saturated  with  oarbonyl  chloride) : 

(C0)^^(0C,H5)C1     -f     NH,    »     HCl    +     (C0)^/(NH,)(0C,H5) 

It  forms  colorless  crystals  easily  soluble  in  water.  Methyl  earbamatej  meihy* 
lie  urethane  or  urtlhylaney  and  amy  I  carbamate  or  amy  lie  urethane,  are  obtained 
in  like  manner. 

Carbamic  acid  in  which  the  whole  of  the  oxygen  is  replaced  by  sulphur, 
constitutes  sulpho-earbamie  acid,  (CS)^^(NH,)(8H).  There  is  also  an  ozy- 
tulpho-earbamie  acid,  (CS)^^(NH2)(0H),  the  ethylic  ether  of  which  is  xan- 
thamide,  (CS)''(NH,)(OC,H,)  (p.  ti61). 

Carbimide,  (CO)^^(NH)^^  ^'  ^  1    H       '  ^  ^^^  same  as  cyanic  acid ;  and 

many  of  the  reactions  of  cyanic  acid  are  most  naturally  represented  by 
the  formula  just  given,  especially  its  conversion  into  carbon  dioxide  and 
ammonia  under  the  influence  of  acids  or  alkalies: 

NH(CO)^'^        +        HgO        =        NH,        H-        (CO)^'O, 

and  the  corresponding  formation  of  ethylamine  and  its  homologues  by  dis- 
tilling cyanic  ethers  with  potash. 

Cabbamidb,  CN^H^O  or  N'2(C0)^^H4. — This  compound  is  produced  by  the 
action  of  ammonia-gas  on  carbonyl  chloride : 

COCl,        +        2NH,        =        2Ha        +        NjCOH^; 

also  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  ethyl  carbonate,  and  by  the  decomposi- 
tion of  oxamide  at  a  red  heat:  C,0,N,H4  ==  CON^H^  -f  CO.  It  bears  a  very 
close  resemblance  to  urea;  the  only  difference  indeed  yet  obserred  between 
the  two  compounds,  is  in  the  products  which  they  yield  when  oxidized  by 
potassium  permanganate  in  presence  of  free  alkali  (p.  722). 

Amides  of  OxaUc  Acid.  —  Oxamic  acid,  C-NHjO,  =  (C,0.)''(NH,)(OH), 
is  produced  by  heating  acid  ammonium  oxalate  to  about  230^ ;  also  as  an 
ammoninm-salt  by  boiling  oxamide  with  aqueous  ammonia :  C^H^NjO,  -\- 
H,0  =  C,H,(NH4)N0,.  Oxamic  acid  is  a  white  crystalline  powder,  spar- 
ingly soluble  in  cold  water,  still  less  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  is 
monobasic,  and  forms  numerous  crystalline  metallic  salts. 

Oxamie  ethers  may  be  formed  by  substitution  of  ethyl-radicals  for  hydro- 
gen, either  in  the  group  NH,  or  in  the  group  OH  of  oxamic  acid,  the  re- 
sulting ethers  being  acid  in  the  former  case,  neutral  in  the  latter.  The 
neutral  ethers,  also  called  oxamethanea  (p.  660),  are  formed  by  the  action  of 
ammonia,  in  the  gaseous  state  or  in  alcoholic  solution,  on  neutral  oxalic 
ethers;  thus: 

(CA)''(OC,H,),   +    NH,  =   HOC,H,   -f    (C,0,)'''(NH,)(OC,H,) 
Ethyl  oxalate.  Alcohol.  Ethyl  oxamate. 

They  are  crystalline  bodies  soluble  in  alcohol,  decomposed  by  boiling  water, 
yielding  ammonium  oxalate  and  the  corresponding  alcohol. 

The  acid  ethers  of  oxamic  acid,  containing  one  equivalent  of  alcohol- 
radical,  are  produced  by  dehydration  of  the  acid  oxalates  of  the  corre- 
sponding amines ;  thus : 

(C,O0^'(ONH,C,H,)(OH)    -    OH,    =    (C,0^)'TNH(C,H,)](OH) 
Acid  ethylammonium  Ethyloxamio  acid, 

oxalate. 
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Meihyloxamic  and  phenyloxamio  acids  are  also  known.  These  acid  ethers 
are  metameric  with  the  neutral  oxamic  ethers  containing  the  same  alcohol' 
radicals. 

The  replacement  of  both  the  hydrogen-atoms  in  the  group  NH,  in  oxamic 
acid,  would  also  yield  monobasic  acid  ethers ;  none  of  these  are,  howerer 
known  in  the  free  state,  but  the  ethylic  ethers  of  dimethyl-  and  diethyl- 
oxamic  acids  have  been  obtained;  e.  g.,  ethylic  dmethyl-oxamate,  (CO  ^N 

The  mide  of  oxalic  acid  is  not  known. 

OxAMiDE,  Nj(C,0j)''H4  —  This  compound  is  produced  by  the  action  of 
heat  on  neutral  ammonium  oxalate  (p.  659),  but  is  more  adyantageoualy 
prepared  by  the  action  of  anunonia  on  neutral  ethyl  oxalate.  It  is  also 
formed  in  several  reactions  from  cyanogen  and  cyanides :  an  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  hydr  :)cyanic  acid,  mixed  with  hydrogen  dioxide,  yields  a  crystAl- 
line  deposit  of  oxamide :  2CNH  -f  H,0,  =  C,N,H^O,. 

Oxamide  is  a  white,  light,  tasteless  powder,  insoluble  in  cold  water, 
slightly  soluble  in  boiling  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol.  Heated  in  an  open 
tube,  it  volatilizes  and  forms  a  crystalline  sublimate ;  but  ita  vapor,  passed 
through  a  red-hot  tube,  is  completely  resolved  into  carbon  monoxide,  am- 
monium carbonate,  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  urea  (or  carbamide) : 

2C,N,H^0,    =    CO     -f    CO,    +    NH,    -f    CNH    -f    CN,H^O. 

Dilute  mineral  acids  decompose  it,  yielding  an  ammonium-salt  and  free 
oxalic  acid ;  e»  g, : 

C^.n^O,    4-    SO4H,    +    2H,0    s     SO^(NHJ,    +    C,H,0^. 

Dimethyloxamide,  Nj(CjO,)''H,(CH,),,  is  produced  by  the  dry  diatillation 
of  methylammonium  oxalate: 

Cj(CHeN),04        —        2H,0        =        C,N,H,(CH,),0,. 

Biethyloxamide,  diamyl oxamide,  diphenyloxamide,  and  dinaphthyloxamide, 
are  obtained  in  a  similar  manner. 


AMIDES  DERIVED  VBOM  ACIDS  OF  HIOHEB  ATOMICITT. 

Our  knowledge  of  these  amides  is  pomewhat  limited :  we  shall  notice  onlj 
those  derived  from  malic  and  from  citric  acid. 

Malic  add,  (C4HjOj)'''(OH)«,  which  is  triatomio  and  bibasio,  forms  an 
acid  amide  and  a  neutral  amide : 

fOH  fOH  fOH 

(C,H,0,)'''  \  OH  (C,H,0,)'''  \  NH,  (C,H,0,)^''  \  NH, 

(OH  (oh  Inh, 

Malic  acid.  Malamio  acid.  Malamide. 

Malamide  is  deposited  in  small  crystals,  when  ammonia-gas  is  passed  into 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  ethyl  malate: 

C,H,(C,H,^,65        -f        2NH,        »        2C,H,0        -f        C,H,N^O, 
Ethyl  malate.  Alcohol.  Malamide. 

Malamic  acidj  C^H^NO^,  is  not  known  in  the  free  state ;  but  its  ethylio 
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ether,  or  malamethane,  C^J{^{C^fl^)'SO^,  is  produced  as  a  crystalline  mass, 
when  dry  ethyl  malate  is  saturated  with  ammonia-gas: 

C,H4(C,H»),06    +    NH,    =    C,H,0    +    C,H,(C,H,)NO,. 

Malamide  is  metameric,  not  identical,  with  atparagin,  a  substance  found  in 
the  root  of  marsh -mallow,  in  asparngus-shoots,  and  in  several  other  plants. 
To  prepare  asparagin,  marsh-mallow  roots  are  chopped  small,  and  maoo' 
rated  in  the  cold  with  milk  of  lime;  the  filtered  liquid  is  precipitated  by 
carbonate  of  ammonia;  and  the  clear  solution  eraporated  in  the  water- 
bith  to  a  syrupy  state.  The  impure  asparagin,  which  separates  after  a 
few  days,  is  purified  by  re-orystallizatibn.  Asparagin  forms  brilliant, 
transparent,  coiorless  crystals,  which  haTO  a  faint,  cooling  taste,  and  are 
freely  soluble  in  water,  especially  when  hot.  When  dissoWed  in  a  saccha- 
rine liquid,  which  is  afterward  made  to  ferment,  or  when  heated  with 
water  under  pressure  m  a  close  vessel,  or  when  boiled  with  an  acid  or  an 
alkali,  it  is  converted  into  ammonia  and  aapartie  acid,  an  acid  metamerio 
with  malamic  acid. 

Asparagin  differs  from  malamide  in  crystalline  forms;  moreover,  it  con- 
tains water  of  crystallization,  the  composition  of  the  crystals  being  C^Hg 
N,0, .  H.O,  whereas  those  of  malamide  are  anhydrous.  The  two  sub- 
stances differ  also  in  their  action  on  polarized  light,  malamide  having  a 
specific  rotatory  power  of  — 47*5°,  whereas  that  of  asparagin  in  an  acid 
solution  is  -f-  85°,  and  in  an  ammoniacal  solution  — 11°  18^.  Lastly,  mal- 
amide, when  treated  with  alkalies,  is  easily  resolved  into  ammonia  and 
malic  acid,  whereas  asparagin,  as  already  observed,  yields  ammonia  and 
aspartio  acid. 

The  difference  of  constitution  between  these  met«merio  bodies  may  be 
represented  by  the  following  formulss  : 


COOH 

COOH 

CONHj 

CONH, 

CHOH 

CHNH, 

CHOH 

CHNH, 

CH, 

CH, 

CH, 

CH, 

COOH 

COOH 

COOH 

COOH 

Malic  acid. 

Aspartio 

Malamio 

Asparagin. 

aoid. 

acid. 

CONH, 

CHOH 

CH, 

CONH, 
Malamide. 


These  formulsd  indicate  that  aspartio  acid  is  bibasic,  malamio  aoid  and 
asparagin  monobasic,  and  malamide  neutral.  Now,  malamide  is  certainly 
neutral  and  asparagin  forms  salts  by  substitution  of  metals  for  one  of  its 
hydrogen-atoms.  The  basicity  of  malamic  and  aspartio  acids  is  not  very 
distinctly  made  out.  Aspartio  acid  is  commonly  said  to  be  monobasic, 
forming  neutral  salts,  like  C^H.KN04,  and  likewise  basic  salts ;  but  the  as- 
patates  «have  not  been  very  fully  investigated,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that 
these  so-called  basic  salt«  may  really  be  neutral. 

There  are  also  phenylated  amides  of  malic  acid,  viz  ,  diphenyl-malamiek 
or  malanUide^  ^AJS^fis^J^fiv  ^^^  phenyl-malimide  or  maUmily  Cyfi^O^  ^ 

(Cfi.fi^'^'<  Xq  ij    ,  produced  simultaneously  by  fusing  malic  acid  with 

aniline;    and  phenyl-malamic  or  malanUie  add,  CiqHuNO^  =   (C^HjO,)'^^ 

OC-Hj 

NH,    ,  obtained  as  an  ammonium-salt  by  boiling  phenyl-malimide  with 

OH 
aqueous  ammonia. 

Lastly,  the  action  of  heat  on  acid  ammonium -malate  yields  malamyl-nttrilef 
(C^Hfi^y^^'S,  which  is  identical  with  the  imide  of  fumaric  acid,  and  when 
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boiled  with  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid,  yields  compounds  of  these  acids 
with  an  optically  InactiTC  variety  of  aspartic  acid :   C.H.OJ^  -f-  2H.O  ^ 

Amides  of  Citric  Acid. —  CUramide,  ^^iC^^fi^Y^^B^  is  a  crystalline 
compound,  slightly  soluble  in  water,  obt-ained  by  the  action  of  alcoholic  am^ 
monia  on  ethyl  or  methyl  citrate.  —  Tiy^henyl-citramidef  ^s(Cfig0^y^^{C^ 
Hj).!!,,  obtained  by  the  action  of  heat  on  neutral  phenylammonium  citrate, 
0^ii^iCfiJ^)fi4,  from  which  it  differs  by  8H,0,  crystallises  from  alcohol 
in  colorless  striated  prisms. 

Citrimide  and  citramic  acid  are  not  known ;  but  phenylic  deriTatlyes  of 
these  amides  haye  been  obtained. 


UKCLA88IFI£D  OBOAKIC  COMPOXJITSS. 

There  are  still  many  organic  compounds,  especially  those  obtained  from 
natural  sources,  which  cannot,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  be 
included  with  certainty  in  either  of  the  preceding  groups  or  series.  Some 
of  these  have  been  described  in  connection  with  the  more  definitely  known 
compounds  to  which  they  are  most  closely  allied  in  their  origin  or  proper- 
ties. It  remains  to  describe  the  Organic  Coloring  principles,  the  Resins 
and  Balsams,  and  the  Albuminous  and  Gelatinous  principles  of  the  liYing 
organism ;  these  last,  however,  will  be  most  conveniently  described  under 
the  head  of  '*  Animal  Chemistry." 


ORGANIC  COLORING  PRINCIPLES. 

The  organic  coloring  principles  are  substances  of  very  considerable  prac- 
tical importance  in  relation  to  the  arts ;  several  of  them,  too,  have  been 
made  the  subjects  of  extensive  and  successful  chemical  investigation.  With 
the  exception  of  one  red  dye,  cochineal,  they  are  all  of  vegetable  origin. 

The  art  of  dyeing  is  founded  upon  an  affinity  or  attraction  existing  be- 
tween the  coloring  matter  of  the  dye  and  the  fibre  of  the  fabric.  In  wool 
and  silk  this  affinity  is  usually  very  considerable,  and  to  such  tissues  a 
permanent  stain  is  very  easily  communicated ;  but  with  cotton  and  flax  it 
is  much  weaker.  Recourse  is  then  had  to  a  third  substance,  which  does 
possess  such  affinity  in  a  high  degree,  and  with  this  the  cloth  is  impreg- 
nated. Such  substances  are  termed  mordanU,  Alumina,  ferric  oxide,  and 
stannic  oxide  are  bodies  of  this  class. 

When  an  infusion  of  some  dye-wood,  as  logwood,  for  example,  is  mixed 
with  alum  and  a  little  alkali,  a  precipitate  &lls,  consisting  of  alumina  in 
combination  with  coloring  matter,  called  a  lake ;  it  is  by  the  formation  of 
this  insoluble  substance  within  the  fibre  that  a  permanent  dyeing  of  the 
cloth  is  effected.  Ferric  oxide  usually  gives  rise  to  dull,  heavy  colors; 
alumina  and  stannic  oxide,  especially  the  latter,  to  brilliant  ones.  It  is 
easy  to  see  that,  by  applying  the  mordant  partially  to  the  cloth,  by  a 
wood-block  or  otherwise,  a  pattern  may  be  produced,  as  the  color  will  be 
removed  from  the  other  portions  by  washing. 

Indigo. — Indigo  is  the  most  important  member  of  the  group  of  blue 
coloring  matters.  It  is  the  product  of  several  species  of  the  genus  IndigO" 
fera,  which  grow  principally  in  warm  climates.  When  the  leaves  of  these 
plants  are  placed  in  a  vessel  of  water  and  allowed  to  ferment,  a  yellow  sub- 
stance is  dissolved  out,  which  by  contact  of  air  becomes  deep-blue  and  in- 
soluble, and  finally  precipitates.  This,  washed  and  carefully  dried,  con- 
stitutes the  indigo  of  commerce.  It  is  not  contained  ready  formed  in  the 
plant,  but  is  produced  by  the  oxidation  of  some  substance  there  present. 
Neither  is  the  fermentation  essential,  as  a  mere  infusion  of  the  plant  in 
hot  water  deposits  indigo  by  standing  in  the  air. 

The  ocourrence  of  small  quantities  of  indigo  in  urine  had  been  observed 

by  Hassall  and  others :  it  was,  however,  generally  considered  as  a  morbid 

secretion ;  but  lately  Dr.  Sohunck  has  proved  that  traces  of  indigo  may  be 

procured  from  healthy  urine.    The  process  by  means  of  which  this  object 
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may  be  obtained  is  rather  complicated.  For  a  desoription  of  this  process, 
and  for  a  full  account  of  his  researches  on  the  formation  of  indigo-blae, 
which  would  overstep  the  limits  of  this  elementary  work,  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  Dr.  Schunck's  original  papers.* 

Indigo  comes  into  the  market  in  the  form  of  cubic  cakes,  which,  when 
rubbed  with  a  hard  body,  exhibits  a  copper-red  appearance :  its  powder 
has  a  deep-blue  tint.  The  best  indigo  is  so  light  as  to  float  upon  water. 
In  addition  to  the  blue  coloring  matter,  or  true  indigo,  it  contains  at  least 
half  its  weight  of  Tarious  impurities,  among  which  may  be  noticed  a  r^i 
resinous  matter,  the  indigo-red  of  Berzelius  :  these  may  be  extracted  by  boil- 
ing the  powdered  indigo  in  dilute  acid,  in  alkali,  and  afterwards  in  alcohol 

Pure  indigo  is  quite  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  oils,  dilute  acids,  and 
alkalies;  it  dissolves  in  about  15  parts  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid, 
forming  a  deep-blue  pasty  mass,  entirely  soluble  in  water,  and  often  used 
in  dyeing;  this  is  tulphindylie  or  sulphindigotic  acid,  a  compound  analogous 
to  ethyl-sulphuric  acid,  capable  of  forming  with  alkaline  bases  blue  CAlta, 
which,  though  easily  soluble  in  pure  water,  are  insoluble  in  saline  solnticnf. 
If  an  insufficient  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  has  been  employed,  or  the 
digestion  not  long  enough  continued,  a  purple  powder  is  left  on  diluting  the 
acid  mass,  soluble  in  a  large  quantity  of  pure  water.  The  Nordhausen 
acid  answers  far  better  for  dissolving  indigo  than  ordinary  oil  of  TitrioL 
Indigo  may,  by  cautious  management,  be  volatilized:  it  forms  a  fine  pur- 
ple vapor,  which  condenses  in  brilliant  copper-colored  needles.  The  best 
method  of  subliming  this  substance  is,  according  to  Mr.  Taylor,  to  mix  it 
with  plaster  of  Paris,  make  the  whole  into  a  paste  with  water,  and  spread 
it  upon  an  iron  plate.  1  part  indigo  and  2  parts  plaster  answer  very  well 
This,  when  quite  dry,  is  heated  by  a  spirit-lamp :  the  volatilization  of  the 
indigo  is  aided  by  the  vapor  of  water  disengaged  from  the  gypsum,  and 
the  surface  of  the  mass  becomes  covered  with  beautiful  crystals  of  pure  in- 
digo, which  may  be  easily  removed  by  a  thin  spatula.  At  a  higher  tem- 
perature, charring  and  decomposition  take  place. 

In  contact  with  deoxidizing  agents,  and  with  an  alkali,  indigo  suffers  a 
very  curious  change :  it  becomes  soluble  and  nearly  colorless,  perhaps  re- 
turning to  the  same  state  in  which  it  existed  in  the  plant.  It  is  on  this 
principle  that  the  dyer  prepares  his  indigo-vat :  6  parts  of  powdered  indigo, 
10  parts  of  green  vitriol,  15  parts  of  slaked  lime,  and  60  parts  of  water, 
are  agitated  together  in  a  close  vessel,  and  then  left  to  stand.  The  ferrous 
hydrate,  in  conjunction  with  the  excess  of  lime,  reduces  the  indigo  to  the 
soluble  state :  a  yellowish  liquid  is  produced,  from  which  acids  precipitate 
the  white  or  deoxidized  indigo  as  a  flocculent  insoluble  substance,  which  ab- 
sorbs oxygen  with  the  greatest  avidity,  and  becomes  blue.  Cloth,  st-eeped 
in  the  alkaline  liquid,  and  then  exposed  to  the  air,  acquires  a  deep  and 
most  permanent  blue  tint  by  the  deposition  of  solid  insoluble  indigo  ia 
the  substance  of  the  fibre.  Instead  of  the  iron  salt  and  lime,  a  mixture  of 
dilute  caustic  soda  and  grape-sugar  dissolved  in  alcohol  may  be  used :  the 
sugar  becomes  oxidized  to  formic  acid,  and  the  indigo  reduced.  On  allow- 
ing a  solution  of  this  description  to  remain  in  contact  with  the  air,  it  ab- 
sorbs oxygen,  and  deposits  the  indigo  in  the  crystalline  state. 

The  following  formules  represent  the  composition  of  the  bodies  just  de- 
scribed: 

Blue  insoluble  indigo     ....        CgH^O. 
White,  or  reduced  indigo  f    .         .         .         ^\^\J^fir 
Sulphindylic  acid  ....        CgH^NO.SOr 

•  Memofra  of  the  Literary  and  Phlloeophical  Society  of  Manchester,  vol.  ziL  177;  zIt.  3n> 
239;  alao  Philoeoplucal  Magazine  [81,  x.  78;  xv.  09;  [4J,  xv.  29,117. 

t  Properly  hydrngeniud  indigo,  if  the  above  be  the  correct  view ;  white  indlpo  amy, 
ever,  be  viewed  aa  a  hydraUy  and  blue  indigo  at  an  oxide  of  one  and  the  same  ■a^taae^ : 

Wblt«  Indigo CisHioN^.H^. 

Bine  indigo Oi«HioN^,.0. 
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Products  of  the  Decomposition  of  Indigo. — The  products  of  the  de- 
struotiye  modifications  of  indigo  by  powerful  chemical  agents  of  an  oxi- 
dizing nature  are  both  numerous  and  interesting,  inasmuch  as  they  connect 
this  substance  in  a  very  curious  manner  with  seTeral  other  groups  of 
organic  bodies,  especially  with  those  of  the  salicyl  and  phenyl  series. 
Many  of  them  are  exceedingly  beautiful,  and  possess  very  remarkable  pro- 
perties. 

IsATiN,  0,HjNO|.  —  To  prepare  this  substance,  which  contains  the  ele- 
ments of  indigo  with  1  atom  of  oxygen,  1  part  of  indigo  reduced  to  fine 
powder,  and  rubbed  to  a  paste  with  water,  is  gently  heated  with  a  mixture 
of  1  part  of  sulphuric  acid  and  I  part  of  potassium  bichromate  dissoWcd 
in  20  or  30  parts  of  water.  The  indigo  di»soWes,  with  very  slight  disen- 
gagement of  carbon  dioxide,  towards  the  end,  forming  a  yellow-brown 
solution,  which,  on  standing,  deposits  impure  isatin  in  crystals.  These  are 
collected,  slightly  washed,  and  redissolved  in  boiling  water:  the  filtered 
solution  on  cooling  deposits  the  isatin  in  a  state  of  purity.  Or,  powdered 
indigo  may  be  mixed  with  water  to  a  thin  paste,  heated  to  the  boiling  point 
in  a  large  capsule,  and  nitric  acid  added  by  small  portions  until  the  blue 
color  disappears  :  the  whole  is  then  largely  diluted  with  boiling  water,  and 
filtered.  The  impure  isatin  which  separates  on  cooling  is  washed  with 
water  containing  a  little  ammonia,  and  recrystallized.  Both  these  pro- 
cesses require  careful  management,  or  the  oxidizing  action  proceeds  too 
far,  and  the  product  is  destroyed. 

Isatin  forms  deep  yellowish-red  prismatic  crystals,  of  great  beauty  and 
lustre:  it  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  freely  In  boiling  water,  and 
also  in  alcohol.  The  solution  colors  the  skin  yellow,  and  causes  it  to  emit 
a  yery  disagreeable  odor.     Isatin  cannot  be  sublimed. 

A  solution  of  potash  dissolves  isatin  with  purple  color  :  from  this  solution 
acids  precipitate  the  isatin  unchanged.  On  boiling,  however,  the  color  is 
destroyed,  and  the  liquid  yields  on  evaporation  crystals  of  the  potassium- 
salt  of  isatic  acidy  CgllyNOj.  In  the  free  state  this  is  a  white  and  imper- 
fectly crystalline  powder,  soluble  in  water,  and  easily  decomposed  into 
isatin  and  water. 

By  chlorine  isatin  is  converted  into  chlorisaiin^  CgH^ClNOj,  a  body  closely 
resembling  isatin  itself  in  properties.  If  an  alcoholic  solution  and  excess 
of  chlorine  be  employed,  other  products  make  their  appearance,  as  chloranil, 
CfClfOj,  trichlorophenol,  CgHgCl^O,  and  a  resinous  substance.  The  former 
of  these  substances,  the  position  of  which  in  the  quinone  series  has  been 
already  noticed  (p.  681),  yielda  further  products  with  potash  and  ammonia. 
BromUatin  is  easily  formed.  The  change  which  isatin  and  its  chlorinated 
and  brominated  congeners  undergo  when  submitted  to  the  action  of  fusing 
potassium  hydrate  has  been  already  considered  in  the  section  on  the  Or- 
ganic Bases  (p.  740). 

Exposed  to  the  action  of  hydrogen  and  ammonium  sulphide,  isatin  yields 
several  new  compounds,  as  Uathyde,  wlphuathyde,  &c. 

A  hot  solution  of  isatin,  treated  with  ammonium  sulphide,  gives  rise  to  a 
deposit  of  sulphur,  a  white  crystallized  substance  being  produced  at  the 
same  time :  it  has  received  the  name  of  isathyde,  and  contains  CgH,NOj. 
It  bears  to  isatin  the  same  relation  as  white  to  blue  indigo.  If  the  am- 
monium sulphide  be  replaced  by  hydrogen  sulphide,  bimlphitaihyde,  CgH^NOS, 
is  produced,  which  is  derived  from  the  former  by  substitution  of  one  atom 
of  sulphur  for  oxygen.  An  alcoholic  solution  of  potash  converts  this  last 
compound  into  auiphisathyde,  C,jHjjNjO,S,  or  a  double  molecule  of  isathyde 
in  which  one  quarter  of  the  oxygen  is  replaced  by  sulphur.  Under  the  in- 
fluence of  cold  aqueous  solution  of  potash,  bisulphisathyde  yields  tWin, 
CgH^O,  which  is  polymeric  with  white  indigo.     When  treated  with  boiling 
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potash,  indin  fixes  the  elements  of  one  molecule  of  water,  and  becomes  m- 
dime  acid,  QfiJ^O^  the  potassium-salt  of  which  forms  fine  black  needles. 

Ammoniacal  gas  and  solution  of  ammonia  yield  with  isatin  a  series  of 
interesting  substances,  containing  the  nitrogen  of  the  ammonia  in  Addition 
to  that  of  the  isatin. 

Action  of  Chlobinb  cm  Indigo.  — In  the  dry  state  chlorine  has  no  action 
whatever  on  indigo,  even  at  the  temperature  of  100°.  In  contact  with  wa- 
ter, the  blue  color  is  instantly  destroyed,  and  cannot  again  be  restored. 
The  same  thing  happens  with  the  blue  solution  of  sulphindylic  acid.  When 
chlorine  is  passed  into  a  mixture  of  powdered  indigo  and  water  until  the 
color  disappears,  and  the  product  is  then  distilled  into  a  retort,  water  con- 
taining hydrochloric  acid  and  a  mixture  of  two  volatile  bodies,  trichloran- 
iline,  C4II4CIJN,  and  trichlorophenol,  C^HgCl^O,  pass  over  into  the  receirer, 
while  the  residue  in  the  retort  is  found  to  contain  cblorisatin,  already  men- 
tioned, and  biehloriaatin^  CgHgCl^NO,,  much  resembling  the  former,  but  more 
freely  soluble  in  alcohol.  Both  these  bodies  yield  acids  in  contact  with 
boiling  solution  of  potash,  by  nssimilating  the  elements  of  water. 

The  action  of  bromine  on  indigo  is  very  similar. 

Anilic  and  Picrio  Acids.  — Anilic  or  indigotic  acid  is  prepared  by  add- 
ing powdered  indigo  to  a  boiling  mixture  of  1  part  of  nitric  acid  and  10 
parts  of  water,  until  the  disengagement  of  gas  ceases,  filtering  the  hot  dark- 
colored  liquid,  and  allowing  it  to  stand.  The  impure  anilic  acid  so  obtained 
is  converted  into  the  lead-salt,  which  is  purified  by  crystallisation  and  the 
use  of  animal  charcoal,  and  then  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid.  Anilic 
acid  forms  fine  white  or  yellowish  needles,  which  have  a  feebly  acid  taste, 
and  a  very  sparing  degree  of  solubility  in  cold  water.  In  hot  water  and  in 
alcohol  it  dissolves  easily.  It  melts  when  heated,  and  on  cooling  assumes 
a  crystalline  structure.  By  careful  management  it  may  be  sublimed  un- 
changed. Anilic  acid  contains  C^H.NOj  =nb(^7^6(^^s)^s*  ^^®  same  acid  is 
readily  prepared  from  salicylic  acid  (p.  d55).  Hence  it  is  more  appro- 
priately called  nitroaalieylic  acid. 

Picric,  carbazotic,  or  nUrophenisic  acid,  CgHj(NO,)jO,  already  described 
among  the  derivatives  of  phenol  (p.  552),  is  also  one  of  the  ultimate  products 
of  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  indigo. 

Products  or  thb  Action  of  Potassium  Hydrate  upon  Indioo. — One 
of  the  most  remarkable  of  these,  aniline,  has  been  already  described  ^p. 
789).  When  powdered  indigo  is  boiled  with  a  very  concentrated  solution 
of  caustic  potash,  it  is  gradually  dissolved,  with  the  exception  of  some 
brownish  flocculent  matter,  and  the  liquid  on  cooling  deposits  yellow  crT»- 
tals  of  the  potassium-salt  of  chrytanilic  acid,  which  can  be  procured  in  a  purer 
state  by  dissolving  the  crystals  in  water,  filtering  from  reproduced  indigo, 
and  adding  a  slight  excess  of  mineral  acid.  Chrysanilic  acid  can  be  ob- 
tained in  indistinct  crystals  from  weak  alcohol ;  it  is  supposed  to  contain 
^»^^n^4^»»  but  it  is  very  probably  a  mixture  of  several  substances,  espe- 
cially isatic  acid. 

When  this  substance  is  boiled  with  mineral  acids,  it  is  decomposed  into 
anthranilic,  or  phenyl-carbamic  acid,  O^H^NO,  (p.  77G),  which  remains  in 
solution,  and  a  blue  insoluble  matter  resembling  indigo:  a  similar  efiTect  is 
slowly  produced  by  the  action  of  the  air  upon  an  alcoholic  solution  of  chrys- 
anilic acid.  Anthranilic  acid  is  colorless*,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water, 
easily  soluble  in  alcohol.  It  melts  when  heated,  sublimes  under  favorable 
circumstances,  but  decomposes  entirely  when  heated  in  a  narrow  tube  into 
carbon  dioxide  and  aniline.  By  treatment  with  nitrous  acid,  it  is  converted 
into  salicylic  acid. 

According  to  Cahours,  pure  indigo  can  also  be  conveKed  into  salicylic 
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acid  by  fuaion  with  potash  :  a  particular  temperature  is  required,  some- 
what above  299°  C.  (570°  F.),  aud  the  operation  is  by  no  means  always  suc- 
cessful. 

Liohena.  —  Litmu»  is  used  by  the  dyer  as  a  red  coloring  matter;  the 
chemist  employs  it  in  the  blue  state  as  a  test  for  the  presence  of  acid,  by 
which  it  is  instantly  reddened. 

In  preparing  test-papers  for  chemical  use  with  infusion  of  litmus,  good 
writing  or  drawing  paper,  free  from  alum  and  other  acid  salts,  should  be 
chosen.  Those  sheets  which  atTter  drying  exhibit  red  spots,  or  patches, 
may  be  reddened  completely  by  a  little  dilute  acetic  acid,  and  used,  with 
much  greater  advantage  than  tumeric-paper,  to  discover  the  presence  of 
free  alkali,  which  restores  the  blue  color. 

Many  liquids,  when  exposed  in  a  moistened  state  to  the  action  of  ammo- 
nia, yield  purple  or  blue  coloring  principles,  which,  like  indigo,  do  not 
pre-exist  in  the  plant  itself.  Thus,  the  Roecella  tinctoria,  the  Variolaria  or- 
ci/My  the  Lecanora  tariarea,  &c.,  when  ground  to  paste  with  water,  mixed 
with  putrid  urine  or  solution  of  ammonium  carbonate,  and  left  for  some 
time  freely  exposed  to  the  air,  furnish  the  archil^  litmus^  and  cudbear  of  com- 
merce, very  similar  substances,  differing  chietly  in  the  details  of  the  pre- 
paration. From  these  the  coloring  matter  is  easily  extracted  by  water  or 
very  dilute  solution  of  ammonia. 

The  lichens  have  been  extensively  examined  by  Schunck,  Stenhouse, 
and  several  other  chemists.  The  whole  subject  has  been  lately  revised  by 
Sirecker,  whose  formulas  haye  been  adopted  in  the  following  succinct  ac- 
count: 

Ertthric  Acid. — The  lichen  Roceella  tinetoria^  from  which  the  finest 
kind  of  archil  is  prepared,  is  boiled  with  milk  of  lime;  the  filtered  solu- 
tion is  precipitated  by  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  precipitate  dried  and  dis- 
solved in  warm,  not  boiling  alcohol,  from  which  on  cooling  crystals  of  ery- 
thric  acid  are  deposited.  This  is  a  very  feeble  acid,  colorless,  inodorous, 
difficultly  soluble  in  cold  and  even  in  boiling  water,  readily  soluble  in  ether. 
Its  solution,  when  mixed  with  chloride  of  lime,  assumes  a  blood-red  color. 
Boiled  with  water  for  some  time,  erythrio  acid  absorbs  one  molecule  and 
yields  picro-eri/thrin,  a  crystallizable,  bitter  principle,  and  orsellinic  add.  If 
the  ebullition  be  continued,  the  orsellinio  acid  undergoes  a  further  change, 
being  converted  into  orcin  (p.  552).  , 

Picro-erythrin.  boiled  with  baryta-water,  is  decomposed  into  orcin,  ery- 
thrite  (p.  571),  and  carbon  dioxide. 

The  composition  of  these  various  substances  is  expressed  by  the  follow- 
ing formulae : 

Erythric  acid ^^n^w 

Orsellinic  acid CgHgO.. 

Picro-erythrin CjjUi^Oy. 

Orcin C^HgOy 

A.nd  the  successive  changes  which  occur  by  ebullition  are  represented  by 
the  following  equations: 

C„H„0„      +      H,0      =      C!,H,0^        +        C„H„0,. 

Erythric  acid.  Orsellinic  acid.       Picro-erythrin. 

CgH^O,        =        C^HgO,       +        CO,. 
Orsellinic  acid.  Orcin. 

C„H„0,    +     H,0    =    C,H,0,    +    C,H,oO,    +    CO,. 
Picro-erythrin.  Orcin.  Erythro- 

mannite. 
66* 
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Lbcanoilic  oil  Alpha-orsbllic  Acid  is  obtained  from  the  Soath  Ameri< 
can  variety  of  RoeetUa  tinctoria.  Tlie  preparation  and  the  properties  of 
this  substance  are  perfectly  analogous  to  those  of  erythric  acid.  It  con- 
tains OjfUiiOf,  and  likewise  yields  orsellinio  acid  by  boiling  with  baryta- 
water  : 

C,.H,A        +        H,0        =        2C>H,0, 
Lecanoric  acid.  Orsellinie  acid. 

If  the  ebullition  be  too  long  continued,  a  great  portion  of  the  orsellinie 
acid  is  converted  into  orcin. 

Obsellinio  Acid,  whether  prepared  from  erythric  or  lecanoric  acid, 
forms  crystals  which  are  far  more  soluble  in  water  than  either  of  the  acids 
from  which  it  has  been  prepared.  Its  taste  is  somewhat  bitter.  Boiled 
with  water  it  yields  orcin ;  under  the  influence  of  air  and  ammonia,  it  as- 
sumes a  beautiful  purple  color. 

If  the  lichens,  instead  of  being  treated  with  milk  of  lime,  are  exhausted 
with  boiling  alcohol,  the  erythric  and  lecanoric  acids  are  likewise  decom- 
posed; but  instead  of  orsellinie  acid,  the  ether  of  this  substance,  C^H, 
(C,Hg)0^,  is  formed.  This  ether  was  formerly  described  under  the  name 
pBeudo-trythrin^  until  Dr.  Schunck  pointed  out  its  true  nature.  Ethyl  orsel- 
linate  may  be  likewise  produced  by  boiling  pure  orsellinie  acid  with  alco- 
hol. It  crystallizes  in  colorless  lustrous  plates,  which  are  readily  soluble 
in  boiling  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 

Beta-orsellic  Acid  is  found  in  Roccella  tinctoria  grown  at  the  Cape :  it 
is  obtained  like  erythric  and  alpha- orsellic  acid,  which  it  resembles  in  pro- 
perties. Beta-orsellic  acid  contnins  CsiH^O.^:  by  boiling  with  water  it 
likewise  yields  orsellinie  acid,  together  with  hair  like  crystals  of  a  silvery 
lustre,  of  a  substance  called  roccdlinitiy  which  has  the  composition  C^Hi^O^ 

Beta-orseliic  acid.      Orsellinie  acid.  Roccellinin. 

The  decomposition  of  beta-orsellic  acid  is  obviously  analogous  to  that  of 
erythric  acid,  the  roccellinin  representing  the  picro-erythrin. 

EvBRNic  Acid  is  extracted  by  milk  of  lime  from  Ev^mia  prunastri,  which 
was  formerly  believed  to  contain  lecanoric  acid.  Evernic  acid  is  very  diffi- 
cultly soluble  even  in  boiling  water:  it  assumes  a  yellow  color  with  chloride 
of  lime.  When  boiled  with  an  alkali,  it  yields  another  crystalline  acid, 
eveminie  acid,  differing  from  the  preceding  by  its  free  solubility  in  boiling 
water.  The  composition  of  evernic  acid  is  represented  by  the  formula 
C„H,jO-,  that  of  everninic  acid  by  C«H,o04.  Evernic  acid,  when  boiled  for 
a  considerable  time  with  baryta,  yields  orcin  :  everninic  acid  does  not  giTe 
a  trace  of  this  substance.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  evernic  acid,  under 
the  influence  of  alkalies,  yields,  in  addition  to  everninic  acid,  likewise 
orsellinie  acid,  from  which  the  orcin  is  derived,  and  that  this  decomposi- 
tion is  represented  by  the  equation : 

C„Hj,0,    +     H,0    ^.CpHgO,      +      C,H„0, 
Evernic  acid.  Orsellinie  acid.    Everninic  acid. 

Pabellig  Acid.  — Lfeanara  parella  contains  an  acid  probably  analogous 
to  erythric,  alpha-orsellio,  beta-orsellic,  and  evernic  acids,  the  composition 
of  which  is,  however,  still  unknown.  By  boiling  with  baryta  it  yields  orsel- 
linie acid  and  parellic  acid,  C^H^O^. 

Orcin,  C^H-O^  is  the  general  product  of  decomposition  of  the  acids  pre- 
viously described,  under  the  influence  of  heat  or  alkaline  earths.  It  is  a 
diatomic  phenol,  and  has  already  been  described  under  that  head  (p.  562). 
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In  contact  with  ammonia  and  oxygen  it  is  converted  into  a  deep-red  color- 
ing matter  called  orcem,  C^ H^NO,. 

Other  substances  are  occasionally  present  in  lichens:  thus,  the  Usnea 
barbata  and  several  other  lichens  contain  uanie  acid,  a  substance  crystallizing 
from  alcohol  in  fine  yellowish-white  needles  with  metallic  lustre,  having 
the  formula  Ci^H^fi^.  It  gives  no  orcin  by  distillation,  but  a  substance 
similar  to  it,  which  probably  contains  CgHjoO,,  and  has  been  designated  by 
the  name  of  bela-orcin.  The  Parmelia  parittina  furnishes  another  new  sub- 
stance, chrysophanic  acid,  crystallizing  in  fine  golden-yellow  scales,  and  con- 
taining CjoHgO,.  It  is  a  very  stable  substance,  and  may  be  sublimed 
without  much  decomposition.  The  same  body  is  present  in  rhubarb,  to- 
gether with  emodin,  a  principle  closely  resembling  chrysophanio  acid. 

Cochineal.  —  This  is  a  little  insect,  the  Coccus  cactt,  which  lives  on  several 
species  of  cactus,  found  in  warm  climates,  and  cultivated  for  the  purpose, 
as  in  Central  America.  The  dried  body  of  the  insect  yields  to  water  and 
alcohol  a  magnificent  red  coloring  matter,  precipitable  by  alumina  and 
oxide  of  tin:  carmine  is  a  preparation  of  this  kind.  In  cochineal  the  color- 
ing matter  is  associated  with  several  inorganic  salts,  especially  phosphates 
and  nitrogenous  substances.  Mr.  Warren  De  La  Rue,  who  has  published 
a  very  elaborate  investigation  of  cochineal,*  has  separated  the  pure  color- 
ing matter,  which  he  calls  carminic  acid,  by  the  following  process:  The 
aqueous  decoction  of  the  insect  is  precipitated  by  lead  acetate,  and  the  im- 
pure lead  carmin^te  washed  and  decomposed  by  hydrogen  sulphide:  the 
coloring  matter  thus  separated  is  submitted  again  to  the  same  treatment. 
A  solution  of  carminic  acid  is  thus  obtained,  which  is  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness, redissolved  in  absolute  alcohol,  and  digested  with  crude  lead  car- 
bonate, whereby  a  small  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid  is  separated,  and, 
lastly,  mixed  with  ether,  which  separates  a  trace  of  a  nitrogenous  substance. 
The  residue  now  obtained  on  evaporation  is  pure  carminic  acid.  It  is  a 
purple-brown  mass,  yielding  a  fine  red  powder,  soluble  in  water  and  alco- 
hol in  all  proportions,  slightly  soluble  in  ether.  It  is  soluble  without  de- 
composition in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  but  readily  attacked  by  chlorine, 
bromine,  and  iodine,  which  change  its  color  to  yellow.  It  resists  a  tem- 
perature of  136°  C.  (277°  F.),  but  is  charred  when  heated  more  strongly. 
Carminic  acid  is  a  feeble  acid.  The  composition  of  the  substance,  dried 
at  120°  C.  (248°  F.),  is  represented  by  Cj^II.^Og,  which  formula  is  corrobo- 
rated by  the  analysis  of  a  copper  compouna,  2Ci4H,40g.  CuO. 

By  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  carminic  acid,  there  is  formed,  together 
with  oxalic  acid,  a  splendid  nitrogenetted  acid,  crystallizing  in  yellow 
rhombic  plates.  This  substance,  to  which  the  name  nitrococcusic  acid  was 
given,  is  bibasic :  it  contains  CgH^NgO,.  It  is  soluble  in  cold,  more  so  in 
boiling  water,  and  readily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Nitrococcusio 
acid  is  evidently  derived  from  a  non-nitrogenous  compound  in  which  part 
of  the  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  NO,.  Like  all  substances  of  this  class,  it 
explodes  when  heated. 

In  the  mother-liquor,  from  which  the  carminic  acid  has  been  separated, 
De  La  Rue  discovered  a  white,  crystAlline,  nitrogenous  substance,  for  which 
he  established  the  formula  C|H,,NO,.  This  substance  is  identical  with 
tyrosine^  which  will  be  mentioned  in  the  section  on  Animal  Chemistry. 

Madder.  —  The  root  of  the  Rubia  iinctorum,  cultivated  in  southern  France, 
the  Levant,  &c.,  is  the  most  permanent  and  valuable  of  the  red  dye-stuffs. 
In  addition  to  several  yellow  coloring  matters,  which  are  of  little  impor- 
tance for  the  purposes  of  the  dyer,  madder  contains  two  red  pigments, 
which  are  called  alizarin  and  purpurin.     These  substances  have  been  the 

*  Memoira  of  the  Chemical  Socfety,  toI.  iii.  p.  454. 
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subject  of  very  extensive  researches  by  Debus,  Higgins,  and  especially 
Schunck.  The  latest  papers  on  madder  have  been  published  by  WoUT  and 
Streckeri  whose  formuln  are  quoted  in  the  following  abstract: 

Alizarin. — The  aqueous  decoction  of  madder  is  precipitated  by  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  the  precipitate  washed  and  boiled  with  aluminium  chlo- 
ride, which  dissolves  the  red  pigments,  an  insoluble  brownish  residue  re- 
maining behind.     The  solution,  when  mixed  with  hydrochloric  acid,  yields 
a  precipitate   consisting  chiefly  of  alizarin  —  still,  however,  contaminated 
with  purpurin.     The  impure  alizarin  thus  obtained  maybe  further  purified 
by  again  throwing  down  the  alcoholic  solution  with  aluminium  hydrate,  and 
boiling  the  precipitate  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  soda,  which   leaves 
a  pure  compound  of  alumina  and  alizarin  behind.     From  this  the  alizarin 
is  separated  by  hydrochloric  acid  and  recrystallized  from  alcohol.     Pure 
alizarin  crystallizes  in  splendid  red  prisms,  which  may  be  sublimed.     It  is 
but  slightly  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  but  dissolves  in  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  with  a  deep  red  color.  On  addition  of  water,  the  coloring  mat- 
ter is  reprecipitated  unchanged.   It  is  also  soluble  in  alkaline  liquids,  to  which 
it  imparts  a  mnguificent  purple  color.     It  is  insoluble  in  cold  solution  of 
alum.     Alizarin  is  the  chief  coloring  matter  of  madder:  it  contains  C^^U^ 
O3 .  2H20,^  and  is  a  feeble  acid:  a  few  definite  compounds  with  mineral 
oxides  have  been   prepared,  among  which   a   lime  compound,  iC^Hfi^. 
8CaH,0,,  may  be  mentioned.     The  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  alizarin  gives 
rise  to  the  formation  of  oxalic  acid  and  phthalic  acid  (p.  666): 

CioH«0,    H-     H,0     +      0,     =     C,H,04      -f  "^   C,H,04 
Alizarin.  Phthalic  acid. 

PuBPURiN.  —  Madder  is  allowed  to  ferment  and  then  boiled  with  a  strong 
solution  of  alum.  The  solution,  when  mixed  with  sulphuric  acid,  yields  a 
red  precipitate,  which  is  purified  by  re- crystallization  from  alcohol.  Pur- 
purin thus  obtained  crystallizes  in  red  needles,  which  contain  C^H^O, .  H,0, 
t.  e.,  one  atom  of  carbon  less  than  alizarin.  When  treated  with  nitric  acid, 
purpurin,  like  alizarin,  furnishes  oxalic  and  phthalic  acids.  Purpurin 
likewise  contributes  to  the  tinctorial  properties  of  madder,  but  less  so  than 
alizarin.  Together  with  alizarin  and  purpurin,  several  other  substances 
occur  in  madder,  among  which  may  be  noticed  an  orange  pigment.,  rti^ffcui, 
convertible  by  oxidizing  agents  into  a  peculiar  acid,  rvbiacie  acid,  a  yellow 
pigment,  xanthirif  a  bitter  principle,  rabiafij  sugar,  pectio  acid,  and  several 
resins,  &c. 

Oaranein  is  a  coloring  material,  which  is  produced  by  the  action  of  sul- 
phuric acid  upon  madder.  This  substance  possesses  a  higher  tinctorial 
power  than  madder  itself. 

The  beautiful  Turkey-red  of  cotton  cloth  is  a  madder  color;  it  is  given 
by  a  very  complicated  process,  the  theory  of  which  is  not  yet  perfectly 
elucidated. 

Safflower.  —  This  Fubstance  contains  a  yellow  and  a  red  coloring  matter, 
the  latter  being  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alkaline  liquids.  The 
safflower  may  be  exhausted  with  water  acidulated  with  acetic  acid,  and  the 
solution  mixed  with  lead  acetate,  and  filtered  from  the  dark-colored  impure 
precipitate.  The  lead  compound  of  the  yellow  pigment  may  then  be  thrown 
down  by  addition  of  ammonia  and  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid.  In  its 
purest  form  the  yellow  matter  constitutes  a  deep  yellow,  uncrystallizable, 
and  very  soluble  substance,  very  prone  to  oxidation.  In  its  lead-compound 
it  has  probably  the  composition  Cj^H^O,,. 

The  red  matter,  or  earthamin,  is  obtained  from  the  residual  safflower  by 
a  dilute  solution  of  sodium  carbonate ;  pieces  of  cotton-wool  are  immersed 

*  According  to  Schunck,  th«  formula  of  idizarin  Is  Ci4Hi(P4. 
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in  the  liquid,  and  acetic  acid  gradually  added.  The  dried  cotton  is  then 
digested  in  a  fresh  quantity  of  the  alkaline  solution,  and  the  liquid  supersatu- 
rated with  citric  acid,  which  throws  down  the  carthamin  in  carmine-red  flocks. 
It  formSyigrhen  pure  and  dry,  an  amorphous,  brilliant,  green  powder,  nearly 
insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol  with  splendid  purple  color.  It 
contains  Cj^Hj^Of. 

Brazil'tpood  and  Logwood  giYe  red  and  purple  infusions,  which  are  largely 
used  in  dyeing:  the  coloring  principle  of  logwood  is  termed  hematoxylifiy 
and  has  been  obtained  in  crystals.  This  substance  contains  CjgHi^O^.  Acids 
brighten  these  colors,  and  alkalies  render  them  purple  or  blue. 

Among  yellow  dyes,  quercitron  bark,  ftutic-woody  and  saffron  may  be  men- 
tioned, and  also  turmeric :  these  all  give  yellow  infusions  to  water,  and  fur- 
nish more  or  less  permanent  colors. 

Purree  or  Indian  yellow,  a  body  of  unknown  origin,  used  in  water-color 
painting,  is,  according  to  the  researches  of  Stenhouse  and  Erdmann,  a 
compound  of  magnesia  with  a  substance  termed  purr  etc  or  euzanthic  acid. 
The  latter,  when  pure,  crystallizes  in  nearly  colorless  needles,  sparingly 
soluble  in  cold  water,  and  of  sweetish-bitter  taste.  It  forms  yellow  com- 
pounds with  the  alkalies  and  earths,  and  is  decomposed  by  heat,  with  pro- 
duction of  a  neutral  crystalline  sublimate,  purrenone  or  euxanthone.  Purreio 
acid  contains  C^iH^gOj.,  purrenone  CjqH^O^.  By  the  action  of  chlorine, 
bromine,  and  nitric  acid,  a  series  of  substitution-products  are  formed. 

Frangnlin,  C^HgO,,  from  Rhamnue  franffula,  has  been  already  mentioned 
as  a  triatomic  phenol  (p.  571). 

Morindin,  CmHjoOj^,  Is  a  yellow  crystalline  coloring  matter,  occurring  in 
the  root  of  Jforinda  eitrifolia,  called  Soranjee  in  the  East  Indies.  When 
heated  it  is  converted  into  a  beautiful  crystalline  body,  morindone,  contain- 
ing C^HjoO^. 

Aloes. — Certain  of  the  products  of  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  aloet, 
▼ery  much  resemble  some  of  the  derivatiyes  of  indigo,  without,  howeyer, 
it  seems,  being  identical  with  them.  Powdered  aloes,  heated  for  a  consid- 
erable time  with  excess  of  moderately  strong  nitric  acid,  yields  a  deep-red 
solution,  which,  on  cooling,  deposits  a  yellow  crystalline  mass.  This,  puri- 
fied by  suitable  means,  constitutes  ehryaammie  aexd:  it  crystallises  in  golden- 
yellow  scales,  which  haye  a  bitter  taste,  and  are  but  sparingly  soluble  in 
water.  Its  potassium-salt  has  a  carmine-red  tint,  and  exhibits  a  green  me- 
tallic lustre,  like  that  of  murexide.  The  formula  of  chrysammic  acid  is 
not  perfectly  established.  It  is  probably  CfH,N,0.or  CfU,(N0.)20,.  Like 
picric  acid,  it  yields,  with  chloride  of  lime,  chloropicrin.  The  mother- 
liquor,  from  which  the  chrysammic  acid  has  been  deposited,  contains  a 
second  acid,  the  ehryeolepie,  which  also  forms  golden-yellow,  sparingly  sol- 
uble, scaly  crystals.  The  potassium-salt  forms  small,  yellow  prisms,  of 
little  solubility.  It  explodes  by  heat.  Chrysolepic  acid  contains  CeH,N,Of : 
it  is  said  to  be  identical  with  picric  acid. 

To  these  may  be  added  the  etypkniCf  or  oxypicric  acid,  described  by  Bott- 
ger  and  Will,  produced  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*2  upon  asea- 
fcetida  and  seyeral  other  gum-resins  and  extracts.  Brazil-wood  and  purree, 
when  treated  with  excess  of  nitric  acid,  likewise  yield  styphnic  acid.  It 
crystAllizes,  when  pure,  in  slender,  yellowish-white  prisms,  sparingly  sol- 
uble in  water,  readily  dissoWed  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  has  a  purely 
astringent  taste,  and  stains  the  skin  yellow.  By  a  gentle  heat  it  melts, 
and  on  cooling  becomes  crystalline ;  suddenly  and  strongly  heated  it  burns 
like  gun-powder.  It  also  yields  chloropicrin.  The  salts  of  this  substance 
mostly  crystallize  in  orange-yellow  needles,  and  explode  with  great  violence 
by  heat.  Styphnic  acid  contains  CeHgN^Og,  t.  «.,  picric  acid  -)-  1  atom  o^ 
oxygen. 
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Common  resin,  or  colophony,  Airnisbes  perhaps  the  best  example  of  the 
class.  It  is  the  resinous  substance  which  remains  when  turpentine  or  pine 
resin  is  heated  till  the  water  and  volatile  oil  are  expelled,  and  is  a  mixture 
of  two  distinct  bodies  having  acid  properties:  viz.,  abietie  aeid^  ^H^%fi» 
which  is  crystallizable,  and  pvnie  acid,  ^so^ao^V  'whi<}b  is  amorphous.  These 
acids  may  be  separated  from  each  other  by  their  difference  of  solubility  in 
cold  and  somewhat  dilute  alcohol,  the  latter  being  by  far  the  more  soluble 
of  the  two.  Pure  abietie  acid  crystallizes  in  small,  colorless,  rhombic 
prisms,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  hot  strong  alcohol,  in  volatile  oils, 
and  in  ether.  It  melts  when  heated,  but  cannot  be  distilled  without  de- 
composition. An  alcoholic  solution  of  abietie  acid,  precipitated  bj  sul- 
phuric acid,  yields  another  crystalline  acid  called  tylvic  acid,  isomeric  with 
pinic  acid.  A  fourth  resin-acid,  called  pimaric  acid^  also  isomeric  with  pinic 
acid,  has  been  found  in  the  turpentine  of  the  Pinus  marUima  of  Bordeaux. 

Lae  is  a  very  valuable  resin,  much  harder  than  colophony,  and  easily 
soluble  in  alcohol:  three  varieties  are  known  in  commerce  —  viz..  Mtick-lac, 
teed  lac,  and  shellac.  It  is  used  in  varnishes,  and  in  the  manufacture  of 
hats,  and  very  largely  in  the  preparation  of  sealing-wax,  of  which  it  forms 
the  chief  ingredient.  Crude  lac  contains  a  red  dye  called  lac-dye,  which  is 
partly  soluble  in  water.  Lac  dissolves  in  considerable  quantity  in  a  hot 
solution  of  borax ;  Indian  ink,  rubbed  up  with  this  liquid,  forms  a  most 
excellent  label-ink  for  the  laboratory,  as  it  is  unaffected  by  acid  vapors,  and, 
when  once  dry,  becomes  nearly  insoluble  in  water. 

Mastic,  dammar-resin,  and  sandarac  are  resins  largely  used  by  the  varnish- 
maker.  Dragon^s  blood  is  a  resin  of  deep-red  color.  Copal  is  also  a  very 
valuable  substance.*  it  differs  from  the  other  resins  in  being  but  slowly  dis- 
solved by  alcohol  and  essential  oils.  It  is  miscible,  however,  in  the  melted 
state  with  oils,  and  is  thus  made  into  varnish.  Amber  appears  to  be  a  fossil 
resin ;  it  is  found  accompanying  brown-coal  or  lignite.  Caoutchouc  and 
guttapercha  have  been  already  described  as  terpenes  (p.  492). 

Most  of  the  resins,  when  exposed  to  destructive  distillation,  yield  oily 
pyro-products,  usually  of  hydrocarbons,  which  have  been  studied  with 
partial  success.  Great  difficulties  occur  in  these  investigations:  the  task 
of  separating  fVom  each  other,  and  isolating  bodies  which  scarcely  differ 
but  in  their  boiling  points,  is  exceedingly  troublesome. 

Balsams  are  natural  mixtures  of  resins  with  volatile  oils.  They  differ 
very  greatly  in  consistence,  some  being  quite  fluid,  others  solid  and  brittle. 
By  keeping,  the  softer  kinds  often  become  hard.  Balsams  may  be  con- 
veniently divided  into  two  classes  —  viz.,  those  which,  like  common  and 
Venice  turpentine,  Canada  balsam.  Copaiba  balsam,  &c.,  are  nearly  natural 
varnishes,  or  solutions  of  resins  in  volatile  oils,  and  those  which  contain 
benzoic  or  cinnamic  acid  in  addition,  as  Peru  and  Tolu  balsams,  and  the 
solid  resinous  bemoin,  commonly  called  gum-benzoin, 

Tolu-balsam,  by  distillation  with  water,  yields  three  products  — namely, 
benzoic  acid,  cinnamein,  or  styracin,  CijH^^O,  (p.  641),  and  toUne,  a  vola- 
tile, colorless  hydrocarbon,  boiling  at  lliP  C.  (388°  F.),  and  containing 
C„H,g,  or,  according  to  some  authorities,  Cj^Hjg.  The  balsam  freed  in  this 
manner  from  essential  oils,  and  exposed  to  destructive  distillation,  yields 
in  succession  a  viscous  liquid,  which  crystallizes  in  the  receiver,  and  a  thin 
liquid  heavier  than  water ;  carbon  dioxide  and  carbon  monoxide  are  largely- 
evolved,  and  the  retort  is  afterwards  found  to  contain  a  residue  of  charcoal. 
The  solid  product  is  chiefly  a  mixture  of  benzoic  and  cinnamic  acids:  tlie 
volatile  oil  contains  at  least  two  substances  differing  in  their  boiling  points, 
and  are  easily  separated — namely,  toluene  (p.  495),  and  an  oily  liquid 
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beaTier  than  water,  of  high  hoiling  point,  and  haying  the  composition  and 
characters  of  benzoic  ether. 

Liquid  atorax^  distilled  with  water  holding  in  solution  a  little  sodium  car- 
bonate, yields  a  small  and  yariable  quantity  of  volatile  oil,  not  homogeneous, 
but  from  which,  by  careful  distillation,  pure  cinnamene  or  styrolene,  CgHg 
(p.  501),  may  be  extracted. 

Storaz,  from  which  the  styrol  has  been  separated  by  distillation,  when 
treated  with  sodium  carbonate,  yields  a'  considerable  quantity  of  sodium 
oinnamate.  The  residue  consists  of  resinous  bodies,  associated  with  ityra' 
cin  or  oinnyl  oinnamate  (p.  641). 


PART  IV. 

ANIMAL  CHEMISTRY 


INTBODUCnON. 

ANIMAL  CHEMISTRT,  for  the  purpose  of  clearness,  may  be  divided 
into  the  chemistry  of  separate  substances  entering  into  the  composi- 
tion of  the  fluids  and  solids  of  animals,  the  chemistry  of  the  complex  ani- 
mal fluids  and  textures,  and  the  chemistry  of  the  processes  which  take 
place  in  the  animal  body. 

This  classification  has  a  great  many  advantages,  and  in  the  following 
brief  abstract  the  subject  will  be  considered  under  these  different  heads. 

Many  animal  substances  have  been  already  fully  mentioned  in  the  inor- 
ganic part  of  this  work :  for  example,  water,  carbonic  acid,  and  calcium 
phosphate;  the  other  animal  substances,  as  urea,  formic,  and  hippuric 
acid,  have  been  placed  in  the  organic  part,  because,  from  their  composi- 
tion, relations,  and  properties,  they  could  not  be  separated  from  manj 
bodies  which  are  not  connected  with  animal  chemistry.  As  the  chemical 
knowledge  of  other  animal  substances  is  perfected,  these  also  will  be  placed 
under  the  head  of  organic  chemistry  ;  and  thus  animal  chemistry  will  ulti- 
mately embrace  the  knowledge  of  the  composition  and  properties  of  the 
complex  fluids  and  textures  of  the  body,  and  of  the  chemical  actions  re- 
sulting from  the  air  and  food  which  are  requisite  for  the  support  of  ani- 
mal life. 

Although  animal  ohemistry  has  hitherto  occupied  the  attention  of  nearly 
every  great  chemist,  yet  comparatiyely  much  remains  to  be  done  and  to  be 
undone.  For  example,  the  very  diff'erent  substances  which  are  included 
under  the  term  protein-principles,  that  is,  of  which  protein  is  the  first  pro- 
duct of  decomposition  and  ammonia  carbonate  the  last,  can  scarcely  yet  be 
arranged  according  to  their  percentage-composition,  much  less  be  repre- 
sented truly  by  any  formulso.  The  chemical  composition  of  the  difiereot 
organs  and  textures  of  the  body,  of  the  brain  or  blood,  for  instance,  or 
even  of  the  bones,  is  differently  given,  according  as  this  or  that  method  of 
analysis  is  followed.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  secretions  and  excre- 
tions ;  and  these  vary  so  much  at  different  times,  in  different  persons,  and 
in  different  classes  of  animals,  that  no  single  standard  of  comparison  can 
be  adopted ;  but  the  highest  and  lowest  limits  of  composition  for  health 
and  disease  must  be  regarded,  and  not  the  mean  of  a  number  of  analysea 

A  still  more  difficult  problem  is  presented  to  the  chemist  in  the  investi- 
gation of  the  processes  which  take  place  in  the  bodies  of  animals  and  vege^ 
tables.  The  solution  of  the  food  by  the  action  of  alkalies,  acids,  and  fer- 
ments ;  the  nutrition  of  the  organs  by  the  blood ;  the  production  of  animal 
heat  by  the  action  of  inspired  oxygen;  and  the  removal  from  the  body 
of  the  substances  that  have  been  used  or  are  useless  or  injurious ;  —  these 
are  questions  which  in  future  years  will  form  the  chief  subjects  of  investi- 
gation in  animal  chemistry,  whilst  in  vegetable  chemistry  the  influence  of 
sunlight  in  promoting  the  formation  of  the  innumerable  compounds  of  ear> 
bon  will  have  to  be  determined. 
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ON  SEPARATE  SUBSTANCES   ENTERING  INTO  THE  COMPOSITION 
OF  THE  FLUIDS  AND  SOLIDS  OF  ANIMALS. 


ALBUMINOUS  PRINCIPLSS. 

Although,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  no  chemical  dis- 
tinction exists  between  vegetable  and  animal  substances,  and  although 
many  mineral  substances  always  exist  in  the  fluids  and  solids  of  ani- 
mals and  vegetables,  yet  there  is  a  class  of  substances  which  formerly 
were  considered  as  exclusively  animal,  and  of  these  we  still  know  so  little 
that  it  is  most  convenient  still  to  keep  them  distinct  from  other  organic 
substances.  They  form  the  chief  part  of  the  solid  constituents  of  the 
blood,  muscles,  nerves,  glands,  and  other  organs  of  animals,  and  they  occur 
in  small  quantities  in  almost  every  part  of  vegetables.  Their  atomic 
weight  and  constitution  are  still  unknown,  and  only  slight  differences  exist 
in  the  percentage  composition  ;  thus : 
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They  are  amorphous,  more  or  less  soluble  in  water,  soluble  in  excess  of 
acetic  acid,  more  soluble  in  alkalies,  almost  insoluble  in  alcohol,  and  quite 
so  in  ether.  Strong  mineral  acids  dissolve  all  albuminous  substances.  The 
hydrochloric  acid  solution  is  first  blue,  then  violet,  then  brown.  The  nitric 
acid  solution  is  yellow,  and  gives  rise  to  xanthoproteic  acid,  which  dissolves 
in  alkalies  and  ammonia  with  orange-red  color.  Caustic  alkalies  decom- 
pose albuminous  substances  according  to  the  temperature,  giving  rise  to 
leucine,  tyrosine,  oxalic  acid,  carbonic  acid,  and  ammonia. 

Albuminous  substances  are  precipitated  from  solutions:  1.  By  excess  of 
mineral  acids.  2.  By  potassium  ferrocyanide  with  acetic  acid  or  a  little 
hydrochloric  acid.  8.  By  acetic  acid,  with  a  considerable  quantity  orcou- 
centrated  solutions  of  neutral  salts  of  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths,  gum 
arable,  or  dextrin.  When  examined  for  circular  polarization,  they  rotate 
the  light  more  or  less  to  the  left. 

Sebum  Albumin  is  the  most  abundant  albuminous  substance  in  animal 
bodies.  It  can  be  obtained  tolerably  pure  from  blood-serum  by  precipita- 
tion with  lead  acetate,  washing  with  water,  suspending  the  precipitated 
lead  compound  in  water,  and  decomposing  it  with  carbonic  acid ;  then,  by 
filtration,  a  very  cloudy  solution  of  albumin  is  obtained.  It  forms  a  yel- 
low, elastic,  transparent  substauce,  which  when  perfectly  dry  can  be  heated 
to  100°  without  change.  It  is  soluble  in  water  and  precipitable  by  alcohol ; 
long  continued  action  of  alcohol  changes  it  into  coagulated  albumin.  Se- 
rum albumin  is  not  precipitated  by  carbonic,  acetic,  tartaric,  or  phos- 
phoric acid ;  when  mixed  with  a  very  small  quantity  of  other  very  weak 
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mineral  acids,  it  is  not  precipitated;  by  large  quantities  of  aciA  it  is  im- 
mediately precipitated ;  nitric  acid  acts  most  strongly.  The  precipitate 
with  strong  hydrochloric  acid  dissolves  in  an  excess  of  acid ;  and  on  add- 
ing water  to  this  solution,  a  precipitate  forms,  which,  after  filtration  and 
squeezing,  dissolves  in  water  and  has  all  the  reactions  of  hydrochloride  of 
syntonin ;  caustic  potash  and  soda-solution  change  the  serum  albumin  into 
compounds  of  albumin  with  the  alkali. 

When  heated  to  72^  or  78^  C.  (IGS^*  F.),  blood-serum  coagulates  into  a 
compact  mass.  The  fluid  begins  to  be  cloudy  at  60®  C.  (140°  F.).  Coagu- 
lation occurs  at  a  lower  temperature  when  very  dilute  phosphoric  or 
acetic  acid  is  added,  or  neutral  salts  in  small  quantity,  and  at  a  higher 
temperature  with  a  very  little  sodium  carbonate. 

Serum  albumin  is  precipitated  from  its  solutions  by  most  of  the  ealts  of 
the  heavy  metals.     When  agitated  with  ether  it  does  not  coagulate. 

Eao  Albumin  differs  from  serum  albumin  by  grndually  giving  a  precipi- 
tate when  agitated  with  ether;  oil  of  turpentine  also  coagulates  this  kind 
of  albumin.  Serum  albumin  dissolves  easily  in  strong  niiric  acid,  whilst 
egg  albumin  scarcely  dissolves  at  all.  When  a  solution  of  egg  albumin  is 
injected  into  the  veins  or  under  the  skin  of  dogs  or  rabbits,  the  egg  albu- 
min passes  unchanged  into  the  urine,  whilst  serum  albumin,  injected  in  the 
same  way,  does  not  pass  into  the  urine  at  all. 

When  white  of  egg  is  thinly  spread  upon  a  plate  and  exposed  to  evapo- 
ration in  a  warm  place,  it  dries  up  to  a  pale-yellow,  brilliant,  gum-like 
substance  destitute  of  all  traces  of  crvstalline  structure.  In  this  state  it 
may  be  preserved  unchanged  for  any  length  of  time,  the  presence  of  water 
being  in  all  oases  necessary  to  putrefactive  decomposition.  The  watery 
solutions  of  egg  albumin  and  serum  albumin  coagulate  at  the  same  tempera- 
ture under  similar  circumstances.  The  existence  of  unoxidixed  sulphur  in 
albumin  is  easily  shown ;  a  boiled  egg  blackens  a  silver  spoon,  from  a  trace 
of  alkaline  sulphide  formed  or  separated  during  the  coagulation ;  and  a 
solution  of  albumin  in  excess  of  caustic  potash  mixed  with  a  little  acetate 
of  lead,  gives,  on  boiling,  a  black  precipitate  containing  sulphide  of  lead. 

Casein;  and  Albuminate  ob  Pbotein.  —  Albuminous  substances,  when 
treated  with  solution  of  potash,  undergo  more  or  less  change  according  to 
the  strength  of  the  potash  and  the  temperature  at  which  the  action  takes 
place.  Sometimes  bodies  can  be  produced  which  agree  well  together,  and 
cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  casein  of  milk,  although  most  probably 
casein  is  not  identical  with  artificial  albuminate,  and  the  bodies  which  are 
produced  by  the  action  of  potash  on  different  albuminous  substances  may 
differ  slightly  one  from  the  other,  as  is  evident  in  the  difference  of  their 
rotatory  action  on  polarized  light. 

Casein  occurs  most  plentifully  in  the  milk  of  animal  feeders.  In  the 
fluids  of  the  textures  it  has  certainly  not  been  found.  In  the  blood  it  is 
entirely  absent,  and  it  is  rarely  present  in  the  fluid  of  cysts. 

It  is  best  obtained  from  milk  by  precipitating  it  with  crystalline  magne- 
sium sulphate,  filtering  and  washing  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  Epsom 
salt,  then  dissolving  the  precipitate  in  water;  the  butter  is  filtered  off,  and 
the  clear  solution  precipitated  by  dilute  acetic  acid. 

For  preparing  protein  or  potassium  albuminate,  any  albuminous  sub- 
stance may  be  used.  Lieberkuhn  directs  egg  albumin  to  be  stirred  with 
an  equal  volume  of  water  and  filtered ;  the  filtrate  to  be  reduced  to  one- 
half  in  shallow  vessels  at  40®  C.  (104®  F.),  and,  after  cooling,  to  be  mixed 
with  concentrated  potash  drop  by  drop  until  the  whole  substance  sets  to  a 
strong  transparent  jelly.  This  is  cut  into  pieces  of  the  size  of  a  bean,  and 
thrown  Into  much  distilled  water;  after  being  stirred,  the  water  is  poured 
off  from  the  albuminate.     The  washing  is  repeated  as  long  as  any  alkaline 
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reaction  remains.  The  purified  albuminate  is  then  dissolyed  in  boiling 
water  or  spirits  of  wine,  in  which  it  ought  to  give  a  clear  solution. 

An  albuminate  is  more  simply  obtained  by  shaking  milk  with  caustic 
soda  and  ether,  pouring  off  the  clear  alkaline  lower  layer  of  fluid,  precipi- 
tating it  with  acetic  acid,  and  washing  it  with  water. 

The  dried  casein  and  albuminate  are  yellow,  transparent,  and  hygro- 
scopic, swelling  up  in  water,  but  not  dissolving.  When  precipitated  in  a 
flocky  state,  they  dissolye  easily  in  water  if  it  contains  a  little  alkali.  The 
precipitate  which  forms  on  neutralizing  the  alkaline  solution,  dissolves 
easily  in  an  excess  of  acetic  acid  or  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  On  the  ad- 
dition of  an  excess  of  mineral  acid,  or  by  neutralizing  with  an  alkali,  these 
solutions  give  a  precipitate. 

The  neutral  or  feebly  alkaline  albuminate  and  casein  in  alkaline  solution, 
are  precipitated  in  the  cold  by  alcohol :  when  hot  they  are  dissolved.  Al- 
buminates are  precipitated  by  copper  sulphate,  silver  nitrate,  and  barium 
chloride.  Lieberkiihn  gives  as  their  formula  C72U,„R,NuO^,  R  denoting 
an  atom  of  univalent  metal.  According  to  him,  potassium  albuminate  has 
the  same  composition.  Meissner  says  that  by  boiling  casein  continuously, 
lactic  acid  and  creatin  are  formed. 

By  fusion  with  potassium  hydrate,  casein  yields  valeric  and  butyric  acids, 
besides  other  products. 

The  most  striking  property  of  casein  is  its  coagulability  by  certain  animal 
membranes.  This  is  well  seen,  in  the  process  of  cheesemaking,  in  prepar- 
ing the  curd.  A  piece  of  the  stomach  of  the  calf,  with  its  mucous  membmne, 
is  slightly  washed,  put  into  a  large  quantity  of  milk,  and  the  whole  slowly 
heated  to  about  58°  C.  (124°  F.).  In  a  short  time  after  this  temperature 
has  been  attained,  the  milk  is  observed  to  separate  into  a  solid,  white  co- 
agulum,  or  mass  of  curd,  and  a  yellowish,  translucent  liquid  called  whey. 
The  curd  contains  all  the  casein  of  the  milk,  much  of  the  fat,  and  much  of 
the  inorganic  matter:  the  whey  retains  the  milk-sugar  and  the  soluble 
salts.  It  is  just  possible  that  this  mysterious  change  may  be  really  due  to 
the  formation  of  a  little  lactic  acid  from  the  milk-sugar,  under  the  joint 
influence  of  a  slowly  decomposing  membrane  and  the  elevated  temperature, 
and  that  this  acid  may  be  sufficient  in  quantity  to  withdraw  the  alkali 
which  holds  the  casein  in  solution,  and  thus  occasion  its  precipitation  in 
the  insoluble  state.  The  loss  of  weight  the  membrane  itself  suffers  in  this 
operation  is  very  small :  it  has  been  found  not  to  exceed  j^j^jf  part. 

Paralbumin  has  as  yet  been  found  only  in  ovarian  cysts,  and  it  rarely 
occurs  alone.  It  is  precipitated  by  alcohol,  but  still  contains  some  alkali. 
It  is  coagulated  by  boiling,  but  cannot  be  filtered.  When  it  is  dissolved  in 
much  water,  and  carbonic  acid  gas  is  passed  through  it,  a  plentiful  flocky 
precipitate  falls;  acetic  acid  carefully  added  act«  still  better.  The  pre- 
cipitate is  easily  soluble  in  an  excess  of  acetic  acid,  or  in  a  very  weak  solu- 
tion of  alkali.  By  the  addition  of  magnesium  sulphate  it  is  not  precipitated 
from  a  feeble  alkaline  solution.  It  gives  a  precipitate  wilh  acetic  acid  and 
potassium  ferrocyanide,  lead  acetate,  alum,  apd  copper  sulphate.  The 
composition  of  this  albuminous  substance  is  stated  by  Haerlin  to  be  51*8 
carbon,  6*9  hydrogen,  12  8  nitrogen,  26  8  oxygen,  and  1-7  sulphur. 

Syntonin  or  Pasapeptone.  —  As  by  the  action  of  alkalies  on  albuminous 
matters  the  albuminates  are  produced,  so  by  treating  these  with  strong 
hydrochloric  acid,  syntonin  is  formed  among  other  products  of  decomposi- 
tion. Probably  the  shorter  the  time  the  acid  is  in  action,  the  more  synto- 
nin is  formed.  It  is  also  formed  from  other  albuminous  substances,  most 
ensily  from  myosin,  as  in  the  first  action  of  the  gastric  juice  in  the  stomach. 
For  preparing  syntonin,  fresh-cut  meat  is  treated  with  cold  water,  and  the 
residue  is  mixed  with  water  containing  j^,j^^  hydrochloric  acid ;  a  thick- 
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ish  solution  is  thus  obtained  which  can  be  filtered.  The  clear  liquid  is  care- 
fully neutralized  with  sodium  carbonate,  which  gives  a  gelatinous  precipi- 
tate of  syntonin ;  this  is  purified  by  washing  with  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 
It  contains  much  unaltered  myosin.  From  fibrin,  serum  albumin,  or  any 
other  albuminous  matter,  except  unooagulated  egg  albumin,  syntonin  may 
be  obtained  by  dissolving  them  in  fuming  hydrochloric  acid,  filtering,  and 
precipitating  the  filtrate  with  twice  its  volume  of  water ;  the  precipitate  is 
filtered  off,  dissolved  in  water,  and  precipitated  by  careful  neutralization 
with  sodium  carbonate. 

The  composition  of  syntonin  is  64*1  carbon,  7*8  hydrogen,  16-1  nitrogen. 
21*5  oxygen,  and  I'l  sulphur.  It  is  insoluble  in  solution  of  sodium  chlo- 
ride, whatever  its  concentration ;  easily  soluble  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  in  feebly  alkaline  liquids.  The  solution  in  lime-water  is  partially 
coagulated  by  boiling.  When  the  solution  is  boiled,  sodium  chloride,  mag- 
nesium sulphate,  or  caloium  chloride, .  gives  a  precipitate  as  with  many 
other  albuminous  substances.  Syntonin,  like  casein,  when  dissolved  in 
very  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  gives  a  precipitate  with  neutral  potassium- 
salts  at  ordinary  temperatures.  By  the  action  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid 
on  unooagulated  albumin,  an  albuminous  substance  is  first  obtained,  which 
is  scarcely  soluble  in  water,  and  is  also  very  slightly  soluble  in  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid. 

Mtosih  was  first  separated  by  K&hne  from  other  albuminous  matters  oc- 
curring in  the  protoplasma  or  contractile  muscular  substance  that  cau^sea 
the  rigor  mortis.  To  prepare  it  well,  cut-up  flesh  is  carefully  washed  with 
water,  and  the  mass  is  then  placed  in  a  mixture  of  one  volume  of  concen- 
trated solution  of  common  salt  to  two  volumes  of  water;  these  are  contin- 
ually nibbed  together  and  filtered  through  linen;  the  slimy  filtrate  is 
allowed  to  drop  into  much  distilled  water.  The  myosin  is  re-dissolved  in 
solution  of  sodium  chloride,  and  re-precipitated  by  much  water.  It  is  in- 
soluble in  water,  soluble  in  solution  of  common  salt  under  10^,  soluble  in 
very  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  but  in  this  solution  it  passes  by  degrees  inro 
syntonin ;  in  dilute  alkali,  myosin,  like  other  albuminous  matter,  is  soluble, 
being  changed  into  albuminate.  By  heat  it  is  changed  into  coagulated  al- 
bumin. It  is  also  coagulated  by  alcohol.  The  substances  which  occur  in 
yolk  of  egg,  the  crystalline  lens,  and  the  fluid  from  some  cysts,  soluble  in 
concentrated  solutions  of  common  salt,  but  not  soluble  in  water,  have  been 
considered  by  Denis  as  identical  with  myosin,  called  by  him  globulin. 

FiBBi90-l»LASTic  SuBBTANCB  and  FiBRiNOOEN,  or  Pabaolobdlin,  or  Pab- 
AOLOBLX. — ^Alexander  Schmidt  has  found  that  fibrin  is  formed  by  the  con- 
tact of  two  albuminous  matters.  One  he  calls  fibrinoplastic  and  the  other 
fibrinogenous  substance.  The  first  is  especially  plentiful  in  the  red  blood- 
globules,  in  the  serum  of  the  blood,  the  cellular  tissue,  and  the  cornea. 
The  second  is  found  in  exudations,  specially  in  the  pericardium  and  fluid 
of  hydrocele,  in  lymph  and  chyle.  In  their  reactions  they  nearly  resemble 
myosin,  being  soluble  in  a  solution  of  common  salt,  and  precipitable  by  an 
excess  of  iL  They  dissolve  in  very  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and,  by  keep- 
ing, change  into  a  syntonin-like  subst-ance:  soluble  also  in  very  feeble 
alkaline  solutions,  from  which  the  fibrinoplastic  substance  is  more  easily 
precipitated  than  the  fibrinogenic  by  carbonic  acid.  When  these  two  sub- 
stances come  into  contact  in  any  fluid,  they  combine,  quickly  or  slowly, 
according  to  the  greater  or  less  quantity  of  each  substance  in  the  fluid,  to 
form  Fibrin.  The  fluid  coagulates  either  to  a  mass  of  jelly,  or,  when  very 
little  is  present,  the  fibrin  forms  in  separate  flocks.  The  coagulation  takes 
place  more  quickly  at  a  high  temperature,  more  slowly  at  a  low  tempera< 
ture.  The  temperature  of  the  blood  appears  peculiarly  adapted  for  quick 
coagulation  ;  whereas  at  0°  C  it  is  as  slow  as  possible.  In  the  living  vessels 
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the  blood  coagulates  slowly ;  by  contact  with  foreign  bodies  coagulation  oc- 
curs quickly.  Carbonic  acid  protracts  or  preyents  coagulation  ;  passing  air 
through  the  liquid,  or  any  other  agitation,  hastens  it^  Free  acids,  for  ex- 
ample, acetic,  lactic,  phosphoric,  and  also  free  alkalies  and  their  carbon- 
ates, slop  coagulation.  When  brought  into  a  solution  of  sodium  nitrate  or 
chloride,  fibrin  swells  to  a  slimy  jelly-like  mass,  and  partially  dissolves: 
sodium  sulphate  also  hinders  the  coagulation  of  fibrin.  Thus  fibrin  may 
be  prepared  by  allowing  the  blood  to  flow  from  a  vein  into  a  vessel  con* 
taining  much  concentrated  solution  of  sodium  sulphate  whilst  it  is  briskly 
stirred.  The  whole  is  left  to  stand  until  the  blood-globules  are  completely 
separated.  The  clear  fluid  is  then  thrown  into  ten  times  its  bulk  of  water, 
on  which  the  coagulation  of  the  liquid  takes  place.  When  washed  fibrin 
in  a  neutral  liquid  is  heated  to  72^,  it  becomes  white  and  loses  its  trans- 
parency, like  coagulated  albumin.  If  the  liquid  has  an  acid  reaction,  the 
coagulation  takes  place  even  at  a  lower  temperature.  Fibrin  is  usually 
procured  by  washing  the  coagulum  of  blood  in  a  cloth  until  all  the  soluble 
portions  are  removed,  or  by  agitating  fresh  blood  with  a  bundle  of  twigs, 
when  the  fibrin  attaches  itself  to  the  latter,  and  is  easily  removed  and 
cleansed  by  repeated  washing  with  water,  after  which  the  fat  is  extracted 
by  ether.  On  an  average,  fibrin  has  the  composition  52-6  carbon,  7*0  hy- 
drogen, 17*4  nitrogen,  21*8  oxygen,  and  1*2  sulphur. 

CoAQULATSD  ALBUMINOUS  SuBSTANCES.  —  Coagulnted  albumin  is  formed 
from  albumin,  syntonin,  fibrin,  myosin,  &c.,  by  heating  their  neutral  solu- 
tions to  boiling,  or  by  the  action  of  alcohol.  Egg  albumin  is  also  changed 
into  coagulated  albumin  by  strong  hydrochloric  acid  and  by  ether.  The 
albuminates,  and  also  casein,  when  precipitated  by  neutralisation,  pass 
into  coagulatel  albumin  when  heated.  The  coagulated  albuminous  sub- 
stances are  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  other  indiiferent fluids,  scarcely 
soluble  in  dilute  potash,  soluble  with  great  difficulty  in  ammonia.  In  acetic 
acid  they  swell  up,  and  by  degrees  dissolve.  They  are  mostly  insoluble  in 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid;  but  when  pepsin  is  also  present  at  blood  heat, 
they  change  first  into  syntonin,  and  then  into  peptone.  They  are  dissolved 
by  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  and  by  caustic  potash  they  are  changed'  into 
albuminates. 

Amtloib  Substanob. — According  to  C.  Schmidt,  Friedreich,  and  Rekul^, 
it  is  composed  of  53*6  carbon,  7-10  hydrogen,  150  nitrogen,  and  14*4  oxy- 
gen and  sulphur.  It  differs  only  from  coagulated  albumin  in  being  colored 
reddish  by  iodine,  and  violet  by  sulphuric  acid  and  iodine.  It  gives  no 
trace  of  sugar  when  boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  but  with  caustic 
potash  and  acid  it  behaves  exactly  like  an  albuminous  substance.  Concen- 
trated hydrochloric  acid  dissolves  it,  and  the  solution  diluted  with  water 
gives  a  precipitate  which  has  all  the  properties  of  syntonin  hydrochlorate. 
By  solution  in  caustic  potash,  a  potassium  albuminate  is  obtained.  It  may 
be  formed  at  will  by  treating  fibrin  with  very  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
evaporating  the  solution  to  dryness  in  a  water-bath.  An  impure  amyloid 
substance  may  be  obtained  from  any  gland  much  infiltrated  with  the  sub- 
stance, as,  for  example,  the  liver,  by  dividing  it  and  removing  the  vessels, 
and  extracting  the  bile  substances  with  cold  water.  It  is  then  boiled  for 
some  time  with  water  to  remove  the  cellular  tissue,  and  the  residue  is 
treated  with  boiling  alcohol  and  ether  to  dissolve  the  fat  and  cholesterin. 
The  residual  mass  consists  chiefly  of  amyloid  substance  characterized  by 
the  iodine  reaction. 

Peptonb.  —  By  the  action  of  the  acid  gastric  juice,  all  albuminous  sub- 
ftanoes  are  changed  into  bodies  called  peptones.     These  are  found  only  in 
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the  stomach  and  contents  of  the  small  intestines.  They  can  no  longer  be 
detected  in  the  chyle.  They  are  easily  soluble  in  water,  insoluble  in  alco- 
hol or  ether ;  but  alcohol  separates  them  with  difficulty  from  the  watery 
solution;  when  precipitated  they  remain  unchanged  even  after  boiling. 
They  are  not  precipitated  either  by  acids  or  by  alkalies.  Acetic  acid  and 
potassium  ferrocyanide  give  no  precipitate;  but  corrosire  sublimate  and 
lead  acetate  with  ammonia  giye  precipitates.  The  substance  designated  by 
Meissner  as  meiapepfone  does  not  certainly  belong  to  the  peptones,  altfaongh 
of  these  there  are  many  different  kinds,  whose  properties  are  not  yet  suffi- 
ciently made  out  to  enable  them  to  be  accurately  distinguished. 

Metalbvmin  was  found  by  Scherer  in  a  slimy,  ropy,  dropsical  liquid  ob- 
tained by  tapping.  In  the  dilute  liquid  neither  acetic  nor  hydrochloric 
acid  caused  a  precipitate.  It  became  cloudy  when  boiled,  and  after  this 
acetic  acid  caused  no  precipitate.  Acetic  acid  and  potassium  ferrocyanide 
also  caused  no  precipitate.  Alcohol  caused  a  precipitate,  which  redissoWed 
in  water. 

HiBMOOLOBiN,  64*2  carbon,  7*2  hydrogen,  0*42  iron,  16  0  nitrogen,  21-5 
oxygen,  and  0*7  sulphur ;  also  called  HannatoglobuUn  and  HatmatocryttaUin. 
This  substance  forms  the  chief  part  of  the  red  globules  of  the  blood  of 
Tertebrata ;  usually  it  is  obtained  in  an  amorphous  condition,  but  from  the 
blood  of  some  animals — as,  for  example,  dogs,  cats,  rats,  mice,  and  many 
fish  —  it  can  be  separated  in  the  crystalline  form.  Red  crystals  can  be  ob- 
tained from  dog's  blood  by  mixing  the  defibrinated  blood  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  water  and  adding  one  Tolume  of  alcohol  to  four  Tolumes  of  the 
diluted  blood  and  leaving  it  to  stand  at  0°  C,  or  lower.  After  twenty-four 
hours  the  crystals  are  filtered  off^,  squeezed,  and  dissolved  in  the  least  pos- 
sible quantity  of  water  at  25°  to  80®  C.  (77**-86<>  F.|.  This  solution  is 
again  mixed  with  one-fourth  its  volume  of  alcohol,  ana  the  re-crystalliia- 
tion  is  repeated  many  times.  In  different  animals  differently  formed  crys- 
tals are  found.  In  the  guinea-pig  they  are  tetrahedrons ;  in  the  squirrel, 
six-aided  tables:  in  the  goose,  rhombic  four-sided  or  six-sided  tables;  in 
dogs  and  cats,  long  four-sided  prisms.  In  a  vacuum  over  sulphuric  acid 
they  lose  water  of  crystallization  and  change  into  a  bright  brick-red  mass. 
The  crystals  which  form  when  the  air  has  access  to  them  also  contain  oxy- 
gen loosely  combined;  the  more  moist  they  nre  the  more  oxygen  they  con- 
tain. This  they  lose  when  warmed  in  a  vacuum :  by  expoi'ure  over  sulphu- 
ric acid  a  portion  of  the  oxygen  escapes.  The  crystals  dissolve  in  water 
with  difficulty:  the  saturated  solution  at  6°  C.  (41°  F.),  contains  2  per 
cent,  haemoglobin,  but  by  increase  of  temperature  the  solubility  is  con- 
siderably increased.  In  feebly  alkaline  liquids,  as  in  blood-serum,  the 
crystals  are  much  more  soluble. 

These  solutions  have  a  very  beautiful  blood-red  color  and  absorb  the 
light  from  the  commencement  of  the  red  to  three-fourths  of  the  section  of 
the  spectrum  between  the  lines  C  and  D  in  the  solar  spectrum.  The  part 
of  the  spectrum  lying  about  the  line  D  of  this  space  between  C  and  D  is 
much  more  strongly  absorbed  than  the  rest.  If  the  oxygen  is  expelled 
from  the  solution  by  carbonic  acid  or  hydrogen,  the  liquid  then  absorbs 
the  light  most  beyond  D;  the  rest  of  the  light  is  more  strongly  absorbed 
than  it  is  by  the  haemoglobin  solution  which  contains  oxygen ;  and  even 
the  light  between  A  and  B  is  more  strongly  absorbed  by  solutions  which 
contain  no  oxygen  than  by  those  which  contain  it.  The  change  of  color 
and  transparency  of  the  blood  and  blood-solutions  when  they  pasa  from 
the  venous  condition  into  one  containing  more  oxygen,  and  vicf  ver»S^  de- 
pend, without  doubt,  on  these  optical  properties.  The  fresh  blood  taken 
from  a  vein  of  an  animal  shows  clearly  strong  absorption  of  light  from  B 
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to  beyond  C  in  the  spectrum,  and  this  disappears  when  the  blood  is  agi- 
tated with  air. 

When  a  concentrated  solution  of  hssmoglobin  is  diluted  with  water,  it 
rapidly  increases  in  transparency  up  to  the  line  D ;  by  further  dilution  the 
spectrum  extends  beyond  F,  whilst  at  the  same  time  between  D  and  E  a 
green-yellow  streak  appears.  The  band  lying  nearest  to  D  is  darker  and 
more  sharply  bounded  thnn  the  other,  and  ultimately  disappears  by  con- 
tinued dilution  a  little  later  than  the  other  band:  the  appearance  of  these 
bands  is  influenced  by  the  combination  of  oxygen  with  the  haemoglobin. 
For  if  a  tolerably  dilute  blood  solution  is  allowed  to  stand  some  time,  or 
if  such  a  solution  is  warmed  in  a  water- bath  above  60°  0.  (122°  F.),  or  if 
to  a  blood  solution,  or  a  pure  solution  of  haemoglobin,  a  few  drops  of  am- 
monium sulphide,  or  of  an  ammoniaoal  solution  of  zinc  tartrate,  be  added, 
the  arterial  color  of  the  solution  gradually  vanishes,  and  by  examination 
in  the  spectrum,  in  the  place  between  these  two  bands,  there  *is  seen  a 
broader  ill-defined  nbsorption-band,  about  in  the  middle  between  D  and  E ; 
at  the  same  time  the  blue  shows  that  it  is  less  absorbed  than  by  blood  con- 
taining oxygen.  The  venous  blood  of  animals  does  not  show  this  property 
clearly  wl^en  it  is  taken  from  the  animal ;  but  animals  that  have  died  as- 
phyxiated do  show  this  ohange  in  the  blood.  If  a  solution  of  haemoglobin, 
or  of  blood,  from  which  the  oxygen  has  been  taken  away,  is  shaken  with 
atmospheric  air,  the  two  absorption-bands  of  the  hsemoglobin  containing 
oxygen  again  appear,  and  the  oxygen  must  be  chemically  combined  with 
the  haemoglobin,  for  it  is  not  removed  by  nitric  oxide  gas. 

Dilute  solutions  of  haemoglobin  may  be  heated  to  7(1°  or  80°  C.  (168°- 
176°  F.)  for  a  short  time  without  marked  change,  but  when  the  heat  is  con- 
tinued, the  haemoglobin  splits  into  haematin  and  coagulated  albumin,  with 
marked  change  of  color  and  coagulation.  Alcohol  causes  the  same  decom- 
position. Generally  no  substance  is  known  which  can  precipitate  haemo- 
globin without  at  the  same  time  destroying  it;  alkalies,  and  more  readily 
acids,  cause  it  to  split  without  first  precipitating  it;  this  occurs  the  more 
readily  the  more  concentrated  the  alkali  or  acid  is,  or  the  greater  the  quan- 
tity of  it  used,  and  the  more  concentrated  the  solution  of  haemoglobin,  or 
the  higher  the  temperature.  Haemoglobin,  in  a  dilute  solution  at  ordinary 
temperature,  is  not  decomposed  by  carbonated  alkalies.  A  feebly  alkaline 
solution  is  more  permanent  than  a  neutral  solution ;  the  feeblest  acids,  even 
carbonic  acid,  decompose  haemoglobin ;  hydrogen  sulphide  does  not  act  on 
haemoglobin  when  it  contains  no  oxygen,  but  on  oxyhaemoglobin  it  acts, 
causing  the  separation  of  sulphur  and  of  an  albuminous  substance.  Car- 
bon monoxide  passed  into  a  solution  of  oxyhaemoglobin  drives  the  oxygen 
out  and  forms  a  compound  of  carbon  monoxide  and  haemoglobin.  It  also 
combines  with  haemoglobin  free  from  oxygen. 

Metahtemofflobin,  so  named  by  Hoppe,  may  be  a  mixture  of  haematin  and  an 
easily  soluble  albuminous  matter.  It  has  been  found  in  old  extravasations 
of  blood,  in  the  brown  fluid  from  the  ovaries,  in  strumous  cysts,  hydrocele, 
&c.,  or  when  a  solution  of  haemoglobin  is  long  kept.  Even  when  a  solution 
of  haemoglobin  is  filtered,  that  which  is  sucked  up  by  the  edge  of  the  filter 
passes  into  metahaemoglobin.  Ozone  has  the  same  action.  A  solution  of 
metahaemoglobin  has  a  manifestly  acid  reaction  arising  from  volatile  acids 
(butyric  and  formic),  produced  by  changes  in  the  haemoglobin.  The  optical 
properties  of  metahaemoglobin  are  similar  to  those  of  solutions  of  haematin 
in  acids,  alcohol,  and  ether. 

HiCHATiN,  Cg^Hj^Ni^FegOig,  occurs  in  the  body  as  a  product  of  the  decom- 
po8ition  of  haemoglobin  in  old  extravasations;  after  haemorrhage  into  the 
stomach  it  may  be  found  in  the  faeces.  It  is  obtained  pure  by  dissolving 
the  compound  with  hydrochloric  acid  in  ammonia,  evaporating  to  dryness. 
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a&d  heating  the  residue  to  130^  0.  (266^  F.).  The  ammonium  chloride  is 
extracted  with  water,  and  the  residue  dried  at  ISO**.  It  gives  12*8  per  c«nt 
of  iron  oxide  as  a  residue  when  burnt,  and  is  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol, 
ether,  and  chloroform.  In  ammoniacal  solutions  it  is  soluble.  It  combines 
with  alkalies  and  acids:  by  boiling  with  dilute  nitric  acid  it  loses  its  color, 
and  is  decomposed.  Chlorine  passed  Into  an  alkaline  solution  decomposes 
it  Tery  rapidly. 

Hxinatin  combined  with  Hydrochloric  Acid^  C,eH,g,N,2Fe,0,g.  2HC1,  is  ob- 
tained in  regular  crystals  by  treating  hsemoglobin  or  metabfemoglobin  with 
common  salt  and  strong  acetic  acid.  The  defibrinated  blood  of  some  aDimal 
is  diluted  with  once  or  twice  its  volume  of  water,  and  lead  acetate  is  added 
as  long  as  a  precipitate  falls.  The  blood  is  then  filtered,  and  the  excess  of 
lead  removed  from  the  filtrate  by  sodium  carbonate,  again  filtered,  and  the 
clear  solution  is  evaporated  over  sulphuric  acid.  The  residue  is  powdered 
and  rubbed  with  from  15  to  20  times  its  weight  of  commercial  glacial  acetic 
acid,  to  which  a  little  common  salt  is  added.  The  brown  mixture  is  beatrd 
in  a  water  bath,  and  frequently  shaken  for  an  hour  or  two  until  all  is  dis- 
solved. About  five  times  the  volume  of  pure  water  is  then  added,  and  it  if 
left  to  stand  for  a  week  in  an  even  temperature.  The  liquid  is  then  poured 
off  from  the  crystals;  these  are  again  boiled  with  glacial  acetic  acid;  a 
great  mass  of  water  is  then  added,  and  the  precipitate  is  allowed  to  s^ettle, 
separated,  well  washed,  again  allowed  to  deposit,  and  then  dried  in  a  water* 
bath.  The  crystals  are  mostly  thin  rhombic  plates  of  dark-blue  color,  and 
dirty-brown  by  transmitted  light.  From  the  name  of  their  discoverer  they 
are  called  TetehmantCs  Hstmin  cryttalt.  They  are  perfectly  insoluble  in  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether.  They  are  soluble  in  acids  and  alkalies,  but  only  in  acetic 
and  hydrochloric  acids  without  decomposition.  They  may  be  heated  to 
130^  C.  (266°  F.),  without  decomposition:  at  red  heat  they  do  not  a  well  up, 
but  burn,  leaving  pure  oxide  of  iron. 

Mucin,  containing  52-2  carbon,  7*0  hydrogen,  12-6  nitrogen,  and  28-2 
oxygen,  usually  called  mucus,  may  be  prepared  from  filtered  ox -gall  by 
precipitating  it  with  alcohol,  washing  with  dilute  alcohol,  dissolving  in  wa- 
ter, and  precipitating  by  acetic  acid.  It  cannot  be  perfectly  purified  from 
biliary  coloring  matter.  It  may  be  obtained  more  pure  from  the  salivary 
glands  by  solution  in  water  and  precipitation  by  acetic  acid.  Mucin  awells 
up  in  water,  and  by  suflScient  dilution  it  can  be  filtered.  It  is  precipitable 
by  alcohol  in  excess ;  also  by  acetic  acid,  and  it  is  not  soluble  in  an  excess 
of  the  precipitant;  also  by  nitric,  hydrochloric,  and  sulphuric  acids,  and 
it  is  soluble  in  an  excess  of  these  acids.  It  is  not  precipitated  by  mercuric 
chloride,  lead  acetate,  or  potassium  ferrocyanide.  It  is  not  coagulable  by 
boiling ;   when  thoroughly  dried,  it  merely  swells  in  water  to  a  thick  mass. 

Pyin  is  said  often  to  occur  in  pus:  but  normal  pus  contains  neither  pyin 
nor  mucin.  It  is  precipitable  by  acetic  acid,  and  this  precipitate  is  not 
soluble  in  an  exce^is  of  acid,  while  the  precipitates  with  nitric  and  hydro- 
chloric acids  are  so ;  a  solution  of  pyin  in  hydrochloric  acid  is  not  precipi- 
table by  a  solution  of  potassium  ferrocyanide.  It  is  distinguishable  from 
mucin  only  by  being  precipitable  by  mercuric  chloride  and  lead  acetate. 
The  precipitate  which  forms  in  the  serum* of  healthy  pus  on  the  addition 
of  acetic  acid  is  soluble  in  a  solution  of  common  salt,  and  consists  of  al- 
bumin. 

Pepsin  has  not  yet  been  perfectly  isolated ;  it  resembles  mucin,  and  is 
precipitated  by  lead  acetate  and  by  alcohol;  according  to  Briicke^s  dis- 
covery it  is  also  carried  down  from  its  solution  when  any  fine  granular  pre- 
cipitate is  produced.  Briicke's  method  has  also  been  used  for  isolating 
other  substances  resembling  pepsin.     For  this  purpose  fresh-formed  cal- 
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cinm  phosphate  or  cholesterin  is  dissolved  in  4  parts  alcohol  and  1  ether, 
or  even  animal  charcoal  or  milk  of  sulphur  may  be  used.  The  pepsin  may 
be  obtained  thus  dissoWcd  in  water,  and  this,  when  mixed  with  very  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid,  changes  albumin  into  peptone. 

SuGAB-FOBMiNO  Febmbnts  IN  Saliva  AND  Pancbeatic  Fluid  haTc  also 
been  separated  by  addition  of  dilute  phosphoric  acid,  and  subsequent  neu- 
tralization afterwards  by  lime-water  and  by  ethereal  solutions  of  cholesterin. 
They  can  be  dissolved  in  water  and  precipitated  by  absolute  alcohol.  They 
can  be  dried  at  ordinary  temperatures  without  decomposition.  If  heated 
to  100°,  they  lose  their  power  of  acting  upon  starch.  When  boiled  with 
nitric  acid,  and  mixed  with  an  excess  of  ammonia,  the  solution  remains 
colorless. 

Gelatin  and  Chondbin. — Animal  membranes,  skin,  tendons,  and  even 
bones,  dissolve  in  water  at  a  high  temperature  more  or  less  completely,  but 
with  very  diflferent  degrees  of  facility,  giving  solutions  which  on  cooling 
acquire  a  soft-solid,  tremulous  consistence.  The  substance  so  produced  is 
called  gtlalin:  it  does  not  pre-exist  in  the  animal  system,  but  is  generated 
from  the  membranous  tissue  by  the  action  of  hot  water.  The  jelly  of 
calves'  feet,  and  common  size  and  glue,  are  familiar  examples  of  gelatin  in 
dififerent  conditions  of  purity.  Isinglass,  the  dried  swimming-bladder  of 
the  sturgeon,  dissolves  in  water  merely  warm,  and  yields  a  beautifully  pure 
gelatin.  In  this  state  it  is  white  and  opalescent,  or  translucent,  quite  in- 
sipid and  inodorous,  insoluble  in  cold  water,  but  readily  dissolving  by  a 
slight  elevation  of  temperature.  Cut  into  slices  and  exposed  to  a  current 
of  dry  air,  it  shrinks  prodigiously  in  volume,  and  becomes  a  transparent, 
glassy,  brittle  mass,  which  is  soluble  in  warm  water,  but  insoluble  in  alco- 
hol and  ether.  By  dry  distillation  a  watery  fluid  is  produced,  containing 
much  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  a  thick  brown  oil,  in  which,  besides  am- 
monium carbonate,  ammonium  sulphide,  ammonium  cyanide,  and  neutral 
oily  bodies,  various  basic  substances  exiut,  as.  aniline,  picoline,  metliyl- 
amine,  trimethylamine,  butylamine,  and  probably  many  others.  In  (he 
dry  state,  gelatin  may  be  kept  indefinitely:  in  contact  with  water,  it 
becomes  acid,  loses  the  property  of  gelatinizing,  and  putrefies.  Long-con- 
tinued boiling  gradually  alters  it,  and  the  solution  loses  the  power  of  form- 
ing a  jelly  on  cooling  1  part  of  dry  gelatin  or  isinglass  dissolved  in  100 
parts  of  water  solidifies  on  cooling. 

An  aqueous  solution  of  gelatin  is  precipitated  by  alcohol,  which  with- 
draws the  water:  corrosive  sublimate  in  excess  gives  a  white  floccnlent 
precipitate,  and  the  same  happens  with  solution  of  mercurous  and  mer- 
curic nitrate:  neither  alum,  neutral  lead  acetate,  nor  basic  lead  ace- 
tate affects  a  solution  of  gelatin.  With  tannic  acid  or  infusion  of  galls, 
gelatin  gives  a  copious,  whitish,  curdy  precipitate,  which  coheres  on 
stirring  to  an  elastic  mass,  quite  insoluble  in  water,  and  incapable  of  pu- 
trefaction. 

Tannic  acid  is  the  only  acid  that  gives  a  precipitate  with  a  solution  of 
gelatin.     It  does  so  even  when  the  solution  is  exceedingly  dilute. 

Chlorine  passed  into  a  solution  of  gelatin  occasions  a  dense  white  pre- 
cipitate of  chlorite  of  gelatin^  which  envelops  each  gas-bubble,  and  ulti. 
mately  forms  a  tough,  elastic,  pearly  mass,  somewhat  resembling  fibrin. 
Boiling  with  strong  alkalies  converts  gelatin,  with  evolution  of  ammonia, 
into  leucine,  and  glycocine.  This  last-mentioned  substance,  nlso  called 
glycocoly  was  first  formed  by  the  notion  of  cold  concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
upon  gelatin,  and  has  lately  been  obtained  by  the  action  of  acids  upon  hip- 
puric  acid,  which  is  thereby  resolved  into  benzoic  acid  and  glycocine  (see 
page  633). 

A  dilute  solution  of  gelatin,  distilled  with  a  mixture  of  potassium  bichro* 
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mate  and  sulphuric  acid,  yields  acetic,  valeric,  benzoic,  and  fajdrocyanie 
acids,  and  two  volatile  oilj  principles  termed  valeronitrile^  C^H^,  and  vol- 
eracetonitriUy  C,gH^N40Q.  The  former  is  a  thin  colorless  liquid,  of  aromatic 
odor,  like  that  of  salicylol:  it  is  lighter  than  water,  and  boils  at  125^  C. 
r257°  F.).  The  latter  much  resembles  the  first,  but  boils  at  TO**  C.  (168*»  F.). 
Alkalies  convert  valeronitrile  into  valeric  acid  and  ammonia,  and  valeraee- 
tonitrile  into  valeric  acid,  acetic  acid,  and  ammonia.  yaleracetx>nitrile 
contains  the  elements  of  4  molecules  of  valeronitrile  and  3  molecales  of 
acetic  acid: 

Dry  gelatin,  subjected  to  analysis,  has  been  found  to  contain  in  100  parts, 
50*05  carbon,  6*47  hydrogen,  18*35  nitrogen,  and  25-13  oxygen. 

The  cartilage  of  the  ribs  and  joints  yields  a  gelatin  differing  in  some  re- 
spects from  the  preceding:  it  is  called,  by  way  of  distinction,  ehcndrin.  It 
is  less  soluble  in  boiling  water  than  gelatin.  It  is  precipitated  from  its 
solution  by  acetic  acid,  and  is  not  soluble  in  an  excess  of  acid.  Other  acids 
in  very  small  quantity  precipitate  chondrin,  but  the  slightest  excess  redis- 
solves  the  precipitate.  Acetate  of  lead  and  solution  of  alum  also  precipi- 
tate this  substance.  These  reactions  distinguish  chondrin  from  gelatin. 
Scherer  gives  60-75  carbon,  6*90  hydrogen,  14*70  nitrogen,  and  27  65  oxy- 
gen. The  doubtful  formulae  Oi^H^N^Of  and  0,411^^0,0,  have  been  assigned 
to  chondrin. 

If  a  solution  of  gelatin,  albumin,  fibrin,  casein,  or  probably  any  one  of 
the  more  complex  azotized  animal  principles,  be  mixed  with  solution  of 
cupric  sulphate,  and  then  a  large  excess  of  caustic  potash  added,  the  green- 
ish precipitate  first  formed  is  redissolved,  and  the  liquid  acquires  a  deep 
and  beautiful  purple  tint. 

Gelatin  is  largely  employed  as  an  article  of  food,  as  in  soups,  &e. ;  but 
its  value  in  this  respect  has  been  perhaps  overrated.  In  the  useful  arts,  size 
and  glue  are  consumed  in  great  quantities.  These  are  prepared  from  the 
clippings  of  hides,  and  other  similar  matters,  enclosed  in  a  net,  and  boiled 
with  water  in  a  large  caldron.  The  strained  solution  gelatinizes  on  cool- 
ing, and  constitutes  size.  Glue  is  the  same  substance  in  a  state  of  desicca- 
tion, the  size  being  cut  into  slices  and  placed  upon  nettings  freely  exposed 
to  a  current  of  air.  Gelatin  is  extracted  from  bones  with  much  greater 
difficulty:  the  best  method  of  proceeding  is  said  to  be  to  enclose  the  bones, 
previously  crushed,  in  strong  metallic  cylinders,  and  admit  high-pressure 
steam,  which  attacks  and  dissolves  the  animal  matter  much  more  easily 
than  boiling  water;  or,  to  steep  the  bones  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid, 
thereby  removing  the  earthy  phosphate,  and  then  dissolve  the  soft  and 
flexible  residue  by  boiling. 

There  is  an  important  economical  application  of  gelatin,  or  rather  of  the 
material  which  produces  it,  which  deserves  notice — viz.,  to  the  clarifying 
of  wines  and  beer  from  the  finely  divided  and  suspended  matter  which 
often  renders  these  liquids  muddy  and  unsightly.  When  isinglass  is  di- 
gested in  very  dilute  cold  acetic  acid,  as  sour  wine  and  beer,  it  softens, 
swells,  and  Assumes  the  aspect  of  a  very  light  transparent  jelly,  which, 
although  quite  insoluble  in  the  cold,  may  be  readily  mixed  with  a  large 
quantity  of  watery  liquid.  Such  a  preparation,  technically  called  finmgt, 
is  sometimes  used  by  brewers  and  wine-merchants  for  the  purpose  before 
mentioned :  its  action  on  the  liquor  with  which  it  is  mixed  seems  to  be 
purely  mechanical,  the  gelatinous  matter  slowly  subsiding  to  the  bottom  of 
the  cask,  and  carrying  with  it  the  insoluble  substance  to  which  the  tur- 
bidity was  due. 

HoBNY  Matter;  Elastin  (65*5  carbon,  7-4  hydrogen,  16  7  nitrogen,  and 
20*5  oxygen). — This  substance  is  prepared  by  boiling  the  ligamentum  nuehx 
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of  cntde  with  alcohol,  ether,  water,  concentrated  acetic  acid,  and  dilute 
caustic  soda.  It  has  a  yellow  color  when  moist,  is  extensible,  but  becomes 
brittle  after  drying.  It  is  perfectly  insoluble  in  cold  or  boiling  water,  also 
in  ammonia,  acetic  acid,  or  alcohol.  In  a  concentrated  solution  of  potash 
it  is  dissolved,  and  at  the  same  time  decomposed.  The  solution  is  not  pre- 
cipitated by  acids,  only  with  tannic  acid  the  neutral  solution  gives  a  pre- 
cipitate. When  boiled  with  sulphuric  acid  it  is  decomposed,  with  formation 
of  leucine. 

Keratin.  —  Hair,  nails,  horn,  feathers,  epidermis,  and  epithelium,  boiled 
with  ether,  alcohol,  water,  and  dilute  acid,  yield  residual  substances  which 
do  not  agree  well  in  their  analysis,  and  therefore  probably  are  not  rightly 
classed  under  one  name.  These  bodies  swell  but  little  in  water,  but  when 
dry  are  very  hygroscopic.  By  continual  boiling  in  water  at  160**  C.  (302° 
F.).  they  partially  decompose.  A  milky  liquid  forms,  and  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  escapes.  If  the  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  a  residue,  in- 
soluble in  water,  remains.  In  acetic  acid  these  substances  swell  up  more 
than  in  water,  without  materially  altering  in  texture  ;  in  concentrated 
acetic  acid  they  dissolve  when  boiled ;  and  when  boiled  with  sulphuric 
acid,  they  give  leucine,  and  aboOt  4  per  cent,  of  tyrosine.  In  caustic  pot- 
ash, and  with  difficulty  in  a  solution  of  potassium  carbonate,  they  swell 
up,  and  when  heated  dissolve.  The  alkaline  solutions  evolve  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  on  addition  of  acids. 

Fibroin,  48*6  carbon,  6  5  hydrogen,  17*8  nitrogen,  and  27-6  oxygen.  — 
This  substance  dissolves  in  concentrated  acids  and  alkalies  and  in  amnio- 
niacal  cupric  solution,  but  not  in  ammonia:  when  neutralized,  the  solutions 
give  precipitates ;  by  boiling  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  it  yields  leucine 
and  5  per  cent,  of  tyrosine. 

Sponoin  is  obtained  from  sponge  by  treating  it  with  ether,  alcohol,  hy- 
drochloric acid,  and  5  per  cent,  soda-lye.  It  closely  agrees  in  composition 
with  fibroin,  but  when  boiled  with  sulphuric  acid  does  not  yield  tyrosine, 
but  glycocine  and  leucine. 

Conch I0L1N  forms  the  greater  part  of  the  organic  basis  of  mussel-shells. 
It  is  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  acetic  acid,  dilute  mineral  acid,  and  pot- 
ash-lye. It  contains  16  or  17  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  and  gives  by  boiling 
with  sulphuric  acid,  only  leucine,  and  no  tyrosine,  glycocine,  or  sugar. 

Chitin,  fVom  the  skeleton  of  insects  and  Crustacea,  C^Hj^HO,.  It  is  best 
prepared  by  boiling  the  elytra  of  the  cockchafer  with  alkalies,  water,  acetic 
acid,  alcohol,  and  ether.   It  yields  glucose  when  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid. 

Protaoon  and  Eurine. — Protagon,  first  prepared  and  investigated  by 
Liebreich,  was  formerly  known  in  an  impure  state  as  cerebrin,  cerebric 
acid,  lecithin,  and  when  swollen  in  water,  as  myelin.  It  forms  the  chief 
constituent  of  the  nervous  substance  in  the  nervous  centres  and  peripheral 
nerves.  It  also  most  likely  occurs  in  oil  of  eggs,  in  pus-cells,  in  white 
blood-cells,  and  in  semen ;  but  at  present  it  has  only  been  obtained  pure 
from  the  brain,  which  must  be  freed  as  much  as  possible  from  blood  and 
extraneous  tissues.  The  emulsion  is  agitated  with  water,  and  poured  into 
a  flask :  much  ether  is  poured  on  it,  and  after  constant  shaking  at  29°  C. 
(84°  F.),  it  is  allowed  tostand  for  some  time  and  at  the  same  temperature. 
The  ether  is  poured  off,  filtered,  and  the  solution  is  cooled  from  0°  to 
— 10°  C.  (14°  F.),  filtered  at  this  low  temperature,  and  washed  out  with 
cold  ether  until  no  more  cholesterin  is  extracted  by  the  ether.  The  resi- 
due is  dried  over  sulphuric  acid,  dissolved  in  alcohol  of  80  per  cent,  at 
40°  C.  (104°  F.),  to  form  a  not  too  concentrated  solution,  and  then  it  is 
allowed  to  cool  slowly  in  a  water-bath.     The  protagon  crystallizes  out  in 
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bundles  of  fine  needles.  It  is  colorless  and  without  smell,  scarcelj  soluble 
in  pure  ether,  easily  in  warm  spirit  of  wine,  yerj  easily  in  fatty  and  ethereal 
oils,  and  very  easily  also  in  warm  ethereal  solution^4  of  fat.  In  water  it 
swells  up  to  an  opalescent  white  mass  like  a  decoction  of  starch,  and  in 
concentrated  solution  forms  a  firm  paste.  When  heated  in  alcohol,  more 
especially  in  absolute  alcohol,  above  50^  to  eo^*  C.  (122^-140°  F.),  it  decom- 
poses with  separation  of  oily  drops.  When  boiled  with  strong  baryta- wa- 
ter, the  protagon  by  degrees  decomposes  into  glycerin,  phosphoric  acid, 
stearic  acid,  and  a  third  crystalline  non-nitrogenous  acid  not  thoroughly 
investigated ;  but  its  lead-salts  are  soluble  in  ether ;  in  addition  to  these 
acids,  neurine  is  formed,  which  is  a  strong  base. 

Neubink,  CfHi^NO,  or  CsH|4N(0H),  was  obtained  by  Liebreicb  by  boil- 
ing protagon  continuously  with  baryta-water,  precipitating  the  baryta  with 
carbonic  acid,  evaporating  the  filtrate  to  a  very  small  volume,  precipitating 
with  absolute  alcohol,  evaporating  the  filtered  alcoholic  extract  to  a  syrup, 
again  dissolving  it  in  absolute  alcohol,  and  precipitating  the  concentrated 
solution  in  alcohol  with  platinic  chloride.  The  double  platinum-salt, 
(C5H14NCI), .  PtCl4,  is  easily  soluble  in  water,  and  crystallises  in  thin  large 
rhombic  tables  of  a  yellow  color.  It  is  not  altogether  insoluble  in  alcohoL 
Solutions  of  neurine  react  very  strongly  alkaline,  even  after  carbonic  acid 
has  long  been  passed  into  them.  The  solution  of  the  base  in  absolute  alco- 
hol becomes  thick  by  passing  carbonic  acid  into  it;  carbonate  of  neurine 
with  an  alkaline  reaction  then  forms.  This  is  decompo>ed  with  efferves- 
cence by  strong  acids.  The  neurine  forms  out  of  protagon  by  simply  split- 
ting into  glycerin,  phosphoric  acid,  &c.  By  its  formation  no  evolution  of 
ammonia  takes  place,  and  the  neurine  tiikes  all  the  nitrogen  of  the  prota- 
gon. Bauer  has  lately  shown  that  this  substance  is  the  hydrate  of  tri- 
methyl-ethyl-ammonium,  and  Wnrtz  has  actually  produced  this  complex 
organic  substance  synthetically. 

Inosinio  Acid,  C^HgN^Og  (?),  found  by  Liebig  in  the  flesh  of  some  vrarm- 
blooded  animals.  It  has  not  yet  been  obtained  in  crystals,  but  as  a  syrup 
which  becomes  solid  in  alcohol.  It  dissolves  easily  in  water,  reddens  lit- 
mus strongly,  tastes  pleasantly  like  soup,  and  partly  decomposes  by  boil- 
ing. Its  salts,  even  those  of  the  alkalies,  are  crystalline.  The  alkaline 
salts  are  soluble  in  water.  The  copper  and  silver-salts  form  amorphous, 
insoluble,  or  almost  insoluble  precipitates.  In  alcohol  and  ether  the  ino- 
sinio salts  are  not  soluble. 

Chlorohodio  Acid,  obtained  by  Bosdecker  from  pus  by  extraction  with 
ether,  alcohol,  and  water,  precipitation  with  lead  acetate,  decomposition 
by  hydrogen  sulphide,  and  extraction  with  absolute  alcohol,  forms  fine  mi- 
croscopic needles.  The  acid  dissolves  easily  in  water  or  alcohol,  but  not 
in  ether.  It  will  not  sublime,  melts  when  heated,  and  burns,  with  the 
smell  of  horn.  In  its  watery  solutions,  chloride  of  mercury  and  tin  and 
nitrate  of  mercury  cause  a  white  precipitate.  So  also  does  tannin.  Iodine 
gives  a  light  yellow  precipitate.  Chlorine  water  in  dilute  solutions  gives  a 
rose-red  color ;  dark-red  in  concentrated  solutions. 

ExcRBTiN,  C^HiggO^,  according  to  Marcet.  Alcoholic  extract  of  human 
fieces  is  precipitated  with  lime,  and  extracted  with  alcohol  and  ether,  and 
the  solution  left  at  a  suflSoiently  low  temperature  to  crystallite.  It  melts 
at  92°  to  9G°  C.  (198°-206o  F.),  is  soluble  in  water,  and  in  warm  alcohol  or 
ether,  almost  insoluble  in  cold  alcohol.  The  solutions  have  a  neutral  reac- 
tion. Neither  boiling  caustic  potash  nor  dilute  acids  attack  it.  Nitric 
acid  easily  decompones  it. 

Excretolic  acid  is  the  name  given  by  Marcet  to  a  mixture  of  fatty  acids, 
&c.,  which  are  precipitated  from  the  alcoholic  extract  of  excrement  by  lime. 
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WLOOD,  UBINE,  SWEAT,  SALIVA,  GASTRIC  JUICE,  BILE,  CHYLB,  MUCUS,  PUS, 

MILK. 


Composition  of  the  Blood.  — The  blood  is  the  general  circulating  fluid 
of  the  animal  body,  the  source  of  all  nutriment  and  growth,  and  the  gen- 
eral material  from  which  all  the  secretions,  however  much  they  may  differ  in 
properties  and  composition,  are  derived.  Food  or  nourishment  from  with- 
out can  only  be  made  avaihible  by  first  passing  through  the  blood.  It 
serves  also  the  scarcely  less  important  ofiBce  of  removing  and  carrying  off 
from  the  body  principles  which  are  hurtful,  or  no  longer  required. 

In  all  vertebrated  animals  the  blood  has  a  red  color,  and  probably  in  all 
cases  a  temperature  above  that  of  the  medium  in  which  the  creature  lives. 
In  the  mammalia  this  is  very  apparent,  and  in  the  birds  still  more  so.  The 
heat  of  the  blood  is  directly  connected  with  the  degree  of  activity  of  the 
respiratory  process.  In  man  the  temperature  of  the  blood  seldom  varies 
much  from  36-6®  C.  (98°  F.),  when  in  a  state  of  health,  even  under  groat 
vicissitudes  of  climate:  in  birds  it  is  sometimes  as  high  as  42-8°  G.  (109° 
F.).  To  these  two  highest  classes  of  the  animal  kingdom,  the  mammifers  and 
the  birds,  the  observations  about  to  be  made  are  intended  especially  to  apply. 

In  every  creature  of  this  description  two  kinds  of  blood  are  met  with, 
which  differ  very  considerably  in  their  appearance,  viz.,  that  contained  in 
the  Itfl  side  of  the  heart  and  in  the  arteries  generally,  and  that  contained 
in  the  right  side  of  the  heart  and  in  the  veins :  the  former,  or  arterial  blood, 
has  a  bright-red  color:  the  latter,  the  venous  blood,  is  blackish-purple.  The 
conversion  of  the  dark  into  the  florid  blood  may  be  traced  to  what  takes 
place  during  its  exposure  to  th.e  air  in  the  lungs ;  and  the  opposite  change, 
to  what  takes  place  in  the  capillaries  of^  the  general  vascular  system,  or 
the  minute  tubes  or  passages,  distributed  in  countless  numbers  throughout 
the  whole  body,  which  connect  the  extremities  of  the  arteries  and  veins. 
When  compared  together,  little  difference  of  properties  or  composition  can 
be  found  in  the  two  kinds  of  blood:  the  hsemoglobin  of  arterial  blood  is 
found  by  spectrum  analysis  to  differ  from  the  hsemoglobin  of  venous  blood. 
The  difference  in  the  interference  bands  is  caused  by  the  combination  of 
oxygen  with  hsemogjobin  in  the  arteries  and  its  deoxidation  in  the  veins. 
The  fibrin  varies  a  litrle,  that  from  venous  blood  being,  as  already  men- 
tioned, soluble  in  a  solution  of  potassium  nitrate,  which  is  not  the  case 
with  arterial  fibrin.  It  is,  besides,  yevy  prone  to  absorb  oxygen,  and  to 
become,  in  all  probability,  partly  changed  to  a  higher  oxygen-compound  of 
fibrin.  The  only  other  notable  point  of  difference  is  in  the  gaseous  matter 
the  blood  holds  in  solution,  carbonic  acid  predominating  in  the  venous,  and 
free  oxygen  in  the  arterial  variety. 

In  its  ordinary  state  the  blood  has  a  slimy  feel,  a  density  varying  from 
1-063  to  1  057,  and  a  decidedly  alkaline  reaction,  partly  from  soda  com- 
bined with  albumin,  and  partly  from  sodium  carbonate  and  phosphate:  it 
has  a  saline  and  disagreeable  taste,  and,  when  quite  recent,  a  peculiar  odor 
or  hali/ut,  which  almost  immediately  disappears.     An  odor  may,  however^ 
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afterwards  be  developed  by  addition  of  sulphuric  acid,  which  la  hj  ?oine 
considered  characteristic  of  the  animal  from  which  the  blood  was  obtaineii. 

The  coagulation  of  blood  in  repose  has  been 
Fig.lVt.  already  noticed,  and  its  cause  traced  to  the  mu- 

tual action  of  the  tibrino-plastie  and  fibrino-genoas 
substances,  which  together  constitute  fibrin :  the 
effect  is  best  seen  when  the  blood  is  received  in  & 
shallow  vessel,  and  left  to  itself  some  time.  No 
evolution  of  gas  or  absorption  of  oxygen  talrs 
place  in  this  process.  By  strong  agitation  coagu- 
lation may  be  prevented;  the  fibrin  in  this  ca^e 
separates  in  cohering  filaments. 

To  the  naked  eye  the  blood  appears  a  homo- 
geneous fluid ;  but  it  is  not  so  in  reality.  When 
examined  by  a  good  microscope,  it  is  seen  to  roa- 
sist  of  a  transparent  and  nearly  colorless  liquid, 
in  which  float  about  a  countless  multitude  of  little 
round  red  bodies  to  which  the  color  is  dae;  theM 
are  the  blood-discs  or  blood-eorpuscles  of  micro- 
scopic observers.  They  are  accompanied  by  colorless  globules,  fewer  and 
larger,  the  vhite  corpuscles  of  the  blood 

The  blood-discs  are  found  to  present  different  appearances  in  the  blood 
of  different  animals:,  in  the  mammifers  they  look  like  little  round  red  or 
yellowish  discs,  thin  when  compared  with  their  diameter,  bi'ing  flattened 
or  depressed  on  opposite  sides.  In  birds,  lizards,  frogs,  and  fish,  the  cor- 
puy<cles  are  elliptical.  In  magnitude  they  seem  to  be  pretty  constant  in  all 
the  members  of  a  species,  but  differ  with  the  genus  and  order.  In  man 
they  are  very  small,  varying  from  ■^•^■k  to  -^^  of  an  inch  in  breadth,  while 
in  the  frog  the  long  diameter  of  the  ellipse  measures  at  least  four  times  as 
much.  The  corpuscles  consist  of  an  envelope  containing  a  fluid  in  whick 
the  red  coloring  matter  of  the  blood  is  dissolved. 

The  coagulation  of  blood  effects  a  kind  of  natural  proximate  analysis; 
the  clear,  pale  serum,  or  fluid  part,  is  an  alkaline  8oluti<in  of  albumin,  con- 
taining various  soluble  palts ;  the  clot  is  a  mechanical  mixture  of  fibrin  and 
blood-globules,  swollen  and  distended  with  serum,  of  which  it  absorbs  a 
large  but  variable  quantity. 

The  following  table  represents  the  composition  of  healthy  human  blood 
as  a  whole ;  it  is  on  the  authority  of  M.  Lecanu :  * 

Water 786l'5 

Fibrin  ...... 

Albumin 

Coloring  matter  .... 

Crystalhzable  fat 

Fluid  fat     

Bxiractive  matter  of  uncertain  nature,  \ 
soluble  in  both  water  and  alcohol    .  / 
Albumin  in  combination  with  soda 
Sodiutn  and  potassium  chlorides,  car-  \ 


(1.) 

(2.) 

78015 

785  68 

2-10 

8-67 

65  09 

6941 

13300 

119-63 

2-48 

4  30 

1-31 

.2-27 

1-79 

1-92 

1-26 

201 

8-87 

7  30 

bonates,  phosphates,  and  sulphates 
Cnlcium  and  magnesium  cnrbonates ; 

phosphates  of  calcium,  magnesium,  |-         2*10  1*42 

and  iron ;  ferric  oxide     .        .         .J 
Loss 2*40  2-59 
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In  healthy  indWidualB  of  different  sexes  these  proportions  are  found  to 
Tary :  the  fibrin  and  coloring  matter  are  usually  more  abundant  in  the 
male  than  in  the  female :  in  disease,  yariations  of  a  far  wider  extent  are 
often  apparent. 

It  appears  singular  that  the  red  corpuscles,  which  are  so  easily  dissolved 
by  water,  should  remain  uniigured  in  the  fluid  portion  of  the  blood.  This 
seems  partly  due  to  the  presence  of  saline  matter,  and  partly  to  that  of  al- 
bumin, the  corpuscles  being  alike  insoluble  in  a  strong  solution  of  salt  and 
in  %  highly  albuminous  liquid.  In  the  blood  the  limit  of  dilution  within 
which  the  corpuscles  retain  their  integrity  appears  to  be  nearly  reached, 
for  when  water  is  added  they  immediately  become  attacked. 

UaiNK.  — The  urine  is  the  great  channel  by  which  the  azotized  matter  of 
those  portions  of  the  body  which  have  been  taken  up  by  the  absorbents, 
and  by  which  the  excess  of  nitrogenous  food  is  conveyed  away  and  rejected 
from  the  system  in  the  form  of  urea.  It  serves  also  to  remove  superfluous 
water  and  foreign  soluble  matters  which  get  introduced  into  the  blood. 

The  two  most  remarkable  and  characteristic  constituents  of  urine,  urea, 
and  uric  acid,  have  already  been  fully  described ;  in  addition  to  these,  it 
contains  lactic  and  hippuric  acids,  creatin,  creatinine,  and  traces  of  glucose 
and  indican,  calcium  and  magnesium  sulphates,  chlorides,  and  phosphates, 
alkaline  salts,  and  certain  yet  imperfectly  known  principles,  including  an 
odoriferous  and  a  coloring  substance. 

Healthy  human  urine  is  a  transparent,  light  amber-colored  liquid,  which, 
while  warm,  emits  a  peculiar,  aromatic,  and  not  disagreeable  odor.  This 
is  lost  on  cooling,  while  the  urine  at  the  same  time  occasionally  becomes 
turbid,  from  a  deposition  of  urates,  which  redissolve  with  slight  elevation 
of  temperature.  It  is  very  decidedly  acid  to  test-paper;  this  acidity, 
which  continually  varies  in  amount,  has  been  ascribed  to  acid  sodium  phos- 
phate, to  free  uric  acid,  and  to  free  lactic  acid ;  lactic  acid  can,  however, 
hardly  co-exist  with  alkaline  urates,  and  the  amorphous  buff'-colored  de- 
posit ohtained  from  fresh  urine  by  spontaneous  evaporation  in  a  vacuum, 
is  not  uric  acid,  but  mixed  acid  urates,  modified  as  to  crystalline  form  by 
the  presence  of  minute  quantities  of  sodium  chloride.  That  a  free  acid  is 
sometimes  present  in  the  urine  is  certain  :  in  this  case  the  reaction  to  test- 
paper  is  far  stronger,  and  the  liquid  deposits  on  standing,  Utile,  red,  hard 
crystals  of  uric  acid  ;  but  this  is  no  longer  a  normal  secretion. 

An  alkaline  condition  of  the  urine  from  fixed  alkali  is  sometimes  met 
with.  Such  alkalinity  can  always  be  induced  by  the  administration  of  neu- 
tral potassium  or  sodium-salts  of  a  vegetable  acid,  as  tartaric  or  acetio 
acid:  the  acid  of  the  salt  is  burned  in  the  blood  in  the  process  of  respira- 
tion, and  a  portion  of  the  base  appears  in  the  urine  in  the  state  of  car- 
bonate. The  urine  is  often  alkaline  it,  cases  of  retention,  from  ammonium 
carbonate  proluced  by  putrefaction  in  the  bladder  itself;  but  this  is  easily 
distinguished  from  alkalinity  from  fixed  alkali,  in  which  it  is  secreted  in  that 
condition. 

The  density  of  the  urine  varies  from  1  005  to  1-030:  about  1020  to  1-025 
may  be  taken  as  the  average  specific  gravity.  A  high  degree  of  density  in 
urine  may  arise  from  an  unusually  large  proportion  of  urea :  in  such  a 
case,  the  addition  of  nitric  acid  will  occasion  an  almost  immediate  produc- 
tion of  crystals  of  urea  nitrate;  whereas  with  urine  of  the  usual  degree 
of  concentration,  very  many  hours  will  elapse  before  the  nitrate  begins  to 
separate.  The  quantity  of  urine  passed  depends  much  upon  circumstances, 
as  upon  the  activity  of  the  skin.  It  is  usually  more  deficient  in  quantity 
and  of  higher  density  in  summer  than  in  winter.  Perhaps  about  3'i  ounces 
in  the  24  hours  may  be  assumed  as  a  mean. 

When  kept  at  a  moderate  temperature,  urine  after  some  days  begins  to 
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decompose :  it  exhales  an  offensiye  odor,  becomes  alkaline  from  the  pro- 
duction of  ammonium  carbonate,  and  turbid  from  the  deposition  of  earthy 
phosphates.  The  ammonium  carbonate  is  due  to  the  putrefactive  decom- 
position of  the  urea,  which  gradually  disappears,  the  fermtnt^  or  active 
agent  of  the  change,  being  a  peculiar  nitrogenous  substance  which  ij 
always  Yoided  with  the  urine.  It  has  been  found  also  that  the  yellow  ad- 
hesive deposit  containing  infusoria  from  stale  urine  is  a  most  powerful  fer- 
ment to  the  fresh  secretion.  In  this  putrefied  state  urine  is  used  in  several 
of  the  arts,  as  in  dyeing,  and  forms  perhaps  the  most  valuable  manure /or 
land  known  to  exist. 

Putrid  urine  always  containp  a  considerable  quantity  of  ammonium  sul- 
phide: this  is  formed  by  the  deoxidation  of  sulphates  by  the  organic  mat- 
ter. The  highly  offensive  odor  and  extreme  pungency  of  the  decomposing 
liquid  may  be  prevented  by  previously  mixing  the  urine,  as  Liebig  sug- 
gests, with  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  in  sufficient  quantity  to  saturate 
all  the  ammonia  that  can  be  formed. 

The  following  is  an  analysis  of  human  urine  by  Berselius.  1000  parts 
contained  — 


Water           ..... 

933  02 

Urea 

.     8010 

Lactates  and  extractive  matter    . 

1714 

Uric  acid 

.       100 

Potassium  and  sodium  sulphates 

6-87 

Sodium  pho.«phiite   .... 

.       2-92 

Ammonium  phosphate 

1-65 

Calcium  and  magnesium  phosphates 

.       100 

Sodium  chloride 

4-45 

Sal-ammoniac          .... 

.       1-60 

Silica 

008 

Mucus  of  bladder    .... 

.       0-32 

100000 

In  certain  states  of  disorder  and  disease,  substances  appear  in  the  urine 
which  are  never  present  in  the  normal  secretion :  of  these  the  most  com- 
mon is  albumin.  This  is  easily  detected  by  the  addition  of  nitric  scid  in 
excess,  which  then  causes  a  white  cloud  or  turbidity,  which  is  permanent 
when  boiled,  or  by  corrosive  sublimate,  the  urine  being  previously  acidi- 
fied with  a  little  acetic  acid ;  boiling  usually  causes  a  precipitate  which  is 
not  dissolved  by  a  drop  or  two  of  acid.  Mere  turbidity  by  boiling  is  no 
proof  of  albumin,  the  earthy  phosphates  being  often  thrown  down  from 
nearly  neutral  urine  under  such  circumstances  ;  the  phosphatie  precipit«te 
is,  however,  instantly  dissolved  by  a  drop  of  any  acid. 

In  diabetes  the  urine  contains  grape-sugar,  the  quantity  of  which  varies 
with  the  intensity  of  the  disease ;  sometimes  it  is  enormous,  the  urine  ac- 
quiring a  density  of  1*040  and  beyond.  It  docs  not  appear  that  the  urea 
is  deficient  absolutely,  although  more  difficult  to  discover  from  being  mixed 
with  such  a  mass  of  syrup.  Very  small  traces  of  sugar  may  be  discovered 
in  urine  by  Trommer's  test,  formerly  mentioned  (p.  576) :  a  few  drops  of 
solution  of  cnpric  sulphate  are  added  to  the  urine,  and  afterwards  an  ex- 
cess of  caustic  potash :  if  sugar  be  present,  a  deep  blue  liquid  results, 
which,  on  boiling,  deposits  red  cuprous  oxide.  With  proper  management 
this  test  is  very  valuable.  Urine  containing  sugar,  when  mixed  with  a 
little  yeast,  and  put  in  a  warm  place,  readily  undergoes  vinous  fermenta- 
tion, and  afterwards  yields,  on  distillation,  weak  alcohol  contaminated  with 
ammonia. 

The  urine  of  children  is  said  sometimes  to  contain  benzoic  acid :  this  is 
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produeed  by  the  decomposition  of  hippuric  acid,  which  constantly  occurs 
in  the  urine  of  healthy  persons.  When  benzoic  acid  is  taken,  the  urine 
after  a  few  hours  yields  on  concentration,  and  the  addition  of  hydrochlorio 
acid,  needles  of  hippnric  acid,  soiled  by  adhering  uric  acid. 

The  deposit  of  buff-colored  or  pinkish  amorphous  sediment,  which  so 
frequently  occurs  in  urine  upon  cooling,  after  unusual  exercise  or  slight 
derangements  of  health,  consists  of  a  variable  mixture  of  colored  acid 
urates  uncrystallized:  it  may  be  at  once  distinguished  from  a  deposit  of 
ammonio-magnesian  phosphate  by  its  instant  disappearance  on  the  appli- 
cation of  heat.  The  earthy  phosphates,  besides,  are  hardly  ever  deposited 
from  urine  which  has  an  acid  reaction. 

The  coloring  matters  of  the  urine  have  been  carefully  examined  by  Dr. 
Schunck.  He  finds  that  most  of  the  substances  hitherto  described  as  col- 
oring healthy  urine  are  products  of  the  change  of  one,  or  at  most  two, 
coloring  matters,  which  are  always  present.  The  first  and  most  important 
of  these,  Dr.  Schunck  has  obtained  as  a  dark-yellow  extract,  amorphous 
and  deliquescent,  with  a  peculiar  odor.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether, 
as  well  as  in  water,  and  has  the  composition  C4sHj,N03|.  It  is  decomposed 
at  a  boiling  temperature,  yielding  a  large  quantity  of  a  brown  resin  and 
volatile  organic  acid.  A  second  extractive  matter,  soluble  in  water  and  al- 
cohol, but  not  in  ether,  he  found  had  the  formula  C,9H,^^NO|4.  This  is  cer- 
tainly produced  in  the  process  of  preparing  the  firsi  extractive  matter, 
and,  perhaps,  does  not  pre-exist  in  healthy  urine.  Heat  and  all  strong 
alkalies  and  acids  decompose  these  extractive  matters,  and  give  rise  to 
most  of  the  coloring  matters  which  have  hitherto  been  described  as  exist- 
ing in  healthy  urine.  The  reddish-pink  coloring  matter,  called  purpurin 
or  uro-erythrin,  which  adheres  so  tenaciously  to  the  urates,  is  not  an  ordi- 
nary Constituent  of  healthy  urine,  but  is  formed  more  especially  when  the 
secretion  of  bile  is  diminished.  With  regard  to  the  presence  of  indican  ia 
healthy  urine,  see  p.  583. 

The  yellow  principle  of  bile  may  be  observed  in  urine  in  cases  of  jaun- 
dice. 

The  urine  of  the  carnivorous  mammifera  is  small  in  quantity  and  highly 
acid.  It  has  a  very  otfensive  odor,  and  quickly  putrefies.  In  composition 
it  resembles  that  of  man,  and  is  rich  in  urea.  In  birds  and  serpents,  the 
urine  is  a  white  pasty  substance,  consisting  almost  entirely  of  urate  of  am- 
monia. In  herbivorous  animnls  it  is  alkaline  and  often  turbid  from  earthy 
carbonates  and  phosphates:  urea  is  still  the  characteristic  ingredient, 
while  of  uric  acid  there  is  scarcely  a  trace:  hippuric  acid  is  usually,  if  not 
always,  present,  sometimes  to  a  very  large  extent.  When  the  urine  putre- 
fies, this  hippuric  acid,  as  already  noticed,  becomes  changed  to  benzoic  acid. 

Ubinart  Calculi.  —  Stony  concretions,  differing  much  in  physical  char- 
acters and  in  chemical  composition,  are  unhappily  but  too  frequently 
formed  in  the  bladder  itself,  and  give  rise  to  one  of  the  most  distressing 
complaints  to  which  humanity  is  subject.  Although  many  endeavors  have 
been  made  to  find  some  solvent  or  solvents  for  these  calculi,  and  thus  su- 
persede the  necessity  of  a  formidable  surgical  operation  for  their  removal, 
success  has  been  but  very  partial  and  limited. 

Urinary  calculi  are  generally  composed  of  concentric  layers  of  crystal- 
line or  amorphous  matter,  of  various  degrees  of  hardness.  Very  frequent- 
ly the  central  point  or  nucleus  is  a  small  foreign  body:  curious  illustrations 
of  this  will  be  seen  in  any  large  collection.  Calculi  are  not  confined  to 
man:  the  lower  animals  are  subject  to  the  same  affliction  ;  they  have  been 
found  in  horses,  oxen,  sheep,  pigs,  and  almost  constantly  in  rats. 

The  following  is  a  sketch  of  the  principal  characters  of  the  different 
varieties  of  calculi :  — 
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1.  Urie  Aeid.  — These  are  among  the  most  common:  externally  they  are 
smooth  or  warty,  of  yellowish  or  brownish  tint :  they  have  an  imperfectly 
crystalline,  distinctly  concentric  structure,  and  are  tolerably  hard.  Be- 
fore the  blowpipe  the  uric  acid  calculus  bums  away,  learing  no  ash.  It  is 
insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  with  facility  in  caustic  potash,  with  but 
little  ammoniacal  odor :  the  solution  mixed  with  acid  gives  a  copious  white 
curdy  precipitate  of  uric  acid,  which  speedily  becomes  dense  and  crystal- 
line. Cautiously  heated  with  nitric  acid,  and  then  mixed  with  a  little  am- 
monia, it  gives  the  characteristic  reaction  of  uric  acid,  viz.,  deep  purple- 
red  murexide. 

2.  Ammonium  Urate.  —  Calculi  of  ammonium  urate  much  resemble  the 
preceding;  they  are  easily  distinguished,  however.  The  powder  boiled  in 
water  dissolves,  and  the  solution  gives  a  precipitate  of  uric  acid  when 
mixed  with  hydrochloric  acid.  It  dissolves  also  in  hot  potassium  carbo- 
nate with  copious  evolution  of  ammonia. 

8.  Fusible  Calculut ;  Calcium  Phosphate  vith  Ammomo-Magnetian  Phot- 
phate.  —  This  is  one  of  the  most  common  kinds.  The  stones  are  usually 
white  or  pale-colored,  smooth,  earthy,  and  soft;  they  often  attain  a  large 
size.  Before  the  blowpipe  this  substance  blackens  from  animal  matter, 
which  calculi  always  contain ;  then  becomes  white,  and  melts  to  a  bead 
with  comparative  facility.  It  is  insoluble  in  caustic  alkali,  but  readily  sol- 
uble in  dilute  acids,  and  the  solution  is  precipitated  by  ammonia.  Calculi 
of  unmixed  calcium  phosphate  are  rare,  as  also  those  of  magnesium  and 
ammonium  phosphate;  the  latter  salt  is  sometimes  seen,  forming  small  bril- 
liant crystals,  in  cavities  in  the  fusible  calculus. 

4.  Calcium  Oxalate  Calculun;  Mulberry  Calculus.  —  The  latter  name  ia  de- 
rived from  the  rough,  warty  character,  nnd  dark  bloodstained  aspect  of 
thin  variety :  it  is  perhaps  the  worst  form  of  calculus.  It  is  exceedingly 
hard:  the  layers  are  thick  and  imperfectly  crystalline.  Before  ihe  blow- 
pipe the  calcium  oxalate  burns  to  a  carbonate  by  a  moderate  red  heat,  and, 
when  the  flame  is  strongly  urged,  to  quicklime.  It  is  soluble  in  moderatelj 
strong  hydrochloric  acid  by  heat,  and  very  easily  in  nitric  acid.  VThcn 
finely  powdered  and  long  boiled  in  a  sclution  of  potassium  carbonate, 
potassium  oxalate  may  be  discovered  in  the  filtered  liquor  when  careful! j 
neutralized  by  nitric  acid,  by  white  precipitates  with  solutions  of  lime, 
lead,  and  silver.  A  sediment  of  calcium  oxtilate  in  very  minute,  transpar- 
ent, octohedral  crystals,  only  to  be  seen  by  the  microscope,  is  of  common 
occurrence  in  urine,  in  which  a  tendency  to  deposits  of  urates  exists. 

6.  Cystine  and  Xanthine.  —  These  calculi  are  very  rare,  especially  the 
latter.  Calculi  of  cystine  or  cystic  oxide  are  very  crystalline,  and  often 
present  a  waxy  appearance  externally :  sediments  of  cystic  oxide  are  some- 
times met  with.  This  substance  is  a  definite  crystallizable  organic  prin- 
ciple, containing  sulphur  to  a  large  amount,  its  formula  being  C^U^NSO* 
The  powdered  calculus  dissolves  in  great  part,  without  eft'ervesctnce,  in 
dilute  acids  and  alkalies,  including  ammonia:  the  ammoniacnl  solution  de- 
posits, by  spontaneous  evaporation,  small  but  beautiful  colorless  crystals, 
which  have  the  form  of  six-sided  prisms  and  tables.  It  forms  h  saline 
compound  with  hydrochloric  acid.  Caustic  alkalies  disengage  ammonis 
from  this  subst-ance  by  continued  ebullition.  When  the  solution  in  nirrie 
acid  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  it  blackens:  when  it  is  dissolved  in  large 
quantity  of  caustic  potash,  a  drop  of  solution  of  lead  acetate  added,  and  iLe 
whole  boiled,  a  black  precipitate  containing  lead  sulphide  makes  its  appear- 
ance.    By  these  characters  cyntinc  is  easily  recognized. 

Xanthine  or  xanthic  oxide^  also  a  definite  organic  principle,  C^H^N.O,.  is 
distinguished  by  the  peculiar  deep-yellow  color  produced  when  its  soiutioa 
in  nitric  acid  is  evaporated  to  dryness:  it  is  soluble  in  alkalies  and  in  boil- 
ings strong  hydrochloric  acid 
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Very  many  calculi  are  of  a  composite  nature,  the  compositioD  of  the  dif- 
ferent layers  being  occasionally  changed,  or  alternating:  thus,  mixed 
urates  and  calcium  oxalate  are  not  uufrequently  associated  in  the  same 
stone. 

Sweat.  — The  watery  fluid  poured  out  by  the  skin  contains  from  }  to  2 
per  cent,  of  solid  matter :  the  acidity  of  the  secretion  depends  on  organic 
acids,  chiefly  formic :  acetic  and  butyric  acids  also  exist  in  it.  Lactic  acid 
has  been  stated  to  be  absent,  even  in  rheumatism :  a  new  acid  named  sudorie 
acidj  and  somewhat  resembling  uric  acid  in  composition,  is  said  to  be  al- 
ways present.  In  disease,  and  in  health,  small  quantities  of  urea  also  exist 
in  sweat.  The  salts  in  the  sweat  are  chlorides  of  sodium  and  potassium. 
Phosphoric  acid,  lime,  magnesia,  and  iron  oxide  have  been  found. 

Saliva  is  a  mixture  of  several  fluids  secreted  by  different  glands  of  the 
mouth.  Its  specific  gravity  is  from  1  *002  to  1  *009.  It  is  usually  alkaline :  dur- 
ing and  after  eating,  the  alkaline  reaction  increases,  while  it  decreases  by 
fasting.  It  contains  an  albuminous  substance,  ptyalin,  which  acts  on  starch, 
rapidly  changing  it  into  sugar.  The  secretion  of  the  submaxillary  gland, 
with  the  mucus  of  the  mouth,  chiefly  produces  this  efi^ect.  On  the  passage 
of  the  food  into  the  acid  gastric  juice,  this  conversion  of  starch  into  sugar 
ceases.  The  second  remarkable  substance  in  saliva  is  potassium  sulpho- 
cyanate,  which  exists  in  yery  small  quantities,  but  is  very  easily  detected. 
The  solid  constituents  of  the  saliva  are  about  1  per  cent.,  and  in  100  parts 
of  solid  constituents  from  7  to  21  parts  are  fixed  salts,  chiefly  chlorides, 
with  calcium  carbonate  and  phosphate. 

Gastric  Juicb  is  a  clear,  colorless,  transpnrent  fluid,  of  sp.  gr.  1*002, 
containing  1  to  2  per  cent,  of  solid  constituents,  chiefly  sodium  cbloride  and 
lactate.  It  has  an  acid  reaction,  and  contains  hydrochloric,  lactic,  butyric, 
propionic,  and  acetic  acids.  It  is  slightly,  or  not  at  all,  coagulable  by 
boiling,  though  it  contains  two  albuminous  substances,  one  insoluble  in  wa- 
t^  and  absolute  alcohol,  the  osmazome  of  older  authors ;  the  other  soluble 
in  water,  but  precipitated  by  alcohol,  tannin,  mercuric  chloride,  and  lead- 
salts.  This  is  pepsin.  In  the  gastric  juice  of  man  it  exists  to  the  amount 
of  0*319  per  cent.  When  the  gastric  juice  has  the  greatest  solvent  power, 
100  parts  of  fluid  are  saturated  by  1*25  parts  of  potash.  The  gastric  juice 
dissolves  the  albuminous  substances  taken  as  food,  and  slightly  changes 
their  reactions.  Thus  albumin,  fibrin,  casein,  legumin,  gluten,  and  ohon- 
drin  give  rise  to  as  many  different  peptones.     (See  pepsin,  p.  801.) 

Bile. — This  is  a  secretion  of  a  very  diff^erent  character  from  the  pre- 
ceding :  the  largest  internal  organ  of  the  body,  the  liver,  is  devoted  to  its 
preparation,  which  takes  place  from  venous,  instead  of  arterial  blood.  Ac- 
cording to  Gorup-Besanez,  human  bile  contains  in  1000  parts  — 

Water 828—908 

Solid  matter     .         .        .         177—  92 


Bile  acids  with  alkali  .         .  lOa—  56 

Fat  and  cholesterin  .         .  47 —  40 

Mucus  and  coloring  matter  24 —  15 

Ash      .....  11 —    6 

In  its  ordinary  state,  bile  is  a  very  deep-yellow,  or  greenish,  viscid,  trans- 
parent liquid,  which  darkens  by  exposure  to  the  air,  and  undergoes  changes 
which  have  been  yet  imperfectly  studied.  It  has  a  disagreeable  odor,  a 
most  nauseous,  bitter  taste,  a  distinctly  alkaline  reaction,  and  is  miscible 
with  water  in  all  proportions.  When  evaporated  to  dryness  at  100°,  and 
treated  with  alcohol,  the  greater  part  dissolves,  leaving  behind  an  in* 
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soluble  jelly  of  mucus  of  the  gall-bladder.  This  alcoholic  solution  contains 
coloring  matter  and  cholesterin :  from  the  former  it  may  be  freed  by  di- 
gestion with  animal  charcoal,  and  from  the  latter  by  a  large  admixture  of 
ether,  in  which  the  bile  is  insoluble,  and  separates  as  a  thick,  syrupy,  and 
nearly  colorless  liquid.  The  coloring  matter  may  also  be  precipitated  by 
baryta- water. 

Pure  bile  thus  obtained,  when  eyaporated  to  dryness  by  a  gentle  heat, 
forms  a  slightly  yellowish  brittle  mass,  resembling  gum-arabic.  It  is  com- 
pletely soluble  in  water  and  absolute  alcohol.  The  solution  is  not  affected 
by  the  vegetable  acids ;  hydrochloric  and  sulphuric  acids,  on  the  contrary, 
give  rise  to  turbidity,  either  immediately  or  after  a  short  interval.  I«eAd 
acetate  partly  precipitates  it;  tribasic  acetate  precipitates  it  completely: 
the  precipitate  is  readily  soluble  in  acetic  acid,  in  alcohol,  and  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  in  excess  of  lead  acetate.  When  carbonised  by  heat^  and  In- 
cinerated, bile  leaves  between  11  and  12  per  cent,  of  ash,  consisting  chiefly 
of  sodium  carbonate,  with  a  little  common  salt  and  alkaline  phoi>phAte. 
The  beautiful  researches  of  Strecker  show  that  bile  is  essentially  a  mix- 
ture of  the  sodium-salts  of  two  peculiar  acids,  resembling  the  resinous 
and  fatty  acids.  One  of  these  contains  nitrogen,  but  no  sulphur,  and  is 
termed  glyeockoUc  acid,  being  a  conjugated  compound  *  of  a  non-niirogenout 
acid,  cholie  acid,  with  the  azotized  substance  ^/.vcoctn^  (p.  CI 4);  the  other, 
containing  nitrogen  and  sulphur,  is  called  tauroeholic  acid,  being  a  conjugated 
compound  of  the  same  ehoiie  acid  with  a  body  to  be  presently  described 
under  the  name  of  iaurin,  containing  both  nitrogen  and  sulphur.  The  rela- 
tive proportion  in  which  these  acids  occur  in  bile,  remains  pretty  constant 
with  the  same  animal,  but  varies  considerably  with  different  classes  of 
animals. 

Gltcocholic  Acid  may  be  thus  obtained: — ^When  ox-bile  is  perfectly 
dried  and  extracted  with  cold  absolute  alcohol,  and  after  filtration  is  mixed 
with  ether,  it  first  deposits  a  brownish  tough  resinous  mass,  and  after  some 
time,  stellate  crystals,  consisting  of  the  glycocholates  of  sodium  and  potas- 
sium. These  mixed  crystals  were  first  obtained  by  Plattner,  and  they  com- 
pose his  so-called  crystallized  bile. 

Glycocholic  acid  may  be  obtained  by  decomposing  sodium  glycocbolate 
with  sulphuric  acid :  it  crystnllizcs  in  fine  white  needles  of  a  bitterish- 
sweet  taste,  is  soluble  in  water  nnd  alcohol,  but  only  slightly  in  ether,  and 
has  a  strong  acid  reaction.  It  is  represented  by  the  formula  C^H^NO^ 
When  boiled  with  a  solution  of  potash,  the  acid  divides  into  cholie  acid  and 
glycocine : 

Qlycocbolic  Cholie  acid.       Glycocine. 

acid. 

Boiled  with  concentrated  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  it  likewise  yields 
lElycocine,  but  instead  of  cholie  acid,  another  white  amorphous  acid,  cAo/o- 
idic  acid  (^t^^^fi^  =  cholie  acid  minus  1  molecule  of  water),  or,  if  the  ebul- 
lition has  continued  for  some  time,  a  resinous  substance,  from  its  insolu- 
bility in  water  called  dyalyain  (CjiHg^O,  =  cholie  acid  minus  2  molecules 
of  water). 

Taubocholic  Acit>  is  thus  procured :  — Ox-bile  is  freed  as  far  as  possible 
from  glycocholic  acid  by  means  of  neutral  lead  acetate,  and  is  then  pre- 
cipitated by  basic  lead  acetate,  to  which  a  little  ammonia  is  added.  The 
precipitate  is  decomposed  by  sodium  carbonate,  whereby  tolerably  pure 
sodium  taurocholate  is  obtained.  By  decomposing  the  taurocholate  of 
lead  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  taurocholic  acid  is  liberated.     This  sub- 

•  A  compound  is  sometimps  mh\  to  be  "conjiigntiHl"  of  two  others,  wben  it  contains  the 
eli-nients  ot'tliOKv  two  iKNiifH,  niinns  the  eleniffnta  of  water. 
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stance,  however^  which  was  preTiousIy  called  cholio  acid  and  bUin,  has 
never  been  obtained  in  the  pure  state ;  its  formula,  as  inferred  from  the 
study  of  its  products  of  decomposition,  appears  to  be  C^sH^NSOf.  When 
boiled  with  alkalies,  it  divides  into  cholic  acid  and  taurin  : 

C^H^NSO,     -f     H,0    =    C2,H^0b    -f     C,II,NSO, 
Taurocholic  acid.  Cholic  acid.         Glycocine.  • 

With  boiling  acids  it  likewise  gives  taurin,  but  instead  of  cholio  acid 
either  choloi'dic  acid  or  djslysin,  according  to  the  duration  of  the  ebullition. 

Taurin,  CjH^NSO,,  crystallizes  in  colorless  regular  hexagonal  prisms, 
which  have  no  odor  and  very  little  taste.  It  is  neutral  to  test-paper,  and 
permanent  in  the  air.  When  burnt,  it  gives  rise  to  much  sulphurous  acid. 
It  contains  upwards  of  25  per  cent,  of  sulphur.  It  is  easily  prepared  by 
boiling  purified  bile  for  some  hours  with  hydrochloric  acid.  After  filtra- 
tion and  evaporation,  the  acid  residue  is  treated  with  five  or  six  times  its 
bulk  of  boiling  alcohol,  from  which  the  taurin  separates  on  cooling.  Strecker 
made  many  attempts  to  prepare  taurin  artificially.  Ultimately  he  found 
that  when  ammonium  isethionate  (p.  527),  which  melts  at  130°,  is  heated 
to  210°  or  220°  C.  (410°-428°  F  ),  it  loses  1  molecule  of  water,  and  becomes 
taurin.  The  substance  is  dissolved  in  water,  and  on  the  addition  of  alco- 
hoi,  gives  crystals  having  all  the  properties  of  taurin.  Kolbe  has  recently 
observed  the  formation  of  taurin  under  very  interesting  circumstances. 
The  treatment  of  potassium  isethionate  with  phosphorus  pentachloride 
gives  rise  to  a  heavy  oily  liquid,  with  simultaneous  formation  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  phosphorus  oxychloride.  This  oily  liquid,  the  so-called 
chloride  of  chlorethylsulphuric  acid,  C^H.ClSOjCl,  when  mixed  with  water, 
yields  the  corresponding  acid,  chlorethylsulphuric  acid,  C,H^C1S0,,  which 
on  digestion  with  an  excess  of  ammonia  at  100°,  produces  taurin:  C,Hj 
CISO,  -f  2NH,  =:  NH^Cl  -f  CjH^NSOj. 

Cholic  Acid,  C,4H^05,  crystallizes  in  tetrahedrons.  It  is  soluble  in  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  on  the  addition  of  a  drop  of  this  acid  and  a  solution  of 
sugar  (1  part  of  sugar  to  4  parts  of  water),  a  purple-violet  color  is  pro- 
duced, which  constitutes  Pettenkofer's  test  for  bile.  At  195°  C.  (883°  F.), 
it  loses  a  molecule  of  water,  and  is  converted  into  choloidio  acid,  which 
change,  as  already  pointed  out,  is  also  produced  by  ebullition  with  acids. 

Cholic  acid  is  best  obtained  by  boiling  the  resinous  mass  precipitated  by 
ether  from  the  alcoholic  solution  of  the  bile,  with  a  dilute  solution  of  potash 
for  24  or  86  hours,  till  the  amorphous  potassium-salt  that  has  separated 
begins  to  crystallize.  When  the  dark-colored  soft  mass  is  removed  from 
the  alkaline  liquid,  dissolved  in  water,  and  hydrochloric  acid  added,  a  little 
ether  causes  the  deposition  of  the  cholic  acid  in  crystals. 

The  principal  coloring  matter  of  the  bile  has  been  called  eholepyrrhm. 
When  dry  it  is  reddish-brown  and  uncrystallizable,  insoluble  in  water, 
more  soluble  in  alcohol,  which  becomes  yellow,  and  most  soluble  in  caustic 
alkali.  On  the  addition  of  nitric  acid  to  the  yellow  alkaline  solution,  a 
change  ensues.  It  passes  through  green,  blue,  violet,  and  red :  after  some 
time,  it  again  turns  yellow,  probably  in  consequence  of  a  gradual  process 
of  oxidation. 

Another  coloring  matter  has  been  called  hiliverdin.  It  is  dark-green, 
amorphous  without  taste  or  smell,  insoluble  in  water,  slightly  soluble  in 
alcohol,  but  soluble  in  ether.  Berzelius  considers  it  to  be  identical  with 
ohlorophyl,  the  green  coloring  matter  of  leaves. 

According  to  the  researches  of  Strecker  and  Gundelach,  pigs'  bile  differs 
from  the  bile  of  other  animals.  This  bile  contains  an  acid,  to  which  the 
name  of  glyeo-hyocholie  acid  has  been  given.  It  may  be  prepared  in  the 
following  manner :  fresh  pigs'  bile  i^  mixed  with  a  solution  of  sodium  sul- 
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phate,  and  the  precipitate  obtained  is  disBolved  in  abaolnte  alcohol,  and 
deeoloriKed  by  animal  charcoal.  From  this  solution  ether  throws  down  a 
sodium-salt,  which  on  addition  of  sulphuric  acid  yields  glyco-hyocfaolie 
acid  as  a  resinous  mass,  which  is  dissolved  in  alcohol  and  re-precipitated 
by  water. 

Glyco-hyocholic  acid  contains  Cj^H^NO^.  When  heated  with  solutions 
of  *the  alkalies,  it  undergoes  a  decomposition  perfectly  analogous  to  that 
of  glycocholic  acid,  splitting  up  into  glycocine  and  a  crystalline  acid,  rery 
soluble  in  alcohol,  less  so  in  ether,  which  has  been  termed  hyoeholic  add. 
This  substance  contains  C^^H^qO^  ;  and  the  change  is  represented  by  the 
following  equation : 

C„H«NOs      +      HgO      =      C^H^O,      +      C,H,NO, 
Glyco-hyocholic  Hyoeholic  Glycocine. 

acid.  acid. 

When  boiled  with  acids,  glyco-hyocholic  acid  yields  likewise  glycocine, 
but  instead  of  hyoeholic  acid,  a  substance  representing  the  dyslysin  of  the 
ordinary  bile,  which  might  be  termed  hyodyalysin.  The  composition  of 
hyodyslysin  is  C|gHggO,  =  hyoeholic  acid  minus  H,0. 

Pigs'  bile  contains  a  very  trifling  quantity  of  sulphur,  probably  in  the 
form  of  a  sulphuretted  acid  corresponding  to  taurocholic  acid  of  ox-bile. 
Strecker  believes  this  acid  to  contain  C^fH^^NSOg.*  it  might  be  called  tawo- 
hyoeholic  acid;  when  boiled  with  an  alkali,  it  should  yield  tauFin  and  hyo- 
eholic acid.  The  sulphuretted  acid  must  be  present  in  pigs*  bile  in  very 
minute  quantity;  it  is  even  less  known  than  taurocholic  acid. 

The  once  celebrated  oriental  btizoar  ttones  are  biliary  calculi,  said  to  be 
procured  from  a  species  of  antelope:  they  have  a  brown  tint,  a  concentric 
structure,  and  a  waxy  appearance,  and  consist  essentially  of  a  peculiar 
and  definite  crystallizable  principle  called  Hthofellic  acid.  To  procure  this 
substance,  the  calculi  are  reduced  to  powder  and  exhausted  with  boiling 
alcohol ;  the  dark  solution  is  decolorized  by  animal  charcoal,  and  left  to 
evaporate  by  gentle  heat,  whereupon  the  lithofellic  acid  is  deposited  in 
small,  colorless,  transparent  six-sided  prisms.  It  is  insoluble  in  water, 
and  sparingly  soluble  in  ether,  but  dissolves  with  ease  in  alcohol:  it  melts 
at  94*5^  C.  (202^  F.),  and  at  a  higher  temperature  burns  with  a  smoky 
flame,  leaving  but  little  charcoal.  Lithofellic  acid  dissolves  without  decom- 
position in  concentrated  acetic  acid  and  in  oil  of  vitriol:  it  forms  a  soluble 
salt  with  potash,  and  dissolves  also  in  ammonia,,  but  crystnllizes  out  un- 
changed on  evaporation.  By  analysis,  lithofellic  acid  is  found  to  consist 
of  C^HjjjO^. 

The  liver  not  only  forms  bile  which  is  excreted,  but  it  also  effects  a  re- 
markable change  in  the  blood  that  passes  through  it.  M.  Bernard  dis- 
covered that  after  death,  sugar  could  be  detected  in  the  blood  from  the 
hepatic  vein,  whilst  no  sugar  was  found  in  blood  from  the  portal  vein.  In 
the  progress  of  his  researches  into  the  origin  of  this  sugar,  he  found  that 
a  glycogenic  subsiance  was  formed  in  the  substance  of  the  liver  itself,  and 
this  he  succeeded  in  extracting  and  isolating  (p.  594). 

Pancbbatio  Fluid  is  strongly  alkaline,  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of 
about  I'OOB  to  1*009,  containing  from  9  to  II  per  (yent.  of  solid  constitu- 
ents; among  these  arc  an  albuminous  substance  resembling  ptyalin,  to- 
gether with  leucine,  guanine,  xanthine,  and  inosite,  and  about  1  per  cent,  of 
ash,  chiefly  chlorides  and  phosphates. 

It  has  three  distinct  actions  —  first  on  starch,  secondly  on  fat,  and  thirdly 
on  albuminous  matter.  Starch  is  converted  into  sugar  more  energetically 
by  the  pancreatic  fluid  than  by  the  saliva.  Fat  is  changed  into  fatty  acid 
and  glycerin  at  a  temperature  of  86^ ;  and  boiled  albumin  and  fibrin  are 
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<lTiick1y  dissolved  at  the  same  temperature,  whilst  the  alkalescence  dis- 
tinctly remains. 

Intestinal  Juice  is  a  colorless,  alkaline  fluid,  containing  from  3  to  4 
per  cent,  of  solid  constituents.  It  is  thought  to  be  capable  of  dissolving 
fibrinous  substAnoes  only. 

Chtle. — The  fluid  of  the  lacteal  vessels.  This  is  a  very  variable  fluid, 
milky,  and  feebly  alkaline.  Its  fibrin  begins  to  coagulate  when  tuken  from 
the  vessels,  in  five  to  twelve  minutes,  and  is  perfectly  coagulated  in  two  to 
four  hours.  The  coagulum  is  much  smaller  and  weaker  than  that  of  the 
blood.  That  of  the  horse,  from  a  yellowish  color  changes  in  the  air  to 
light  red. 

The  albuminous  saline  serum  contains  very  finely  divided  molecules,  con- 
sisting of  the  minutest  particles  of  fatty  matter,  which  give  rise  to  the 
milkiness;  also  larger  chyle  globules,  and  colorless  blood  globules.  Thus 
the  chyle  approximates  in  composition  and  properties  to  the  blood. 

In  the  chyle  of  the  horse  there  was  found : 


Water 

91  00 

to 

96-00 

per  cent 

Fixed  constituents  . 

9  00 

4  00 

41 

Nuclei  and  cells 

Variable. 

Fibrin 

019 

07 

Albumin 

1-98 

4-84 

Fat 

1-89 

0-58 

Extractive  matter  free  from  salts 

7-27 

8  34 

Soluble  salts        .... 

7  49 

6-78 

Insoluble         .        •        .     about 

200 

Ltmph  is  the  name  given  to  the  fluid  in  the  lymphatic  vessels.  It  is 
colorless,  has  an  alkaline  reaction,  and  coagulates  in  from  four  to  twenty 
minutes.  It  closely  resembles  the  blood  without  the  blood  globules.  It 
contains  colorless  globules,  resembling  the  white  globules  of  the  blood. 
It  contains  much  less  albumin  and  fat  than  the  serum,  of  the  blood,  but 
more  water,  and  proportionately  more  extractive  matter. 

Closely  resembling  this  fluid  is  that  poured  out  by  serous  membranes  and 
the  cellular  tissue.  It  has  been  called  ezsudation  fluid,  and  may  be  divided 
into  fibrinous  and  non-fibrinous.  It  may  be  considered  as  the  serum  of  the 
blood  with  or  without  fibrin,  which  is  far  more  commonly  present  than  has 
been  supposed. 

Mucus  AND  Pus. — The  slimy  matter  effused  upon  the  surface  of  various 
mucous  membranes,  as  the  lining  of  the  alimentary  canal,  that  of  the  blad- 
der, of  the  nose,  lungs,  &c.,  to  which  the  general  name  mucus  is  given,  is 
so  small  in  quantity,  and  so  variable  in  consequence  of  any  irritation  of 
the  membranes,  that  it  is  difficult  to  characterize.  It  always  contains  more 
or  less  epithelium  and  mucous  cells.  It  contains  a  peculiar  nitrogenous 
principle  to  which  the  name  of  mucin  has  been  given  (p.  800). 

PiM,  the  natural  secretion  of  a  wounded  or  otherwise  injured  surface,  is 
commonly  a  creamy,  white,  or  yellowish  liquid,  which,  under  the  micro- 
scope, appears  to  consist  of  multitudes  of  minute  globules  floating  in  a 
serum.     It  is  neither  acid  nor  alkaline. 

The  pus  globules  are  distended  by  very  dilute  mineral  and  organic  acids: 
imperfectly  dissolved  by  alkalies,  leaving  the  membrane  of  the  cells  ad-> 
hering  in  a  gelatinous  mass.  This  cell  membrane  is  an  albuminous  sub- 
stance, soluble  in  very  dilute  acids.  The  pus  serum  contains  more  or  less 
albumin,  in  all  respects  identical  with  that  of  the  blood  and  a  peculiar  sub- 
stance, pyin  (p.  800). 

The  quantity  of  fatty  substance  is  remarkable  in  pus,  varying  from  2  to 
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6  per  cent.  As  much  as  1  per  cent,  of  cholesterin  has  been  found  to  be 
present;  but  neither  by  this  nor  by  any  other  character  can  the  passage  of 
mucus  into  pus  be  determined. 

Milk. — The  peculiar  special  secretion  destined  for  the  nourishment  of 
the  young  is,  so  far  as  is  known,  very  much  the  same  in  flesh^eating  ani- 
mals and  in  those  which  live  exclusively  on  vegetable  food.  The  prop'^r- 
tions  of  the  constituents  may,  however,  sometimes  differ  to  a  considerable 
extent.  The  specific  gravity  varies  from  1  018  to  1045.  It  will  be  seen 
hereafter  that  the  substances  present  in  milk  are  wonderfully  adapted  to 
the  office  of  providing  materials  for  the  rapid  growth  and  development  of 
the  animal  frame.  It  contains  an  azotized  matter,  casein  or  potassium  al- 
buminate, fatty  principles,  and  a  peculiar  sugar,  and  lastly,  various  salts, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  calcium  phosphate,  held  in  complete  solu- 
tion in  a  slightly  alkaline  liquid.  This  last  is  et'pecially  important  to  a 
process  then  in  activity,  the  formation  of  bone. 

The  white,  and  almost  opaque,  appearance  of  milk  is  an  optical  illusion: 
examined  by  a  microscope  of  even  moderate  power,  it  is  seen  to  consist  of 
a  perfectly  transparent  fluid,  in  which  float  about  numbers  of  transparent 
globules :  these  consist  of  fat,  surrounded  by  an  albuminous  envelope,  which 
can  be  broken  mechanically,  as  in  the  churning,  or  dissolved  by  the  chemi- 
cal action  of  caustic  potash,  after  which,  on  agitating  the  milk  with  ether, 
the  fat  can  be  dissolved.  , 

When  milk  is  suffered  to  remain  at  rest  some  hours  at  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature of  the  air,  a  large  proportion  of  the  fnt-globules  collect  at  the 
surface  into  a  layer  of  cream ;  if  this  be  now  removed  and  exposed  for  some 
time  to  strong  agitation,  the  fat-globules  coalesce  into  a  ma^s,  and  the  re- 
maining watery  liquid  is  expelled  from  between  them  and  separated.  The 
butter  so  produced  must  be  thoroughly  washed  with  cold  water,  to  remove, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  last  traces  of  casein,  which  readily  putrefies,  and 
would  in  that  case  spoil  the  whole.     A  little  salt  is  usually  added. 

Ordinary  butter  still,  however,  contains  some  butter-milk,  and  when  in- 
tended for  keeping  should  be  clarified,  as  it  is  termed,  by  fusion.  The 
watery  part  then  subsides,  and  carries  with  it  the  residue  of  the  azotized 
matter.  The  flavor  is  unfortunately  somewhat  impaired  by  this  process. 
The  consistence  of  butter,  in  other  words,  the  proportions  of  solid  fat  and 
olein,  is  dependent  upon  the  season,  or  more  probably  upon  the  kind  of 
food ;  in  summer  the  oily  portion  is  always  more  considerable  than  in  win- 
ter. The  volatile  odoriferous  principle  of  butter,  butyrin,  has  been  already 
referred  to. 

The  casein  of  milk,  in  the  state  of  cheese,  is  in  many  countries  an  im- 
portant article  of  food.  The  milk  is  usually  heated  to  about  49°  C.  ( 1 20^  F. ). 
and  coagulated  by  rennet,  or  an  infusion  of  the  stomnch  of  the  calf  in 
water;  the  curd  is  carefully  separated  by  a  sieve  from  the  whey,  mixed 
with  a  due  proportion  of  salt,  and  sometimes  some  coloring  matter,  and 
then  subjected  to  strong  and  increasing  pressure.  The  fresh  cheese  so 
prepared,  being  constantly  kept  cool  and  dry,  undergoes  a  particular  kind 
of  putrefactive  fermentation,  very  little  understood,  by  which  principles 
are  generated  which  communicate  a  particular  taste  and  odor.  The  good, 
ness  of  cheese,  as  well  as  much  of  the  difference  of  flavor  perceptible  in 
different  samples,  depends  in  great  measure  upon  the  manipulation ;  the 
best  kinds  contain  a  considerable  quantity  of  fat,  and  are  made  with  new 
milk:  the  inferior  descriptions  are  made  with  skimmed  milk. 

Some  of  the  Tartar  tribes  prepare  a  kind  of  spirit  from  milk  by  suffering 
it  to  ferment,  with  frequent  agitation.  The  casein  converts  a  part  of  the 
milk-sugar  into  lactic  acid,  and  another  part  into  grape-sugar,  which  in 
turn  becomes  converted  into  alcohol.  Mare's  milk  is  said  to  answer  better 
for  this  purpose  than  that  of  the  cow. 
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In  a  fresh  stale,  and  taken  from  a  healthy  animal,  milk  is  always  feebly 
alkaline.  When  left  to  itself,  it  very  soon  becomes  acid,  and  is  then  found 
to  contain  lactic  acid,  which  cannot  be  discovered  in  the  fresh  milk.  The 
alkalinity  is  due  to  the  soda  which  holds  the  casein  in  solution.  In  this 
soluble  form  casein  possesses  the  power  of  taking  up  and  retaining  a  yery 
considerable  quantity  of  calcium  phosphate.  The  density  of  milk  Taries 
exceedingly:  its  quality  usually  bears  an  inverse  ratio  to  its  quantity. 
From  an  analysis  of  cow-milk  in  the  fresh  state  by  Haidlen,''^  the  following 
statement  of  its  composition  in  1000  parts  has  been  deduced : 


Water    . 

•         •         « 

.     873  00 

Butter 

•         •         •         < 

30  00 

Casein   . 

■         •         • 

.       48-20 

Milk-sugar 

•         •         «         • 

43-90 

Calcium  phosphate 

•         •         • 

2-31 

Magnesium     ** 

•         •         •         1 

0-42 

Iron                  " 

•         •         • 

007 

Pot-assium  chloride 

■         •         ■         • 

1-44 

Sodium             " 

•         •         • 

0-24 

Soda  in  combination  with  casein 

0-42 

100000 

Human  milk  is  remarkable  for  the  difficulty  with  which  it  coagulates:  it 
generally  contains  a  larger  proportion  of  sugar  than  cow-milk,  but  scarcely 
differs  in  other  respects. 


*  Annalen  der  Ghemie  und  Pbarmacie,  xir.  263. 
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ON  THE  ANIMAL  TEXTURES. 


NERTOUS  SUBSTANCE;  OONTSACTILE  SUBSTANCE;  ELASTIC  TISSUE;  SKIN. 


Nbbvous  Substance. — The  brain  and  nenres  contain  protagon  (p.  803), 
cholesterin,  and  albuaiinous  matter.  In  the  watery  extract  are  found  ere- 
atin,  uric  acid,  xanthine,  saroine,  inosite,  lactic  acid ;  in  the  ash,  sulphuric 
and  phosphoric  salts,  especially  potassium  salts,  a  little  sodium  chloride, 
calcium  and  magnesium.  The  substance  yields  from  75  to  80  per  cent,  of 
water,  and  8  to  4  of  ash. 

CoNTRACTiLB  ScBSTANCB.  — This,  like  nerve  substance,  consists  of  many 
different  compounds.  It  contains  74  to  80  per  cent,  water,  and  26  to  20 
solid  constituents.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  is  syntonin,  Liebig*s 
fibrin  of  flesh  (see  p.  795).  Casein,  albumin,  creatin,  hypoxanthine,  uric 
acid,  and  fat  are  also  present.  The  solid  constituents  contain  4  to  5  per 
cent,  of  ash.  Potash,  soda,  lime,  magnesia,  sulphuric,  phosphoric,  and 
hydrochloric  acids  are  present. 

Elastic  Tissue  ;  Skin.  — The  tendons  and  skin  consist  also  of  many  dif- 
ferent substances.  Of  these  elastin  (see  p  802)  is  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able. A  cellular  tissue,  which  yields  gelatin  when  long  boiled,  is  another 
constituent.  These  two  principles  combine  with  tannic  acid,  forming 
leather. 

The  principle  of  tanning,  of  such  great  practical  value,  is  easily  ex- 
plained. When  the  skin  of  an  animal,  carefully  deprived  of  hair,  fat,  and 
other  impurities,  is  immersed  in  a  dilute  solution  of  tannic  acid,  the  cellu- 
lar and  elastic  tissues  gradually  combine  with  that  substance  as  it  pene- 
trates inwards,  forming  a  perfectly  insoluble  compound,  which  resists  pu- 
trefaction completely :  this  is  leather.  In  practice,  lime-water  is  used  for 
cleansing  and  preparing  the  skin,  and  an  infusion  of  oak-bark,  or  some- 
times catechu,  or  other  astringent  matter,*a8  the  source  of  tannic  acid. 
The  process  itself  is  necessarily  a  slow  one,  as  dilute  solutions  only  can  be 
safely  used.  Of  late  years,  however,  various  contrivances,  some  of  which 
show  great  ingenuity,  have  been  adopted,  with  more  or  less  success,  for 
quickening  the  operation.  All  leather  is  not  tanned:  glove  leather  is 
dressed  with  alum  and  common  salt,  and  afterwards  treated  with  a  prepa- 
ration of  the  yolks  of  eggs,  which  contain  an  albuminous  matter  and  s 
yellow  oil.  Leather  of  this  kind  still  yields  a  size  by  the  action  of  boiling 
water. 

Bones.  —  At  the  age  of  21  years  the  weight  of  the  skeleton  is  to  that 
of  the  whole  body  as  10-5  to  100  in  man,  and  as  8-5  to  100  in  woman,  the 
weight  of  the  body  being  about  125  or  130  lbs.  Bones  are  constructed  of 
organic  matter  called  oMrtn,  which  yields  gelatin  on  boiling,  and  is  made 
stiff  by  insoluble  earthy  salts,  of  which  calcium  phosphate,  (^0^)JCak'^2.  is 
the  most  abundant.  The  proportions  of  earthy  and  animal  matter  vary 
very  much  with  the  kind  of  bone  and  with  the  age  of  the  individual,  as 
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will  be  seen  in  the  following  table,  in  which  the  corresponding  bones  of  an 
adult  and  of  a  still-born  child  are  compared : 


Adult. 


Child. 


Inorgnnlc 
matter. 

Organic 
matter. 

Inorganic 
matter. 

Organic 
matter. 

Femur 

62-49 

8761 

6761 

42-49 

Humerus     . 

68.02 

86-98 

6808 

41-92 

Radius     . 

60-51 

89-49 

56-60 

48-60 

Os  temporum    . 
Costa . 

68-50 
57-49 

86  50 
42-51 

56-90 
68-76 

44  10 
46-25 

The  bones  of  the  adult  are  constantly  richer  in  earthy  salts  than  those  of 
the  infant. 

The  following  complete  comparative  analysis  of  human  and  ox  bones  is 
due  to  Berzelius: 


Animal  matter  soluble  by  boiling 
Vascular  substance     . 
Calcium  phosphate,  with  a  little  ^ 
calcium  fluoride       .         .      / 
Calcium  carbonate 
Magnesium  phosphate     . 
Soda,  and  a  little  common  salt    . 


Human  bones. 

Ox  bones. 

3217  \ 
1-18/ 

88  80 

.       68-04 

57-85 

11-80 
1-16 
1-20 

886 
205 
8-45 

10000 


100-00 


The  teeth  have  a  very  similar  composition,  but  contain  less  organic  mat- 
ter :  their  texture  is  much  more  solid  and  compact.  The  enamel  does  not 
contain  more  than  2  or  8  per  cent,  of  animal  matter,  whilst  81  to  88  per 
cent,  of  calcium  phosphate  with  7  or  8  per  cent,  of  carbonate  are  present ; 
and  more  calcium  fluoride  than  in  the  bones. 


ON  CHEMICAL  FUNCTIONS  IN  ANIMALS. 


BXSPIBATION,  DIGESTION,  NUTRITION. 


Rbspibation.  —  The  simplest  view  that  can  be  taken  of  a  respiratory 
organ  in  an  air-breathing  animal,  is  that  of  a  little  membranous  bag,  Fatu- 
rated  with  moisture,  and  containing  air,  over  the  surface  of  which  mean- 
der minute  blood-yessels,  whose  contents,  during  the  passage,  are  thus 
subjected  to  the  chemical  action  of  the  air,  through  the  substance  of  the 
membranes,  and  in  yirtue  of  the  solubility  of  the  gaseous  matter  itself  in 
the  water  with  which  the  membranes  are  imbued.  In  some  of  the  lower 
classes  of  animals,  where  respiration  is  sluggish  and  inactiTe,  these  air- 
cells  are  few  and  larger ;  but  in  the  higher  kinds  they  are  minute,  and 
greatly  multiplied  in  number,  in  order  to  gain  extent  of  surface,  each  com- 
municating with  the  external  air  by  the  windpipe  and  its  ramifications. 

Respiration  is  performed  by  the  agency  of  the  muscles  which  lie  between 
and  about  the  ribs,  and  by  the  diaphragm.  In  an  ordinary  respiration, 
from  22  to  48  cubic  inches  of  air  are  thrown  out.  It  has  been  said  that  as 
little  as  8  and  as  much  as  100  cubic  inches  have  been  expired.  By  a  forced 
effort,  ordinarily  from  60  to  60  cubic  inches  are  expelled,  and  after  a  full 
inspiration  possibly  from  100  to  800  cubic  inches  may  be  expired.  £ven 
then  the  lungs  are  not  emptied  of  air.  The  residual  quantity  may  be  esti- 
mated at  from  40  to  260  cubic  inches.  After  an  ordinary  expiration  a  fur- 
ther quantity  of  air,  amounting  to  from  77  to  170  cubic  inches,  may  be 
expired,  and  after  an  ordinary  inspiration,  by  the  deepest  sigh,  from  119 
to  200  more  cubic  inches  may  be  drawn  into  the  lungs.  Usually  about  15 
respirations  are  made  in  a  minute :  the  number,  howeyer,  eyen  in  health, 
yaries  from  9  to  20. 

The  expired  air  is  found  to  haye  undergone  a  remarkable  change :  it  is 
loaded  with  aqueous  yapor,  while  a  yery  large  proportion  of  oxygen  has 
disappeared,  and  its  place  been  supplied  by  carbon  dioxide,  air  once 
breathed  containing  enough  of  that  gas  to  extinguish  a  taper.  The  quan- 
tity of  this  gas  is  yery  liable  to  yariation;  usually  from  8*8  to  6*2  per 
cent,  of  carbon  dioxide  is  found  to  bo  present ;  when  the  respirations  are 
few,  the  carbon  dioxide  is  greatest,  when  many,  least:  thus  with  6  respi- 
rations per  minute,  5  5  per  cent,  has  been  found:  with  48  respirations, 
2-9  per  cent.  A  full  meal,  cold  weather,  and  increased  barometric  pres- 
sure, increase  the  carbon  dioxide.  Heat,  alcohol,  tea,  and  diminished  pres- 
sure, lessen  the  carbon  dioxide ;  age  and  sex  produce  definite  cfiTects.  It 
appears  most  probable  that  nitrogen  in  small  quantities  is  exhaled. 

Whatever  may  be  the  difficulties  attending  the  inyestigation  of  these  sub- 
jects,—  and  difficulties  there  are,  as  the  discrepant  results  of  the  experi- 
ments proye,  —  one  thing  is  clear:  namely,  that  quantities  of  hydrogen 
and  carbon  are  daily  oxidized  in  the  body  by  the  free  oxygen  of  the  atmos- 
phere, and  their  products  expelled  from  the  system  in  the  shape  of  water 
and  carbon  dioxide.  Now,  if  it  be  true  that  the  heat  deyeloped  in  the  act 
of  combination  is  a  constant  quantity,  and  no  proposition  appears  more 
reasonable,  part  or  all  of  the  high  temperature  of  the  body  must  be  the 
result  of  this  exertion  of  chemical  force. 
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The  oxidatioo  of  combustible  matter  in  the  blood  is  effected  in  the  capil- 
laries of  the  whole  body,  not  in  the  lungs,  the  temperature  of  which  scarcely 
exceeds  that  of  the  other  parts.  The  oxygen  of  the  air  is  taken  up  in  the 
lungs,  and  carried  by  the  blood  to  the  distant  capillary  yessels;  by  the  aid 
of  which,  secretions,  and  all  the  mysterious  functions  of  animal  life,  are 
undoubtedly  performed:  here  the  combustion  takes  place,  although  how  this 
happens,  and  what  the  exact  nature  of  the  combustible  may  be,  beyond  the 
simple  fact  of  its  containing  carbon  and  hydrogen,  yet  remains  a  matter 
of  conjecture.  The  carbon  dioxide  produced  is  held  in  solution  by  the  now 
▼enous  blood,  and  probably  confers,  in  great  measure,  upon  the  latter  its 
dark  color  and  deleterious  action  upon  the  nervous  system.  Once  more 
poured  into  the  heart,  and  by  that  organ  driven  into  the  second  set  of  capil- 
laries bathed  with  atmospheric  air,  this  carbon  dioxide  is  conveyed  out- 
wards, through  the  wet  membrane,  by  a  kind  of  false  diffusion,  constantly 
observed  under  such  circumstances  ;  while  at  the  same  time  oxygen  is,  by 
similar  means,  carried  inwards,  and  the  blood  resumes  its  bright- red  color, 
and  its  capability  of  supporting  life  Much  of  thin  oxygen  is,  no  doubt, 
simply  dissolved  in  the  serum.  The  hsBmoglobin  of  the  corpuscles,  becom- 
ing oxyhaomoglobin  in  the  arteries,  acts  as  a  carrier  of  another  portion 
(p.  798).  Mulder  considers  the  fibrin  to  act  in  the  same  manner,  being 
true  fibrin  in  the  veins,  and,  in  part  at  least,  oxidized  in  the  arteries. 

It  would  be  very  desirable  to  show,  if  possible,  that  the  quantity  of  com- 
bustible matter  daily  burned  in  the  body  is  adequate  to  the  production  of 
the  heating  effects  observed.  Something  has  been  done  with  respect  to 
the  carbon.  Comparison  of  the  quantities  and  composition  of  the  food  con- 
sumed by  an  individual  in  a  given  time,  and  of  the  excretions,  shows  an 
excess  of  carbon  in  the  former  over  the  latter,  amounting,  in  some  cases, 
according  to  Liebig's  high  estimate,*  to  14  ounces:  the  whole  of  which  is 
thrown  off  in  the  state  of  carbon  dioxide,  from  the  lungs  and  skin,  in  the 
space  of  twenty-four  hours.  This  statement  applies  to  the  case  of  healthy, 
vigorous  men,  much  employed  in  the  open  air,  and  supplied  with  abundance 
of  nutritious  food.  Females,  and  persons  of  weaker  habits,  who  follow  in- 
door pursuits  in  warm  rooms,  consume  a  much  smaller  quantity :  their  res- 
piration is  less  energetic,  and  the  heat  generated  less  in  amount.  Those 
who  inhabit  very  cold  countries  are  well  known  to  consume  enormous  quan- 
tities of  food  of  a  fatty  nature,  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  of  which  are, 
without  doubt,  chiefly  employed  in  the  production  of  animal  heat.  These 
people  live  by  hunting:  the  muscular  exertion  required  quickens  and 
deepens  the  breathing;  while,  from  the  increased  density  of  the  air,  a 
greater  weight  of  oxygen  is  taken  into  the  lungs,  and  absorbed  into  the 
blood  at  each  inspiration.  In  this  manner  the  temperature  of  the  body  is 
kept  up,  notwithstanding  the  piercing  external  cold :  a  most  marvellous 
adjustment  of  the  nature  of  the  food,  and  even  of  the  inclinations  and  ap- 
petite of  the  man,  to  the  circumstances  of  his  existence,  enable  him  to  bear 
with  impunity  an  atmospheric  temperature  which  would  otherwise  injure 
him. 

The  carbon  consumed  in  respiration  in  one  day,  by  a  horse  moderately 
fed,  amounted,  in  a  valuable  experiment  of  M.  Boussingault,f  to  79  ounces; 
that  consumed  by  a  cow  to  71  ounces.  The  determination  was  made  in  the 
manner  just  mentioned,  viz.,  by  comparing  the  quantity  and  composition 
of  the  food. 

New  and  very  important  experiments  on  respiration  have  been  made  in 
Munich  by  Drs.  Pettenkofer  and  Voit. 

The  apparatus  was  large  enough  to  allow  a  man  to  breathe  and  move  as 
in  an  ordinary  dwelling-room  fbr  twenty-four  hours  at  least.     The  air 

*  Animal  Chemistrj.  p.  14. 
f-  AnnalM  de  Ghitnie,  vol.  Izxl.  pp.  190  and  187. 
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could  be  changed  to  tbe  extent  of  from  fifteen  to  seventy-five  cubic  meters 
an  hour:  the  chemical  difference  between  the  air  that  went  in  and  that 
which  came  out  was  determined. 

The  King  of  Bavaria  gave  about  $3000  for  the  construction  of  the  appa- 
ratus, and  it  acted  so  well  that  the  quantity  of  carbon  and  of  hydrogen  in 
a  stearin  candle  burnt  in  the  apparatus  could  be  determined  as  accurately 
by  the  quantity  of  carbon  dioxide  and  water  produced  as  by  an  organic 
analysis. 

A  dog  and  a  man  were  experimented  on.  In  the  dog  the  amount  of  car- 
bon dioxide  expired  was  least  after  ten  days  of  hunger;  when  a  full  diet 
of  flesh  and  fat  was  taken,  three  times  as  much  carbon  dioxide  was  pro- 
duced. The  urea  was  increased  twenty-two  times  as  much  as  during  star- 
vation. 

In  man  not  quite  one-third  more  carbon  dioxide  was  produced  when  full 
diet  was  taken  than  was  found  during  starvation. 

From  the  amount  of  carbon  dioxide  and  urea  formed  when  animal  food 
alone  was  taken,  it  appears  that  some  fatty  matter  must  be  produced  and 
retained  in  the  system. 

Starch  and  sugar  diet  Ho  not  appear  to  cause  a  deposit  of  fat  directly, 
though  they  may  do  so  indirectly. 

Careful  determination  of  the  amount  snd  composition  of  the  food  and 
oxygen  consumed  led  to  the  belief  that  hydrogen  and  light  carburetted 
hydrogen  (CH^)  were  given  off  in  respiration.  This  is  fully  confirmed  by 
these  experiments.  It  follows  from  this  important  fact,  first,  that  the  car- 
bon dioxide  produced  cannot  be  looked  on  as  the  measure  of  the  amount 
of  oxygen  taken  from  the  air,  and  secondly,  that  hydrogen  cannot  be  as- 
sumed to  be  oxidized  in  the  body  in  preference  to  carbon. 

In  a  paper  read  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Munich,  November,  1866, 
the  authors  give  their  latest  results.  They  find  that  the  proportion  of  car- 
bon dioxide  exhaled  to  oxygen  inhaled  is  much  greater  in  the  day  than  in 
the  night ;  with  perfect  rest  day  and  night,  nearly  twice  as  much ;  with 
active  motion  during  the  day,  nearly  three  times  as  much.  The  amount 
of  oxygen  taken  in  during  rest  by  day  is  only  half  as  much  as  is  taken 
in  at  night,  and  after  active  motion  the  amount  of  oxygen  taken  in  ai 
night  is  still  more.  In  diabetes  the  proportion  of  carbon  dioxide  exhaled 
by  day  to  the  oxygen  inhaled  is  less  than  in  health  ;  at  night  the  amount 
of  oxygen  inhaled  may  be  less  than  half  the  amount  that  would  be  inhaled 
in  health.  When  one-third  of  the  blood  consisted  of  white  globules,  tbe 
proportion  of  carbon  dioxide  exhaled  to  oxygen  inhaled  by  day  was  much 
less  than  in  health,  and  the  amount  of  oxygen  taken  in  at  night  was  even 
less  than  is  taken  in  during  the  day. 

Digestion  and  Nutrition.  — The  various  substances  of  which  the  food 
of  man  is  composed  must  become  finely  divided  in  order  to  admit  of  thtir 
pa!«sAge  into  the  blood.  In  the  process  of  fine  division  or  solution  different 
substances  undergo  different  changes  in  the  alimentary  canal.  We  learn 
nothing  by  saying  that  the  food  is  converted  into  chyme,  and  the  chyme  m 
changed  into  chyle ;  but  each  animal  and  vegetable  substance  must  be  con- 
sidered separately,  as  regards  the  changes  it  undergoes  when  exposed  lo 
the  action  of  the  different  fluids  which  constitute  the  saliva,  gastric  juice, 
bile,  pancreatic  juice,  and  intestinal  fluid. 

Shortly,  it  may  be  stated  that  mineral  substances,  when  exposed  to  these 
reagents,  are  but  little  changed. 

Hydrates  of  carbon,  as  cellulose,  gum,  starch,  sugar,  are  each  acted  on 
differently  by  different  secretions ;  thus  cellulose  and  gum  are  probably 
not  changed.  Starch,  by  the  action  of  the  saliva  and  pancreatic  fluid,  be- 
comes dextrin  and  glucose.     Cane-sugar  is  changed  by  gastric  juice  and 
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heat  into  glncose,  and  all  sugars  are  ultimately  changed  by  the  intestinal 
fluid  and  heat  into  acids. 

Fat  is  unchanged  by  the  saliya  and  gastric  juice ;  but  the  bile,  the  pan- 
creatic and  intestinal  fluid,  change  the  fat  into  a  finely  divided  emulsion, 
but  effect  no  perfect  solution. 

Albuminous  substances,  as  albumin,  fibrin,  casein,  globulin,  undergo 
subdivision  and  solution  chiefly  in  the  stomach.  Each  of  these  substances 
is  chemically  changed  in  the  process  of  solution  by  the  gastric  juice  (p.  797) 
into  corresponding  peptones.  The  rate  of  change  and  of  solution  depends 
on  the  mechanical  subdivision  as  well  as  on  the  chemical  prbperties  of  the 
different  substances  acted  on. 

Gelatinous  substances  are  changed  chemically  by  the  gastric  juice,  and 
thereby  lose  the  property  of  gelatinizing  when  cold.  But  this  change  is 
not  requisite  to  their  solution,  which  occurs  so  readily  that  these  sub- 
stances can  often  be  taken  as  food  when  albuminous  substances  would  re- 
main in  the  stomach  undissolved. 

The  constant  and  unceasing  waste  of  the  animal  body  in  the  process  of 
respiration,  and  in  the  various  secondary  changes  therewith  connected, 
necessitates  an  equally  constAnt  repair  and  renewal  of  the  whole  frame  by 
the  deposition  or  organization  of  matter  from  the  blood,  which  is  thus 
gradually  impoverished.  To  supply  this  deficiency  of  solid  material  in  the 
circulating  fluid  is  the  office  of  the  food.  The  striking  contrast  which  at 
first  appears  in  the  nature  of  the  food  of  the  two  great  classes  of  animals, 
the  vegetable  feeders  and  the  carnivorous  races,  diminishes  greatly  on 
close  examination :  it  will  be  seen  that,  so  far  as  the  materials  of  blood,  or, 
in  other  words,  those  devoted  to  the  repair  and  sustenance  of  the  body  it- 
self, are  concerned,  the  process  is  the  same.  In  a  flesh-eating  animal  great 
simplicity  is  observed  in  the  construction  of  the  digestive  organs;  the 
stomach  is  a  mere  enlargement  of  the  short  and  simple  alimentary  canal ; 
and  the  reason  is  plain :  the  food  of  the  creature,  flesh,  is  absolutely  iden- 
tical in  composition  with  its  own  blood,  and  with  the  body  that  blood  is 
destined  to  nourish.  In  the  stomach  it  undergoes  mere  solution,  being 
brought  into  a  state  fitted  for  absorption  by  the  lacteal  vessels,  by  which 
it  is  nearly  all  taken  up,  and  at  once  conveyed  into  the  blood :  the  excre- 
ments of  such  animals  are  little  more  than  the  comminuted  bones,  feathers, 
hair,  and  other  matters  which  refuse  to  dissolve  in  the  stomach.  The  same 
condition,  that  the  food  employed  for  nourishment  of  the  body  must  have 
the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  chemical  composition  as  the  body  itself,  is 
really  fulfilled  in  the  case  of  animals  that  live  exclusively  on  vegetable 
substances.  It  has  been  shown  *  that  certain  of  the  azotized  principles  of 
plants,  which  often  abound,  and  are  never  altogether  absent,  have  a  chem- 
ical composition  and  assemblage  of  properties  which  assimilate  them  in 
the  closest  manner,  and  it  is  believed  even  identify  them,  with  the  azotized 
principles  of  the  animal  body :  vegetable  albumin,  fibrin,  and  casein  are 
scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  the  bodies  of  the  same  name  extracted 
from  blood  and  milk. 

If  a  portion  of  wheaten  flour  be  made  into  a  paste  with  water,  and  cau- 
tiously washed  on  a  fine  metallic  sieve,  or  in  a  cloth,  a  grayish,  adhesive, 
elastic,  insoluble  substance  will  be  left,  called  gluten  or  gluiirij  and  a  milky 
liquid  will  pass  through,  which  by  a  few  hours'  rest  becomes  clear  by  de- 
positing a  quantity  of  starch.  If  now  this  liquid  be  boiled,  it  becomes 
again  turbid  from  the  production  of  a  flocculent  precipitate,  which,  when 
collected,  washed,  dried,  and  purified  from  fat  by  boiling  with  ether,  is 
found  to  have  the  same  composition  as  animal  albumin.  The  glutin  itself 
is  a  mixture  of  true  vegetable  fibrin,  and  a  small  quantity  of  a  peculiar 
azotized  matter  called  gliadin,  to  which  its  adhesive  properties  are  due. 

*  Liebifff  Ann.  Cb.  Pharm.  zxxlx.  129. 
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The  gliadin  may  be  extracted  by  boiling  alcohol,  together  with  a  thick, 
fluid  oil,  which  is  separable  by  ether :  it  is  gluey  and  adhesiye,  quite  in- 
soluble in  water,  and  when  dry,  hard  and  translucent  like  horn ;  it  dis- 
solves readily  in  dilute  caustic  alkali,  and  also  in  acetic  acid.  The  fibrin 
of  other  grain  is  unaccompanied  by  gliadin :  barley  and  oatmeal  yield  no 
glutin,  but  inadherent  filaments  of  nearly  pure  fibrin. 

Vegetable  albumin  in  a  soluble  state  abounds  in  the  juice  of  many  soft 
succulent  plants  used  for  food:  it  may  be  extracted  from  potatoes  by  ma- 
cerating the  sliced  tubers  in  cold  water  containing  a  little  sulphuric  acid. 
It  coagulates  when  heated  to  a  temperature  dependent  upon  the  degree  of 
concentration,  and  cannot  be  distinguished  when  in  this  state  from  boiled 
white  of  egg  in  a  divided  condition. 

Almonds,  peas,  beans,  and  many  of  the  oily  seeds,  contain  a  principle 
which  bears  the  most  striking  resemblance  to  the  casein  of  milk.  When  a 
solution  of  this  substance  is  heated,  no  coagulation  occurs,  but  a  skin  forms 
on  the  surface,  just  as  with  boiled  milk.  It  is  coagulable  by  alcohol,  and 
by  acetic  acid,  the  last  being  a  character  of  importance.  Such  a  solution, 
mixed  with  a  little  sugar — an  emulsion  of  sweet  almonds,  for  instance  — 
and  left  to  itself,  soon  becomes  sour  and  curdy,  and  exhales  an  offenaiTe 
smell :  it  is  then  found  tp  contain  lactic  acid. 

All  these  substances  dissolve  in  caustic  potash,  with  production  of  a 
small  quantity  of  alkaline  sulphide :  the  filtered  solution  mixed  with  ex- 
cess of  acid  gives  precipitates  of  protein. 

The  following  is  the  composition  in  100  parts  of  vegetable  albumin  and 
fibrin :  it  will  be  seen  that  they  agree  very  closely  wiUi  the  results  before 

given : 

AltramlD.  Ffbiin. 

Carbon 65  01  54  60 

Hydrogen 7-23  7-80 

Nitrogen 16-92  16  81 

Oxygen,  sulphur,  and  phosphorus       .        21*84  22*29 

100-00  10000 

The  composition  of  vegetable  casein,  or  legumin,  has  not  been  so  well 
made  out :  so  much  discrepancy  appears  in  the  analyses  as  to  lead  to  the 
supposition  that  different  substances  have  been  operated  upon. 

The  great  bulk,  however,  of  the  solid  portion  of  the  food  of  the  berbi- 
vora  consists  of  bodies  which  do  not  contain  nitrogen,  and  therefore  can- 
not yield  sustenance  in  the  manner  described :  some  of  these,  as  vegetable 
fibre  or  lignin,  and  waxy  matter,  pass  unaltered  through  the  alimentary 
cnnnl;  others,  as  starch,  sugar,  gum,  and  perhaps  vegetable  fat,  are  ab- 
sorbed into  the  system,  and  afterwards  disappear  entirely :  they  are  sup- 
po.xed  to  contribute  very  largely  to  the  production  of  animal  heaL 

On  these  principles,  Liebig*  made  the  now  doubtful  distinction  between 
what  he  ietm^  plastic  elementt  of  nutrition  and  elements  of  respiration.  In  the 
former  class  he  placed  — > 

Vegetable  fibrin. 
Vegetable  albumin, 
Vegetable  casein, 
Animal  flesh, 
Blood. 


To  the  latter: 


Fat, 
Starch, 
Gum, 
Cane-sugar, 


Grape-sugar, 
Milk-sugar, 
Pectin, 
Alcohol  7 


•  Animal  Ghemistry,  p.  00. 
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When  the  muscular  movements  of  a  healthy  animal  are  restrained,  a 
genial  temperature  kept  up,  and  an  ample  supply  of  food  containing  much 
amylaceous  or  oily  matter  given,  an  accumulation  of  fat  in  the  system  rap- 
idly takes  place :  this  is  well  seen  in  the  case  of  stall-fed  cattle.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  food  is  deficient,  and  much  exercise  is  taken,  emaciation 
results.  These  effects  are  ascribed  to  differences  in  the  activity  of  the 
respiratory  function  :  in  the  first  instance,  the  heat-food  is  supplied  faster 
than  it  is  consumed,  and  hence  accumulates  in  the  form  of  fat ;  in  the 
second,  the  conditions  are  reversed,  and  the  creature  is  kept  in  a  state  of 
leanness  by  its  rapid  consumption.  The  fat  of  an  animal  appears  to  be  a 
provision  of  Nature  for  the  maintenance  of  life  during  a  certain  period 
under  circumstances  of  privation. 

The  origin  of  fat  in  the  animal  body  was  at  one  time  the  subject  of  much 
discussion.  On  the  one  hand  it  was  contended  that  satisfactory  evidence 
exists  of  the  conversion  of  starch  and  saccharine  substances  into  fat,  by 
separation  of  carbon  and  oxygen,  the  change  somewhat  resembling  that 
of  vinous  fermentation ;  it  was  argued  on  the  other  side,  that  oily  or  fatty 
matter  is  invariably  present  in  the  food  supplied  to  the  domestic  animals, 
and  that  this  fat  is  merely  absorbed  and  deposited  in  the  body  in  a  slightly 
modified  state.  The  question  has  been  decided  in  favor  of  the  first  of  these 
views,  which  was  enunciated  by  Liebig,  by  the  very  chemist  who  formerly 
advocated  the  second  opinion.  By  a  series  of  very  beautiful  experiments, 
MM.  Dumas  and  Milne  Edwards  proved  that  bees  exclusively  feeding  upon 
sugar  were  still  capable  of  producing  wax,  which  is  known  to  be  a  veri- 
table fat. 

The  food  of  animals,  or  rather  that  portion  of  the  food  which  is  destined 
to  the  repair  and  renewal  of  the  frame  itself,  is  thus  seen  to  consist  of  sub- 
stances identical  in  composition  with  the  body  it  is  to  nourish,  or  requir- 
ing but  little  chemical  change  to  become  so. 

The  chemical  phenomena  observed  in  the  animal  system  resemble  so 
far  those  produced  out  of  the  body  by  artificial  means,  that  they  are  all,  or 
nearly  all,  so  far  as  is  known,  changes  in  a  descending  series.  Albumin 
and  fibrin  are  probably  more  complex  compounds  than  gelatin  or  the  mem- 
brane which  furnishes  it:  this,  in  turn,  has  a  far  greater  complexity  of 
constitution  than  urea,  which  contains  most  of  the  azotized  matter  that  is 
rejected  from  the  body.  The  animal  lives  by  the  assimilation  into  its  own 
substance  of  the  most  complex  and  elaborate  products  of  the  organic  king- 
dom ;  —  products  which  are,  and,  apparently,  can  only  be,  formed  under 
the  influence  of  vegetable  life. 

The  existence  of  the  plant  is  maintained  in  a  manner  strikingly  dissimi- 
lar :  —  the  food  supplied  to  vegetables  is  wholly  inorganic ;  the  carbon  di- 
oxide and  nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere ;  the  water  which  falls  as  rain,  or  is 
deposited  as  dew;  the  minute  traces  of  ammoniacal  vapor  present  in  the 
air;  the  alkali  and  saline  matter  extracted  from  the  soil;  —  such  are  the 
substances  which  yield  to  plants  the  elements  of  their  growth.  That  green 
healthy  vegetables  do  possess,  under  circumstances  to  J>e  mentioned  imme- 
diately, the  property  of  decomposing  carbon  dioxide  absorbed  by  their 
leaves  from  the  air,  or  conveyed  thither  in  solution  through  the  medium 
of  their  roots,  is  a  fact  positively  proved  by  direct  experiment,  and  ren- 
dered certain  by  considerations  of  a  very  stringent  kind.  To  effect  this 
very  remarkable  decomposition,  the  influence  of  light  is  indispensable;  the 
diffused  light,  of  day  suffices  in  some  degree,  but  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun 
greatly,  exalt  the  activity  of  the  process.  The  carbon  separated  in  this 
manner  is  retained  in  the  plant  in  union  with  the  elements  of  water,  with 
wh  ch  nitrogen  is  also  sometimes  associated,  while  the  oxygen  is  thrown 
off  into  the  air  from  the  leaves  in  a  pure  and  gaseous  condition. 

The  effect  of  ammoniacal  salts  upon  the  growth  of  plants  is  so  remark- 
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able  as  to  leare  little  room  for  doubt  concerning  the  peculiar  functions  of 
the  ammonia  discovered  in  the  air.  Plants  which  in  their  cultiyated  state 
contain,  and  consequently  require,  a  larger  supply  of  nitrogen,  as  wheat, 
and  the  cereals  in  general,  are  found  to  be  greatly  benefited  by  the  appli- 
cation to  the  land  of  such  substances  as  putrefied  urine,  which  may  be 
looked  upon  as  a  solution  of  ammonium  carbonate,  or  of  ffuano,  which  is 
the  partially  decomposed  dung  of  birds,  found  in  immense  quantities  oa 
some  of  the  barren  islets  of  the  western  coast  of  South  America,  as  that 
of  Peru.  More  recently,  similar  deposits  have  been  found  on  the  coast  of 
Southern  Africa.  The  guano  now  imported  into  England  from  these  locali- 
ties is  usually  a  soft,  brown  powder,  of  yarious  shades  of  color.  White 
specks  of  bone-earth,  and  sometimes  masses  of  saline  matter,  may  be  found 
in  it.  That  which  is  most  recent,  and  probably  most  valuable  as  manure, 
often  contains  undecomposed  uric  acid,  besides  much  ammonium  oxalate 
or  chloride,  alkaline  phosphates,  and  other  salts :  it  has  a  most  offensive 
odor.  The  specimens  taken  from  older  deposits  have  but  little  smell,  are 
darker  in  color,  contain  no  uric  acid,  and  much  less  ammoniacal  salt;  the 
chief  components  are  bone-earth,  a  peculiar  dark-colored  organic  matter, 
and  soluble  inorganic  salta.     (See  also  p.  724). 

Upon  the  members  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  thus  devolves  the  duty  of 
building  up,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  inorganic  constituents  of  the  atmos- 
phere,—  the  carbon  dioxide,  the  water,  and  the  ammonia, — the  numerous 
complicated  organic  principles  of  the  perfect  plant,  many  of  which  are 
afterwards  destined  to  become  the  food  of  animals,  and  of  man.  The  chem- 
istry of  vegetable  life  is  essentially  a  process  of  reduction  caused  by  the 
action  of  light,  but  the  mode  in  which  this  is  effected  is  at  present  by  no 
means  made  out.  One  thing,  however,  is  manifest,  namely,  the  wonderful 
relations  between  the  two  orders  of  organised  beings,  in  virtue  of  whieh 
the  rejected  and  refuse  matter  of  the  one  is  made  to  constitute  the  essen- 
tial and  indispensable  food  of  the  other.  While  the  animal  lives,  it  exhales 
incessantly  from  its  lungs,  and  often  from  its  skin,  carbon  dioxide ;  whea 
it  dies,  the  soft  parts  of  the  body  undergo  a  series  of  chemical  changes  of 
degradaHon,  which  terminate  in  the  production  of  carbon  dioxide,  water, 
ammonium  carbonate,  and,  perhaps,  other  products  in  small  quantity. 
These  are  taken  up  by  a  fresh  generation  of  plants,  which  may  in  their 
turn  serve  for  food  to  another  race  of  animals. 
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HYDROMETER  TABLES. 


C0KPABI80N    OV    THB  DBOBEB9    OF    BAUMB'S    HTDBOMBTBB   WITH    THB  BBAL 

BPECIFIO   GBAVITU8. 


1.  For  Liquidt 

heavier  than  Water, 

Dogro66. 

Specific 
OraTity. 

Degrees. 

Specific 
Ornvity. 

Degrees. 

Specific 
Gravity. 

0 

1-000 

26 

1-206 

62 

1-520 

1 

1007 

27 

1-216 

58 

1-636 

2 

1-018 

28 

1-225 

64 

1-551 

8 

1020 

29 

1-235 

65 

1-567 

4 

1027 

30 

1-245 

66 

1-688 

5 

1034 

31 

1-256 

57 

1-600 

6 

1041 

32 

1-267 

58 

1-617 

7 

1048 

83  • 

1-277 

69 

1-634 

8 

1056 

84 

1-288 

60 

1-652 

9 

1.063 

35 

1-299 

61 

1-670 

10 

1070 

36 

1-310 

62 

1-689 

11 

1078 

37 

1-321 

63 

1-708 

12 

1-085 

38 

1-333 

64 

1-727 

13 

1094 

39 

1-345 

65 

1-747 

14 

1101 

40 

1-357 

66 

1-767 

15 

1109 

41 

1-369 

67 

1-788 

16 

1-118 

42 

1-381 

68 

1-809 

17 

1126 

43 

1-396 

69 

1-831 

18 

1134 

44 

1-407 

70 

1-854 

19 

1-143 

45 

1-420 

71 

1-877 

20 

1162 

46 

1-434 

72 

1-900 

21 

1-160 

47 

1-448 

73 

1-944 

22 

1169 

48 

1-462 

74 

1-949 

23 

1178 

49 

1-476 

75 

1-974 

24 

1188 

50 

1-490 

76 

2-000 

25 

1-197 

61 

1-495 

1 

827 


828 
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2.  Baumi'i  Hydrometer  for  LiqmdB  Ughier  than  Water. 


D^gnMm 

Specific 
Gravity.  • 

IVsgrees. 

Specific 
Gravity. 

Degrees. 

SpecUlc 
Gravity. 

10 

1000 

27 

0-896 

44 

0-811 

11 

0-998 

28 

0-890 

45 

0-807 

12 

0-986 

29 

0-885 

46 

0-802 

13 

0-980 

30 

0-880 

47 

0-798 

14 

0-978 

81 

0-874 

48 

0-7&4 

15 

0-967 

82 

0-869 

49 

0-789 

16 

0-960 

88 

0-864 

50 

0-785 

17 

0-054 

34 

0-859 

51 

0  781 

18 

0-948 

35 

0-854 

52 

0-777 

19 

0-942 

36 

0-849 

53 

0  773 

20 

0-936 

37 

0-ai4 

54 

0-768 

21 

0-930 

38 

0-839 

55 

0-764 

22 

0-924 

39 

0-834 

56 

0-760 

23 

0-918 

40 

0-830 

57 

0-757 

24 

0-913 

41 

0-825 

58 

0-753 

25 

0-907 

42 

0-820 

59 

0-749 

26 

0-901 

48 

0-816 

60 

0-746 

These  two  tables  are  on  the  authority  of  Francceur ;  they  are  taken  from 
the  IlanJicorterbueh  der  Chemie  of  Liebig,  Poggendorff,  and  Wohler.  Baum^'s 
hydrometer  is  yery  commonly  used  on  the  Continent,  especially  for  liquids 
heavier  than  water.  For  lighter  liquids  the  hydrometer  of  Cartier  is  often 
employed  in  France.     Cartier's  degrees  differ  but  little  from  those  of  Baum^. 

In  the  United  Kingdom,  Twaddell's  hydrometer  is  a  good  deal  used  for 
dense  liquids.  This  instrument  is  so  graduated  that  the  real  specific  grav- 
ity can  be  deduced  by  an  extremely  simple  method  from  the  degree  of  the 
hydrometer;  namely,  by  multiplying  the  latter  by  5,  and  adding  1000;  the 
sum  is  the  specific  gravity,  water  being  1000.  Thus  10°  Twaddle  indicates 
a  specific  gravity  of  1050,  or  105;  90°  Twaddell,  1450,  or  1-46. 

In  the  Customs  and  Excise,  Sikes's  hydrometer  is  used. 
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ABSTRACT 

OF  DR.    DALTON'8  TABLl   OV  THE  ELASTIC  FORCE  OF  TAPO0R  OF  WATER   AT 
DIFFEREHT  TEMPERATURES,    EXPRESSED   IM  IXCBE8  OF   MEROURT. 


Temperature. 

Temperature. 

Tcmperfttore. 

Voroe. 

Force. 

For«i. 

Feh. 

Gent. 

Feh. 

Gent 

Fah. 

Gent. 

320 

Oo-O 

0-200 

570 

18»-88 

0-474 

90O 

820.2 

1-86 

83 

0«-55 

0-207 

58 

140.4 

0-490 

95 

350 

1-58 

84 

lo-i 

0-214 

59 

150 

0-507 

100 

370-77 

1-86 

85 

10-66 

0-221 

60 

160-5 

0-524 

105 

40O-5 

218 

86 

2«-2 

0-229 

61 

Ibo-l 

0-542 

110 

430 -8 

2-53 

37 

2<»-77 

0-237 

62 

160-66 

0-560 

115 

460-1 

2-92 

38 

8*>-8 

0-246 

68 

170.2 

0-578 

120 

480-88 

3-33 

89 

8«-88 

0-254 

64 

170.77 

0-597 

125 

510-66 

8-75 

40 

40.4 

0-263 

65 

I808 

0-616 

1-30 

540-4 

4-34 

41 

60 

0-278 

66 

18° -88 

0-635 

135 

570-2 

5-00 

42 

5055 

0-283 

67 

190-4 

0-665 

140 

6O0 

5-74 

48 

60-1 

0-294 

68 

200 

0-676 

145 

620.77 

6-58 

44 

60 -66 

0-805 

69 

200-55 

0-698 

150 

6505 

7-42 

45 

70.2 

0-816 

70 

210-1 

0-721 

160 

710-1 

9-46 

46 

70.77 

0-328 

71 

210-66 

0-745 

170 

760-66 

12-13 

47 

80 -8 

0-889 

72 

220-2 

0-770 

180 

820-2 

15-15 

48 

8«-88 

0-351 

73 

220-77 

0-796 

190 

870.77 

19  00 

49 

90.4 

0-363 

74 

230-8 

0-823 

200 

930-8 

23-64 

50 

10<» 

0-375 

75 

230-88 

0-851 

210 

980-88 

28-84 

51 

10*>-55 

0-388 

76 

240.4 

0-880 

212 

1000 

80-00 

52 

ll^l 

0  401 

77 

250 

0-910 

220 

1040.4 

84-99 

58 

110-66 

0-415 

78 

250.5 

0-940 

230 

1100 

41-75 

54 

12°-2 

0-429 

79 

260.1 

0-971 

240 

1150-5 

49-67 

55 

12«-77 

0-448 

80 

260-66 

1-000 

250 

1210.1 

58-21 

56 

18<»-8 

0-458 

85 

290.44 

1-170 

800 

1480-88 

111-81 

70 


S30 
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TABLE 

or  TBE  PBOPORTION  BT  WEIGHT  OP  AB8OL0T1  OB  BBAL  ALOOHOI.  IB  100  PAIR 
OP   8PXBITB   OP  OIPPBBBMT   8PBCIPI0  0BAVITIB8.      (POWVBB.) 


• 

8p.  Or.  »t  eoo 

Per  cent. 

of  real 

Alcohol. 

0-5 

Sp.  Or.  lit  60O 

Per  cent. 

of  real 

Alcohol. 

8p.  Or.  at  00^ 

Peremt 

of  red 

Almbol.  , 

0-9991 

0-9611 

84 

0-8769 

68      ' 

0-9981 

1 

0-9490 

85 

0-8746 

69      1 

0-9965 

2 

0-9470 

86 

0-8721 

70     1 

0-9947 

8 

0-9452 

87 

0-8696 

71 

0-9980 

4 

0-9434 

88 

08672 

72 

0-99U 

5 

0-9416 

89 

0-8649 

73 

0-9898 

6 

0-9396 

40 

08626 

74    , 

0-9884 

7 

0-9876 

41 

0-8608 

75     , 

0-9869 

8 

0-9356 

42 

0-8581 

76 

0-9856 

9 

0-9335 

48 

0-8657 

77 

0-9841 

10 

0-9814 

44 

0-8533 

78 

0-9828 

11 

0-9292 

45 

0-8508 

79 

0-9815 

12 

0-9270 

46 

0-8483 

80 

0-9802 

18 

0-9249 

47 

0-8459 

81 

0-9789 

14 

0-9228 

48 

0-8484 

82 

0-9778 

15 

0-9206 

49 

0-8408 

83 

0-9766 

16 

0-9184 

50 

0-8382 

84 

0-9758 

17 

0-9160 

51 

0-8357 

85 

0-9741 

18 

09135 

52 

0-8881 

86 

0-9728 

19 

0-9118 

58 

0-8305 

87 

0-9716 

20 

0-9090 

54 

0-8279 

88 

0-9704 

21 

0-9069 

55 

08254 

89 

0-9691 

22 

0  9047 

56 

0-8228 

90 

0-9678 

28 

0-9025 

57 

0-8199 

91 

0-9665 

24 

0-9001 

58 

0-8172 

92 

0-9652 

25 

08979 

59 

0-8145 

93 

0-9688 

26 

0-8956 

60 

0-8118 

M 

0-9628 

27 

0-8932 

61 

0-8089 

95 

0-9609 

28 

0-8908 

62 

0-8061 

96 

0-9598 

29 

0-8886 

68 

0-8081 

97 

0-9578 

80 

0-8868 

64 

0-8001 

98 

0-9560 

81 

0-8840 

65 

0-7969 

99 

0-9544 

82 

0-8816 

66 

0-7988 

100 

0-9528 

88 

0-8798 

67 
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TABLE 

OF    THB   PROPORTION   BT  VOLUME  OF  ABSOLUTE   OR  REAL  ALCOHOL  IN  100  VOL- 
UMES or  SPIRITS  or  DirrERSMT  specific  gravities  (gat-lussac)  at  69^ 

F.  (IS"  C.) 


100  vol.  Spirits. 

100  vol.  Spirits. 

100  vol.  Spirits. 

Contain 

Contain 

Contain 

Spec.  Gnv. 

vol.  of 
real 

Spec.  Gnr. 

vol.  of 
real 

Spec.  Grav.   • 

vol.  of 
real 

Alcohol. 

Alcohol 

Alcohol. 

10000 

0 

0  9608 

34 

0-8956 

68 

0  9986 

1 

0-9694 

35 

0  8982 

69 

0-9970 

2 

0-9581 

36 

0-8907 

70 

0-9956 

8 

0-9567 

37 

0-8882 

71 

0  9942 

4 

0  9563 

38 

0-8857 

72 

0-9929 

5 

0-9638 

39 

0-8831 

73 

0-9916 

6 

0-96-23 

40 

0-8805 

74 

0-9903 

7 

0-9607 

41 

0-8779 

75 

0-989r 

8 

0-9'i91 

42 

0-8753 

76 

0-9878 

9 

0-9474 

43 

0-8726 

77 

09867 

10 

0-9457 

44 

0-8699 

78 

0-9855 

11 

0-9440 

45 

0-8672 

79 

0-9844 

12 

0-9422 

46 

0-8645 

80 

0-9833 

13 

0-9404 

47 

0-8617 

81 

0-9822 

14 

0-9386 

48 

0-8589 

82 

0-9812 

15 

0-9367 

49 

0-8560 

83 

0  9802 

16 

00348 

50 

0-8531 

84 

0  9792 

17 

t)-9829 

51 

0-8502 

85 

0-9782 

18 

0-9809 

52 

0-8472 

86 

0-9773 

19 

0-9289 

53 

0-8442 

87 

0  9763 

20 

0-9269 

54 

0-8411 

88 

0-9753 

21 

0-9248 

55 

0-8379 

89 

0-9742 

22 

0-9227 

56 

0-8346 

90 

0-9782 

23 

0-9206 

57 

0-8312 

91 

0-9721 

24 

0-9185 

58 

0  8278 

92 

0-9711 

25 

0-9163 

59 

0  8242 

93 

0-9700 

26 

0-9141 

60 

0-8206 

94 

0-9690 

27 

0-9119 

61 

0-8168 

95 

0  9679 

28 

0-9096 

62 

0-8128 

96 

0-9668 

29 

0  9073 

68 

0-8086 

97 

09657 

30 

0-9060 

64 

0-8042 

98 

0-9645 

31 

0-9027 

65 

0-8006 

99 

0-9638 

82 

0-9004 

66 

0-7947 

100 

0-9621 

33 

0-8980 

67 
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ANALYSES  OP 


Source,    . 


Name  of  Spring, 


Vichy, 
France. 

Puits 
Carr«. 


Ems, 
Nassaa. 

Keasel- 
bmnnen. 


Selters, 
Naaaaa. 


Karls- 
bmnttMi. 


Karlabad, 
Bohemia. 


^Htulel. 


Calcium 

Barium 

Strontium 

Magnesiuta 

Sodium 

Potassium 

Lithium 

Aluminium 

Iron 

Manganese 

Chlorine 

Bromine     . 

Iodine  . 

Fluorine     . 

Carbonic  acid  (CO.) 

Sulphuric  acid  (SO J 

Nitric  acid  (NO.) 

Phosphoric  acid  ( PO4) 

Arsenic  acid  (AsO^) 

Silicic  acid  (oiO^) 

Sulphur 

Organic  Matter 


Total  solid  constituents  in 
1,000,000  parts  . 


,inj 


Gcueous  Constituents  —  in 
cubic  centimetres  per 
litre  at  0°  C.  and  760 
mm.  bar. : 

Carbon  dioxide 
Nitrogen 
Ether 

Hydrogen  sulphide 
Temperature  (Cent.) 
Specific  gravity 

Analysts 


{ 


1171 

59  4 

113-9 

241-8 

•  •• 

08 

0-1 

■  •* 

1-7 

0-6 

1-4 

•  •■ 

64-2 

29-3 

51-2 

7-4 

18140 

1122-9 

1232-9 

■  a* 

162-7 

347 

47-8 

•  •• 

•  ee 

e  ■■ 

trace 

•  «• 

•  •  • 

trace 

trace 

•  •• 

2a 

1-6 

trace 

819 

trace 

0-2 

trace 

aaa 

324-8 

487  0 

1388-5 

14-1 

•  •• 

•  ■  ■ 
■  •  • 

•  e  ■ 

•  •• 

■  •  • 

•  ■• 

01 

1-6 

•  •  • 

24160 

9520 

753  8 

578-8 

196-8 

88-7 

28-4 

396 

•  e« 

■  •• 

•  ■• 

•  «• 

16-7 

•  •• 

0-4 

•  •• 

1-0 

•  •• 

•  •• 

aaa 

680 

53  9 

89-2 

721 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  a» 

•■■ 

•  •• 

•  «• 

•  •• 

••• 

51840 

27807 

36591 

785-7 

445 

98 

1087 

406 

0-4 

•  «  • 

•  •  ■ 

•  •• 

•  a* 

•  •• 

48-750 

46° 

•  ■  • 

15° 

■  a  a 

8° 

•  «• 

1-0034 

••• 

%•• 

Bou- 

Meiss- 

quet 

ner 

126-0 

0  5  I 

60-3  I 

1793-0  1 


trAce 
1-7 
0-4 

6302 


1-5 

1028-5 

17491 

0-4 

0-4 

•  *• 

75-1 


64561 


1100 


74« 
1-00497 

Berxe- 
lius 
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MINERAL  WATERS. 


PUllna, 
Bohemia. 

a    a 

SeidflchUtz 
Bohemia. 

Chief 
Spring. 

Seldlitz, 
Bohemia. 

Chief 
Spring. 

Bath. 

King's 
Bath. 

Chelten- 
ham. 

Royal 
Well. 

Harrow- 
gate' 

Old  Sul- 
phur Well. 

Wheal 

ClifibM. 

Cornwall. 

a    a 

Saratoga. 
CongreM. 

189-6 

■•• 

8319-0 

6222  0 

8440 

aaa 
aaa 

•  •• 

1918-3 

aaa 

•  mm 
aa« 

656-2 
21154-0 

a  •« 

0-3 
22-9 

... 
... 

886-8 

a«a 

2818-7 

19740 

289  6 

a«a 

•  •m 

^andOOg  ' 
C    24-9; 
211-1 
trace 
4-3 

468-7 

14278-4 

27460 

aea 

aaa 

4-7 

aaa 
aea 

722-9 

... 

2918-5 

... 
... 
... 
... 
... 

292-0 

•  •• 

aa« 

904-0 
11568-6 

a  •• 
aaa 

•  •• 
■  aa 
aea 
»a* 

386-7 

•  a« 

53-9 

1600 

29-8 

aae 

•  •• 

7-4 

265-3 

... 

... 
... 

86-9 
1029-6 

aaa 
a«e 
aa* 

42-6 

a«* 

•  aa 

179-5 

•  •• 

aaa 

8-1 
2701-4 

aaa 
aaa 

•  •• 

41 

2066-7 
23-2 

a*« 

639-5 
2269-1 

aa« 

2-6 

•  •• 

14-5 
240-7 

493-6 

aaa 
•  a* 

198-7 

4940-4 

479-7 

•*. 

;;;} 

9187-4 

... 
... 

i04-8 
18-2 

aaa 

aaa 
a«* 

8-4 

87-7 

•  •m 

1168-6 

aaa 
aa* 

31-9 

2042  2 

111.2 

618 

traces 

6682-5 

aaa 

•  •• 

•  a  a 

i*28  8 

m»* 
%•• 
a«* 

66-0 

aaa 

aaa 

405  5 

aaa 

6-6 

2098 

2184-4 

160  7 

... 

•6 

1-4 

17 

1506-6 

6-8 

•2 

••• 

1318  2 
12-2 

aaa 
aaa 

19-2 

•  •• 

aaa 

32771-8 

69 

••• 
... 

... 
... 
... 

StruTe 

28141-2 

200 

... 
... 
... 
... 
... 

Berze- 
lius 

16406-0 

aaa 
aaa 
a»a 
aaa 

a«e 
aaa 

Nau- 
mann 

2062-1 
91-6 

a*a 
a«a 
•  •• 
a«a 
a*a 

Merck 
and  Gal- 
loway 

8139-4 
125 

•  •• 

aa« 

aa  * 

140 

1-0064 
Abel 
and 
Rowney 

15513-9 

80-8 
10-6 
21-8 
19-6 
9« 
1-01118 

Hof- 
mann 

9282-5 

aaa 
*•* 

aaa 
aaa 

52<» 
1007 

Miller 

5777-9 

69-5 

... 
••. 
... 
10- 

aa* 

Schwei- 
tzer 

883 
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FRESH  SPRING  AND 


Source,    .    .    . 

Spring  at 
Whitley, 
Surrey. 

SprlDg 

at 
Watfoitl, 

ArtMian 

Well, 
Trafalgar 

Artesiaxi 
Well, 
Gay'8 

Artesian 

Well. 
Grenelle, 

Herts. 

Square. 

Hospital. 

Paris. 

Calcium 

81 

1101 

18-8 

15-0 

27-2 

Magnesium 

1-8 

•  •• 

91 

-    9-8 

4-0 

Sodium 

64 

110 

265-8 

287-3 

•  «« 

Potassium 

2  8 

... 

990 

7-8 

28-8 

Iron      .... 

•.• 

■.. 

■  •• 

•■• 

••« 

Alumina  and   Ferric  V 
oxide     .        .          J 

... 

•.* 

•  a« 

••• 

••« 

Chlorine 

12-8 

12-1 

174-2 

139  8 

52 

Carbonic  acid  (CO3)     ' 

trace. 

166-0 

197  1 

134-4 

60-5 

Sulphuric  acid  (SOJ     . 

13-8 

6-8 

180  5 

158-4 

6-6 

Nitric  acid  (NO.)       . 
Phosphoric  acid    (PO^) 

■  •• 

190 

■  •• 

•  «  • 

•  •* 

•  •* 

•  •  • 

•  •■ 

07 

•  •• 

Silicic  acid  (SiO^) ' 

12-3 

11-6 

181 

11  3 

60 

Organic  matter 

Total  solid  constitu-) 

160 

11-6 

130 

13-4 

20 

ent  in    1,000,000 

780 

838-2 

9701 

727-4 

1853 

parts.      .        .       J 

Gcueotu  eorudtuenta, 

cub.  cent,  per  litre : 

Carbon  dioxide     . 

trace. 

... 

30  4 

0-7 

1-5 

Oxygen     . 

■  •• 

..• 

*•• 

34 

8  6 

Nitrogen 

•  •• 

•.. 

•  •• 

20-5 

18  0 

Temperature     . 

a«* 

.*• 

14-50 

15-5« 

28*» 

Specific  grayitj     . 

•  •  ■ 

... 

100095 

1-00077 

•  •• 

Hardness  . 

2-8° 

... 

... 

8<> 

•  •• 

r 

Graham, 

1 
Analysis 

Miller, 
and 

Camp- 
bell 

Abel 
and 

OdUng 

Payen 

Hof- 

Rowney 

- 

mann 

, 
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OF 

RIVER  WATER. 


St.  Wini- 
fred's }ioly 
Well, 
North 
Wales. 

Thames,  at 

I'wicken- 

hani. 

Thames,  at 
Lambeth 

Rhone, 

near 

Genera. 

Rhine, 

at 
Basle. 

Ulls- 
water 
Lake. 

Loch 
Katrine. 

116-9 
11-0 
18-6 

trace 

■  •• 

•  •■ 

36-7 

156-8 

52-5 

•  •• 

•  •• 

891 

••• 

83-8 

4-7 

9-2 

4-2 

trace 

trace 

14-2 

119-9 

81*4 

•  •• 

•  •• 

8-9 
49-7 

69-4 
6-0 

11-1 
61 

... 

12-1 

16-8 
91-7 
87-6 

•  •• 
»«■ 

149 
87  0 

45-8 
2-7 
81 

aee 

8-9 

••• 

10 
60-8 
42  9 

8-5 

•*• 
28-8 

•  •  • 

55-5 
4-8 
06 

... 
•*• 

••* 

15 
86-2 
15-4 

•  •• 

•  ■• 

2-1 
8-8 

8-8 
1-8 
5-4 

■  .. 
aaa 

••• 

99 

20-4 

6-4 

•  a* 

•  •• 

80 
50 

1-9 
0-8 

aa. 
■  aa 
aaa 

1-4 

4-7 
1-7 
5-6 

•  •• 

trace 

01 

11-4 

4241 

• 
81-8 

•  •• 

•  ■• 

no 

1001 
...  5 

Barrat 

8210 
61 

■  ■• 

•  •■ 

9-60 
1-0008 

•  •• 

Clark 

802-7 
68  2 

•  a. 

•  •• 

•  •• 
26-2 

Ora^am, 
Miller, 

and 
Hofmann 

1820 

8-4 

80 

18-4 

••• 
•.. 

••• 

DeyUle 

169-4 

••• 
... 
**• 

••• 

•  a. 

•  •• 

Pagen- 
Btecher 

60-2 

• 

1-8 

7-5 

16-5 

»»9 

•  a. 

1-9 
Way 

27-6 

0-8 

9-3 

18-4 

•  aa 

•  »» 

•  •• 

Wallace 
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WEIGHTS   AND    MEASURES. 


480-0  grains  Troy  =  1  oi.  Troy. 

487*5  **  s=  1  01.  AvoirdupoidB. 

7000-0  «<  r=  1  lb.  Avoirdupoids. 

67t)00  ««  »  1  lb.  Troy. 


Ibo  imperial  gallon  contains  of  water  at  60^  (16^*6C)  70,000*    gmina 
The  pint  (J  of  gallon) 8,760- 

The  fluid-ounce  (V^  o^  V^^^) 487-5 

The  pint  equals  84-66  cubic  inches. 


•* 

«• 


The  Fren:h  kHogramme  =  16,483'6  grains,  or  2*679  lb.  Troy,or 

2-206  lb.  avoirdupoids. 

^The  fframmmt       =  16-4336  grains. 

**    deeigramiM    =    1-6484       '< 

««    centigramme  =    0*1648       " 

'<    milligramme  =»    00154      <« 


The  mitre  of  France  ==  89*87      inches. 
"    eheimitre  =    8-987         *• 

<•    centimHre  «    0-894        «< 

«    mUUmitrt  »    0  0894       «« 
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TABLE 

FOR    CONVEBTIMQ    DE0RES8    OY    THE    CENTIO&ADB    THEBMOMBTB&    INTO 

DEGREES    or   VAHKENHEIT'S    SCALE. 


Cant. 

Fah. 

Gent 

Fah. 

Cent. 

Fab. 

—100° 

•  •• 

—  148  0° 

—55° 

... 

—  67  0° 

10° 

••• 

+  14-0° 

99 

•  «• 

146-2 

54 

... 

65-2 

9 

... 

15-8 

98 

•  «• 

144-4 

53 

... 

63-4 

8 

... 

17-6 

97 

•  •• 

142-6 

52 

... 

61-6 

7 

... 

19-4 

96 

•  «• 

1408 

51 

*•■ 

59-8 

6 

•.• 

21-2 

95 

•  «• 

1390 

50 

... 

58-0 

5 

... 

23  0 

94 

•  •• 

1372 

49 

... 

56-2 

4 

.*• 

24-8 

93 

•  ■■ 

1354 

48 

... 

54-4 

8 

... 

26-6 

92 

•  •« 

133-6 

47 

... 

52-6 

2 

... 

'  28-4 

91 

•  •• 

131-8 

46 

... 

50-8 

1 

... 

30-2 

90 

«■• 

1300 

45 

... 

49-9 

0 

... 

320 

89 

•  •• 

128-2 

44 

... 

47-2 

+1 

... 

83-8 

88 

•  «a 

126-4 

43 

... 

45-4 

2 

... 

85-6 

87 

•  •• 

124-6 

42 

... 

43-6 

8 

... 

87-4 

86 

«•• 

122-8 

41 

... 

41-8 

4 

... 

39-2 

85 

•  •• 

121-0 

40 

... 

400 

5 

•.. 

410 

84 

•  •■ 

1192 

89 

... 

88-2 

6 

... 

42-8 

83 

•  •• 

117-4 

38 

... 

86'4 

7 

... 

44-6 

82 

•  •• 

115-6 

87 

... 

84*6 

8 

... 

46-4 

81 
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113-8 

86 

.»» 

82'8 

9 

... 

48'2 

80 

•  •• 

112  0 

35 

»ft 

Sl'O 

10 

»•» 

600 

79 

•  •  • 

110-2 

84 

tt . 

29'2 

U 

... 

51-8 

78 

•  •■ 

108  4 

33 

... 

27'4 

12 

f»» 

63-6 

77 
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106-6 

82 

... 

25-6 

13 

... 

65-4 

76 

•  a* 

104  8 

81 

... 

23-8 

14 

... 

57-2 

76 

•  «• 

1030 

30 

... 

22-0 

15 

... 

690 

74 
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101-2 

29 

... 

20'2 

16 

»•• 

60-8 
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28 
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•  •• 
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27 
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19 

•*. 
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83 
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68-8 
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84 
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rABLK   OP 

• 

Thermomktkb  Soalks  (eontifmed). 

Cent 

Fah. 

Gent. 

Fah. 

Gent 

] 
Fah. 

+36° 

•  •• 

+95-0° 

+850 

••• 

4-185'0° 

-fl85<» 

+275-0** 

1 

86 

•  •• 

96-8 

86 

••• 

186-8 

136 

276  8   > 

87 

•  •■ 

98-6 

87 

••■ 

188-6 

187 

278  6   , 

88 

•  •• 

100-4 

88 

■•• 

190-4 

188 

280-2   ' 

89 

«•• 

102-2 

89 

•«• 

192-2 

189 

282-2   ' 

40 

•  •• 

104-0 

90 

••• 

194-0 

140 

284-0  , 

41 

a»« 

105-8 

91 

••• 

195  8 

141 

285-8   ! 

42 

•  *• 

107-6 

92 

••• 

197-6 

142 

287-6 

43 

•  •■ 

109-4 

98 

••■ 

199-4 

143 

289  4 

44 

*•• 

111-2 

94 

••• 

201-2 

144 

291-2 

45 

•  •• 

1130 

95 

••• 

2030 

145 

293-0 

46 

■  •• 

114-8 

96 

•«• 

204-8 

146 

294-8 

1 

47 

•  •• 

116-6 

97 

••• 

206  6 

147 

296-6 

1 

48 

•  •• 

118-4 

98 

■  a» 

208-4 

148 

298-4    '       1 

49 

•  •• 

120-2 

99 

•  •• 

210-2 

149 

800-2    1       \ 

50 

•  «• 

122  0 

100 

■  •• 

212  0 

150 

802-0   1 

51 

•  •• 

123-8 

101 

•  •• 

213-8 

151 

803-8   1 

52 

•  *• 

125-6 

102 

•  ■• 

215-6 

162 

805  6 

53 

•  •• 

127-4 

103 

•  •■ 

217-4 

163 

307-4 

54 

•  «• 

129-2 

104 

•  •• 

219-2 

154 

309  2 

55 

•  *■ 

1310 

105 

•  •• 

221-0 

155 

311-0 

56 

•  •• 

132-8 

106 

■  •• 

222  8 

156 

812-8 

57 

•  •• 

134-6 

107 

•  ■• 

224-6 

157 

314  6 

58 

•  •• 

136-4 

108 

•  •• 

226-4 

168 

316-4 

59 

•  99 

138-2 

109 

•  •• 

228-2 

159 

818-2 

60 

•  «• 

140-0 

110 

■  •• 

2800 

160 

820-0 

61 

•  •• 

141-8 

111 

•  •• 

231-8 

161 

321-8 

62 

•  •• 

143-6 

112 

•  •• 

233-6 

162 

823  6 

63 

«•• 

145-4 

113 

•  •• 

235-4 

168 

825  4 

64 

•  «• 

147-2 

114 

•  •• 

237-2 

164 

327-2 

65 

•  ■  • 

149-0 

115 

•  «« 

239  0 

165 

829-0 

66 

•  aa 

160-8 

116 

•  •■ 

240-8 

166 

830-8 

67 

•  ■• 

152-6 

117 

•  •• 

242-6 

167 

832-6 

68 

•  «• 

154-4 

118 

•  •• 

244-4 

168 

334-4 

69 

•  •■ 

156-2 

119 

•  •• 

246-2 

169 

336-2 

70 

•  •• 

158  0 

120 

•  *• 

248-0 

170 

388-0 

71 

•  •• 

159  8 

121 

•  •• 

249-8 

171 

839-8 

72 

•  •• 

161-6 

122 

•  •• 

261-6 

172 

841-6 

78 

•  as 

163-4 

123 

•  «« 

253-4 

178 

843  4 

74 

•  «« 

165-2 

124 

•  •• 

265-2 

174 

845-2 

75 

•  •• 

167  0 

125 

■  •■ 

257  0 

175 

847-0 

76 

•  aa 

168  8 

126 

•  •• 

258-8 

176 

348-8 

77 

•  •• 

170-6 

127 

•  •• 

260-6 

177 

8506 

78 

•  •« 

172-4 

128 

•  •■ 

262  4 

178 

8524 

79 

•  •• 

174-2 

129 

•  «• 

264-2 

179 

354-2 

80 

•  •• 

176  0 

130 

•  •« 

2660 

180 

856-0 

81 

«•« 

177-8 

131 

•  •• 

267-8 

181 

857-8 

82 

•  •• 

179-6 

182 

•  •a 

269-6 

182 

859-6 

83 

•  •• 

181-4 

183 

•  •• 

271-4 

188 

861-4 

84 

•  •• 

183-2 

134 

•  •  • 

278-2 

J.o4           ••• 

863-2 
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Tabls  oy  Thbbhomstkb  Soalkb  (eoniinued). 


Cent 

Ftth. 

Cent 

Fah. 

Cent. 

Fah. 

+  185« 

..  4-3G50« 

-f280° 

...   +446  0° 

+276« 

+527-0° 

186 

866-8 

281 

447-8 

276 

528-8 

187 

368-6 

232 

449-6 

277 

530-6 

188 

870-4 

233 

451-4 

278 

532-4 

189 

872-2 

234 

453-2 

279 

5342 

190 

8740 

235 

4550 

280 

5360 

191 

875-8 

236 

456-8 

281 

537-8 

192 

877-6 

237 

458-6 

282 

539-6 

193 

879-4 

238 

460-4 

283 

5414 

194 

881-2 

239 

462-2 

284 

548  2 

195 

883-0 

240 

4640 

285 

5450 

196 

884-8 

241 

465-8 

286 

546-8 

197 

880-6 

^  242 

467-6 

287 

548-6 

198 

388-4 

248 

469-4 

288 

560-4 

199 

890-1 

244 

471-2 

289 

552-2 

200 

8920 

245 

4730 

290 

5540 

201 

893  8 

246 

474-8 

291 

655  8 

202 

895-6 

247 

476-6 

292 

557  6 

203 

897  4 

248 

478-4 

293 

559-4 

204 

899-2 

249 

480-2 

294 

561-2 

205 

4010 

250 

4820 

295 

663-0 

206 

402-8 

251 

483-8 

296 

664-8 

207 

404-6 

252 

485-6 

297 

666-6 

208 

406-4 

253 

487-4 

298 

668-4 

209 

408  2 

254 

489-2 

299 

570-2 

210 

410-0 

255 

4910 

800 

6720 

211 

411-8 

256 

492-8 

301 

578-8 

212 

413-6 

257 

494-6 

302 

575-6 

213 

4154 

258 

496  4 

803 

577-4 

214 

417-2 

259 

498-2 

804 

579-2 

215 

419-0 

260 

500  0 

305 

581  -0 

216 

420-8 

261 

501-8 

806 

582  8 

217 

422-6 

262 

503-6 

307 

584-6 

218 

424-0 

263 

505-4 

808 

686  4 

219 

426-2 

264 

607-2 

809 

688-2 

220 

428  0 

266 

509-0 

810 

6900 

221 

429-8 

266 

510  8 

811 

591  & 

222 

431-6 

267 

512-6 

812 

593-6 

223 

438-4 

268 

614-4 

813 

695-4 

224 

436-2 

269 

516-2 

314 

597  2 

225 

4870 

270 

5180 

816 

699  0 

226 

4388 

271 

519-8 

816 

600-8 

227 

440-6 

272 

521-6 

317 

602-6 

228 

442-4 

278 

523-4 

318 

604.4 

229  '   .. 

444-2 

274 

5252 

819 

606-2 
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Absorption  of  gaaes....l39,  l&O 

of  heat 101, 106 

Acetal 687 

Acetamide 772 

Acetates,  metallic 607 

Acetic  acid,  manufiictare 

of  60? 

ethera 610 

oxide  or  anhydride. 611 

Acetone 698 

determination  of  Tapor^ 

density  of. 450 

Acetonltrllo 710 

Acetosalicjl ^.  604 

Acetyl  chloride 611 

Acetylene 485 

Acid,acetic 606 

acetamidobensoic 637 

acetonic. 600 

aconitic 670 

acrylic. 027 

adipic 662 

alisHric 665 

allanturic 725 

allitiiric 727 

alloxanic 728 

alphA-oreellic 786 

alpha-tolaic~ 690 

alpliaxylic 639 

amalic  757 

amidacetic 614 

amido-benxoic .636,  775 

amido-bntyric 617 

amido-caproic 610 

amido>propionic 615 

amylacetic 620 

anchoic 663 

angelic 627 

anillc 7a4 

anifiic 654 

anthranilic .776, 784 

antimonic 410 

arachidic 625 

arsenic 4'i3 

arseniouB 423 

aapartic 770 

atropic 641 

anric 370 

barbituric 731 

benic  or  behenic 625 

benzamidacetic 638 

benzilic 656 

benzoic. 633 

benxoglycoUio 638 

betarorsellic 786 

bismuthic. 428 

boric « 208 

bruBsic 629 

bromacetic» 613 

broraic 188 

)>romo-barbitnric 781 


Acid :  PAOI 

bromo-bensolc 636 

bromo-pheniaic 552 

bromo-propionic 615 

butyric 616 

cacodylic 765 

caniphic 632 

campholic 631 

camphoric 664 

capric 620 

caproic 619 

caprylic 620 

carballylic 670 

carbamlc ..314,776 

curbazotic 552 

carbocresylic 654 

carbolic 550 

carbunic 166,  648 

liquefaction  of. 66, 167 

cari>othymolic 655 

carbohydroquioonio 668 

carminlc 787 

cerotio 626 

chelidonic 600 

chloracetlc 612 

chlorhydric 181 

chloric 186 

chlorobenzoic 626 

chlorochromic 440 

chloronitric 184 

chloronitrons 184 

chloropheneidc 552 

chlorophenisic 552 

chloropropionic 615 

chlororhodic  804 

chlorous 185 

chlorovaleric 618 

cholic 812,813 

choloTdic 812 

chromic 439 

chrysammic 789 

chrysanilic 784 

chrysolepic 780 

chrysopbanic 787 

cimicic 628 

cinnamic 640 

citraconic 664 

citric 678 

cobaltic 408 

conienic 679 

convolTulinolelo 652 

coumaric 655 

creoBOtic 654 

creconic 678 

crotonic 627 

cumic 640 

cyanic 712 

cyanuric 713 

cymic 640 

damaluric 627 

damolic 627 

desoxalic „, 660 


Aeid :  PAOi 

deztroracemie,    or 

dextrotartaric 674 

dialuric 781 

diamido-benzoic 636,  775 

dibromacetic  613 

dibromobarbituric 731 

dichluracetic 612 

diethylacetic 619 

dietbylphosphoric 628 

diglycolUc 644 

di-iodacetic 613 

dilMCtic 647 

dillturic 731 

dimethylacetic 616 

diuitrobenzolc 636 

dimilpbetholic 683 

diHuIpbobenzolic 683 

disulphometholic..  ..597,  682 

didulpbonaphtholic. 683 

ditartaric 677 

dithionic 199 

elaldic 629 

ellagic 673 

equisetic 670 

erucic 629 

erythric "670,786 

ethionlc 518,  683 

ethene-diglycollic .. ......  562 

etliylacetic 616 

ethyl-carbamic 776 

ethylcrotonic 630 

ethyloxalic 661 

ethylphosphoric 528 

ethylsulphuric 526 

etliTltartaric 676 

euchrotc 666 

eugetic 668 

euxanthic 789 

evernic 666,  787 

excretolic 804 

ferric ^ 399 

formic 604 

formobfnzoic 654 

fulminic 714 

fulminnric 716 

fomaric 663 

galdic. 628 

gallic 670 

gallotannic 580,  672 

glyceric 667 

glycocholic 812 

glyco-hyocholic 813 

glycol  lamic 774 

glyoollic 614,  644 

glyoxylic f»66 

hemipinic 673 

hippiiric 637 

humic 585 

hydnntoic 725 

hydriiMiic 189 

hydrobenzoic 632 

848 
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Acid :  PAOK 

hydniliromic 1B8 

hjr'drocli'ur  c   IHI 

hydrtH-y.iiiic 701 

hydmn-iTicyaiiic 709 

hydrofi-rrooyanic 7o8 

hvdnifluoric     192 

hydrofliKMilicic 210 

hydrodttlcnic    205 

hydrosulpliocyanic 71S 

hydrcwtilphuriu 200 

hydrotellui-ic 207 

hydnrilic 727,  731 

hyocholic  ~ 814 

h3'poclilorotui 184 

hypugnic 628 

hypoiptllio  667 

hyptiphcMphorons 213 

hypoHulphiiric 109 

hypoHulpliuroui 190 

igMtiric 756 

iiidmic 784 

inaolinic   439,  66<1 

inosinic .769,  804 

iodacetic 613 

iodic 190 

isaUc 783 

iBethionic 627,  683 

iflobutyric 616 

iflopropylacetic t)18 

itai-onic     664 

jHliipinolele 662 

ia|)onic - 673 
Unic 6S0 

IncUtmic 776 

lactic ^ ^  644 

lantiinuric 727 

lauric    621 

leconoric 936 

lepaTKylic 663 

leacaniic  776 

leucic    648 

Ittvo-racemlc,  orleTO-tar- 

tarlc 674,  677 

litblc 723 

Uthofellic 814 

malamlc  778 

malvic 663 

malic 048 

mulonic 601 

manganic 413 

mannitic 681 

margaric 62:i 

meconic « 679 

melii*8ic > 626 

mellitic  6f>6 

mesaconic 664 

menoxnlic 726,  729 

mettigallie  671 

mnetautiiuouic 420 

meUpoctic  688 

metaphoaphoric 2^6 

mHtaataniiic 392 

methiicrylic  »  630 

methionic 682 

methylcarbamic  776 

jnothylcrotouic 630 

mcthylparoxybenzoic...  6o4 

methylflulphuric 614 

molybdlc  444 

m(mobromac«>tic 613 

monachloracetic ^  612 

moringlc 628 

mucic 681 

muriatic i«i 

mycomelic. ^ 7^) 


Acid:  rxnn 

Diyriatic 621 

niyronic   680 

naphtbalic 6<6 

niobic 434 

nitric  168 

nitraniuc  -  696 

nltrobeoEoic 636 

uitnicamlc 440 

nitrophenaaic 662 

nitrupheneaic 662 

nitnipbenisic 663 

nitruphthalic 665 

nitrutoluic  489 

nitrona 161 

ODnanthic   *, 620 

oeunnthyUc  ....M ~.  619 

oleic  628 

opianic 673 

oraulliDic  ....» 666,  786 

orthophoaphoric 286 

oiimic 388 

oamioufl ~  388 

oxalic <67 

oxaloric 729 

oxamic 669,  777 

oxybenzoic ».  653 

oxybutyric 667,  642 

oxypfcric 789 

oxytialirylic 668 

oxysnlphocarbaniic 777 

palmitic 621 

parabanic ~  729 

paralactic 045 

paraoxybenxoic 662 

paraphosphoric 286 

paraaorbic 632 

paratnrtaric  677 

parellic 786 

pcK;tic 688 

pelargonic 620 

peutathionic 200 

perchloric 186 

pfTchromic 440 

periodic 194 

pomianganic 413 

phenylcarbamic 770 

phlorctic 656 

phosphoric 214,  2^6 

glacial 214 

monobasic 2^6 

tribaaic 285 

tetrabaaic 286 

phosphorous 214 

pho8phovlDic 62'< 

phthalic   605 

physetoleic G28 

picric M 653 

piiuarlc 7^) 

pimelic 662 

pinic 790 

piperic 6<  8 

propionic     614 

protocat<!chuic 668 

pnissic _ 701 

pM'udo-uric  « 730 

purpuric. 732 

purreic 789 

pyrocomenic f79 

pyrogallic 670,  671 

pyromeconic 679 

pyromucic 682 

pyrophosphorie 286 

pyrntJirtarlc  6«>1 

pyroterebic 627 

p'}  ruvic 661 


Add :  pani 

quadrichloroTaloic 61a 

quinic ••*.  6^4> 

quiiionic ^^ 663 

qujtioylic 666 

rucemic 677 

artificial  prodnctioD  of  fRT 

rbodixouic 4*7$ 

riuiiioleic 6S2 

roccellic 663 

rubiacic 7^4 

ruble    ..-  673 

rutic tSO 

•accharle 6K1 

salicylic 550,  tt53 

salicylous f9i 

sarcolactic     644 

seUacic  ors^ic 663 

selenhydric 20d 

seleiiic  ^ 20a 

seWniona 2t4 

silicic   210 

sorbic 632 

stannic 391 

stv«Hric ~ (33 

'  styphoic 7^ 

sul>eric 66J 

succinic 662 

Budorio Sll 

snlphacetie 662 

Bulphamic  „ 514 

BulphanisoUc ..   651 

aulph-hydric 200 

unlpliindigotic 782 

Bulpbindylic 782 

BulphobeuEolc 6S3 

Bulphobenxoltc . — ........  683 

sulphocaoodyllc -  766 

sulphocarbamic 777 

snlphocarlwnic 203 

sulphocyanic 717 

sulphoglyceric....... 668 

sulpholigiilc — ...  S99 

sulphoniothylic 614 

Bulphonaphttudic  683 

Bulphovinlc 626 

sulphuric 196 

sulphurooB VA 

sylvic 790 

tannic... 67l 

tantalic 633 

tartaric ^ C73 

tartaric,  inactiTe 677 

tartralic 676 

taitrolic 676 

tartrorintc 676 

tjiuro-cholic 912 

tuuro-hyocholic S14 

tellurhydric 207 

telluric 207 

tcllurouB  206 

terephthalic 666 

tetrarhlororalciric...  .....  61S 

tetrathionlc 199 

thiacetic 613 

thiunuric. 729 

thiosulphuric I'-D 

thymoUc 655 

thymyl-carbonic..........  <^ 

tiUnic 393 

toluic    ~..  fi-'^* 

trichloracetic  ~  612 

trichlorovaleric 618 

trithionic -.  109 

tungstic .~..'. 443 

olmic  685 
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Acid :  PAQi 

nramllic 730 

uric 728,  810 

uroxanic >  725 

ubdIc 7S7 

valerianic  or  valeric 607 

vanadic 430 

violuric 731 

xanthic 661 

xyllc 639 

Acids 133 

acrylic 626 

aniic 314,  471 

aromatic 633 

atomicity  of. 605 

iMudcity  of. 282,  695 

fatty 697 

iaoacrylic 629 

organic 4G9 

diatomic  and  bibanic  656 
diatomic  and    mono- 
basic  642 

hexatomic .....? 681 

monatomic 610 

pentntomic 680 

tctratomic 671 

triatomic  and  bibaaic  668 
trlatomic  and  mono- 
basic   ■  ■ 666 

triatomic  and  tribaaic  669 

Aconitatea 670 

Acrolein 689 

Aconitine 760 

Actinism 96 

iEscnIetin 679 

Aesculin 579 

Affinity,  chemical 239 

relations  of  heat  to 241 

dispoeing 240 

Air,  atmospheric 154 

Air-pump 37 

Air-thermometer 44 

Alanine 615,  751 

Albite 337 

Albnmin 793 

trtt  for 80-2 

vegeUble 824 

Albuminate 794 

Albuuiiuoiis  principles....  793 
Aluuminous    substances, 

*    coagulated 797 

Alcohol   515 

absolute 516 

allylic « 544 

amylenlc 556 

amylic 535 

anisic « 564 

beuzylic 548 

butylic 532 

cer3iic 643 

cctylic 542 

cinnyllc 554 

cresylic 553 

cymylic 549 

etbalic 542 

ethenic 556 

ethylic 516 

heptylic 540 

hexylic '. ^  539 

isopropylic «  631 

myricylic 643 

nonylic 642 

octylic 641 

phenylic 6M) 

propenylic 667 

propylic 631 

71* 


Alcohol :  PACK 

quartyllc 532 

quiuten3'lic 569 

quintylic 536 

sexdecylic 642 

sycocerylic 649 

xylylic 649 

AlcohoL  bases 470 

Alcoholic  ammonias 470 

Alcoholic  oxides 469 

Alcohol  radicals  468 

Alcohols,  generally 468 

aromatic >.  548 

primary,  secondary,  and 

tertiary 611 

and  ethers,  diatomic 6C5 

hexatomic 572 

monatomic 610 

pcntatomic 572 

polyethenic 661 

tetratomic 671 

triatomic 565 

Aldehyde,  acetic 681 

polymeiio     modifica- 
tions of 687 

acrylic .,  689 

anisic 695 

benzoic , 690 

cinnamic 691 

cnmic 691 

formic 688 

salicylic « 692 

•ycocerylic 691 

toluic  690 

Aldehyde-ammonia t87 

Aldehyde-resin 687 

Aldehydes .470,  6fc3 

from   monatomic   alco- 
hols   684 

diatomic  alcohols...  692 

aromatic 690 

Alembroth,  sal- 359 

Algaroth,  powder  of 418 

Alizarin 788 

Alkalies 271,  290 

Alkalies,  action  of,  on  or- 
ganic bodies 464 

Alkalimeter S05 

Alkalimetry 30.J 

Alkaline  earths 323 

reactions  of 332 

Alkaloids 761 

Alkargon 765 

Alkarsin 763 

Allantoln « 728 

Alloxan 728 

Alloxantin 730 

Alloys 270 

Ally  I  alcohol 543 

bromides.... 545 

iodides 646' 

isosulphocyanate 716 

oxide ^ 545 

sulph-hydrate 546 

sulphide 645 

Allylene 486 

AUyl-eulphocarbaroide....  720 

Allyl-eulphnric  acid 546 

Almonds,  oil  of  bitter 690 

Aloes 789 

Alums 835 

Alumina 334 

Aluminates 335 

Aliimininm 333 

chloride 333 

ethide 769 


Alnrainium :  paob 

fluoride  834 

hydrates 834 

ni«>thide 769 

oxide 834 

silicates 837 

sulphate 835 

Aluniiiiiuni    salts,    reac- 
tions of. 837 

Alum  stoi:G 336 

Anmlgnm,  ammoniacal....  810 

Amalgams 363 

Amarine. «. 690,  760 

Amber 790 

Amic  acids ...814,  472,  775 

Amides .....314,  472,  772 

Amidin 590 

Amidogen 814 

Amidogen-bflses 732,  773 

Amidotoluene „ 742 

Anilm« 470,  732 

Amines  derived  from  mo- 
natomic alcohols 783 

Animclidc...f 721 

Ammeline 721 

Ammonia 162 

Ammoniacal  amalgam 810 

cobalt-compounds 408 

copper-compounds 866 

mercury-com|)OUnd6 862 

platinum-compounds....  374 

turpethum 363 

Anmionias,  compound 782 

Animonio-magnesian 470 

phosphate .340,  810 

Ammonium 810 

acetate 608 

alum .,  836 

benzoato 634 

carlonales 812 

chloride 312 

cyannte 713 

cyanide 704 

ferrocvauide. 708 

nitrate 812 

oxalate 659 

phosphates 318 

purpurate 731 

sulphate 812 

sulphide 813 

eulphocyanate 718 

tartrates 676 

urate .724,  810 

Amorphous  phosphorus...  213 

Amphid  salts. 281 

Amygdalin 679 

Amyl  acetate 610 

Amyl  alcohols  and  ethers.  536 

Amyl  bases »  738 

cyanide 710 

Aniyl  oxide 537 

sulph-hydrate 537 

Amyliimine 788 

Amyl-benzeno 600 

Amylene 480,  636 

bromide 637 

chloride 687 

hydrate 638 

Amylene-alcohol 666 

Aniylone-glyool 666 

Aniyl-glycerin 609 

Amyl-mercaptan 637 

Amyloid  substance 797 

Analcime 837 

Analysis,  ultimate,  of  or- 
ganic bodies 448 
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PAOI 

AnnlyMiN  of  alkaline  hy- 

dniteii  aiiJ  carlionatefl...  SOS 
Analytical  itietliod  of  che- 
mical research 143 

Anataae     39-J 

Aniline 739 

Aniline,  imbatitation-pro- 

duct«  of 741 

Anilint?-l>l«e    747 

Aniline-colors 745 

Anillnpparple   745 

Aniline-rod -...  746 

Aiiiline-yollnw   747 

Aniline-violet 747 

Aninml  fluids 805 

Animal  hmt 821 

lH)dy.  compoands  of ...~  793 

Animal  oil,  bases  from 748 

Aniwe  oil 096 

Anisic  alcohol  664 

Anisic  aldehyde 095 

Anisldioe 551 

Aniflol 551 

AniMyl  hydride 695 

Antlirac«ne 504 

Antimonates 420 

Antimony 418 

bases 761 

chlorides 418 

hydride 419 

oxides   419 

saltii,  reactions  of 421 

sniphides 420 

and  potassium  tartrate..  675 

Apatite  330 

Appendix  827 

Aquaregia ^ 184 

Arabin 588 

Archil 785 

Archimedes'  theorem 29 

Argand  lamp .......  170 

ATfgo\  674 

Aromatic  acids 633 

alcohols,  primary 548 

secondary 550 

aldehydes 690 

bases 739 

hydrocarbons..! 492 

ketones 696 

Arragtmite 329 

Arruw-poison   of  Central 

America. 760 

Arrow-rout 590 

Arsenates 423 

Amendipthy] 762 

Arspndimothyl 763 

AfHenic  4*22 

baNi« 762 

chloride 422 

detection  in  organic  mix- 

tures 425 

hydrides 423 

oxides 423 

reactions  of 425 

sulphides 424 

Arsenites 42:i 

Anenmethylinm  766 

ArMpnmonomethyl 766 

Anicntriethyl  762 

Ar».in«8      471,  762 

Arterial  blood SO.'i 

Artiadfl    231 

Aspara^in  779 

Ap|mrtic  acid 779 

Asphalt 600 


Asphaltene 506 

Assat'uettda      789 

AKt«tic  needle 123 

Atncamite 354 

Atniulysis     138 

Atmospiiere,  composition 

an<i  analysis 154 

physioil  constitution  of....    35 

vapor  of  water  lu 60 

Atmuspheric  electricity...  119 

Atomic  theory 229 

Atomic  weight,  defloition 

of 223 

relation  of,  to  crystal- 
line form  227 

relation  o(^   to  specific 

heat 73,  227 

relation  ot,  to  volume...  'J28 
Atomic  weights,  table  of...  220 

Atoms  229 

combination  of  similar 

232,234 

Atropine 760 

Attenuation  of  wort 520 

Attraction,  chemical 239 

electrical »  114 

magnetic 107 

Augite 350 

Auric  add  and  oxide 370 

Auric   and   aim>iw  com- 
pounds   369 

Australene,  or  Anstratere- 

beiithene  488 

Axen  of  crystals 260 

Axinit« 337 

Asaleine 740 

Axudiphenyl-cHamine.......  741 

Axotised  substances,  ana- 
lysis of 453 


B. 


Balsams 790 

Barammonium 311 

Barilla 301 

Barium  and  its  compounds  323 

Barium  ferrocyanide 708 

Barium  salts,  reactions  of 

325,332 

Barley  sugar 585 

Barometer  39,  41 

Baryta 324 

B<iS(!S 132 

from  aldehydes 750 

amidogpn 783 

of  the  amyl  series 738 

from  animal  oil 748 

antimony 761 

aromatic 739 

arsenic 762 

from  coal-tar  oil 748 

obtained  by  destmctlTe 

distillation 748 

of  the  ethyl  series 735 

imidogen 733 

artificial,        containing 

mercury 362,  769 

diatomic,  of  the  phos- 
phorus   and    arsenic 

Hories    767 

of  tho  methyl  neries 737 

nitrile. 733 

organic 751 

pluMphoruB 760 


VAGI 

Basworin  ............... ...~...-  5>''9 

Battery,  coDstant .^  2^i 

Buusen's ^4 

Danieirs 252 

Grove's -  2:4 

Wollaston's 2Si 

Baum^'s  bydrometor... — 827-*^ 

Biiysalt  3»i 

Bebeerine ~  76u 

Beer -  519 

Beet-root,  sugar  from  .....  5^4 

B«ll  metal 2d6 

Bengal  light .. ^\ 

Beuzamide  773 

Bt*n»>ne  or  benxol 49S 

additive  compoands  of...  495 

homologues  of. 499 

BubstitutJon-products  of  4S4 

Benzoates.. €34 

Benzohelicin 5K2 

Benzoic  aci# 625 

Benzoic  aldehyde (33 

Benzoic  chlorido 635 

iodide. (3a 

oxide 63& 

peroxide...... ....M. ........  6S6 

sulphide  .....................  6S$ 

Benzoin. 63t 

Benz«)l ..  4^ 

Bi'uzoline 75A 

Benzona  699 

Benzonitrlle...... 710 

Benzophelione 699 

Benzosalicin 5fir2 

Benxoyl-compounds 635 

Benzyl  alcohol 518 

Boiizylamlne 74.? 

Berberilie 760 

Berthollet's     fulmioatlng 

silver 321 

Beryl ~ SST 

Beryllia........ S3^ 

Beryllium 337 

Betaorsellic  acid IM 

B<'Zoar  stones 814 

Biamylamine 739 

Bibasic  acids 2S2,  666,  oes 

Bichlomniline 741 

Bichlorethylamine 73S 

Bichlorisatin 741 

Bietbylamine 738 

Biethylaniline 742 

Biethyl-phenylamine  ....~  742 

Biethyl-nrea 736 

Biliary  calculi 814 

Bile «  811 

Pettenkofer*s  test  for....  81S 

Bilin 813 

Biliverdin 813 

Bimethylamine 73» 

Binary  thfory  of  salts 983 

Binitranisldine 551 

Binitranisol 551 

Binitrobenisne 4*^ 

Binitrophenol 56S 

Binitmtoluene 487 

Biscuit 396 

Bismethyl  767 

Bismuth     and    Its    com- 
pounds   4^ 

reactions  of  C5 

Bidmutbic  acid  428 

Bisulphide  of  carbon S02 

Bitter-almonl  oil 680 
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BItnmen 506 

elastic 506 

Bivalent  elements 331 

Blast  furuace 402 

Black  flux 4'i6 

Bleaching 180 

Bleaching:- powder 830 

testing  its  value 331 

salts  185 

Blende 851 

Blintered  steel 404 

Blood 805 

nFlCilHl    •  -•••■■■    •••••••••■•■     ovO 

circulation  of  the 805 

composition  of  the 806 

corpuscles  806 

discs 806 

globules 806 

serum  of 806 

▼enous 805 

Blowpipe 175 

Blue  ink « 708 

sympathetic 407 

Blue  light  421 

Prussian- 707 

Turnbull's 708 

Bohemian  glass 345 

B<»iler8,  deposits  in 229 

Boiling  point 58 

Bonos 819 

Borax   809 

Borethyl 767 

Boric  oxide  and  acid  .......  208 

Borneol 546 

Borneo  camphor 546 

Boron  208 

chloride 209 

fluoride 209 

nitride 209 

Bmss 356 

Brauuite 411 

Bnizil-wood 784 

Bread  626 

Brewing 519 

Britannia  metal 421 

Kritiflh  gum 591 

Bronianiline  742 

Bromanisal 695 

Bromethyl    triethyl-phos- 

phonium  bromide 767 

Bronihjfdrins 568 

Bromic  acid 188 

Bromides,  metallic  275 

Bromine 188 

BromiAtitin 783 

Bromobenzenes 494 

Bromoform ^ 5t'6 

Bromo-salicylol 094 

Broniotuluenes 497 

Bronxe 356 

Brookite 393 

Brawn  coal 505 

Bnicine 756 

Bunsen's  battery 254 

burner 177 

Burette 806 

Burmese  naphtha 507 

Batter 620,  816 

of  antimony 418 

Butyl  alcohols  and  ethers  532 

Butyl  cyanide 710 

Butylamlne ^ 749 

Butylene 480 

Bntylene  aloohol 560 


PAOI 

Butyl-glycol 556 

Butyric  acid 616 

ethers  617 


C. 

Cacao  butter 623 

Cacodyl 763 

chloride  764 

cyanide 765 

iodide  764 

oxide 765 

sulphides.. 766 

trichloride 764 

Cacodylic  acid  765 

Cad(>t'H  fuming  liquid 763 

Cadmium    and    its   com- 
pounds   852 

salts,  reactions  of.... 353 

Csesiium 316 

Ca»ium  alum 336 

CufTeine 766 

-mnrexide 757 

Calamine 3^ 

Calcium     and     its    com- 

{lonnds 326 

carbonate 3*28 

chloride  326 

fluoride 327 

oxalate 659,  810 

oxide 327 

phosphate 328,  810 

phosphide  332 

stilts,  reactions  of. 332 

sulphate 328 

sulphides 331 

Calculi,  biliary 814 

urinary 809 

fusible 810 

mulberry 810 

Calomel 368 

Calotype  process 97 

Ciirophone 489 

Camphol 546 

Camphor 691 

of  Borneo 546 

Canada  Iwlsiim 790 

Cane-sugar 684 

compounds  of ,....  686 

Candle,  flame  of 175 

Caontchin ^91 

OioutchoQc 491 

mineral  606 

Caout(*honcin  491 

Caramel 585 

CarlMimicftcid 814,  776 

Carbamic  ethers  776 

Carbamide  ...   814,  777 

Carbides  of  hydrogen..ie9,  474 

of  iron 401,  402 

Carbimlde 777 

Carblnol 612 

Carlton 163 

chlorides 187,  659 

bisulphide 202 

compounds  with  oxygen  165 

with  hydrogen 169,  474 

estimation    in    organic 

bodies  448 

Carlton  oxychloride 204 

Bulpho«*hloride 204 

GarlH)nates 168,  474 

I     analysis  of 300 
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Carbnretted  hydrogen 

light — ^ 160 

Carbo-dlphenyl-triamlne...  746 
Carbonic  acid 168,  648 

ethers 649 

Carbo-triethyl-trianiine ...  769 
Carbo-triphenyl-triamine..  746 

Carbyl  sulphate 618 

Carmine 787 

Carminic  acid 787 

Cartier's  hydrometer 828 

Carthamin 788 

Carragheen  moss 592 

Casein 794 

Cassava 592 

Cassius,  purple  of. 371 

Castor-oil 640,  662 

Catalytds 240 

Catechu 673 

Catechin t>73 

Cavendish's  eudiometer...  144 

Cellulose 592 

Cements 3'.:7 

Cerasin «....  688 

Cerite 340 

Cerium 340 

Ccrotates 626 

Cerotene 480 

Ceryl  alcohol 643 

Cetene 480 

Cetvl  alcohol 542 

Chalk 328 

stones 724 

Oianieleon,  mineral 413 

Change  of  state  produced 

by  heat 66 

Charcoal,  snimal  and  vege- 
table   166 

Cheese-making 796 

Chemical  philosophy 219 

rays  of  the  solar  speo- 

tnim 96 

Chimneys,  action  of. 58 

Chinese  wax 543 

Chinoline 748 

Chinoline-blue 748 

ChinoKdine 756 

Chitin 880,  8(J3 

Chloral 817,  688 

insoluble 688 

Chloranil 681 

Chloraniline 741 

Chlorates  186 

Chlorhydrins 668 

Chlorides,  metallic 273 

organic  468 

Chlorimetry  331 

Ch  lorine 189 

action  of,  on  organic  bo- 
dies    463 

compounds  of,  with  hy- 
drogen    181 

with  nitrogen 187 

with  carbon 187 

with  oxygen 183 

estimation    in    organic 

bodies 467 

Chlorisatln 741 

Chlorites 185 

Chlorobenzenea 494 

Chloroform 667 

Chloropicrin 568 

Chloroquinones 680 

CbloTOMalicylol 684 

Chlorotoluenes 496 
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Ghlorons  or  acid  elements  252 

Cholepyrrhin H13 

Cholesterin 655 

hydrocarbon  Termed  by 

dehydration  of 555 

Cholratrnphane  ~  757 

Choiidrin —  801 

GhromHtea 439 

Chrome-yellow 440 

Chromium 437 

chloridea 437 

fluoridea  '. 438 

oxides 438 

oxyehloridfls  440 

salts,  reactions  of 440 

Chrysanlline 747 

Chryaene 505 

Chrysoberyl 338 

Chrysolite 350 

Chyle 815 

Cinchonicine 755 

Cinchonidine 755 

Cinchonine 754 

Gincliovatine 756 

Cinnabar 361 

Cinnamein 641 

Cinnamene 501 

Cinnamon,  oil  of 640 

Cinnyl  alcohol 554 

cinnamate 641 

Circular    polarisation   of 

light  M 

Circulation  of  the  blood...  805 

Citramide 780 

Citrates 678 

Clarifying  wines  and  beer  802 
Classification  of  metals...  271 

organic  compounds 464 

Clay 338 

Ironstone 400 

Cleavage 257 

Coal 505 

gas  170 

Coal-tar  creosote  550 

Coal-tar,   Tolatllo   princi- 
ples of. 493 

Cobalt  407 

ainmoniacal  compounds 

of. 408 

Cobalt-glance  4P7 

Cobalticyanides TOO 

Cobalt-salts,  reactions  of.   40U 

Cobalt-ultramarine 409 

Coccus  cacti 787 

Cochineal 787 

Cocoa  oil 620 

Codeine ».  753 

Coheiiion 239 

Coke 165 

Colchicine 756 

Cold  produced  by  evapora- 

Uon 68 

Coilidine 749 

Collodion.. 594 

Colloids „ 149 

Colophene   489 

Colophony 790 

Coloring    principles,     or- 
ganic   781 

Columbium  or  Niobium...  634 
Combination  by  volume...  228 

by  weight 219 

Combui«tion 172 

furnace 449 

heat  of 241 


PAOS 

Compass,  mariner's 107 

Compound  ammonias 732 

radicals. 237 

Condensation  of  gases  and 

vapors  68,  66 

Conduction  of  heat   52 

Conductors  of  electricity .  116 

Gonhydrine 760 

Conine 760 

Constancy  of  composition  219 

Constant  battery 252 

Constitutional  formulae....  2R1 

Contact  action 240 

Contractile  substance 818 

Copaiba  balsam 790 

Copal 790 

Copper 853 

acetates 609 

alloys 366 

arsenite.. 355 

carbonates 356 

chlorides 354 

compounds,     ammonia- 

cal 356 

ferrocyanide 7(M 

nitrate 355 

oxides 354 

pyrites 868,  866 

salts,  reactions  of 856 

sulphate 855 

sulphides 865 

Cork-borer 137 

Corn-oil 538 

Corundum 334 

CoiTosive  sabUmate 858 

Cotarnlne 753 

Cotton-xyloldin 693 

Couniaric  acid..... 696 

Coumarin 694 

Cream 694 

of  tartar 674 

Creatin 759 

Creatinine 759 

Creoeol &es 

Creosote .650,  663 

Creeol 553 

Crown-glass 845 

Crucibles 347 

Cryolite 334 

Cryophorus 68 

Cryptidine 748 

Crystalline  forms 257 

Crystallisation 257 

Crystallixation,  water  of...  147 

Crystalloids 149 

Cubebs,  oil  of. »...  491 

Cudbear 785 

Cumidine 739,  743 

Cumin  oil 691 

Cnminol 691 

Cumene 499 

Cupric  aud  cuprous  com- 
pounds    364 

Cuprosovinyl  oxide 486 

Curarine 760 

Curd 795 

Cyamelide 712 

Cyananiline 742 

Cyanates 713 

Cyandiphenyldlaralne 745 

Cyanides,  alcoholic 710 

metallic .277,  704 

Cyanine 748 

Cyjinite  337 

Cyanogen 700 


Cyanogen :  pacs 

bromide .•^.......  716 

chloride 716 

eulphid* 717 

Cyantripheny Idfaunine .... .»  74d 

Cyanuratea .^  714 

Cymene.................. .......  409 

Cymidine ^  739 

Cymyl  alcohol 649 

Cymophane 337 

Cystic  oxide ............ .....  810 


Dsgnerreotype 97 

Didton's  table  of  the  ten- 
sion or  aqueous  Taper...  829 

Dammar-resin 790 

I>anieirs  battery 253 

pyrometer., 47 

Daturine 760 

Davy  lamp 178 

Decane 477 

Decay 463 

Deoene ..  480 

Declination,  magnetic  —  109 
Decolorixation    by    char- 
coal    165 

Decomposition,     electro- 
chemical...   245 

Dehydrating   agents,   ar^ 

tion  of.  on  organic  bodies  463 
De  la  Rive's  floating  bat- 
tery   123 

Delphinine.................  760 

Ji/ensi  vy ... ... ... ... ... ... ........    z# 

maximum 6S 

of   yapon,    determina- 
tion of 489 

Dew 101 

Dew-point. ti 

Dextrin SW 

Dfxtroglucoee 675 

Dextrose 575 

Dcxtro-tartaricacid......  674 

DUbetes 676^  808 

Diacetamide 773 

X^IHC^Uua««  ■•«  ■■••«•  •■«  •■«••«■•••   vAX 
1  'UUl  V 1  •■•  •••  •••  •#•  •••  ••■  •«•  •«•  «•«    4v4 

Dialysis 148 

Diamagnetie  bodies......  110 

A^IS(D«Uv8    ••*  •■«  «••  •«•  ••»  «•«  «*•■•    i  vv 

Diammonio-platinic   com- 
pounds   376 

Diammonio-pUtinoiis  com- 
pounds   377 

Diamond If4 

Diastase ^19,  677,  591 

Diathermancy 101 

Dibensoyl 636 

J>/llfCDXyi*«*«a^a*a  ••«  ««•  «••  ■■•  •••      vlM 

Didymium 340 

Diethenic  alcohol..... 562 

Diethenediamine „...  743 

DIethene-dibromlde,     sul- 
phuric    771 

Diethenetriamine 744 

Diethyl  -  diethene  •  dibro- 

mide,  sulphuric ~....  771 

Diethyl-ethene-diammonl- 

nm  iodide 744 

DilTuciion  of  gases........  137 

Diffusion  of  liquids 148 

Digestion 822 
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Di^hicoslc  alcoholii 583 

Di.t««i<;um<iimuniuin  ealts  3(32 
Diiiiethyl-ethjrl-bensene...  499 

Dimorphism 267 

DIphenyl 61)3 

Diphenylamine 742 

Diphenyl-othone-diamine..  744 
Dipheuyl*ethene-trlamiDe.  744 

Dlppol'soil 74« 

DlAHcry] 815 

Diiiiiifectitm 831 

DiRp<xiiiig  infltience 210 

Dl*i.s(j<;iation 461 

Bifttillatiou 61 

dry  or  destmctiTe 462 

Ditorobene 489 

Double  refraction ~    91 

Donble  salts 282 

Dni^m's  blood 790 

Ductility  of  metals 269 

Duicito 673 

Diiod(!cane  477 

Dutch  liquid 658 

Dyads 831 

Dyes,  yellow 789 

Dyeing 781 

Dynamical  theory  of  heat    78 
Dyslysin 812 


E. 

Karthonware S47 

ISiirth-metald 333 

reactions  of. 843 

Elwnite 491 

>:bumtIon 67 

Efirnrveecing  draughts......  676 

Effusion  of  gases 140 

Egg  albumin 791 

Egg,  white  of 794 

ElaTdln 629 

Elaldnhyde 687 

Elastic  tissue 818 

Electric  battery 119 

current  119 

heat  developed  by 255 

Electric  discharge 116 

Electric  eel 122 

machines 117 

Electricity,    positive   and 

negative 114 

of  vapors 126 

Electro-chemical    decom< 

position 245 

Electrodes 215 

Electrolysis 245 

Electrolytic      decomposi- 
tion, definite  amount  of  248 

Electrolytes 245 

Electro-magnetism 122 

Electro-motive  power 249 

Electro-negative  and  elec- 
tro-positive bodies 251 

Elcctrophorus 119 

Electro-plating 255 

Electroscope  106 

Electrotype  ..  254 

Elementary  bodies,  table 

of. 127 

symbols  of 226 

Elements 127 

Elements,  classification  of, 
according  to  equiva- 
lent value 2.'^6 


Elements :                         page 
monogenic   and    poly- 
genic    222 

Emery 334 

Emetine 7(iO 

Emodin 787 

Emulsin  679 

Epichlorhidrin 669 

Epidermis 803 

Epithelium 803 

Epsomsalt 349 

Kquivaleucy,  variation  o£.  233 

Equivalents,  law  of. 221 

Erbium   342 

Ereniacausia. 463 

Erythrite 678 

Eissence  of  turpentine 488 

Essential  oils 492 

EthHlic  alcohol 642 

Ethane 467,  476 

Ethene 170,  481 

Ethene  alcohol  or  glycoL.  656 

Ethene  bromlds 6«0 

chloride 658 

cyanide 7U 

iodide 560 

oxalate 660 

oxide  6fi0 

sulphide 660 

Ethene-diamine 743 

Ethene  -  diammonium    io- 
dide   744 

Ethene-hexethyl    diphos- 

phonium 767 

Ethene  -  hexethyl  -  phos  - 

pharsonlum 767 

Ethene  -  tetrethyl  -  phos- 

phammoninm 767 

Ethene  -  trfethyl  -  phos  - 

phammonium 767 

Ethereal  salts „  469 

Etherification 624 

Ethers,  compound 4^9 

diatomic 656 

hexatomic 672 

TOouatomic 610 

pentatomic 672 

t«tratomic 671 

triatomic 6(6 

Ethides,  metallic 768 

Ethyl  acetate 610 

borates >.  628 

bromide 622 

carbamate 776 

carbonates 649 

chloride 622 

cyanate 714 

cyanide 710 

cyanurato 714 

formate 606 

isosnlphocyanate 719 

nitrate 626 

nitrite  626 

oxalates 660 

oxamate 777 

oxide 623 

pnlniitato  ^ 622 

pelHrgonate 6'JO 

)ihosphates 628 

silicates 529 

stenrate 62'» 

sulphates 626 

Butph-hydrate 629 

sulphides   .^'.^0 

sulphites   627 

sulphocarbonates 660 


Ethyl :  paoi 

sulphocyaoate.. 719 

tartrates 676 

teiluride 791 

xanthate 661 

Ethylacetamide 773 

Etbylamine 736 

-urea 736 

Ethyl-ammonia 735 

Ethy  1-amy  1-pheny  1-ammo- 

nium  iodide 742 

Ethyl-aniline 742 

Ethyl-benzene 498 

Ethyl-codeine 754 

Ethyl-conine « 760 

Ethyl-methyl  oxide 626 

Ethyl-oxamide 778 

Kthyl-phenylnmine 742 

Etbyl-toluldine 742 

Ethyl-salicylol 694 

Ethyl-strj'chnine 766 

Eucalyn 678 

Euchlorins 186 

Euchrone 6^6 

Eudiometers.... 144 

Euclase 337 

Kuxanthnne 789 

Evaporation 62 

cold  produced  by 68 

Evernia  pniLastri >  780 

ExcTetin 804 

Exosmose 160 

Expansion  by  heat 42 

of  liquids 48,  60 

of  gases 61 

of  solids 46 

of  water 60 


P. 

Fat.,  origin  of,  In  the  ani- 
mal body 826 

Fats 666,  623,  626 

Fatty  acids 697 

Fcatbers 803 

Fecuhi 689 

Felspar 8S6 

^mientation 463 

butyric 617 

lactic « 646 

vinous 618 

Ferments 463,  646 

Ferrates 390 

Ferric    and    ferrous  com- 
pounds     398 

reactions  of 401 

Ferricyanides 709 

Ferrocyanides  706 

Fibroin ^03 

Ficus  rubrigintisa.  resin  of  649 

Fire,  blue 42!' 

-damp 178 

red  and  green 326 

Flame,  structure  of..  .172,  176 
Floitmann     and     Htnno- 

berg's  phosphatcr 287 

Flint-glass ?44 

Flnids,  expansion  of. 48,  61 

Fluorescence 91 

Fluorides,  metallic 276 

Fluorine 192 

FInor-Bpar 827 

Food f22 

Formates 605 

Formulas 220 
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coDstitntioMl 2S1,  474 

empirical  and  molecular  467 

graphic  and  glyptic 231 

rational 281,  472 

Jornij'l-anillne 744 

Frungnlin 671 

French  wetghta  and  meaa- 

nri'S 887,  8S8 

Frigoriflc  mixtarea. 66 

Fruitungar 837,  838 

Fuctwine 746 

Facusamide 606 

Fucuaine 606 

Fuctuol 61)6 

Fnlrainatra 714 

Fulminating  silTer 321 

Fnlniinuraten 716 

Fuiuurimide  779 

Fuming  liquor  of  Libavios  390 

Furfuramide 696 

Furfurine „  696 

Furfnrol 696 

Furnace,  reverberatory....  173 
Furnace  for  combustion...  461 

Fusel-oil _ 636 

of  grain  spirit 637 

Fuidbility  of  metals 2^8 

Fusible  calculus 810 

Fnaihle    metal 429 

Fustic  wood 789 


G. 

OadoUnlte .337,  842 

Galactose 678 

Galena... 394 

Gallatea 671 

Galls,  nnt>  ^ 672 

Galvanixed  Iron 352 

Galvanism 119 

GalTanoroeter 103,  122 

Garancin 788 

Garlic,  oil  of. 645 

Garnets 337 

Gas,  coal  and  oil ~  170 

olefiant 170,  667 

buttery ^ 

bnmera m 

Gas   furnace  for  organic 

analysis 461 

Gases,  absorption  of  ...199,  160 
capillary    transpiration 

of 140 

collection  and  proserTa- 

tion  of. 120 

dilTusion  of. 137 

effusion  of 140 

endiometric  analysis  of  160 

expansion  of. 61 

liquefaction  of 66 

occlusion  of 140 

osmose  of. 138 

physical  constitution  of    86 

specific  eraTity  of 132 

specific  heat  of 71 

Gas-holder. 130 

Gnstric  Juice 811 

Onultheria     procnmbens, 

oil  of. „ 664 

Gelatin , _  801 

Gi-Utin-sngar 801 

German  silTer 407 

Geyser  springs  of  Iceland  163 
Gilding 37^ 


GlssB ~  344 

soluble 346 

Gbinber's  salt 307 

Glhidiu 823 

Glow-lamp........ 143 

Glncinum 337 

Glucoses 674 

Glucosides ~ 678 

Glue 802 

Gluten 823 

Glutin 823 

Glycerin  666 

Olycide -  669 

Glyco-cbolic  acid 644 

Glycogen 694 

Gl>co-liyocholic  acid 813 

Glycocine 614,  801 

Glycocol 801 

Glycollamide 774 

Glycols 666 

Glycoluril 726 

Glyoosiue 092 

Ulyiyrrhizin 680 

GlyoxMl 692 

Glyoxalinc 692 

GlypUc  formula 231 

Gold  and  its  compounds...  369 

cyanide  of. 706 

Gold-leaf 371 

-salts,  reactions  of 870 

-standard  of  England...  371 

Goniometera 268 

Goubird  water ~ 609 

Granite 836 

Grepe^ugar 676 

Graphic  fonnulce 231 

Graphite 164 

GraTltation ».    86 

GraTtty,  specific 27 

of  gnses 132 

of  metals 27 

of  vapon 469 

Green  fire 326 

Greenockite 863 

Green  salt  of  Magnus 376 

Groups,  isomorphous 266 

Grove's  battery 263 

gas-battery 266 

Gnauicol 668 

Guanidine 768 

Guanine 768 

Guano 724,  826 

Gum 688 

srabic ., 688 

benzoin 634 

Britiuh 691 

of  cherry-tree 688 

tragacanth  ...m. 688 

Gun-cotton 693 

Gun-metal 366 

Gunpowder 294 

Guttapercha 491 

Gypsum 328 


H. 

Hssmatin 799 

Haematite 899 

Uaomatocrystallin 798 

Haematoxylin 789 

Haerain  crystals 80i) 

HsBnioglobin 798 

Hall nemann's  soluble  mer- 
cury   868 


Hair  ■>.......••*.«•  ••• 

Uulltus 

Halides,  add...... 

Haloid  ethers  .... 

Haloid  aalts 


PA0B 

803 

281 


Hardness  of  water. 328 

permanent ~  £9 

temporary 329 

Harmaline 756 

Harmine ^..^,^  756 

Hatcbetin 507 

Hausmannite 412 

Heat,  alw>rptlon  of. ...101,  106 

animal 821 

capacity  for „..    69 

conduction  of. 64 

developed  by  the  elec- 
tric current 255 

dynamical  theory  of......    77 

expansion  produced  by.    42 

latent,  of  fusion ..55 

latent,  of  vaporizatloD..    57 
mechanical  eqaivalent of  75 

radiation  of. 99 

reflection  of. 99 

relations  of.  to  chemi- 
cal affinity 241 

sources  of 74 

traiiamisdon  of..... 102 

Heavy  spar 3£4 

Hellcin .-  f«i 

Helvite 331 

Hemihedral  crystals..  ....  SrS 

Hemming's  B«fety-jet..I41.  179 

Uepar  aulphuris 298 

Ht-ptyl  alcohols  and  ethos  53) 

Heptylene 480 

Henlandite 337 

Heveene ^ ^  491 

Hexads 2S1 

Uexsthyl-ethene-diammo- 

nium  iodide 744 

Hexyl  alcohols  snd  ethers  539 

Hexyl-csrbinol Ml 

Uexylene ».. 4M 

hydrate —  480 

Hoflnaun's  gsi^furnace  fbr 

organlc  nnsljrsis 451 

Homologous  ^eriltl 466 

Honeystone 665 

Hops,  oil  of. 620 

Hornblende SaO 

Horn  silver —  319 

Ilorny  substance 802 

Iluano 724 

Humus iSi 

Hydantoln 725 

Hydrates 147 

of  turpentine  otl 459 

Hydrides  of  alcohol-radi- 

csls 478 

Hydriodic  acid 1» 

Ilydmbensamide.............  690 

Hydrobmmic  acid liS 

Ilydrorarbons,  table  of....  467 
Hydrochloric  acid..........  IH 

Hydrocyanic  acid 701 

Hydroferricyanic  acid.....  709 
Hydroferrocyanic  acid...  70A 

Hydrofluoric  acid 39S 

Hydrofluosillcic  add 210 

Hydrogen-  , 136 

antimonide... 419 

arsenidea 43 
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Hydrogen :  paoi 

bromide 188 

carbides 109 

chloride   181 

oombiDAtioa    of^    with 

oxygen 140 

dioxide 163 

estimation  o^  inorganic 

bodies 448 

ferricyaiiide 7t9 

ferrocyanide 708 

fluoride  ••••••«••••••  ••••••*••  1K2 

monoxide 143 

phosphides 216 

seleuide ^.  206 

sulphides 200 

t«lluride 207 

typic 696 

Hydrogen  salts 133 

Uydromellone ~  718 

Hydrometer 32 

Hydrometer  toble«^...827,  828 

Uydrosalicylamide 603 

Hydroselenic  acid ~  206 

Hydrosulphuric  acid 200 

Hydroxyl  287 

HyKrometer,  dew-point....    60 

wet-bull>-  65 

Hyoscyamioe 760 

Hyodyslyain   „..,,  814 

Hypophoepbites 214 

Hyposulphates 140 

Hyposulphites 100 

Hypoxanthine 768 


Iceland  moss .....m 602 

Idrialin 607 

Idryl —  607 

Ignition 173 

Imides 471,  773,  776 

Imidoeen-bases 237,  783 

Incandescence 173 

Inclinntion.  magnetic 109 

Incrustations  in  boilers...  229 

Indian  yellow 789 

India  rubber 491 

Indican 683 

Indiglucin 683 

Indigo 683,  781 

red 782 

vat 782 

white  or  deoxidized 782 

Indin 783 

Indium 416 

Induction  coil 120 

electric  115 

olectromagpaetlc 124 

mttgnetic 108 

Ink,  label 790 

blue,  sympathetic 407 

Inosite 678 

Inulin 692 

Inverted  sugar 586 

Iodic  acid  190 

Iodides,  metallic 276 

lodiue 188 

action    of,   on    organic 

bodies 464 

and  nitrogen 191 

and  oxygen 190 

chloride  101 

Iodoform  666 

Iridium 882 


Iridlnm:  paoi 

aiumoniacal  componnds 

of 384 

salts,  reactions  of 386 

Iron 397 

acetates 600 

beuzoate 634 

carbonate 400 

chlorides » 306 

iodides 800 

manufacture  401 

nitrates 401 

oxides 390 

phosphates 401 

salts,  reactions  of. 401 

sulphates „ 400 

sulphides 401 

latLtin .- 783 

Isathyde 783 

Iidngkiss 801 

I.'tobutyl  carbinol 636 

iMcyanidee « 711 

Isodnlctte 674 

Isologons  series 467 

Isomeric  bodies   474 

Isomerism  in  the  oleflne 

series 483 

paraffin  series 478 

Isomorphism 264 

Isoprene 491 

Isopropyl 479 

Isoproppyl    alcohol    and 

ethers 631 

Isopropyl-carbinol ..........  633 


J. 

Jade 860 

Jet 606 

Jews' pitch.... 606 

Juice,  gastric 811 

intestinal 816 


Kakodyl,  see  Oaoodyl.....  763 

Kttlium 290 

Kaolin 337 

Kelp 189 

Kerntin 803 

Kernies,  mineral... 420 

Ketones 470,  696 

Kino   672 

Kir 607 

Kreatin,seeCreatln 769 

Kroati nine,  see  Creatinine  769 
Kreosote,  see  Creosote  650,  663 

Knpfernickel 406 

Kyan's  mettiod  of  preserv- 
ing timber 368 


Labamiqne*8  disinfecting 

fluid 330 

Label  ink  790 

Lac „  790 

Lac  dye  790 

Lactiimide 647 

Lactates 647 

liactic  acid 644 

Luetic  ethers...... 648 

Lactide 647 


FAOI 

Lactln 687 

Lactone.. 647 

Lactose 687 

Lake 781 

Lamp,  argand 176 

LanipbUick 166 

Lamp,  gaft* 177 

spirit-  176 

without  flame 143 

Land  and  sea  breezes 101 

Lanthanum  340 

Lapis  laxnli 800 

Latent  heat  of  (hslon 66 

vjfwriattion  67 

Laughing-gas 169 

Ijaumonite 837 

Law  of  equivalents 221 

Law  of  even  numbers....^  232 

Law  of  uinltiples 220 

Laws  of  combination  hj 

volume 228 

Laws  of  combination  by 

weight ~ 219 

Lead 304 

acetates 600 

alloys 397 

carbonate 396 

chloride  ...~. dit6 

nitrate 396 

oxides 806 

red 395 

salts,  reactions  of. 807 

sugar  of. 609 

sulphide 804 

tree 266 

vanadate 481 

white  396 

Leaven  •....  m  •>  .....m.......  o/O 

Lecanora  parella 786 

tartarea 785 

Lecanoric  acid. 786 

I/egumin 824 

Lepidine 748 

Lepidolite 816 

Leucaniline 746 

Leucine 610,751 

Leucoline 748 

Lencophane 837 

Levuluse 677 

Leyden  Jar .^ 118 

Lichens 786 

Liebig's  bulbs   461 

Liebig's  condenser 62 

light ". 83 

blue  or  Bengal 421 

chemical  rays  of 06 

dispersion  of 86 

reflection  and  refraction 

of 83 

polarized 02 

velocity  of 83 

Lightning  rods 119 

LIgnin 602 

Lignite 604 

Lime 327 

Lime,  chloride  of. 330 

Limestone 228 

Liquefaction  of  gases 66 

of  carbonic  acid 66,  167 

Liquids,  boiling  points  of.    67 

difrnsion  of 148 

expansion  of. 48 

latent  heat  of 65 
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Liqnidn :  pagb 

tNtraone  of 149 

Bp4H:iflc  gravity  of. 27 

▼olatilo  urgauic,  analy- 

siflof. „  452 

Liquorice  •agar  680 

Lithiirge 395 

Lithia 316 

Lithinra 816 

hydrate  ....^ 816 

Litiiini)   786 

Loadstone  ..107,  399 

Loaf fttigar 584 

Logwood 7B9 

Lopliine     760 

Lniniiiosity,  condition!  ot  173 

Lnpulin 620 

Lnnipi 821 

Lntidiue 749 

Lymph 815 


Madder  787 

Magenta 746 

Magneaia 349 

alba 849 

Blagnceinm. 817 

carbonate 349 

phoRphatee   349 

■alts,  reaction  of 350 

sincaU*« 853 

aulpliare 849 

Mngnetiiiin 107 

Magneto-electricity 124 

Magnus,  green  salt  of. 876 

Malachit'> 855 

Mnlamic  ucid 778 

Malami'lo   779 

Malamyl-iiitrile 779 

Malatee 669 

Malleability  of    metals...  2' 8 

Malting  619 

HaUose 677 

Maiiganatcs  „ 413 

Muugitnt>«  j. 410 

cliloriil*^ 410 

fluoridos 411 

oxidea  411 

aalta,  re:ictions  of. 414 

M'lmh's  test  fur  arsenic...  427 

Manganite  411 

Manna  augftr 587 

Manniran 673 

Mannite 672 

Manuitose 677 

Manores 824 

Maple,  ragar  from... 684 

Marble 228 

Marc-brandy,  fuael-oil  of...  630 

Margarin 629 

Mariotte's   law 39 

Miirl 837 

Marsh's  apparatos 427 

Mareh  gas 169 

Marsh  mallow 779 

Massicot 395 

Mastic 790 

Maave 74'> 

Miuiveine 746 

Mea.sur(M ft59 

Meat  823 

Mechanical   eqnlTHlent  of 

lu-at 75 

Mecouin 753 
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Heerschaam 860 

Meluui M. 720 

Melaniine 720 

Mclaniiine 745 

Melene .'. „  480 

Melcsitose 687 

Mi'litose 687 

Mellite 665 

Mellone , 720 

Mi'Uonides 721 

Mi'mbraiioos  tissue 818 

Membranes,  mncous 815 

Mercaptiin 610,  629 

methyl-  615 

Mercnrammonium  salts...  862 

Mercuric  ethide 769 

Mercury 357 

acetates 610 

chlorides 368 

cyanide 705 

fulminate 715 

iodides 369 

nitmtes 800 

oxides 360 

sulphates 861 

sulphides 361 

salts,  reactions  of S63 

Merrury-compuunds,  am- 

ntoni.ical 362 

Meridian,  magnetic 109 

Mesityl  chloride. 699 

Mesitylene 499,  699 

Hesotype 337 

Metacetone,  seePropione..  697 

Metacinnamene 601 

Metahsemoglobin 799 

Metftlbumin 708 

Metaldehyde 6^7 

Metallammoniams 315 

MeUllolds 127 

Metals :..-.  267 

chemical  relations  of...  270 

classification  of 271 

physical  properjties  of...  2B7 

Motameric  bodies 475 

Metapoctin 688 

Metaphonphatea 285 

Motastannates 392 

Motastyrolene 601 

Metaterebenthene 489 

MeUtuugstates 442 

Metavnnadatea 431 

Meteorites... 8M 

Methane 169,  466,  474 

Methene 481 

Methenyl  ethers 665 

Methenyl  - diphenyl  -  dia- 
mine   744 

Mctliide,   aluminium 769 

line 7f'9 

Methyl « 478 

acetate 610 

alcohol 612 

bases 737 

borate 515 

chloride 613 

ether 613 

iodide 613 

merc-aptan 515 

nitrate ^ 614 

oxide 613 

phonate 651 

phoRphates 615 

sniirylnte 654 

silicates 615 


Methyl :  rAci 

sulpliatee ......... ........M...  614 

sulph-li>  drute l»l3 

sulphide flj 

Meth> lamine  .................  7C7 

Methylanimonia 7-7 

Methylated  spirit 61S 

Methyl-bensone  .............  4'Jc 

Methyl-carbinol .  61J 

Methyl  -  ethyl  -  amyl  -  phe^ 

nylammonium 74f 

Methyl-ethyl'bensenc......  4*.  J 

Met  hy  l-ethyl-carbinol  ~.. ...  6C4 

M<'thyl-glycocioe €14 

Methyl -hexyl-carbinol.^  ,'^41 
Methyl-isoprupyl-carbiDul  5c  > 

Methyl  mcrcnptan 515 

Methyl-morphine "iiZ 

Methyl-ceuanthol........ 641 

Methyl-salicylol  ............  ^S 

Mica - 3S7 

Microcosmic  salt XA 

MilK .•a..M  el6 

spirit  trovn 6^S 

Milk-sugar.... ..«  6S7 

Mindererus,  spirit  of........  6(tS 

Mineral  chameleon 4M 

waters,  tables  ol SSi.-^.^ 

Molasses 6S4 

Molecular  action*.. 2C9 

Molecules .225,  230 

Molybdenite 44? 

Molybdenum 444 

Molybdenum -aalta,  nwc- 

tion  of. 445 

Monoacetin 611 

Monads 2^1 

Munaniides 

Monamines 

Monobasic  acidB...282,  597,  642 

666^  676 

MonogeoB 2::! 

Monostearin G2i 

Mordants........ 7>1 

Morindin 789 

Morindone....  7S'J 

Morphia  or  Morphine... ..  7^:1 

Mortar 32! 

Mosaic  gold C9J 

Mucin ..800,  fel5 

Mucous  membranes 815 

Mucus 800,  $15 

Mulberry  calculus.. SIO 

Multiplier 12S 

Multiples,  law  of..........  219 

Murexan ..... 

Murexide 

caffeine- 757 

Bfurintic  arid 181 

Muscovado  sugar..... 6-^4 

Must 513 

Mustard,  oil  of 719 

Mycose 5S7 

Mycomelic  acid 7i9 

Jl  Vt/olU    ••••••  ••••••■  ••■«•••  ••••«•     I  pO 

3Iyricin 543 

Myricyl  alcohol 543 

M^riaticaotoba 621 


772 

••-•v» 


7:2 
7G2 


N. 


Naphtha 

Naphtha,  Burmese 

Nuphthalcoe 


.„  605 
..  St"? 
..  602 
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NAphthalidine 748 

Norcuine 754 

Nurcugenine 753 

Narcotitie 753 

Nefto-d«gil 607 

NflpheUn 337 

NenrooB  snbetance 818 

Neurine  803 

Nentrality  of  laltB 283 

Nickel  405 

•ml  ta,  reactions  of. 406 

Nicotine 760 

NloWnm 634 

Nitraniline 742 

Nitraniside 605 

Nitraniflidine 551 

Nitrani(K>l 561 

Nitmtes 159 

Nitre 294 

cubic 308 

sweet  spirits  of  526 

Nitric  acid   158 

action  of,  npoii  amyla- 
ceoos  and  saccharine 

snlMtanera 593 

acid,  fuming 161 

Nitrides,  metallic 162 

Nitrile-lMsos 470,  732 

Nitro-benzener 495 

Nitro-cnniene 499 

Nitro-cjrmene  500 

Nitrofurni 566 

Nitroglycerin   568 

Nitrogen   153 

chloride 189 

compounds  with  oxygen  157 

with  hydrogen 162 

with  boron  208 

dioxide     - 160 

estimation    in    organic 

bodlM 453 

iodide     191 

monoxide 160 

peiiUixide. 158 

tetroxide 161 

trioxlde 161 

Nitrolactin ^  588 

Nitro-naplithalenes  503 

Nitro-phenols 552 

Nitro-pru»)ides  709 

Nltro-thymols. 554 

Nitro-toluenes  ....« 497 

Nitrous  ucid  ...M 161 

ether 526 

oxide 161 

Nltro-xylenes 498 

Nomenclature 132 

of  alcohols 612 

of  hydrocarbons 469 

of  salU - 2S2 

Nonane ; .467,  477 

Nonene 480 

Nonyl  alcohol 542 

Nordhausen  sulphuric  acid  196 

Notation,  chemical 225 

Nut-galls  672 

Nutrition,  animal 822 

plastic  elements  of  824 

Tegetable 825 

0. 

Occlnsinn  of  gases 139 

Octiimmonio-platlnlc  com- 
pounds 877 

72 
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Octane 467,  477 

Octene  or  octylene. 467 

glycol 556 

Octyl  alcohols  and  ethers.  641 

chloride 542 

carbinol 543 

(Suanthol  or  oenanthylic 

aldehyde  679 

Oil  gas 172 

Oil  ot  aniseed 695 

of  bergamot 491 

of  bitter  almonds 690 

of  cicuta 601 

of  cinnamon 601 

of  cloves 491 

of  cnpniba 491 

of  cul>eb8  491 

of  cumin 691 

of  elemi 491 

of  garlic 545 

of  ganltherla   procnm- 

bens  6&4 

of  Juniper 491 

of  Innrel    491 

of  laronder .^  491 

of  lemon 491 

of  meadow-sweet 693 

of  mustard   719 

of  onions 545 

of  orange  flowers 691 

of  orange  peel 691 

of  ptychotis 554 

of  rosemary 491 

of  me 689 

of  AplrsMi  nlmaria 69:) 

of  thyme   554 

of  turpentine 488 

of  rltrlol 196 

of  wintergreen 654 

Oils,  drying  and  non-dry- 
ing   630 

▼olatlle 491,  492 

Olffiant  gas 170 

Oleflnes   469 

compounds  of^  with  hal- 
ogens   482 

Oleins 629 

Olive  oil    629 

Opiammone 75H 

Opianine 754 

Opium 751 

Orange-flowers,  oil  of. 691 

-pefl,  oil  of 691 

Orcein 691 

Orcin  691 

Organic  bases   732 

chemistry,  the  chemis- 
try of  carbon    com- 
Gunds   447 
tances,    action     of 

heat  on 462 

substances,  classiflcatitm 

of  464 

snlwtances,    decomposi- 
tion of 462 

substanceit,  elementary 

analysis  of.   448 

snl)stanci«.  synthesis  of  447 
Organo-metallic  bodies  471,  768 

Oi-piment  424 

Orthophosphates 2K5 

Osminm    387 

Osmose  of  gasea 138 

ofllquids 149 

Ossein 818 
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Oxalates 659 

Oxalic  acid 657 

ethers 660 

Oxamethanes 660,  777 

Oxamethylaoe 661 

Oxamlc  add 659, 777 

ether - 661,  777 

Oxamide        659,  778 

Oxanthracone. 505 

Oxatyl 595 

Oxides 132 

alcoholic 469,  609 

metallic 278 

Oxygen  128 

its   action    on    organic 

compounds 462 

Oxygen-ethem 460,  500 

of  the  glycols 560 

of  the  polyglncoeic  alco- 
hols   580 

Oxygen-salts 133,  280 

Oxy-Iiydrogen  flame   and 
blowpipe 142 

safety-jet 141 

Oxyphenol 562 

Ozocerite 507 

Ozone 135 


P. 

Pallndinm 278 

ammouincal  compounds 

of  479 

Palmitlns 622 

Palm-oil   622 

Pancreatic  fluid 814 

Papaverine 754 

Papyrin 593 

Parat»an 729 

Paracyanogen 700 

Paraflin 477 

Paraffins 474 

substitution-products  of  478 

Paraglobin 796  "" 

Paroglobulin 796 

Puralactates 647 

Paralbumin 795 

Paramagnetic  bodies 110 

Piiramide 665 

Puramorphlne 754 

Param^it'ne 537 

Paranaplithalene  505 

Paranlllne 741 

Parapectin 588 

Parapeptone 795 

Parasacttharose 584 

Parchment  paper 593 

Parmelia  parietina 787 

Paviln   579 

Pearl-ash  296 

It tH  \>itX         ••«•   ■     ..••-      •••••••••    woo 

Pendiilnm,  compensating.    46 

Pentads 231 

Pentothyl-ethene-diammo- 

nlnni  iodide 744 

Pepsin 800 

Peptone 797 

Perchlornt<«s - 1*'6 

PercuK((ion-caps 715 

Perisitails 231 

Permanganates 413 

Peroxide  of  chlorine 185 

Persulphide  of  hydrogen..  202 
Peru  balsam. 791 
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Pemviiif  see  Cinnyl  alco- 
hol   564 

Pftulite > 316,  337 

tvtiiiine 749 

IVttenkufer'B  biln-toat 813 

I'etroU'um... 477 

IVtuiitze 347 

IVwter ^  421 

PhnKconiannite 678 

Phi'muiiylul 661 

rhenHtM 661 

Phenotol 661 

Phenol 660 

Plionuls   660 

dintumic 662 

xylylic 663 

Phoiiyl  494 

Phenyl  alcohol 660 

baHM 739 

chloride 661 

cyanide 710 

hydrate 660 

PlK>nylaniine 739 

Phenyl-dibensamide 773 

Phcnylene    600 

PUnnylone-diamine 744 

Phenyl-nielauiline  746 

PhiloMophy,  chemical 219 

Phloretin 681 

PhlorlKin 681 

Phloroglucin 670 

Phorone 664 

Phoiigenogaa ^ 204 

Phoaphatflfl 286 

Phosphide  of  calcium 33*2 

Pho8phine 286 

Phoiiphiiies ^71,  760 

Phogphorvtted  hydrogen..  216 

Phosphoric  acid 214 

Phoephorus 212 

amorphous 213 

-twsoa   604 

bromidea 217 

chlorides 216 

estimation  of,  in  organic 

compounds 467 

hydride 216 

iodides 217 

selonides 218 

sulphides  217 

Photography 96 

Phycite 671 

Picoline 748 

Picro-erythrin 785 

Pinacono 699 

Pinite  672 

Pipcrine 760 

Pitchblende 414 

Pitch,  mineral 606 

Plants,  supply  of  carbon  to  824 

Plaster  of  Paris 218 

Plate  glass 218 

Platinum 872 

ammoniacal  compounds 

of 374 

chlorides 373 

oxides 374 

salts.  ri>action8  of 378 

sulphides 374 

surface  action  of 142 

Pbitinmn-black 873 

Plumbago 164 

Plomhethyl 770 

Plumbic  compounds 305 

Pneumatic  trough  ^ 129 


PAOI  } 

Polarity,  chemical - ...  26 1 

dtumaguetic 112 

electric 116 

magnetic 107 

Pobirisation  of  light. 01 

circular 93 

Poles,  electric 116,  245 

Polybasic  acids 282 

Polyetheuic  alcohols 661 

Polygenic  elements 222 

Polyglucosic  alcohols 683 

oxygen  ethers  of 689 

Polyglycerins « 669 

Polymeric  bodies 476 

Populin 682 

Porcelain 346 

Porphyroxine 764 

Porphyry 336 

Potash 293 

crude 296 

Potash-bulbs  450 

Potassammonium 811 

Potassio-ferrous  ferricyan- 

Ido 707 

fer^pcyanide 707 

Potassium 290 

acetates 608 

alum 335 

bensoate 634 

bicarbonate 297 

bisulphate 297 

bromide 292 

carbonate „ 296 

chlorate  295 

chloride ^ 291 

cynnate 713 

cyHnlde 703 

ferricyanide 709 

ferrocyaiiide 706 

formate 405 

hydrate 293 

iodide 291 

nmnganate 413 

melionides 721 

niti-ate 291 

oxalate 669 

oxides 292 

perchlorate 295 

permanganate 413 

pmssiates 706,  709 

sulphates 297 

sulphides 298 

snlphocyanate 717 

tartrates 674 

tetroxide 293 

urate  724 

Potassium-ethyl 7fi» 

PotaMlnm-methyl 769 

Potassium-salts,    reaction 

of 299 

PotfiMoxyl 2;?7 

Potato-oil  635 

Precipitate,  red 860 

white 362 

Prehnite 337 

Pressure   of    the    atmos- 
phere      39 

Prism,  Nichors 93 

PnK»f  spirit 618 

Propane 467,  475 

Propene 480 

Propene  alcohol,  or  glycol  650 

Propenyl  alcohol 666 

Propine 686 

Propione 697 
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Proportiona,  multiple 220 

Propyl  ...  478,  531 

Propyl  alcohols — .  SSI 

PropylamiDe 734 

Propylene,  see  Propena^.  4M 

Propyl-pfaydte 571 

Protagon 803 

Pruasianblne.... 707 

Pruadate  of  potash,  red...  709 
yellow... ...... ........  ......  <0d 

Prumic  add .^..h.....  701 

Pseudo-erytbrin 786 

Pseudo-morphine 764 

Ptyalfn 810 

Puddling ....: 403 

Purple  of  Gasaios 371 

Purpurate  of  ammonia....  732 

Purpurin 7Sg 

Purree 7» 

Purrenone ~ 7R) 

Pus .800,  815 

Putrefaction 46S 

Pyrene 506 

Pyridine 749 

Pyrites 401 

PyroaceUc  spirit,  see  Ace- 
tone   698 

PyrobencoUne 760 
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We  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  this  the  ablest  work  on  chemistry  in  the  Bnglish  language. 
Jowa  Med.  Journal,  April,  1868. 

The  recognized  ralue  of  this  treatise,  and  its  reputation  both  here  and  abroad,  render  it 
unnecessary  for  us  to  more  than  call  attention  to  this  new  edition,  which  the  American  pub- 
lisher has  brought  out  with  great  care  and  accuracy,  the  snperrision  of  the  work,  as  it  ptuised 
through  the  press,  being  intrusted  to  a  competent  chemist — New  York  Medical  Journal. 
March,  1868. 

An  eminently  practical  and  truly  admirable  work. — Leavenworth  Med.  Herald,  Not.  1867. 
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St.  Louis  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  Dec.  1867. 

This  is  an  elegant  Tolume  of  nesrly  eight  hundred  pages,  and  as  a  manual  for  students  seems 
all  that  could  be  desired.  It  Is  full  without  being  lengthy,  minute  without  being  weariMme, 
and  written  in  a  manner  calculated  to  attract.  It  is  a  flrstclass  book  for  students,  and  as  snch 
we  confidently  recommend  it  to  them.  Those  who  may  desire  to  purchase  it  may  be  sure  of 
having  in  it  sll  the  latest  chemical  knowledge. — Qinaaa  Med.  Journal,  Not.  1867. 

The  one  before  ns,  which  is  the  Joint  labor  of  two  of  the  greatest  minds  in  Great  Britain, 
can  most  certainly  demand  for  itself  the  highest  rank  in  the  special  department  of  which  it 
treats.  Although  a  work  of  large  sice,  being  an  octavo  of  over  seven  hundred  pages,  it  is  filled 
with  snch  subjects  as  are  uselU  to  the  student  of  evcry-day  chemistry,  or  to  the  practical  man 
who  measures  the  utility  of  every  scientific  fact  in  proportion  to  its  capability  of  being  demon- 
strated. In  other  words,  it  is  calculated  in  our  opinion  to  give  to  the  medical  man  the  broadest 
possible  groundwork  for  the  study  of  chemisty,  and  the  application  of  its  great  tniths  to  the 
every-day  necessities  of  practical  life.  Nothing  more  is  attempted,  and  nothing  more  is  needed, 
in  a  work  specially  designed  for  medical  practitioners  and  students. — H.  Y.  Medical  Record, 
Nov.  16, 1867. 

One  of  the  standard  works  on  chemistry;  alike  valuable  for  the  student  and  for  reference  by 
the  practitioner;  well  up  to  the  times,  containing  the  latest  discoveries. — Detroit  Review  of 
Medicine  and  Pharmacff,  Dec  1867. 

Any  fbll  or  critical  notice  of  snch  a  work,  in  this  pliice,  would  seem  to  be  uncalled  Ibr.  To 
the  careful  student,  who  desires  a  full  and  complete  text-book  in  this  department  of  study,  we 
commend  the  volume  before  us.  —  Cincinnati  Lancet  and  Obetrver,  Nov.  1867. 

A  work  of  real  merit,  snch  as  every  student  and  practitioner  will  find  useftil,  both  ibr  study 
and  reference.  —  CfttoE^  Medical  Examiner,  Oct.  1867. 

The  pervadiuf  idea  is  to  alTord  such  Information  on  chemistry  ss  will  be  of  most  advantage 
to  the  student  who  cannot  devote  his  whole  time  to  the  study.  The  foundation  is  laid  In  this 
work  fur  a  deeper  research,  if  time  and  inclination  permit.  Altogether  it  is  a  very  valuable 
text-book  for  the  student  of  medicine,  and  may  well  be  adopted  by  every  medical  college;  the 
constant  reference  which  the  physician  must  make  to  this  science  will  render  the  work  abso* 
lutvly  necessary  on  his  shelves.—  SC  Louis  Medical  Reporter,  Nov.  1, 1867. 

The  author  appears  to  have  extended  his  care  to  all  portions  of  the  work,  organic  and  inor* 
ganic.  Among  the  ibrmer,  additions  will  be  found  at  chloroform,  nltro-glycerine,  anllin  colom, 
valerianates,  spectrum  analysis,  and  other  sul^ects  have  also  be<»n  enlaiged,  so  that  the  claims 
of  the  book  presented  to  the  student  are  strong  and  decided,  as  being  up  to  the  present  time, 
and  meriting  his  confidence.- jtm.  Jnumal  of  Pharmacy,  Nov.  1867. 

Gives,  in  the  clearest  and  most  summary  method  possible,  all  the  fiicts  and  doctrines  of  chem- 
istry, with  more  especial  reference  to  the  wants  of  the  medical  student.- Zomiofi  Medical 
Times, 

HENRY  C.  LEA,  Plilladelpliia. 


GRAHAM'S    CHEMISTRY. 


THB    EliBMBNTS    OF    CHBMlSTRTy 

IHCLUBUra  THE  APPLICATIOHB  OF  THE  8CISKCE  TO   THE  ABT8. 

By  THOMAS  GRAHAM,  F.  B.  S. 

Second  American,  flrom  the  Second  Reviaed  and  Enlarged  English  Editkm. 

Editkd  by    henry   watts,   F.  C.  S^   and   ROBERT   BRIDGES,   M.  D. 

With  Two  Hundred  and  Thlrty-thre«  ZUoatrationa  on  Wood. 

Oymplde  in  one  volume^  large  octavo^  n/  850  elngdy  printed  pagesj  extra  etath^  $&JM.    Qmtaani»g 

the  whaie  of  the  two  voUmut  qf  the  London  edition. 

The  publishers  hare  gotten  np  the  work  in  their  nraally  excellent  style;  the  wood  engrav- 
ings are  beautifuliy  executed,  and  alt<^cether  the  chemical  student  or  physician  will  fiod 
nothing  better  or  ao  good,  as  a  standard  and  complete  text^Mok,  as  this  new  edition  gfOrahaiB. 
—  Cincinnati  Lanoft. 

We  have  always  regarded  Graham's  Chemistry  as  one  of  the  best  standard  works  npon  the 
importnnt  depHrtment  of  science  to  which  it  is  directed,  and  ita  merits  we  believe  are  en  gen- 
erally admitted  that  any  lengthen<>d  commendation  from  us  becomes  unneceesary.  SuflSce  it, 
then,  ta  observe  that  we  know  of  no  more  reliable  authority  to  which  reference  can  be  made 
than  the  text  of  this  vnlnable  work,  nor  of  any  better  adapted  to  the  general  purposes  of  the 
student  in  search  of  sound  and  profitable  Intel liiicence.  Of  the  totality  it  may  be  ctirtly  ob- 
served —  it  is  everywhere  good,  and  the  descriptions  are  as  intelligible  as  they  are  comprehen- 
sive.—  Montreal  Med.  Chronicle. 

The  very  best  work  on  Inorganic  Chemistry  extant,  and  published  in  the  beat  style.  —  iVl  O. 
Med.  Newt  and  Hotp.  Gazette. 

BOWMAN'S  PRAOTIOAL  CHEMISTRY. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  PRACTICAL  CHEMISTRY— Including  AnalyU, 

Br  JOHN  £.  BOWMAN,  M.  B. 

BniTKD  BT  C.  L.  BLOX  AM,  Profeaaor  of  Practical  Chemiatry  in  King's  College,  London. 

J^urth  American^  from  the  Fifth  and  ReHtted  English  Edition.    In  one  handsome  rojfol  128ul 

votome,  vnih  numerous  iUustraHans;  extra  doth^  $2j2&. 

The  works  of  the  late  ProfoMor  Bowman,  on  Chemistry,  have  long  and  deservedly  held  a 
prominent  place  in  our  scientific  literature,  and,  if  there  \w  any  one  reason  for  this  more 
marked  than  another,  we  dhould  say  it  is  because  of  their  combined  conci»enees  with  correct- 
ness. Not  a  superfluous  word  is  employed,  and  much  space  is  thus  saved  that  in  many  authors 
is  wasted  in  vaffue  generalities  and  confusing  theoretical  discussions,  that  bewilder  rather  than 
enlighten  the  student  This  edition,  which  is  prepared  by  Professor  Bowman's  snccesnor  at 
King's  College,  is  quite  up  to  the  advances  that  are  constantly  making  in  this  progressive 
science.— JV.  Y.  MedicalJoumal. 

It  will  bo  found  one  of  the  best  guides  for  the  student  of  practical  chemistry,  and  a  very 
convenient  manual  for  reference  by  the  profession  generally. — Oticago  Med.  Examiner. 


BOWMAN'S  MEDICAL  CHEMISTRY. 
PRACTICAL  HANDBOOK  OF  MEDICAL    CHEMISTRY. 

By  JOHN  E.  BOWMAN,  F.  C.  S., 

Formerly  Professor  of  Practical  Chemistry  in  King's  College,  London. 

Edited  by  CHABLES  L.  BLOXAM, 
Professor  of  Practical  Chemistry  in  King's  College,  London. 

Fourth  Am/triean^from  the  Fourth  and  Revised  London  Edition ;  uritfi  wumerouM  iSaainitiont. 
M  one  neat  royal  12mo.  volume  of  361  pages  ;  extra  cloth,  $2.25. 

Bowman's  Handbook  of  Medical  Chemistry  has  been  so  well  appreciated  by  the  medical 
public,  that  any  extended  notice  of  a  new  edition  would  be  unnecessary  were  it  not  for  th« 
appearance  of  another  name  on  the  title-page,  and  the  extensive  alterations  and  additions  which 
have  been  made.  The  student  and  practitioner  have  here  offered  to  them  a  book  which  will  be 
found  very  useful,  as  a  guide  and  aid  in  the  application  of  modem  chemistry  and  microecopic 
analysis  to  medical  science,  the  importance  of  which  will  be  more  and  more  appreciated,  as  phy- 
sicians avail  themselvMi  of  the  means  which  are  thus  offered.  — Am.  Journal  qf  Med.  Sdawa. 

Few  students  of  medicine,  we  suppose,  are  without  a  copy  of  one  or  other  editions  of  this 
valuable  and  handy  Wf)rk,  and  poeidbly  there  are  but  few  of  onr  younger  fetlow-practitionen 
who  do  not  find  it  still  a  useful  book  for  reference.  On  this  supposition  it  can  hardlv  be  neree- 
aary  for  us  to  offer  any  criticism  on  its  merits.— £i-i<ts/i  and  Foreign  MediahCkirwrgioai  Jtemew. 


HEHBT  0.  LEA,  Philadelpliia. 


CATALOGUE  OF  BOOKS 

PUBLISHED  BY 
(LATB   LBA  k  BLANCHARD.) 


Th% books  in  the  annexed  list  will  be  sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  to  any 
Post  Office  in  the  United  States,  on  receipt  of  the  printed  prices.  No 
risks  of  the  mail,  however,  are  assumed,  either  on  money  or  books.  Gen- 
tlemen will  therefore,  in  most  oases,  find  it  more  convenient  to  deal  with 
the  nearest  bookseller. 

Detailed  catalogues  furnished  or  sent  free  by  mail  on  application.    An 

illustrated  catalogue  of  64  octavo  pages,  handsomely  printed,  mailed  on 

receipt  of  10  cents.     Address, 

HENRY  C.  LEA, 

Nos.  706  and  708  Sansom  Street,  Philadelphia. 


For  five 
Dollars  per 

annum 
in  advance. 


For  six 
Dollars  per 

annum 
in  advance. 


AMERICAN  JOUBNAL  OF  THE  MEDICAL  SCIENCES.  1 
Edited  by  Isaac  Hays,  M.D.,  published  quarterly,  about 
1100  large  8vo.  pages  per  annum, 
MEDICAL  NEWS  AND  LIBBABT,  monthly,  384  large 
8vo.  pages  per  annum, 

OR, 

AMEBICAN  JOUBNAL  OF  THE  MEDICAL  SCIENCES, 
Quarterly, 
MEDICAL  NEWS  AND  LIBBABY,  monthly, 
BANKING'S   HALF-YEABLT   ABSTBACT   OF  THE 
MEDICAL  SCIENCES.    2  vols,  a  year,  of  about  300 
pages  each. 
In  all,  over  2000  large  8vo.  pages  per  annum, 

ABSTBACT,  BANKING'S  HALF-YEABLY,  per  volume,  $1  50;  per 
annum,  $2  60. 

ASHTON  (T.  J.)  ON  THE  DISEASES,  INJURIES,  AND  MALFOR- 
MATIONS  OF  THE  RECTUM  AND  ANUS.  With  remarks  on 
Habitual  Constipation.  Second  American  from  the  fourth  London 
edition,  with  illustrations.    1  vol.  8vo.  of  about  300  pp.,  cloth,  $3  25. 

ASHWELL  (SAMtnEl).  A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  DIS- 
EASES  OF  WOMEN.  Third  American  from  the  third  London  edi- 
tion.    In  one  8vo.  vol.  of  528  pages,  cloth,  $3  50. 

ASHHUBST  (JOHN  Jr.)  THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF 
SURGERY  FOR  THE  USB  OF  STUDENT?  AND  PRACTI- 
TIONERS. In  1  large  8vo.  vol.  of  over  1000  pages,  containing  533 
wood-cuts.     Extra  cloth,  $6  50 ;  leather,  $7  50.     {Now  ready.) 

ATTFIELD  (JOHN).  CHEMISTRY,  GENERAL,  MEDICAL,  AND 
PHARMACEUTICAL.  From  the  second  and  enlarged  English  edi- 
tion. In  1  vol.  12mo.,  of  552  pages,  extra  cloth,  $2  75;  leather, 
$3  25.     {Just  issued.) 


HENRY  C.  LEA'S  PUBLICATIONS. 


BRINTON  (WILLIAM).  LECTURES  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  THB 
STOMACH  ;  with  an  introdaction  on  its  Anatomy  and  Phyeiology. 
From  the  second  London  edition,  with  illastrations.  1  toI.  8to.  of 
aboat  300  pages,  oloth,  $3  25. 

BtOELOW  (HENRY  J.)  ON  DISLOCATION  AND  FRACTURE  OP 
THE  HIP,  with  the  Redaction  of  the  Dislocations  by  the  Flexion  Me- 
thod.   In  one  8to.  toI.  of  150  pp.,  with  illustrations,  ext.  cloth,  $2  55k 

BA8HAV  (W.  E.)  RENAL  DISEASES ;  A  CLINICAL  GUIDE  TO 
THEIR  DIAGNOSIS  AND  TREATMENT.  With  Illastrations. 
1  Tol.  12mo.,  extra  cloth,  $2  00.     {Just  issued.) 

BTTMSTEAD  (F.  J.)  THE  PATHOLOGT  AND  TREATMENT  OF 
VENEREAL  DISEASES.  Inolading  the  results  of  recent  inresti- 
fixations  upon  the  sabject.  Third  edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  with 
illustrations.     1  vol.  8vo.,  of  over  700  pages,  cloth,  $5  ;  leather,  $6. 

AND  CTTLLERIEB'S  ATLAS  OF  VENEREAL.  See  'Cullbribb.' 

BARLOW  (GEORGE  H.)  A  MANUAL  OP  THE  PRACTICE  OF 
MEDICINE.  With  additions  by  D.  F.  Condie,  M.D.  1  toI.  8to., 
of  over  600  pages,  cloth,  $2  50. 

BAITED  (ROBERT).  IMPRESSIONS  AND  EXPERIENCES  OF  THB 
WEST  INDIES  AND  UNITED  STATES.  1  toI.  royal  12mo.,  cloth, 
75  cents. 

BARNES  (EOBXBT.)  A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  DIS- 
EASES OF  WOMEN.     In  one  handsome  8ro.  vol.     {Preparing.) 

BETAHT  (THOMAS.)  THE  PRACTICE  OF  SURGERY.  In  one 
handsome  volume,  with  many  illustrations.     {Prspari?ig.) 

BLANDFOBD  (0.  FIELDING.)  INSANITY  AND  ITS  TREATMENT. 
With  an  Appendix  by  Dr.  Isaac  Ray.  In  one  handsome  8vo.  vol.,  of 
471  pages,  extra  oloth,  $3  25.     {Just  issued.) 

BOWMAN  (JOHN  E.)  A  PRACTICAL  HAND-BOOK  OF  MEDICAL 
CHEMISTRY.  Edited  by  C.  L.  Bloxam.  Fifth  American,  from 
the  fourth  and  revised  London  edition.  With  numerous  illustra- 
tions.   1  vol.  royal  12mo.  of  350  pages,  cloth,  $2  25. 

^  INTRODUCTION  TO  PRACTICAL  CHEMISTRY.  INCLUDING 
ANALYSIS.  Edited  by  C.  L.  Bloxam.  Fiah  American,  from 
the  fifth  and  revised  London  edition,  with  numerous  illustrations. 
1  vol.  royal  12mo.  of  350  pages,  cloth,  $2  25. 

CHAMBERS  (T.  K.)  THE  INDIGESTIONS j  OR,  DISEASES  OF  THE 
DIGESTIVE  ORGANS  FUNCTIONALLY  TREATED.  Third 
American  Edition,  thoroughly  revised  by  the  author.  1  vol.  8vo., 
of  over  300  pages,  oloth,  $3  00.     {Lately  issued.) 

RESTORATIVE   MEDICINE.     An  Harveian   Annual  Oration 

delivered  at  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  London,  June  21,  1871. 
In  one  small  12mo.  volume,  extra  cloth,  $1  00. 

CARSON  (JOSEPH) .  A  SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  COURSE  OF  LECTURES 
ON  MATERIA  MEDICA  AND  PHARMACY,  delivered  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania.  Fourth  and  revised  edition.  1  vol.  8vo., 
extra  cloth,  $3  00. 

COOPER  (B.  B.)  LECTURES  ON  THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRAC- 
TICB  OP  SURGERY.  In  one  large  8vo.  vol.  of  750  pages,  extra 
cloth,  $2  00. 


HENRY  C.  LEA»S  PUBLICATIONS. 


CABPEHTER  (WM.  B.)  PRINCIPLES  OP  HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY, 
WITH  THEIR  CHIEF  APPLICATIONS  TO  PSYCHOLOGY,  PA- 
THOLOGY, THERAPEUTICS,  HYGIENE,  AND  FORENSIC 
MEDICINE.  A  new  American  edition  edited  by  Francis  G.  Smith 
M.D.  With  nearly  300  illustrations.  In  one  large  toI.  8to.,  of 
nearly  900  closely  printed  pages,  cloth,  $5  60;  leather,  raised 
bands,  $6  50. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  COMPARATIVE  PHYSIOLOGY.  New  Ame- 
rican, from  the  fourth  and  revised  London  edition.  With  over  30t 
beautifal  illastrations.     1  rol.  8yo.,  of  752  pages,  cloth,  $5. 

PRIZE  ESSAY  ON  THE  USE  OP  ALCOHOLIC  LIQUORS  IN 


HEALTH  AND  DISEASE.    New  edition,  with  a  Preface  by  D.  F. 
Condie,  M.D.     1  vol.  12mo.  of  178  pages,  cloth,  00  cents. 

riHBI8TII|0N  (ROBERT.)  DISPENSATORY  OR  COMMENTARY  ON 

yJ    THE    PHARMACOPCEIAS    OF    GREAT    BRITAIN    AND    THE 

UNITED  STATES.     With  a  Supplement  by  R.  E.  Griffith.     In  one 

Sro.  vol.  of  oyer  1000  pages,  containing  213  illustrations,  extra 

cloth,  $4. 

CHURCHILL  (FLEETWOOD).  ON  THE  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE 
OF  MIDWIFERY.  A  new  American  from  the  fourth  revised  Lon- 
don edition.  With  notes  and  additions  by  D.  Francb  Condie,  M.D. 
With  about  200  illustrations.  In  one  handsome  8vo.  vol.  of  nearly 
700  pages,  extra  cloth,  $4 ;  leather,  $5. 

ESSAYS  ON  THE  PUERPERAL  FEVER,  AND  OTHER  DIS- 
EASES PECULIAR  TO  WOMEN.     In  one  neat  octavo  vol.  of  about 
*    450  pages,  extra  cloth,  $2  50. 

C3NDIE  (D.  FRANCIS).  A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  DIS- 
EASES OF  CHILDREN.  Sixth  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  In 
one  large  octavo  volume  of  nearly  800  pages,  extra  oloth,  $5  25 ; 
leather,  $6  25. 

OTTLLERIER  (A.)  AN  ATLAS  OF  VENEREAL  DISEASES.  Trant^ 
lated  and  edited  by  Frebman  J.  Bum  stead,  M.D.  A  large  imperial 
quarto  volume,  with  26  plates  containing  about  150  figures,  beauti- 
fully colored,  many  of  them  the  size  of  life.  In  one  vol.,  strongly 
bound  in  extra  cloth,  $17. 

Same  work,  in  five  parts,  paper  covers,  for  mailing,  $3  per  part. 

CYCLOPEDIA  OF  PRACTICAL  HEDICIHE.  By  Dunglison,  Forbes, 
Tweedie,  and  ConoUy.  In  four  large  super  royal  octavo  volumes,  of 
3254  double-columned  pages,  leather,  raised  bands,  $15  ,*  extra  oloth, 
$11. 

CAMPBELL'S  LIVES  OF  LORDS  EENYON,  ELLENBOROUGH,  AND 
TENTERDEN.  Being  the  third  volume  of  *'  Campbell's  Lives  of 
the  Chief  Justices  of  England."   In  one  crown  octavo  vol.,  oloth,  $2. 

DALTOir  (J.  C.)  A  TREATISE  ON  HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY.  Fifth 
edition,  thoroughly  revised,  with  284  illustrations  on  wood.  In  one 
.very  handsome  octavo  vol.  of  over  700  pages.  {Just  issued.)  Extra 
cloth,  $5  25  J  leather,  $6  25. 

E  JOirOH,  ON  THE  THREE  KINDS  OF  COD-LIVER  OIL.  1  small 
12mo.  vol.,  75  cents. 

OIT  QUIXOTE  D£  LA  MANCHA.  Translated  by  Chas.  Jarvis,  Esq., 
with  illustrations  by  Tony  Johannot.  In  two  handsome  vols,  crown 
8 vo.,  fancy  cloth,  $3;  plain  cloth,  $2  50;  library  sheep,  $3  20; 
half  morocco,  $3  70. 
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DEWSE8  (W.  P.)    A  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  FEMALES. 
With  illastrations.    In  one  8ro.  toI.  of  536  pages,  extra  oloth,  $3. 


A  TREATISE  ON  THE  PHYSICAL  AND  MEDICAL  TREAT- 
MENT OF  CHILDREN.  In  one  octavo  Tolume  of  548  pages,  extra 
cloth,  $2  80. 

DBUITT  (EOBEET).  THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  MO- 
DERN SURGERY.  A  revised  American,  from  the  eighth  London 
edition.  Illustrated  with  432  wood  engravings.  In  one  handsome 
8vo.  vol.  of  nearly  700  large  and  closely  printed  pages,  «ztra 
cloth,  $4;  leather,  $5. 

DUKOLISON  (ROBLET).  MEDICAL  LEXICON;  a  Dictionary  of 
MediciU  Science.  Containing  a  concise  explanation  of  the  various 
subjects  and  terras  of  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Pathology,  Hygiene, 
Therapeutics,  Pharraocology,  Pharmacy,  Surgery,  Obstetrics,  Medical 
Jurisprudence,  and  Dentistry.  Notices  of  Climate  and  of  Mineral 
Waters ;  Formulas  for  Officinal,  Empirical,  and  Dietetic  Preparations, 
with  the  accentuation  and  Etymology  of  the  Terms,  and  the  French 
and  other  Synonymes ;  so  as  to  constitute  a  French  as  well  as  English 
Medical  Lexicon.  In  one  very  large  royal  8vo.  vol.  of  1048  double 
columned  pages,  in  small  type ;  strongly  bound  in  cloth,  $6 ;  leather, 
raised  bands,  $6  75. 

• 

HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY.    Eighth  edition,  thoroughly  revised. 

In  two  large  8vo.  vols,  of  abont  1500  pages,  with  532  illustrations, 
extra  cloth,  $7. 

NEW  REMEDIES,  WITH  FORMULAE  FOR  THEIR  PREPARA- 


TION  AND  ADMINISTRATION.     Seventh  edition.     In  one  very 
large  8vo.  vol.  of  770  pages,  extra  cloth,  $4. 

E  LA  BECHF8  GEOLOGICAL  OBSERVER.    In  one  large  8vo.  toI. 
700  pages,  with  300  illustrations,  cloth,  $4. 

ANA  (TAMES  D,)  THE  STRUCTURE  AND  CLASSIFICATION  OF 
ZOOPHYTES.  With  illustrations  on  wood.  In  one  imperial  4to.  vol., 
cloth,  $4  00. 

ELLIS  (BENJAMIN).  THE  MEDICAL  FORMULARY.  Being  a 
collection  of  prescriptions  derived  from  the  writings  and  practice  of 
the  most  eminent  physicians  of  America  and  Europe.  Twelfth  edi- 
tion, carefully  revised  by  A.  H.  Smith,  M.  D.  In  one  8vo.  volume 
of  374  pages,  extra  cloth,  $3. 

ERICH8EN  (JOHN).  THE  SCIENCE  AND  ART  OF  SURGERY. 
A  new  and  improved  Americnn,  from  the  fifth  enlarged  and  re- 
vised London  edition.  Illustrated  with  over  630  engravings  on 
wood.  In  one  large  imperial  8vo.  vol.  of  1228  closely  printed  pages, 
extra  cloth,  $7  50  ;  leather,  raised  bands,  $8  50. 

ON  RAILWAY  AND  OTHER  INJURIES  OF  THE  NERVOUS 

SYSTEM.     In  one  small  8vo.  vol.,  extra  cloth,  $1. 

EHCYCLOFwEDIA  AMERICANA.  Complete  in  14  large  8vo.  vols. 
Containing  nearly  9000  double  columned  pages,  cloth,  $22. 

EHCYCL0F2DIA  OF  OEOORAFHY.  In  three  large  8vo.  voI&  Hint- 
trated  with  83  maps  and  about  1100  wood-cuts,  oloth,  $5. 

P8KE  FUND  PRIZE  ESSAYS  ON  TUBERCULOUS  DISEASE.    In 
one  small  8vn.  vol.,  cloth,  $1. 

PLETCHEB*S  NOTES  FROM  NINEVEH,  AND  TRAVELS  IN  MESO- 
•L     POTAMIA,  ASSYRIA,  AND  SYRIA.  In  one  12mo.  vol.,  oloth,  75ct8. 
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FLINT   (\U8Tnr).     A    TREATISE   ON   THE   PRINCIPLES   AND 
PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE.     Third  •dition,  thoronghly  revved  and 
enlarged.     In  one  large  8vo.  volame  of  1002  pages,  extra  oloth,  $0 
leather,  raised  bands,  $7. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE.  ON  THE  PHYSICAL  EXPLORA 

TION  OF  THE  CHEST,  AND  THE  DIAGNOSIS  OF  DISEASES 
AFFECTING  THE  RESPIRATORY  ORGANS.  Seeond  andreyised 
edition.    One  8to.  toI.  of  695  pages,  cloth,  $4  50. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  DIAGNOSIS  AND  TREAT 


MENT  OF  DISEASES  OF  THE  HEART.   Second  edition,  enlarged 
In  one  neat  8vo.  vol.  of  over  500  pages,  $4  00.     {Lattly  issued 

FOWKE  (OEOBOE) .    A  MANUAL  OF  ELEMENTARY  CHEMISTRY 
From  the  tenth  enlarged  English  edition.    In  one  royal  12mo.  rol.o 
857  pages,  with  107  illustrations,  extra  cloth,  $2  75  ;  leather,  $3  25. 

FULLER  (HENRY).    ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  LUNGS  AND  AIR 
PASSAGES.    Their  Pathology,  Physical  Diagnosis,  Symptoms  and 
•  Treatment.     From  the  second  English  edition.    In  one  8vo.  vol. 
of  about  500  pages,  extra  cloth,  $3  50. 

GALLOWAY  (ROBERT).  A  MANUAL  OF  QUALITATIVE  AN- 
ALYSIS.  From  the  fifth  English  edition.  {Now  ready.)  In  one 
12mo.  vol.,  extra  cloth,  $2  50. 

GLUOE  (GOTTLIEB).  ATLAS  OF  PATHOLOGICAL  HISTOLOGY. 
Translated  by  Joseph  Leidy,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  Ac.  In  one  vol.  imperial  quarto,  with 
320  copper  plate  figures,  plain  and  colored,  extra  cloth,  $4. 

GREEN  (T.  HENRY).  AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  PATHOLOGY  AND 
MORBID  ANATOMY.  In  one  handsome  8vo.  vol.,  with  numerous 
illustrations.     {Jiut  iutied.)     Extra  cloth,  $2  50. 

GIBSON'S  INSTITUTES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  SURGERY.  In  two  8vo. 
vols,  of  about  1000  pages,  leather,  $0  50. 

GRAY  (HENRY).  ANATOMY,  DESCRIPTIVE  AND  SURGICAL. 
A  new  American,  from  the  fifth  and  enlarged  London  edition.  In  one 
large  imperial  8vo.  vol.  of  about  900  pages,  with  over  400  large  and 
elaborate  engravings  on  wood.    Cloth,  $6 ;  leather,  $7.    {Just  issued. ) 

GRIFFITH  (ROBERT  E.)  A  UNIVERSAL  FORMULARY,  CON. 
TAINING  THE  METHODS  OF  PREPARING  AND  ADMINISTER- 
ING OFFICINAL  AND  OTHER  MEDICINES.  In  one  large  8vo. 
vol.  of  650  pages,  double  columns,  extra  cloth,  $4 ;  leather,  $5. 

GROSS  (SAMUEL  D.)  A  SYSTEM  OF  SURGERY,  PATHOLOGICAL. 
DIAGNOSTIC,  THERAPEUTIC,  AND  OPERATIVE.  Illustrated 
by  1403  engravings.  Fifth  edition,  revised  and  improved.  In  two 
large  imperial  8vo.  vols,  of  over  2200  pages,  strongly  bound  in 
leather,  raised  bands.     {Now  ready.)     $15. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  FOREIGN  BODIES  IN  THE 

AIR  PASSAGES.  In  one  8vo.  vol.  of  458  pages.    Extra  cloth,  $2  75 

ELEMENTS  OF  PATHOLOGICAL  ANATOMY.    Third  edition. 


In  one  large  8vo.  vol.  of  nearly  800  pages,  with  about  350  illnstra- 
tioni,  extra  cloth,  $4. 

GUERSANT  (P.)  SURGICAL  DISEASES  OF  INFANTS  AND  CHIL- 
DREN.  Translated  by  R.  J.  Dunglison,  M.  D.  {Publishing  in  the 
Med.  Neicsa9id  Library  for  1871  atid  1872.) 

HUDSON  (A.)  LECTURES  ON  THE  STUDY  OF  FEVER.  1  vol. 
8vo.,  316  pages  cloth,  $2  50. 

HEATH  (CHRISTOPHER).  PRACTICAL  ANATOMY ;  A  MANUAL 
OF  DISSECTIONS.  With  addition?,  by  W.  W.  Keen,  M.  D.  In  I 
volume;  with  247  illustrations.  Cloth,  $3  50;  leather,  $4.  {Lately 
issued.)  ♦ 
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HABT8H0BKS  (HEHBT).  ESSENTIALS  OF  THE  PEINCIPLES 
AND  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE.  Third  and  reriBed  edition.  In 
one  12mo.  vol.  of  nearly  500  pages.  {Lately  usued.)  Clolh,  $2  38; 
half  bound,  $2  63. 

CONSPECTUS  OP  THE  MEDICAL  SCIENCES.      Comprising 

Manuals  of  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Chemistry,  Materia  Mediea,  Prao- 
ttce  of  Medicine,  Surgery,  and  Obstetrics.  In  one  royal  12mo.  vol- 
ume of  over  1000  pages,  with  about  300  illustrations.  Strongly 
bound  in  leather,  $5  25 ;  extra  cloth,  $4  50. 

HAinLTOir  (FBAKK  H.)  A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  FRAC- 
TURES  AND  DISLOCATIONS.  Fourth  and  revised  edition. 
In  one  handsome  Svo.  vol.  of  789  pages,  and  322  illustrations.  {Jtut 
issued.)    Extra  cloth,  $5  75;  leather,  $6  75. 

HOBLTK  (EICHABD  D.)  A  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  TERMS  USED 
IN  MEDICINE  AND  THE  COLLATERAL  SCIENCES.  In  one 
12roo.  vol.  of  over  500  double  columned  pages,  cloth.  $1  50; 
leather,  $2. 

HODGE  (HUGH  L.)  ON  DISEASES  PECULIAR  TO  WOMEN.  IN. 
CLUDING  DISPLACEMENTS  OF  THE  UTERUS.  Second  and 
revised  edition.    In  one  Svo.  volume,  cloth,  $4  50. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OP  OBSTETRICS.    Dlus- 

trated  with  large  lithographic  plates  containing  159  figoras  from 
original  photographs,  and  with  numerous  wood-cuts.  In  one  large 
quarto  vol.  of  650  double-columned  pages.  Strongly  bound  in  extra 
cloth,  $14. 

HOLLAin)  (SIB  HENBY).  MEDICAL  NOTES  AND  REFLECTIONS. 
From  the  third  English  edition.  In  one  Svo.  vol.  of  about  500  pagos, 
extra  cloth,  $3  50. 

HODGES  (BICHABD  M.)  PRACTICAL  DISSECTIONS.  Second  edi- 
tion.    In  one  neat  royal  12mo.  vol.,  half  bound,  $2. 

HUGHES'  SCRIPTURE  GfeOGRAPHY  AND  HISTORY,  with  12 
colored  maps.    In  1  vol.  12mo.,  cloth,  $1. 

HOBNEB  (WILLIAM  E.).  SPECIAL  ANATOMY  AND  HISTOLOGY. 
Eighth  edition,  revised  and  modified.  In  two  large  Svo.  vols,  of  over 
1000  pages,  containing  300  wood-cuts,  extra  cloth,  $6. 

HILL  (BEBKELEY).  SYPHILIS  AND  LOCAL  CONTAGIOUS  DIS- 
ORDERS.    In  one  Svo.  volume  of  467  pages,  extra  cloth,  $3  25. 

HILLIEB  (THOMAS).  HAND-BOOK  OF  SKIN  DISEASES.  Second 
Edition.  In  one  neat  royal  12mo.  volume,  about  300  pp.,  with  two 
plates,  cloth,  $2  25. 

HALL  (MBS.  M.)  LIVES  OF  THE  QUEENS  OF  ENGLAND  BEFORE 
THE  NORMAN  CONQUEST.  In  one  handsome  Svo.  vol.,  cloih, 
$2  25 ;  crimson  cloth,  $2  50  ;  half  morocco,  $3. 

JONES  (C.  HANDFIELD) ,  AND  SIEVEKIHG  (E.  D.  H.)  A  MANUAL 
OF  PATHOLOGICAL  ANATOMY.  In  one  large  Svo.  vol.  of  nearly 
750  pages,  with  397  illustrations,  extra  cloth^  $3  50. 

JONES  (C.  HANDFIEIJ)).  CLINICAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  FUNG- 
TIONAL  NERVOUS  DISORDERS.  Second  American  Edition.  In 
one  Svo.  vol.  of  348  pages,  extra  cloth,  $3  25. 

KIRKES  (WILLIAM  SEHHOUSE).  A  MANUAL  OF  PHYSIOLOGY. 
From  the  third  London  edition,  with  200  illustrntionf*.  In  one  large 
12mo.  vol.  of  586  pages,  cloth,  t2  25 ;  leather,  $2  75. 
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KNAPP  (F.)  TECHNOLOGY ;  OR  CHEMISTRY  APPLIED  TO  THE 
ARTS  AND  TO  MANUFACTURES,  with  American  additions,  bj 
Prof.  Walter  R.  Johnson.  In  two  8vo.  vols.,  with  500  illustrations, 
cloth,  $6. 

TTEHNEDY'S  MEMOIRS  OP  THE  LIFE  OP  WILLIAM  WIRT.    In 
*^    two  vols.  12mo.,  cloth,  $2. 

LEA  (HEHBY  C.)  SUPERSTITION  AND  FORCE ;  ESSAYS  ON  THE 
WAGER  OP  LAW,  THE  WAGER  OF  BATTLE,  THE  ORDEAL, 
AND  TORTURE.  Second  edition,  revised.  In  one  handsome  royal 
12mo.  vol.,  $2  75.     {Lately  issued.) 

STUDIES  IN  CHURCH  HISTORY.     The  Rise  of  the  Temporal 

Power — Benefit  of  Clergy — Excommunication.  In  one  handsome 
12mo.  Tol.  of  515  pp.,  extra  cloth,  $2  75.     {Lately  issued,) 

LALLEMANB  (M.)  AKB  WILSON  (MABBI8).  A  PRACTICAL 
TREATISE  ON  THE  CAUSES,  SYMPTOMS,  AND  TREATMENT 
OF  SPERMATORRH(EA.  Translated  and  edited  by  Henry  J. 
McDougall.     Fifth  American  edition.    To  which  is  added  ON 

DISEASES  OF  THE  VESICULiB  SEMINALES.  With  special  re- 
ference to  the  Morbid  Secretions  of  the  Prostatic  and  Urethral 
Mucous  Membrane.  By  Marris  Wilson,  M.  D.  In  one  neat  octavo 
Tolume,  of  about  400  pages,  extra  cloth,  $2  75. 

LA  ROCHE  (E.)  YELLOW  FEVER  IN  ITS  HISTORICAL,  PATHO- 
LOGICAL, ETIOLOGICAL,  AND  THERAPEUTICAL  RELA- 
TIONS.    In  two  8to.  vols,  of  nearly  1500  pages,  extra  cloth,  $7. 


PNEUMONIA,  ITS  SUPPOSED  CONNECTION,  PATHOLO- 
GICAL AND  ETIOLOGICAL,  WITH  AUTUMNAL  FEVERS.  In 
one  8to.  vol.  of  500  pages,  extra  cloth,  $3. 

LAUBEKCE  (J.  Z.)  AND  MOON  (ROBERT  C.)  A  HANDY-BOOE 
OF  OPHTHALMIC  SURGERY.  Second  edition,  revised  by  Mr. 
Laurence.  With  numerous  illustrations.  In  one  8to.  vol.,  extra 
cloth,  $2  75. 

LEHMANN  (C.  0.)  PHYSIOLOGICAL  CHEMISTRY.  Translated  by 
George  F.  Day,  M.  D.,  and  edited  by  R.  E.  Rogers,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of 
Chemistry,  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  With  plates,  and  nearly 
200  Illustrations.  In  two  large  8vo.  vols.,  Oontaining  1200  pages, 
extra  cloth,  $6. 


A  MANUAL  OF  CHEMICAL  PHYSIOLOGY.     Translated  with 

notes  and  additions,  by  J.  Che^ton  Morris,  M.  D.  With  an  Intro- 
ductory Essay  on  Vital  Force,  by  Prof.  Samuel  Jackson.  In  one 
very  handsome  8vo.  vol.  of  336  pages,  extra  cloth,  $2  25. 

LAWSON  (OEOROE).  INJURIES  OF  THE  EYE,  ORBIT,  AND  EYE- 
LIDS, with  about  100  illustrations.  From  the  last  English  edition. 
In  one  handsome  8vo.  toI.,  extra  cloth,  $3  50. 

LUDLOW  (J.  L.)  A  MANUAL  OF  EXAMINATIONS  UPON  ANA- 
TOMY. PHYSIOLOGY,  SURGERY,  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE, 
OBSTETRICS,  MATERIA  MEDICA,  CHEMISTRY,  PHARMACY, 
AND  THERAPEUTICS.  To  which  is  added  a  Medical  Formulary. 
Third  edition.  In  one  royal  12mo.  vol.  of  over  800  pages,  extra 
cloth,  $3  25  ;  leather,  $3  75. 

LYNCH  (W.  F.)  A  NARRATIVE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  EX- 
PEDITION TO  THE  DEAD  SEA  AND  RIVER  JORDAN.  In  one 
large  and  handsome  octavo  vol.,  with  28  beautiful  plates  and  two 
maps,  cloth,  $3. 

Same  Work,  condensed  edition.     One  volume  royal  12mo.,  extra 


cloth,  $1. 
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LATCOCK  (THOMAS).  LECTURES  ON  THE  PRINCIPLES  AND 
METHODS  OF  MEDICAL  OBSERVATION  AND  RESEARCH.  In 
one  12mo.  toI.,  extra  cloth,  $1. 

LT0H8  (ROBERT  D.)  A  TREATISE  ON  FEVER.  In  one  neat  Sto. 
YoL  of  362  pages,  extra  cloth,  $2  25. 

MARSHALL  (JOHK).  OUTLINES  OF  PHYSIOLOGY,  HUMAN 
AND  COMPARATIVE.  With  Additions  by  FsAircis  G.  Smith. 
M.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine  in  the  Unirersity  of 
Pennsylvania.  In  one  Bro.  rolome  of  1026  pages,  with  122  illostra- 
tions.  Strongly  bound  in  leather,  raised  bands,  $7  60 ;  extra  cloth, 
$6  50. 

MACLISE  (JOSEPH).  SURGICAL  ANATOMY.  In  one  large  Im- 
perial  quarto  toI.  ,  with  68  splendid  plates,  beautifully  colored ;  con- 
taining 190  figures,  many  of  them  life  sixe,  extra  cloth,  $14. 

lUpBIOS  (CHA8.  D.)  OBSTETRICS,  THE  SCIENCE  AND  THE  ART. 
•"U*  Fifth  edition,  revised,  with  130  illustrations.     In  one  beautifully 
printed  8vo.  vol.  of  760  pages,  extra  cloth,  $5  50 ;  leather,  $6  50. 

WOMAN :  HER  DISEASES  AND  THEIR  REMEDIES.     Fourth 

and  improved  edition.     In  one  large  8vo.  vol.  of  over  700  p^es, 
extra  cloth,  $5  ;  leather,  $6. 

ON  THE  NATURE,  SIGNS,  AND  TREATMENT  OP  CHILD-BED 


M 


FEVER.    In  one  8vo.  vol.  of  865  pages,  extra  cloth,  $2. 

MILLER  (JAMES).  PRINCIPLES  OF  SURGERY.  Fourth  American, 
from  the  third  Edinburgh  edition.  In  one  large  8vo.  vol.  of  700 
pages,  with  240  illustrations,  extra  doth,  $3  75. 

THE  PRACTICE  OF  SURGERY.     Fourth  American,  from  the 

last  Edinburgh  edition.    In  one  large  8vo.  vol.  of  700  pages,  with 
364  illustrations,  extra  cloth,  $3  75. 

MONTGOMERY  (W.  F.)  AN  EXPOSITION  OF  THE  SIGNS  AND 
SYMPTOMS  OF  PREGNANCY.  From  the  second  English  ediUon. 
In  one  handsome  8vo.  vol.  of  nearly  600  pages,  extra  cloth,  $3  75. 

MORLAHD  (W.  W.)  DISEASES  OF  THE  URINARY  ORGANS.  With 
illustrations.  In  one  handsome  8vo.  vol.  of  about  600  pages,  extra 
cloth,  $3  50. 

ORLAND  (W.  W.)  ON  THE  RETENTION  IN  THE  BLOOD  OF  THE 
ELEMENTS  OF  THE  URINARY  SECRETION.  In  one  vol.  8vo., 
extra  doth,  75  cents. 

MULLEE  (J.)  PRINCIPLES  OF  PHYSICS  AND  METEOROLOGY. 
In  one  large  8vo.  vol.  with  550  wood-cuts,  and  two  colored  plates, 
cloth,  $4  50. 

MntABEATT;  A  LIFE  HISTORY.  In  one  royal  12mo.  vol.,  cloth, 
75  cents. 

MACFARLAND*S  TURKEY  AND  ITS  DESTINY.  In  2  vols,  royal 
12mo.,  cloth,  $2. 

MARSH  (MRS.)  A  HISTORY  OF  THE  PROTESTANT  REFORMA- 
TION IN  FRANCE.     In  2  vols,  royal  12mo.,  extra  cloth,  $2. 

NELIGAK  (J.  MOORE).  A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  DISEASES 
OF  THE  SKIN.  Fifth  American,  from  the  second  Dublin  edition. 
In  one  neat  royal  12mo.  vol.  of  462  pages,  extra  cloth,  $2  25. 

AN  ATLAS  OP  CUTANEOUS  DISEASES.    In  one  handwme 

quarto  vol.  with  beautifully  colored  plates,  Ac.,  extra  cloth,  $5  50. 
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NEILL  (JOHN)  AKB  SMITH  (7BAKCI8  O.)  COMPENDIUM  OF 
THE  VARIOUS  BRANCHES  OP  MEDICAL  SCIENCE.  In  on* 
handsome  12mo.  vol.  of  about  1000  pages,  with  374  wood-eats, 
extra  cloth,  $4 ;  leather,  raised  bands,  $4  75. 

NIEBUHB  (B.  0.)  LECTURES  ON  ANCIENT  HISTORY;  com. 
prising  the  history  of  the  Asiatic  Nations,  the  Egyptians, 
Greeks,  Macedonians,  and  Carthagenians.  Translated  by  Dr.  L. 
Sohmitz.    In  three  neat  volumes,  crown  octavo,  cloth,  $5  00. 

ODLIKO  (WILLIAM).  A  COURSE  OP  PRACTICAL  CHEMISTRY 
FOR  THE  USE  OF  MEDICAL  STUDENTS.  From  the  foarth 
revised  London  edition.  In  one  12mo.  voL  of  261  pp.,  with  76  illu- 
trations,  extra  cloth,  $2.     {Lately  issued.) 

PAVY  (F.  W.)  A  TREATISE  ON  THE  FUNCTION  OF  DIGESTION : 
ITS  DISORDERS  AND  THEIR  TREATMENT.  From  the  second 
London  Ed.    In  one  8vo.  vol.  of  246  pp.,  ext.  cl.,  $2.    {Lately  issued.) 

PiBBISH  (EDWARD).  A  TREATISE  ON  PHARMACY.  \¥ith  many 
Formulsa  and  Prescriptions.  Third  edition.  In  one  handsome  8vo. 
vol.  of  850  pages,  with  several  hundred  illustrations,  extra  cloth,  $5  ; 
strongly  bound  in  leather,  $6. 

PniBIE  (WILLI  AM) .  THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  8UR. 
GERY.  In  one  handsome  octavo  volume  of  780  pages,  with  316 
illustrations,  extra  cloth,  $3  75. 

PEBEIHA  (JONATHAN).  MATERIA  MEDIOA  AND  THERAPEU- 
TICS. An  abridged  edition.  With  numerous  additions  and  refe< 
rences  to  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia.  By  Horatio  C.  Wood, 
M.  D.  In  one  large  octavo  volume,  of  1040  pages,  with  236  illustra- 
tions, extra  cloth  $7  00 ;  leather,  raised  bands,  $8  00. 

PVLSZKTS  MEMOIRS  OF  AN  HUNGARIAN  LADY.  In  one  neat 
royal  12mo.  vol.,  extra  cloth,  $1. 

PAGET»8  HUNGARY  AND  TRANSYLVANIA.  In  two  royal  12mo. 
vols.,  cloth,  $2. 

ROBERTS  (WILLIAW).  A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  URINARY 
AND  RENAL  DISEASES.  A  second  American,  from  the  second 
London  edition.  With  numerous  illustrations  and  a  colored  plate. 
In  one  very  handsome  8vo.  vol.  of  616  pages.  {Now  ready.)  Extra 
cloth,  $4  50. 

RAMSBOTHAM  (FRANCIS  H.)  THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRAC- 
TICE OF  OBSTETRIC  MEDICINE  AND  SURGERY.  In  one  im- 
perial  8vo.  vol.  of  650  pages,  with  64  plates,  besides  numerous  wood- 
cuts in  the  text.     Strongly  bound  in  leather  $7. 

RIOBY  (EDWARD).  A  SYSTEM  OF  MIDWIFERY.  Second  Ameri- 
can  edition.  In  one  handsome  8vo.  vol.  of  422  pages,  extra  cloth, 
$2  50. 

RANXE'8  HISTORY  OF  THE  TURKISH  AND  SPANISH  EMPIRES 
in  the  16th  and  beginning  of  17th  Century.  In  one  8vo.  volume, 
paper,  25  cts. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  REFORMATION  IN  GERMANY.    Parts  I. 

II.  III.    In  one  vol.,  extra  cloth,  $1. 

ROYLE  (J.  FORBES).  MATERIA  MEDIC  A  AND  THERAPEUTICS. 
Edited  by  Jos.  Carson,  M.  D.  In  one  large  8vo.  vol.  of  about  700 
pages,  with  98  illustrations,  extra  cloth,  $3. 

RADCLIFFE,  AINSTIE.  AND  OTHERS.  ON  DISEASES  OF  THE 
SPINAL  COLUMN  AND  OF  THE  NERVES.  1  vol.  8vo.,  extra 
cloth.     $1  50. 
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OMITE  (EUSTACE).  ON  THE  WASTING  DISEASES  OF  CHILDBBN. 
^     Second  Amerioan  edition,  enlarged.    In  one  8to.  yoL,  extra  cloth. 
$2  50.     (JuH  issued.) 

SAROENT  (F.  W.)  ON  BANDAGING  AND  OTHER  OPERATIONS 
OF  MINOR  SURGERT.  New  edition,  with  an  additional  chapter 
on  Military  Surgery.  In  one  handsome  royal  12mo.  yol.  of  nearly 
400  pages,  with  184  wood -oats,  extra  cloth,  $1  76. 

SICITH  (J.  LEWIS.)  A  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  IN- 
FANCY  AND  CHILDHOOD.  Second  edition.  {Now  ready.)  In 
one  large  Sto.  rolume  of  over  700  pages,  cloth,  $5 ;  leather,  $6. 

SHARFEY  (WILLIAM)  AND  QUAIV  (JONES  AKB  BICHABD). 
HUMAN  ANATOMY.  With  noUs  and  additions  by  Jos.  Leidy, 
M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Anatomy  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  In  two 
large  Sro.  vols,  of  about  1300  pages,  with  51 1  illastrations,  extract.  $6. 

SEEY  (FREDERIC  C.)  OPERATIVE  SURGERY.  In  one  8to.  toI. 
of  over  050  pages,  with  about  100  wood-cuts,  cloth,  $3  25. 

SLADE  (D.  D.)  DIPHTHERIA  ;  ITS  NATURE  AND  TREATMENT. 
Second  edition.    In  one  neat  royal  12mo.  voL,  extra  cloth,  $1  25. 

SMITH  (B[ENBY  H.)  AND  HOBNEB  (WILLIAM  E.)  ANATOMICAL 
ATLAS.  Illustrative  of  the  structure  of  the  Human  Body.  In  one  lar^ 
imperial  8vo.  vol.,  with  about  650  beautiful  figures,  extra  cloth,  $4  50. 

SMITH  (EDWARD).  CONSUMPTION ;  ITS  EARLY  AND  REME- 
DIABLE STAGES.     In  one  8vo.  vol.  of  254  pp.,  extra  cloth,  $2  25. 

STILLE  (ALFRED).  THERAPEUTICS  AND  MATERIA  MEDICA. 
Third  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  In  two  large  and  handsome 
8vo.     {New  ediiiorif  preparing,)  ' 

SALTER  (H.  H.)  ASTHMA  ;  ITS  PATHOLOGY,  CAUSES,  CONSB. 
QUENCES,  AND  TREATMENT.    In  one  volume  8vo.,  extra  cloth, 

$2  50. 

SCHMITZ  AND  ZUMPTS  CLASSICAL  SERIES.    In  royal  18mo. 
CORNELII  NEPOTIS  LIBER  DE  EXCELLENTIBUS  DUCIBU8 
EXTERARUM  GENTIUM,  CUM  VITIS  CATONIS  ET  ATTICL 
With  notes,  Ac.     Price  in  extra  cloth,  60  cents ;  half  bound,  70  eta. 

C.  I.  C^SARIS  COMMENTARII  DE  BELLO  GALLICO.  With  notes, 
map,  and  other  illustrations.  Price  in  extra  cloth,  60  cents ;  half 
bound,  70  cents. 

C.  C.  SALLUSTII  DE  BELLO  CATILINARIO  ET  JUGURTHINO. 
With  notes,  map,  Ac.  Price  in  extra  cloth,  60  cents ;  half  bound, 
70  cents. 

Q.  CURTII  RUFII  DE  GESTI8  ALEXANDRI  MAGNI  LIBRI  VIH. 
With  notes,  map,  &o.  Price  in  extra  cloth,  80  cents ;  half  bound, 
90  cents. 

P.  VIRGILII  MARONIS  CARMINA  OMNIA.  Price  in  extra  olotb, 
85  cents;  half  bound,  $1. 

M.  T.  CICERONIS  ORATIONES  SBLECTuB  XIL  With  notes,  *o. 
Price  in  extra  cloth,  70  cents ;  half  bound,  80  cents. 

ECLOGiE  EX  Q.  HORATII  FLACCI  POEMATIBUS.  With  notes, 
Ac.    Price  in  extra  cloth,  70  cents ;  half  bound,  80  cents. 

ADVANCED  LATIN  EXERCISES,  WITH  SELECTIONS  FOR 
READING,  ^vised,  with  additions.  Extra  cloth,  price  60  eenta  ; 
half  bound,  70  cents. 
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SWATHE  (JOSEPH  0BIEFITH8).  OBSTETRIC  APHORISMS.  A 
new  American,  from  the  fifth  revised  English  edition.  With  addi- 
tions hy  E.  R.  Htttchins,  M.  D.  In  one  small  12mo.  vol.  of  177  pp., 
with  illustrations.     (Preparing  for  early  publicatimi.) 

SGHOEDLE&  CFBEDEBICK)  AKD  HEDLOCK  (HENRT).  WONDERS 
OF  NATURE.  An  elementary  introduction  to  the  Soienoes  of  Physics, 
Astronomy,  Chemistry,  Mineralogy,  Geology,  Botany,  Zoology, 
and  Physiology.  Translated  from  the  Qerman  by  H.  Medlock.  In 
one  neat  8vo.  toI.,  with  679  illustrations,  extra  cloth,  $3. 

SHALL  BOOKS  OIT  OBEAT  SUBJECTS.    Twelve  works ;  each  one  1 
cents,  sewed,  forming  a  neat  and  cheap  series  \  or  done  up  in  3  vols., 
extra  cloth,  $1  50. 

STBICKLAND  (AGNES).  LIVES  OF  THE  QUEENS  OF  HENRY 
THE  VIH.  AND  OF  HIS  MOTHER.  In  one  crown  octavo  vol., 
extra  cloth,  $1;  black  cloth,  90  cents. 

MEMOIRS  OF  ELIZABETH,  SECOND  QUEEN  REGNANT  OF 

ENG  LAND  AND  IRELAND.  In  one  crown  octavo  vol.,  extra  cloth, 
$140;  black  cloth,  $130.     ^ 

TAKNEB  (THOMAS  HAWXE8).  A  MANUAL  OF  CLINICAL  MEDI- 
CINE  AND  PHYSICAL  DIAGNOSIS.  Third  American  from  the 
second  revised  English  edition.  Edited  by  Tilbury  Fox,  M.  D.  In 
one  handsome  12mo.  vol.  of  360  pp.,  cloth,  $1  50.    {Lately  publishtd,) 

ON  THE  SIGNS  AND  DISEASES  OF  PREGNANCY.     First 

American  from  the  second  English  edition.  With  four  colored  plates 
and  numerous  illustrations  on  wood.  In  one  vol.  8vo.  of  about  500 
pages,  extra  cloth,  $4  25. 

TAYLOB    (ALFBEB    8.)    MEDICAL    JURISPRUDENCE.     Seventh 
American  edition.     {Preparing,) 

ON  POISONS  IN  RELATION  TO  MEDICINE  AND  MEDICAL 

JURISPRUDENCE.  Third  American  from  the  Third  London  Edi- 
tion.    1  vol.  8vo.     {Preparing.) 

rpHOMAS  (T.  OAILLABD).    A  COMPLETE  PRACTICAL  TREATISE 

•i-     ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  FEMALES.     Third  and  enlarged  edition. 

In  one  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume  of  784  pages,  with  about 

250   illustrations.      Extra  cloth,   $5  00;    leather,   $6  00.      {Now 

ready.) 

TODD  (BOBEBT  BEKTLEY) .  CLINICAL  LECTURES  ON  CERTAIN 
ACUTE  DISEASES.    In  one  vol.  8vo.  of  320  pp.,  extra  cloth,  $2  50. 

qiHOHPSOH  (SIB  HENBY).    CLINICAL  LECTURES  ON  DISEASES 
±     OF  THE  URINARY  ORGANS.     In  one  8vo.  volume  of  204  pages, 
with  illustrations,  extra  cloth,  $2  25.    {Lately  ieeued.) 


—  THE  PATHOLOGY  AND  TREATMENT  OF  STRICTURE  OP 
THE  URETHRA  AND  URINARY  FISTULA.  From  the  third 
English  edition.  In  one  8vo.  vol.  of  359  pp.,  with  illustrations,  extra 
cloth,  $3  50.     {Lately  issued.) 

ALSHE  (W.  H.)  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES 
OF  THE  HEART  AND  GREAT  VESSELS.  Third  American  from 
the  third  revised  London  edition.  In  one  8vo.  vol.  of  420  pages, 
extra  cloth,  $3. 

WOHLEB'S  OUTLINES  OF  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.  Translated 
from  the  8th  German  edition,  by  Ira  Remsen,  M.D.  In  one  neat 
12mo.  vol.     {In  press.) 
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ALE8  (FHILIF  8.)  MECHANICAL  THERAPEUTICS :  A  Pne- 
tioal  Treatise  on  Surgical  Apparatus,  AppIianceSf  and  Elementarj 
Operations ;  embracing  Minor  Surgery,  Bandaging,  Orthopraxy,  and 
Treatment  of  Fractures  and  Dislocations.  In  one  large  8to.  toI.  of 
about  700  pages,  with  642  illustrations  on  wood,  extra  cloth,  $5  75 ; 
leather,  $0  75. 

L8  (J.  SOELBEBO).  A  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF 
THE  EYE.  Edited  with  additions  by  I.  Minis  Hays,  M.  D.  In  one 
large  and  handsome  octavo  vol.  of  736  pp.,  with  6  colored  plates  and 
216  wood-outs,  also  selections  from  the  test-types  of  Jaeger  and  Snel- 
len, extra  cloth,  $5;  leather,  $6.     {Lately  iatiied.) 

TKpSLKT  TO  OBSEBVE  AT  THE  BEDSIDE  AND  AFTER  DEATH 
Vv  IN  MEDICAL  CASES.    In  one  royal  12mo.  vol.,  extra  cloth,  $1. 

WATSON  (THOMAS).  LECTURES  ON  THE  PRINCIPLES  AND 
PRACTICE  OF  PHYSIC.  A  new  American  from  the  fifth  and  en- 
larged English  edition,  with  additions  by  H.  Hartshorne,  M.D.  In 
two  large  and  handsome  octavo  volumes.  {Now  ready.)  Extra 
cloth,  $9  ;  leather,  $11. 

T  (GHABLE8).  LECTURES  ON  THE  DISEASES  PECULIAR 
TO  WOMEN.  Third  American  from  the  Third  English  edition.  In 
one  octavo  volume  of  550  pages,  extra  cloth,  $3  75 ;  leather,  $4  75. 

—  LECTURES  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  INFANCY  AND  CHILD- 
HOOD.  Fourth  American  from  the  fifth  revised  English  edition.  In 
one  large  8vo.  vol.  of  656  clesely  printed  pages,  extra  cloth,  $4  50  ; 
leather,  $5  50. 

—  ON  SOME  DISORDERS  OF  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM  IN 
CHILDHOOD.  From  the  London  Edition.  In  one  small  12mo. 
volume,  extra  cloth,  $1.     {Now  ready.) 

—  AN  ENQUIRY  INTO  THE  PATHOLOGICAL  IMPORTANCE 
OF  ULCERATION  OF  THE  OS  UTERI.  In  one  vol.  8vo.,  extra 
cloth,  $1  25. 
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-miLLIAKS  (GEABLES  J.  B.)    PRINCIPLES  OF  MEDICINE.    A 
«  V  new  American  from  the  third  revised  London  edition.     In  one  8vo. 
vol.  of  about  500  pages,  extra  oloth,  $3  50. 

PULMONARY  CONSUMPTION :  ITS  NATURE,  VARIETIES, 


AND  TREATMENT.  In  one  neat  octavo  volume.  Cloth,  $2  50. 
{Now  ready.) 

WILSON  (EBA8MUS).    A  SYSTEM  OF  HUMAN  ANATOMY.    A 
*  *   new  and  revised  American  from  the  last  English  edition.    Illustrated 

with  397  engravings  on  wood.     In  one  handsome  8vo.  vol.  of  over 

600  pages,  extra  cloth,  $4  ;  leather,  $5. 

ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN.     The  seventh  American  from 

the  last  English  edition.  In  one  large  8vo.  vol.  of  over  800  pages, 
extra  cloth.  $5. 

Also,  A  SERIES  OF  PLATES,  illustrating  "Wilson  on  DiseaMsof  the 
Skin,"  consisting  of  20  plates,  thirteen  of  which  are  beautifully 
colored,  representing  about  one  hundred  varieties  of  Disease.     $5  5U. 

Also,  the  TEXT  AND  PLATES,  bound  in  one  volume,  extra  cloth,  $10. 

THE  STUDENT'S  BOOK  OF  CUTANEOUS  MEDICINE.     In 

one  handsome  royal  12mo.  vol.,  extra  cloth,  $3  50. 

WINSLOW  (F0BBE8).  ON  OBSCURE  DISEASES  OF  THE  BRAIN 
AND  DISORDERS  OF  THE  MIND.  In  one  handiiome  8vo.  vol. 
of  nearly  600  pages,  extra  cloth,  $4  25. 
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